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fiorcE  the   last   Number  of  the  Photographic 
Jonnial  sqipeared,  cireimigtaiiceB  have  caused 
the  Council  to  niake  a  change  in  the  official 
oiguiizatioii  o£  the  Society.    This  change  we 
prefer  to  tell  is  the  langiiage  of  our  literaiy 
Qantemporaiy  the  ^  AtheoBBum :'  that  Jonznal 
isfianDS  its  readers  that  *^  Dr.  Diamond,  whoae 
semoeBto  helio^raphic  science  are  well  known, 
hi8  hem  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Fhoto- 
gnpiiic  Society.      Dr.  Diamond  has  for  a  long 
time  put  been   one  of  the  Yioe-FreBLdents  of 
tins  Institatioiu"     from  the  change  in  the 
heidmg  of  the  Jouinal  of  this  date,  Photo- 
ps^i^  readers  -will  see  that  their  Jonmal  is 
no  longer    annonxieed  under  the  name  and 
mpifies  of  any  particQlar  servant  of  the  Art. 
Diis  dum^  is  made  in  the  interest  of  Photo- 
graphy: canses  in  the  early  youth  are  often 
SQ^^Msed   to    require  the  sort  of  support  to 
public  confidence  implied  in  the  use  of  certain 
weQ-known  names.  The  Photographic  Journal 
lus  heretofore  adopted  this  course.    But  the 
heliographic  art  has  now  assuredly,  for  a  long 
ti2De  past,    gixiwu  beyond  the  need  of  indi- 
vidnal  protection.  It  is  strong  enough  to  stand 
on  its  own  gronnd,  like  the  gieat  Hteraiy  and 
political    journals    its  contemporaries.      The 
CnmeO  lutve    therefore  determined  that  the 
ioQznal  shall  in  fotore  appear  as  the  oif;an  of 
tiw  progress  of  the  Art,  and  in  no  way  as  the 
expression  of  individual  tastes  and  opinions. 
It  will  appear  from  this  date  simply  as  ''The 
Jonmal  of  the  Photographic  Society,"  and  enjoy 
all  ^e  advantages  of  an  impartial  and  un- 
ohtmaxve  direction. 

The  new  Bditor  will  hope  tiberefore  to  re- 
eare  in  his  labours  a  still  more  active  and 
«Kbended  co-operation  from  theoretical  and 
practical  photographers;  more  than  this  he 
need  not  say.  In  denying  to  himself  before- 
band,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  all  the  ^dat  that 
nQght  attend  the  peipetnal  intrusion  of  his 
own  name  in  the  photographic  world,  he  cor- 
fiaBy  hmtes  all  those  who  love  the  Art,  and 


who  follow  it  either  as  a  beautiftd  sci^tific 
development  of  our  day,  or  as  a  means  6f 
artistic  culture,  to  aid  him  in  TnalriTig  the 
Photographic  Journal  worthy  of  the  cause  in 
which  they  all  serve.  It  is  a  proper  acknow- 
ledgement, however,  to  make  on  the  present 
occasion,  that  the  Journal  is  indebted  to  the 
exertions  of  Mr.  Hardwich  for  the  contents  of 
the  present  Number. 

The  Council  have  resolved  to  hold  an  Exhi- 
bition of  Photographic  Works  early  in  Januaiy ; 
the  studies  will  be  shown  to  the  public  either 
in  the*  old  locality  in  PaU  Mall,  or  in  some 
other  equally  accessible  place.  To  secure  the 
novelty  and  interest  wMch  ought  to  charac- 
terize eveiy  display  imder  the  direct  sanction 
of  the  Society,  the  Council  have  passed  a 
unanimous  resolution, — 

''  That  no  photographs  will  be  admitted  that 
have  been  exposed  in  shop  windows  or  other- 
wise publicly  exhibited  in  this  country.'^ 

This  resolution  wiQ  of  course  be  strictly 
carried  out  by  those  whoreceivethe photographic 
works  and  arrange  them  on  the  iiiralls. 

This  step  has  been  taken  thus  early  in  order 
to  give  lovers  of  the  Art  plenty  of  time  ifor 
preparation,  and  to  prevent  misunderstandings, 
at  the  last  moment.  Further  notice  will  of 
course  appear  in  this  Journal ;  but  any  com- 
munications for  the  consideration  of  the  CouneU 
relative  to  the  Exhibition  should*  be  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  without  delay. 

Our  readers  will  be  g^  to  hear,  that  by  the 
aid  of  Mr.  Dehunotte  a  distinct  Photographio 
Exhibition  has  been  added  to  the  thousand- 
and-one  attractions  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  Hie 
collection  is  worth  an  hour's  inspection,  not 
only  for  the  idler,  but  for  the  practical  photo- 
grapher. 

The  day  is  evidently  at  hand  when  no  plaoe 
of  popular  interest  wUl  be  considered  to  faftve 
completed  its  attractions  imtil  it  has  ftimished 
itself  with  a  choice  collection  of  son-piotures. 
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The  (hwneil  of  the  Fhotograpkic  Society,  in 
jproposing  to  print  in  the  Journal  abstracts  of 
papers  read  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings,  or  in 
giving  the  papers  at  length,  do  not  therein/ 
adept  the  views  or  opinions  of  the  authors. 

The  same  proviso  extends  to  communications  to 
the  Editor, 


OPTICS. 


On  a  New  Stereoscopic  Apparatus, 

By  J.  C.  d' Almeida. 

[Prom  the  Oomptes  Eendus,  July  12, 1858,  p.  61.] 

Wheatstoitb's  rejecting  stereoscope  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  stereoscope  with  leoses  of  Bre  w- 
Bter.  Recently  M.  Eaye  has  made  known  a 
rery  simple  apparatus,  or  rather  a  simple 
arrangement  by  which  any  apparatus  is  dis- 
pensed with;  and  Claudet  has  discovered  an 
ingenious  mode  of  magnifying  the  images,  and 
rendering  them  visible  simultaneously  to  two 
or  three  observers. 

All  these  forms  of  apparatus  can  only  pre- 
sent the  phenomena  to  a  very  small'  number 
of  spectators  at  the  same  time.  The  author 
has  attempted  to  obtain  an  arrangement  by 
which  the  images  would  be  magnified  so  as  to 
become  visible  at  a  distance  of  several  metres, 
whilst  the  illusion  of  rehef  might  be  perceived 
from  various  points  of  the  room  in  which  the 
experiment  is  made.  He  has  succeeded  in  this 
by  two  processes: — 

I.  By  means  of  lenses,  the  images  of  two 
stereoscopic  prints  similar  to  the  ordinary  ones 
are  thrown  upon  a  screen.  The  projected 
images  are  superposed  upon  each  other,  nearly 
in  the  relative  position  in  which  they  would 
have  presented  themselves  if  the  objects  repre- 
.sented  by  them  were  before  the  eyes.  These 
two  images  form  upon  the  screen  an  inter- 
mingling of  lines  which  only  presents  confu- 
sion ;  and  it  is  necessary  that  each  of  the  two 
eyes  should  only  see  one  of  them — ^that  of  the 
perspective  trhich  suits  it.  For  this  purpose 
the  author  places  in  the  course  of  the  luminous 
rays  two  coloured  glasses  which  have  no  ele- 
ment, or  scarcely  any  element,  of  the  spectrum 
in  common.  One  of  these  is  the  red  glass  well 
known  to  physicists ;  the  other  a  green  glass 
which  he  has  obtained  in  the  shops.  By  means 
of  these  coloured  glasses,  one  of  the  images 
thrown  upon  the  screen  is  rendered  green,  and 
the  other  red ;  and  similar  glasses  being  placed 
before  the  eyes,  the  green  image  alone  will  be 
perceived  by  the  eye  covered  by  the  green  glass, 
and  the  other  to  that  furnished  with  the  red 
glass.    The  relief  then  appears  immediately. 


When  the  observer  changes  his  place  before 
the  screen,  the  phenomenon  persists,  presenting 
the  modifications  which  the  most  simple  no- 
tions of  perspective  would  enable  one  to  foresee. 
A  very  remarkable  modification  is  observed 
on  moving  to  one  side';  it  appears  then  as  if 
one  saw  all  the  changes  which  would  be  per- 
ceived if  the  objects  were  really  in  relief.  Tho 
objects  of  the  first  plane  appear  to  move  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  spectator,  which 
adds  to  the  illusion. 

.II.  In  the  second  process  the  two  images 
are  kept  colourless ;  each  eye  is  enabled  to  see 
the  one  which  is  adapted  to  it,  by  rendering 
the  production  of  each  image  intermittent,  and 
shutting  off  the  sight  of  the  screen,  sometimes  to 
the  one  and  sometimes  to  the  other  eye,  at  the 
moment  when  the  image  which  it  shoidd  not  see 
is  produced.  For  this  purpose,  the  light  which 
is  to  illuminate  the  stereoscopic  prints  is  previ- 
ously brought  to  a  focus  by  converging  lenses  : 
in  front  of  the  two  foci  is  placed  a  ccu^dboard, 
capable  of  turning  round  a  horizontal  axis,  and 
pierced  with  a  circle  of  holes,  which  passing  in 
front  of  the  two  foci,  allow  the  light  to  illumi- 
nate the  two  prints  alternately.  Whilst  this 
wheel  turns,  the  eyes  look  through  the  aper- 
tures in  another  cardboard  revolving  on  the 
same  axis,  and  pierced  with  holes  in  the  same 
way.  The  right  eye  can  only  see  at  the  mo- 
ment when  tho  right  perspective  appears,  and 
the  left  eye  also  becomes  free  when  the  left 
perspective  makes  its  appearance  :  this  may  be 
effected  by  a  small  electro-magnetic  apparatus. 


The  Obtkoscopic  Less. 
Letter  of  Professor  Petzvai  in  reply  to  Mr, 

VOIQTLANDEB. 

To  Mr.  Paid  Pretsdi  in  London, 

1  CAir  assure  you,  my  dear  Sir,  and  I  think 
you  wiU  agree  with  me,  that  amongst  my 
many  experiences  I  have  never  met  a  published 
article  more  remarkable  in  view  of  psychology 
than  Mr.  Voigtlander's  letter,  published  in. 
the  Photographic  Notes  of  May  15th.  Ho 
turns,  by  his  exertions  in  "virtuous"  wrath, 
his  assertion  of  having  known  the  new  com- 
bination of  lenses  seventeen  years  ago,  to  a 
perfect  absurdity.  There  is  no  possibility  that 
a  practical  optician  could  keep  a  lens  of  sucfa. 
superior  beauty  quietly  and  unused  during 
seventeen  years,  in  spite  of  the  want  felt  long 

And  for  what  purpose  all  his  warmth  in 
explaining  matters  which  have  no  interest  to 
the  public,  whether  they  are  true  or  not? 
What  does  it  matter  whether  Mr.  V.  had 
known  a  certain  production  of  optics  so  many 
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years  ago^  or  not  ?  The  qnestion  at  issue  is, 
do€S  he  manufacture  good  lenses,  or  bad  ones  ? 
Are  they  good — ^then  they  are  valuable,  even 
supposing  he  had  only  yesterday  made  their 
acquaintance;  but  are  they  bad — then  they  are 
valueless,  even  if  he  had  known  them  a  cen- 
tury, ago.  And  it  is  precisely  the  same  in  all 
his  innumerable  statements  and  assertions. 
They  have  no  interest  for  anybody,  whether 
they  are  right  or  wrong.  Suppose  (if  it  be  as 
he  asserts)  that  the  ^t  portridt-lenscs  had 
possessed  a  considerable  chemical  focus,  there- 
fore, having  been  decidedly  unachromatic,  and 
that  he  had  considered  it  well  to  preserve  this 
peculiarity, — ^then  I  say,  "  Very  well ;  Dietzlor 
manufactures  better  ones  now,  which  are 
achromatic,  and  which  have  no  chemical 
focus." 

Somebody  perhaps  may  think  that  the  asso- 
ciation of  my  name  with  the  name  of  Mr.  V. 
is  only  disagreeable  to  me  because  he  is  not 
sufficient  gentleman  for  me.  I  should  not 
like  at  all  that  anybody  should  possess  such  a 
wrong  notion  of  my  character.  I  respect  every 
honest  man,  and  I  am  therefore  obliged  to 
declare  that  the  mentioned  association  is  dis- 
agreeable to  me  from  another  reason,  viz.  be- 
cause it  is  an  untruth  that  Mr.  Y.  has  worked 
according  to  my  calculations ;  and  this  is  not 
ooly  an  indifferent  untruth,  but  such  a  one  as 
B  practised  for  deception  of  the  public — a 
misuse  of  my  name ;  and  I  am  not  only  right, 
but  it  is  my  duty,  to  oppose  and  contradict  this. 
Mr.  V.  does  not  work  according  to  my  calcula- 
tions, he  does  not  possess  any  formuloB  or  tables, 
and  has  not  seen  any  of  my  calculations. 
Thinking  this  of  some  importance  to  the  pho- 
tographic public,  I  may  be  permitted  to  enter 
here  into  some  details. 

There  are  two  various  modes  of  executing  an 
optical  production.  The  first  one  is  the  way 
flf  theory  of  mathematical  calculation.  But 
nobody  should  imagine  that  calculating  for  this 
puipoee  is  a  superfluous  formality ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  the  main  point  upon  which  every- 
thing relies.  All  the  dimensions  of  the  now 
optittl  production  arc  taken  from  tbe  principles 
of  fidenoe,  vi2.  radii  of  curvatures,  the  distances 
d  the  lenses  one  from  another ;  and  the  most 
careful  accuracy  is  required,  so  far  that  two 
combinations  of  lenses  of  the  same  material — > 
far  instance^  lenses  for  telescopes — may  not 
T8ry  at  all  in  their  exterior  appearance ;  never- 
Cbeless  the  effect  of  both  may  be  so  different 
that  one  is  decidedly  good,  but  the  other  de- 
cidedly bed ;  the  small  difference  of  1  in  the 
ladii  of  curvatures  being  only  perceivable  by 
tLe  finest  measurement.  It  might  be  also 
observed  that  the  optical  material,  the  glass,  is 
a  body  of  no  fixed  optical  properties  or  capa- 


bihties,  but  varying ;  and  perhaps  in  a  whole 
century  optical  glass  is  not  produced  twice  of 
the  same  identity.  Therefore  the  calculator  is 
obliged  to  extend  his  calculations  over  all  de- 
scriptions of  crown  and  flint  glass  to  be  met 
with  in  practice,  viz.  to  make  a  tabula  con- 
formable to  the  purpose,  the  calculation  of 
which  requires  a  considerable  expenditure  of 
tame  and  intellectual  power;  for  instance,  a 
combination  of  two  achromatic  lenses  requires 
the  labour  of  four  calculators  during  three 
months,  if  a  complete  tabula  which  may  be 
relied  upon  is  desired.  But  if  it  is  obtained, 
and  wo  are  enabled  to  command  the  means  of 
science  in  its  higher  application  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  the  proportions  of  the  glass  in 
refracting  and  dispersing,  then  we  can  find  out 
without  much  trouble  the  dimensions  of  the 
apparatus  to  be  executed  in  all  the  well-known 
descriptions  of  glass.  It  needs  only  a  "  common 
workman,"  a  clever  and  honest  glass-grinder, 
who  is  not  willing  to  forge  the  radii  of  curva- 
tures only  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  them 
afterwards  again  by  his  own  "  praxis,'*  and  the 
residt  will  be  "  quite  satisfactory  and  success- 
ful." But  the  value  of  the  produce  remains 
only  as  long  as  the  store  remains  the  same ; 
and  if  this  store  is  exhausted,  there  must  be 
done  from  the  tabula  a  new  calculation,  with 
all  the  renewed  implements  of  practical  execu- 
tion; viz.  moulds,  patterns,  grinding  dishes,.  &c. 
The  second  mode  of  execution  is  the  ortho- 
soopical  one.  It  is  not  so  difficult,  but  it  is 
supposed  that  somebody  else  must  have  executed 
the  first  one  before.  I  have  already  given  a 
complete  description  of  it  in  my  other  letter, 
and  it  consists  briefly  in  the  following  mode : 
viz.  the  lenses  calculated  by  Petzval,  and 
ground  by  Dietzler,  ought  to  be  copied  so 
accurately  that  there  appears  at  best  a  differ- 
ence of  3  ins. ;  but  a  new  graphic  name  for 
them  must  be  added.  It  is  possible  that  some- 
times by  accident  anybody  may  obtain  tolerable 
results  in  this  orthoscopic  mode  of  production^ 
with  the  difference  founded  on  the  nature  of 
the  matter,  that  the  productions  of  a  manufac- 
turer working  accoiding  to  the  principles  of 
mathematics  are  always  of  the  same  perfect 
quality,  but  those  of  an  orthoscopical  work- 
shop can  only  be  of  a  very  uncertain  quality. 
It  is  therefore  perfectly  clear  from  this  expla- 
nation, that  only  5i£c^  an  optician  works  accord- 
ing to  a  certain  calculation,  who  possesses  either 
the  optical  formula  and  tables,  or  who  hjoB  the 
assistance  of  a  mathematician  in  possession  of 
these  requirements.  But  any  optician  who  has 
lost  seventeen  years  ago  these  tables,  or  this 
assistance,  does  not  work  any  longer  according 
to  such  a  calculation.  Mr.  Y.  himself  confesses 
that  he  is  in  no  way  connected  with  me ;  he 
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confeflses  himself,  forthennore,  in  another  paper 
published  in  Leipsic,  that  he  has  not  reoeiyed 
nom  myself  any  tables  or  formulsB ;  therefore 
he  has  stated  an  untruth  in  his  prioe-list, 
and  anywhere  else,  by  announcing  ^e  words 
'^  according  to  the  odculation  of  Professor 
Fetzval,"  and  an  untruth  which  is  confessed  by 
himself,  from  which  usage  I  hereby  earnestly 
request  him  to  demst. 

For  the  puipose  of  preventing  in  future  any 
conflict  between  Mr.  Y .  himself  and  his  virtues, 
I  resign  herewith,  most  soleDuoly,  all  my  claims 
to  his  deference  and  gratitude ;  and  he  himself 
will  kindly  abstain  fram  the  use  or  misuse  of 
my  name,  as  I  hope,  that  after  this,  my  pubUc 
declaration,  the  public  will  not  believe  any 
fturther  that  he  is  working  according  to  my 
Calculations, 

I  request  you  to  publish  this  letter  as  a  reply 
to  Ifjr.  y.'s  attack,  or  defence,  as  he  calls  it 
(judging  from  this,  his  defence,  I  should  very 
mu(£  l^e  to  see  one  of  his  attacks),  inserted 
first  in  Sutton's  '  Photographic  Notes '  of  May 
16th;  and  at  the  same  tune  I  must  express 
my  thanks  to  this  gentleman  for  his  veiy  able 
popular  explanation  of  the  mode  of  operation 
of  my  new  lens.  Such  sensible  infixrmation, 
important  as  it  is,  escapes  too  often  the  in- 
ventor himself,  occupied  as  he  is,  and  stining 
in  nothing  but  integrals  and  mathematicid 
problems.  I  consider  these  contemplations  so 
valuable,  that  I  am  almost  inclined  myself  to 
devote  a  part  of  my  large  work  in  three 
volumes,  about  Opti<»,  for  the  propagation  of 
more  correct  notions  in  that  science.  Even 
for  the  progress  of  science  and  art,  such  endea- 
vours are  of  more  importance  than  we  may 
perceive  at  first  sight. 

The  discord  between  optics  as  an  art  and 
optics  as  a  science  is  an  historical  fact,  in 
consequence  of  which  each  of  them  went  their 
own  way  without  minding  much  the  other 
one.  If  a  man  of  science  has  discovered,  by 
deep  meditation,  one  of  those  marvellous  pro- 
ductions, he  has  generally  received  but  little 
assistance  from  practical  opticians.  Newton, 
Herschel,  and  Sdiroder  were  obliged  to  con- 
struct their  reflecting  telescopes  by  themselves. 
We  find  only  once,  and  as  an  exception,  both 
of  these  qualities  united  in  Frauenhofer,  but 
they  diverge  afterwards  veiy  considerably.  I 
myself  experience  the  same  fiite,  and  have  been 
obliged  to  erect  for  myself  a  small  workshop, 
only  for  the  purpose  of  digging  out  at  least  a 
&w  of  the  hidden  treasures,  which  have  been 
conjured  into  reality  in  numbers  and  signs  by 
science, — ^because  the  greater  number  of  opticd 
artists  alive  in  Europe  possess  very  little  sen- 
timent foe  these  marvels,  and  prefer  to  conduct 
their  art  rather  on  the  comfi)rtable  orthosco- 


pical  principle  than  on  the  scientific  way,  which 
IB,  at  all  events,  a  great  deal  more  troublesomQ. 
The  protection  granted  by  the  law  to*  mental 
property  is  perhaps  not  quite  illusive,  but  it 
is  so  expensive,  that  it  costs  more  than  it  is  in 
reality  worth.  In  consequence,  under  these 
circumstances,  there  remains  only  one  remedy 
to  prevent  the  degeneration  of  a  new  optical  pro* 
duction,  constructed  according  to  mathematical 
principles,  viz.  informing  ikt  pubUe.  This, 
however,  will  not  finish  orthosco|ncal  optics, 
but  it  TdU  submit  the  same  to  more  caution 
and  care,  and  therefore  they  will  be  obliged  to 
bring  their  produce  nearer  to  mathematL(»Ll  art. 
The  photographer,  who  knows  exactly  what  a 
new  lens  ought  to  be,  will  not  be  apt  to  be  too 
easily  deceived  by  an  orthosoopist.  And  if 
every  misuse  of  the  name  of  the  real  inventor 
cazmot  be  prevented,  still  the  same  will  at  least 
lose  much  of  its  injuriousness. 

I  should  like  to  have  this  letter  published  in 
some  of  the  English  papers  concerned  in  these 
matters,  the  more  so,  as  I  think  that  perhaps 
some  judicious  man  of  honour  might  be  found 
who  is  able  and  willing  to  assist  me  in  my 
efforts  of  propagating  truth  in  optics  by  means 
of  popular  information. 

Joseph  Pbizval. 


The  Plano'-cowuex  Lens, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal, 

Jersey,  Aug.  9, 186& 

SiK, — Since  you  were  kind  enough  to  insert 
my  letter  of  March  7th  in  the  last  Number  of 
your  Journal,  but  in  an  imperfect  form,  several 
paragraphs  having  been  omitted,  may  I  beg 
of  you  to  insert  the  following  observations  in 
your  forthcoming  Number.  They  relate  to 
the  position  of  the  stop  in  the  plano-convex 
lens,  to  which  I  alluded  in  my  former  letter,  in 
one  of  the  unpublished  paragraphs,  unless  my 
memory  deceives  me.  To  your  mathematical 
readers  these  additional  remarks  will  scarcely 
be  necessary ;  but  to  others  they  may  appear  of 
some  importance. 

Befening,  then,  to  the  figure  of  page  252  of 
your  last  Number,  since  a  stop  must  be  used 
with  every  view-lens  of  that  form,  I  have  to 
show  where  to  put  it,  and  to  prove  that  its 
fixed  position  does  not  sennblg  affect  the  truth 
of  my  theorem. 

The  stop  must  be  placed  at  such  a  distanoe 
in  front  of  the  lens  as  to  allow  the  most  ob^ 
lique  pencils  to  pass  through  the  lens  dose  to 
its  dixmmf erence ;  for  if  placed  farther  firom 
the  lens,  those  pencils  would  be  cut  of^  and  if 
nearer  to  it,  the  outside  of  ^e  lens  would  he 
useless,  and  might  be  removed  or  covered  up. 

Let  us  see,  then,  what  effect  this  has  upon 
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the  currature  of  the  image.  It  is  evident,  fh)m 
the  dcmoDstration  given  at  page  252,  that  the 
fod  of  the  most  oblique  pencils,  as  well  as  of 
the  direct  central  pencil,  transmitted  through 
the  same  stop,  lie  upon  the  same  sphere,  whose 
centre  is  e ;  and  as  for  the  pencals  of  inter- 
mediate obliquity,  their  foci  He  upon  a  curve 
a  little  within  the  sphere,  but  so  nearly  coin- 
dding  with  it  that  in  practice  the  two  curves 
may  be  considered  identical. 

The  introduction  of  the  stop  does  not  there- 
fore prac^icaZ^y  affect  the  truth  of  my  theorem 
as  ^ondated  in  your  last  Number. 

I  trost  you  will  not  defer  the  insertion  of 
these  remarks,  but  assist  me  in  giving  publidty 
to  an  important  fact  in  the  optics  of  the 
camera  obscuia.       Yours  faithfully, 

TilOXAS  SUTTOV. 


iemarh  on  tome  of  the  Properties  of  the  Pho^ 
tographie  Landscape  Lens, 
By  Geobge  6hai>bolt. 

In  jonr  kst  impression  you  published  a  paper 

i^  Mr,  Sutton  on  *^  The  Plano-convex  Lens," 
in  whieh  that  gentleman  asserts  that  he  has 
proyed  the  proposition  stated  in  a  former  letter 
of  Ids,  that  "  the  image  formed  by  a  piano- 
cowex  lens  having  its  plane  side  towards  very 
distant  objects  f  lies  on  a  spherical  surface,  having 
the  same  centre  as  the  convex  surface  of  the 
kn$." 

If  the  assertion  be  intended  to  apply  to  a 
phetogrc^phie  lens  with  a  diaphragm  in  front 
(and  if  not,  I  do  not  perceive  the  object  of 
poblication  in  a  journal  devoted  exdusively  to 
j&otigraphy),  it  is  an  erroneous  one,  arising 
fixm  a  misapprehension  or  an  ignoring  of  some 
of  the  conditions  to  which  a  pencil  of  rays 
impinging  upon  the  lens  is  subjected. 

The  sdence  of  optics  embraces  a  veiy  wide 
field  of  research,  even  in  its  theoretical  aspect 
alone ;  but  wh^  we  come  to  applied  optics, 
there  are  few  men  indeed,  if  any,  who  are  not 
occasionally  at  faxli  upon  some  particular 
point  of  application :  this  is  so  completely  the 
case,  that  even  the  most  renowned  in  the 
Msence  have  sometimes  promulgated  statements 
of  opinion  capable  of  refutation  by  others  who 
have  not  a  tithe  of  the  optical  knowledge  of 
the  fomier,  but  whose  energies  have  "been 
devoted  to  some  special  branch  of  the  subject. 

Xow,  the  £rst  error  committed  by  Mr. 
Sottoii  is  his  making  use  of  the  entire  aperture 
of  a  single  lens,  a  proceeding  that  no.  photo- 
grapher would  think  of;  but  if  a  diaphragm 
at  a  distance  from,  and  in  front  of  it,  be 
employed,  then  his  second  error  becomes  ap- 
parent, vis.  the  statement  that  **  we  have  now 
done  with  the  plane  aorfiftce;"  and ^this  leads 


us  by  another  step  to  error  the  third,  that 
"  the  distance  DF  "  (that  from  the  surface  of 
the  lens  to  the  focal  point)  '^is  a  constant 
quantity.''  Surely  any  condusions  upon  such 
data  could  scarcdy  be  expected  to  result  in 
anything  sound  except  by  a  miracle,  and  then 
only  by  the  means  taken  to  produce  a  good 
lens,  lliat  is,  by  balancing  the  errors  one 
against  another  so  as  to  reduce  the  residuum 
to  a  minimum.  If  it  be  contended  that  the 
assertion  was  applied  only  to  a  lens  without 
any  stop,  then  tiie  paper  has  about  as  much  to 
do  with  photography  as  the  celebrated  disqui- 
dtion  upon  '^  Chinese  metaphysics." 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  what  we  call  the 
^'focalpoinf'isin  truth  only  the  ^'cirde  of  least 
confusion,"  and  its  podtion  differs  accordingly 
as  we  employ  a  large  or  a  small  angle  of  aper- 
ture ;  but  more  thim  this,  with  a  diaphragm  in 
front  of  the  lens,  the  oblique  rays,  or  those 
from  the  sides  of  the  intendeid  picture,  isHl  only 
upon  the  edge  of  it,  and  with  the  ordinary 
apertures  used,  for  these  pencils  of  rays  not 
any  one  of  them  will  pass  through  the  point  G 
in  his  diagram,  the  centre  of  the  convex  sur- 
face. 

Now,  on  referonce  to  Nos.  62  and  66  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society,  pp.  145 
and  217,  two  papers  will  be  found  by  Mr. 
Goddard,  upon  the  course  of  the  oblique  rays 
through  photographic  plano-convex  and  me« 
niscus  lenses,  with  an  illustrative  diagram  in 
the  former-cited  page.  In  this  diagram  are 
traced  out  the  points  of  convergence  of  the 
extreme  rays  for  an  aperturo  of  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  upon  every  part  of  the  lens  at  the  same 
obliquity  of  inddence,  viz.  2Q^ ;  and  by  inspec- 
tion of  it,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  distance  DE 
in  Mr.  Sutton's  diagram  is  anything  but  a  con- 
stant quantity. 

This  same  hct  may  be  visibly  demonstrated 
in  a  very  simple  manner  by  any  one  who  has 
a  camera  fitted  with  a  landscape  lens,  as 
follows : — Place  a  lighted  candle  at  one  comer 
of  an  otherwise  dark  room,  retire  with  the 
camera  to  the  dde  furthest  romoved  from  the 
candle,  set  up  the  camera  as  for  taking  a  view, 
and  turn  it  so  that  the  image  of  the  flame  is 
somewhere  near  the  edge  of  the  ground-glass 
screen.  Focus  it  as  accurately  as  possible,  and 
fix  the  whole  apparatus  so  that  it  shall  not  be 
moved.  Now  piuh  in  the  diaphragm  of  the 
lens  until  it  is  in  contact  with  the  glasses; 
examine  the  image  of  the  flame  of  the  candle 
on  the  ground-glass,  when  it  will  be  found  to 
have  been  put  oondderably  out  of  focus,  and 
the  distance  between  the  screen  ana  lens  will 
have  to  be  shortened  in  order  to  restore  its 
original  definition.  The  reason  Is  obvious: 
by  pushing  in  the  diaphxa£poii  bo  as  to  tonob 
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the  lens,  the  image  of  the  candle  is  produoed 
by  its  centre,  and  conseqnentlj  the  lays  of 
light  &U  npon  the  convex  soiface  at  an  angle 
ef  obliquity  different  from  that  which  occurred 
with  the  d^phragm  in  its  normal  position.  It 
was  remarked  above,  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  shorten  the  distimce  between  the  lens  and 
the  screen  when  the  diaphragm  is  in  contact 
with  the  g^iass,  in  order  to  restore  its  original 
de/hition;  but  this  is  not  strictly  correct,  as 
it  is  not  possible  to  produce  an  equal  degree  of 
sharpness  for  any  given  angular  pencil  of 
oblique  rays  when  it  passes  through  ^e  centre 
of  the  lens,  as  when  it  is  diverted  to  the  most 
ftivourable  edge  of  a  photographic  combination. 
In  order  to  ascertain  the  fall  effect  of  the 
change  of  place  as  regards  the  diaphragm,  the 
camera  should  be  directed  towards  an  object 
having  fine  lines,  such  as  distant  railings,  &c., 
while  these,  being  brought  to  the  edge  of  the 
field,  should  be  examined  in  both  cases  by  the 
aid  of  a  powerfbl  eyepiece.  Those,  however, 
who  are  not  habituated  to  performing  delicate 
optical  experiments,  can  form  some  idea  of  the 
effect  by  simply  taking  two  pictures  of  the 
same  subject  without  altering  the  adjustment 
of  the  camera,  but  by  merely  shiftiTig  the  dia- 
phragm as  indicated  above,  and  then  careMly 
examining  the  edges  of  the  two  impressions. 

My  object  in  tihis  article  has  been  to  dear 
away,  if  possible,  some  portion  of  the  haziness 
of  ideas  existing  in  the  minds  of  many  photo- 
graphera  relative  to  the  question  of  large 
v0mn  small  lenses,  and  which  the  communica- 
tion of  Mr.  Sutton  appears  to  us  likely  to 
perpetuate,  if  not  to  increase ;  because,  if  his 
proposition  were  a  sound  one,  there  would  be 
no  reason  whatever  for  having  a  landscape  lens 
of  any  greater  diameter  than  tiiat  of  the  largest 
aperture  intended  to  be  used  therewith.  By 
the  use  of  a  lens  of  considerable  diameter, 
however,  having  the  diaphragm  at  a  distance 
in  front  of  it,  and  being  of  the  proper  form 
(that  is,  a  meniscus),  not  only  is  the  field  flatter, 
and  the  defimtian  at  the  ecq^es  of  the  picture 
more  perfcMot,  but  with  any  given  focal  length 
of  lens,  a  larger  surface  can  be  covered  pro* 
perly,  than  with  a  smaller  lens  of  the  same 
fboal  length. 

It  has  been  very  absurdly  supposed  by  some, 
that  the  use  of  large  lenses  has  been  introduced 
and  enoouraged  by  optical  instrument-makers 
with  a  view  to  their  own  aggrandizement,  by 
enablmg  them  to  make  higher  charges  fi>r  their 
goods.  I  say  dbmirdly  supposed,  because  not 
only  is  the  rate  of  profit  far  higher  with  small 
than  with  large  lenses,  but  it  is  also  imputing 
to  men  of  science  and  mathematical  attain- 
ments the  inability  to  test  correctly  the  appa- 
MtM  whioh  Iheir  own  ddll  has  devised ;  Ibr 


it  is  notorious  that  comparatively  tew  optical 
improvements  of  any  moment  have  originated 
with  the  makers  of  optical  instruments. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMISTRY. 

On  DeeompofiHon  in  CoUodMnn 
By  Mr.  Hi3i>wiCH. 

Ak  impression  is  not  uncommonly  enter- 
tained, that  negative  collodion  which  has  been 
iodized  for  a  long  time  invariably  produces 
more  intense  negatives  than  the  same  newly 
mixed ;  and  with  this  idea  it  has  been  recom- 
mended to  iodize  for  a  fortnight  or  so  befove  pro- 
ceeding upon  a  tour  of  landscape  photography. 
The  writer  having  intimate  km)wledge  of  the 
subject,  i^both  from  his  own  practice  and  also 
that  or  some  of  our  most  successful  photo- 
graphers, is  desirous  of  giving  a  caution  against 
the  implicit  adherence  to  this  custom ;  for  it 
has  without  doubt  been  the  cause  of  many 
fjEulures.  For  some  months  past  experiments 
have  been  made,  almost  daily,  with  samples  of 
collodion  prepared  in  various  ways,  and  the 
result  has  always  been,  that  when,  by  keeping, 
the  free  iodine  has  accumulated  beyond  a  cer- 
tain point,  and  the  colour  has  deepened  to  an 
orange-yellow  veiging  on  red,  the  negatives 
become  weak  and  metallic.  This  result — 
which  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  nitric  add  libe- 
Tated  in  the  film  on  dipping  in  the  bath— • 
takes  place  with  any  collodion,  but  more  rea- 
dily with  some  kinds  than  with  others,  the 
difference  depending  upon  the  mode  of  pre- 
paring the  pyroxylme,  as  will  be  shown  on  a 
fiiture  occasion. 

It  is  not  possible  to  lay  down  with  precision 
the  exact  time  at  which  a  collodion  will  have 
so  changed  as  to  be  in  the  best  possible 
state  for  a  given  kind  of  work,  since  much 
will  depend  upon  the  pyroxyline  as  above  stated, 
and  also  upon  the  ether  and  the  other  chemicals. 
Ether  is  a  complex  fluid,  and  it  is  not  perhaps 
saying  too  much  to  affirm  that  its  manufiicture 
is  imperfectly  understood.  Let  several  quan-* 
titles  of  plain  collodion  be  made  from  one 
batch  of  pyroxyline,  but  frx>m  different  samples 
of  the  best  ether,  and  after  keeping  for  six 
months,  they  will  not  agree  in  the  rapidity 
of  eliminating  iodine  firom  iodide  of  potassium. 
Still  less  will  those  of  six  months'  age  cor- 
respond with  others  recently  prepared;  and 
if  some  have  been  exposed  to  the  light,  the 
difference  will  be  even  more  marked.  Evi- 
dently either  the  ether  itself,  or  some  principle 
existing  in  it  in  minute  proportion,  is  suscep- 
tible of  chemical  change.  The  foUowing  in- 
stances are  given  in  proof.  A  gentleman 
resident  in  India,  and  well  known  as  a  aao- 
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oeBsfbl  photogmplhery  reoeived  a  tin  case  con* 
taiiiiiig  cdiodioil.  One  botQe  was  taken  out 
andfcHond  tobe  in  working  order*  Ifot  having 
oocaoon  to  use  it  farther  at  that  time,  he 
placed  it  cm  a  shelf  in  the  room  and  left  it  for 
several  weeks.  On  tiying  it  again,  it  libeiated 
iodine  rapidly  and  was  useless.  He  then 
opened  tha  case,  and  testing  the  other  bottles, 
found  them  good,  thus  proving  to  his  own 
ntis&ctioxi  the  injurious  action  of  ordinary 
daylight  upon  plain  collodion.  Again,  in  De« 
oember  1857,  two  samples  of  pliun  collodion 
made  ftom  ^jfferent  qualities  of  pyroxyline, 
were  espoaed  in  a  gbss  room  with  a  piece  of 
blue  htmus  paper  in  each,  oorrefipondii^  sam- 
ples having  been  at  the  same  time  put  away 
in  a  daik  cellar.  In  Febmaiy  1858,  the  col- 
kduffls  exposed  to  light  had  hUached  iJie  litmus 
paper  efiketnaUy,  and  on  adding  iodide  of  po- 
taaanmif  both  became  nearly  red  in  the  course 
of  half  an  hoar.  The  coiresponding  portions 
kept  in  the  daric  were  in  good  worl^ig  order, 
althoQi^  liberating  iodine  more  rapidly  than 
at  fiisfc;  in  these  bottles  the  test-papers  re- 
timed tfieir  blue  colour. 

Any  sample  of  collodion,  therefore,  which  it  is 
piopoKd  to  employ  for  landscapes,  should  first 
be  tned  tmrnedifOdy  after  iodizing  ^  and  only  in 
the  event  of  its  giving  a  weak  picture  should 
theeffeet  of  keeping  be  resorted  to.  We  hare 
taken  pains  to  inquire  what  plan  has  been 
adopted  by  oor  most  successfdl  exhibitorB,  but 
we  cannot  find  that  there  has  been  any  uniform 
mle.  8ome  of  the  finest  pictures,  and  of  a 
very  large  aixe,  were  taken  with  collodion  made 
from  linen  pyroxyline,  used  in  less  than  an 
boor  after  iodizing;  the  bath  nearly  free  from 
acetate.  This  preparation  of  collodion  gave 
great  intensity  at  first,  but  would  not  bear 
keeping,  soon  becoming  dark-coloured.  For 
other  landscape  views,  equally  good  in  every 
re^peet,  a  tough  collodion  was  employed,  about 
a  fortnight  old  and  rather  slow,  but  producing 
good  hslf-tone.  A  third  series  again  were 
tiken  with  a  collodion  very  old  and  inseneitiye, 
and  with  acetate  of  sUver  in  the  bath. 

Hie  extr^ne  heat  which  prevailed  about  two 
aymtha  since  afforded  a  good  opportonity  of 
eqwrimenting  on  the  keeping  properties  of 
coUodion.  Negative  collodion,  made  from 
calieo  pyroxyline  at  rather  a  high  temperature, 
and  iodised  with  the  potassium  compound,  be« 
hsved  as  fbUows  :'^lmmediately  after  iodikng, 
thebatii  belngnewlymade  and  free  flrom  acetate, 
the  average  time  of  exposure  with  an  ordinary 
view  Ibds  of  15'^inoh  focns,  quarter-inch  dia- 
phragm, was  twenty  seconds.  Theimage  after 
deveiopmeiit  had  a  xiah  bloom  upon  the  sorfiice, 
and  appeared  of  a  oheetnut«>brown  l^  tnms^ 
fitted  h^ty  tha  skjr  being  fiiUy  inteOM;  aod 


showing  a  tendency  to  solarise  when  tha  tints 
of  the  picture  contrasted  very  strongly.  After 
two  or  three  days  the  required  time  df  exposuro 
had  doubled,  and  there  was  less  definition  in  the 
shadows.  The  quantity  of  liberated  iodine 
continued  to  become  greater,  and  after  a  fort** 
night's  keeping,  a  stereoscopic  pictore  required 
three  minutes'  exposure,  and  tilie  character  of 
the  developed  image  had  completely  changed^ 
being  of  a  dull  grey  tone  by  reflected  light,  and 
slaty  with  reversed  action  on  the  skies  by 
transmitted  light.  Other  coUodions  differently 
prepared  did  not  yield  corresponding  results^ 
One  from  cotton-wool  pyroxyline^  rather  tough 
and  contractile,  and  producing  a  blue  negative 
when  first  iodized,  remained  in  working  order 
for  a  month,  taking  about  fimr  times  tiie  ori- 
ginal exposure,  but  giving  an  improved  quality 
of  picture. 

From  these  experiments  we  learn  that  of  two 
collodions  newly  mixed,  one  may  produce  a 
rather  weak,  and  the  other  a  strong  negative, 
yet  on  keeping  them  for  a  time  they  may 
change,  so  tiiat  the  intense  coUodion  beoomss 
feeble,  and  ifice  virgd. 

It  is  a  mortifying  circumstance  to  find,  on 
arriving  at  a  journey's  end,  that  the  chemicals 
are  not  in  working  order^  and  that  only  a 
troMmitied  potiHve  can  be  obtained,  whioh 
may  at  any  time  happen  when  the  whole  stock 
of  a  collodion  of  uncertain  eompimiion  is  iodised 
before  starting.  To  meet  audi  a  diiBonlty.  wa 
advise  that  two  nitrate  baths  should  be  taken^ 
one  containing  a  ftill  quantity  of  acetate  of 
soda,  and  the  other  pure  and  nearly  neutral. 
Use  the  latter  in  pa*eference  when  possibls, 
as  it  will  be  more  likely  to  work  free  from  stains, 
and  in  some  conditions  of  collodion  the  presence 
of  acetate  is  injurious  and  fhvours  solarisation. 
But  if  the  quantity  of  free  iodine  in  the  collodion 
is  so  great  as  to  produce  feebleness  of  negative, 
then  dipi  n  the  acetate  bath,  the  efibot  of  which 
will  be  to  neutralise  the  nitric  acid  liberated 
by  the  iodine,  and  to  substitute  acetic  add, 
thus  changing  the  colour  of  the  negative  fr<mi 
a  slaty  blue  to  a  black.  These  views  are  not' 
hypothetical,  but  are  deduced  from  actual  expe«* 
riment.  There  will  always  be  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  use  of  acetate  in  the  bath| 
unless  the  state  of  the  coUodion  be  taken 
into  the  account.  No  acetate  will  be  needed 
when  the  coUodion  is  nearly  neutral  and  gives 
a  brown  or  red  image,  but  as  a  remedy  fbr 
excess  of  iodine  in  coUodion  or  of  nitric  add  in 
the  bath^  it  wiU  be  serviceable;  or  in  fact 
under  any  conditions  whidi  produce  metallic 
negatives  with  reversed  lights. 

It  may  not  be  gen««Uy  known  that  ths  ad- 
dition of  a  drop  cS  an  essential  dl,  such  as  tha 

oil  of  doTcS;  ia  a  perfbet  restofattre  t9  eolhH 
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dion  which  has  become  brown  and  lost  intensity 
by  keeping.  This  oil  was  first  recommended 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  sensitiveness  to  old 
collodion,  but  it  has  a  marked  effect  npon  the 
intensity  of  the  developed  image,  as  weU  as  npon 
the  time  of  exposure  in  the  camera.  A  sample 
of  coUodion,  which  after  three  minutes'  exposure 
gave  shadows  without  detail,  and  a  transpa- 
rent sky  bounded  by  hard  dark  lines,  was  so 
effectually  cured  by  a  drop  of  oil  of  cloves  to 
the  ounce,  that  an  image  of  a  ruby- red  colour, 
and  ftdly  intense,  could  be  obtained  without  any 
addition,  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  developer. 
It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  the 
employment  of  an  essential  oil  is  a  safe  pro- 
ceeding as  regards  the  nitrate  bath.  We  have 
dsewhere  indicated  the  use  of  glycyrrhizine  in 
coUodion,  but  the  action  of  oil  of  cloves  upon 
nitrate  of  silver  is  somewhat  of  a  different 
kind,  and  more  likely  to  lead  eventually  to  a 
foggy  state  of  the  badi. 


On  the  Rreparatian  of  a  normal  Nitrate  Bath, 
To  the  Editor  of  ihe  Photographic  Journal, 

10  PaU  Mall,  Aug.  a,  1858. 
Si£»— It  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
the  quantity  of  nitric  acid  wrapped  up  in  the 
interstices  of  cr3r8tals  of  nitrate  of  silver 
varies  very  much>  and  of  course  according 
to  the  degree  of  acidity  of  the  solution  from 
which  the  crystals  are  formed.  My  atten- 
tion has  lately  been  drawn  to  this  subject; 
during  my  investigations  I  think  I  have  hit 
upon  a  method  of  not  only  preparing  a  nitrate 
of  silver  bath  in  a  normal  state,  but  also  of 
correcting  an  old  and  useless  bath  which  may 
have  become  add,  either  from  being  kept  in 
gutta-perdha  vessels,  or  £rom  the  liberation  of 
acid  arising  from  the  decomposition  caused  by 
old  collodion.  The  process  is  as  follows: — 
It  is  assumed  that  all  crystals  of  nitrate  of 
silver  contain  nitric  acid  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree:  fiising,  to  get  rid  of  its  presence,  is  a 
dumsy  and  objectionable  method,  for  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  fuse  nitrate  of  silver,  even  in  very 
small  quantities,  with  a  view  to  perfectly 
driving  off  the  free  nitric  acid  (for  which  the 
crystals  have  a  great  attraction)  without  pro- 
ducing a  new  decomposition  or  contamination ; 
the  object,  therefore,  is  to  render  inert  this  free 
nitric  acid.  The  alkaline  carbonates  have  been 
suggested:  this  method,  to  my  mind,  is  very 
objectionable :  in  the  first  place,  a  new  com- 
pound is  introduced,  carbonate  of  silver;  se- 
condly, if  too  much  of  the  alkali  be  added,  the 
atrength  of  the. silver  bath  is  impaired;  it  is 
also  not  unlikdy  that  triple  salts  are  fozmed. 
The  most  simple,  and  theonefore  the  best  plan, 


and  one  which  I  find  answers  invariably,  whe- 
ther the  bath  be  old  or  new,  is  to  add  to  the 
prepared  silver  bath  a  small  quantity  of  freshly 
precipitated  oxide  of  silver ;  &e  fr«e  nitric  acid 
seizes  upon  this  with  avidity,  and  forms  at 
once  nitrate  of  silver  (nitrate  of  silver  being  a 
nitrate  of  oxide  of  silver) ;  it  matters  not  whe- 
ther just  sufficient  of  this  oxide  be  added  or  a 
large  excess ;  if  the  latter,  the  strength  of  the 
bath  is  not  impaired,  the  imdissolved  excess 
being  simply  left  upon  the  filter.  Having 
treated  the  bath  in  this  way,  it  is  in  an  alkaline 
state,  and  no  picture  can  be  taken  with  it ;  for- 
tunately, however,  its  condition  is  perfectly 
normal,  for  the  water  which  dissolves  the  cry- 
stals of  nitrate  of  silver,  dissolves  also  a  spe- 
cific and  homoeopathic  dose  of  the  oxide  used, 
hence  the  alkaline  reaction.  It  now  becomes 
a  nice  point  to  act  upon  this  atom  of  oxide 
with  nitric  acid:  in  the  first  place,  the  excess 
of  undissolved  oxide  of  silver  must  be  separated 
by  filtration,  and  to  the  bright  filtered  solution 
add  -{ths  of  a  minim  of  nitric  add,  sp.  gr.  1*50 
to  200  ozs.  of  the  bath ;  this  quantity  is  suffi- 
dent  to  correct  the  alkalinity  produced  by  the 
presence  of  oxide  of  silver  dissolved  in  the 
water  of  the  bath,  and  at  once,  as  if  by  magic, 
a  most  perfect  picture  can  now  be  produced : 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  bath  is  ensured  by  the 
known  quantity  (being  minute)  of  the  acid 
added. 

I  consider  that  the  presence  of  this  add,  when 
it  can  be  so  nicely  calculated  as  now  described, 
is  far  less  objectionable  than  the  excess  of 
acetic  add  sometimes  used,  this  latter  being 
more  volatile,  and  the  attraction  for  nitrate  of 
silver  not  so  strong.  The  bath,  when  acetic 
add  is  added  to  correct  the  oxide,  is  subject  to 
changefrom  evaporationor  liberation  of  thiis  acid, 
due  to  a  want  of  a  powerful  affinity  for  silver 
which  it  fails  to  possess ;  whereas  the  nitric  add 
now  recommended,  however  small  the  quantity 
present,  is  with  difficulty  got  rid  of.  The  object 
of  this  communication  is,  therefore,  to  establisli 
these  facts : — 1st,  It  is  best  to  employ  fine  and 
pure  crystals  of  nitrate  of  sQver  for  preparing 
the  bath ;  2nd,  to  get  rid  of  the  excess  of  add 
wrapped  up  in  their  interstices  by  adding  to 
the  solution  suffident,  or  an  excess  of  oxide  of 
silver ;  3rd,  that  the  bath  so  prepared  is  in  a 
normal  condition.  4th,  To  render  it  effident 
and  in  working  order,  -Jths  of  a  minim  of  nitric 
add,  spec.  grav.  1-50,  must  be  added  to  every 
200  ozs.  of  the  filtered  nitrate  of  silver  bath  to 
neutralize  the  oxide  dissolved  by  the  water. 
5th,  It  is  very  evident  that,  having  corrected 
the  nitrate  of  silver  bath  with  the  oxide,  the 
undissolved  excess  must  be  filtered  away  before 
adding  the  specified  quantity  of  nitric  add.: 
6th,  All  niteate-ofHSilver  baths  that  have 
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amply  become  add  and  have  not  been  tampczod 
with  by  other  means,  can  at  once  be  restored  by 
iint  rendering  them  normal  by  means  of  oxide 
of  aOrer  (freshly  precipitated),  then  filtered, 
and  the  stated  quantity  of  nitric  add  added. 
In  caRoboration  of  this  statement,  I  have  lately 
got  together  as  many  baths  as  poedble  that 
were  oomparatiTely  worthless,  and  by  this  pro- 
oeas  have  rendered  them  perfect,  except  in  cases 
where  albiline  carbonates  and  acetic  add  haye 
been  added.  I  am  therefore  led  to  snppose  that 
triple  salts  may  be  formed  in  this  latter  case ; 
and  if  so,  they  are  no  doubt  a  certain  source 
of  instabibilily .  This  is,  however,  merely  con- 
jectoral ;  I  have  not  suffidently  examined  the 
sabject  to  speak  with  confidence ;  the  question 
is  not  now  of  mudi  practical  importance. 
7th.  I  consider  that  test  papers  are  worthless 
for  indicating  either  the  addity  or  alkalinity 
of  the  bath.  8th.  It  is  necessary  to  remember 
that  the  oxide  of  silyer  must  be  added  in  the 
moist  state:  I  propose  preparing  both  this 
oxide  SDd  add  of  known  strength,  in  order  that 
ail  photographers  may  at  pleasure  start  as  it 
were  anew  by  bringing  their  bath  first  into  a 
BOfinal  condition  and  then  adding  the  add 
coRcetive. 

EicHASD  W.  Thovas. 


PROCESSES. 


On  a  Modification  of  the  Oxymd  Process, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal, 

Penller^aie,  Aagart  6, 1858. 
SiSy — Ever  since  I  published  an  account  of 
my  experiments  with  oxymel,  I  have  devoted 
all  my  photographic  leisure  to  the  considera- 
tion of  that  and  other  means  of  preserving  the 
sendbility  of  exdted  collodion  films.  I  believe 
that  I  have  tried  all  the  many  processes  which 
have  been  recommended  for  this  purpose  during 
the  last  two  yean.  In  my  hands  oxymel  has 
affinrded  the  best  results :  it  is  easy  in  mani* 
pulatiaaa,  excellent  in  its  keeping-properties, 
and  reiiderB  the  feeblest  gradations  of  half- 
ahadow  with  beautifiil  fiddity.  The  process 
is,  however,  unfortunatdy  not  absolutely  cer- 
tain. This  uncertainty  depends  entirdy  on  the 
Taziable  nature  of  the  collodion  used:  when 
this  is  of  an  open  porous  character,  the  quan- 
tity of  nitrate  of  silver  retained  in  the  film, 
even  alter  prolonged  washings,  is  very  cond- 
derable,  and  amply  suffldent  for  all  the  pur- 
poaea  required;  but  when  this  texture  is 
finn  and  stmctnrdess,  then  the  free  nitrate 
of  diver,  although  not  wholly  removed,  is  too 
■nail  in  quantity  to  produce  a  negative  of 
axflldent. vigour  and  doidty  to  print.welL  I 
tberefixre  recommend  the  following  modifica- 


tion, which  I  have  tested  in  practical  field 
work  for  the  last  two  months  of  unusually  hot 
summer  weather,  and  under  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, which  enables  me  to  speak  of  it 
with  great  confidence  as  ensuring  first-class 
results  with  ease  and  certainty.  It  possesses 
also  the  important  advantage  of  working  well 
with  any  bath  or  any  collodion  of  ordinarily 
good  quality. 

According  to  my  present  method,  I  exdta 
the  plate  in  the  usual  manner,  then  wash  it 
thoroughly  in  waters  twice  or  thrice  changed, 
then  plunge  into  a  bath  containing  5  grains  of 
bromide  of  potasdum  to  1  ounce  of  water  and  \ 
drachm  of  alcohol ;  after  immerdon  for  a  few 
seconds  in  this  bath,  the  plate  is  to  be  carefully 
washed  in  several  waters  for  about  5  minuter 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  all  traces  of  free 
bromides,  and  then,  while  still  wet,  the  foUow-. 
ing  solution,  which  acts  in  the  double  capadty 
of  exciting  and  of  preserving  the  film,  is  to  bo 
applied  in  the  manner  that  collodion  is  mani- 
pulated. The  solution  is  composed  of 
Ordinary  oxymel ....  4  a  drachm. 

Water 1  ounce. 

Citric  add \  grain. 

Nitrate  of  diver  .  .  .  .  f     „ 
This  is  to  be  poured  on  and  off  the  film  two-or 
three  times,  and  the  plate  then  finally  reared, 
up  on  edge  to  drain  and  dry. 

One  ounce  is  enough  to  prepare  at  a  time, 
being  amply  sufficient  for  many  plates  10  x  12. 
It  must  be  carefiiliy  guarded  from  all  access  to 
white  Hght,  and  will  keep  good  for  a  day  or 
more ;  but  when  it  begins  to  show  signs  of  dis- 
coloration it  is  better  to  throw  it  away,  and 
prepare  a  fresh  quantity,  which  is  so  readily 
done  that  the  solution  may  be  made  and  fil- 
tered while  the  plate  is  in  tiie  bath. 

Before  devdopment,  the  film  should  be 
moistened  with  water ;  and  then  the  ordinary 
pyrogallio  solution,  containing  a  few  drops  of 
an  8-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  is  to 
be  applied,  proceeding  as  with  wet  collodion. 

I  need  hardly  observe  that,  in  experiments 
involving  the  keeping-properties  of  prepared 
plates,  a  long  period  is  required  for  testing  the 
exact  value  of  all  the  many  various  ingredients 
made  use  of,  and  I  cannot  yet  pretend  to  say 
that  the  formula  which  I  here  offer  is  ab- 
solutdy  the  best  that  can  be  devised ;  but  I 
can  undertake  to  recommend  this  process  with 
great  confidence  as  affording  an  easy  and  cer- 
tain method  of  obtaining  collodion  picturesrat 
a  distance  from  the  laboratory. 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  prindple  of  wash- 
ing in  an  iodide  or  bromide  batii,  and  then* 
restoring  sendbility,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
ferring keeping-properties  by  means  of  solution 
of  oxymd  or  other  oiganic  sabatanoesi  contain-^ 
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iag&itnie  of  silver  in  oonjiiiietioti  with  a  pow-^ 
MM  aoid,  -will  be  found  the  best  method  of 
accomplishing  the  long-sought  object  ofpre^^ 
■erving  ooUodJbn  plates. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  above  method 
bears  a  remarkable  analogy  to  Mr.  Fox  Talbofs 
original  oalotype  process;  and  it  was  byacare- 
M  oonaideration  of  the  principles  he  enunciated, 
that  I  arrived  at  what  I  have  found  so  sucoess^- 
taHf  and  here  recommend  to  general  practice. 

I  may  observe  that  plates  prepared  as  above, 
become,  after  a  few  hours  keepmg,  sufidently 
bard  and  dry  to  bear  printing  by  superposition. 
I  have  Bocceeded  in  making,  thus,  some  ex- 
cellent transparencies  for  stereoscopic  slides, 
holding  them  in  actual  contact  with  the  nega- 
tive, and  printing  by  artificial  light;  aminute's 
exposure  to  a  eamphine  lamp  I  have  found  to 
be  soi&cient. 

In  ocnduaon  I  would  express  my  desire  to 
lay  daim  to  nothing  in  this  communication, 
beyond  a  hearty  wish  to  advance  the  cause  of 
photography,  and  to  offer  unreservedly  to  my 
brethran  of  the  camera  a  process  which  has 
already  been  the  source  of  much  pleasure  and 
aatiafiiction  to  myself. 

J.  D.  LcawsLTv. 

P.S.-^It  should  be  observed  that  the  film 
ought  to  be  ikoToughly  dry  before  the  plate  Is 
exposed  in  the  camera.  Its  appearance  then 
is  semitransparent,  and  the  substance  hard  and 
homy. 

To  effect  this  desiccation,  it  is  better  to  in- 
troduce artificial  heat  into  the  box  or  cupboard 
where  the  plates  are  set  to  drain:  a  bottle 
filled  with  hot  water  will  answer  the  purpose 
well. 


On  Olass  Positives^ 
To  F.  Hardmch^  &q.,  King^»  OoUege. 

««4S3  Wot  Strand,  April  26, 1858. 
"Mt  DSAB  8iB,-~Allow  me  to  dissent  team 
the  viewii  expressed  in  your  paper  read  before 
the  Photographic  Society,  May  4, 1854,  as  to 
the  most  denrable  conditions  to  obtain  direct 
positives  on  gkss.  It  is  very  true,  as  you 
tiien  stated,  that  with  a  coUodion  containing  a 
large  proportion  of  pyroxyline  and  iodide,  and 
a  strong  bath,  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  the  lights 
being  oUiterated  in  the  development  before  the 
de^ shadows  ^oome  out,'  and  that  by  reducing 
pyroxyline  and  iodide  and  weakening  the  bath 
yon  do  get  superiority  of  suiflEU)e-definition;  yet 
practice  has  diown  that  in  working  with  these 
attoonated  films  we  are  sulgeet  in  a  very  great 
degree  to  smeaxs,  stains,  spots,  ftc,  and  at  best 
get  but  a  very  weak  thin  picture^  and  which, 
bv  ttrtJfidal  lights  it  is  diiBonlt  to  see#    I  say, 

*Hftffliffh  by  tbs  ynffflif  yoii  ibifixio  nuflCTrtji  as 


well  as  in  your  'Manual  of  Photographic  Che* 
mistry,'  you  avoid  the  former  evil,  yet  the 
remedy  is  by  no  means  so  perfect  as  by  the 
use  of  a  hromcU. 

''You  will  find  that  the  power  of  a  bromide 
is  so  great  in  reducing  this  tendency  of  the 
mere  iodide  to  obliteration  of  surfacordefini* 
tion,that  you  may  safely  indulge  in  pyroxylins 
and  iodide,  and  use  with  impunity  a  strong 
bath,  provided  only  that  you  have  bromi^ 
enough-*Miay,  more,  with  very  great  advan- 
tage, for  in  the  thin  iodide  positive  you  have  a 
weak  though  sharp  picture,  difficult  to  see  at 
night ;  by  the  other  you  get  a  strong,  sharp, 
and  $oft  positive,  having  almost  the  bddness 
and  vapour  of  a  paper  print,  and  capable  of 
being  well  seen  by  artificial  light,  with  high 
lights  almost  creamy  white,  in  lieu  of  pale  slaty- 
blue  whites. 

"  The  inMLiUe  remedy  is  the  bromide. 

"For  mi^foiee-defkdtionf  the  iodide  gives  a 
white  and  black  picture,  deficient  in  hdf-tone 
(that  is,  if  pyroxyline  be  sufficient  to  give 
strong  whites),  while  bromide  gives  excess  of 
half  tone  and  absence  of  high  light  and  deep 
shadow;  the  hi^py  medium  is  the  due  com-* 
bination  of  the  two.  Again,  a  valuable  prcH 
perty  of  the  bromide  is  to  check  the  tendency 
to  irregular  reduction  during  development,  by 
virtue  of  some  quality  the  nature  of  which  I 
will  not  venture  to  surmise ;  so  that  a  bromised 
coUodion  is  exempt  from  nearly  all  those  ills 
that  the  unfortunate  iodised  is  heir  to.  It  also 
happily  checks  the  tendency  to  rapid  decompo- 
sition, thus  allowing  a  good  quantity  to  be  sen- 
sitised at  one  time,  and  be  well  settled  before 
used,  another  inddental  element  of  cleanliness. 

«  Again,  by  being  able  to  use  a  large  amount 
of  pyroxyline,  such  a  quantity  of  diver  is  re-> 
tained  .and  reduced  that  any  small  amount  of 
inegularity  is  lost  in  the  general  quantity, 
—quite  unlike  when  you  are  working  with  a 
thin  film,  where  every  little  irregularity  shows 
because  it  bears  so  large  a  proportion  to  tha 
rest.  To  make  a  collodion  for  ponHnfe  use, 
that  will  bear  rough  usage,  where  a  good 
general  retuU  is  required  with  indifferent  ma- 
nipulation rather  than  the  highest  perfectioa 
requiring  practised  skill,  let  the  collodion  have 
full  as  mudi  pyroxyline  as  for  negatives,  and  be 
iodised  also  as  much-^iodide  of  ammonium  by- 
preference  ;  let  it  he  powdery  mihsir  than  gela- 
tinous, for  gelatinous  collodion  causes  the 
nitinte  of  silver  on  the  surfiuse  of  the  plate, 
when  in  the  hdder,  to  fiow  into  greasy  chan- 
nels, producing  corresponding  stidns  in  deve- 
loping. Moreover  it  does  not  drain  well  and 
unilbnnly ;  the  sdntion  hange  to  the  surfiiee« 
Next  add  a  bromide  to  it  i  ^  2  grs.  per  os.  i 
at  any  mto  add  as  lonoh  bromide  as  yon  cans 
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tiid  limit  to  the  bromide  ia  when  the  piotaie 
B  grey  and  flat,  with  an  excess  of  half-tone 
and  »  defieieney  of  high  light  and  deep  shade, 
otherwise  good  whites  and  blacks.  The  more 
bromide  there  is,  the  more  rough  nsage  it  will 
stand.  I  have  not  been  able  to  detect  any 
diilbmoe  in  the  action  of  the  bromides  of 
ammoniimiy  potasirinm,  cadminm,  zinc ;  bnt  the 
Ibiraer  is  moet  soluble.  Next  use  a  strong  bath 
— 40  grains,  well  addifled :  a  large  excess  of 
nitric  add  makes  it  slower,  with  a  loss  of  half- 
tone and  attennation  of  image ;  but  the  process 
is  in  no  degree  so  sensitiye  to  acidification  as  the 
ncgatiTe.  Acetic  acid  may  be  added  largely 
widioat  material  difference. 

«^nie  developer  innnddUdl  hands  should  be 
veak ;  and  then  it  may  be  used  with  impunity. 
1  nae  SpiUer^s  formula, — 

Sulphate  Iron  ...  16  grs. 
Kitrate  potash ...  10   ,, 
Oladal  acetio  acid.  20  minims. 

Alcohol 30      „ 

Water 1  o«. 

No  nitiie  acid  is  needed.    It  requires  skill  in 
its  me,  and  is  a  questionable  good.    The  above 
defeloper  allows  the  image  to  be  fiiirly  seen 
before  it  is  thrown  off,  ta^ng  in  cool  weather 
neariy  00  seconds  to  bring  out,  allowing  the 
shades  of  the  drapery  to  be  seen.    In  warm 
weather  it  wiU  be  better  to  dilute  to  one-half 
with  water.      It  is  very  important  to  add 
alcohol;  it  allows  the  developer  and  sui&ce- 
siher  to  mix  without  staining,  and  before  ac- 
tion sensibly  commences. 

''It  is  important  to  drain  well,  coaxing  off 
all  the  solution  that  will  come,  and  wiping  not 
eoly  baek  of  plate,  but  comers  of  slide ;  and 
when  the  plate  has  been  exposed,  and  prior  to 
developing,  it  should  then  again  be  examined, 
and  the  solation  that  has  drained  to  the  bottom 
dHmld  be  coaxed  off  with  blotting-pi|per.  When 
the  developer  is  poured  on,  it  should  be  done 
with  a  bold  sweep,  so  as  to  cany  it  not  only 
across  the  plate  to  the  end,  but  over ;  there  wiU 
atiU  be  plenty  of  nitrate  solution  left  in  the 
ihn.  This  waMng^off,  by  the  developer,  of 
the  drained  nitrate  solution  gets  rid  of  one  of 
the  greatest  causes  of  stains.  It  is  not  a  good 
plan  to  poor  the  positive  developer  off  and  on 
the  plate ;  keep  sufficient  on,  and  let  it  wni- 
ybrm/jf  flow  badcwards  and  forwards.  Of  course 
there  is  no  need  to  say  the  plate  must  be  well 
wished  before  immersing  in  the  cyanide ;  an 
eaoT  in  this  is  shown  by  the  picture  getting 
the  bhteB.  I  don't  like  using  very  strong  or 
venr  weak  cyanide,  and  above  all  things  not 
raw  cyanide,  tiiat  without  silver. 

'^The  best  plan  is,  when  the  old  gets  ex- 
kiutedy  add  fresh  lumps  and  fresh  water,  but 
aiely  begin  aHMw  altogether.    Baw,  fresh 


cyanide  acts  too  sharply  on  the  delicate  half •« 
tones. 

**  1  have  now  nearly  exhausted  my  stodc  of 
suggestion^.  The  bulk  of  them  may  perhaps 
be  classed  under  the  head  of  'teaching  your 
grandmother,*  ftc. ;  but  conunonplace  as  they 
may  be,  the^  are  essential  to  success.  But 
the  grand  pomt  is  the  composition  of  the  col- 
lodion. 

'*  1  have  worked  this  out  with  great  labour 
and  pains,  and  am  in  the  confidence  of  some  of 
the  best  positive-collodion  workers  in  the 
kingdom,  who  concur  in  these  views.  More-* 
over,  so  confident  am  I  in  the  peculiar  pro<« 
perties  of  the  bromides  for  podtives^  that  I 
have  laid  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  any  eoUo-^ 
dion,  not  reticulated,  no  matter,  scarody,how 
prepared,  whether  originaUy  made  from  paper 
or  cotton— however  iodised,  whether  intended 
for  n^iatives  or  podtives,  will  make  a  good  pod<* 
tive  collodion  by  simply  brondsing. 

'^An  old  iodised  coUodion,  3  months  old, 
that  in  a  good  lig^t,  with  an  irm  developer,  win 
in  a  minute  give  (ndy  a  hard  &ce,  and  no  de- 
tail, and  with  3  minutes  with  pyio.  give  leas, 
bromise  it,  and,  though  you  will  not  be  able  to 
take  good  and  quick  n^;atives,  yet  in  80  seconds 
you  may  take  a  good  podtive* 

''Though  good  and  quick  negative  collodion 
is  still  rare  enough  in  the  market,  yet  excellent 
podtive  collodions  are  advertised  by  fresh  men 
every  day,  all  based  upon  the  discovery  of  the 
wonderfdl  improvement  made  in  a  perhaps 
indifferent,  or  worse,  collodion  by  the  addition 
of  a  bromide. 

''I  conclude,  hoping  that  the  hints  thrown 
out  will  be  usefnl,  and  ftiUy  assured  tha^ 
though  unsolidted,  they  wiU  he  reodved  in  the 
spirit  in  whidi  they  are  vmtten. 


Notes  on  Long's  Dry-OoUodion  I^roeess* 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Photograpkle  Jowmoi, 

Bib, — ^In  introducing  a  new  process  in  Pho- 
tography, it  is  difficult  to  induce  some  to  give  it 
a  fair  tnal,  and  others  to  manipulate  witi^  suf- 
fident  care  to  ensure  success.  The  following 
hints  may  be  usefdl  to  those  who  praotase  the 
Bry-CoUodion  Process  by  my  method.* 

Old  vniste  Collodion  is  used  to  dean  the 
plate ;  and  this  i»  done  without  any  diffieolty 
in  a  cool  place,  but  if  the  operator  should  aU 
tempt  to  clean  his  plate  in  tiie  gjass  room,  or 
in  a  very  warm  place,  he  will  be  inconvenienced 
by  the  collodion  drying  in  little  spedcs:  the 
remedy  for  this  is  obvious. 

The  collodion  that  is  suited  to  the  dry  pro* 

*  The  Dnr-Collodion  Prooesfib  by  Ghas.  A.  Long. 
Bland  ahb  Lohg,  Fleet  Street 
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cess  contains  a  laige  amount  of  alcohol,  and  is 
in  consequence  much  longer  in  '^  setting  "  on 
the  plate  than  the  ordinary  negative  collodion. 
This  condition  is  liahle  to  give  some  tix)uble  to 
an  inexperienced  manipulator.  On  removing 
the  plate  from  the  bath,  instead  of  an  oven 
coating  he  may  find  that  the  lower  part  of  the 
plate  is  covered  with  a  number  of  transparent 
spots  where  there  is  no  iodide  of  silver ;  these 
are  caused  by  the  collodion  not  being  properly 
set  before  being  immeised  in  the  bath.  Now 
let  him  coat  a  second  plate  with  the  dry  col- 
lodion, and  leave  it  a  long  while  before  immer- 
sing it  in  the  nitrate  bath,  afterwards  examining 
the  sensitive  film  by  transmitted  light ;  he  will 
find  that  the  edges  and  the  comer  opposite  to 
that  from  which  the  collodion  was  returned  to 
the  bottle  are  not  so  opaque  as  the  iodide  of 
silver  on  the  rest  of  the  plate :  this  is  an  in- 
stance of  leaving  the  plate  too  long  a  time  out 
of  the  bath.  Two  trials  should  be  sufficient  to 
educate  the  tyro  in  the  proper  time  that  must 
elapse  between  coating  the  plate  and  its  im- 
mersion in  the  nitratc-of-silver  bath :  an  ex- 
cellent plan  in  practice  is  to  allow  the  plate, 
after  coating  with  the  collodion,  to  dram  by 
the  delivery  comer  on  to  a  piece  of  blotting- 
paper  ;  this  will  prevent  the  thickening  of  t£e 
^Itn  that  is  likely  to  occur  at  the  lower  edge  of 
the  plate,  and  which  is  found  to  be  an  incon- 
venience in  developing  and  washing  the  picture. 

The  collodion  used  in  the  dry  process  must 
be  absolutely  in  what  is  known  as  a ''  powdery" 
condition;  otherwise  it  will  be  impossible  to 
obtain  good  results :  blistering,  washing  off  of 
the  film,  and  innumerable  other  inconveniences 
will  result  from  the  use  of  a  contractile  collo- 
dion. Old  collodion  that  has  become  powdery 
by  keeping  will  not  answer,  as  it  becomes 
sufficiently  contractile,  on  drying,  to  ruin  the 
best  negatives,  giving  rise,  as  before  stated,  to 
blisters. 

It  sometimes  happens,  when  large  plates  are 
being  coated  from  a  comparatively  small  bottle 
of  collodion,  that,  after  sensitizing,  the  plates 
will  present  irregular  patches  and  '^  streamers" 
at  the  bottom :  these  are  caused  by  the  collo- 
dion being  over-iodized,  and  may  be  corrected 
by  adding  a  little  plain  collodion  to  that  already 
in  use,  until  these  streaks  disappear. 

During  the  preparation  of  a  number  of 
plates,  it  is  necessaiy  from  time  to  time  to 
ascertain,  on  the  removal  of  a  plate  from  the 
bath,  whether  the  film  of  iodide  of  silver  is  in 
the  right  state :  this  is  accomplished  by  mb- 
bing  tiie  finger  across  the  plate.  If  the  film 
gives  before  it,  and  the  passage  is  indicated  by 
a  transparent  space  with  well-defined  edges, 
you  may  argue  that  the  collodion  is  in  a  proper 
Condition,  and  that  tho  film  of  iodide  of  ^ilvQr 


is  as  it  should  be;  on  the  contnuy,  if  the 
finger  lays  hold  of  the  film,  and  teurs  it  in 
passing  across  tho  plate,  we  may  know  that 
the  film  is  not  in  a  correct  state,  and  that 
plates  prepared  under  these  circumstances 
would  yield  blistered  pictures. 

Grant  that  the  collodion  is  of  the  proper 
kind,  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  feiult. 
We  find  it  in  the  bath :  after  a  great  number 
of  plates  have  been  prepared  in  a  nitrate  bath, 
it  contains  a  vast  amount  of  ether,  which  has 
been  washed  off  each  plate  successively ;  it  is 
this  that  causes  the  fibn  to  assume  the  semi- 
contractile  stmctnre  pointed  out  above.  The 
remedy  is  very  8im][>le :  boil  the  nitrate  bath 
in  a  glass  vessel,  and  filter  it,  when  cold  again, 
into  the  trough,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  use,  and 
give  as  satisfieictory  results  as  it  did  when 
freshly  prepared. 

It  will  be  noticed  as  a  peculiarity  of  this 
dry  process,  that  the  plates  do  not  require  any 
washing  after  being  rendered  sensitive;  in 
fact,  it  has  been  proved  by  actual  experiment, 
that  plates  which  have  been  freed  from  all  trace 
of  nitrate  of  silver  before  applying  the  preser- 
vative solution  are  absolute  failures,  whereas 
those  in  which  the  largest  amount  of  nitrate 
of  silver  could  be  retained,  have  furnished  the 
best  and  most  magnificent  results. 

Many  amateurs  and  beginners  at  this  pro- 
cess fancy  that  they  cannot  apply  the  preser- 
vative solution  in  too  lavish  a  manner ;  this  is 
an  error  &tal  to  success.  We  merely  want  to 
remove  sufficient  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  to 
prevent  its  crystallization  on  the  surface  of  the 
plate  when  dry.  In  order  to  arrive  at  this  end, 
we  measure  out  in  our  glass  just  sufficient  pre- 
servative solution  to  cover  iJie  plate  twice, — ^To 
particularize — ^for  a  stereoscopic  plate  we  use 
3  drachms,  for  a  9  x  7  plate  8  drachms,  and  bo 
on ;  half  of  these  quantities  are  used  to  wash 
off  the  superabuaiance  of  free  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  the  other  half  to  equalize  that  which  re- 
mains in  the  pores  of  tho  film,  and  to  act  as  a 
vehicle  to  prevent  its  crystallization,  and  also 
to  give  a  hard  coating  to  the  sensitive  surface 
to  prevent  injury  while  the  plate  is  being 
used. 

The  only  care  required  in  applying  the  pre- 
servative solution  is  to  be  sure  that  it  is  made 
to  flow  off  the  plate  from  each  comer  in  suc- 
cession, in  order  that  there  may  not  be  any 
accumulation  of  nitrate  of  silver  at  these  places, 
which  would  cause  an  irregularity  in  the  do- 
velopement.  As  a  matter  of  cleanliness,  in 
practice,  it  is  necessaiy  carefully  to  wipe  tho 
backs  of  the  preserved  plates  quite  dean  with, 
a  piece  of  blotting-paper  or  papier-Joseph. 
When  dry,  the  preserved  plates  mil  keep  for 
an  indefinite  time,  provided  they  are  protected 
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from  damp  and  the  influence  of  solphmetted 
hjdrogen,  which  is  £atal  to  them,  attacking  the 
flSver,  and  rendering  them  ufielees. 

lleae  plates  have  been  pieBerred  for  twebre 
oantiis  withoat  deterioration ;  and  we  see  no 
leason  why,  with  an  ordinary  amount  of  care, 
they  would  not  keep  good  indefinitely. 

As  a  matter  of  routine  in  the  operating-room, 
iFheu  aereral  plates  are  in  courae  of  prepara- 
tion, it  will  be  found  a  good  plan  to  test  the 
bath  firom  time  to  time  by  taking  an  ordinaiy 
wet-collodion  negative  in  it,  say  i^ter  every  12 
plates,  or  more,  according  to  the  size  we  are 
working  on  ;  this  wOl  enable  the  operator  to 
detennine  whether  the  bath  is  giving  dean 
fietiuesy  or  whether  any  alteration  is  necessary 
to  secure  Hiis  end. 

Hie  time  of  exposure  of  the  plates  must  de- 
pend BO  entirely  on  circumstances,  that  it  is 
nert  to  impossible  to  give  any  de&iite  direc- 
tions on  that  head.    However,  with  a  single 
IflDdscflpe  lens  16  inches  focus,  and  with  a 
hiAi-indi  stop,    from  4  to  5  minutes  will 
be  aB^le  exposure  on  a  bright  day;  with  a 
sbffftet  &<ma  lens,  less  time  will  be  sufficient, 
mi  with  a  longer  focus  more  time  must  be 
albwed.  We  find,  with  the  double-lens  stereo- 
seopk  camera  with  compound  lenses,  that  one 
fldnute  in  sunlight  is  quite  sufficient,  and  pro- 
duces dense  and  perfect  negatives. 

If  we  observe,  on  applying  the  developing  so- 
hitioa,  that  the  picture  all]''  comes  out"  at  once, 
liigh  lights,  deep  shadows,  and  aU,  we  may  be 
nre  that  the  plate  has  been  over-exposed ;  if, 
on  the  contrary,  after  the  lapse  of — say  6 
Bunutes,  we  can  only  perceive  tiie  high  lights, 
we  may  say  of  a  certainty  that  the  plate  has 
not  had  sofficient  exposure. 

The  proper  time  for  a  picture  to  show  all  its 
details  is  from.  4  to  6  minutes;  everything 
should  be  "  out  **  by  that  time,  although  the 
development  may  have  to  be  continued  for  20 
minutes  longer  in  order  to  get  up  the  proper 
amount  of  intensity.  This  leads  me  to  notice 
an  enor  that  produces  more  failures  than  are 
dreamt  of,  namely,  that  of  using  a  few  drops 
of  the  nitrate  bath  to  add  to  the  gallic  acid  in 
developing,  instead  of  adding  the  same  quantity 
from  a  perfectly  pure  solution ;  the  consequence 
is  that  the  developer  becomes  discoloured, 
throws  down  a  precipitate,  and  the*  picture 
whicli  bids  fiur  to  be  our  finest  negative  is 
utteaiy  mined,  being  covered  with  spots  and 
tbo  with  a  sandy  sort  of  deposit  whicJi  cannot 
be  removed  by  washing  nor  the  thousand  and 
one  remedies  that  are  recommended  to  photo- 
giaphers  in  distress.  The  mishap  thus  de- 
tailed is  caused  by  the  iodide  of  silver  that  is 
&Bolved  in  the  bath  being  precipitated  when 
it  is  mixed  with  the  gallic-acid  sdLution ;  the 


gallic  acid  then  decomposes  it,  and  the  results 
follow  as  shown  above. 

The  same  effect  is  brought  about  by  washing 
the  developing  glass  out  with  common  wat^ 
before  use,  and  neglecting  to  dry  it ;  on  the 
addition  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  a  chloride  is 
formed,  on  which  the  gallic  acid  exerts  its  in- 
fluence, to  the  great  detriment  of  the  picture 
and  the  disappointment  of  the  operator. 

During  tli^  development  of  the  pictures  pro- 
duced by  my  diy  process  I  have  sometimes 
noticed  a  peculiar  marbled  appearance  in  the 
skies,  which  does  not  extend  to  the  details  of 
the  picture.  I  have  in  my  possession  a  re- 
markable instance  of  this  marbling,  in  which 
the  line  of  the  houses  against  the  sky  is  re- 
peated in  a  most  extraor^ary  manner.  There 
appears  to  be  a  thickening  of  the  deposit  near 
the  object,  then  a  comparatively  clear  line,  and 
again  a  thickening  oorrespondiog  exactly  with 
the  outline  of  the^building,  and  then  the  gene-, 
ral  marbling  appears  to  hold  its  own. 

I  am  inclined  at  present  to  attribute  this 
curious  effect  to  allowing  the  developing  solu- 
tion to  remain  on  the  plate  for  too  long  a  time 
without  gentle  agitation  by  blowing  on  the 
surface,  or  otherwise,  as  I  have  invariably 
found  tiiat  neglect  of  this  precaution  has  re- 
sulted in  the  marbled  appearance,  whilst  at- 
tention to  it  has  almost  invariably  prevented 
its  occurrence.  I  merely  mention  this  pecu- 
liarity of  development  in  order  that  those  who 
are  following  the  process  may  anticipate 
meeting  with  it — ^not  that  it  injures  the  pic- 
ture in  the  least,  for,  by  continuing  the  de- 
velopment sufficiently  long,  it  is  entirely  ob- 
literated, and,  further,  it  never  appears  in  the 
pictore  itself,  but  is  always  confined  to  the 
sky. 

I  would  caution  beginners  against  rejecting 
a  negative  in  which  all  the  details  are  apparent^ 
but  are  too  weak  to  be  of  service  for  printing. 
Let  them  rather  continue  the  development  for 
a  longer  time,  until  they  have  quite  determined 
that  no  good  result  will  follow ;  for  I  well  re- 
member in  my  early  trials  with  the  dry  process, 
that  many  most  promising  results  were  rejected 
by  me  from  want  of  patience  and  a  knowledge 
that  the  development  of  a  photographic  picture 
can  be  continued  ad  libitum  until  every  part 
where  silver  is  deposited  becomes  as  opake  aS 
a  piece  of  metaL 

I  fear.  Sir,  that  I  have  occupied  too  much 
space ;  but  I  trust  that  many  of  your  readers 
will  find  some  assistanoe  from  these  desultory 
notes — notes  extending  over  a  considerable 
period,  and  having  reference  to  difficulties. that 
have  been  brought  under  my  notice  by  ama- 
teurs and  others  who  have  been  practismg  thia 
dry  process.  Chas.  A.  Loire. 
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PTiotoffrajphy,  Artistic  and  Scientific. 
By  Hjenby  p.  Robikson. 
Ik  looking  tiiTough  the  four  volumes  of  the 
Society's  Journal  already  published,  we  find  a 
large  mass  of  information  relating  to  the  science, 
but  scarcely  a  word  on  the  art  of  photography. 
It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  followers  of 
this  delightful  pursuit  were  not  aware  that 
they  have  the  opportunity  of  conveying  thought 
and  feeling,  equally  as  much  as  painters  and 
poets.  Photographers  must  not  suppose  that 
any  unusual  amount  of  talent  or  genius 
is  required  to  make  them  successful;  they 
have  only  to  study  their  subjects  carefully 
with  a  view  of  removing  a  few  of  the  most 
glaring  faults  (visible  to  all  after  .the  picture 
is  finished),  and  they  will  produce  very  re- 
spectable works.  I  believe  the  time  will  ar- 
rive when  we  shall  look  upon  the  pictures  we 
now  think  so  much  of,  as  we  do  on  the  crude 
efforts  of  the  early  pamters,  acknowledging 
their  perfection  of  finish,  their  beautiful  tone, 
and  their  great  truth,  but  at  the  same  time 
being  conscious  of  their  stiff  and  cramped  forms, 
their  vacant  expressions,  and  niany  other  faults. 
The  column  and  curtain  backgrounds  have 
nearly  disappeared ;  other  errors  will  follow ; 
and  as  our  knowledge  increases,  photographs 
will  become  fine  works  of  art,  taking  their  po- 
sition with  the  best  works  of  the  best  painters. 

I  much  regi'ct  that  this  subject  has  not  been 
taken  up  long  ago  by  some  of  our  most  eminent 
photographers.  But  in  the  absence  of  abler 
pens,  I  will  endeavour  to  offer  a  few  hints  on 
the  composition  and  arrangement  of  figures, 
with  the  hope  of  inducing  photographers  to 
think  as  much  of  what  they  mean  to  do,  as  of 
the  means  of  doing  it;  for  however  good  in 
execution  photography  may  be,  it  is  worse' than 
useless  if  employed  on  a  badly-arranged  subject. 

But  before  I  proceed  further,  I  have  a  few 
words  to  offer  on  the  best  mode  of  taking  nega- 
tives, although  the  subject  is  nearly  worn  out. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  few  amateurs  know 
what  a  really  fine  negative  is;  many  suppose 
that  if  a  negative  is  intense,  it  must  be  good : 
this  is  quite  a  mistake ;  the  densest  part  of  a 
portrait  negative  should  not  be  quite  opake, 
but  sufficiently  transparent  to  show  a  brilliant 
light  through  it :  the  darkest  black  should  be 
nearly  or  quite  transparent,  the  intermediate 
tints  varying  infinitely  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes. A  good '  negative  will  give  aU  the 
details  of  black  drapery  without  in  the  least 
overdoing  the  whites.  A  lady's  white  muslin 
^ss  is  not  a  mass  of  blank  paper,  as  we  so 
often  see  it  represented  in  untouched  prints, 
but  is  full  of  the  most  delicate  details  of  light 
and  shade ;  and  it  can  be  perfectly  produced 
without  in  the  least  damaging  or  neglecting 


other  parts  of  the  picture.  I  think  so  very 
much  depends  on  the  picture  containing  the 
exact  balance  of  light  and  shade  as  seen  in 
nature,  that  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  a 
method  of  working  which  I  find  very  success^» 
although  it  varies  but  little  from  the  mode 
usually  employed. 

The  Silver  Bath.—Tske  12  drachms  of  the 
purest  nitrate  of  silver  and  melt  it  slowly  in  a 
porcelain  cup  over  a  spirit-lamp,  removing  the 
lamp  the  moment  the  crystals  are  melted,  or 
there  will  be  danger  of  converting  the  nitrate 
into  nitrite.  When  the  silver  is  cold,  dis- 
solve it  in  4  ounces  of  water  in  a  glass  vessel,, 
in  another  vessel  dissolve  3  or  4  grains  of 
iodide  of  potassium  in  1  ounce  of  water ;  add 
the  iodide  slowly  to  the  silver  until  it  will  no 
longer  rcdissolve  the  precipitated  iodide  of 
silver ;  then  put  in  3  or  4  drops  of  glacial 
acetic  acid,  fill  up  with  distilled  water  to  make 
20  ounces  in  all,  and  filter.  This  bath  should 
work  well ;  but  as  the  quality  of  nitrate  of 
silver  varies,  it  wiU  require  a  few  more  drop& 
of  acetic  acid  if  the  picture  fogs. 

TJie  Collodion, — ^I  often  find  amateurs  in 
trouble  about  their  collodion,  but  we  can  now 
get  it  made  so  perfect  and  so  thoroughly  to  be 
relied  on,  that  this  difficulty  no  longer  exists. 
I  have  used  a  collodion  manufactured  for  me 
by  Mr.  Hardwich ;  it  produces  a  soft  and  l^harp 
image,  with  dehcate  half-tints  quite  free  from 
blank  patches  of  black  and  white,  is  very  quick 
in  action,  and  if  intensity  is  required,  it  can  be 
produced  to  any  extent  by  continuing  the  de- 
velopment. If  the  collodion  becomes  thick, 
opoke  lines  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  nega- 
tives ;  this  fault  can  be  removed  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  small  quantity  of  a  mixture  of  ether 
6  drachms,  alcohol  2  drachms.  Alcohol  and 
ether  in  the  bath  will  sometimes  cause  these 
Hues,  but  as  they  are  useless  they  should  never 
be  added. 

The  developing  solution : — 

Pyrogallio  acid 10  grains 

Glacial  acetic  acid    4  drachms 

"Water 10  ounces. 

This  developer  contains  a  larger  proportion  of 
acetic  acid  than  is  usually  employed  ;  the  acid 
prevents  the  high  lights  from  being  overdone 
before  the  shadows  come  out.  It  contains  no 
alcohol,  as  it  will  bo  found  to  flow  perfectly 
without.'  The  image  should  appear  shwly^ 
the  shadows  and  high  lights  appearing  nearly 
simultaneously;  when  partly  developed,  add 
one-third  water  to  the  developer ;  this  weak 
solution  will  be  found  to  increase  greatly  the 
shaipness  of  the  picture.  If  sufficient  intensity 
does  not  occur  in  two  or  three  minutes,  add  a 
few  drops  of  the  bath,  when  any  degree  of 
density  may  be  obtained. 
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BissolTe  the  unaltered  iodide  in  the  usual 
waj  with  cyanide  or  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

[To  be  ocmtiniied.] 

[The  collodion  alluded  to  in  the  above  article 
was  prepared  porposely  to  meet  the  views  of 
Mr.  Bobinson  and  other  portrait  operators  who 
object  to  very  intense  negatives.  Its  peculi- 
aiity  depends  uj^n  the  temperature  of  the  nitro' 
sidphurie  add,  which  is  kept  at  130°  when 
eitreme  senmtive&eflBy  with  small  intensity,  is 
desired.  To  show,  however,  how  much  de- 
peods  upon  the  condition  of  the  nitrate  bath 
and  of  the  chemicals  generally,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned as  a  fact,  that  some  who  have  tried  this 
same  collodion  have  altogether  failed  with  it, 
obtaining  only  feeble  pictures  covered  with 
white  spots.  Others,  again,  have  found  it  to 
fog  completely  on  the  first  application  of  the 
derdoper.  No  process  will  be  uniformly  sue- 
eessfol  unless  the  proper  balance  between  the 
vaiious  solutions  be  maintained. — "Ed."] 


Abttt  on  BusselTa  modification  of  Taupenofe 

Process, 

[Commuziicated  by  tho  Editor.] 

JIa5t  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  unaware 
that  this  modification  of  Taupenot's  dry  pro- 
cess, although  published  for  ^e  first  time  in 
our  last  Number,  has  been  tested  by  individual 
fiiends  of  the  inventor  during  a  period  ex- 
tending over  eighteen  months.     It  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  many  negatives  taken  by  it 
are  fiilly  equal  to  the  best  works  on  wet  col- 
lodion.   They  have  nearly  all  the  softness 
and  half-tone,  with  even  greater  distinctness 
of  detaiL    We  ourselves  luive  seen  it  worked 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  summer  with  suc- 
cess.    The  manipulations  are  troublesome,  but 
the   plates  will  bear  almost  any  amount  of 
rough  usage.    Those  who  practise  Taupenot's 
process  in  localities  where  the  water  contains 
saline  matter,  will  at  once  appreciate  tho  action 
of  the  gallic  add,  which  is  applied  to  the  plate 
before  exposure;  it  preserves  the  opacity  of 
the  aky  even  when  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  has 
been  perfectly  removed. 

The  following  queries  were  addressed  in  the 
first  instance  to  Major  BusseU.  We  publish 
them  verhatimy  togel^er  with  his  replies. 

Qu€ry  1.  Have  you  made  any  comparative 
experiments  as  to  the  keeping  properties  of 
plates  prepared  with  and  without  the  gallic 
acid?  and  for  what  length  of  time  do  you 
eonjBider  that  these  plates  may  be  depended 
upon  after  sensitizing? 

A,  I  have  only  once  tried  the  keeping  qualities 


were  put  into  the  same  box  and  kept  three 
months  before  exposure.  On  being  developed, 
the  gallic  acid  plates  came  out  wcU  and  clear^ 
with  the  exception  of  light  yellow  staining  near 
the  comers ;  those  without  gallic  acid  stained 
yeUow  all  over.  This  experiment  is  not  con- 
clusive, as  the  plates  were  not  thoroughly 
washed  from  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  box 
did  not  exclude  light  perfectly.  With  respect 
to  the  time  the  plates  will  keep  after  sensi- 
tizing, I  can  only  say  that  I  have  never  found 
any  deterioration  from  keeping.  About  the 
end  of  June  1857,  I  prepared  twelve  plates 
with  gallic  acid,  and  usid  seven  of  them  within 
a  week  or  two ;  the  remaining  five  were  ex- 
posed about  the  beginning  of  last  May.  One 
was  spoiled  by  careless  development,  and  being 
a  duplicate  was  rejected ;  the  other  four  de- 
veloped perfectly  bright  and  clear,  without  the 
slightest  symptom  of  fogging,  and  appeared 
more  sensitive  than  those  which  wore  used 
soon  after  being  prepared,  though  I  might  be 
mistaken  in  this.  These  plates  were  kept  in 
mahogany  slides,  and  carefully  secured  frx)m 
light.  I  believe  that  plates  prepared  with 
gallic  acid  may  be  depended  on  for  many 
months  if  not  exposed  to  any  injurious  influ- 
ence, such  as  keeping  them  in  a  deal  box.  I 
have  not  yet  tried  the  effect  of  long-continued 
high  temperature,  but  do  not  imagine  that  it 
would  cause  any  injury  if  the  plates  were  kept 
in  tin  boxes. 

Query  2.  Is  it  safe  to  keep  them  after  ex- 
posure, but  previous  to  development  ? 

Query  3.  Would  you  prefer,  if  making  a 
tour  of  landscape  photography,  to  take  with 
you  a  stock  of  plates  Jialf  prepared,  or  to  sen- 
sitize fully,  developing  at  the  time  or  on  your 
return? 

A.  I  would  prefer  to  take  the  plates  fully 
sensitized,  and  to  develope  as  soon  as  con- 
venient after  exposure.  I  have  not  found  any 
ill  effect  from  keeping  the  plates  between  ex- 
posure and  development,  but  do  not  recollect 
having  tried  it  for  more  than  a  week  or  two, 
since  I  prefer  developing  as  I  go  on,  to  see 
whether  the  exposure  was  rightly  timed. 

Query  4.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in 
this  process  with  hard  water  containing  carbo- 
nate of  lime?  and  would  the  employment  of 
gallic  acid  enable  you  to  obtain  a  good  quality 
of  negative  with  such  water,  or  with  water 
containing  salt? 

A.  1  have  used  hard  water  containing  car- 
bonate of  lime  and  salt  in  different  places,  and 
never  observed  that  it  caused  any  ill  effect  when 
gallic  acid  was  employed ;  but  it  is  necessary 
to  wash  the  plate  after  excitement,  the  first 
excitement  especnally,  with  a  small  quantity  of 


of  plates  prepared  with  and  without  gallic  acid. 

This  was  about  Febmaiy  1856.     The  plates  I  distilled  water,  or  at  any  rate  some  water  which 
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ioGB  not  precipitate  nitrate  of  silver  strongly, 
otherwise  insoluble  salts  of  silver  adhere  to  the 
Boiface,  making  rough  places,  which  cause  un- 
even development.  If  the  water  contains  much 
salt,  it  is  better  to  wash  the  sut£gu»  with  a 
4nnall  quantity  of  distilled  water,  after  soaking 
in  the  hard  water,  and  before  pouring  on  the 
gallic,  acid.  With  many  kinds  of  spring- water 
this  last  IB  not  necessary. 

Query  5.  Do  you  find  the  peculiar  yellow- 
green  colour  of  these  negatives  an  objection  in 
tilie  printing  process  ?  It  has  been  proposed  to 
alter  the  tone  to  a  sh^e  of  blue  (probably  by 
the  employment  of  a  salt  of  gold),  and  so  to 
diminish  the  excessive  opacity:  would  this 
plan  be  feasible  ? 

^.  I  do  not  find  the  yeUow-grcen  colour 
at  all  objectionable  for  the  printing  process. 
Positive  transparencieB  are  very  much  improved 
in  appearance  by  toning  with  sel-cTor  before 
fixing.  Some  negatives  are  also  improved  by 
,the  same  treatment,  for  it  increases  the  opacity 
of  the  high  lights  and  gives  rather  more  con- 
trast of  light  and  shade,  and  prevents  fading 
in  the  hyposulphite.  This  is  useful  in  the  case 
of  over-exposed  and  under-developed  negatives. 

Query  6.  What  is  your  experience  as  re- 
gards certain  markings  like  the  convolutions  of 
the  brain,  common  in*  this  and  other  diy  pro- 
cesses  c 

A.  These  markings  are,  I  believe,  produced 
by  the  partial  gelatinizing  of  the  collodion,  from 
ito  containing  too  much  cdcohol.  If  it  wfll  not 
bear  enough  ether  to  prevent  this  defect  with- 
out blistering,  it  is  not  fit  for  the  process. 

These  markings  maybe  seen  before  exciting, 
by  examining  the  surface  of  the  collodion  by 
reflected  light  at  a  small  angle,  in  the  form  of 
hummocks  and  ridges.  After  excitement  they 
may  be  seen  by  transmitted  light,  the  pattern 
being  traced  in  greater  and  less  opacity.  Pour- 
ing tiie  collodion  too  slowly  off  the  plate  will 
often  produce  the  appearance,  by  allowing  too 
much  ether  to  evaporate.  K  the  plate  be 
coated  with  thick  cubumen,  it  will  often  pro- 
duce a  perfect  negative,  when  if  thin  albumen 
be  employed,  the  mottled  appearance  will  en- 
tirely spoil  it,  the  same  collodion  being  used 
in  both  cases.  If  the  mottling  be  not  very 
strongly  marked  in  the  collodion,  and  the  al- 
bumen not  too  thin,  it  may  often  be  entirely 
prevented  from  affecting  the  picture  by  pouring 
the  developing  solution  on  and  off  continually, 
as  soon  as  it  begins  to  discolour. 

Sometimes,  when  the  sky  is  solarized  and 
mottled  all  over,  and  the  rest  of  the  picture 
free  frt>m  this  appearance,  one  of  the  lines  will 
follow  the  outlines  of  ti^  or  buildings.  I 
cannot  account  for  this,  unless  it  is  caused  by 
th^  line  of  greater  intensity  and  thicker  de- 


posit of  silver  which  is  generally  seen  on  the 
edge  of  a  solarized  sky. 

Query  7.   How  do  you  proceed  to  avoid 
blistering  of  the  film  ? 

A.  ulsters  are  beet  avoided  by  nsmg  a  collo- 
dion which  will  not  easily  produce  than.  Itis 
usual  to  recommend  diying  the  plates  quickly.  A 
better  plan  would  be  to  prepare  a  plate  for  trial, 
and  after  the  seoond  excitement  to  place  it  in 
a  dish  of  water  for  at  least  six  hocus,  and  if 
blisters  appear,  to  reject  the  collodion  as  unfit 
for  the  process.  If  tlie  albumen  be  used  with- 
out any  substance  which  retains  water,  drying 
the  plates  by  artificial  heat  before  exfiting 
the  albumen  appears  to  prevent  blisters.  U 
sugar  or  treacle  be  used  with  the  albumen,  the 
quantity  should  be  about  60  grs.  of  the  former, 
or  30  grs.  by  weight  of  the  latter,  to  the 
ounce.  If  less  be  used,  blisters  can  hardly  be 
avoided ;  if  more,  sensitiveness  will  be  much 
diminished.  Nil3*ate  of  magnesia,  60  grs.  to 
the  ounce,  is,  I  think,  better  than  either.  If 
any  of  these  be  used,  the  plates  should  not  be 
dried  by  artificial  heat  before  the  albumen  is 
excited.  Glycerine  will  not  answer  well  in 
the  albumen ;  it  greatly  diminishes  sensitive- 
ness, and  often  produces  on  development  a 
beautifdl  purple  colour  in  the  transparent  parts 
of  the  n^;ative :  I  have  seen  the  same  effect 
produced  by  mixing  it  with  meti^elatine  for 
the  diy  collodion  process. 

C.  RXTSSSLL. 


MISCELLANEOTTfi. 

Mr.  Long^s  Dry-^CoUodior^  Process. 
To  ike  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal. 

16  De  BeaaToir  Terrace,  Culfoid  Bead,  5. 
Ang.  9, 1858. 

8tb, — ^At  this  season,  when  photographers 
ore  actively  preparing  to  scour  our  own  as  well 
as  other  countries  in  pursait  of  tliis  delightfol 
art,  the  following  &ct  will  be  interesting  and 
important : — 

A  plate  prepared  by  one  of  the  diy  proceooes 
in  July  last  year,  and  preserved  with  no  speeial 
care  to  this  time,  has  been  found  to  give  results 
but  little  inferior  to  those  which  were  used 
shortly  after  preparation. 

I  prepared  tins  plate  with  several  atben 
according  to  the  method  of  Mr.  Long^,  of  Fleet 
Street,  took  it  to  Belgium,  brought  it  home 
again,  and,  not  having  any  opportonity  of  nsiiig 
it  till  last  week,  I  of  course  considered  that  it 
would  be  useless ;  out  of  mere  curiosity,  hofw- 
ever,  I  exposed  it,  and  was  astonished  to  find 
it  as  sensitive  as  plates  newly  prepaxed,  and 
giving,  as  before  observed,  a  pctoie  but 
inferior  to  them. 
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Hie  inrfliwfiing  siznplicity  of  '*  Long's  Fh)- 
"  in  idiioh  no  washing  of  the  plates  is  to- 
ouiied  ttftor  sensitiiing,  and  the  retention  of  sen- 
sitivimeBS  for  a  long  time  after  preparation  are 
aihaniagee  of  so  great  value  that  I  am  anxious 
to  diraot  the  attention  of  photographic  tourists 
at  onee  to  this  proeess ;  and  knowing  of  no 
other  means  of  communicating  with  my  fellow- 
labourers  in  the  field  in  so  expeditious  a  way, 
I  tnist  you  will  he  ahle.to  find  space  for  this 
isttsr  in  your  vahiahle  Journal,  rt  -p  o 

Tdlow  GloMfor  the  Devdaptng-rooni, 
T9  the  Editor  of  the  Photographie  Journal. 

32  Hi^  Staraeik  Briitol,  Aug.  14, 1858. 
See, — ^A  peculiarity  c<»mected  with  the 
osnge  ^ass  used  to  light  the  operating  room 
has  xeeently  come  under  my  notice ;  and  as  I 
heliere  the  fact  has  not  been  before  obserred, 
its  pubheation  may  prove  interesting  to  your 


My  operating  room  has  been  built  about  five 
yeaiSy  and  is  lit  with  two  pieces  of  deep  orange 
^am  stnned  with  oxide  of  silver,  and  sdected 
horn  a  number  of  samjdes,  by  adnal  trial  over 
a  piece  of  sensitive  paper  exposed  for  several 
hoim  to  light  in  a  pressure-firame,  so  that  I 
have  the  best  means  of  knowing  it  was  origin- 
ally  good;  and  besides,  it  has  been  in  constant 
use  ever  since  with  peifect  results,  and  I  have 
been  able  to  work  with  the  shutter  of  one  of 
the  pieces  15  x  12  quite  down,  so  that  1  had 
pkllty  of  light.  During  the  past  week  I  dis- 
covered the  glass  had  lost  the  power  of  keeping 
out  tlie  actinic  rays,  and  that  the  picture  fo^;ed 
an  over  under  development.  At  first  I  sus- 
peeled  my  chemicals,  but  having  satisfied 
myself  on  that  point,  I  had  the  glass  ranoved 
and  a  new  one  inserted,  and  can  now  obtain  a 
pietore  perfectly  fiee  from  fogging. 

Tbere  appears  to  be  no  fa^^  in  the  colour ; 
fcrwiifin  the  old  and  new  glass  were  examined 
together,  I  could  detect  no  difference  in  them. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  power  of 
kaepiiig  out  the  actinic  rays  of  light  is  not  due 
to  eolour  alone,  and  that  it  wiU  gradually,  by 
hmg  exposure  to  light,  lose  this  power.  ' 

Thos.  C.  PonTuro. 


MoMUd  DMei  fw- Devekping  2>r^  Plates. 

To  the  BdUor  of  the  Photographic  Journal. 

ManchHtor,  Aug.  12, 1858. 

Seb, — At  your  request  I  sand  a  description 
of  the  moulded  glass  dishes  which  I  have  had 
made  for  the  stereoaei^io  glass  plates. 

Xha  dishes  are  4ths  of  an  inch  in  d^th,  and 
wQl  ixmtain  one  plate  of  the  usual  stereoscopic 
■xe.  The  bottoms  are  flat ;  and  in  each  comer 
ihece  an  littie  elevatuma  formed  by  the  mould 


to  prevent  the  glass  plate  fronai  touching  the 
bottom  of  tihe  cQsh :  tihe  advantage  of  tlus  is, 
that  you  can  excite  or  develope  with  the  coated 
surface  of  the  plate  downwards,  and  thus  pre- 
vent any  deposit  resting  on  the  sensitive  bqp- 
fBJOb :  a  slip  of  gutta  percha,  or  a  silver  wire 
bent  at  right  angles,  enables  you  to  lift  up  one 
end  of  the  plate,  and  thus  prevents  the  neces- 
sity for  fingers  coming  in  omtact  with  the 
solution.  I  generally  have  a  number  of  pie- 
tures  devdopiag  at  once,  to  save  time.  Con- 
stant attention  is  not  requisite  if  a  weak  de- 
veloping solution  be  employed ;  and  card- 
board covers  may  be  placed  over  the  dishes  to 
prevent  dost  or  light  getting  access  to  the 
pictures. 

The  dishes  may  be  used  for  exciting  or  fix- 
ing, as  well  as  for  development;  and  as  a  few 
ounoes  of  solution  is  sufficient,  it  becomes  a 
convenient  mode  of  preparing  plates  when  a 
small  numl)er  is  wanted.  The  diBhes  are 
eafi[ily  cleaned  with  dilute  nitric  add. 

J.  B.  Dafcbb. 

[We  have  found  so  much  advantage  from  the 
employment  of  the  developing  di^es  above 
described,  that  we  hasten  to  recommend  them 
to  our  readers.  They  may  be  obtained  of 
Mr.  Dancer,  43  Cross  Street,  Manchester,  at 
eighteenpence  each. — ^En.] 

VubanHzed  Indta-rubber  Oauntlets  for  Photo- 
graphic Purposes. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Joumai, 
68  Charing  OroflB,  London,  Angurt  15, 1858. 

Sib, — The  gloves  which  we  supply  are  made 
of  an  elastic  cotton  Hftbric,  coated  externally 
with  a  thin  sheet  of  vulcanised  india-rubber; 
they  reacb  to  some  distance  up  the  arm.  The 
(^utchouc  being  vulcanized,  is  not  afEected  by 
beat,  adds,  &c.  in  the  same  degree  that  it 
wouldbeif  notsoprepaved.  The  elastic  cotton 
lining  gives  the  necessary  strength  to  the  glove^ 
renders  it  more  easily  put  on  and  off,  and  &ci- 
litates  manipulation.         Maxihxws  &  Sok. 

[We  adviw  those  who  saffiar  from  the  an- 
noyance of  acid  ftunes  in  preparing  pyrozyline 
to  use  the  above  gauntiets.  An  increased  de- 
mand would  doubtless  have  an  effect  in  reducing 
the  price,  which  at  presentisnine  shillings  and 
suqpence  per  pair. — ^En.] 


ANSWEES  TO  COBEESPOIfDENTS. 

GaBnuEUXN  desirons  of  adndssion  into  the 
Photographic  Society,  are  requested  to  communi- 
cate with  the  SecietBiy,  1  New  Coventry  Street 
Piccadilly,  W. 

A.  Greenhand.—Tbe  hum  canuAio  of  oommaroe  is 
rarely  fufBdantly  pure  for  photagnphio  purpoaai. 
Maken  of  nitnfte  of  Blver  vonld  be  likely  to  throir 
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anj  ctjMm  which  appeared  of  doubtful  qualify  into 
the  mdting-pot,  and  if  organic  matter  were  present^ 
nitrite  of  ulver  would  be  formed.  This  is  probably 
the  cause  of  your  difficulties ;  and  we  recommend  that 
if  you  cannot  get  the  bett  fiised  nitrate,  the  ordinary 
omtals  pulvenzed  and  dried  at  28(f  Fahrenheit,  as 
Adrised  m  the  May  Number  of  this  Journal,  should  he- 
substituted. 

P.  Turner, — **  Whj  does  plain  collodion  turn  rapidly 
red  on  adding  the  iodizing  solution,  when  the  ether 
from  which  it  was  made  shows  no  signs  of  addi^?  " 
We  answer :  perhaps  because  ^ou  haye  exposed  it  to 
'  light,  and  it  has  become  osonued.  Try  the  effect  of 
channng  the  iodizer  and  using  cadmium. 

J.  1?.  0. — ^You  may  obtain  a  |;lass  positiye  with  good 
whites  by  working  with  a  collodion  containing  bromide, 
derelopeid  with  a  mixture  of  sulphate  and  nitrate  of 
iron.  Bead  the  letter  of  C.  J.  Hughes  in  the  present 
Number ;  jou  will  find  it  quite  to  the  purpose,  and  full 
of  useful  hmts.  Sutton's  ^  r  ositi  ve  Process  on  Glass  "  is 
a  work  which  we  can  conscientiously  recommend. 

As — ^We  can  only  suggest  that  the  albuminized  paper 
may  contain  a  portion  of  free  alkali,  and  that  this,  re- 
acting upon  the  nitrate  of  silver,  occasions  the  dis- 
coloured deposit.  When  the  albumen  is  dissolved  by 
the  nitrate  solution,  you  will  usually  find,  on  putting 
in  reddened  litmus  paper,  that  the  bath  is  alkalme.  Do 
not  omit  also  to  take  the  strength  of  the  bath,  as  a 
deposit  will  sometimes  form  when  the  proportion  of 
silver  falls  too  low  to  coagulate  the  animiu  matter. 

W.  B.  P. — ^Try  the  modification  proposed  l^  C. 
Bussell  in  the  last  Number,  and  give  nearly  double  the 
exposure  usually  recommended.  This  will  eiTectually 
remove  the  chaljdness,  and  faring  out  the  shadows  with 

SMt  distindnesB.    Collodio-albumen  plates  may  be 
ed  a  week  or  a  fortnight  after  developing,  if  required. , 
Inquirer, — ^To  obtain  permanent  prmts  by  a  simple 

Ccess,  use  albuminized  paper  (the  albumen  from 
b  egSB,  and  not  sour  or  mouldy),  tone  in  a  hypo  bath 
not  w^cr  than  one  part  of  hyno  to  two  parts  of  water, 
add  the  full  quantity  of  chloriae  of  gold,  and  take  out 
the  pictures  before  th^  b^gin  to  appear  slaty.  Keep 
a  little  chalk  in  the  baui  in  hot  weather  to  neutralize 
acidity,  and  when  the  solution  ceases  to  tone  quickly 
«nd  deposits  a  crust  on  the  sides  of  the  bottle,  throw  it 
away.  Always  finish  the  washing  with  water  nearly  or 
quite  boiling. 

JRi^de. — Consult  the  advertisements  on  the  back  of  the 
Journal :  our  object  is  to  instruct  how  collodion  should 
be  made,  rather  than  to  recommend  particular  makers. 

C.  C. — Crapy  lines  on  collodion  are  often  caused 
by  not  giving  the  proper  rocking  motion  to  the  plate 
immediately  before  setting,  or  by  holding  the  glass 
in  a  current  of  air  during  the  operation  of  coating. 
The  fault  may  slso  be  in  the  collodion  itself,  from 
the  pyroxyline  having  been  made  in  strong  acids  at  a 
low  temperature.  Try  the  effect  of  iodizing  with  iodide 
of  ammonium  only,  and  omitting  the  cadmium  com- 
pound: or  of  dilutions  with  ether. 

C.  B. — See  answer  to  J.  B.  O. 

Annie. — 1.  To  remedy  "  lon^  black  dashes  tiie  full 
length  of  the  plate"  in  developmg  collodion  positives, 
keep  your  slide  very  clean  and  pour  on  a  full  dose  of 
developer  with  a  sweep,  so  as  to  wash  off  a  portion  of 
the  free  nitrate  of  silver  into  tlie  sink.  Perhaps  the 
bath  is  too  acid  for  the  collodion :  we  do  not  find  it 
safe  to  employ  the  full  Quantity  of  nitric  acid,  unless  a 
portion  of  oromide  be  aaded  to  the  collodion.  2.  The 
toning  bath  is  out  of  order  when  the  prints,  on  being 
placed  in  water  to  wash,  change  in  colour,  and  become 
yellow  in  the  lightest  shades.  Add  a  srain  of  chloride 
of  gold  to  four  ounces  of  bath  in  the  first  instance,  and 
after  toning  from  six  to  ten  pictures  of  stereoscopic  size 
with  this  quantity,  throw  sway  the  solution  ana  make 
a  new  one. 


•71  7*. — You  may  make  an  artificial  sky  in  the  follow- 
ing way: — First  print  a  positive  proof  from  the  nega- 
tive, and  cut  out  the  aky  with  a  penknife  as  near  as  yoa 
can  totheedge;  this  must  be  afterwards  exposed  to  light 
until  it  becomes  black ;  then  with  a  fine  camers-hair 
brush  dipped  in  gamboge,  follow  round  the  outline  of 
the  trees  and  buildings  as  accurately  as  poasiUe,  and 
when  the  paint  is  dry  paste  on  the  blackened  paper. 

James  G,  Dear, — ^If  your  glass  room  faces  the  south- 
west and  you  cannot  change  the  position  of  the  sitter, 
you  must  keep  out  the  sun  by  white  blinds,  and  bj 
stippling  the  glass  in  places.  These  blinds,  however, 
become  discoloured  after  a  time  and  reduce  the  chemi- 
cal intensity  of  the  light  very  materially. 

W,  CL  B. — If  you  wish  to  print  a  very  large  number 
of  copies  from  your  negative  in  a  given  time,  why  not 
adopt  the  process  by  envelopment?  You  will  find  it 
described  in  the  back  NumDers  of  this  Journal,  and 
we  can  promise  that  the  pictures  will  be  quite  pre- 
sentable, althou^  not  equal  in  delicacy  to  those  on 
albuminized  paper.  The  plan  which  you  suggest  would 
not  answer. 

Amateur. — 1.  See  reply  to  "Inquirer."  2.  We  have 
succeeded  in  strensthraiing  a  feeble  negative,  which  had 
been  fixed  and  dried,  by  the  following  process : — ^Dis- 
solve a  crystal  of  iodine  and  two  or  three  mins  of 
iodide  of  potassium  in  an  ounce  of  water,  four  this 
solution  on  and  off  two  or  three  times  until  the  surface 
of  the  image  is  converted  into  iodide  of  silver,  wash  for 
an  instant,  expose  to  the  light,  and  then,  in  the  yellow 
room,  apply  pyrogaUic  add  developer  containing  a  few 
drops  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Lastly,  wash,  dry,  and 
varnish. 

P.  B.  P. — ^We  are  much  obliged  to  you  for  yo*r  letter. 
The  sulphate  of  iron  is  now  fmly  recognized  as  a  useful 
occasional  substitute  for  pyrogaUic  add ;  and  the  in- 
tensity of  the  negative  may  be  increased,  either  by 
adding  acetate  of  soda  to  the  solution,  or  by  finishing 
the  development  with  a  mixture  of  pyrogaUic  add  and 
nitrate  of  alver.  You  wiU  be  interested  in  hearing  that 
some  of  our  best  London  operators  have  used  sulphate 
of  iron  throuj^ut  the  whole  ai  the  summer. 

J.  B. — The  impression  sqpon  our  mind  with  regard 
to  instantaneous  pictOBSS  is,  that  very  much  depends 
upon  the  skill  of  the  manipulator.  We  have  seen 
coUodion  produce  a  portrait  in  two  seconds,  which 
another  operator  had  oeen  exposing  for  six  seconds 
without  any  good  result  Take  a  sensitive  coUodion, 
recently  iodi^,  and  dip  in  a  nearly  neutral  bath 
made  from  the  best  fused  nitrate,  or  the  dried  nitrate 
of  sUver;  use  fresh  solution  of  pyrogaUic  acid  if 
you  are  a  beginner,  and  above  aU,  do  not  be  long  in 
coating,  sensitizing,  and  exposing  the  plate.  If  you 
aUow  the  film  to  become  dry,  it  wiU  effectuaUy  prevent 
you  from  taking  quick  pictures.  You  are  doubtieaa 
aware  that  much  depends  upon  the  lens,  and  that  it 
wiU  be  necessazy  to  work  with  the  largest  aperture 
possible.  Diffused  light  in  the  camera,  a  common 
cause  of  failure  in  instantaneous  photography,  must  'be 
ffuarded  against  by  a  funnel-shaped  prolongation  in 
front  of  the  lens. 

Beceived. — J.  T.  Qoddard ;  C.  Heisch ;  C.  A  Lon^ ; 
T.  Grubb. 

Mr.  Ghnibb's  letter,  in  which  he  repUes  to  Mr.  Slkter, 
and  states  his  intention  of  upholding  his  patent  rights, 
arrived  too  late  for  insertion:  it  shaU  appear  in  our 
next. — £n.  ' 

Letters  of  inquiry  to  the  Editor  can  only  be  answered 
through  the  meaium  of  Answers  to  Correspondents. 

AU  Communications  for  the  Journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Editor,  at  the  Publishers,  Messrs.  Taylor 
and  Feakcis,  Bed  lion  Court,  Fleet  Street,  B.C. 
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Osr  the  day  of  publication  of  our  last  Number, 
we  received  a  notice  that  the  "  Leeds  Photo- 
graphic Society/'  in  conjunction  with  the 
Local  Committee  of  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  would  form  an 
Exhibition  of  Photographs,  to  be  held  in  the 
Town  Hall  during  the  Meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion. Such  Exhibition  is  to  be  opened  on  the 
22nd  inst.,  and  no  doubt  under  its  able  ma- 
nagement will  be  well  supported.  Should  any 
photographer  wish  at  this  late  period  to  exhibit 
any  work  of  his  skill,  we  are  told  it  may  still 
be  admitted. 

The  notification  from  the  Council  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  London,  that  at  their 
t^roaching  Exhibition  ''no  Photographs  will 
be  admitted  that  have  been  exposed  in  shop 
windoTTs,  or  otherwise  publicly  exhibited  in 
this  country,"  has  brought  remonstrances  from 
various  members,  and  which  will  be  duly  con- 
sidered in  Council.  We  may,  however,  state 
that  each  resolution  ia  certainly  not  intended 
to  exclude  the  works  of  our  Photographic 
brethren  exhibited  at  the  Exhibition  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  which  opens  in  December  next. 
It  cannot  be  too  widely  known  that  the  Coun- 
gQ  of  the  Society  of  Scotland  propose  to  give 
two  Silver  Medals  as  prizes—one  for  the  best 
photograph  exhibited  by  any  artist,  the  other 
&r  the  best  photograph  exhibited  by  a  member 
gC  their  own  Society :  the  photographs  in  both 
cases  to  be  the  work  of  the  Exhibitor.  This  is 

VOL.  T. 


undoubtedly  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and 
the  proposed  honourable  distinction  will  create 
a  stimulus  very  serviceable  to  the  object  of 
the  Exhibition  and  advancement  of  the  art. 

Another  visit  to  the  Exhibition  at  the  Cry- 
stal Palace  has  given  us  much  pleasure;  we 
shall  again  recur  to  it  in  a  future  Number. 
The  number  of  spectators  and  admirers  show 
that  it  is  appreciated  by  the  public.  We  hope 
that  the  collection  may  be  more  extended. 

We  have  inserted  one  of  several  soggestions 
offered  to  us  for  the  advancement  of  the  inter- 

« 

ests  of  this  Journal,  suggesting  that  a  portion 
of  its  columns  should  be  devoted  to  the  notice 
of  works  of  merit  now  so  wonderfully  produced 
by  the  various  practisers  of  the  art,  in  what- 
ever branch  they  may  occur.  We  shall  endea- 
vour, as  impartially  as  we  can,  to  offer  our 
friends  at  a  distance  our  ideas  on  such  subjects. 
Books  and  works  of  science  and  art  shall  not  be 
n^lected. 

Although  it  is  not  an  agreeable  theme  to 
refer  to,  wo  have  partially  reprinted  an  able 
article  from  the  <  Saturday  Beview/  on  the 
evil  tendency  of  certain  vulgar  representative 
and  suggestive  pictures  from  life-models.  As 
one  means  of  suppression,  we  Would  recommend 
to  those  gentiemen  who  do  not  wish  to  see  the 
degradation  of  Photography,  not  to  allow  their 
own  productions  to  be  exhibited  in  windows 
side  by  mde  of  such  d^;rading  associatixms. 
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We  believe,  at  the  art-studios,  as  they  are 
cdUed,  where  these  things  are  produced,  often 
the  most  discreditable  proceedings  take  place, 
and  call  for  the  interference  of  every  right- 
thinking  person. 

r 

In  the  dearth  of  photographic  contributions, 
when  all  are  more  occupied  with  the  camera 
than  the  pen,  we  solicited  a  communication 
from  that  enthusiastic  follower  of  science,  Mr. 
Prichard  of  Leamington,  lemembering,  in  days 
gone  by,  the  pleasant  hours  we  had  spent  at, 
and  the  success  which  followed  our  visits  to, 
Kenilworth  and  its  neighbourhood.  A  letter 
marked  '^ private"  was  responded  to,  and 
after  the  use  of  some  persuasion,  Mr.  Prichard 
ham  peEsdtted  us  to  give  it  in  the  present 
Ifiunber.  We  feel  that  our  readers  are  in- 
•debted  to  him  for  his  plain  and  most  intelli- 
gible information.  Hie  pictures  enclosed  are 
all  that  ofne  oofdd  desiie;  l^ey  possess  the 
half-tints  of  wet  coUodion,  which  are  so  often 
wanting  in  vaziocLB  dry  proeesses,  where  the 
development  is  slow  and  much  silver  is  used 
to  effect  it. 

Mr.  B.  B.  Tomer,  the  Treasorer  and  Haao- 
mry  Secretary  of  the  Phoiogiaphic  Exdiange 
dub,  has  issued  a  very  sati^Gsictory  address  to 
its  members.  All  expenses  are  paid,  and  some 
few  copies  of  the  second  volume  of  the  *  Pho- 
togTBphie  Album'  Temain  in  his  possession, 
which  may  be  obtained  on  ihe  payment  of  an 
Hioiiorary  Member's  Subscription  of  Ten  Gui- 
neas. A  copy  was  presented  to  the  Queen, 
and  **  Sir  C.  Phipps  has  received  the  com- 
mazidi  of  Her  Majesty  to  convey  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Photographic  Club  the  assurance  of 
Her  Majesiy's  appreciation  of  their  attention.'' 
Sr.  Delamotte  resumes  the  Secretarycdup.  We 
xecord  this  short  notice  of  the  dub,  now  in  its 
fluid  year  of  activity,  and  trost  that  similar 
dubs  or  associations  may  take  place  in  local 
districts ;  for,  independent  of  the  advancement 
of  art,  we  believe  that  such  soeiettiflB  wiU 
always  produce  a  Mendly  and  kind  feeling 
where  they  exist. 


AxoirosT  the  many  chaaiges  photography  has 
prodaoed  in  art  generally,  or  the  uifluence  it 
has  had  upon  pecidiar  branches,  there  is  not, 
perhaps,  a  more  striking  instance  to  be  found 
flian  tiiat  portion  of  the  Royal  Academy  Exhi- 
bitiaai  called  the  Miniature  Boom.  Time  was 
when  a  whole  side  of  that  room  was  crowded, 
every  nook  and  comer  often  spread  out  and 
occupying  a  large  portion  of  each  end :  now, 
bowever,  a  few  yaids  of  space  in  the  centre  of 


that  once  crowded  side  suffice  for  all  that  are 
worth  exhibiting. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  the  cause  of  this  may 
be  traced  to  photography ;  it  has  swept  away 
very  many  third-  or  fourth-class  miniature- 
painters,  or  turned  them  into  photographic 
colourists — men  who  never  ought  to  have 
adopted  art  as  a  profession — ^men  who  painted 
people  who  flourish  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
but  who  never  flourish  themselves. 

Nor  do  we  any  longer  see  cases  at  the 
private  entrances  of  shops,  as  formerly  we  did  ; 
nor  are  we  informed,  in  tiie  present  day,  that 
we  can  ''be  done  for  a  guinea  on  the  first 
floor,"  in  the  true  Miss  La  Creevy's  style.  It 
is  curious  also  to  remember  how  distinctiy 
those  cases  marked  the  locality  in  which  they 
were  seen:  round  about  Charing  Cross  yoa 
had  middle-aged  ladies  in  toibans  and  fsathibsy 
with  a  few  young  gentlemen  who  had  got 
into  r^imentals  for  the  first  time,  a  naval 
officer  or  two  witii  strongly  dofined  epauletBy 
and  a  good  sprinkhagef  dergymen;  yoa  never 
saw  a  clergyman  east  of  Aldgate  Pump  in  any 
case ;  in  Cheapmde  he  was  seen  occasionally  ; 
but  in  that  region  and  east  of  it,  peq>le  in- 
dulged in  blue  jackets,  and  invariably  were 
seen  in  the  companionship  of  a  ''  spy-gLass,'' 
sextant,  or  quadrant. 

In  Oxford  Street,  Regent  Street,  and  places 
thereabouts,  the  display  was  mach.  more  varied  r 
you  saw  not  only  all  sorts  of  people  in  all  sorts 
of  costume,  but  specimens  of  artistic  ability. 
Who  does  not  remember  Peter  Paul  RubenSy 
with  his  broad  black  hat  and  a  very  pink  face  ? 
Hebe,  too,  with  her  marvellonsly  blue  eyes, 
and  her  perfect  indifference  to  the  lightning 
flashing  about  in  all  directions  ?  and  l£en  her 
hair !  why  it  was  euried  about  her  shonddBZ^ 
after  the  approved  &shion  of  the  day.  All 
this  has  passed  away,  and  photography  has 
to  be  thanked  for  it;  where  you  were  once 
''done*'  abominably  foor  a  guinea,  you  can  be 
admirably  taken,  for  half  the  sum# 

But  such  an  inroad  has  been  made  in  this 
branch  of  art,  that  it  becomes  a  serious  question 
whether  we  may  not  lose  our  mimafture- 
painters  entirely.  A  flrst-dass  miniature  is^ 
and  must  ever  be,  an  expensive  object,  and 
those  who  can  paint  them  are  leaving  the  pro- 
^esdon.  Bsx  WilHam  Ross  is  too  far  on  in 
years  to  make  it  worth  his  while  to  iAenge, 
WeHg,  we  hope,  never  will ;  but  Carrick,  we 
are  informed,  has  withdrawn,  and  adopted  the 
far  more  lucrative  office  of  colouring  photo- 
graphs. But  tiiat  most  to  be  rog^retted  is 
Thorbum  having  taken  to  paint  laige  pictures 
in  oil.  Now  there  are  plenty  of  men  who  can 
paint  life-sized  portraits,  quite  as  good  as  the 
Duchess  of  Manchester  by  him ;  but  we  wiU 
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Ihe  •pnioft  thai  bo  «ae  Jiving  in  aaj 
|Kt  of  tbe  wU  eu.  prodaw  soytlaiiig  •qinl 
te  tibMe  &n«l7  fittb  l^tSmSim  wlmk  Jwro 
dHmedasfario  flmyjom;  it  suiflt  tiute*- 
Hmt  hea  airtfart  <f  de^  ftgrefc  tot  he  should 
fhaodoii  thai  vbidi  ha  eaa  d<v  aad  Turn  dma. 


Wed  Fife  viotethat  ''Qiio  oidyaafiiioeeaiL 

hy  the  ipootdfl  of  tho  daik  iaja  of  sdeooe^ — 
hyka  pnMat  hiatoi7y  aa  iUiifltnted  in  the  lif«B 
<£  tfMB  mho  Boir  yionoer  tho  great  azmj  oZ 
aaaoe  whiek  otaadily  traoipa  on  in  tho  aofooh 
rfiBtPiBff'fi  otid  Iqrita  jatmutiinted  pagea^i^  wo 
aib|i  th»  defioitioQ  <tf  SdUogei,  thiA  "^  hiitoij 
s  |nite<7  villi  ite  £aee  tiuned  backwards." 
X«V  ia  hdt,  it  is  the  troe  man  a£  aeienoe  who 
jp^sJfa&othon^aveajBirFrotacuL  ^QnoodLy 
sekacB  r* — why,  thomnaikiiiTolTes  acnide  ah- 
ovfitf ;  hr  aocosaie  knowledge  of  eno  sdonee 
iodade  aofnaintaaee  with  many  mane, 
thna  aoa  ao  nng-iaiiofia  in.  the  domain 


It  wodd  be  difioalt  to  plaoe  the  £ng«r  on 

Astoaeanlyaoienoe  which  fitted  the  genina  of 

endit  that  Newton  waa  only  a  ma^ 

and  nothing  a»oie — or  to  deny  a 

aog^  gBup  ^  many  sabjecta  to  those  old 

ilriifmrtB  who  shnnned  in^^kifioiia  ease  and 

JTRd  khodiona  days  to  nartoie  the  ehfUdbood 


Ehotography,  the  yoangeet-bain  child  of 
akaoe,  well  iMnatiateB  the  natuxal  tendeney  of 
al  iateOoctnal  minda  to  enlaige  the  £eld  of 
■eatal  Tuaon,  matead  of  focosing  to  '^  one 
mij  aaeneey"  and  stopping  out  all  else. 
Inoag  thoflo  who  hare  moat  eacaestly  and 
i'4viwfnlly  woiified  out  the  acieiitific  problema 
ainch  gxre  preciaion  to  the  hetHogiaphic  art, 
se  Bioi  wfaoeo  names  haTo  been  kng  inscxibed 
€0  some  other  page  of  the  nmster-roll  of 
hae.  The  astronomer  who  remembers  the 
gnod  sentence  of  Plato,  that  ''light  is  the 
dadow  of  God" ;  tho  phyaiognoniist  who  re- 
soflfiets  tlint  qanint  work  on  human  fsuses 
nitten  by  a  eertain  Neapolitan  gentleman 
Giovanai  B.  deila  Portay  who  (strange 
i)y  thzee  eentanos  ago,  inTanted  the 
i;  the  deigjman  who  finds  in  this  scsenoe 
^Hridat?**"*  oif  ^-hft  'wftBTffi^^  and  tnzthfdl,  direct 

bsm  tho  aiuthor  both ;  the  physician ^Bnt 

hcR  we  nay  panae. 

**Oae  cannot  gaeatly  l^bime  them''  (says 
Load  Baoon,  yaking  of  ^yaoana,  in  the 
Qxth  book  rf  tho '  Adranoement  of  learning') 
'<  that  they  commonly,  stady  some  other  art  or 
adence  more  than  their  profession ;  hence  we 
tad  among  them  poets,  antiquaries,  critics. 


politiciaiia/'  The  imidirnl  pcofssaion  wsaaadly 
behind-handia  the  days  of  Uiat  myiiad-minded 
man ;  they  ha^e  since  vindicated  the  digni^ 
of  their  high  callfng  7  and  no  better  eiaainpte 
can  be  dted  to  proye  the  readiness  widL  which 
every  new  discovery  is  made  subservient  to 
that  noble  object — ^tilie  relief  of  human  suffer- 
ing— than  the  oBzijapifieatiai  of  photography 
to  the  puiposes  ai  medical  instraction.  To 
one  of  the  Paris  hospitals  a  photographic  artist 
is  attaehed,  whose  speend  dnty  ia  to  preasrve 
repreaentationa  4^  eaaea  boi»e  and  after  ope- 
Ta.tifin>    StaKeoofiODitf  fllBstmtiflBa  of 


and  of  pecidiar  nudfinaudaona  are  taken  at 
most  of  ihe  pzineipai  hnHjiUrftlB  Jar  fiitosD  in* 
atflTBcscmn  and  fludaBoa*  'iti^  u^ii'J'pswfpo  boa 
besn  i^iadip  m^fM^Ty  *^nt  mit  ths  nuigjMiflt rattiww 
of  minnte  pathdflgieal  changes  by  means  of 
enlaiged  photognphs^  and  tibe  tjpbcai  appeav* 
anees  preaentedin  the  diffeBettt  forms  of  in* 
aanity  have  been  unecrin^y  portrayed  by 
iwwww  of  the  cameiab  All  ^im  baa 
already  done,  and  the  day  ia  not  fiar 
when  tho  mnaemn  of  every  modicai  achoolwiil 
be  fiunidied  with  photographic  iUustratiaDBof 
tiie  tmibly  divnrsfied  fionBB  of  diseaae^  and 
evBEy  lecture  theatrB  with  anatomical  p3ateB 
tliAt  do  not  depend  on  the  Inreiy  imaginaiiow 
of  the  lithogra^ter^  who  dclineatea  a  aMlpei  or 
foroepa  in  the  oocner  of  the  pietore  on  the 
same  principle  as  Orbaneja,  the  painter  of 
Ubela,  ^  who,"  says  Oramntes,  '^  b^ng  aaksd 
what  he  waa  abont,  answased,  Juat  aa  it  hop» 
pens :  and  if  he  chanced  to  represent  a  Cod^ 
he  wrote  under  ityThiaiaaCkxsk;  thatitmi|^ 
not  be  mistaken  fiir  a  fSox.'^ 

To  the  medical  profession,  and  throu^  them 
to  all  who  have  to  undeigo,  at  some  time,  the 
^^  iUs  that  flesh  is  heir  to,"  this  use  of  photo- 
graphy must  be  of  incalrulahle  value.  As  yet 
its  fl^plication  has  been  almost  esipezimentaL; 
but  the  advantages  are  so  evident,  and  the 
results  so  beneficial,  when  collated  and  comr- 
pared  with  previous  observations,  that  to  this 
application  of  the  photogcaphic  art,  aDuan 
then  to  any  other,  may  peculiarly  apply  the 
words  of  Leibnitz,  that  *^  Le  present  est  pUm 
de  Tavenir  et  chaig^  dn  paasd." 


The  Council  of  the  Photographic  Society,  in 

proposing  to  ptint  in  the  Journal  abstract  of 

pc^^ers  read  at  the  Ordinary  MeetingByOr  in 

giving  the  papers  ai  lengAy  do  noi  tkeakg 

adopt  the  views  or  opinions  of  the  crotffaax  ' 

No  notice  can  he  taken  of  anow/maus  communis 

cations.     What^er  is  inUnded  for  insertion 

wmt  he  andhaniicaiUd  hg  the  name  and  ai^ 
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drt»  of  (he  writer;  not  necewsrUy  forpvb- 
UcaHon,  hvi  ob  a  ffuaratltee  of  Ids  good  faiih. 

The  same  proviso  extends  to  oommwidcations  to 
the  Editor. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMISTRY. 
On  Bromides  in  CoUodion, 

J'o  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal, 
Middlesex  Hoqiital,  Aug.  16th,  1858. 

Snt, — Observing  in  the  June  Number  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society  some  re- 
marks on  a  paper  which  I  read  before  the  Black- 
heatii  Society,  which  appear  to  me  to  indicate 
a  little  misapprehension  of  my  meaning,  I  shall 
feel  obliged  if  you  would  permit  me  to  offer  a 
few  words  of  explanation.  Mr.  Hardwich  says 
that  I  reconmiend  the  use  of  'one  part  of  bro- 
mide to  three  of  iodide.  ■  TMs,  as  a  general 
statement,  is  not  the  case ;  whati  advise  is,  two 
equivalents  of  iodide  to  one  of  bromide :  it  so 
happens  that  one  equivalent  of  bromide  of  am- 
monium is  just  one-third  of  two  equivalents 
of  iodide  of  ammonium ;  but  the  proportion 
would  not  hold  good  with  the  salts  of  other 
bases,  and  the  whole  aim  of  my  paper  was  to 
point  out  the  advantages  I  believed  to  be  de- 
rived from  working  in  equivalent  proportions. 
With  regard  to  the  increased  sensibility  to  green 
objects  given  by  bromides,  I  believe  one  reason 
that  there  is  any  difference  of  opinion  about  it 
is,  that  most  photographers  are  afraid  of  it,  and 
use  it  so  sparingly  as  only  to  get  its  effect  of 
preventing  solanzation,  without  its  increased 
Bensibility  to  green  light. 

Mr.  Hardwich  says  that,  theoretically,  he 
should  not  expect  this  increase  of  sensibility. 
"What  the  theoretical  grounds  are  on  which  he 
founds  this  opinion,  he  does  not  state ;  but  as 
it  is  universally  admitted  that  the  bromide  of 
silver  is  more  sensitive  to  the  green  of  ,the 
spectrum  than  the  iodide,  it  seems  to  me  that 
theory  would  point  to  quite  an  opposite  conclu- 
sion. Practically,  I  have  no  doubt  about  the 
iEUJt,  both  from  an  experience  of  many  years, 
as  well  as  from  the  experiments,  the  results  of 
which  I  exhibited  to  the  Blackheath  Society.  In 
these  last,  the  time  of  exposure  was  in  all 
cases  the  same,  and  the  collodions  were  mixed 
on  the  same  day;  in  those  containing  only 
iodides  the  green  leaves  were  quite  invisible, 
whilst  in  all  those  containing  bromides  they 
were  more  or  less  peifectly  represented,  show- 
ing (besides  the  absence  of  solanzation  in  the 
white  camellias)  a  positive  increase  of  sensibi- 
lity to  the  green. 

I  must  here  remark,  that  great  care  is  ne- 
cessary in  conducting  experiments  on  this  sub- 1 


ject^notto  confound  the  effect  of  light  reflected 
from  the  polished  suz&ce  of  some  leaves,  more 
especially  in  partionlar  podtions,  with  the  really 
green  light  from  those  which  are  not  polished, 
or  on  which  the  light  does  not  shine  in  such  a 
direction  as  to  be  reflected  straight  to  the 
camera.  All  must  have  remarked  that  it  is 
very  oommon«to  see  ivy  peifectly  represented 
in  tiie  same  photograph  in  which  an  elm  is  a 
mere  blotch,  though  the  ivy  is  the  darker  green 
of  the  two,  and  would,  if  protected  from  the 
direct  light  of  the  sky,  be  even  more  difficult  to 
bring  out.  It  is  only  in-door  experiments, 
where  the  direction  of  the  light  can  be  more 
controlled,  that  really  teach  us  anything  on  this 
subject.  With  r^ard  to  the  supposed  difficulty 
in  obtaining  intensity,  in  warm  weather  it  does 
not  exist,  and  in  oold  the  addition  of  a  little 
chloride  gives  as  much  as  can  be  wished. 
Without  at  all  wishing  to  deny  that  very  much 
may  be  done  by  the  judicious  use  of  stops,  I 
think  they  would  be  of  small  use  in  takmg  a 
church  with  a  very  white  steeple  against  the 
sky,  and  a  yew-tree  in  shade  beside  it.  Even 
granting  the  possibility ,  if  the  use  of  bromide 
enable  us  to  work  in  a  shorter  time,  it  is  still 
so  much  gained.  I  ought  to  have  said  in  my 
paper  that  the  bath  must  be  saturated  with 
bromide,  as  well  as  with  iodide  of  silver,  and 
the  collodion  should  be  allowed  to  set  well  be- 
fore it  is  immersed.  I  cannot  conclude  without 
remarking,  that  Mr.  Fenton  gives  only  too  tme 
a  picture  of  the  proceedings  of  those  who  re- 
joice in  calling  tiiemselves  "  Practical  Photo- 
graphers;-' but  I  deny  that  any  man  worthy  the 
name  of  a  chemist  proceeds  in  the  way  de- 
scribed. Not  until  every  one  will  make  up  his 
mind  to  make  no  alteration  in  his  chemicals 
without  some  definite  object,  and  will  take 
careful  notes  of  the  effects  of  each  alteration, 
shall  we  get  over  the  reproach,  now  too  truly 
cast  upon  us,  that  photography  is  all  chance  and 
rule  of  thumb. 

Chas.  Heisch. 

[Our  theoretical  reasons  for  doubting  the 
efficacy  of  bromide  in  copying  foliage  in  the 
open  air  were  these, — that  the  photographic 
effect  of  the  mere  colour  is  small  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  white  light  thrown  off  frt)m  tiie 
leaves.  We  are  still  of  opinion  that  the  pre- 
sence of  bromide  in  negative  collodion  in  quan- 
tity greater  than  -^th  or  ^th  of  a  grain  to  the 
ounce,  will  in  most  cases  lessen  tiio  rapidity 
and  intensity  of  development  very  materially, 
and  that  only  experienced  operators  will  be 
able  to  use  it  with  advantage. — ^F.  H.] 
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ftrtfcr  Bxptrintenlt  with  Nitrate  of  Silver. 

By  iir.  Eabsvich. 
Donn  haring  been  expressed  by  some  as  to 
the  correctness  of  Btatementa  made  ia  this 
JonmjJ  on  imparities  in  nitrato  of  silver,  it 
Lu  bctn  deemed  adrisablo  to  institute  a  fresh 
Mies  of  experiments.  With  this  view  appli- 
ndoDirtis  made  to  ttie  principals  of  a  firm 
sho  manolacture  nitrate  of  silver  on  a  large 
uale.  Tliesc  gentlemen  expressed  their  wiU- 
itignea!  to  forward  the  inquiry  in  eveiy  pos- 
aUe  iif,  and  nndertook  to  supply  samples  of 
the  idd  mother-liqnors  which  furnish  the 
«TsbIs,  taking  in  preference  thoeo  which  were 
lifclj  to  contain  tho  largest  amount  of 
Foritf ,  nipposing  such  to  be  present.  It  was 
pnpoaed  to  evaporate  these  liquids  to  diyncss, 
»>atoietnn  the  vhole  of  like  foreign  sub- 
Amen,  and  then  to  ascertain  the  effect  pro- 
duced I7  them  upon  the  properties  of  the  ni- 
trate (ifoher. 

The  toDtents  of  two  bottles  of  nitric  acid 
I«Ki»flr  ntorated  with  silver,  when  evapo- 
«t«i  M I  water-bath,  left  residues,  which 
"ere  pilveriied  and  dried  at  240°  rabrenhelt. 
it  the  aune  time  a  samplo  of  cbcnucally  pure 
nitzite  rf  niver  (made  by  dissolving  silver  ' 
nitric idd  and  recrystalliang  the  product)  w_ 
tnWed  in  the  same  way.  The  first  point  was 
loascertun  that  tho  preliminaiy  operation  of 
JTing  had  been  effectually  performed,  and  that 
•lltwcaoffreenitric  aftid  were  expelled.  This 
ni  done  by  making  a  strong  aqueous  solution 
ini  putting  in  strips  of  reddened  litmus  paper. 
fa  each  case  the  original  blue  colour  of  the 
lilmiii  psper  was  slowly  restored,  and  no  dif- 
Sroiee  could  bo  detected  between  the  three 
ainplee. 

E^  portion  of  nitrat«  was  then  made  into 
^"Iniion  br  the  bath,  30  gruna  being  ^ssolved 
m  u  ounce  of  water,  saturated  with  iodide, 
lid  &iiitly  acidified  with  a  graduated  quantity 
«icetic  add  in  the  usual  way.  The  following 
^i  tho  resnlts  obtmned : — 

So.  I.  (Pure  nitrate.) — I^o  of  exposure  for 
*  *reoeoopic  view  in  a  moderate  light  15 
•**&,  !^  imago  dovelopea  with  a  full 
*m»Dit  of  intensity,  and  has  a  tone  of  red  in 
'*'  %.    Superficial  bloom  well  marked. 

So.  2.  (Sample  tiionght  to  contain  tho 
wprt  amoont  of  foreign  matter.) — Allowed 
15  HMnds  as  before,  but  with  no  result. 
■l^ftFTTaris  gave  IJ  minute  in  tho  camera,  but 
the  image  was  stall  under-exposed.  On  applj- 
^  the  pjTc^allic  add,  a  faint  impression  came 
''"  'lowly,  without  bloom  or  creaminess,  and 
n'Paring  thin  and  metallic  when  held  against 
"ie  light.  There  was  no  detail  in  the  shadows ; 
*i  ifler  fixing  with  hyposulphite  tho  plate 
^**n"i  oorerod  with  markingB,  of  which  the 


following  is  a  fae-nmUe.     Tho  markings  « 
more  opelce  than  the  surrounding  image. 


No.  3.  (Sample  supposed  to  cont^  less  of 
impurity  than  the  last.) — Exposed  15  seconds 
as  before;  this  was  too  little.  With  30  seconds 
in  the  camera  a  tolerable  pictnro  was  obtained, 
but  the  development  was  loss  vigorous  than. 
with  No.  1  (the  pure  nitrate  bath),  and  tho 
whole  image,  but  particularly  the  sky,  appeared 
grey  and  metallic.  An  indistinct  appeaianco 
is  observable  abont  the  lines  of  the  picture, 
which  are  blurred,  not  from  defective  focusing, 
but  by  a  deposit  of  silver  taking  the  direction 
of  the  diuiuing  in  tho  slide.  A  chimney,  for 
instance,  appears  to  have  smoke  issuing  from 
it,  although  nothing  of  lAe  kind  is  visible  upon 
the  ground  glass  of  tiie  camera. 


In  the  above  figure  tho  blurring  is  shown  of 
tho  opake  kind,  but  sometimes  tho  reverse  ob- 
tains, and  translucent  objects  ore  encircled  by 
a  halo  which  is  lighter  than  the  surrounding 
image.  In  another  experiment  performed  in 
direct  sunlight,  tho  above  peculmrity  of  de- 
velopment was  not  seen,  but  tbe  exposure 
unusually  protracted,  and  tho  development 
slow  and  feeble.  Dificrcnt  samples  of  collodion 
were  next  tried.     Those  succeeded  best  which 

another  bath  produced  red  and  intense  ne- 
gatives, but  all  gave  pictures  inferior  to  nega- 
tives taken  in  tho  bath  of  pure  nitrate.  One 
sample  of  collodion,  rather  strongly  coloured 
from  liberation  of  iodine,  produced  a  negative 
of  average  quality  in  tho  pure  bath,  but  a 
irantmitted  potitife,  nearly  perfect,  in  the  bath 
No,  3. 

Leaving  the  solutions  No.  1  and  No.  3,  tho 
experiments  were  next  resumed  with  No.  2, 
which  appeared  to  be  in  a  useless  condition. 
It  was  first  agitated  with  kaolin,  with  a  hope 
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of  removing  any  organio  impuiitieSi  but  no 
diferenoo  oould  be  deteotedi  two  mintttes  in 
the  camera  proving  still  an  insufficient  ex- 
posoto.  Afterwanu  it  was  exposed  to  mm« 
lighti  but  no  immediate  deposit  took  place. 
The  efieot  of  fiision  was  then  tried.  On 
boiling  to  drjrnoBB  and  raising  the  heat,  the 
residue  of  nitrate  did  not  melt|  but  blackened 
and  frothed  up^  evolving  gas.  It  was  then 
redissolved  in  water  in  the  usual  proportion, 
and  again  rendered  slightly  acid.  On  dippbg 
a  ooltodioniKed  plate,  it  was  found  that  the 
ftision  had  made  an  evident  change.  The 
sensitiveness  to  obscure  radiations  remained 
almost  nil  as  before,  but  the  development  was 
now  altogether  as  intense  as  it  had  before  been 
feeble.  The  sky  came  out  first  of  a  fiery-red 
tone^  then  rapidly  blackened,  and  on  exami- 
nation after  fixing,  the  image  appeared  abnor- 
mally opake,  being  entirely  black  and  white, 
without  half-tints.  The  peculiar  markings 
shown  in  the  first  woodcut  were  still  visible, 
but  had  altered  a  little  in  shape. 

With  thes^  facts  before  us,  we  can  scarcely 
avoid  forming  the  conelusion,  that  both  the 
re^dues  from  the  mother^liquors  were  oon-> 
taminated  with  oiganic  matter,  but  to  establish 
this  beyond  a  doubt  one  additional  experiment 
was  tried.  It  is  Well  known  that  if  chloride 
of  silver  be  predpitatod  from  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion containing  certain  kinds  of  organic  matter, 
it  wiQ  blacken  With  unusoal  rapidity  when 
exposed  to  sunlight.  The  bath  No.  2  (after 
fiifflon  of  the  ititrats)  was  therefore  compared 
in  this  manner  with  No.  If  both  being  l{u*gely 
diluted  with  water,  and  precipitated  by  a  given 
weight  of  salt.  The  omerenoo  was  remark- 
able, not  only  as  regards  the  rapidity  with 
whioh  the  chloride  discoloured  in  the  sun's 
rays,  but  in  the  tint  assumed,  whioh,  in  the 
case  of  the  pure  nitrate,  was  a  violet-blue,  but 
with  the  other  a  reddish  purple,  quickly  pass- 
ing  into  an  olive-brown.  This  accords  entirely 
with  &ct8  previously  well  cstabUshed. 

It  appears  at  first  somewhat  strange  that 
oiganio  matter  in  the  nitrate  bath  should  have 
the  effect  of  enfeebling  the  image,  and  the  au- 
thor confesses  that  he  was  at  first  led  astray 
by  this  circumstance  from  a  preconceived  no- 
tion that  the  reverse  was  invariably  the  case. 
We  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  im- 
purity now  spoken  of,  although  organio  in 
nature,  must  be  a  product  of  the  action  of 
nitrieacid;  and  the  following  experiment  shows 
also  that  the  same  organic  substance  in  the 
bath  may  at  one  time  increase  the  intensity  of 
the  developed  image,  and  at  another  HimiTiifth 
it.  Two  nitrate  baths  were  saturated  with 
glycyxrhizine,  excess  of  acetic  acid  being  added 
to  the  one>  and  excess  of  acetate  of  ^ver  to 


the  other.  Both,  when  first  examined,  pro- 
duced, even  with  a  feeble  sample  of  collodion, 
intense  negatives,  with  a  tone  of  red;  but  on  a 
second  examination,  after  the  lax>6e  of  some 
weeks,  it  was  found  that  the  acetate  and  gly- 
cyrrhizine  bath  remained  as  before,  whereasthat 
containing  glycyrrhiiine  and  acetic  acid  had 
completely  alterod,  and  gave  only  transmitted 
positives,  metallic  and  translucent.  The  pecu- 
liar changes  in  collodion  mentioned  in  a  paper 
published  in  the  Journal  for  August,  are  pro- 
bably an  illustration  of  the  same  foot.  The 
pyroxyline  in  this  case  is  slightly  decomposed, 
and  the  collodion,  when  first  iodixed,  produces 
a  brown  negative,  with  red  solarization  in  the 
extreme  lights.  After  many  weeks'  keeping, 
however,  much  iodine  is  set  free,  and  the  image 
is  then  metallic,  with  grey  solarization  in  the 
sky ;  this  state  of  film  will  always  produce  a 
transmitted  positive,  more  or  less  perfect,  when 
the  plate  is  exposed  in  the  camera  sufficiently 
long  to  bring  out  the  half-tones* 


Normal  Nitrate  Bath, 

To  ike  Editor  of  the  Photogtaphic  Joumah 
Lower  Bead,  Islington,  Aug.  27, 1858. 

Sib,— In  your  last  Number  Mr.  Thomas  in- 
forms us  he  has  hit  upon  a  process  for  neutra- 
lizing an  add  bath,  and  gives  what  appears  very 
like  an  enlarged  copy  of  instructions  for  this 
purpose  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of 
November  1856 — ^the  difference  being,  he  re- 
commends nitric  acid  instead  of  acetic  for  com- 
bining with  the  dissolved  oxide.  This  I  can- 
not allow  as  an  improvement,  for  however 
nice  the  manipulation,  it  is  next  to  an  impoB- 
sibility  to  saturate  the  solution  without  leaving 
an  excess  of  add. 

By  using  acetic  add  we  get  acetate  of  silver 
and  excess  of  acetic  acid.  A  slight  portion  of 
the  latter  would  certainly  not  be  objected 
to  by  any  photographer;  but  as  regards  the 
former,  is  its  presence  in  the  proportion  of  Ic^ss 
than  Y^th  gr.  per  ounce  detrimental  or  other- 
wise ?  Mr.  Thomas  says  it  is  subject  to  chan^ 
ttom  evaporation  and  Hberation  of  acetic  acid. 
I  don't  see  what  change  can  be  produced  in 
a  solution  of  acetate  of  sUver  by  evaporation, 
unless  it  be  evaporated  to  dryness;  and  the 
very  fact  of  its  weak  basic  affinity  has  causod 
it  to  be  recommended  by  some  of  our  highest 
authorities  for  preventing  the  objectionable 
development  of  nitric  add,  as  weU  as  for  pro- 
ducing intensity,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  minute  portion  of  it  is  preferable  to  a 
trace  of  nitrio  add. 

Mr.  Thomas  proposes  making  both  osdde  of 
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nlTfir  and  nitrio  acid  of  known  strength ;  the 
(udde,  hi,  the  protoxide,  oannot  be  made  of 
wihawn  fitrengUi,  and  there  is  no  difflculty  in 
obtaining  acid  of  1*50, 

I  originally  i«oommended  the  maUt  oxide, 
bat  haye  aince  found  the  dry  oxide  to  succeed 
qoallj  well ;  the  only  precaution  necessary  is 
to  loATe  it  loiiger  in  the  bath,  say  three  or  four 
hours,  and  occasionally  agitate  Uie  yessel  con* 
tainingit. 

There' ia  another  application  of  the  oxide 
which  I  will  again  inljoduce  to  notice,  A  few 
pwB  in  either  the  dry  or  moist  stato  will  de* 
ooloriao  a  floating  bath,  or  if  added  to  add 
latained  in  a  new  solution  of  nitrate  of  sUver 
will  pie?en(  ita  becoming  coloured, 

Thokas  a.  Babbbb, 


^n 


OPTICS. 

The  Field  of  an  Achromatic  Lent^ 

To  di  Bditar  of  the  Phoiographte  Journal, 

WhittoD,  nanr  Hoonalow,  W. 
Aug.  0»  1858. 

Bor^l  pernised  with  much  intearest  the 
conmmnication  of  Mr.  Sutton  in  your  last 
Sumber,  demonstrating  that  the  field  of  a 
Bunplfi  pJano-canvex  lena  was  a  spherical  sur- 
faee,  haYing  a  curvature  equal  to  the  focus 
plus  thQ  radius  of  the  lens,  l^bis  is  Prof. 
Air^s  proportion  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  Sut- 
ton, to  whom  the  public  are  largely  indebted. 
With  the  subject  of  the  field  of  an  achromatic 
lens  I  am  tolerably  familiar,  having  been  en- 
gaged in  detennining  numerieaUy  Sie  lengths 
of  tlie  aeyeral  exeentrical  foei  of  the  aohro- 
matio  plano-convex  object  glass,  and  thereby 
became  acquainted  with  the  somewhat  singular 
fonn  it  took.  In  tracing  the  field  I  have  as- 
nuned  the  aeyeial  emergent  pendls  to  issue 
perpendicularly  from  the  second  sur&ce  of  the 
eiown,  that  makes  the  case  exactly  comparable 
to  the  eaae  of  the  sipjgle  plano-oanyex  lens, 
whose  imagery  is  depicted  by  such  pencils ; 
the  result  is  that  the  field,  being  considered  the 


ioens  of  the  primary  foci  for  a  scries  of  small 
peodls  emerging  perpendiqularly ,  is  very  nearly 


fiat  for  20^  from  the  centre  of  the  picture;  but 
after  that  falls  behind  the  focusing  screen  aa 
the  obliquity  increases.  The  figure  is  a  reduo« 
tion  from  a  large  diagram,  wherein  the  com- 
puted foci  were  laid  down  with  accuracy.  It 
may  be  observed  that  the  field  is  the  locus  of 
the  circles  of  least  confusion  in  the  parta  of 
the  picture  remote  from  the  axis,  and  not  that 
of  the  primary  fod ;  this  may  be  so,  and  strictly 
we  may  have  to  take  a  series  of  more  exoen<« 
trical  pencils  than  the  one  that  emerges  per- 
pendicularly to  delineate  our  field  from;  as 
the  field  should  be  considered  as  the  locus  of 
the  best  defined  images,  wheresoever  situated^ 
each  coming  from  that  part  of  the  lens  most 
competent  to  form  a  good  image ;  but  the  case 
I  have  taken  is  a  near  approximation.  I  have 
also  found  that  had  a  series  of  more  exeentrical 
pencils  been  taken,  the  field  would  have  tbei( 
follen  more  rapidly  back;  and  if  thicknesa 
were  allowed,  for  that  increases  the  caloulatimi 
considerably,  this  would  also  tend  to  throw 
back  the  marginal  images,  while  it  has  a  dif- 
ferent effect  in  other  parta  of  the  picture.  On 
the  whole,  therefore,  I  think  we  are  quite  safe 
in  considering  the  field  of  a  plano-convex  or 
meniscus  (old  form)  achromatic  as  flat  for  the 
most  part  of  the  picture,  but  receding  from  the 
lens  for  the  most  oblique  incidences. 

J.  T,  GonpASD, 


Orubh'e  Patent  Lens. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal. 

Dublin,  Aug.  18»  186a 

Sib, — ^Although  the  pages  of  your  Journal  I 
apprehend  to  be  neither  a  suitable  nor  a  con- 
venient place  for  discussing  a  matter  of  patent 
right,  it  may,  notwithstanding,  be  desirable  that 
I  should  say  a  few  words  in  reference  to  Mr. 
Slater's  letter,  published  in  your  last  Number. 

Firstly,  then,  I  desire  to  state,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  Mr.  Slater  and  others,  that  I  have 
before  me  the  unhesitating  opinion  of  a  party 
long  and -extensively  engaged  profesaionaUy  in 
patent  business,  to  the  effect  that  there  is  no- 
thing detailed  in  Mr.  Slater's  letter  to  invalidate 
my  patent.  Secondly,  that  armed  with  the  pro- 
fessional advice  before  me  in  reference  not  only 
to  Mr.  Slater's  letter,  but  also  to  the  statements 
of  others  of  similar  bearing,  it  is  my  intention 
to  uphold  my  patent,  if  infringed.  Thirdly, 
that  I  have  devised  means  by  which  the  patent 
lens  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  photo- 
graphers without  any  extra  charge  for  its  pe- 
culiar (and  increased  labour  of)  construction,  as 
aptly  described  in  Mr.  Slater's  letter.  Fourthly, 
that  I  am  quite  satisfied  to  leave  to  the  candoi^r 
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of  photographers  generally  the  question  of  how 
far  they  are  indebted  to  me  or  others  for  bring- 
ing forward  this  construction  of  lens  ?  as  well 
as  the  question  of  how  far  the  working  up  of 
one  such  lens  covertly  in  the  construction  of  a 
portrait  combination  (in  which  by  the  way  it 
was  probably  far  from  effecting  an  improve- 
ment) was  more  likely  to  have  made  the  con- 
struction known,  than  if  the  said  lens  had  been 
allowed  to. rest  in  peace  in  some  private  recep- 
tacle? and  lastly,  how  far  Mr.  Slater  was  likely 
to  have  ever  published  the  construction  himself 
for  the  benefit  of  photographers  ?  seeing  that 
the  objections  ho  saw  to  its  manufacture  were 
quite  as  much  removed  ten  years  since  ajs  they 
are  (save  by  myseK)  up  to  the  present  time. 
It  may  not  bo  amiss  to  add  that  the  lens 
is  patented  in  France  as  well  as  England,  &c., 
and  that  my  cLiim  does  not  extend  beyond  pho- 
tographic lenses,  it  therefore  does  not  indude 
cither  telescopes  or  microscopes. 

Thomas  Gextbb. 


PROCESSES. 
The  New  Process, 


Westarock  Houbc,  Leamington,  Sept  12, 1858. 

I  BSALLY  have  little  fresh  to  say  about  the 
"  New  Process."  The  history  of  its  discovery 
may,  however,  amuse  you,  and  I  also  send  you 
two  specimens,  which,  if  you  think  them 
worthy  of  such  distinction,  you  may  refer  to  in 
your  next  number. 

The  process  was  hit  upon  in  this  wise  :^— My 
friend  Mr.  Fothergill  and  myself  were  trying 
experiments  with  a  view  to  produce  something 
more  simple,  more  intelligible,  and  more  satis- 
factory thAn  the  collodion-albumen. 

I  was  working  at  diluted  proportions  of  sugar 
and  also  of  honey,  in  each  case  making  one 
sensitizing  the  essential  point.  I  had  arrived 
at  some  fair  results  when  Fothergill  visited  me 
to  witness  the  development  of  several  plates 
differently  treated. 

One  of  these  was  a  washed  albumen  plate ; 
it  was  an  outrageous  long  time  in  showing  life, 
80  much  so  that  I  left  it  in  despair.  Next  day 
Mr.  Fothergill  showed  me  the  plate  finished, 
and  a  splendid  negative  it  was;  I  believe  it 
took  an  hour  or  more  to  develope. 

Well,  I  was  struck  with  the  fact,  and  felt 
convinced  that  a  beautiful  chemical  auction  had 
been  in  operation  ;  I  don't  know  how  it  hap- 
pened that  I  at  once  hit  upon  the  right  degree 
of  washing;  but  so  it  was,  and  I  produced 
plates  which  worked  quicker  and  more  surely 
than  the  collodion-albumen.  From  that  time 
I  hav^  never  failed,  as  faf  ^  the  process  goes. 


I  can  prepare  a  12  x  8  plate,  &om  the  moment 
of  coUodionizing  it  to  the  setting  up  to  dry,  in 
4  minutes.  For  my  part  I  prefer  the  dry 
process  in  its  effects,  abstractedly,  to  the  wet, 
and  the  convenience  is  immense. 

I  can  take  out  two  12  x  8  double  dark  slides 
and  three  double  stereoscopes  all  of  my  own  in- 
vention, making  ten  pictures,  and  carry  aU 
myself,  my  camera  being  one  also  after  my  own 
design,  most  simple  and  light ;  after  aU,  how- 
ever, I  do  not  intend  to  do  much  more  in  the 
photo  line— it  takes  up  sadly  too  much  of  my 
time  and  thought.  Great  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  put  the  plates  into  a  dark  box  until 
they  are  thoroughly  dry.  I  am  disposed  to 
think  that  an  artificial  ^ying  on  a  .large  hot- 
water  plate  would  be  a  great  dodge.  I  know 
that  it  answers  well,  and  you  may  possibly  liko 
to  try  the  process ;  if  so,  don't  trouble  your- 
self with  any  prosy  yam  and  complicated 
descriptions  of  this  most  simple  process,  but 
manipulate  as  follows^  and  /  will  answer  for 
the  result : — 

1.  Bath, — 35  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to 
1  oz.  of  water. 

2.  Albumen  wash, — 

Take  whites  of  three  eggs ; 

Distilled  water 14  drachms 

Liq.  ammonisB  of  the  Phar- 

macopoBia 4  a  drachm. 

Froth  well  and  allow  the  liquia  to  subside ; 
no  need  of  filtering,  pour  off  as  clear  as  may 
be,  or  pass  through  muslin  if  you  prefer  it. 

3.  Collodionize,  say  a  quarter  of  a  minute. 
All  collodions  will  not  answer,  for  unless 
prepared  with  acids  at  a  high  temperature 
the  films  will  be  liable  to  crack. 

4.  Sensitize,  say  2  minutes;  then  drain  in 
the  hand  for  a  few  seconds,  place  the  pktc 
in  a  dish  with  water  just  enough  to  cover  it 
— say  for  a  12  x  8  plat«  3  ozs.  of  filtered 
rain — ^gently  move  the  water  to  flow  over 
the  plate  tUl  all  greasiness  has  loft  it,  say 
half  a  minute. 

5.  Now  pour  on  some  albumen  wash,  and  work 
it  round  and  round — say  half  a  minute. 

6.  Then  wash  well  by  a  stream  from  a  jug 
equally  and  thoroughly  over  the  whole  plate 
— say  for  three-quarters  of  a  minute,  making 
4  to  5  minutes  of  manipulation  in  dl. 

Dry,  expose,  and  develope. 

7.  Developing  solution, — 

Take  pyrogallic  acid 2grains 

Acetic  add    10  drops 

Water 1  oz. ; 

and  before  using  add  to  each  drachm  1  drop 

to  2  of  the  Filver  bath. 

The  other  day,  in  showing  the  process  to  a 
friend;  I  took  a  clean  plate  in  my  hand  (stereo* 
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Ecopic),  and  from  first  to  last,  induding  expo- 
Euie  (40  seconds),  I  occupied  20  minuteB :  so, 
on  tlie  8G0IC  of  simplicity,  expedition,  and  ex- 
ceQenoe,  nothing,  I  think,  is  left  to  be  desired. 

Jomr  Pbiceabd. 

P.S.— Have  photographers  experienced  mnch 
greater  intenraty  of  actinism  at  the  seaside 
than  m  inland  localities?  Whilst  taking  a 
pdoro  on  the  coast  lately,  I  fonnd  that  Iconld 
not  gire  a  10  X  8  plate  with  a  Ross's  15-inch 
focus  lens  more  than  a  minute-and-a-half  or 
2  nmmtes'  exposore  without  solarising.  I 
iomsAf  gave  from  2  to  3  minutes  with  the 
\Kt  proem  when  working  in  a  midland  county. 

J.  P. 

*/  See  an  able  paper  by  Dr.  Mansell  of 
Goeinscy,  published  in  '  Notes  and  Queries,' 
entitled  "The  Calotype  on  the  Sea-shore." 
-Ed. 


Tawpenofa  Proeesi* 

To  Hu  Mitar  of  the  Photogrtyphie  Jaumal. 

Sn,-ftom  the  letters  of  "Theta"  and 
Ibjor  BoskI  in  your  Number  for  July  last,  I 
sm  glad  to  see  that  the  above  subject  does  not 
appear  to  be  entirely  worn  out,  and>  therefore 
TQitue  to  offer  you  the  following  remarks,  in 
the  humble  hope  that  they  may  be  of  use  to 
some  at  least  of  your  readers  who  are  follow- 
ing out  this  beautiful  process.  I  commenced 
expaimenting  upon  it  immediately  after  the 
pablication  in  your  Journal  of  Dr.  Taupenot's 
memoir,  and  have  long  since  used  it  exclu- 
srdy  in  practice,  finding  it  vastly  superior  in 
mj  hands  to  any  other  wet  or  d^  process  in 
its  uriahity  and  the  beauty  of  its  results.  In 
September,  1856, 1  ventured  to  send  to  your 
Jonnial  a  formula,  which  gave  me  good  pic- 
^OKs  perfectly  free  from  blisters ;  and,  although 
I  hate  smce  very  much  modified  that  formula, 
I  hsTe  never  been  trouJt)led,  in  practice,  with 
tliis  great  source  of  fiailure.  After  long  prac- 
tice and  a  great  many  experiments,  I  believe 
the  principal  essentials  to  success  in  the  Tau- 
penot's process  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Bigoroualy  dean  glasses. 

2.  A  collodion  giving  a  non-eontractile  film, 
powdory  and  porous^  but  adhering  well  to  the 
gbsB. 

3.  Albomen,  to  which  honey,  or  some  other 
amikr  sabstance,  has  been  added  to  destroy 
u  much  as  possible  its  elastic  force  when 
Hasitized,  and 

^*  As  a^precautionary  measure,  the  dilution 
»f  the  albimien  with  water. 

1  believe  it  to  be  too  general  an  error  amongst 
sssteoiB  to  consider  the  Taupenot  plate  as 


consisting  of  two  distinct  films,  collodion  and . 
albumen.  With  some  collodions,  and  with  al- 
bumen prepared  as  reconmiended  in  some  pub- 
lished formulae,  this  is  unfortunately  but  too 
likely  to  be  the  case.  If  the  collodion  be  not 
porous  to  a  great  extent,  the  albumen  will  not 
be  properly  absorbed  by  it ;  and  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  albumen  be  too  thick,  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  make  it  combine  properly  with  the 
washed  collodion  film;  and  hence  arises  one 
kind  of  blistering  in  which  the  albumen  sepa- 
rates from  the  collodion  film,  and  patchy  trot- 
ted negatives  are  the  result. 

The  blisters,  however,  which  most  fre- 
quently beset  the  operator  are  of  a  different 
kind,  consisting  of  expanded  portions  of  the 
combined  films  which  rise  from  the  glass  under 
the  influence  of  the  nitrate  bath.  This  ten- 
dency to  expansion  appears  to  be  due  to  the 
action  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  on  the  albumen, 
rather  than  to  the  liquid  in  which  the  former 
is  dissolved,  for  a  moist  albuminized  plate  will 
blisterasmuchas,ormore{than,  adryone.  The 
addition  of  honey  in  sufficient  quantity  effec- 
tually counteracts  this  tendency,  and  ever  since 
I  have  employed  it  I  have  never  found  myself 
annoyed  by  what  "  Theta"  very  properly  de- 
nominates the  '^  great  drawback"  to  the  Tau- 
penot process. 

If  any  of  your  readers  feel  inclined  to  tiy 
the  appended  formula,  I  feel  sure  they  wiU 
meet  with  success — ^with  regard  at  least  to 
this  great  Taupenot  bugbear. 

The  iodizing  of  the  albumen  is  a  point  of 
great  importance,  and  must  be  regulated  by 
the  class  of  objects  to  be  reproduced.  In  pure 
landscapes  I  have  obtained  great  rapidity  by 
the  use  of  bromides  only,  but  have  generally 
found  the  negatives  deficient  in-  half-tone. 
The  proportions  given  in  the  formula  are  what 
I  use  for  monuments  and  old  mediaeval  build- 
ings, where  there  is  often  much  detail  in  the 
slmdowB  requiring  long  exposure,  and  at  the 
same  time  bright  lights,  which  must  not  bo 
solarized,  and  a  sky  to  boot,  which  the  outlines 
of  the  object  render  it  quite  impossible  to 
blacken  after  the  negatives  are  finished.  By 
combining  iodides  and  bromides  in  different 
proportions,  a  great  variety  of  result  may  be 
obtained.  I  have  found  that  iodides  alone  so- 
larize in  the  lights  and  sky  long  before  the 
details  in  shade  are  out.  Bromides  alone  wiU 
solarize  also,  but  not  to  so  great  a  degree,  but 
a  mixture  of  the  two  in  equal  proportions  will 
bear  a  long  exposure,  and  the  half-tones  will  be 
imperceptible,  whilst  the  blacks  are  unmanage- 
ably opeJce  and  useless  for  printing.  The  pro- 
portions I  transcribe  give  me  negatives  of  the 
following  qualities : — Half-tones,  well  defined 
ai\d  i^raduated,  skies  whicl}  r^uire  no  retouch- 
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ing,  and  high  lights  just  so  tninsparent  as  to 
leave  a  shade  in  the  lights  of  the  positive 
against  the  sky,  I  sometinies  expose  for  half 
an  hour,  and  never  less  than  twelve  minutes, 
using  a  14-inGb  focus  lens  and  ^th-ineh  dia- 
phragm. The  hlacks  of  the  negative  have  a 
deep  dive  tinge,  whieh  varies,  however,  with 
the  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver  added  to  the 
gallio  aoid,  whieh  addition  may  he  varied  ao^ 
cording  to  the  appearanoe  of  the  negative  as  it 
may  seem  to  require.  Gallio  acid  appears  to 
he,  jpar  eofcelknce,  the  developer  for  alhu* 
minized  plates,  it  .gives  a  finer  and  more  de- 
licate deposit  than  the  pyrogaUio,  and  hy  its 
gentle  action  as  a  reducer  enahlea  you  to  modify 
^e  development  at  will  i  it  gives  finer  half- 
tones than  the  pynogalliQ,  and  the  hlacks  are 
not  so  ppak^. 

In  conduaion,  I  must  not  forget  to  remark, 
thi^t  the  operator  need  not  fear  any  want  of  in^ 
tensity  &om  the  use  of  a  dilute  albumen; 
even  if  the  proportion  of  water  recommended 
is  doubled  07  trebled,  any  amount  of  depth 
and  yigour  will  be  found  attainable. 

Pormula  for  the  Taupenot  Process. 

Collodion — 

Anv  kind  giving  an  adherent  and  porous 
mm ;  the  sensibility  being  of  no  con- 
sequence. 
Albumen — 

White  of  egg 6  parts 

Honey,  by  weight    ,     .     .     8  parts 

Distilled  water    ....     8  parts 

Add  a  little  yeast  and  place  in  a  warm  place, 

and,  when  fermentation  ceases,  add  to  each 

fluid  ounce  of  the  mixture — 

Iodide  of  ammonium     ,     .     5  grains 
Bromide  of  ammonium .     .     1|    „ 
rater  with  care  through  blotting-paper. 

Nitrate  Bath,  for  both  Collodion  and 

Albumen — r 
Nitrate  of  silver   .     ,     .    35  gnuns 
Glacial  acetic  add     .     .     35  minims 
Distilled  water     ...      1  ounce 
Saturate  with  iodide  of  silver  and  filter. 
Developer — 

DiBtUlcd  water q>  9, 

Gallic  acid  to  saturation. 
To  each  ounce  add,  before  placing  the  solu- 
tipn  in  the  cuvette- 
Glacial  acetic  acid    .     ,     .        ^  drm. 
Solution  of  nit.  silver  (60  grs.)  30    drops. 
Fixing  solution — 

Water  saturated  with  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
Manipulation. — Arrange  on  the  table  of 
your  dark  room  four  glass  dishes,  each  a  little 
laiger  than  your  plates ;  partly  fill  the  three 
fii^  ifith  distilled  water,  and  the  fourth  with 
(bQ  iodi^d  olbuinen. 


Having  sensitised  your  first  plate,  plaoe  it 
in  the  first  dish,  and,  whilst  the  next  plate  is 
sensitizing,  wash  well  by  keeping  the  dish  in 
motion,  then  move  it  to  the  second,  and  so  on 
to  the  third.  On  withdrawing  the  plate  from 
the  third  cuvette,  drain  for  a  minute  on  clean 
blottiag-paper,  and  then  immerse  in  the  albu- 
men bath.  It  is  essential  that  this  should 
be  well  kept  in  motion  for  a  time.  On  with* 
drawing  the  plate,  it  is  probable  some  bubbles 
will  adhere  to  the  surface ;  if  this  is  the  case, 
wash  them  down  into  the  bath  with  some  of 
the  same  albumen,  poured  from  a  measuring- 
glasa,  and  roar  up  the  plate  pu  clean  blotting- 
paper  to  dry. 

if  it  is  intended  to  preserve  these  plates 
long  before  sensitizing,  it  is  well  to  dry  them 
on  a  hot-water  bath,  or  in  a  drying-box, 
which  may  be  done  without  any  detriment, 
notwithstanding  the  honey ;  but  as  the'  latter 
substance  attracts  moisture  strongly,  the  plates, 
if  placed  in  a  grooved  box  without  artificial 
drying,  are  apt  to  contract  mildew  and  spoil. 
After  the  second  sensitizing,  I  have  not  found 
this  to  occur. 

The  second  sensitizing  is  to  ba  oonducted 
with  the  same  bath  as  the  first,  the  washing 
being  performed  with  even  greater  care.  The 
colour  of  the  bath  may  be  altogether  disre- 
garded I  it  does  not  produce  any  ill  efiect.  On 
the  other  hand,  KaoUn  is  very  diUcult  to  filter 
out,  and  produces  specks  on  tiie  negatives. 

The  other  operations  need  no  comment,  In 
February  this  year  I  exposed,  for  experiment 
sake,  three  plates  prepared  in  October  1856 : 
two  were  failures,  from  stains  of  all  kind^ ;  the 
positive  from  the  third  I  send  you. 


The  Glass  Cahtype, 

To  ike  Editor  of  tJie  Fhotograplm  Journal. 
fVkkenham,  Norfolk,  13th  Sept  185& 

Sib, — ^Tho  number  of  processes  for  working 
with  dry  collodion  plates  may  now  bo  called 
legion,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  in  the  hands 
of  their  inventors,  each  will  g^ve  satisfactory 
results,  but  very  frequently  the  amateur,  after 
following  implicitiy  the  directions  given,  obtains 
only  partial  success,  or  total  failure. 

My  object  in  addressing  you  now  is,  not  to 
attempt  to  explain  this  anomaly,  but  to  describe 
a  mode  of  manipulation,  by  which  I  think  it 
will  be  found  quite  impossible  %t  any  one  to 
£ul  in  obtaining  a  good  negative  with  absolute 
certainty. 

I  propose  to  call  this  process  <^  The  CRass 
Calotifjpe/'  as  it  is  the  application  of  Pqx  Xal- 
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bof » proceM  to  glass  platei  instead  of  paper. 
I  pnx«ed  thus ;— Oiat  a  glass  plate  wi^  any 
puiparmu  iodiied  oollodion,  mieii  as  Ackland's 
or  Bland  and  Long's  ;  sensitue  in  the  tuool 
35-piin  bath  of  taaed  nitrate  of  silver,  oon- 
laming  1  drop  of  glacial  acotia  acid  to  every  6 
oanKs,  then  wash  well  with  filtered  rain  water, 
tind  imioerae  for  a  minute  in  a  bath  of  iodide  of 
potunom,  fi  grains  to  the  ounoe  ;  again  wash 
ihonm^,  and  coat  with  plain  albumen  as  Mr. 
FoUiergill  ptopooee,  and  Waidi  it  off  agun 
aai  irf,  The  plate  is  now  in  the  state  of  a 
diMl  of  calotype  paper,  and  I  senutiie  it  when 
vuled  for  oae  in  the  same  way,  vii. :  mix  in 
theloUDwiDg  proportim^' 

I  drachm  of  distilled  wat^r, 

fidro^aof  30gr8.  solution  of  nit.  of  nlver, 

4  dnps  of  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid, 

3  dn^  of  glacial  acedo  acid, 
and  poflT  it  over  tha  plate,  and  after  about  a 
quarter  of  a  minute  pour  it  off  again  and  dry 
in  t  duk  place.  Expose  in  the  camera  about 
th«  ami  time  as  for  Tanpenot's  proeess,  and 
denkpt  bf  either  of  the  following  methods. 

111.  Pkee  the  plato  in  a  paper  tray,  and  pour 
BRritMtniated  solution  of  gallic  aoid,  to  eveiy 
WM  of  which  has  just  been  added  10  drops  of 
30  fn.  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  10 
dn^(^  facial  acotic  acid  (the  latter  to  be  in- 
nased  in  very  hot  weather  tol6  or  20  drops), 

Sad.  The  development  may  be  eSeoted  in  the 
imiil  way  for  wet  oollodion  by  pyrogollic  acid, 
1^-orl^gr.  to  the  ounce,  with  20  or  80  drops 
at  |1hu1  Bcetio  ecid,  and  10  drops  (30  grs.) 
ofMliitioa  of  nitnte  of  idlver ;  but  I  prefer  the 
iiraa  mode,  as  being  the  cleaner  and  more 
"ftain,  al^oug^  much  slower. 

The  negative  may  be  fixed  in  either  hypo  or 
iTtoide. 

If  the  plates  ore  required  to  be  kept  for  any 
i^D^h  of  time  after  sensitiEing,  it  might  be 
Miet  to  omit  the  4  drops  of  solution  of  gallio 
''id,  lu  the  keeping  powers  of  plates  eonsftiled 
■ith  it  lequire  to  be  tested. 

J.  A.  Miles. 


Fjg.l. 


APPABATUB. 
Portable  Touritfi  Camera. 

Sia, — The  essential  characteristics  of  a  good 
Tourist's  Camera  "  arc  simpUcity,  lightness, 
and  non-liability  to  derangement;  these  desi- 
derata will  be  found  combined  in  the  camen 
described  below.  Cloth-body  cameras  have 
been  in  existence  in  various  forms  for  a  long 
time,  but  they  have  usually  been  of  such  com- 
plicated structure,  and  so  liable  to  get  out  of 
order,  that  they  have  met  with  very  limited 
application,  objections  to  which  this  present 
form  is  not  liaUe. 

The  camera  oonnsta  of  a  frame  capable  fd 
receiving  the  ground  focunng  glaia  and  the 
dark  sUde  for  the  prepared  plate  or  paper  |  to 
this  frame  is  hinged  at  its  lower  port  tha  bot* 
torn  board  of  the  camera,  which  also  is  hinged, 

as  to  fold  up  more  conveniently. 

The  body  ot  the  camera  is  made  of  strong 
bkck  cloth,  perfectly  impervious  to  li^t.  and 
in  the  form  of  a  truncated  pyramid;  the  long* 
end  of  it  La  fastened  to  the  frame  that  contains 
the  dork  slide,  and  the  other  is  dosed  by  the 
mahogonv  board  that  carries  the  lens.  Thii 
board  is  mmished  st  its  lower  end  with  «  pair 
of  lifting  hinges,  which  allow  of  the  front 
being  removed  when  the  camera  is  to  be  folded 
up ;  a  brass  rod  secured  by  a  screw,  extending 
from  the  frame  at  the  back  to  the  mahogany 
fiunt  carrying  the  lens,  completes  the  ocnmg*- 

It  will  bo  BDcn  that  very  little  time  need  ba 
occupied  in  fitting  up  and  taking  down  this . 
camera.  Also  the  parts  of  the  arrangement 
being  all  connected  together,  there  is  no  danger 
of  suddenly  diacovoring  on  a  journey  that  we 
have  lost  or  mislaid  any  essential  screw  or 
fastening  at  the  moment  we  wish  to  use  it. 

The  diagrams  represent  a  oamera  for  pictures 

.  in.  X  9  in.,  drawn  to  the  scale  oi  1  inch  to 
the  foot. 

Fig.  1,  the  camera  when  f<Jdsd  up  for  trt>  . 
veiling.     Fig.  2  represents  the  camera  in  use. 

Tho  weight  of  uiia  camera  and  ^ass  frame 
is  only  4}  lbs. 

BuMD  um  LojTO, 
Kg.  2. 


dO 
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REVIEWS. 

Photo-Stereographs  of  ike  Monster  SheU, 

Mb.  Skaife,  of  Yanburgh  House,  Blackheath, 
has  ,8cnt  us  specimens  of  his  success  in  taking 
a  photo-stereograph  of  the  monster  shells  fired 
in  Plumstead  Marshes  on  the  28th  of  July 
last,  and  so  well  described  by  him  in  'The 
Times'  of  August  5th.  These  are  productions 
not  only  interesting  to  photographers,  but,  in 
the  words  of  Mr,  Skaife,  they  "  oflTer  matter 
for  the  serious  consideration  of  a  profound 
student  in  Nature's  laws." 


The  Story  of  Little  Bed  Biding  Hood.  A  series 
of  Photographs  Ify  H.  P.  Robinson,  of  Lea- 
mington. 

Mr.  Robinson  is  well  known  as  an  artistic  pho- 
tographer, and  these  four  pictures  bear  witness 
to  both  his  artistic  and  photographic  skill.  They 
possess  that  general  uniformity  of  colour,  with 
nice  distribution  of  light  and  shade  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  half-tints,  which  photographers 
much  appreciate;  whilst  every  artistic  mind 
must  admire  the  careful  grouping  of  the  figures, 
the  skill  with  which  accessories  are  arnmged, 
and  the  evidences  of  study  and  thought  dis- 
played in  the  management  of  all  these  details, 
so  essential  to  the  production  of  a  real  picture. 

The  photographs  are  four  in  number.  There 
is  the  little  happy  fistce  eager  for  the  journey 
to  that  unhappy  grandmother : — ^the  lithe  atten- 
tive figure, "  in  scarlet  mantle  wrapped,"  listen- 
ing at  the  cottage  door  for  permission  to  enter : 
— ^the  child  puzzled  by  the  odd  looks  of  that  wolf 
ensconced  in  bed,  vice  grandmother,  eaten : — 
and  lastly,  a  charming  picture  of  the  little  one 
rendering  thanks  at  her  mother's  knee  for  her 
escape. 

ILr.  Robinson  has  been  particularly  happy 
in  his  model — an  admirable  embodiment  in  both 
feature,formand  expression  of  the  innocent  little 
maiden  who  lived  in  that  great  epoch — ^the 
'^  Once  upon  a  time  "  when  all  these  marvel- 
lous events  occurred  that  we  once  so  devoutly 
credited.  Some  others  of  these  will,  we  trust, 
receive  photographic  illustration  by  the  same 
skilful  hand  that  has  thus  so  beautifully  ren- 
dered the  stoiy  of  that  Fna  of  our  nursery 
days — LiTiLE  Red  Riding  Hood. 


The  Mind  Unveiled:  a  brief  History  of 
Twenty-two  Imbecile  Children,  Philadel- 
phia, 1858. 

Wb  regiet  that  our  literary  speciality  forbids 
any  lengthened  reference  to  the  deeply  inter- 
esting records  contained  in  this  little  work 
whi(£  comes  to  us  froin  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  tella  the  story  of  what  has  been  done  in 


an  Institution  established  near  Philadelphia 
for  the  reception  and  education  of  idiot  diil- 
dren.  The  individual  cases  are  graphically 
narrated,  the  gradual  improvement  under 
watchful  care  and  judicious  training  well  de- 
scribed, and  the  appearances  of  the  children 
illustrated  by  photographic  portraits.  It  is 
true  that  these  are  scarcely  worthy  of  the 
literary  contents,  being  deficient  in  intensit)-, 
and  wanting  in  that  true  arrangement  of  the 
subjects  as  regards  light  and  shade  (both  phy- 
sicid  and  mental)  so  essential  where  expression 
is  the  object  of  the  photographer.  But  this 
application  of  the  heliographic  art  is  of  such 
vast  importance,  and  will,  in  time,  become  of 
such  great  practical  value,  that  we  record  with 
pleasure  the  appearance  of  this  littie  book  as  a 
forerunner  of  other  and  more  elaborate  works 
in  which  the  art  of  photography  will  bo  em- 
ployed to  illustrate  this  painfiilly  interesting 
subject. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  from  the  cases  re- 
corded, how  great  arc  the  advantages  which 
result  from  the  education  of  idiot  children; 
and  that  we  may  hopeMly  doubt  the  harsh 
legal  definition  of  an  idiot  given  by  Blackstone 
as  beinff  '^  one  that  hath  had  no  understanding 
from  his  nativity,  and  therefore  is  by  law  pre- 
sumed never  likely  to  attain  any."    For  here 
we  read  of  poor  children,  who  instead  of  being 
"  littie  lower  than  the  angels,''  are  littie  better 
than  the  brute,  yet  who,  by  cioiefiil  training,  ac- 
quire an  acuteness  and  power  of  rational  judg- 
ment which  stamp  their  intellectual  fellowship 
with  men.  There  are  cases,  moreover,  recorded 
in  this  littie  work,  which  point  a  moral  for  the 
wise  of  the  earth.    One  idiot  child  is  the  oif- 
spring  of  an  opium-eater,  another  of  drunken 
parents,  and  so  on.  And  thus  it  behoves  every 
one  to  take  heed  to  his  ways,  lest  vitiated 
himself,  and  ''  mox  daturus  progeniem  vitio- 
siorem,"  he  leam  too  late  how  retributive  is 
that  justice  which  "visits  the  sins  of  the 
fathers  upon  the  children." 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


To  (he  Editor  of  (he  Photographic  Journal . 

Hammersmith,  Sept.  Ist,  1858. 

Sib, — Having  just  received  No.  69  of  the 
'Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society,'  by  which 
I  see  that  the  titie  is  slightiy  altered,  viz.  from 
the  'Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society,  edited 
by  WUliam  Crookes,  Secretaiy  of  the  Society,' 
to  that  of  the  *  Journal  of  the  Photographic 
Society,'  I  trust.  Sir,  youwOl  not  deem  me  im- 
pertinent if  I  make  bold  to  suggest  to  you 
something  which  I  consider  to  be  yet  wanting 
in  the  J[oumal  to  make  it  more  generally  read ; 
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I  d(  not  mean  to  say  that  the  aiticlee  contaiiied 
in  t  are  not  of  saffident  interest  to  many  of 
the  readers  of  the  Journal ;  but  I  do  say,  as 
aaardent  admirer  of  the  beautiM  art  of  Pho- 
tography, that  many  of  the  articles  which  ap- 
pgr  from  time  to  time  are  not  of  sufficient 
irterest  for  the  million  photographers  who 
vw  exist  What  I  propose  is,  tibat  the  works 
d  photographs  be  periodically  reviewed  in 
the  JoQimd,  and  lists  from  time  to  time  be 
given  of  photographs  worth  preserving  by  those 
vho  are  making  collections ;  there  can  be  no 
dodbt  bat  there  is  at  this  time  many  who  are 
GoQeeling  specimens  for  future  preservation, 
idiidi  vill  m  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  hence 
dnnr  those  hving  then  the  state  of  photogra- 
phic art  in  our  times.  I  do  not  pretend  to  the 
gift  of  prophecy ;  but  I  am  sanguine  that  the 
daj  is  not  &r  (^  when  photographs  will  be 
taken  in  the  natural  colour  of  the  object  pre- 
sented to  the  lens ;  however,  be  this  as  it  may, 
tbae  akie  will  decide.  **  Never  despair,"  is 
good  and  tne  English.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
photogn^  works  as  they  are  issued  from  the 
niao^mlator  for  publication  ought  to  be  re- 
mwed;  paintings,  engravings,  sculpture,  and 
odier  works  of  art  are  done  so,  their  beauties 
9  defects  are  brought  prominently  before  the 
pohlic  by  their  sev^al  organs.  I  am  not  aware 
that  anything  of  this  kind  has  ever  been  done 
in  any  photographic  periodical. 

In  the  leader  of  the  Journal  of  this  month 
(Angost  2l8t)  it  is  stated  that  the  Council 
have  resolved  to  hold  an  exhibition  early  in 
Jannaiy  next  ''  GhodJ*  They  have  also  passed 
siesohtion  not  to  admit  any  works  that  have 
^  exposed  in  shop- windows,  or  otherwise 
{nhlicly  exhibited  in  this  country;  I  doubt 
much  the  wisdom  of  this  resolution,  I  don't 
bow  whether  it  is  meant  to  throw  a  kind  of 
adn^veness  around  their  exhibition,  or  is 
BMsnt  to  deter  parties  from  pubHshiii^  until 
after  the  exhibition  is  over.  I  trust  ^o  last 
^  not  be  the  case,  as  I  believe  the  photo- 
gniphie  art  is  indebted  for  some  of  its  first-rate 
iB^sters  to  having  first  seen  and  afterwards 
admind  and  studied  the  beautiful  photographs 
ohibited  in  the  shop-windows  of  certain  print- 
fieflers,  opticians,  &c.  I  myself  never  pass 
^  shops  as  Murray  and  Heath's,  and  Fore's 
^  Piccadilly,  Hogarth's  of  the  Haymarket,  or 
^ooner's  ui  the  Strand,  and  many  others  that 
Icoold  name,  without  receiving  a  great  deal  of 
PIcaBQie  and  instruction  in  the  truly  beautiful 
^  Ifeel  assured  that  a  page  of  your  valuable 
mml  devoted  to  a  review  of  photographs, 
^B'cogt^hs,  &c.,  recently  published,  would  be 
^  aceeptable  to  m^ny  of  your  readers,  and 
^«&  certain  would  greaUy  increase  the  number 
''FwrsahscriberB, 


While  I  am  writing  may  I  ask  a  question, 
one  which  I  fear  cannot  be  very  easily  ex- 
plained, viz.,  how  is  it  that,  we  being  an  insular 
people,  the  sea  being  as  it  were  our  natural 
element,  there  are  so  few  photographs  of 
marine  subjects  (marine  paintings  are  flu:  from 
numerous)  ?  On  looking  over  the  Catalogues 
of  this  and  last  year's  Exhibition  of  the  Pho- 
tographic Society  I  find  that  in  1857  there 
were  but  six  marine  subjects,  and  at  this  year's 
exhibition  the  small  number  of  five  was  all 
that  were  exhibited.  In  the  Exhibition  of  the 
Koyal  Academy  of  this  year  I  found  the  same 
dearth  of  marine  subjects,  how  this  is  to  be 
accounted  for  I  am  totally  unable  to  answer ; 
I  should  have  thought  that  such  places  as  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  Jersey,  &c.  would  furnish  sub- 
ject-matter enough  for  three  parts  as  many 
pictures  as  would  be  required  for  almost  any 
gallery  in  London,  but  such  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  case. 

I  trust,  in  conclusion,  that  you  will  pardon 
my  addressing  you  on  this  matter,  the  advance- 
ment of  photography,  which  I  have  solely  at 
heart,  must  be  my  excuse. 

W,  M^L. 


The  forthcoming  Exhibition. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Jonniah 

Sm, — ^The  resolution  of  the  Council  of  the 
Society  to  admit  no  pictures  '^  that  have  been 
exposed  in  shop-window^,  or  otherwise  pub- 
licly exhibited  in  this  country,"  will  exclude 
many  valuable  works  from  our  next  exhibition. 
It  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  photographers 
can  produce  fine  pictures  and  then  keep  them 
to  themselves  for  many  months  that  tho  Society 
might  have  the  first  opportunity  of  exhibiting 
them.  It  might  be  all  very  well  for  amateurs 
to  keep  their  negatives  till  it  is  time  to  print 
them  for  tho  exhibition ;  but  it  is  well  kno^vn 
that  those  who  produce  the  best  works  are 
often  professional  men,  and  they  expect  to  sell 
their  negatives  for  publication.  Is  it  £eiir  that 
they  should  be  denied  the  privilege  of  exhibit- 
ing, that  is  given  to  inferior  pictures  which  are 
not  worth  publishing  ?  Is  it  fair  to  the  visitors 
to  the  exhibition  ?  Very  many  will  bo  disap- 
pointed to  find  names  absent  from  the  cata-. 
logue  that  they  look  for  first,  and  whose  pic- 
tures they  have  no  otlfer  opportunity  of  seeing. 

A  Mehbeu. 


Yelhw  Gflasa. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  JoiamaL 

Sm, — ^I  can  folly  appreciate  Mr.  routing's 

remarks  in  the  last  Number  of  the  Journal  on 

the  tendency  of  yellow  glass  to  lose  its  proper-* 
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ties  of  obstnictiiig  tire  aotinic  la jb.  BoDie  fxme 
ago,  <Mi  trjing  a  new  l)ottlfi  of  ooUmfioo,  I  iras 
soipiiBed  to  &Ld  iiie  plate  log  on  ^ypljnig^l^ 
developer.  I  immedistely  took  fb.e  ooQodion 
to  the  maker  and  oomplained  of  its  nnsatia- 
fiLctorj  natare,  but  ivas  astonadied  to  aee  mm 
take  a  perfectly  clear  pctuie  with  it.  On 
trying  another  pictnze  m  my  own  room  the 
plate  fogged  as  before,  bat  on  adding  a  ooopie 
of  thkknesses  of  yellow  caHco  to  my  window 
i  developed  a  very  satisfactory  nc^ttve.  The 
yellow  g^ass  in  my  window  had  been  in  use 
two  years,  and  seems  suddenly  to  have  become 
nseless ;  tliere  appeam  to  be  no  change  in  its 
eolonr.  E.  H.  F. 


Phcftographie  DiffiadHes. 
To  the  Editor  of  (^  Photogrtqphic  JoumaL 

Sm, — ^Tour  journal  has  lately  been  so  iUled 
with  abstruse  calcnlatioiui  for  the  oonstroction 
ef  lenses  and  other  scientific  artides,  that  I 
am  in  doubt  whetiier  yoa  will  condeaoend  to 
help  an  amateur  in  difficulty,  but  I  would  urge 
that  a  laige  nimiber  of  your  subscribers  are 
beginners,  to  whom  such  information  might  be 
as  well  written  in  Arabic,  and  who  have  some 
claim  on  you  for  practical  information  to  aid 
them  in  their  progress. 

As  one  of  this  number,  then,  I  beg  your 
assistance  in  my  difficulties. 

I  am  engaged  in  business  occupations  which 
only  permit  me  an  occasional  day  for  my  ex- 
periments, and  I  £nd  after  a  week's  disuse 
my  collodion,  my  nitrate  bath,  evezything, 
in  fact,  deranged.  The  collodion  I  use  is 
Hardwich's ;  it  works  well  when  first  mixed, 
but  after  a  few  days  it  requires  so  long  an 
exposure  as  to  be  useless  for  portraiture,  and 
I  find  that  a  bath,  after  being  laid  by,  ^ows 
alkaline  properties,  and  marlis  the  first  plates, 
like  tears  on  the  £aoe  of  a  dirty  boy. 

I  read  in  one  author  that  to  cure  this  1 
ought  to  expose  the  solution  to  the  son's  rays 
for  a  couple  of  days,  which  will  blacken  the 
organic  matter  and  separate  it,  then  to  filter 
and  take  pictures. 

I  have  tried  this.  No  organic  matter  was 
deposited,  the  bath  remained  perfectly  trans- 
parent, I  nevertheless  filtered  it,  but  the  result 
was  as  before.  The  batk  is  neither  add  nor 
alkaline,  if  test  paper  is  to  be  relied  upon ;  but 
after  a  week's  disuse  I  cannot  get  a  dean 
picture.  If  collodion  won't  keep  after  iodizing, 
I  must  prbpare  veiy  little  at  a  time ;  but  of 
the  nitrate  bath,  if  sixty  or  eighty  ounees  can 
0ttly  be  used  for  a  few  ^tes,  my  new  amuse- 
ment will  be  a  very  expensive  one.  Ptay  hdp 
me  out  of  my  difleiilty,  and  i 


1.  Bowby  any  SDnpnepBoeessIesB.  tflsluM 
strength  of  sflrer  m  my  baiDi  ? 

2.  Wheoier  the  BocnticiL  detenoffates  w/asB. 
kept  in  gutta  percha? 

3«  fiow  when  disoiofsrad  it  is  to  be  foni- 
stated? 
4.  How  long  iofized  eoBofien  can  be  ke^ 

8^^  AXA3SDB. 

P.8.  I  have  just  tSaou  wred  a  fitthe  cauiiflowet 
of  pure  metallic  abret,  fomed  en  Ihe  back  of 
tilie  £pper — ^wili  this  help  a  salotion? 

[We  beEeve  omr  ooisespsndent  is  one  flf  luioj 
who  meet  with  like  disappfluxbnents.  No  doaht 
most  cfaemicala  used  in  photogrsphy  are  fis- 
quently,  when  in  solution,  imdei^|Qing  a  eoa- 
stant  change. 

1.  AbadibyiiaelQMabutfittLBcfiissiheE, 
certainly  not  sufficient  to  imder  it  unaTaslafak 
if  kqyt  inawaimpineeiineavered;  evapoatioa 
takes  piaoe,  and  we  have  seen  baths  ooatBBi 
nearly  double  the  quanti;fcy  of  silver  in  ihe 
same  given  qnantity  of  wite  as  atthatuneflf 
their  formation,  ii  former  Numbers,  Sannile 
have  been  given  for  teaiiiig  tiie  actual  qnantilf 
of  sflver. 

2.  A  gutta-perdm  badi  ia  certsinly  net  to 
be  relied  on ;  we  had  one  in  use  for  two- 
and^a-half  years  aad  its  action  was  timqB 
satis&ctoiy.  Now  a  aoiution  is  deterioiatBd 
by  remaining  in  it  a  few  days — the^assdi^i 
beeomes  oovered  with  a  dirty  deposit,  snd  1h£ 
;whole  interior  of  the  suzfiue  is  much  deoam- 
posed.  Porcelain  baths  are  now  made  veiy 
cheap  snd  of  all  dimenaions.  Some  of  our 
most  successful  qperators  use  glass  ones  eBve- 
loped  in  gutta  percha,  and  whiich  are  very  con- 
venient. 

3.  We  have  seen  a  bath  which  was  usete 
quite  restored  by  beiag  placed  in  the  sun,  a 
deposit  of  organic  matter  having^  taken  plitt 
similar  to  small  grains  of  gunpowder.  Shake 
your  bath  up  with  a  littla  kaolin,  filter,  and 
then  treat  it  as  reenmmmded  by  Mr.  Thomaa 
in  our  last  Numbec 

4.  It  is  impoasihle  to  aay  how  long  cdlodioa 
win  renuun  good  after  being  iodized.  Oa 
present  knowledge  ef  thai  oompoond  is  voj 
imperfect.  About  Ibur  months  ainoe  we  recdve^ 
two  bottles  from  one  of  our  best  maaufiadnieai 
Half  of  one  of  the  bottles  was  used  with  mod 
beautafnl  results.  Now  it  is  almost  valnekBi 
woiks  dow,  and  unsatisfiaustocy.  The  aeood 
bottle  had  been  left  in  a  perfeotly  daik  plaoi 
and  oooL  When  reeently  opened  and  miifl 
with  iodizing  compound  it  turned  rapidly  w^ 
dazk  oolonred,  and  is  ao  tender  that  it  oi 
scarcely  be  mampnlated  with.  Wiilmat  an; 
chaoge  of  bath  a  third  bottia  from  the  aasi 
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aoBQ,  msBtij  MxadBf  wods  nioflt  brantifiilfy* 
fbif  little  detail  is  ghvn  to  enaoamge  our 
SBidsar  fiiends  not  to  be  disinrited,  and 
attiibate  to  fhcmafthree  enara  wHdi  the  un- 
eoBBdj  of  thdr  chemiGals  eanfle,  and  whieh 
ff  trust  ^bd  ezertionB  of  thoBo  gentlomeii 
occQpied  in  the  manti&ctnre  of  collodion  wiH 
fveraonifi.] 


EoiytffeU-StrUt  Bevived. 

Wed  Lord  Gsn^beU's  Act  for  the  more  effi- 

dot  JetectLoiL  and  pimiahment  of  the  sale  of 

indeceat  books  and  pictores  was  under  diacuB- 

aoo,  it  was  objected  by  Loid  Lyndhuist  that 

]nva1«  fiboiias  azid  pctiue-gaUeries  mi^ 

M  under  its  operation.    His  objections  were 

isr^guded,  and  the  bin  passed.  It  is  not  worth 

lADe  te^seoas  how  far,  either  legally  ar  prao- 

tiaflj,  the  Tetenm  CSuDioelLor's  objection  was 

ytSA^VA  it  is  impossible  to  walk  along  the 

stieelB  of  London  ^thont  being  made  aware 

tf  nudKr  objection  to  the  measiire,  which 

uham  a  foj  ciziioiis  oommentaiy  on  its  prin- 

aj^    Eaw  far  the  filthy  commerce  which 

loid  GuapbeH  ^opoeed  to  check  has  beai 

aibTuted  we  have  no  means  of  knowing ;  but 

Te  do  know  that  exhibitions  which  do  not 

eaetlj  fiJl  within  the  scope  of  his  bOl,  bat 

vio£k  are  perhaps  better  calculated  to  effect 

ib  iafiunoiis  objects  whidi  it  attempted  to 

feammge,  than  indeceneies  of  a  coarser  de- 

senption,  are  extremely  common,  and  unless 

nm  mach  mistaken,  haye  recently  increased 

to  an  enormous  degree.    There  is  hardly  a 

sizeet  in  London  which  does  not  contain  shops 

in  riask  phot(^;raphs,  and  especially  stereo- 

nopic  idiotf^gn^hsy  are  exposed  for  sale,  whidi 

ve  eertainly  not  posxtirely  indecent,  but  which, 

it  is  equally  cleur,  are  expressly  intended  for 

^gratzfication  of  that  pruriency  wbich  Par- 

^anient  tried  to  depnye  of  its  coarser  stimn- 

lata.   We  cannot,  of  course,  enter  into  por- 

Ubn  upon  audi  a  subject;  but  if  any  one  of 

9tr  mnien  will  walk  down  the  Strand,  he 

viB  see  nunenms  diop-windows — in  other 

fDlicDlan  of  the  most  respectable  character — 

v)iich  are  studded  with  stereoscopic  slides,  le- 

pOBodang  women  moie  or  less  naked,  and 

^toaUj  leefing  at  the  spectator  with  a  con- 

'M  or  daborately  laoonBCsons  impudence, 

^  tineas  of  which  is  its  only  redeeming 

^■tee.  Thereis  a  brutal  Tulgarity  and  ooarse- 

^  aboat  some  of  these  pictures  which  is  as 

'I'Vnaag  as  it  is  disgusting.    We  have  seen 

^tly  exposed,  in  a  shop  of  decent  appear- 

•*«,  a  dide  representing  a  woman  in  bed,  with 

^fim  in  his  night-cap  and  night-shirt  seated 

^^(ksr  nurnng  a  baby,and  uncfemeath  was 


written,  «"  My  last  editibon.**  Mrs.  Caudle'js 
'  Curtain  Leotures/  and  the  yaiioFiis  eddear* 
mentsto  which  Mr.  Gaudle  resortB  in  order  to 
avmd  them,  with  other  oonjugid  scenes  of  tiie 
same  kind,  are  apparently  extremely  popular. 
To  call  such  thmgs  indecent  is  perhaps  in 
some  cases  unjust ;  but  e?en  when  they  are  not 
open  to  that  imputation,  iliey  show  a  stupid, 
ooaxBe  lirutality  of  taste  and  sentiment,  wMch 
is  a  natural  introduction  to  indecency  of  erery 
kiud.  The  me»re  we  think  of  tiie  way  in  which 
such  things  are  made,  and  on  tiie  use  for  which 
they  are  designed,  the  more  apparent  does  their 
ofFensiTeness  become.  An  ordinary  indecent 
print  proves  only  the  uastineHR  of  the  artist 
and  the  vendor,  but  an  indecent  photograph 
implies  the  degradation  of  the  person  who 
serves  as  model  on  the  occasion.  We  are  far 
iram.  joiaing  in  the  outcry  made  i^ainst  the 
Bsodel-room  of  the  Boyal  Academy.  In  art, 
as  in  medicine  or  in  law,  it  often  happens  that 
the  end  absolutely  necesatates  means  which, 
but  for  that  end,  would  not  be  admissible. 
Decency  is  a  matter  rather  of  sentiment  than 
of  fixed  rule,  and  there  would  be  far  more 
indecency  in  sitting  a  single  time  for  any  one 
of  many  dosens  of  the  photographs  in  the 
Strand  than  in  adopting  the  profession  of  an 
artisfs  modeL  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  a  picture  is  always  to  some  extent  ideal- 
ized. A  Qraoe,  a  Nymph,  or  a  Venus,  is  an 
unreal,  conventional  being,  whom  we  associate 
only  with  pietore  galleries ;  but  it  is  the  very 
merit  and  object  of  theae  photographs  to  repro- 
duce the  real  actual  woman  in  the  very  attitude 
in  which  she  agreed  to  pander  to  the  vulgar 
tastes  of  mankind. — Saturday  Beview. 


BOOKS  BECEIVED. 

A  IXofcioimy  of  Photography,  by  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 
The  Ffaotognphio  Teaoher ;  or,  What  to  do  in  Photo- 
grsf^  and  How  to  do  it,  by  O.  Wharton  Simpson. 


ANSWEBS  TO  COEEESPOOT)ENTS. 

QwmjssEN  desirous  of  admission  into  the 
Fhotomphic  Society,  are  requested  to  communi- 
cate witii  the  Secretary,  1  New  Coventry  Street^ 
Piccadilly,  W. 

B.  L. — ^The  eflkt  produced  bv  the  Photographic 
Slide  arises  firom  the  chandeliers  being  pierced  with  a 
small  needle,  the  li^ht  shining  fliroagh  gives  the  ap- 
pearance of  tiieir  bemg  lighted  up.  The  colour  is  laid 
aaftom  the  bade,  by  a  uight  transparent  wash.  Tho 
objection  to  such  prodootionsis,  that  the  shadows  being 
ftom  the  windows  of  the  apartment  instead  of  the 
brilHaait  chandelier,  the  shadows  are  all  wrong. 

Jl  P.  €Hb9on  (Hexham), — The  pietore  yon  have  sent 
is  a  very  satisfiictory  prodaetion.  The  proposition  for 
Election  into  the  Society  must  be  made  atan  Ordinary 
Meeting  of  the  Society.  We  shall  be  happy  to  give 
you  our  assistance. 
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huDg  in  the  Boyal  Academy.  A  book  that 
eveiy  one  has  read  is  not  reyiewed  by  a  lite- 
rary journal.  The  walls  of  the  Photographic 
Society  should  in  like  manner  convey  to  the 
public,  photographic  irUeUigenee ;  and  although 
cases  may  arise  in  which  established  societies 
may  depart  from  the  letter  of  their  own  rules,  in 
order  to  ensure  the  spirit  of  those  rules  (as 
when  the  Academy  exhibited  Maclise's  draw- 
ings), the  Council  think  that  this  ought  nerer 
to  take  place  unless  they  are  confident  that 
the  departure  will  justify  itself  to  the  public. 
We  must  again,  however,  explain,  that  this 
salutary  rule  is  not  meant  to  exclude  the  pho- 
tographic works  exhibited  in  local  societies  from 
the  January  Exhibition.  The  London  Society 
regards  exhibitions,  whether  in  Edinburgh  or 
elsewhere,  in  the  light  of  professional  reunions 
for  purposes  of  study,  trial,  and  comparison. 
The  works  exhibited  in  these  reunions  are 
therefore  no  more  excluded  from  the  January 
gathering  in  London,  than  are  works  exhibited 
before  the  Graphic  Society  from  the  walls  of 
the  Boyal  Academy. 

A  gentleman  engaged  in  producing  photo- 
graphic studies  for  publication  writes  to  oom- 
plam  of  some  remarks  of  a  contemporary  on  a 
work  of  his,  which  remarks  were  transferred  to 
our  columns  last  month.  Our  correspondent 
is  indignant  at  the  freedom  of  those  remarks : 
we  are  not  responsible  for  them,  and  so  we 
must  decline  to  point  out  the  peculiar  fea- 
tures that  may  be  considered  to  be  objection- 
able in  the  work.  We  may  be  allowed  to  ex- 
press our  regret,  that  an  artist  evidently  capable 
of  producing  photographic  studies,  about  the 
value  and  beauty  of  which  no  competent  judge 
wiU  mistake,  should  not  devote  his  talents  to 
a  higher  class  of  works. 

The  daily  papers  announce  the  death  of  Mr. 
I^allon  Home  of  Newgate  Street,  in  the  Isle 
of  Thanet,  after  a  long  illness.  Mr.  Home  was 
an  amiable  man,  and  had  rendered  good  service 
to  photography.  Under  the  auspices  of  Mr. 
Peter  Fry,  he  was  the  chief  person  who  aided 
Mr.  Archer  to  bring  his  coUodion  process  into 
general  use.  He  is  a  man,  therefore,  to  whom 
every  practical  photographer  is  more  or  less 
indebted,  and  deserving  a  record  in  a  journal 
devoted  to  the  chronicles  of  a  science  which  he 
loved  and  advanced. 

A  stereoscopic  slide  is  in  the  shop- windows 
which  seems  to  us  singularly  offensive ;  it  is 
4)alled  the  '*  Skeleton's  Carouse :"  five  or  six 
human  skeletons  sit  at  a  table,  hob  and  nob, 
smoke,  splutter  and  frolic,  with  a  ghastly  hu- 
mour that  makes  the  blood  curdle.  *0n  the  day 


when  we  first  made  acquaintance  with  this 
abomination,  we  also  read  in  the  newspapers 
the  following  report  of  a  police  case : — 

"  At  Stratford,  James  list,  aeed  35,  and  William 
Saville,  aged  32,  who  were  described  as  labourers,  were 
brought  before  a  full  bench  of  magistrates,  upon  remand 
for  the  fourth  time,  at  the  Court-house,  Dford  Ghiol, 
Buez,  on  a  charae  of  being  implicated  in  hrealdnff  into 
a  vault  under  the  church  of  St  John,  Stratford,  and 
stealing  a  copper  coffin,  valued  at  10^.  GThe  prisoner 
Listbemg  sworn,  and  cautioned  by  the  chairman  in  the 
usual  form,  made  the  following  extraordinary  confes- 
sion : — "  I  was  employed  by  Saville,  and  was  engaged 
by  him  at  the  church  m  July  1855.  On  one  Saturdaf 
morning  I  was  digging  a  grave  in  the  churchyard,  when 
Saville  said,  '  Jemmy,  what  do  you  say  to  have  old  Dr. 
Taylor^B  coffin  taken  out?'  I  said,  *  Oh,  no.*  He  re- 
plied, *  Never  mind,  let  us  have  it  out'  We  then  went 
to  the  Coach  and  Horses  public-house,  and  when  we 
returned  he  brought  with  him  a  chisel,  hammer,  and 
other  articles.  SavUle  and  I  then  went  down  into 
a  vault  under  the  church.  We  broke  open  tiie  brick- 
work of  the  vault  in  which  Dr.  Taylor  was  buried. 
The  ooffin-lid  was  taken  off,  and  the  coffin  was  tilted 
over  and  taken  into  the  adjoining  vault.  We  removed 
the  copper  coffin,  which  was  broken  up  into  pieces.  The 
metal  was  left  in  the  vault  About  a  week  aftewards 
Saville  said,  *  Jemmy,  come  and  let  us  have  the  other 
out'  He  meant  the  brother  of  Dr.  Taylor.  We  then 
broke  up  the  leaden  coffin,  and  left  it  until  the  Mon- 
day, when  Saville  fetched  a  man  with  a  barrow  and 
some  bags  to  the  church,  and  the  metal  was  taken  to  a 
house  near  the  Green  Man,  in  East  Street,  where  it  was 
sold  to  a  ragman.  I  do  not  know  his  name,  but  I 
should  know  the  man  if  I  were  to  see  him.  I  bricked 
up  the  vault  afterwards,  and  Saville  was  drunk  under 
the  church.  [Saville,  at  this  part  of  tlie  proceedings, 
laiij^ed.]  I  feoeived  10s.  $a.  froA  SaviUe  for  my 
trouble.  Saville  made  the  arrangements  respecting  tble 
sale  of  the  metal,  and  I  do  not  know  what  he  received.*' 
List  was  subjected  to  a  long  cross-examination,  but  his 
testimony  was  not  in  any  way  shaken.  The  prisoners 
were  again  remanded  for  a  we^" 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  name  of  the 
artist  or  publisher  of  the  "  Skeleton's  Carouse," 
and  if  we  were,  we  should  certainly  not  name 
either ;  but  should  he  be  a  reader  ci  the  Times 
as  well  as  of  the  Photographic  Journal,  he  will, 
perhaps,  on  following  lie  train  of  thought  sug- 
gested by  the  doings  of  Saville  and  List,  see 
why  the  public  after  all  may  possibly  not  like 
the  humour  of  his  human  skeletons. 

In  illustration  of  our  present  Number,  by 
the  kindness  of  our  correspondent  Mr.  Ebbage, 
we  are  enabled  to  lay  on  the  table  of  the  Society, 
for  a  short  period,  a  little  volume,  containing 
some  forty  specimens  of  his  success  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Fothergill  process.  They  are  par- 
ticularly interesting,  showing  as  they  do  how 
well  the  half-tones  are  preserved  by  this  pro- 
cess, rather  than  by  Taupenot's ;  the  first  dozen 
or  so  in  the  book  being  produced  by  that  mode. 
There  will  be  found  also  a  print  from  another 
correspondent,  **  An  Amateur,"  and  although 
somewhat  damaged  by  transmission  through  tibe 
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post,  speaks  for  itself.  A  Meiid  permits  us  to 
show  a  proof  about  18  inches  long,  on  plain 
paper,  containing  nine  portraits,  printed  from 
seTerain^iatiFes,  the  printing  having  occupied 
three  or  four  days.  It  points  out  how  import- 
ant it  is  to  tone  and  fix  a  positive  soon  after  it 
has  been  submitted  to  the  action  of  light — ^its 
agreeable  effect  being  gradually  deteriorated  in 
proportion  to  the  time  which  has  elapsed  in  the 
process  of  printing.  Hr.  Sturrock,  of  Dundee, 
also  enables  the  members  of  the  Society  to  judge 
of  the  merits  of  the  Honey  Albumen  process, 
by  contributing  some  specimens  of  his  own,  as 
also  of  bis  friend  Mr.  William  Eirkland. 


h  our  last  Number  we  touched  upon  the  in- 
fluence photography  has  had  upon  miniature- 
painting,  and  purposed  from  time  to  time  to 
make  each  branch  of  art  that  has  been  subject 
to  its  influence  the  theme  for  a  short  notice ; 
OUT  readers,  however,  will  do  weU  to  peruse  an 
adnurable  paper  by  Mr.  R.  Hunt  in  the  *  Art 
Jonmal'  for  September  upon  this  very  subject. 
Photography,  considered  in  relation  to  its  edu- 
cational  and  practical  value,  must  ever  be  a 
matter  of  deep  interest  to  all,  whether  as  pro- 
fessors or  as  anoateurs ;  its  relation  also  as  an 
aid  to,  or  influence  upon  art,  in  its  various 
ramifications,  is  in  itself  equally  deserving  our 
best  consideration. 

Now  it  will  upon  reflection,  we  think,  be 
sdmitted^  that  those  who  are  proficient  in  the 
art  of  photography  impress  sill  their  pictures 
with  an  individuality — ^a  something  peculiar  to 
themselves, — an  incfividuaUty,  so  to  speak,  per- 
fectly distinct  from  choice  of  subject,  or  apart 
from  manipulation,  and  hence  it  is,  without  tho 
aid  of  a  catalog^ie  in  our  hands,  the  authors  of 
tile  best  pictures  can  be  named  in  each  exhibi- 
tion with  as  much  certainty  as  we  can  select 
them  in  the  Boyal  Academy,  or  in  any  other 
yearly  collection;  thus  then  we  have  the  myste- 
rious impress  of  the  individual  mind  upon  each 
production.  In  proof  of  this,  let  an  artist  trans- 
late a  photograph  into  oil  or  water  colours, 
and  be  fails,  simply  because  ho  cannot  convey 
the  mind  of  arwiher  through  his  pencil,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  his  picture  lacks  the  first  and 
most  essential  requisite. 

"No  picture  was  ever  painted,"  says  Mr. 
Hunt, "  no  matter  how  great  the  mechanical 
dexterity  may  have  been  by  which  it  was  pro- 
duced, which  could  live  as  a  work  of  art  unless 
it  bore  the  impress  of  thought.  It  is  a  mar- 
vdlons  power,  but  it  is  ever  manifest;  the 
mind  makes  itself  felt  through  the  works  of 
the  hand." 

An  artist  looking  at  a  photographiq  picture 


may  learn  some  of  the  mysteries  of  light  ai|d 
shadow,  which  cannot  be  arrived  at  by  any 
other  study ;  and  photography,  so  used,  is  of 
immense  advantage  to  art.  Tlie  vast  influenoe 
it  has  had  upon  all  the  schools  of  painting, 
both  at  home  and  on  the  Continent,  is  a  subject 
for  much  congratulation.  We  are  no  longer 
satisfied  with  the  slight,  sloppy  painting  of  ten 
or  fifteen  years  ago,  inasmuch  as  the  eye  has 
become  accustomed  to  the  detail  and  the  indi- 
vidualities of  the  sun-picture.  Until  of  late,  a 
tree  was  any  tree ;  but  now-a-days  a  tree  must 
be  unmistakeably  an  oak,  an  ash,  an  elm,  or  of 
whatever  kind  it  pretends  te  be ;  for  these  same 
sun-pictures  have  taught  thousands  te  study 
the  minute  elements  of  a  great  whole,  who 
never  gave  the  subject  a  passing  thought 
before. 

It  is  admitted  upon  all  hands,  that  since  the 
introduction  of  photography,  painting  has  be- 
come more  solid,  more  truthM,  and  more 
earnest ;  indeed  it  is  ever  the  case — the  more 
earnest  we  are  in  a  right  direction,  the  more 
truthful  we  become.  Unfortunately  many  art- 
iste are  content  te  paint  entirely  from  pho- 
tegraphs:  nothing  can  be  more  fatal  te  real 
progress.  This,  Mr.  Hunt  says,  "  is  the  mis- 
chief photography  is  doing  to  art."  The  great 
and  serious  miscluef  is,  te  their  own  reputetionj 
It  never  can  really  be  misehicvous  to  art ;  for 
no  one  who  is  thoroughly  an  artist  would  ever 
have  recourse  te  such  means,  and  be  inde- 
pendent of  all  other  study. 

Sir  William  Newten  had  this  fear  in  his 
mind  long  ago,  for  he  wisely  says  in  the  first 
Number  of  this  Jounial — "  I  consider  it  te  bo 
a  sort  of  duty  as  an  artist,  to  recommend  to  the 
student  in  art  not  te  take  up  the  camera  ob- 
scura  as  a  means  of  advancement  in  his  pro- 
fession until  he  has  made  himself  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  true  principles  of  his  art, 
as  well  as  acquired  considerable  power  of  hand. 
K,  however,  the  student  should  imagine  tho 
camera  will  help  him  in  this  desirable  attain- 
ment, without  the  requisite  study  on  his  part, 
he  will  find  himself  much  mistaken,  when  per- 
haps .it  may  be  teo  late  te  repair  the  injury.  I 
am  the  more  desirous  of  directing  the  student 
in  art  te  the  foregoing  observation,  because  I 
am  weU  aware  of  the  seductive  nature  of  the 
practice  of  photography,  and  how  it  is  calcu- 
lated te  divert  him  from  his  principal  object  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  studies." 

Mr.  Hunt  further  remarks — "There  is  a 
winning  charm  about  photography  which  may 
well  seduce  the  artist  from  his  true  path.  The 
photograph  of  even  the  rotten  stump  of  an  an- 
cient tree — so  true— moss— fungus — ^ligneous 
structure,  bark  and  all,  are  represented  with 
so  much  fidelity,  and  all  efiected  by  light  a;nd 
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shadow  only — ^the  more  we  examine  it,  the 
more  we  are  delighted  with  the  result."  We 
perfectly  understand  the  desire  of  the  young 
artist  to  imitate  so  perfect  a  production  ;  and 
in  this  desire  is  the  danger  which  should  be 
avoided. 

To  a  student  in  art  these  arc  unmistakeablc 
warnings.  The  painting  everything  in  a  pho- 
tograph, even  using  the  lens  to  discover  minu-* 
tise,  before  enlarging  upon  canvas,  is  often 
painfully  evident  in  what  are  termed  Pre-Ra- 
phaelite pictures.  In  such  pictures,  the  parts, 
even  the  veriest  and  furthest  comers,  arc 
wrought  up  with  original  force  to  that  which 
should  be  the  point  of  sight.  Breath  and  at- 
mosphere are  entirely  lost  sight  of;  and  they 
ever  accompany  a  good  photograph.  Photo- 
graphy most  not  be  blamed  for  the  errors  of  a 
few  ill- judging  men.  One  art  trenching  upon 
another  will  always  lead  in  some  points  to  dis- 
satisfaction. Who  has  ever  been  content  with 
a  mosaic  landscape,  however  beautifully  exe- 
cuted, when  mosaic  pretends  to  be  a  landscape, 
and  to  imitate  oil-painting  ?  It  is  out  of  its 
own  element ;  and  though  we  may  admire  its 
effect,  and  patient  labour,  we  cannot  but  lament 
the  result  is  not  commensurate  with  the  one, 
or  the  beauty  equal  to  the  other. 


The  good  old  town  of  Leeds  has  suddenly 
awaked  to  find  itself  famous.  Not  content  Tidth 
the  presence  of  Royalty  to  inaugurate  its  noble 
town-hall,  it  has  called  in  the  aid  of  philosophy 
and  science  to  add  weight  to  the  ceremony. 
The  late  meeting  of  the  British  Association  has 
been  eminently  successM ;  and  amongst  other 
adjuncts  to  its  success  may  be  reckoned  the 
Exhibition  of  Photographs  collected  together 
by  the  Leeds  Society,  and  which  Professor 
'  Owen  particularly  eulogized  in  his  concluding 
address.  The  Exhibition  was  divided  into  three 
parts,  the  largest  division  containing  views  of 
scenery  in  Yorkshire  and  the  principal  of  its 
monastic  ruins,  which  gave  visitors  an  excellent 
notion  of  the  various  objects  of  interest  to  be 
found  in  the  county.  The  views  of  Rievaulx, 
Whitby,  Fountains,  and  Jervaux  Abbeys,  by 
Mr.  T.  W.  Stansfeld,  may  be  mentioned  as 
capital  specimens  of  a  class  of  subjects  of  which 
photographer?  are  very  fond,  and  which  are 
particularly  suited  for  representation  by  the 
camera.  Kirkstall  Abbey  is  a  favourite  resort 
of  the  Leeds  fraternity,  and  has  been  '*  taken  " 
from  all  points  and  at  all  angles,  both  inside 
and  out ;  and  every  stone,  stick,  and  leaf  about 
the  venerable  ruin-  has  been  immortalized  at 
one  time  or  another.  Mr.  W.  S.  Ward  has  a 
great  ma|iy  views  of  it,  which,  however,  do  not 
always  give  one  a  pleasant  remembrance,  on 


account  of  the  wiry  hardness  seemingly  in- 
separable from  the  oollodio- albumen  process. 
The  most  satisfactory  example  of  this  process 
is  a  small  view  of  Lannercost  Priory  by  Mr. 
W.  Salkeld,  which  has  the  foliage  and  detail  in 
shadow  nicely  worked  out.  Child  and  Wonnald 
have  some  good  views  of  the  new  town-hall, 
copies  of  which  were  graciously  accepted  by 
Her  Majesty.  Another  room  was  occupied  by 
a  series  of  forty  views  from  Lucknow,  by  Ro- 
bertson and  Beato,  which,  of  course,  ai-e  most 
interesting  just  at  present ;  but  they  cannot  be 
held  up  as  specimens  of  excellence, — the  print- 
ing, in  particular,  being  wretched.  Still  they 
give  an  idea  of  the  vastness  and  magnificence 
of  the  city,  with  which  even  a  reader  of  *'  the 
Times  correspondent's  glowing  letters "  could 
not  otherwise  be  impressed.  The  third  room 
contained  a  miscellaneous  collection, — copies 
of  engravings,  foreign  ^dews,  &c.  Mi*.  H.  P. 
Robinson's  exquisitely  beautiful  compositions 
claimed  most  attention :  his  "  Fading  away" 
would  of  itself  suffice  to  i-aise  Photography  to 
a  rank  among  the  fine  arts, — a  rank  in  which 
a  certain  class  of  artists  and  ill-tempered  "  art- 
critics"  dispute  its  right  to  be  placed.  The 
sentiment  in  this  picture  is  painfal;  but  the 
truth  with  which  the  lesson  of  the  uncertainty 
of  this  mortal  existence  is  conveyed  to  the  mind 
is  startling — a  sentiment  which  the  painter  too 
seldom  realized :  here  the  absence  of  colour  is 
a  relief  rather  than  a  disadvantage.  The  dying 
girl's  face  seems  like  sculptured  marble ;  the 
expressioii  of  a  feeble  vitality  is  perfect.  The 
honour  of  success  must  here  certainly  be  di- 
vided between  the  artist  and  his  model.  Hr. 
Robinson's  other  pictures,  "  The  Passions,"  are 
not  qiiite  so  successful ;  his  "  Portrait  of  the 
Model "  IB  the  best.  The  copies  of  rare  en- 
gravings by  Mr.  W.  Best  axe  certainly  equal  to 
anything  that  has  been  produced  in  this  popu- 
lar branch  of  the  art,  and  lose  nothing  what- 
ever by  comparison  with  the  celebrated  copy  oi 
"  The  Itinerant  Musicians  "  by  Bisson  Freres. 
A  copy  of  Teniers's  "  Chymist "  is  particularly 
meritorious. 

A  most  beautiful  copy  of  Raphael's  fresco, 
"  The  Last  Supper,"by  Alinari  Freres,  attracted 
much  attention.  Among  the  numerous  pictures 
by  Mr.  Lyndon  Smith  may  be  particularly  J^^^' 
tioned  "  Morning  Light,"  in  which  the  tran- 
sient effect  of  the  su^ght  dissipating  the  early 
mist  is  caught  perfectiy,  and,  in  spite  of  its 
general  character,  seems  substantially  present 
to  our  eye :  even  the  gradations  of  this  atmo- 
spheric veil  are  faithfully  rendered.  There  are 
also  four  Lake  views  by  the  same  artist,  whicn 
are  equally  remarkable  for  delicate  atmosphenc 
effect.  While  the  foreground  is  sufficienUy 
distinct,  there  is  no  hardness  about  the  lines; 
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tbe  ^sianee,  too,  is  aetual,  and  the  whole  effect 
most  aitistic  These  are  examples  of  what  a 
pbotog^taph  ooght  to  be. 

Some  portraitB  of  natiye  Madagascar  worthies 
are  mom  interesting  than  beautiful ;  they  are 
bj die  Ber.  W.Ellis.  Three  portraits  by  B.  E. 
Bunes  are  remarkable  for  delicacy  and  soft 
lialf-^uiit  Many  othCT  pictures  merit  mention ; 
and  ire  had  dmost  ft>rgot  the  magnificent 
ptaonaiia  of  the  Fomm,  Borne,  80  inches  by 
23,  being  three  pictures  so  neatly  joined  that 
the  dinsion  is  almost  imperceptible. 

In  oondusion,  it  must  be  said  that  the  Ek- 
Mlstum  has  bcjon  a  most  satisfactory  one,  and 
it  ii  to  be  hoped  will  be  only  the  first  of  a 
earn  under  the  management  of  the  Leeds 
fhotogni^  Society. 


TU  CnmeU  of  ^s  Photographic  SoeUty,  in 
propon^  to  print  in  ihe  Jowtnal  ahstraets  of 
jMpert  nod  at  the  Ordmary  Meetings,  or  in 
fSMg  Ae  pajp^rt  at  length,  do  not  thereby 
edtpiAe  views  or  opinions  of  the  authore. 

^0  mAu  am  he  taken  ofanonigmoue  eommuni' 
caiiont.  Whatever  is  intended  for  insertion 
i»wl  he  authenUeated  hy  the  name  and  ad' 
^mi  of  the  writer;  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
Hatiien^  hnUas  a  guarantee  of  his  good  faith. 

The  ttme  proviso  extends  to  canmunicaUons  to 
(keEditor. 


NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCL^TION. 


At  the  ordinary  Monthly  Meeting,  held  at 
Mydddton  Hall,  Islington,  29th  September, 
l^,6E0]t»B  I^AnnoLT,  Esq.,  yice-I^!Q8ident, 
ia  the  Chair,  the  Minutes  of  the  previous 
Keedng  having  been  confirmed,  the  Ohaiiman 
Med  thai  the  presentation  photograph  was 
mdy  for  distribation  to  Members. 

Ihe  follotring  gentlemen  were  duly  elected 
IKonben : — ^Messrs.  Bjomr  Sixpsoir,  — Habs- 
B»,  P.  Smxth,  T.  Fbhh,  —  Bbodeick,  a.  Wi- 
nxKiT,  and  D.  J.  ftruAxr. 

Stereoeoopic  cameras  and  stands  were  ezhi- 
iiitod  by  Messrs.  Bingham  and  Share,  and 
»sie  ^aas  positive  pictures  by  Mr.  Luider. 

On  Mr.  Hislop  taking  the  Chair,  the  Vice- 
^Kodent  read  a  paper  '^On  Focusing  in  the 
CflBieni,''and  exhibited  and  ezjdained  the  uses 
v^Baaisden's  focusing  apparatus,  upon  which 
(fiseuMBon  ensued.   The  Tice-P^dent  then 


when  a  ^seussion  (m  the  subject  of  develop- 
ment by  iron  took  place. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  aeeorded  to  the  Yiso« 
President. 

Notice  being  given  that  promises  of  papers 
for  future  meetings  would  be  gladly  received, 
Mr.  Barber  ocmsented  to  read  a  paper  **Osk  the 
Osnses  of  Failure  by  the  Oxymel  Pmeess''  at 
the  next  Meetii^,  on  27th  October. 


BLACKHEATH  PHOTOGRAPHIO 
SOCIETY. 

October  18, 185& 

Air  ordmary  Meeting  of  the  above  Society  (the 

first  of  the  present  session)  took  place  at  the 

Golf  Club  House,  Blackheath,  the  PreAdent, 

J.  Glaibhsb,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  in  the  Oudr,  and 

was  numerously  attended. 

A  report  by  Ifr.  Terrel,  Secretary  of  a  OoiB* 
mittee  appointed  by  &e  Society  to  promoie 
the  publication  of  certain  Yicws  at  Blaekheath 
and  its  vidnity,  was  presented,  recelvedi  and 
adopted. 

The  President  pfoceeded  to  lead  a  paper  hf 
Herr  Paul  (retsdi,  **  On  two  main  points  ha 
Photography''  (see  below);  at  the  oonehi^ 
sion  <^  which,  a  vote  of  thanks  having  been 
tendered  to  Herr  Pretseh,  the  Meeting  sepa- 
rated. 


mtiang 


OPTICS. 

7^0  main  points  in  Photography, 
By  HeiT  Pattl  Pkhsch. 

1.  TheOainmraObsoitra^Hiseienti/Uinsiniimont^ 

Thbkb  is  hardly  any  optical  instrument  in  ez^ 
istence,  not  even  excepting  the  telescope,  whioll 
is  at  present  in  greater  demand  and  use  thaa 
the  camera  obscura.  A  great  many  people  S9S 
occupied  with  the  marvellous  and  fiiso^DatlBg 
art  of  photography;  hence  arises  the  d0* 
sire  Ibr  better  capabilities  and  more  pertset 
results,  because  they  have  too  often  obs^ved 
that  there  are  more  bad  leases  in  use  than  geod 
ones.  In  the  usual  way  of  biHinesi^  the  ifi'- 
creased  demand  wot^d  have  caused  a  sncocssivi 
hnjMnrvement  of  the  article  produced';  but  this 
has  not  been  the  case  with  the  knew  fiir  tto 
camera  obscura,  because  most  (xi  them  ars 
executed  by  people  who  eenaidar  the  applieatloii 
of  scientific  principles  almost  superfluous,  and 
because  the  notions  about  the  capabihties  of  a 
good  lens  are  not  sufildently  ezplainedr  The 
points  in  question  are— 

1.  What  is  a  camera  obscura  (lens)? 

2.  For  what  purpose  is  it  used? 

8»  What  are  the  eapabifities  for  dbtiiniHf 
this  purpose  r 
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4.  In  what  degree,  and  by  what  means,  can 
they  be  united  in  sndb  an  instnunent  ? 

A  camera  obscura  is  an  apparatus  for  pro- 
ducing at  a  definite  distance  a  picture  of  a  far 
or  near  object. 

The  desiderata  concerning  the  qualities  of  the 
results  are  numerous :  the  picture  ought  to  be 
sharp,  strong  in  light,  faithful,  even ;  the  lens 
ought  to  reproduce  far  and  near  objects,  if 
possible,  in  the  same  time ;  it  ought  to  possess 
a  large  field  of  view ;  the  picture  ought  to  bo 
smalL  or  large,  as  it  is  wished  for;  and  the 
instrument  ought  to  be  very  cheap,  and  handy 
too. 

Many  of  these  demands  can  be  satisfied  in 
a  very  simple  way,  by  shutting  out  light  from 
a  room,  maldng  it  perfectly  dark  excepting 
only  the  admission  of  light  through  a  very  small 
hole  in  the  window-shutter,  and  placing  a 
screen  opposite  the  hole.  There  is  absolute 
faithfulness,  reproduction  of  fjEU*  and  near  objects 
at  the  same  time,  large  field  of  view  (near  18(F), 
flatness  or  curvature  according  to  demand, 
cheapness,  and  ease ;  but  there  is  the  want 
of  shELipness  and  strength  in  light.  And  this 
deficiency  is  quite  sufficient  to  mako  this  con- 
trivance perfectly  useless  for  any  practical 
purpose. 

We  will  discuss  here,  a  little,  the  study  of 
the  camera  obscura  in  its  simplest  form— the 
small  hole  in  a  window-shutter ;  and  we  will 
suppose  that  the  object  to  be  reproduced  be  at 
a  great  distance,  therefore  that  each  point  sends 
off  to  the  small  hole  a  very  acute-angled  pencil 
of  rays,  which  might  be  considered  as  a  thin 
cylinder  of  rays.  If  the  continuation  of  the 
light  should  be  rectilinear,  then  each  pencil 
of  rays,  with  its  proper  colour  and  intensity 
of  light,  would  go  through  the  hole  to  the 
screen,  and  all  the  pencils  of  rays  together 
would  form  the  reveised  picture,  as  in  a  real 
camera  obscura.  Supposing  still  the  rectilinear 
continuation  of  light,  we  could  increase  the 
sharpness  of  the  picture  by  diminiahing  the 
hole. 

But  this  is  not  the  case.  Suppose  we  wish  to 
obtain  the  image  of  a  single  luminous  point,  as 
a  star,  and  we  decrease  ti^e  hole  gradually,  the 
result  will  be  that  we  obtain  by  degrees  a 
smaller  and  sharper  image ;  but  if  we  decrease 
the  opening  too  much,  then  the  image  will 
become  larger  again  and  weaker  in  light,  and 
at  all  events  the  image  will  surpass  in  size  the 
opening  or  hole  itself. 

This,  effect  of  the  pencils  of  rays  forms 
what  we  call  aberration,  corresponding  to  the 
theory  of  the  bending  of  light. 

The  knowledge  of  it  is  necessary  to  everybody 
who  uses  any  optical  instrument,  be  it  a  tele- 
scope, microscope,  or  camera  obscura.    But  it 


is  not  sufficient  to  know  that  this  effect  does 
really  exist— we  ought  to  understand  its  form 
and  quantity,  being  otherwise  without  any 
practical  use. 

The  image  of  a  luminous  point  is  nevcir  a 
point,  the  hole  or  opening  being  as  small  as 
possible,  but  it  is  a  spectrum  of  bending^  con- 
sisting in  a  round  spot,  surrounded  by  dark 
and  bright  concentric  circles. 

If  wo  diminish  the  hole  in  the  above-men- 
tioned example  to  -^-th  of  an  inch,  we  might 
obtain,   under  favourable  circumstances,  the 
imago  of  a  bright  round  spot  of  about  -^th  of 
an  inch  diameter,  which,  looked  at  at  a  dis- 
tance of  12  feet,  will  appear  as  a  luminous 
point.    As  a  matter  of  course,  such  an  imago 
^vill  not  possess  any  sharpness  or  intensity  of 
light.     But  the  picture  of  an  ordinary  portrait 
lens,  only  tolerably  well  executed,  with  3-incli 
aperture  and  11 -inch  focus,  will  allow  the  ex- 
amination with  a  magnifying  power  of  at  least 
10  times;  it  surpasses  therefore  in  this  re- 
spect the  natural  camera  obscura  about  180 
times.     Better  instruments   still  will  show 
more  difference.     The  intensity  of  light  of  the 
natural  camera,  in  comparison  with  the  above- 
mentioned  portrait-lens,  proves  an  immense  in- 
crease, because  the  same  is  equal  to  the  qua- 
drate of  aperture ;  therefore  the  difference  is 
1  :  32,400.     In  this  mode,  art  and  science 
have  improved  the  deficiencies  of  the  natural 
camera  obscura.    And  at  the  same  time  we 
perceive  that  too  much  diminution  of  the  aper- 
ture is  not  only  of  no  use,  but  injurious  to  the 
picture.    For  instance,  if  we  stop  down  the 
above-mentioned  portndt-lens  with  3  inches 
aperture   to  -^   an   inch,  we   obtain  from  a 
luminous  point  only  the  image  of  a  round 
spot,  but  not  the  picture  of  a  luminous  point, 
and  we  cause  a  kind  of  aberration  injurious  to 
the  picture.     There  are,  in  fine  drawings  and 
writings,  sometimes  lines  of  -g^th  of  an  inch 
in  breadth ;  and  by  copying  theso  lines  by  a 
lens  stopped  down  in  the  above-mentioned 
mode,  they  will  be  covered  partly  by  the 
circles  of  aberration  of  the  adjoining  points 
or  lines,  and  will  appear'  smaller  and  finer; 
and  this  effect  will  be  increased  by  the  other 
difficulty,  arising  firom  the  curvature  of  the 
image,  till  these  lines  appear  at  last  like  blighted 
shadows,  or  not  at  aU  perceivable.     Such  a  pic- 
ture can  be  looked  at  by  the  naked  eye,  but  will 
certainly  not  allow  the  examination  of  a  mag- 
nifying power. 

Betuming  to  our  natural  camera  obscura 
without  glass,  we  will  try  to  improve  it  by  in- 
serting in  its  hole  a  single  (therefore  unachro- 
matic)  glass  lens  of  11 -inch  focus,  of  crown- 
glass.  As  long  as  the  aperture  of  the  lens  is 
kept  small  enough  in  proportion  to  its  focus, 
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the  pencils  of  rays  of  the  same  refractibility 
will  bo  united  in  one  and  the  same  point ;  we 
therefore  obtain  from  a  luminous  point  the 
proper  picture  of  it,  if  we  pkce  the  screen  in 
the  right  place.  We  therefore  immediately  per- 
ceire  tha^  by  this  improvement,  we  experience 
at  the  same  time  a  certain  inconvenience.  With 
the  natural  camera  obscura  without  glass,  we 
can  place  the  screen  where  we  like,  and  we 
obtain,  in  proportion  to  the  aperture  of  the 
hole,  a  good  picture ;  but  as  soon  as  we  apply 
a  kns,  we  are  obliged  to  place  the  screen  at  a 
certain  distance,  in  a  certain  point  known 
by  the  name  of  '*  focus."  '  And  the  glass  pos- 
sesring  the  peculiarity  of  refracting  the  dif- 
ferently oobupod  rays  in  a  different  mode, 
fonns  sepamte  foci  for  the  yellow  and  for  the 
extreme  violet  rays  of  the  spectrum. 


The  Tiolet  rays  will  bo  united  in  V,  the  red 
ones  m  R.  Between  these  two  points  are 
atoated  the  foci  of  all  the  other  rays  of  the 
^trom.  Bound  about  0  is  the  focus  of  the 
visual  rays,  which  varies  according  to  the 
perceptibility  of  the  operator,  not  being  the 
eame  for  every  observer.  Generally  the 
picture  is  focused  into  this  place,  by  every 
person  into  another  point.  Further,  in  C  there 
is  another  point  nearer  to  V  tj>an  to  R,  there 
in  C  are  united  t^e  chemical  rays.  Even  this 
point  seems  to  be  not  absolutely  defined,  and 
K€m8  to  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the  ma- 
terial on  which  the  impression  of  light  acts. 
Here  ought  to  be  obtained  the  best  photo- 
pphic  picture.  A  further  careful  investiga- 
tion gives  the  result,  that  the  diameter  of  the 
rirde  of  the  smallest  chromatic  aberration 
depends  only  upon  the  aperture  of  the  lens, 
*nd  not  upon  the  focal  length, — a  theory  im- 
portant for  telescopes  as  well  as  for  camera 
obscnras.  Besides  this  chromatic  aberration, 
there  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  the 
aberration,  mentioned  before,  caused  by  the 
beading  of  light.  The  aperture,  which  might 
be  able  to  render  the  sharpest  picture  in  this 
instance,  will  be  about  ^ths  of  an  inch,  and  is 
tberefbre  seven  times  larger  than  in  the  natural 
<^ata  obscura  without  glass,  by  which  means 
^  intensity  of  light  will  be  increased  fifty 
tiiaes,  which  is  still  only  a  small  part  (namely 


^jth)  of  the  intensity  of  light  rendered  by  an 
or<£nary  portrait-lens.  The  sharpness  of  the 
picture  of  this  sin^e  lens  of  crown  glass  in 
comparison  with  the  ordinary  portrait-lens  will 
be  in  the  proportion  of  1 :  16. 

This  improvement  in  sharpness  of  picture 
and  intensity  of  light  is  obtained  by  making 
sacrifices  of  some  other  kind.  Faithfulness 
is  not  lost,  but  the  ability  of  obtaining  smaller 
or  larger  pictures  at  various  distances  is  in- 
jured ;  then  the  best  picture  is  only  in  the 
focus,  being  one  for  the  chemical,  and  another 
one  for  the  visual  rays. 

The  chemical-focus  appears  like  a  bad  spirit 
who  is  shifting  away  the  visiUe  picture.  What 
is  theQ»an  apparatus  with  a  chemical  focus? 
Certainly  such  a  one  which  possesses  in  it'* 
axis  a  point  where  we  can  obtain  a  good  pho- 
tographic picture.  And  What  is  an  objective 
without  chemical  focus  ?  Certainly  such  a  one 
which  has  nowhere  a  point  renderino^  a  good 
photograph.  Therefore  this  technical  term 
expresses  almost  the  contrary  of  what  we  in- 
tend to  say.  The  difference  of  the  two  foci  in 
the  above-mentioned  instance  of  an  unaohro- 
matio  lens  is  about  -j^ths  of  an  inch. 

However,  the  separation  of  these  two  foci  is 
not  constant,  but  varies  considerably,  accord- 
ing to  the  distances  of  the  objects  to  be  taken. 
It  is  therefore  an  important  obstacle  in  the 
use  of  unachromatio  lenses  for  camera  ob- 
scuras. 

In  the  natural  camera  obscura  it  is  indif- 
ferent whether  the  objects  represented  are 
near  or  far  off.  In  using  a  lens,  the  objects  at 
fiir  distances  are  not  reproduced  on  the  same 
sur&ce  as  the  objects  near  to  the  lens.  This 
compels  the  photographer  to  use  various  arti- 
ficial arrangements  in  the  position  of  the  ca- 
mera, in  placing  the  objects  to  be  taken^  and 
in  the  construction  of  his  camera. 

The  picture  obtained  by  the  improvement 
is  not  flat,  but  is  reproduced  in  a  curvature. 
Taking  photographs  in  curves  produces  various 
difficulties,  and  we  lose  again  a  part  of  the 
sharpness  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
field  of  view.  If  we  increase  the  sharpness, 
we  are  obliged  to  decrease  again  the  field  of 
view ;  in  isnci,  it  is  a  proof  of  the  well-known 
principle,  "  nothing  for  nothing.''  But  at  the 
same  time  we  observe  the  importance  of  esta- 
blishing the  achromatism,  and  doing  away  with 
the  chromatic  aberration,  in  consequence  of 
which  we  can  increase  aperture  and  intensity 
of  light ;  and  an  increased  aperture  originates 
again  a  comparative  diminution  of  the  aberra- 
tion caused  by  the  bending  of  the  light. 

The  achromatism  is  achieved  by  constructing 
one  constituent  part  of  the  lens  of  crown-  and 
the  other  of  flint-glass,  and  is  espeeifdly  y(^ 
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\gaffwn  in  telaso^efi.  Thcnr  objeot-glasees  are 
•chromalioy  and  by  the  eombination  of  two 
Waes  of  different  glaaa  we  obtain,  beddes  the 
uchromaiiBm,  [another  pnxpoae,  namely  the 
removal  of  a  new  aberration,  the  spherical, 
which  beoomee  peroeivable  by  the  use  of  larger 
apertureft^     It  oiiginatea  from  the  globnlar 
fi)rm  of  Uie  lens,  which  form  is  the  most  con- 
venient fox  the  practical  mannfEustorer,  but 
certainly  not  &e  most  suitable  form  for  con- 
oentratmg  all  the  rays  in  one  point.   The  cur- 
fatores  of  the  two  ccmstituent  lenses  are  there- 
fore such  that  the  spherical  aberration  appears 
not  quite  removed,  but  reduced  to  a  very  small 
amount.  This  is  aohieyed  generally  by  a  simple 
equation,  consideiingonly  one  point  of  ^e  pio^ 
tore,  namely  sharpness  of  picture  in  the  point, 
and  its  nearest  >  icanity  in  the  axis  of  the  system. 
The  exterior  resemblance  of  the  form  is  gene- 
inlly  considered  by  the  manufacturing  optician 
as  sufficient  for  the  production  of  a  good  object- 
fi^ass.  The  crown-glass  lens  double-convex,  the 
flint-glass  lens  plano-concave,  cemented  toge- 
taer,  {orwif  by  proper  curvature  of  the  cemented 
sur&oes,  a  whole,  which  renders  the  required 
service  tolerably  well,  if  the  convex  surface 
of  the  plano-convex  achromatic  lens,  obtained 
in  tliis  mode,  is  turned  to  the  object,  the  plane 
sur&ce  to  the  picture  or  eyepiece ;  only  in  con- 
atructiQg  large  astronomical  telescopes,  more 
care  and  attention  are  necessary. 

The  same  object-glass  for  telescopes  was 
used  originally  by  Daguerre,  and  it  has  been 
a  long  time  in  general  us/  The  use  of  it  as 
a  lens  for  the  camera  obscura  has  proved  a 
considerable  improvement  of  the  latter,  lead- 
ing to  a  practical  result  of  an  important  inven- 
tion, and  it  deserves  therefore  a  little  more 
explanation  of  its  qualities  and  capabilities. 

We  can  suppose  that  it  has  been  tried  ori- 
ginally to  appy  this  lens  to  the  camera,  just 
in  the  same  mode  as  it  has  been  actaally  used 
in  telescopes,  that  is  to  say,  the  convexity  to 
the  object,  the  plane  turned  to  the  picture. 
But  most  probably  it  has  been  found  that  this 
application  is  not  practical ;  the  cause  of  it  is  a 
very  curious  one ;  iu  fact,  it  could  not  be  ap- 
plied in  this  mode  for  the  sake  of  its  partial 
perfeotness.  The  object  of  it  being  tiie  re- 
production of  a  very  sharp  picture,  allowing 
a  considerable  enlarging,  but  only  small,  as  we 
can  easily  look  over  with  an  eyepiece  about  two 
degrees,  and  sometimes  less,  it  really  did  fulfil 
it.  But  the  spherical  aberration  being  only 
removed  from  the  centre,  appeared  and  in- 
creased more  and  more  as  we  deviated  irom 
the  centre.  At  the  same  time  the  picture  is 
reproduced  in  a  curvature  not  at  all  fit  for  the 
camera.  Therefore  there  are  only  two  modes 
of  improving  the  object-glass  of  a  telescope. 


and  making  it  soitable  to  the  purposes  of  the 
camera.  The  first  is  to  remove  the  partial 
perfeotness  of  the  instrament,  that  is  to  say , 
to  diminish  the  excellent  sharpness  in  the 
centre,  and  also  the  strong  curvature  of  tlio 
picture,  till  the  contrast  between  the  centre 
and  the  edges  becomes  less  visible  and  leas 
disturbing;  the  second  is  the  removal  of  the 
spherical  aberration  on  the  edges  of  the  pic- 
ture by  the  means  offered  by  theory.  Tho 
first  mode  has  been  pursued  by  optical  praxis, 
the  seeond  can  be  executed  oidy  by  scienoe. 

Anybody  who  possesses  a  theodolite  or 
levelling  telescope  can  make  a  trial  proving 
the  above-mentioned  statement.  If  he  reverse 
the  object-g^ass  of  his  telescope  in  a  way  that 
the  plane  surfiaoe  is  turned  to  the  object,  the 
convexity  to  the  picture,  he  will  soon  find  out 
that  he  has  made  of  his  good  telescope  a  bad 
one,  which  can  be  improved  again  by  consider- 
able stoppage.  It  IB  caused  by  an  important 
quantity  of  spherical  aberration,  the  pencils  of 
rays  never  uniting  in  one  point,  but  repro- 
ducing the  picture  not  on  a  certain  surface,  but 
in  a  tind  of  space  near  the  focus,  forming  a 
layer  of  several  surfaces. 

With  a  lens  of  3-inch  aperture  and  16-inch 
focus,  like  those  used  in  the  first  time  of  Da- 
guerreotyping,  the  diaphragm  ought  to  be  ap- 
plied at  a  distance  of  about  3  inches  from  the 
lens  to  the  object,  and  allow  an  aperture  of 
1  inch ;  it  represents  a  tolerably  good  picture, 
but  not  equal  in  quality,  allowing  in  the  centre 
the  enlarging  of  three  times,  but  on  the  edges 
it  can  only  be  examined  by  the  naked  eye. 

The  transition  from  the  unachromatic  to  the 
achromatic  objective  forms,  at  all  events,  an 
important  step  in  improving  this  optical  in- 
stnmient.  A  lens  of  sinular  description  has 
been  used  by  Daguerre.  But  it  is  not  the  only 
one  serving  this  purpose.  Achromatic  lenses, 
constructed  convex-concave,  if  they  are  treated 
in  the  same  way,  offer  indeed  the  advantage 
that  we  can  bring  the  diaphragm  nearer  to  the 
lens,  by  which  means  a  smaller  aperture  for 
the  same  sharpness  and  the  same  field  of  vie^ 
is  necessary. 

In  fact,  the  practical  optician  in  constructing 
anobject-glas^fora  telescope  has  to  execute  only 
throe  conditions :  viz.  1st,  a  certain  focus ;  2nd, 
the  attainment  of  achromatism ;  3rd,  the  re- 
duction of  spherical  aberration  to  its  minimum. 
The  first  condition  does  not  want  any  particular 
care,  because  it  does  not  matter  whether  tho 
focus  is  a  littte  longer  or  shorter.  The  achro- 
matism depends  especially  upon  the  foci  of  the 
constituent  lenses,  and  the  spherical  aberration 
relies  on  the  curvatures.  This  permits  that 
we  can  deal  with  the  chromatism  without  med- 
dling with  the  spherical  aberration,  and  vice 
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Mnd  We  can  core  any  of  these  evils  sepa- 
rately. All  these  circainstances  facilitate  the 
exeeniixm  of  a  teLeicope  by  a  practical  opti- 
dan ;  but  it  is  different  with  the  lens  or  ob- 
j^tive  for  a  camera  obscura; — such  a  lens 
oug^t  to  produce  what  is  called  in  mathematics 
'*  a  pk^ure  of  the  fifth  order"  There  is  not  one 
tenn,  but  there  are  five  terms  of  the  spherical 
sbaixatiaii  to  be  removed.  Therefore  three 
cuvatuies  of  lenses  are  not  snffidenty  bat  we 
want  dg^t  different  elements*— that  is  to  say, 
eag^t  snz&oes  of  lenses  and  distances — in  order 
to  n&fy  theae  eight  conditions.  Experiments 
are  han  of  no  nse,  and  theory  is  obliged  to 
si^^j  the  tme  carves. 

[To  be  oondnded  in  our  next] 


PHOTOGEAPHIC  CHEMISTRY. 

Oiaenuliofif  in  reference  to  the  state  of  the 
Sitrate  of  Silver  Bath,  and  its  aeHon  upon 
OOMenaBed  Plates. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographie  Jowmal. 

lOPaUHalL 

The  MkdHne  Normal  Bath,  when  filtered 
frern  escesa  of  oande. — ^The  plate  when  deve- 
loped gives  a  brownish-red  film,  streaky^  diriy, 
and  greasy  in  appearance;  the  image  shows 
throogh  this  film  in  parts  very  fEuntly,  i.  «..it 
is  only  jnat  disoeznible;  the  developer  flows 
orer  the  plate  very  easily. 

The  hath  mS%  an  instiffieient  quantity  ofNv- 
^  Add  as  a  correetive.^-^The  plate  when  de- 
veloped gives  at  first  indications  of  a  perfect 
fdctorey  but  with  a  suspicion  of  fall  exposnre ; 
die  proper  and  gradual  growth  of  intensity  does 
aoty  bcnrever,  take  place;  the  half-tints  in 
deq^eat  shadow  are  rendered,  and  show  simnl- 
taneously  with  the  high  lights;  a  flat,  poor, 
and  feeble  image  is  the  resolt;  if  the  subject 
be  landscape,  the  sky  is  faint,  transparent,  and 
streaky ;  the  exposure  in  camera  may  have 
been  very  short,  and  under  this  condition  of 
the  bath^  perhaps  half  the  Intimate  exposure 
gives  the  result  described. 

The  berth  with  a  proper  quantity  of  Nitric 
Aad  as  a  corrective. — ^The  image  springs  oat 
dunHy  after  the  developer  is  poared  on ;  first, 
of  a  biightish-red  colour,  the  highest  lights 
being  friasi  the  first  well  defined;  the  growth 
of  middle  tints  next  becomes  discernible,  the 
parts  in  deepest  shadow  show  next  in  rotation, 
the  whole  picture  being  evident  before  in- 
cxeaae  of  intensity  takes  place;  this  now  goes 
o&  gradoally  until  an  uimiistakeable  harmony 
pervades  the  whole ;  the  briUancy  of  the  pic- 
tare  is  well  preserved,  and  no  sign  of  fogging 
If  the  exposaxe  has  been  well  timed, 


there  is  not  mnch  fear  of  over-development.  The 
xntensity  of  sky  is  good,  and  uniformly  opaque : 
when  viewed  by  reflected  light,  the  negative 
whilst  wet  presents  a  rich  and  brilliant  posi- 
tive appearance ;  when  dry,  this  image  is  more 
difS^cult  to  see,  but  should  not  have  any  doad 
over  it,  the  ridi  creamy  and  bine  colour  giving  ' 
place  to  a  surface  of  almost  silvery  radiance. 

The  InUh  unth  an  excess  of  Nitric  Add.^^ 
The  image  appears  in  parts  of  the  plate  only, 
and  that  with  great  dMculty ;  the  black  de-* 
posit  is  very  transparent ;  it  is  altogether  most 
evident  that  the  deoxidizer  (pyn^iaJlio  acid) 
acts  inefficiently,  the  decomposition  of  the  ni- 
trate of  silver  being  checked  by  the  presence 
of  nitric  add  in  excess ;  under  thesd  droum- 
stances  no  amount  of  exposure  in  the  camera 
compensates  for  addity  of  the  bath ;  the  do- 
vdoper  flows  vrith  difficulty  over  the  plate. 

The  hixth,  under  some  circumstances,  requires 
the  addition  of  an  acid. — ^The  indications  are, 
of  course,  those  stated  in  the  second  paragraph. 
In  hot  weather  it  is  very  desirable  to  add  a 
drop  of  the  dilate  add  to  every  half-gallon  of 
the  bath ;  I  find  also  that  when  testing  and 
experimenting  with  collodion  yusf  iodized,  after 
immernng  a  dozen  plates,  a  slight  alkalinity 
is  evident  to  an  extent  not  absolately  injurious, 
bat  neverthdess  is  discernible  by  a  falling  off 
in  brilliancy  of  the  negative ;  add  a  drop  of 
the  dilate  nitric  acid,  and  all  again  goes  well. 
No  alkalinity  is  discernible  when  collodion  a 
day  old  is  employed. 

Note. — ^I  find  it  conveni^t  to  nse  a  dilate 
nitric  add  in  performing  the  above  operations : 
when  drops  are  spoken  of  in  these  observa- 
tions, this  dilute  add  is  meant. 

In  my  former  paper  I  made  reference  to 
nitric  add  for  correcting,  sp.  gr.  1'50.  Add  of 
this  strength  is  frequentiy  met  with  in  com- 
merce; my  object,  therefore,  in  taJdng  this 
add  as  a  standard  of  strength  was  suffidently 
obvious :  first,  to  show  the  exceedingly  minute 
quantity  necessary  to  produce  the  demrod  effect; 
and  secondly,  for  the  convenience  to  be  derived 
from  making  reference  to  nitric  acid  of  usual 
strength.  It  might,  however,  appear  to  many, 
not  desirous  of  taking  the  trouble  to  calculate 
firactions  of  a  drop,  that  the  correction  required 
for  10  or  20  ozs.  of  the  bath  must  be  attended 
with  some  trouble.  In  order  to  meet  this  diffi- 
culty, I  subjoin  the  following  formula : — 

AT.yATJ  (oxide  of  sUver  in  a  moist  state), 
ACIB  (dHute  nitric  add  containing  about  1 
per  cent,  of  real  add).  Treat  the  bath,  as 
described  in  former  paper,  with  the  oxide  of 
silver ;  filter  firom  the  excess,  and  add  to  each 
20  ozs.  of  this  filtered  bath  5  minims  of  the 
dilute  nitric  add. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  oondode  ii?ith 
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a  few  general  remarks  worthy  of  considera- 
tion when  absolutely  perfect  negatives  are  de- 
aired. 

The  sliding  body  of  the  camera  should  un- 
doubtedly be  lined  with  black  cotton  or  silk 
velvet.  I  prefer  the  latter,  the  black  dye  of 
'  silk  being  more  permanent :  to  the  eye  of  a 
close  observer,  the  fog  produced  by  dififused 
^'ght  &om  the  surfaces  of  the  usual  black  stain 
used  for  the  inside  of  cameras  is  very  evident. 
Single  lenses,  rnder  very  many  circumstances, 
should  be  protected  as  much  as  possible  from 
reflected  light  entering  the  tube  of  brass- work, 
by  means  of  a  shade  over  the  upper  portion  of 
the  tube :  this  helps  to  prevent  solanzation  of 
the  sky.  The  shade  need  not  project  beyond 
4  inches ;  a  piece  of  brown  paper  and  string 
answers  the  purpose.  To  prove  the  necessity 
for  this  precaution,  focus  a  landscape,  withdraw 
the  ground  glass,  throw  the  velvet  over  your 
head,  and  look  into  the  camera.  A  consider- 
able quantity  of  light  will  be  perceived  on  the 
lower  surface  of  the  lens-tube ;  place  a  shade 
over  the  upper  portion  of  this  tube,  and  the 
extraneous  light  wiU  vanish.  All  rays  of  light 
that  do  not  actually  emanate  firom  the  object 
to  be  copied,  ought  to  be  dispensed  with  when 
brilliancy  of  image  is  aimed  at. 

It  cannot  be  too  frequently  urged  that  the 
velvet  doth  must  be  thrown  over  the  slide  when 
in  position,  before  pulling  up  the  shutter ;  and 
also  that  this  should  be  large  enough  to  extend 
somewhat  over  the  rigid  portion  of  the  camera, 
in  order  to  prevent  light  entering  the  sliding 
body. 

I  would  remaik,  in  conclusion,  that  experi- 
ments with  ordinary  double  lenses  of  short 
focal  length  and  full  aperture  are  comparatively 
worthless  for  testing  the  actual  value  of  pho- 
tographic preparations  or  processes ;  the  results 
obtained  on  small  plates  are  also  not  sufficiently 
conclusive.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  fall  and 
satisfactory  conclusion,  when  working  either 
for  the  purpose  of  chemical  investigation  in 
photography,  or  with  a  view  to  establishing  the 
value  of  any  process,  plates  not  less  than  12  x 
10  ins.  should  be  used,  and  a  single  lens  of  20 
inches  focal  length,  with  not  more  than  half 
an  inch  aperture.  I  have  for  some  time  past 
adopted  this  course,  and  have  found  the  indi- 
cations in  every  respect  more  valuable  and 
instructivo. 

I  see  in  the  last  Number  of  your  Journal  a 
letter  signed  "  Thomas  A.  Barber."  The  writer 
does  me  the  favour  to  mention  my  name  three 
times.  I  should  be  much  wanting  in  courtesy 
were  I  to  omit  noticing  this  distinction ;  but  j 
allow  me  to  state  that  I  have  never  seen  the 
article  referred  to  in  that  letter.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  necessity  for  alteiiiig  either 


my  statements  or  opinions  in  reference  to  this 
subject. 

BicHi^D  W.  Thoius. 


Akoholie  CoUodi^m. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Fhotographic  Journal, 

Sm, — It  is  now  upwards  of  four  months 
since  I  sent  an  article  to  the  then  Editor  of  tho 
Journal,  detailing  the  advantages,  from  prac- 
tical experience  extending  over  many  months, 
and  which  had  been  verified  by  some  of  oar 
first-rate  professional  artists,  of  collodion  mado 
with  pyroxyline  at  a  low  temperature,  and 
without  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  contain- 
ing an  extra  large  amount  of  alcohol,  over 
collodion  made  with  pyroxyline  at  a  mode- 
rately high  temperature,  with  excess  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  with  the  ordinary  proportions 
of  ether  and  alcohol.  I  find  that,  owing  to  the 
delay  of  publication,  or  possibly  the  consign- 
ment to  the  waste-basket  of  so  novel  an  idea, 
another  gentieman  has,  without  having  heard 
of  my  experiments,  brought  forward  and 
published  a  similar  idea,  and  claims  exactly 
the  same  advantages  which  I  also  stated,  thus 
doing  me  out  of  priority  of  publication.  The 
advantages  which  I  claimed  were  the  follow- 
ing:— 

1st.  The  collodion  runs  in  a  smooth  glassy 
film,  sticks  tight  to  the  glass,  and  allows  plenty 
of  time  in  the  hottest  weatiier  bofore  putting 
in  the  bath. 

2ndly.  The  collodion  gives  very  great  inten- 
sity, and  at  the  same  time  keeps  a  much 
longer  time,  from  the  low  temperature  of  the 
pyroxyline,  than  collodions  made  the  contraiy 
way. 

3rdly.  It  iodizes  very  rapidly  in  the  bath, 
two  minutes  being  sufficient  instead  of  ten, 
and  becomes  perfectiy  wetted  from  the  mixing 
of  tho  alcohol  and  water. 

4thly.  The  bath  keeps  a  much  longer  time, 
as  the  accumulation  of  ether  causes  it  to  give 
running  lines  to  the  film  in  the  direction  of  the 
dip. 

5thly.  The  developer  requires  no  alcohol  to 
cause  it  to  mix  with  the  nitrate  of  silver ;  on 
the  film  there  is  no  chance  of  staining  in  de- 
velopment ;  no  curtains  are  seen  at  the  depend- 
ing end  of  the  plate ;  and,  although  very  in- 
tense, there  is  seldom  any  solarizing  of  the 
skies  in  landscapes. 

The  following  is  the  receipt  I  find  to  answer 
best.  I  havo  not  pushed  it  quite  bo  far  as 
has  been  stated ;  but  possibly,  with  great  care 
in  the  make  of  the  alcohol,  the  proportions  may 
be  so. 

Paper  pyroxyline  made  at  130®  Pahr.,  with 
equal  parts  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  adds,  weU 
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Trashed  in  many  changes  of  water,  and  lastly, 
irith  two  or^hiee  changes  of  boUing  water : — 

Absolute  ether  .  .  •  3^  drachms 
Abflohite  alcohol  .  .  2|  drachms 
Pyroxyline     ....    6   grains 

Iodizing  Solution, 
Iodide  of  potassium    .     .  12  grains 
Distilled  water      ...     6  drops 
Iodide  of  cadmium      .     .     5  grains 
Absolute  aloohol    ...     1  ounce. 

2  drachms  of  iodizing  solution  to  6  drachms 
ofecdlodion. 

I  kT6  used  a  larger  amount  of  alcohol 
tkn  the  above ;  but  unless  it  is  very  strong 
(radlj  absolute),  it  will  be  impossible  to  dry 
one  end  of  the  plate  before  the  other  becomes 
too  dry  before  dipping  in  the  bath. 

Feaitcis  6.  Eliot. 


PROCESSES. 


Eonej/'AUmmen  Process, 

To  ike  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal, 

Dundee,  30tb  September,  1858. 

So,— These  Notes  are  written  for  the  consi- 
dention  of  amateurs.  The  honey-process,  in  its 
simplest  form,  has  been  practised  successfully 
in  this  quarter  for  some  years ;  but  there  are 
certainly  drawbacks,  from  the  plates  being 
moist,  and  ficom  their  liability  to  decomposi- 
te not  allowing  them  to  be  kept  with  cer- 
tainty for  any  length  of  time.  The  negatives 
bj  tiiat  process  are,  howeyer.  of  an  excellent 
quality  for  variety  and  delicacy  of  tone. 

The  late  discovery  of  a  simple  collodion  dry 
pTocesB  led  to  experiment ;  and  a  Mend  and 
mpelf  appear  to  have  separately  proved  the 
complete  efficiency  of  the  following  method. 
The  pictures  accompanying  these  notes  will 
perhaps  allow  a  correct  judgment  to  be  formed, 
and  enable  you  to  give  encouragement  to  those 
who  wish,  with  comparative  facility,  to  re- 
cord the  beauties  of  nature's  scenery,  without 
the  labour  and  expense  of  cumbrous  apparatus. 

The  plate  is  sensitized  in  the  ordinary  bath 
i2sed  for  negative  pictures.  It  is  afterwards 
dndned  until  the  surplus  nitrate  of  silver  al- 
most ceases  to  drop  oiF,  and  then  aided  by 
lesdng  the  comer  of  the  plate  on  blotting- 
paper.  A  solution  of  honey  and  water  is  then 
floated  backwards  and  forwards  over  the  sur- 
^  for  about  a  minute.  The  plate  is  after- 
Taids  washed  under,  a  gentle  tap  for  a  minuuc 
or  so,  and  drained  for  a  little.  A  solution  of 
albnmoi  and  water  is  then  floated  over  the  plate 
&r  a  minute  or  more,  and  the  surplus  dropped 
^  It  is  again  well  washed  under  a  tap,  or 
\  a  gentle  stream  of  water,  for  more  than  a 
^ute.    The  plate  is  now  to  be  placed  verti- 


cally in  a  dark  place  on  blotting-paper,  in 
order  to  dry  before  being  put  into  tiie  ^dc  for 
exposure. 

The  honey  used  ought  to  have  been  dripped 
purely  from  the  comb;  and  two  parts  of  water, or 
less,  added,  according  to  its  consistency,  and  the 
solution  well  shaken  and  filtered — ^to  be  used 
before  becoming  acid.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
pour  on  as  much  of  the  solution  as  will  at  once 
cover  the  plate ;  it  is  sufficient  if,  by  after- 
waving,  the  whole  surface  is  covered. 

The  albumen,  with. an  addition  of  one-half 
or  more  of  its  bulk  of  water,  is  to  be  beat  up 
entirely  into  froth,  set  aside  to  fall  back,  and 
then  filtered  through  sponge.  The  albumen  is 
poured  on  along  the  edge,  and  ought  at  once  to 
flow  evenly  forward  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  plate,  by  using  the  proper  waving  motion. 
The  well  washing  of  the  plates  before  and  after 
pouring  on  the  albumen  must  bo  strictiy  at- 
tended to;  as  the  slight  washing  in  dishes, 
recommended  by  some,  is  sure  to  lead  to  pro- 
voking disappointment,  by  producing  pictures 
marked  and  disflgured  in  various  ways. 

Experiment  must  prove  the  necessary  expo- 
sure. A  single  stereo^popic  lens  by  Boss  (dia- 
meter I  inch,  diaphragm  -^  inch,  and  focus  4^ 
inches)  required  six  minutes.  A  single  lens  by 
Lcrcbour^  (diameter  3  inches,  diaphr{^;m  ^  inch, 
and  focus  21  inches)  required  ten  mmutes. 
The  time  must  bo  shortened  or  extended  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  light. 

The  plate  is  dipped  for  a  few  seconds  in 
a  bath  of  water  before  development,  which 
requires  fix)m  four  to  flfteen  minutes,  accord- 
ing to  the  time  of  exposure  and  the  quantity  of 
silver  solution  (30  grains  to  the  ounce)  added 
to  the  developer,  immediately  before  pouring  it 
on.  Slow  development  with  a  smaller  quantity 
of  silver  secures  more  delicate  pictures.  With 
a  proper  exposure,  a  first  strong  developer  will 
almost  complete  the  negative.  The  developer 
is, — ^pyrogaUic  acid,  2  grains  or  more ;  glacial 
acetic  acid,  -^  drachm  or  less ;  water,  1  ounce. 
Fix  with  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

If  there  be  not  time  to  allow  the  plates  to 
stand  to  dry, — and  which  requires  from  eight 
to  twelve  hours,  according  to  the  temperature, 
— they  can,  without  any  danger,  be  dried  by 
the  application  of  heat.  I  have  frequentiy 
rested  the  plates  on  tin  (but  not  coming  inmie- 
diately  into  contact  with  it,  in  order  to  prevent 
breaking),  heated  from  below  by  a  jet  of  gas. 
The  plate  is  protected  from  reflected  light,  and 
dries  and  hardens  in  ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 

The  all-important  advantage  of  adding  the 
honey  solution  is,  to  wash  away  eflectually  the 
free  nitrate,  and  especially  to  secure  the  deli- 
cate half-tones,  that  cannot  be  obtained  by 
using  albumen  alone. 
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The  plates  do  not  appear  to  deteriorate  in 
anyway  by  being  kept;  for  those  nearly  a 
month  old  produced  equally  good  results,  al- 
though treated  exactly  in  the  same  way  as 
plates  prepared  on  the  preceding  day.  On 
pr  nciple,  tiiese  plates  should  keep  equally  well 
for  a  delayed  development;  but  hitherto  not 
more  than  four  to  five  days  have  been  allowed 
to  elapse  before  developing. 

The  collodion  and  bath  which  produced  good 
wet  pictures  have  answered  both  for  the  honey 
and  the  above  processes.  The  same  bath  has 
been  used  for  about  two  yeais,  adding  occa- 
flioiially  some  solution  of  the  original  strength 
of  85  grains  of  nitrate  of  sQver.  Those  skilled 
in  the  preparation  and  qualities  of  collodion, 
however,  consider  that  it  is  much  preferable  to 
use  one  produced  at  a  high  temperature,  and  of 
a  porous  or  powdery  nature. 

The  preceding  process  seems  to  be  very  cer- 
tain, as  scarcely  a  plate  has  been  lost  from  any 
defect  in  the  method,  which  may  be  styled  the 

JoHK  Btubbocx,  Juk. 

*^  Our  Correspondent  has  forwarded  us, 
with  his  communication,  a  view  of  Olammis 
Gastlo,  Forfarshire,  which  speaks  satisfactorily 
for  the  success  of  the  process  which  he  has  de- 
scribed.— Ed. 


FoihergiWs  Process. 

To  the  Editor  of  ^  Photographic  Jot/mail. 

Odt,  7tii,  1858. 

Sm, — ^I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  note. 
I  beg  you  will  keep  the  book,  as  you  wish,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  views  taken  by  the 
**  Fotherg^  Process "  to  your  photographic 
fidends. 

To  an  amateur  like  myself,  a  good  dry  pro- 
cess for  landscape  photography  is  a  great 
desideratum.  The  recent  discovery  by  Mr. 
Fothergill  gives  promise  of  great  utility  m  this 
respect ;  it  is  simple  in  its  application,  and  is 
more  perfect  thaa  any  other  I  am  acquainted 
with. 

I  commenced  working  this  process  in  April, 
and  have  been  using  it  exclusively  in  practice 
ever  since,  the  resalt  of  which  you  have  an 
opportunity  of  observing  in  the  pictures  for- 
weurded  for  your  inspection.  Full  instruc- 
tions for  this  beaiutiM  process  have  already 
been  published  in  the  Journal ;  its  success  de- 
pends upon  the  preparation  of  the  plates, 
which  must  be  conducted  with  the  greatest 
possible  care  throughout,  and  the  strictest 
attention  given  to  the  manipulation  in  mnute 
particulars,  especially  those  relating  to  the 
nrst  washing  of  the  plate  alter  its  removal 
from  the  sensitizing-bath.   The  plan  of  wiiah* 


ing  I  adopt  for  a  stereosoopio  plate  is  with  half 
an  ounce  of  water  for  half  a  minute,  or  there- 
about; the  water  is  poured  on  at  one  comer  in 
the  gentlest  manner  possible,  as  described  by 
Mr.  Keene  in  his  pamphlet,^  and  made  to  pass 
round  and  about  the  pkte  evenly  and  as 
smoothly  as  can  be  done,  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  from  the  surface  of  the  collodion  film 
the  free  or  otherwise  superabundant  nitrate 
of  silver. 

There  is  one  thing  which  I  have  found  of 
essential  service  in  my  practice  during  the  last 
three  months :  it  is  the  artificial  drying  of  the 
plates  soon  after  the  albumen  has  been  washed 
off.  When  a  sufficient  number  of  plates  are 
finished,  I  arrange  them  in  a  small  cupboard, 
each  plate  resting  at  diagonal  comers  upon 
some  clean  blotting-paper,  then  pkuang  a  laige 
suitable  bottie  witii  boiling-hot  water  near  to 
them ;  the  heat  which  radiates  from  this  assists 
in  drying  them  thoroughly  and  more  quickly 
than  they  otherwise  would,  which  I  believe  is 
most  essential  to  ensure  their  keeping  qualities, 
as  well  as  adding  materially  to  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  film. 

I  shall  be  much  pleased  if  either  yourself, 
or  any  of  your  numerous  contributois,  would 
explain,  in  an  eaily  Number  of  the  Journal, 
the  modus  operandi  whereby  the  sensitive  con- 
dition of  the  plate  is  so  remarkably  preserved, 
I  wish  to  know, — 

Whether  any  combination  takes  place  be- 
tween the  albumen  and  the  silver?  If  so^  is 
it  chemical  or  otherwise?  that  is^  can  tlrare 
be  such  a  compound  prodooed  as  aUniminate 
of  silver? 

Or  does  the  albumen  merdy,  by  appontion, 
fill  up  (in  the  same  way  as  sugar,  honey,  gom^ 
&c.)  the  porous  cells  of  the  ooIlodioD,  and 
afford  an  attenuated  covering  whereby  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  silver  is  retained  after  a 
gentle  washing,  and  thus  the  albumen^  per  se, 
protect  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate  ? 

To  have  this  point  dearly  explained  would 
afford  me,  and  doubtiess  rnan^  others  of  your 
readers,  much  satislieiction. 

Tnnus  Ebbaox. 


FoihergiWs  Process. 
To  the  Editor  of  (he  Photograpldc  Jdumal, 

Tmniingtott,  Oet  7th,  1868. 

Sm, — ^Many  tiianks  for  your  kind  notice  ia 
the  last  Number  of  the  Joumal,  and  for  the 
iufomiation  in  your  reply. 

My  bath  is  now  as  good  as  ever,  as  the  en- 
closed print  will  show  you ;  it  is  taken  by  the 
«« Fothergill  Process,'^  which  is  adnuraUy 
adapted  for  copying  inrints  and  pietoes. 

fnm  imrnB  given  it  a  grMtdeal  of  attsn^ 
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tion,  I  am  able  to  say  that  no  one  need 
&il  with  it  who  will  use  Eeene's  collodion 
and  follow  his  instmctionB.  Many  of  the  other 
isgtractions  I  have  seen  seem  to  have  been 
Trritten  ia  ignorance  of  the  principle  involved, 
Thich  is  simply  the  protection  of  the  seimttve 
fim  fnm  tfu  action  of  the  atmosphere  by  a 
lamish  of  albumen  which  is  impervious  to 
air,  but  Bufficiently  transparent  to  allow  the 
nys  of  light  to  pass  through  with  tolerable 
frecdonL  The  washing,  therefore,  in  the  first 
ia^ce,  should  only  be  sufficient  to  remove 
any  excess  of  nitrate  which  may  remain  after 
¥ithdraT\'iiig  the  plate  from  the  bath,  and 
iriiidi,  if  allowed  to  do  so,  would  cause  patchy 
stains  on  development.  The  second  washing 
equalizes  the  thickness  of  the  albumen  film, 
and  removes  a  great  portion  which  would  other- 
wise impede  the  action  of  light.  This  second 
lashing,  therefore,  may  be  continued  for  a 
long  time  with  benefit,  providing  it  is  do^ie 
gentljf,  and  not  thrown  on  with  siSHcient  force 
to  penetrate  through  the  wet  albumen  to  the 
fihn  below;  for  the  thinner  this  coating  of  al- 
bmnen,  the  less  the  exposure  required,  and  the 
gm'cker  the  picture  is  developed. 

Hie  supposition  that  an  albuminate  of  silver 
»  fonned,  I  am  sore  is  a  mistake. 

The  plates  should  be  thoroughly  dry  before 
they  are  used ;  and,  as  they  will  keep  many 
months  miimpaired,  I  never  use  them  untU 
several  days  after  preparation ;  the  action  is 
then  equal  all  over. 

Aveiy  weak  developer  is  best  (1  grain  to  an 
onnoe) :  the  strong  solutions  recommended  by 
wme  writers  will  risk  the  destruction  of  many 
i  good  picture.  I  have  said, "  Use  Kcene's  col- 
lodion •/'  I  can,  however,  get  a  picture  with 
<»y  kind ;  but  those  of  a  contractile  character 
g)Ktoffon  drying,  and  those  that  have  become 
^  by  long  keeping  require  very  long  expo- 
sue.  Doubtless  other  makers  wUl  produce  a 
amilar  quality,* but  I  know  that  made  by  my 
townsman  to  be  uniformly  excellent. 

Ak  Avateur. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Photography,  Artistic  and  Sdentijic. 
By  'Kesvy  p.  Robinsok. 

[Continued  from  Page  15.] 

Composition, — A  person  unacquainted  with 
photo^aphy,  if  such  an  individual  exists,  on 
looking  over  the  specimens  of  many  portrait 
P^tographers,  would  suppose  there  was  only 
*e  position  in  which  a  sitter  could  be  placed, 
^y,  the  one  elbow  on  a  little  itrand  table, 
^  the  hand  twisted  as  near  the  body  as 
^f'^^y  the  other  hand  placed  on  the  Imee, 


with  the  elbow  stuck  stiffly  out  at  an  angle, 
the  legs  crossed  and  turned  flat  to  the  camera 
to  satisfy  the  exigences  of  focus,  the  face 
quite  fuU,  and  the  eyes  staring  fixedly  into 
the  lens.  The  chair  on  which  the  sitter  is 
placed  is  of  a  kind  only  to  be  met  with  in 
photographic  studios,  and  the  carved  back 
usually  comes  behind  and  is  more  conspicuous 
'  than  the  head,  the  whole  presenting  a  most 
awkward  appearance  seldom  seen  in  nature^ 
and  not  to  be  mentioned  as  art.  It  would  be 
almost  worth  while  giving  a  sketch  of  this, 
that  it  might  be  avoided  in  future,  but  a  wood- 
cut is  scarcely  necessary  when  so  many  origi- 
nals might  be  seen  at  the  nearest  portrait  rooms. 
The  effort  to  alter  this  position  will  suggest  new 
ideas,  and  a  study  of  the  productions  of  the  best 
.  portrait  painters  will  materially  improve  the 
photographer.  We  have  a  great  authority  for 
copying  the  works  of  others :  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, in  his  discourses,  says,  "  Invention  is  one 
of  the  great  marks  of  genius ;  but  if  we  consult 
'  experience,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  by  being 
conversant  with  the  inventions  of  others  that 
we  learn  to  invent,  as  by  reading  the  thoughts 
of  others  we  learn  to  thmk." 

The  great  charm  of  a  good  portrait  is  sim- 
plicity of  form,  an  harmonious  flow  of  lines, 
and  a  perfect  balance  of  light  and  shade,  to- 
gether with  a  suitable  expression.  Avoid  the 
introduction  of  too  many  accessories,  let  every- 
thing be  subordinate  to  the  head.  Vases  of 
flowers,  elaborate  patterns  on  table-coverp, 
books,  and  the  great  variety  of  trifles  some- 
timc^  seen,  are  all  very  weU  when  surprise  is 
inteu'lcd  to  be  given  by  the  minute  detail 
afforded  by  the  lens  ;  but  the  time  for  all  this 
has  passed,  and  nothing  can  be  admired  that 
has  not  something  better  to  recommend  it  than 
a  crowd  of  useless  ornaments :  we  now  look 
rather  for  fine  expression  and  a  good  pose.  The 
sharpest  detail  is  worse  than  useless  if  a  breadth 
of  light  and  shadow  be  not  preserved,  everything 
should  be  withheld  that  does  not  assist  the  com- 
position, or  help  to  tell  the  position  in  life  of 
the  person  represented.  The  forms  should  flow 
into  each  other  in  graceful  sweeps,  there  should 
be  no  abrupt  or  angular  lines ;  and  if  a  straight 
line  be  admitted  it  should  be  in  the  background, 
as  a  foil  to  the  grace  of  the  figure. 

Perhaps  the  most  perfect  general  form  of  a 
well-composed  picture  is  an  irregular  pyramid 
with  a  curved  haae ;  care  should  bo  taken  that 
no  part  appears  to  require  support,  this  fault  is 
often  seen  in  fig^ures  sitting  sideways  in  a 
chair;  this  position  requires  a  table  or  some 
other  article  behind  the  figure  to  fill  up  the 
blank  space  behind  the  chair. 

The  position  of  the  figure  on  the  paper  is  a 
matter  for  consideration.    If  a  tall  person  is  to 
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be  repretfentedi  it  in  w^ll  to  plac^  the  be^d  near 
the  top  of  tk&  lacture ;  if  the  sitt^  i9  abort  it 
might  be  pbicod  lower  on  the  pap«r :  this  plan 
will  be  foimd  to  give  nearly  a  correct-  idea  of 
the  stature  of  the  origiaal,  When  the  ^gaxe 
is  not  placed  exactly  between  the  aides  of  the 
picture,  marc  space  should  be  g:ivcn  before  the 
the  figure  than  behind  it. 

It  is  Qftcmaaidthat  photography  e^^aggexates 
the  si^e  of  portnuts :  tbia  is  a  (Usadyantage  in- 
separable from  all  attempts  to  represent  bfe,  in 
consequence  of  the  limited  space  of  a  picture 
when  compared  with  nature.  Enclose  a  face 
with  a  frame  so  as  to  cut  off  surrounding  ob- 
jects, and  it  will  loolc  much  larger  than  it 
really  is. 

If  pbQt(]^;mi^(ira  generally  would  attend 
more  to  composition  and  egression,  and  con- 
sider thoii*  science  83  only  the  means  to  an  end, 
and  that  end  art,  tboy  would  be  saved  the  in- 
fliction o£  such  exitrayagant  articles  as  the  one 
which  appeared  in  the  Art  Journal  of  Septem- 
ber, "  Photography  for  Portraits,"  by  Mr,  ito- 
nald  Campbell.  It  ia  a  difiS(mlt  matter  to  wade 
patiently  through  this  long  and  heavy  dialo^e 
with  its  bad  jokes  and  dismal  attempts  at  wit; 
.  it  is  a  great  comfort  that  Mr.  Campbell  has  evi- 
dently seen  nothing  but  street  photography.  He 
.  takes  a  su^penny  positive,  and  gravely  criticises 
it  by  the  side  of  a  Reynolds  or  a  Kembrandt. 
.  The  author  daoiea  that  photcgraphs  can  tou^h 
the  heart  aa  Paintings  Uusic,  Btatuary,  and 
Architecture  can.  Perhaps  he  will  read  the 
.  two  last  lines  of  hia  dialogue  and  apply  them 
to  himself.^—"  When  a  man  will  only  take  the 
trouble  to  tJutik,  the  interest  is  sure  to  foUow," 
Mr.  Campbell  will  possibly  deny  the  power  of 
thinking  to  the  followers  of  the  art  he  is  so 
violently  opposed  to.  If  he  will  take  the  trou- 
ble to  search  out  some  of  the  best  examples, 
and  think  himself,  he  will  be  surprised  to 
£nd  that  photography  is  not  morcly  a  *'  servant 
of  servants,"  "  a  revolving  cylinder  of  a  patent 
music->boz  compared  with  the  heartstrings  ( ! ) 
of  a  Paganini  vioUn/'  '^a  street  organ  compajred 
to  musac,  "  a  wax  beauty  in  a  barber's  window 
compared  vdih  Miohacl  Angclo's  sculptures," 
that  it  does  produce  something  better  than 
*^  colourless  stains,"  and  that  it  does  with 
truth  "  arbitrate  for  itself  the  noble  rank  of 
equality  with  the  aHs." 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Campbell,  that  to  mingle 
the  Dutch  with  the  Italian  schools  is  to  join 
contranetiea  which  cannot  subsist  together: 
but  photography  haa  nothing  to  do  with  Butoh- 
man,  or  Italian,  or  with  any  school.  Pholo^ 
grai)hy  is  not  content  to  SoUow,  but  ha^  traced 
a  path  for  itself  betide  the  othor  branchea  of 
the  fine  arts,  and  noUy  maintains  its  way. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal, 

Wettrock  House,  Leamingtoa, 
September  28th,  1856. 

Snt,  —  On  reperusing  my  letter  in  the 
last  Journal,  I  am  led  to  regret  that  it  cer- 
tainly would  appear  to  convey  the  impressioiL 
of  a  claim  on  my  part  to  having  originated  the 
new  dry  process,  a  claim  which  exclusively 
and  justly  belongs  to  Mr.  Fothergill.  The 
letter,  as  you  know,  was  written  in  answer  to 
a  request  made  by  yourself,  and  was  not  in* 
tended  for  publication.  Unfortunately,  the 
mistake  of  your  compositor  in  substituting  the 
word  "  visited  "  for  the  word  "  invited,"  would 
give  a  reading  implying  that  the  discovery  was 
first  made  at  my  house,  and  there  exhibited  to 
my  friend  Mr.  Fothergill.  My  letter,  how- 
ever, stated  (as  you  will  find,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  will  confirm,  on  again  examining  it)  that 
I  was  the  person  "  invited  "  to  witness,  &c.  The 
mistake  thus  unfortunately  made  gives  force  to 
one  or  two  other  parts  of  my  letter,  which,  taken 
as  a  whole,  may  be  misconstrued  into  a  claim 
which  I  would  be  the  last  person  to  make,  as  it 
would  be  both  false  on  my  part,  and  unjust  to- 
wards Mr.  Fothergill.  The  only  claim  I  can  set 
forth  in  the  matter  is  the  having  been  the  first 
to  carry  out  Mr.  Fothergill's  discovery,  and 
certainly  to  prove  its  whole  merit  and  im- 
portance by  shorteniag  the  time  of  exposure 
and  development, — ^a  result  which  doubtless 
Mr,  Fothergill  would  have  equally  arrived  at 
had  he  not  at  the  time  removed  from  this 
place  to  London,  and  so  made  a  break  in  his 
course  of  experiments.  The  experiments  which 
I  was  making  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Fothergill 
made  his  discovery,  were  with  very  diluted  por- 
tions of  sugar  of  albumen  and  of  honey  re- 
spectively, and  all  with  a  view  to  one  sensi- 
tizing. The  simple  and  beautiful  discovery  of 
washing  oif  the  superfluous  albumen  was  Mr. 
Fothergill's,  and  his  only. 

-  J.  Prichabd. 


Stereoscopic  Pictures  from  Flat  Surfaces. 

Wk  have  had  laid  before  us  some  productions 
of  an  invention  which  opens  up  an  entirely  new 
field  for  stereoscopic  pictures,  by  rendering  viewj 
taken  from  paintmga  or  engravings  as  solid  and 
apparently  real  as  if  they  had  been  photographed 
from  the  subjects  which"  the  paintinjjs  represent 
Till  now,  no  stereofjraphic  cards  of  engravings 
have  been  made,  for  tne  good  reason  that  they 
would  not  have  had  any  more  relief  than  the 
engravings  themselves,  and  would  have  oujte 
wanted  the  charm  of  apparent  reality  wbiai 
renders  the  stereoscope  so  popular.  If  this  in- 
vention can  be  applied  to  any  painting  or  view  on 
a  fiat  surface,  which  from  the  specimens  ^^.^•IJ^ 
^en  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  there  will  be 
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produced  br-aad-by  fitePeogmphs  of  many  of  our 
most  remarkable  pictures,  ymick  will  have  a  charm 
1^  this  meana  added  to  them  never  dreamt  of  by 
vm  producers.  This  will  be  doin^  a  service  of 
no  small  value  to  the  man  of  moderate  means. 
Ilie  stereoscope  has  been  called  the  poor  man's 
picture  gallery,  and  it  is  indeed  so,  placing  within 
tlie  means  of  a  poor  household  the  power  of 
poweseio^  excellent  transcripts  of  nature  and 
works  of  art^  and  which  possess  that  essential 
quality  for  becoming  favourites  in  small  establish- 
aents— the  taking  up  of  little  house-room. 
Stereographs  of  siibjects  quite  beyond  the  range 
rf  ordmary  photogranhy  will  by  this  meansbe 
rendered  possible.  Wo  exertion  could  gather 
together  cnaracters  with  the  requisite  expression 
tnd  with  all  the  adjuncts  of  suitable  scenery  such 
as  are  found  in  even  an  ordinary  painting,  and 
retain  them  still  until  they  were  fixed  by  the 
camera.  If  the  invention  becomes  recognized  and 
•mjJoyed  it  will  no  doubt  exercise  great  influence 
on  artists,  for  imperfections  in  perspective  or 
drawing  are  rendered  painfully  apparent  in  the 
"fwwMcope,  and  the  author  of 'paintinffs  of  merit 
Wv  to  come  under  the  stereoscope  will  feel  this, 
■pie  invention  is  by  Mr.  John  San«r,  and  the  sub- 
j«te  he  has  chosen  to  illustrate  it  arc  Mr.  Cruik- 
fflttnk's etchings  of  'The  Bottle.'  The  stereogi-aphs 
^  eiact  transcripts  of  the  etchings,  but  to  their 
ffoaderfiil  truth  of  expression  there  is  added  an 
appearance  of  reality  perfectly  startling,  every 
Mtail  of  the  composition  standing  out  m  relief, 
ijeee  stereographs,  which  are  dedicated  to  Mr. 
Croikahank,  axe  modestly  called  an  attempt  to 
render  the  etcliings  stereographic,  but  we  thiiik 
tiie  attempt  very  successful — lYnmy  Oct  19, 1868. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal, 

London,  Oct.  7,- 1858. 

Sir, — In  most  of  the  collodions  sold  to  the 
pnbHc,  the  iodide  of  cadmium  is  not  the  iodiz- 
ing material,  although  it  is  on  all  hands  agreed 
that  it  is  the  most  stable  for  the  purpose. 

Beii^  but  an  amateur,  my  difficulties  are 
somewhat  similar  (in  respect  to  the  collodion 
only)  to  those  of  your  correspondent  "  Ama- 
teur'* in  your  last  Number,  page  32. 

I  have  used 's  collodion ;  but  after  four 

^ys  tiie  sensitiveness  soon  decreases,  and  the 
quantitv  of  old  useless  collodion  now  on  hand 
IS  very  great. 

I  now  use  ^'s  collodion,  which  keeps 

good  longer ;  but  as  I  only  use  it  now  and 
then,  the  waste  is  still  cpnsidentble.  I  have 
studied  the  papers  by  Mr.  Hardwich  in  your 
Journal,  and  from  them  I  gather  that  the 
fiudts  of  the  cadmium  collodion  are  want  of 
iataiaty,  and  not  flowing  well  over  large 
plates. 

As  portraits  by  amateurs  are  generally  on 
8nall  plates,  this  latter  is  not  so  great  an  ob- 
itttion. 

I  should  like  to  know  if  there  is  any  further 


objection  to  the  use  of  collodion  iodized  with 
cadmium  for  landscapes  and  for  portrait** 
Some  objection  there  must  be,  or  it  would  not 
be  so  generally  avoided  by  those  who  make  for 
the  public. 

If  you  would  answer  this  in  your  next 
Journal,  it  would  much  oblige.  Sampsok. 

[Ha\'ing  used  collodion  largelv  which  has  been 
prepared  with  the  iodide  and  bromide  of  cadmium, 
we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  has  many  ad- 
vantages. Beyond  its  well'-khown  quaiitv  of 
keeping  longer  than  collodion  other^Tse  prepared, 
we  have  alWB^  succeeded  in  obtainifl^  pidtures 
moipe  perfect  m  haif-tints  titan  with  th«  other 
iodides.  Oecasiontliy  th^r©  htds  beea  a  degree  of 
fcebleiwBs  ftwii  exfeeete  of  half'tones,  but  easily 
retti^ted  by  WpiA  development,  and  the  addition 
of  a  few  drop^  of  the  b^ith  to  the  developer.  The 
alleged  failure  in  its  llotvdng,  which  we  have  not 
pxpijrienced,  would  be  remedied  by  the  addition 
of  a  few  di-Opfl  of  chloroform.  By  some  it  has  been 
^aid  tlun  collodion  so  made  becomes  glutinous, 
And  is  apt  to  throw  the  nltrate^bath  out  of  order 
by  the  fonnation  of  nitrate  of  cadmium.  We  think, 
for  land*(,ape  photogiiaphv  especiallv,  that  it  should 
be  g\«iei«%  used.  1  hat  other  members  of  the 
Society,  as  well  as  j-ottreeit;  n»v  see  the  result  of 
collodion  prepared  with  cadmium,  we  have  placed 
in  our  reading-room  a  negative  for  inspection.— 
Ed.]  ^ 


BOOKS  KSOEIYED. 

A  Guide  to  Printing  Photographic  Portndte,  Druperies, 
Baekgroimds,  &c.  m  Water  Cblours;  with  concise 
InatJhictions  for  Tinting  Paper,  Glass,  and  Baguer- 
reotype  Pictures,  &c.  &c.  By  A  N.  Rhitoul.  Third 
Bdftion,  1868. 

The  American  Journal  of  Photogttiphy  and  the  Allied 
Arts.    Netr  York. 

Manual  of  Photography,  adapted  to  Amateur  l*ractice. 
By  Gfeo.  B.  Coale.    Philadelphia,  1858. 

[Refiews  of  books  and  photographic  woi^eb  of  art  in  our 
next  Number.] 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPOJ^rDENTS. 


Coventry  Street, 


Gbntlemsk  desirous   of  admission  into  tJi« 
Photo^pliic  Society,  are  Hdquested  to  eommtini* 
cate  With  the  Secretary,  1  New  Gov 
Piccadilly,  W. 

P.  P.  Ceth.—^'We  cannot  undertake  to  write  your 
adv^frtisemente.  Your  proper  oourse  will  be  to  ap- 
point some  respectable  house  in  London  to  sell  the 
varnish  you  have  invented. 

S.  B.  (Hunton). — 1.  We  have  never  heard  that 
any  of  our  friends  have  been  troubled  with  "  Blisters  " 
in  the  Fothergill  process.  2.  Some  of  the  finest  pic- 
tures in  colour  we  ever  saw  were  produced  by  a  toning- 
bath  containing  glacial  acetic  acid.  We  discontinued 
it  because  it  was  said  such  pictures  would  not  be  per- 
manent ;  but,  after  four  years,  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  change  in  their  appearanoe.  3.  See  answer  \o  A.  Z. 
4.  Ox-gall  is  sold  at  the  artists*  colour  shops,  in  little 
pots  ready  prepared ;  it  keeps  good  a  long  tune. 

G.  B.  {Margate)  states  that  all  glass  may  be  cleaned 
for  photographic  use  with  much  certainty  by  usiuff 
dilute  sulphuric  add,  one  ounce  of  acid  to  the  quart  of 
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water.  Its  effidencj  must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
contaminating  subetanoe.  We  believe  it  baa  been  be- 
fore recommended. 

A  Suhscriber  Yua  sent  us  the  following  "  Prospectus 
of  the  Ghisgow  Practical  Photographic  Sodefy.**  It 
appears  to  be  well  calculated  for  tlie  mutual  benefit 
of  its  members  and  adrancement  of  the  art ;  as  such 
we  print  it,  that  other  localities  may  probably  benefit 
thereby : — 

Prospectus  of  the  "  Glosgow  Practical  PhotcgrapMc 

Society." 

"  let.  The  Society  shall  be  called  the  '  Glasgow  Prac- 
tical Photographic  Society/  and  shall  consist  of 
not  more  than  40  members. 

"  2nd.  The  annual  subscription,  from  28tli  May  till 
28th  May,  shall  be  one  guinea,  payable  in  advance, 
which  entitles  each  member  to  the  use  of  the 
glass-room  and  other  premises  (four  apartments  in 
all),  as  well  as  of  a  i-plate  lens,  camera,  stand  and 
chair,  at  their  convenience,  and  also  to  peruse  the 
principal  journals  and  euides;  each  member  to 
provide  his  own  chcmictds,  cloths,  &c. 

"  ord.  Soard  of  Management  to  consist  of  Chairman, 
Treasurer  and  Secretary,  the  Society  a  committee, 
six  being  a  quorum.  The  chairman  (or  in  his 
absence,  the  secretaiy^  to  be  convener  of  all 
meetings;  and  he  shall,  on  receiving  a  written 
request,  stating  the  object,  and  signed  by  at  least 
10  members,  convene  a  general  meeting  of  the 
Society.  The  Treasurer  to  collect  the  subscriptions, 
and  pay  the  accounts  due  by  the  Society,  previously 
passed  by  the  Board  of  Management  The  Secre- 
tary to  attend  all  meetings,  write  the  minutes,  and 
conduct  the  correspondence  of  the  Society,  or,  in 
liis  abeiencc,  to  provide  a  substitute  to  write  the 
minutes  for  his  engrossing. 

"  4th.  On  no  account  can  a  member  use  the  premises 
profesrionally. 

"  5tli.  Meetings  for  mutual  improvement,  reading 
essays,  or  ducussion,  to  be  hela  as  agreed  upon  by 
members. 

"  7th.  No  member  to  use  any  other  member's  pro- 
perty, without  such  member's  express  sanction ; 
anv  member  infracting  this  rule  will  be  liable  in 
a  ime  to  the  funds  of  ttie  Society,  besides  replace- 
ment of  such  property,  if  required  by  the  owner.'* 

J.  W. — First  try  another  lens  before  you  change  your 
locality. 

A  SubscriUr. — Develope  vour  pictures  either  with 
the  protonitrate  or  with  sulphate  of  iron.  You  may 
then  obtain  any  degree  of  brilliancy  you  desire. 

Geo.  B.  Coaie  {Baltimore,  U.  S.). — You  shall  receive 
a  private  communication  as  soon  as  the  information 
you  seek  can  be  acquired. 

An  Old  Subscriber. — 1.  You  should  become  a 
Member  of  the  Society;  although  not  personally 
known  to  you,  the  gentleman's  name  you  have  men- 
tioned would  be  a  Bufficient  guarantee  for  us  to  pro- 
pose Tou  as  such.  2.  Stereographs  for  colouring  should 
be  printed  on  plain  paper  (unalbuminised),  and  after- 
wards coloured  with  water-colours,  selecting  the  most 
transparent  ones  for  that  purpose.  They  may  afterwards 
be  hot -pressed,  or  floatea  on  plain  albumen,  and  when 
dry,  ironed.  Thev  may  bo  also  coloured  on  albuminized 
paper,  if  the  colours  are  mixed  with  plain  albumen 
instead  of  water ;  but  the  result  is  not  so  good. 

S.  B.  {Basingstoke). — We  have  complied  with  your 
wish. 

A  Correspondent  asks  who  was  the  first  to  use  the 
single  wash  in  preparing  the  iodized  paper  in  the  calo- 
type  procea<«,  and  the  datb  of  its  publication  ?  If  any 
of  our  readers  can  give  us  the  information,  we  shall  feel 
thankful. 


A  Correspondent  {Kendal). — ^If  you  will  describe 
the  transfer  and  crystal  varnish,  we  will  insert  the  com- 
munication. Any  advertisement  you  must  send  your- 
self to  the  publishers.  The  transferred  picture  from 
glass  to  paper  is  satisfiactor^ .  You  will  probably  lose 
Uie  iridescent  colours  by  usme  a  thicker  collodion. 

Captain  S£ile>nan  {  nincheuea). — ^Your  request  shall 
be  attended  to. 

B.  B.  {Begent  Street). — ^The  collodion  supplied  bv 
the  maker  you  name  is  to  be  relied  on.  The  fault  is 
probably  in  your  bath,  which  may  be  acid,  and,  if  so, 
will  account  for  the  slowness.  We  have  lately  tried 
some  pyrogallio  acid  for  development,  whicm  was 
very  inert ;  a  fresh  sample  ensured  success.  You  will 
derive  advantage  at  tms  time  of  year  by  using  your 
developer  slightly  warm,  from  80  to  90  degrees.  A 
specimen  would  better  enable  us  to  judge  than  any  de- 
scription you  can  give. 

A.  Bart  {JChurston  Ferrers), — ^We  thank  you  for  the 
picture  taken  by  the  turpentine  waxed-paper  process. 
It  exhibits  promise  of  good  results  to  be  derived  from 
that  process,  and  we  have  placed  it  in  our  reading- 
room  for  inspection  of  our  members.  In  reply  to  your 
question,  we  oelieve  that  the  focusing-glass  is  too  fsr 
m>m  your  lens.  You  can  easily  determine  that  by 
focusing  a  nearer  object,  which,  if  represented  more 
distinct,  will  be  a  proof  that  it  is  so. 

J.  H.  S.  {Slade  .Aj^ow).— There  is  no  objection  to 
your  drying  the  hyposulphite  of  soda.  It  keeps  per- 
fectly well  m  paper ;  but  be  very  careful  it  does  not 
come  in  contact  with  any  of  your  other  chemicals. 

A.  Z.  {Lovghhorough  Park).— I.  The  high  gloss  on 
the  stereoscopic  slide  is  produced  by  gelatine.  Hot- 
pressing  is  a  great  improvement,  and  is  done  by  the 
trade  VC17  cheaply.  2.  Ivory  treated  as  paper  will 
produce  very  fine  positives.  Immerse  a  piece  of  ivory 
m  water  1  ounce,  common  salt  15  grains,  for  one 
minute ;  dry,  float  on  nitrate  of  silver  GO  grains,  water 
1  ounce,  for  four  minutes.  The  ivory  immediately 
assumes  a  deep  yellow  colour.  Print  rather  dark^ 
than  would  be  requisite  for  paper,  and  tone  in  the 
usual  bath.  The  yellow  colour  disappears,  and  8 
beautiful  black  and  white  picture  is  the  r^ult ;  if  over* 
printed,  a  very  weak  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium 
will  improve  it,  but  it  must  be  a^ain  toned.  Artificial 
ivorv  is  bad  for  the  purpose,  it  will  not  dry  flat. 

ff'.  S.  {Croydon). — Use  the  bromide  of  cadmium 
instead  of  potassium. 

Amateur  {Army  and  Navy  Club). — See  answer  to 
A.Z. 

C.  F.  OldJUld.— The  Council  of  the  Society  coincide 
in  your  opinion.  There  is  no  wish  to  exclude  any 
meritorious  picture  at  the  forthcoming  Exhibition. 

J.  V.  T. — ^Your  question  has  been  often  answered 
in  our  back  Numbers.  Bead  Mr.  Thomas's  paper  in 
the  Number  for  August. 

W.  M.  Macarttxey. — ^Thanks  for  your  oommunication, 
which  is  in  type ;  but  we  have  deiayed  its  pubUoation 
for  Mr.  Hardwich's  observations  thereon. 

J.  B.  Spencer. — As  your  communication  requires  a 
wood-cut,  it  cannot  appear  until  our  next  number. 

John  Parker  {Barnstaple). — Your  oommunication  \s 
in  type,  and  shall  appear  in  our  next. 

An  Old  Subscriber  {  Chester).— Want  of  space  compels 
us  to  defer  our  replies  until  me  6th  of  next  month. 

Communications  received  from — Mr.  Willett,  Bristol ; 
Lyndon  Smith;  Murray  and  Heath;  Boger  Fenton; 
Sir  W.  J.  Newton;  Mr.  Ebbage ;  Dr.  Maosell, 
Guernsey ;  Alfred  Silvester ;  J.  F.  GampbelL 

All  Communications  for  the  Journal  should  be  ad* 
dressed  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Publishers',  Messrs.  Tati/M 
and  Frak CIS,  Bed  lion  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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OuiiesAen  win  be  pleaaed  to  leam  that  the 

GaQaj  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists  in 

8qM  Street,  Pfffl  Mallyiias  been  engaged  by 

fte'Gomcil  for  the  purposes  of  thdr  next  £x- 

^obitkijidueh  will  be  opened  during  the  firat 

wtkd^auxfy'Bjad  contiiiae'flo  until  the  Ist 

of  Maicb,  after  which  time  it  is  ^probable  *fhat 

tteatiR  toUectioii  will  be  iaranifened  to  an 

^ppnpkk  apartment  in  the  Cfrystad  Talace. 

Hie  Ifasagen  of  that  Institution^  we  are  in- 

fimed,  WK  disposed  to  treat  the  mentbers  who 

alnbit  tbeir  woiks  at  the  Palace  wLQi  fheir 

MODstoBcd  liberality ;  and  weiiqpe  we  are  n^t 

wtoog'iiLiMaig,'&iat  a^freep— a  and  admiwnnn 

vini)e  aecorSed  on  ihat  occasion  ix>exhibiton, 

'»ng  members  of  the  Socidty. 

Ibe4^rpeal  m  ear  last  NombertoaUeogaged 
n  fbotngrapfaic  stadyfor  eouiribuiioPB  iliue- 
^tio^  particular  modes  of  manipulation^  ^has 
Qot  been  in  vaia ;  amongst  ofhera/Mr.  Dilwyn 
Ueveljn  has  presented  the  Society  with. tome 
tantifal  speciminiB  done  by  Abb  oB^ymel  |iro- 
«i,wliidi  hereoently  bo  admimbly  desoribed 
^  &e  pages  of  this  Journal.  They  are  sus- 
pended in  the  Heading  Boom  for  inspectian,  and 
£v  tlieir  baauty  command  donrved  adminttLon. 
Sothan  axe  afrsnooeBsfiil  as  Jlr.  Llewe^  has 
^  photegni&y  ^''^  mueh^to'lftiaiik  hxm  for. ! 

In  Qor  Septemberl^umbei;,  we  puhlidied  some  • 

(ihBrcations on  the  influfioee of  i^tqgmphy  in: 

v^KBee  to  tiie  .art  of  ^panting  >miniatoit8, 

^^loA  sriide  was  penned  in  ihe  iiEur -spirit  of 

'^^'KnitiaQ,  and  not  in  "a  sort  of  exultation" 

^  pbotpgnipl^  had  siywxaeded  miniature 


paiotingyastQiDr^fiDBnd  Sir  ^VSUivn  JSiewtH^jin 
what  be  terms  an  <<  offlciid  comrnumeofion,'* 
attributes  to  us.  We  must  positively  decline 
the  inaertioin  of  his  commnnifialaan,  but  aosure 
him  most  sineeraly,  that  no  iperaenal  dkonqMi 
w«B  intanded  (towards  inm;  our  widiio/mttbe 
this  public  acknowledgement  nrost  'be  an  ex- 
cuse for  alluding  ix)  that  which  now  numbers 
with  the  past. 

'Prom'the  Photograpbic  Institution,  118  ^ew 
Bond  Btraet,  weliave  receiTed  a  seriesof inatan^ 
taneous   ^u>tQ§n^hie  petuies,  «isaeatad  bgr 
lir.  Gewge  Donmes,  for  -ttie  etercoMope,  euv* 
'pesfling  ^  we  haTS  hifiierto  seen  'as  im^tan- 
laneousrepresentationsof  the  Coas^,  with  Waves 
of  the  Sea,  Sh^jung,  .&c. ;  iind  j&om  !Mj.  J. 
Elliot  five  pictures  of  <'  The  Sacking  of  the 
Jew's  House,"  mhkii  •for   their  delicacy  of 
treatment  and  photographic  excellence,  are  de- 
serving of  every  commendation.     It  gives  us 
great  pleasuxe'tbuspnimineiitlytoiMcommend 
these  works  to  oar  readexs,;  dbr  they  are  quite 
a  bright  spot  to  look  on  after  the  (gross  and 
vulgar  representations  of  domestic  life  now 
"  so  lucratively  "  (to  make  use  of  the  words  of 
the  perpetrators  of  one  ^  ihese  absurditi^) 
selling  in  the  shops  ^of  ihoae  wimn  we  ibad 
hoped  *would  hove  epumed'suoh  gain. 

As  'will  be  se^  from  ihe  ^repott  tft  'tiie 
first  meeting  df  the  'Soci^tj,  the  subject  of 
''Carbon  Printii^"  is  to  eogpoge  the  members 
at  thair  nest  niaflinblili£  We  abaU  the  ffisA 
of  any  jeonmnniisfliuiDB  <ar  «tunktaiae'Kby>ean- 
tributions  of  i^^edmeas  jm  that  occasion ;  at 
present  we  have  only  been  JortunabB  'imaiii^ 
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to  receive  Qne,  and  we  were  then  forcibly  re- 
minded of  an  incident  occurring  soon  after 
the  late  Mr.  Archer  made  known  his  Col- 
lodion process,  which,  humble  as  it  then  was, 
has  now  almost  superseded  all  other  pho- 
tographic modes.  A  portrait  had  been  tt^en, 
which  we  admired  with  a  sort  of  enthu- 
siastic blindness ;  but  showing  it  to  one  whom 
we  fully  expected  to  congratdate  us,  he  ex- 
claimed^ '<  Call  that  a  picture !  I  would  not 
pick  it  out  of  a  mud  cart."  We  have  been 
&voured  with  the  sight  of  but  one  specimen  of 
the  Carbon  printing,  and  we  trust  that  the  same 
relative  progress  will  be,  or  has  been  made  in 
Carbon  printing,  as  has  taken  place  in  Collo- 
dion pictures.  If  the  process  is  as  valuable  as 
stated,  why  not  allow  a  judgment  to  be  foimed 
by  actual  inspection  of  the  pictures  now  pro- 
duced? 

We  have  this  day  printed  Mr.  Fox  Talbot's 
specification  of  patent  for  his  new  process  of 
Photographic  Engraving,  and  remind  our  Mem- 
bers that  the  beautiful  specimens  he  so  kindly 
sent  are  still  at  the  Soaety's  Rooms  for  in- 
spection. 

Circumstances  have  prevented  us  up  to  the 
present  time  from  giving  in  our  pages  an 
accountof  what  took  place,  at  the  Leeds  Meeting 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  in  respect  to  photography.  Full 
reports  appeared  in  the  daily  papers,  and  no 
dcHibt  were  read  by  all  interested ;  yet  as  a 
record,  we  think  it  right  that  the  report  should 
be  preserved  in  our  own  columns. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Obdihast  Oxnxral  Mxxcnro. 

NovxxBEB  2, 1868. 
R.  Fkftof,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Chasuplk  read  a  note  from  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock,  in  which  it  was  stated  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Meeting  falling  upon  the  first 
day  of  Michaelmas  Term,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron 
would  not  be  able  to  att^d  and  take  the  chair. 

The  Chatmiait  then  introduced  the  new 
Secretary  and  Editor  of  the  Society's  Journal, 
Dr.  Diamond,  to  the  Meeting,  and  stated  that 
ke  would  be  wdoomed  by  the  Society  with  the 
same  feeling  as  he  was  welcomed  by  l^e  Coun- 
cil, and  hoped  his  appointment  womd  bring  in- 
creased prosperity  to  the  Society.    [Cheers.] 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  tiien 
read  and  eonfiimed.- 


Major  J.  P.  Mttfobd  ;  C.  Russxll,  Esq. ; 
Captain  SnuofAir;  Wm.  Ht.  Boltov,  Esq.; 
Ht.  Bbioht,  Esq. ;  C.  Cuffobd,  Esq.,  and  J, 
A.  Braitfill,  Esq.,  were  elected  Members  of 
the  Society. 

Mr.  Delakottb  exhibited  a  large  view  of  the 
Nave  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  recently  taken  hj 
himself,  showing  much  beauty  and  detail— Mr. 
DiLWTir  Llewblut,  some  choice  specimens,  the 
efiect  of  his  ozymel  process — ^Mr.  Malohs,  a 
series  of  Photo-lithographs,  the  works  of  M. 
Poitevin  of  Paris — ^Messrs.  Muioat  and  Hbaie, 
a  Monster  Camera  of  very  beautiful  workman- 
ship, and  with  a  new  adaptation  of  hinges,  by 
which  its  firmness  is  much  secured  and  porta<* 
bility  accomplished :  this  may  still  be  inspected 
at  their  own  house  of  business. 

The  damaged  picture  which  Mr.  RobiDson  of 
Leamingtonpermittedtobe  exhibited,  ssshowing 
the  importance  of  early  fixing  after  printing, 
and  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Shadbolt  in  the  last 
Number  of  the  livezpool  Journal,  attracted 
much  attention. 

Mr.  Reeves  T^aeb,  M.R.C.S.,  &c.,  read  a 
paper  ^'  On  the  Photographic  Delineation  of 
Microscopic  Objects."    (See  p.  55.) 

Mr.  GnAirr  (of  New  York). — ^I  should  wish 
to  suggest,  as  applicable,  an  improvement  pa- 
tented by  Mr.  Harrison,  of  New  YoriL,  termed 
the  *^  Scroll  movemoit,"  by  which  yon  can 
move  the  hundredth  part  of  the  sixteenth  of  an 
inch  without  any  slippuig  whatever.  [Mr. 
Grant  explained  tiie  mechamsm  by  referoiee  to 
a  large  lens  adjustment.] 

Mr.  HiTOHEs. — ^I  am  in  possession  of  two  of 
Mr.  Hanison's  lenses  whidii  vary  in  their  fod. 
They  are  the  second  or  third  lenses  that  I  hav» 
had  that  varied,  and  varied  considerably.  I 
also  work  with  Ross's,  and  they  do  not  vary. 
I  think  the  coincidence  of  the  foci  is  altogether 
an  English  notion. 

Mr.  Shadbolt. — ^With  regard  to  the  scroll- 
movement,  which  is  an  ingenious  adaptation  of 
the  wedge,  I  doubt  whe&er  it  would  do  for 
microscopic  objects ;  for,  however  perfect  they 
may  be,  we  find  they  shake. 

Mr.  Gbaitt. — What  made  me  suggest  this 
was  that  Mr.  Pike,  our  most  celebrated  opti- 
cian  in  America,  has  adopted  it,  and  uses  it  for 
all  his  best  instruments,  even  on  the  verj 
smallest  scale. 

Mr.  Malovb. — Mr.  Glaudet  maintains  that 
every  object-glass  varies  according  as  the  light 
varies,  and  ^erefore  that  it  is  impossible  tc 
have,  an  object-glass  so  corrected  as  to  be  cor- 
rect in  all  circumstances. 

Mr.  Shadbolt. — ^I  think  that  Mr.  daudel 
is.  under  a  misapprehension  in  oonsequenoe  o 
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Itifliuiiig  a  Yoigtlaiider  lens,  which  varies  in 
its  chemical  and  mual  fod.  I  beUeve  it  to  be 
peifeetly  possible  to  correct  a  lens  so  as  to  be 
fitted  for  all  times  and  seasons.  I  have  had 
some  oonversation  with  Mr.  Claudet^  and  re- 
gonted  him  to  show  me  how  he  operated.  The 
iinnent  I  saw  him  operate,  I  came  to  the  con- 
dndon  that  it  was  owing  to  his  not  being 
thoronghlj  careM  in  the  way  in  which  he 
fixosed.  The  way  he  worked  was  with  an 
QidiBaiy  magnifier.  Now  he  sees  the  object 
M  the  groond  glass,  not  through  the  ground 
^my  and  the  least  movement  will  alter  the 
foeos:  and  it  is  only  by  a  glass  of  high  power 
)bt  joa  can  be  certain  that  you  have  got  your 
£xQ8  correctly. 

Mr.MiLOirs. — ^Mr.  Shadbolt  has  put  it  upon 
a  question  of  manipulation.  Mr.  Claudet  is 
not  a  manipnlator.  Sir  David  Brewster  agrees 
with  Mr.  Claudet.  He  could  hardly  see  a 
proWbility  of  a  lens  corrected  for  wlute  sun- 
Bgtit^idng  affected  in  precisely  the  same  man- 
ner by  a  sonlight  which  has  passed  through 
an  absarbing  medium,  which  is  no  longer  sun- 
Ijgiit,  ha'iX  has  certain  rays  abstracted. 

Kr.  SEiDBOLT. — I  may  at  once  remark  that 
Mr.  Makne  has  pnt  it  upon  quite  a  different 
Noting  than  that  upon  which  Mr.  Claudet  has 
pot  it  I  quite  agree  that  the  amount  of  cor- 
lection  for  different  sources  of  light,  or,  what 
amomitB  to  the  same  thing,  sunlight  from 
which  some  of  the  rays  may  be  filtered  out, 
fflost  be  different ;  but,  if  he  contends  that  the 
Merence  between  sunlight  in  the  morning  and 
erening,  or  in  summer  and  autumn,  must  upset 
the  lens,  1  must  differ  from  him. 

Mr.  Malons. — ^Mr.  Claudet  finds  that  fo- 
<nuing  iQ  the  morning  gives  a  certain  result, 
but  focnsing  in  the  afternoon  does  not  give 
tbe  same  result ;  he  does  not  attempt  to  define 
^  caxiae,  but  merely  suggests  that  the  sun- 
light of  the  morning  may  have  passed  through 
•fifferent  absorbing  media.  I  have  worked  with 
Mr.  Qandet  for  two  years. 

Mr.  Watsok. — I  have  very  frequently  re- 
loaiked  that  in  the  morning  a  lens  is  very  dif- 
^Knt  to  what  it  is  in  the  afternoon,  particu- 
jvly  as  it  gets  towards  sunset ;  and,  particularly 
rffliere  is  a  tendency  towards  yellow-golden 
nys  in  the  atmosphere,  you  cannot  get  such  a 
sharp  picture  as  in  the  morning. 

i&.  HuoHEs. — ^Mr.  Claudet  was  the  first 
P*8on  who  called  our  attention  to  this  differ- 
aoe  in  the  foci,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking 
&t  Mr.  Claudet  has  referred  to  his  own 
PwSce,  and  finally  carried  his  theory  so  far 
^t  he  has  got  it  beyond  the  range  of  practice, 
^tically  I  think  we  must  take  it  that,  if 
»*  sun's  rays  pass  through  the  clouds,  of  ne- 
**ty  they  pass  through  a  medium  which  con- 


tracts some  of  the  rays,  and  the  same  in  passing 
through  the  glass  of  our  own  rooms.  If  this 
variation  is  sensibly  and  materially  to  interfere 
with  our  arrangements,  it  will  cause  us  to  re- 
adjust our  instruments  every  day  and  hour.  A 
great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  difference  of 
foci ;  and  I  believe  very  excellent  lenses  hJave 
been  condenmed,  simply  because  they  have  not 
agreed.  I  have  worked,  and  many  others  have 
done  the  same,  for  many  years  with  lenses  that 
did  not  agree.  I  think  it  is  a  question  of 
cabinet-work.  Now  the  lenses  that  are  con- 
stantly being  sold  as  having  their  foci  coinci- 
dent only  coincide  at  certain  distances ;  if  those 
distances  are  exceeded,  their  fod  vary  exceed- 
ingly. I  put  the  question  to  Mr.  Boss  one  day, 
*<  Here  is  a  given  lens :  if  I  take  a  plate  of  a 
given  size,  supposing  I  take  the  picture  of  the 
same  size  as  the  object  itself,  will  the  two  fod 
agree?  and  he  would  not  say  "yes."  I  work 
very  much  in  copying  and  reproducing,  and  I 
have  this  fact  constantly  brought  home  to  me, 
that  if  I  enlarge  with  Harrison's  lenses,  it  va- 
ries at  a  certain  given  distance  for  portraits ;  if 
I  make  an  image  of  the  same  size,  it  varies  very 
considerably ;  the  more  I  enlarge,  the  greater 
the  diversity. 

Mr.  Watsow. — ^With  Mr.  Boss's  lens  I  can- 
not get  so  sharp  a  picture  in  a  yellow  light  as 
a  white  one. 

Mr.  Shadbolt. — ^Mr.  Claudet  always  uses  a 
lens  that  differs  in  its  chemical  and  visual  foci. 

Mr.  Malone. — ^He  affirms  the  proportion 
to  be  a  general  one. 

Mr.  Shadbolt. — ^The  practice  seemed  to 
me  to  go  upon  a  lens  not  absolutely  corrected, 
because  a  lens,  not  having  its*  chemical  fod 
brought  up,  its  visual  one  is  absolutely  an  un- 
corrected lens.  If  that  be  the  case  the  varia- 
tion will  be  great.  Mr.  Hughes  has  hit  the 
question  without  being  aware  of  it.  If  we 
take  a  couple  of  prisms,  one  being  larger  than 
the  other,  that  of  fiint-glass,  and  this  of  crown- 
glass,  you  have  an  exact  equivalent  of  the 
lenses ;  a  ray  of  light  falling  here  is  refracted 
in  this  direction,  and  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  extra  refraction  allowed;  the  degrees  in 
which  the  spectrum  is  pulled  out  by  a  thick 
wedge  of  one,  and  a  thin  wedge  of  the  other, 
equalled ;  I  can  make  nothing  more  nor  less  of 
it,  look  at  it  as  long  as  one  will. 

Mr.  Malone. — I  must  observe  that  Mr, 
Shadbolt  will  assume  that  Mr.  Claudet  affirms 
this  proposition  because  he  uses  lenses  not 
corrected.  Now  Mi*.  Claudet  uses  all  lenses, 
even  the  new  Petzval  lens ;  therefore  you  must 
treat  the  proposition  as  one  that  is  true,  though 
I  neither  affirm  nor  deny  it. 

The  cordial  thanks  of  the  Meeting  were 
then  accorded  to  Mr.  Beeves  Traer. 
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Thfi^  CV^'»T>M^Aw  called  fttt^n4?on  ta  thn 
tanfliini  spedmena  prodaaed  by  tha  •zyxnal 
juocesBy  audi  by  f'otliergill'a  diy  pzoceaB. 
Thais  weie  also*  aoma  apecimftna  pEodnced  by 
Mr.  £<UL  Talbof  a  new  modified  method ;.  be 
baa  wzitteB.  to  tbe  Secrotaiy  ^  aajing  that  the 
^eaunena  asa  mere  eaaaya,  to  gmr  some  idea 
af  the  natase  of  tha  ULventicHL  Mr.  Malone 
haaalao  aome  apecimena.. 

Mr^  "iSjojomL,' — ^In  oonaequence  of  tha  pub- 
licatioiLof  Mi.  Eox  Talbot's  spedficatioa  of  the 
mndifjcatimi.  of  hia  fionner  patented  prooesa  of 
engravings  I  tbongbt  it  would  be  intereating 
to  bning  soma  ^ecimena  whicb  had  some  baaia 
ta  start&onL;  Ibey  asa  by  M.  Poitevin  of  Pana, 
and!  think  it  mnat  be  admitted  that  they  form 
quite  a  new  era  in  the  art.-    Thoae  qpedmena 
at  M.  Poitavin'a  will  bear  compariaon  with 
any  resolta  which  have  been  psodooed  in  any 
part  oi  tbe  world.    They  are  photo-lithographs, 
pooduced  by  a  mixture  of  bichromate  of  potass 
and  gelatine,  ar  of  bichromate  of  potaas  and 
white  of  egg.    Tha  object  to  be  copied  is  placed 
upon  a.  stone  aa  piepued,.and  it  acta  in  aucb  a 
mannpr,  that  tbe  surfEtce'  shall  be  so  altered^ 
that  afterwards, upon  a^ying  water,the  water 
shall  take  on  to  certain  parte,  aa  upon  the 
ordinary  lithngrapbio  atone.    The  aui&ce*  ap- 
paaca  to  be  altered  m.  such  a  manner  that  it 
will  receive  the  printer's  ink,  when,  yon  have 
simply  to  Iv^  the  paper  upon  it,  and  paaa  it 
thnragji  the  ordinary  lithogn^hio  press,  and 
thus  print  it  without  any  engraving  or  lose  of 
time^  and  bave  the  result  at  once..    It  will  at 
once  be  seen  that  this  iaan  object  that  can  be 
carried  out  upon  a  laige  acala.    Sere  is  a  pic- 
ture of  the  designer's  drawing,,  copied  by  the 
ordinary  photogFapbic  process,  then  trauaferred 
to  the  stone,,  and  printed  offi.    By  this  method 
the  original  deai^ier's  touch  ia  more  clearly 
oon'wyed  than  if  this  drawing  were  plaoed  in 
the  handa  of  another  artist  to  print  upon  the 
atone,  which  ia  a  very  important  matter.    Here 
is  a  specimen  whicb  baa  been  untouched.    We 
have  liere  a  pboto-lithogiapb  of  a  bone,  repro- 
duced by  the  photo-lithographic,  proceaa  in 
SQcb  a  mniTi^p  as  to  bo  easily  miataken  for  ^H^ 
ordinaiy  lithogn^^c  process,  it  being  in  co- 
loured ink.    This  proceas  has  been  patented 
in.  this  connizy,.  and  the  particulars  bave  been 
kept  secret.    In  this  case  I  endeavoured  to 
leun  as  much  aa  I  could  from  M.  Poitevin. 
fiia  lefersed  me  to  M.  Ed.  Beoqueial,  and 
M..Becqi]eDeI  e3q>laincd  to  me  that  M.  Poitevin 
was  not  a  man  of  means,,  and.  he  considered 
ihat  be  waa  justified  in  oonoealing  iL    Qe  said 
ha  waa  aoqynainted  with  all  the  proceaa^  and 
aaaured  me  that  it  waa  exceedingly  aimple,  and 
occupied,  only  a  fiew  minntea.    Stall  we  bave 
this  fact,  that  the  atone  ia  prepared,  with  bi- 


chromata  o£  potass  and  gekdane.  This  ceitaiiiljf 
seems  to  me  te  be  a  pzoaeaa  of  very  great 
pmrniae.  It  haa  been  auggasted  ihat  the  Hj^t 
axidTzeB  the  gelatine  ia  such  a  mannes  as  ta 
give  riae  to  a  reainans  aubstanoe.  I  thoo^t 
that  the  chromium  combined  with  the  gelatine. 
Br.  nanklin  in&rms  me  that  be  thinb  a 
reonous  substance  is  fanned  which  resists  the 
watar  on.  tha  stone,  but  allows  tbe  adhesion  of 
the  printer's  ink. 

1^6  CsAiBMAS- — Hene  is  a  process  banded 
up  to  me  which  I  will  read.  ''  The  method  I 
find  quite  easy  is  as  follows : — ^I  make  a  aolor 
tLtm  of  gum*  arabic  in  water,  about  as  thick  ai 
molaaaea ;  with  this  I  grind  on  a  glass  or  in  a 
mortar  a  sufficient  quantity  of  calcined  lainp^ 
black,  ivory-black,  or  otbi^  pigment  When 
the  mixture  ia  thorough,  I  add  in  the  daii  an 
equal  part,  by  measure,  of  a  saturated  solulSon 
of  bichromate  of  potash  in  honey,  diluted  wU^ 
an  equal  quantity  of  water.  The  whole  is  now 
to  be  card^y  mixed  by  stirring  or  giin£ng; 
This  intimate  mixture  is  a  point  of  the  greatest 
consequence.  The  paper  I  prefer  is  the  highlj 
albuminized.  The  mixture  is  laid  on  by  ffint- 
ing,  or  with  a  lazge  flat  brush ;  dry  ia  the 
dark.  The  printing  is  performed  in  die  usual 
way,  only  using  about  half  the  time  for  am- 
monia-n^rate  paper  -y  after  exposure  tbe  print 
is  soaked  ten  minutes  or  more  in  water,  and 
then  expoaed  under  a  stream  of  water  until 
the  whitea  are  folly  brought  out."  I  am.  son 
I  should  be  very  ^ad.  if  this  matter  could  l)e 
brought  before  the  Society  upon  another  ocaa- 
sion,  and  it  would  give  an  opportunity  for  its 
being  thought  of  previously.  I  am  sore  I 
know  gantLemen  who  can  say  a  great  deal  ahant 
it,  and  probably  may  throw  a  good  deal  of  light 
upon  the  subject,  which  will  be  more  likely  to 
terminate  well  for  the  intereats  of  photography 
than  the  preaent  desultory  remarks* 

It  is- suggested  that  this  subject  be  broug^ 
before  the  Society  at  the  next  Meeting ;  and  I 
am  sure  the  Secretary  will  be  happy  to  receive 
any  papers ;  and  Mr.  Halone  suggests  that  any 
person  acquainted  with  any  carbon  proooas 
may  be  asked  to  assist  us. 

The  next  Meeting:  wiU  be  held  on  Decem- 
ber 7. 


The  Couneil  of  ^  natograpMc  Soeieti^f  in 
j^rapann^  to  print  in  the  Journal  abstracts  of 
paper*  read  ai  the  Ordinary  Meetings^  or  tn 
giving  the  papere  at  lengthy  do  not  ^lardtg 
adopt  the  views  or  epiniane  of  the  auJOwne^ 

No  notice  can  he  taken  ofanowymoue  eommum^ 
cationei^     Whatever  ia  intended  for  tnaerdon 
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flwtf  hi  imikmtkaied  hf  Ac  name  mad  ad- 
irm  tf  Ike  writer^  not  nt^tmarUff  forpulh' 
JM&n,  hum  a  ffuartnUee  of  his  good  faiih. 

T&e  WMi  proviio  txUnds  to  oomnmnioaUona  to 
fkEditar. 


fk  Hu  Photographic  Delineation  of  Microscopic 
Ofgitis.  By  J.  ItEEVEs  Tbaee,  M.R.C^,,  &c. 

Tn  g[vplicati<m  of  the  photogrephic  art,  to 
vlad  the  following  lemadES  more  espeoially 
il^is  imdouiitedly  one  of  tiiie  moBt  beautiful 
isd  inteivfitiiig  with  winch  its  foIlowexB  are 
.Mjoaktsd. 

Thanb  to  the   modem  populazizatian   of 
sdence,  most  people  now  know,  that  in  each 
jmmlikpknt  that  thrives  in  every  hedge,  there 
fiostsa  diversity  of  beautiful  minute  struoture, 
an  eiammation  of  which  prompts  the  mind  to 
Teoente  as  well  as  to  admire ;  while  eveiy 
ioseet  indeed  the  whole  of  animate  creation, 
teems  witbrnarvehB  for  the  student's  eye,  which 
4w  him  how  wondrously  the  Creator's  power 
ht  azau^  and  ordered  all  portions  of  each 
wQDfflnj.idiether  of  high  or  of  low  type,  so 
am  ttB  iotended  'functions  rfiall  best  be  ear- 
ned on. 

To  delineate  with  the  aeonracy  of  photo- 
graphj  some  of  these  beautifol  structures 
must  sorely  be  bath  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive; and  I  regret  that  1  have  not  had  oppor- 
toflitieB  lately  of  preparing  -more  numerous 
BpeGHDois  for  your  inspection,  but  I  trust  that 
the  fewwMch  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  lay- 
in;  before  you  will  be  sufficient  to  illustrate 
ffly  remains,  and  to  prove  how  easy  it  is  to  ob- 
tain magnified  represeniiatioiis  of  microsoopic 
objects. 

The  first  difficulty  I  met  witii  was  caused  by 
my  attempts  to  adapt  the  body  of  my  micro- 
«apc  to  a  camera.  I  had  read  of  successes 
obtained  by  means  of  blackened  tubes,  and  of 
mm  tried  thatmethod,  but  must  oonfes*  that 
I  fomd  it  both  inoonvenieDt  and  unmanage- 
ible.  Finally,  when  in  Paris,  I  had  some  con- 
^aaikoi  with  H.  I^achet,  the  intelligent  nu- 
•wa^-maker  of  that  city;  and  the  result 
was  that  he  made,  from  my  description,  the 
"^^trmnent  I  hs^e  ever  since  used,  and  which 
has  ftoronghly  fulfilled  the  purpose  for  which 
A  vas  iatendod. 

JQie  nacoMoiy  indication  in  the  construction 
of  such  an  instrument  is  to  adapt  the  essential 
2^wn«  of  a  microscope  to  a  camexay  vis.  the 
rO^^^glMB,  ihe  stage,  .the  niizxox:,.and  an  ad- 
Nnant   TtmtmmyunmgeAm^mp^ 

!te  which  I  use,  that  the  whole  screws  bodily 

^&  eamen^  sad  thus 'becomes  entirely  under 
titniL 


The  first  of  these  essential  elements  (ihe 
olijeet-glaBs)  requires  some  eonsidemtion.  I 
would  advise  any  person  about  to  purohaseonc 
to  go  at  oftoe  to  a  good  maker ;  he  will  have  to 
pay  a  goad  prioe  for  it ;  but  as  the  whole  suc- 
cess of  his  microsoc^ic  stu^  depends  upon  tiie 
excellence  of  the  *'  glasses  "  he  uses,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  no  one  will  regret  the  ex- 
pense, seeing  that  he  will  moat.l^ely  ptaooss 
as  good  an  article  as  modem  intclligenoe  oasn 
produce.  Of  the  stage  little  need  be  said,  ex- 
c^t  tiiat  it  ^ould  be  of  sufficient  sise,  £rm, 
and  fumiahed  (if  intended  to  assume  a  perpen- 
dicular position)  with  a  ''  spring-dip,"  or  some 
other  contrivance  which  will  hold  firmly  the 
slip  of  glass  on  which  the  object  is  mounted. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  what  are  called  ^  stage- 
movements  "  are  expensive  luxuries,  and  not 
ess^itial  to  the  instrument ;  for  with  a  little 
practice  the  hands  will  soon  be  found  to  be- 
come thoroughly  educated,  and  capable  of 
moving  the  object  with  the  greatest  dehoac^. 
I  found  that  the  mirror  oiigmally  adapted  1d^ 
MM.  Nachet  was  too  small,  and  I  now  use 
one  of  2^  inches  diameter.  Two  adjustments, 
a  coarse  and  a  fine,  will  generally  be  found  to 
be  neoessary ;  the  fcnrmor  for  focusing  when 
using  the  lower  powers,  and  the  Latter  when 
the  higher  are  employed.  The  miUed-'head 
belonging  to  the  fine .  adjustment  may  be 
marked  into  a  certain  number  of  divisions,  to 
enable  the  photographer  accurately  to  give  it 
any  portion  of  a  rotation  tbat  he  may  find 
nocessaiy,  should  the  chemical  and  visual  foci 
of  his  object-g^ass  not  correspond.  There  is 
also  an  arrangement  on  the  ^tal  side  of  the 
stage,  which  allows  me  to  fix  an  inverted 
object-glass  in  the  track  of  the  rays  of  light, 
and  thus  condense  them  on  the  object  itself. 

I  will  now  explain  as  briefly  as  possible  the 
modta  operandi  I  adopt;  and  from  that  de- 
scription you  will,  I  hope,  fully  imderstand 
the  applicability  of  the  apparatus  I  have  de- 
scribed. Not  having  a  **  glass  room  ^  at  mjr 
command,  I  operate  in  the  open  air,  and  com- 
mence by  placing  my  camera  on  a  firm  table 
iu  the  son,  so  tiiat  its  long  axis  is  identical 
with  the  sun'«  rays,  taking  care  io  throw  a 
light-coloured  cloth  over  it,  to  protect  it  ae 
much  as  possible  from  the  heat.  The  mirror 
is  now  placed  at  such  a  distance  from  the  ob- 
ject-glass as  to  equalfy  illuminate  the  field, 
which,  effusing  the  ooneave  side,  I  found  waB 
beet  done  by  allowing  a  space  slightij  greater 
than  ite  focal  length  to  intervene  between  it 
and  the  object,  so  that  the  xa^  should  enter 
the  instrnment  jost  afrar  they  have  eommeneed 
to  disperae ;  otherwise,  if  the  object  was  in  the 
focus  of  ihe  mizxor,  I  obsenred  a  hri{[^  white 
spot  oeeiq>ying  a  portion  of  tiie  field,  whieh 
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a  few  general  remarks  worthy  of  considera- 
tion  when  absolutely  perfect  negatives  are  de- 
sired. 

The  sliding  body  of  the  camera  should  un- 
doubtedly be  lined  with  black  cotton  or  silk 
velvet.  I  prefer  the  latter,  the  black  dye  of 
*  silk  being  more  permanent :  to  the  eye  of  a 
close  observer,  the  fog  produced  by  diffiiscd 
]i^ght  from  the  surfaces  of  the  usual  black  stain 
used  for  the  inside  of  cameras  is  very  evident. 
Single  lenses,  i-nder  very  many  circumstances, 
should  be  protected  as  much  as  possible  from 
reflected  light  entering  the  tube  of  brass-work, 
by  means  of  a  shade  over  the  upper  portion  of 
the  tube :  this  helps  to  prevent  solanzation  of 
the  sky.  The  shade  need  not  project  beyond 
4  inches ;  a  piece  of  brown  paper  and  stiing 
answers  the  purpose.  To  prove  the  necessity 
for  this  precaution,  focus  a  landscape,  withdraw 
the  ground  glass,  throw  the  velvet  over  your 
head,  and  look  into  the  camera.  A  consider- 
able quantity  of  light  will  be  perceived  on  the 
lower  surface  of  the  lens-tube ;  place  a  shade 
over  the  upper  portion  of  this  tube,  and  the 
extraneous  light  will  vanish.  All  rays  of  light 
that  do  not  actually  emanate  from  the  object 
to  be  copied,  oiight  to  be  dispensed  with  when 
brilliancy  of  image  is  aimed  at. 

It  cannot  be  too  frequently  urged  that  the 
velvet  doth  must  be  thrown  over  the  slide  when 
in  position,  before  pulling  up  the  shutter ;  and 
also  that  this  should  be  large  enough  to  extend 
somewhat  over  the  rigid  portion  of  the  camera, 
in  order  to  prevent  light  entering  the  sliding 
body. 

I  would  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  experi- 
ments with  ordinary  double  lenses  of  short 
focal  length  and  fiill  aperture  are  comparatively 
worthless  for  testing  the  actual  value  of  pho- 
tographic preparations  or  processes ;  the  results 
obtained  on  small  plates  are  also  not  sufficiently 
conclusive.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  faH  and 
satisfactory  conclusion,  when  working  either 
for  the  purpose  of  chemical  investigation  in 
photography,  or  with  a  view  to  establishing  the 
value  of  any  process,  plates  not  less  than  12  x 
10  ins.  should  be  used,  and  a  single  lens  of  20 
inches  focal  length,  with  not  more  than  half 
an  inch  aperture.  I  have  for  some  time  past 
adopted  this  course,  and  have  found  the  indi- 
cations in  every  respect  more  valuable  and 
instructive. 

I  see  in  the  last  Number  of  your  Journal  a 
letter  signed  "  Thomas  A.  Barber."  The  writer 
does  mc  the  £Eivour  to  mention  my  name  three 
times.  I  should  be  much  wanting  in  courtesy 
were  I  to  omit  noticing  this  distinction ;  but 
allow  me  to  state  that  I  have  never  seen  the 
article  referred  to  in  that  letter.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  necessity  for  alteiijig  either 


my  statements  or  opinions  in  reference  to  this 
subject. 

RiCH^BD  W.  Thomas. 


Alcoholic  Collodion. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal. 

Sm, — ^It  is  now  upwards  of  four  months 
since  I  sent  an  article  to  the  thenEditor  of  the 
Journal,  detailing  the  advantages,  from  prac- 
tical experience  extending  over  many  months, 
and  which  had  been  verified  by  some  of  oar 
flrst-rate  professional  artists,  of  collodion  made 
with  pyroxyline  at  a  low  temperature,  and 
without  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  contain- 
ing an  extra  large  amount  of  alcohol,  over 
collodion  made  with  pyroxyline  at  a  mode- 
rately high  temperature,  with  excess  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  with  the  ordinary  proportions 
of  ether  and  alcohol.  I  find  that,  owing  to  the 
delay  of  publication,  or  possibly  the  consign- 
ment to  the  waste-basket  of  so  novel  an  idea, 
another  gentleman  has,  without  having  heard 
of  my  experiments,  brought  forwanl  and 
published  a  similar  idea,  and  claims  exactly 
the  same  advantages  which  I  also  stated,  thus 
doing  me  out  of  priority  of  publication.  The 
advantages  which  I  claimed  were  the  follow- 
ing:— 

1st.  The  collodion  rons  in  a  smooth  glassy 
film,  sticks  tight  to  the  glass,  and  allows  plenty 
of  time  in  the  hottest  weatiier  before  putting 
in  the  bath. 

2ndly.  The  collodion  gives  very  great  inten- 
sity, and  at  the  same  time  keeps  a  much 
longer  time,  from  the  low  temperature  of  the 
pyroxyline,  than  collodions  made  the  contrary 
way. 

3rdly.  It  iodizes  very  rapidly  in  the  bath, 
two  minutes  being  sufficient  instead  of  ten, 
and  becomes  peifectly  wetted  frx)m  the  mixing 
of  the  alcohol  and  water. 

4thly.  The  bath  keeps  a  much  longer  time, 
as  the  accumulation  of  ether  causes  it  to  give 
running  lines  to  the  film  in  the  direction  of  the 
dip. 

6thly.  The  developer  requires  no  alcohol  to 
cause  it  to  mix  with  the  nitrate  of  silver ;  on 
the  film  there  is  no  chance  of  staining  in  de- 
velopment ;  no  curtains  are  seen  at  the  depend- 
ing end  of  the  plate;  and,  although  very  in- 
tense, there  is  seldom  any  solarizing  of  the 
skies  in  landscapes. 

The  following  is  the  receipt  I  find  to  answer 
best.  I  have  not  pushed  it  quite  so  &r  as 
has  been  stated ;  but  possibly,  with  great  care 
in  the  make  of  the  alcohol,  the  proportions  may 
be  so. 

Paper  pyroxyline  made  at  130°  Eahr.,  with 
equal  parts  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  addsi  well 
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washed  in  many  changes  of  water,  and  lastly, 
with  two  or  4luree  changes  of  hoUing  water : — 

Absolnte  ether  ...  34  drachms 
Absolute  alcohol  .  .  2^  drachms 
Pyroxyline     ....     6    grains 

Iodizing  Solution, 
Iodide  of  potassium    .     .  12  grains 
Distilled  water      ...     6  drops 
Iodide  of  cadmium      .     .     5  gndns 
Absolute  alcohol    ...     1  ounce. 

2  drachms  of  iodizing  solution  to  6  drachms 
of  collodion. 

I  have  used  a  lai^r  amount  of  alcohol 
than  the  above ;  but  unless  it  is  very  strong 
(really  absolute),  it  will  be  impossible  to  diy 
one  end  of  the  plate  before  the  other  becomes 
too  diy  before  dipping  in  the  bath. 

Francis  G.  Eliot. 


PROCESSES. 


Honey-AIhumen  Process, 

To  ihe  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal, 

Dundee,  30th  September,  1858. 

Sib, — ^These  Notes  are  written  for  the  consi- 
deration of  amateurs.  The  honey-process,  in  its 
simplest  form,  has  been  practised  successfully 
in  this  quarter  for  some  years ;  but  there  are 
eertainly  drawbacks,  from  the  plates  being 
moist,  and  from  their  liability  to  decomposi- 
tion not  allowing  them  to  bo  kept  with  cer- 
tainty for  any  length  of  time.  The  negatives 
by  that  process  are,  however,  of  an  excellent 
quality  for  variety  and  delicacy  of  tone. 

The  late  discovery  of  a  simple  collodion  dry 
process  led  to  experiment ;  and  a  friend  and 
myself  appear  to  have  separately  proved  the 
complete  efficiency  of  the  following  method. 
The  pictures  accompanying  these  notes  will 
perhaps  allow  a  correct  judgment  to  be  formed, 
and  enable  you  to  give  encouragement  to  those 
who  wish,  with  comparative  facility,  to  re- 
cord the  beauties  of  nature's  scenery,  without 
the  labour  and  expense  of  cumbrous  apparatus. 

The  plate  is  sensitized  in  the  ordinary  bath 
lued  for  negative  pictures.  It  is  afterwards 
drained  until  the  surplus  nitrate  of  silver  al- 
most ceases  to  drop  oiF,  and  then  aided  by 
i^Gsting  the  comer  of  the  plate  on  blotting- 
paper.  A  solution  of  honey  and  water  is  then 
floated  backwards  and  forwards  over  the  sur- 
^e  for  about  a  minute.  The  plate  is  after- 
wards washed  under,  a  gentie  tap  for  a  minUbO 
or  80,  and  drained  for  a  littie.  A  solution  of 
albumen  and  water  is  then  floated  over  the  plate 
&r  a  minute  or  more,  and  the  surplus  dropped 
off.  It  is  again  well  washed  under  a  tap,  or 
^y  a  gentle  stream  of  water,  for  more  than  a 
i&innte.    The  plate  is  now  to  be  placed  verti- 


cally in  a  dark  place  on  blotting-paper,  in 
order  to  dry  before  being  put  into  tiie  slide  for 
exposure. 

The  honey  used  ought  to  have  been  dripped 
purely  from  the  comb;  and  two  parts  of  water, or 
less,  added,  according  to  its  consistency,  andiho 
solution  well  shaken  and  filtered — ^to  be  used 
before  becoming  add.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
pour  on  as  much  of  the  solution  as  will  at  once 
cover  the  plate ;  it  is  sufficient  if,  by  after- 
waving,  the  whole  surface  is  covered. 

The  albumen,  with .  an  addition  of  one-half 
or  more  of  its  bulk  of  water,  is  to  be  beat  up 
entirely  into  froth,  set  aside  to  fall  back,  and 
then  filtered  through  sponge.  The  albumen  is 
poured  on  along  the  edge,  and  ought  at  once  to 
flow  evenly  forward  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  plate,  by  using  the  proper  waving  motion. 
The  well  washing  of  the  plates  before  and  after 
pouring  on  the  albumen  must  be  stiictiy  at- 
tended to;  as  the  slight  washing  in  dishes, 
recommended  by  some,  is  sure  to  lead  to  pro- 
voking disappointment,  by  producing  pictures 
marked  and  disfigured  in  various  ways. 

Experiment  must  prove  the  necessary  expo- 
sure. A  single  stereospopic  lens  by  Boss  (dia- 
meter 1  inch,  diaphragm  -^  inch,  and  focus  4^ 
inches)  required  six  minutes.  A  single  lens  by 
Lerobours  (diameter  3  inches,  diaphrc^m  ^  inch, 
and  focus  21  inches)  required  ten  mmutes. 
The  time  must  be  shortened  or  extended  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  Ught. 

The  plate  is  dipped  for  a  few  seconds  in 
a  bath  of  water  before  development,  which 
requires  from  four  to  fifteen  minutes,  accord- 
ing to  the  time  of  exposure  and  the  quantity  of 
silver  solution  (30  grains  to  the  ounce)  added 
to  the  developer,  immediately  before  pouring  it 
on.  Slow  development  with  a  smaller  quantity 
of  silver  secures  more  delicate  pictures.  With 
a  proper  exposure,  a  first  strong  developer  will 
almost  complete  the  negative.  The  developer 
is, — pyrogallic  acid,  2  grains  or  more ;  glaoal 
acotio  acid,  ^  drachm  or  less ;  water,  1  ounce. 
Fix  with  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

K  there  be  not  time  to  allow  the  plates  to 
stand  to  dry, — and  which  requires  from  eight 
to  twelve  hours,  according  to  the  temperature, 
— they  can,  without  any  danger,  be  dried  by 
the  application  of  heat.  I  have  frcquentiy 
rested  the  plates  on  tin  (but  not  coming  imme- 
diately into  contact  with  it,  in  order  to  prevent 
breaking),  heated  from  below  by  a  jet  of  gas. 
The  plate  is  protected  from  reflected  light,  and 
dries  and  hardens  in  ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 

The  all-important  advantage  of  adding  the 
honey  solution  is,  to  wash  away  effectually  the 
free  nitrate,  and  especially  to  secure  the  deli- 
cate half-tones,  that  cannot  be  obtained  by 
using  albumen  alone. 
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gpaOd  of  this  fleoond  lens,  then  fhrow  the  rajfB  neirty- 
pontUel,  e&d  then  I  oould  oflbrd  to  pkee  my  oYiject 
ray  near  to  it,  whioh  made  a  -very  great  dineamnee. 
Hbtuii^  wotked  in  that  way,  T  ^en  found  that  by 
using,  instead  of  'that  buU's^eye  lene,  a  very  small  lens 
of  a  similar  form,  that  is  to  say,  a  phmo-^xmTex  lens  of 
great  ooumity,  1  got  Bootiier  advantage ;  for  inrtead' 
df  oorering  that  Isorge  surfiioe,  T  only  coyer  a  small 
sor&oe,  and  therefore  my  seeond  lens  became  much 
more  povrerfuL  That  mode  of  ^throwing  tiie  Tays  of 
light  nearly  parallel,  or  very  slightly  conversing,  will 
be  foimd  to  illuminate  the  object  sobrillianuy  and  so 
peiftcth',  that  the  amount  of  rapidity  gained  was  very 
great,  kow,  with  regard  to  the  aaoertainingthe  amount 
of  chemical  variation,  an  object  mounted  in  fluid!  find 
to  be  the  simplest  mode  of  detecting  that.  I  reeolleot 
woildng  with  a  psrosite  of  the  water-rat  I  found  the 
parasite  was  studded  with  numerous  small  hairs.  Fo- 
cusing with  one  of  those,  the  image  showed  the  hairs ; 
but  upon  takine  the  picture,  I  couM  not  get  that  which 
my  eye  saw  in  uie  image ;  then,  by  focusing  for  a  more 
dtttant  object,  of  course  I  could  get  exactly  that  which 
I  required.  I  may  remark,  that  the  object-glasses  of 
the  same  maker,  although  worked  from  tlie  same  tools, 
and  oorreeted  to  the  seme  point,  apparently  do  not 
work  absc^utely  alike ;  but  toe  amount  of  oorreotion 
required  for  one  ofagect-glaes  is  not  a  criterion  for  the 
other,  l^ow,  with  regard  to  the  object-glasses  of  Powell 
and  Leland,  ^ey  are  less  oorreeted  tlun  either  Soss'e 
or  Smith  and  Beck's.  I  may  further  remark,  with  re- 
gard to  the  enlargement  of  the  object  by  means  of  the 
eye-piece,  of  course,  as  Mr.  Traer  has  remarked,  you 
do  not  gain  anything  in  definition,  but  you  must  of  ne- 
eeanty  lose  ;  and  it  has  another  inoonyenience :  as  it 
increases  the  conveiity  of  the  field,  the  field  is  not  so 
flat  as  it  is  when  the  eye^piece  is  not  introduced.  Bome 
little  time  ago  I  was  talkingto  Mr.  Ross  upon  this  very 
subject,  and  suggesting  certain  matters,  and  he  told  me 
ten  that  he  had  had  some  time  in  contemplation  the 
oonstruction  of  an  eye-piece  expressly  for  photogmphic 
purposes,  and  it  mi^t  be  constructed  so  as  to  correct 
the  amount  of  variation  in  the  object-glass  itself  ;-^at 
would  be  a  yery  possible  thing.  There  is  one  otiier 
point  which  I  think  Mr.  Tmer  has  Id^  a  little  without 
esplanation:  he  did  not  communicate  how  he  focused 
his  objects.  If  you  take  the  ground-^lass  of  a  camera, 
and  attempt  toilluminate  objects reqmring  high  powers, 
there  are  certain  fine  marks  and  lines  which  would  be 
absolutely  imperoeptiUe  upon  the  ^und-g^ass  in  t^e 
aamera ;  m(»«oyer,  you  would  require  the  assistance  of 
an  eye-piece  in  order  to  render  them  perceptible,  l^ow, 
the  most  useful  acyimct  that  I  can  recommend  is  a  po- 
sitiye  eye-piece,  the  construction  of  whidi  is  yery  simple. 
IteonsistB  only  of  two  lenses  fitted  in  a  tube  in  ikis-vmy^ 
the  focus  being  ae  2  to  3 ;  and  they  aie  plaoed  apart  m 
such  a  distance  as  to  be  equal  to  half  the  sum  of  their 
fod,  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  which  is,  that  you  get 
a  flat  field.  You  can  then  use  this  upon  the  ground- 
glass  of  the  camera,  and  you  will  get  the  enlanremeut 
of  the  eye-piece  to  the  amount  of  some  20  or  oO  dia- 
meters, aooording  to  the  power  of  the  eye-piece.  But 
it  is  better  than  usin^  groimd-^iass  to  take  a  piece  of 
plain  glass,  coat  it  with  collodion,  senaitise  it,  wash  it 
Hid  d^  it,  and  you  will  have  a  most  beautiful  surfooe, 
tti  which  all  the  most  delioate  details  of  an  objeet  will 
1m  visiUB. 

Mr.  BnTBB  Trash. — ^I  never  fbund  any  diiBoulty  in 
foousing.  The  glass  I  use  is  not  ground-glass,  it  is 
iBHttsd  glass ;  and  I  have  always  found  my  olgeot 
floficientiy  defined  to  enable  me  to  see  the  maro,  wifli 
nqr  naked  eye,  of  all  the  objeots  I  have  produeed.  I 
hwre  hrtely  been  turning  nxy  attention  to  the  photo- 
^gmphy  of  subjects  oonneeted  with  healthy  and  dis- 
«Biod  etaivs  of  the  human  bod^,  sueh  as  the  urinaary 


I  have  always  used  nardigfat^^faeaaqse  I  fisnoy 
VDU  can  ^  mnoh  batter  pholiMin^hs  by  sonligfat  than 
by  artificial  light  Ghjtting  a  photograph  in  las  Hisn 
a  aeeond  I  always  hooded  waaagnat  aonrntage,  dsre- 
fore  I  never  went  into  the  questioii  of  artifioisl  h^tiL 
I  have  not  noticed  that  the  uidditamiof  the  epfe-p»oe 
had  tiie  eflbot  deaccifaed.  If  yon  look  at  *'  that  imyt 
picture^**  you  will  imA  find  that  then  is  any  great  coo- 
venty. 


Specifieaium  of  (he  PlacUnt  grtmted  to  WrLLiiOi 
Hbkbt  Fox  Talbot,  FR.S.,  of  LacodcAhhey, 
in  the  County  of  Wiltn,  Esquire^  for  Improve- 
ments in  the  Art  of  En^nwing, 
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The  process  described  in  this  specification^ 
to  which  I  have  given  the  name  of '  Photogly- 
phic  Engraving/  is 'performed  as  folloiw : — 

"  In  this  invention  I  employ  phites  of  steel, 
copper,  or  zinc,  such  as  are  commonly  used  by 
engravers.  Before  using  a  pkte  its  surface 
should  be  well  cleaned ;  it  should  then  be 
rubbed  with  a  linen  cloth  dipped  in  a  ndxtore 
of  caustic  soda  and  whitmg,  in  order  to  remove 
any  remaining  trace  of  greasiness.  The  plate 
is  then  to  be  rubbed  dry  with  another  Hnen 
doth.  This  process  is  then  to  be  repeated; 
after  which  the  plate  is  in  general  sufficiently 
dean. 

**  In  order  to  engrave  a  plate,  I  first  cover 
it  with  a  substance  whioh  is  sensitive  to  light. 
This  is  prepared  as  follows : — ^About  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  gelatine  is  dissolved  in  eight  or 
ten  ounces  of  water,  by  the  aid  of  heat.  To 
this  solution  is  added  about  one  ounce,  by 
measure,  of  a  fiaturated  solution  of  bichromate 
of  potash  in  water,  and  the  mixture  is  strained 
through  a  linen  doth.  The  best  sort  of  gelatine 
for  the  purpose  is  that  used  by  cocks  and  ocm- 
fectionerB,  and  commonly  sold  under  the  name 
of  gelatine.  In  default  of  this,  isinglass  may 
be  used,  but  it  does  not  answer  so  well.  Some 
specimens  of  isinglass  have  an  acidity  wbicli 
dightly  corrodes  and  injures  the  metal  plates. 
If  this  accident  occurs,  ammonia  should  be 
added  to  the  mixture,  which  will  be  foimd  to 
correct  it.  This  mixture  of  gelatine  and  bi- 
chromate of  potash  keeps  good  for  seyeial 
months,  owing  to  the  antiseptic  and  preserving 
power  of  the  bichromate.  It  remains  lignid 
^md  ready  for  use  at  any  time  during  tlic 
summer  months ;  bat  in  odd  weatiher  it  be- 
comes 'a  jelly,  and  has  to  be  warmed  beHtsifr 
using  it :  it  should  be  kept  in  a  cupboard  or 
dark  place.  The  proportions  ^vjbu  above  aie 
iKmvenient,  but  tiiey  jnay  be  oomridnpah^ 
varied  without  injaring  the  renflt.  Tt»  eii<-> 
graving  process  should  be  earned  on  in  apar- 
tially  diarkened  room,  and  is  performed  as  £d1*^ 
lows : — 'A  htde  df  this  ^^opaied  .gelatine  is 
poured  on  the  plate  to  he  engraved,  which  m 
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Hm.  luMvextiaal,  and  the  sopeifliioiiff.  liquid 

aUowod  to  drain  off  at  one  of  the  Gomei»  of  the 

piate.    It  is  held  in  a  hoiiamtal  posLtion  oTer 

1  s^t-lampy  which  soon  diias  the  gelatine^ 

vfaich  is  left,  as  a  thin  filmy  of  a  pab  yellow 

6akRir,  oorezing^  the  metallic  flfujiaoe,  and  ge- 

seially  boidened  with  seyaral  narrow  buLds  of 

jjosmatic  colours.    These  coloiu»are  of  use  to 

titfi  operator,  by  enabling  him  to  judge  of  the 

tinmiess  of  ike  film :  when  it  is  vory  thin,  the 

piismatio  ooloui»  are  seen  over  the  whole  sur- 

&ce  of  the  plate.    Suoh  platee  often  make  ex- 

allent  engravings ;  neyerthcless^  it  is  perhaps 

n&r  to  use  gdatine  films,  which  are  a  litde 

tlueker.    Experience  alone  can  guide  the  ope- 

Qtor  to  the  best  result.     The  object  to  be  en- 

gmved  is  then  laid  on  the  metal  plate,  and 

sereved  down  upon  it  ia  a  photographic  copy- 

ii)g-&ame.  Such  objects  may  be  either  material 

nbfttanGas,.as  lace,  the  leaver  of  plants,  &c., 

« ihey  may  be  engcaTings,  or  writings,  or 

liM^mphs,  &c.  &c.      The  plate  bearing  the 

«^upon  it  is  then  to  be  placed  in  the  sun- 

^^ioT  a  spaoe  of  time  varying  &om  one  to 

Meal  minutes,  according  to  circumstances; 

« ebe  it  mag  be  pkoed  in  common  daylight, 

bstof  eourse  for  a  long  time.    As  in  odier 

photographio  processes,  the  judgment  of  the 

^rator  is  hece  oalied  into  play,  and  his  expe- 

oesee  guidsfrhim  as  to  the  proper  time  of  ex- 

ponre  to  the  light.    When  the  &ame  is  with- 

dzawu  fcom  the  light,  and  the  object  removed 

^  the  plate,  a  faint  image  is  seen  upon  it — 

the  yellow  colour  of  the  gelatine  having  turned 

^WQ  wherever  the  light  has  acted*     This 

piocesB,  so  &r  as  I  have  yet  described  it,  is, 

Bi  all  essential  ree^cts,  identical  with  that 

▼hkh  I  described  in  the  specification  of  my 

fi)nner  patent  for  improvements  in  engraving, 

tMHumg  date  the  29th  October,  1852. 

'^  The  novelty  of  the  present  invention  con- 

8sts  m  the  ioaiproved  method  by  which  the 

pbtographic  image,  obtained  in  the  manner 

tbove  described,  is  engraved  upon  the  metal 

The  fir^  of  these  improvements  is  as 

: — I  formerly  supposed  that  it  was  ne- 

<BB8Bry  to  wash  the  plate,  bearing  the  photo- 

9^iac  image  in  water,  or  in  a  mixture  of  water 

aid  alcohol,,  which  dissolves  only  those  portions 

«{ the  gektane  on  which  the  h^t  has  not  acted : 

aid  I  believe  that  all  other  persons  who  have 

employed  this  method  of  engraving,  by  maans 

oCgdatine  and  bichromate  of  potash,  have  fol- 

Wed  the  same  method,  viz.  that  of  washing 

^  photographic  ima^e.  ButhowevercarefbUy 

^prooesftiaoanductedy.it  ia  firequently  found, 

*^  the  plate  jb  again  dry,  that  a  ^ht  dLs- 

^viWce  oi  the  image  hae  ocoorsed,  which,  of 

*BirBe,  is  injnrioua  to  the  beauty  of  the  result ; 

ad  I  hsv^now^aacfiEtainedftat  it  ianotat  all 


neeeasaxy  to  wash  the  photographic  image ;  on 
the  Qontrary ,  much,  more  beautiM  eng^vingi^ 
are  obtained  i^n  plates  which  have  not.  beoa 
washed,  because  the  more  delicate  linaa  and 
details  of  the  picture  have  not  been  at  all  dia** 
turbed.  The  process  which  I  now  employ  i8^aa 
follows : — ^When  the  plate  bearing  the  photo** 
graphic  image  is  removed  from  the  copying 
&ame,.  I  spread  over  its  surface,  carefully  and 


very  evenly,  a  little  finely-powdered  gum.  copal 
(in  defhult  of  which  common  reaia  may  be  emn 
ployed).  It  is  much  easier  to  spread  this  resinous 
powder  eveidy  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  gelatine 
than  it  is  to  do  so  upon  the  naked  surface  of  a 
metal  plate.  The  chief  error  the  operator  has 
to  guard  against  is  that  of  putting  on  too  mucih 
of  the  powder :  the  best  results  are  obtained 
by  using  a  very  thin  layer  of  it,  provided  it 
is  unifturmly  distributed.  If  too  much  of  the 
powder  is  laid  on,  it  impedes  the  action  of  the 
etching  liquid.  When  the  plate  has  been  thus 
very  thinly  powdered  with  copal,  it  is  held 
horizontally  over  a  spirit-lamp  in  order  to  malt 
the  copal:  this  requires  a  considerable  heat.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  this  heating  of  the  plate^ 
after  the  formation  of  a  delicate  photographic 
image  upon  it,  would  disturb  and  injure  that 
image ;  but  it  has  no  such  effect.  The  melting 
of  the  copal  is  known  by  the  change  of  colour; 
The  plate  should  then  be  withdrawn  from  the 
lamp  and  suffered  to  cooL  This  process  may 
be  called  the  laying  an  aquatint  ground  upon 
the  gelatinei,  and  I  behove  it  to  be  a  new  piooess. 
In  the  common  mode  of  laying  an  aquatint 
ground,  the  resinous  partides  are  laid  upon  the 
naked  surfieu^e  of  the  metal,  before  the  engraving 
is  commenced.  The  gelatine  being  thus  covered 
with  a  layer  of  copal,  disseminated  uniformly 
and  in  minute  particles,  the  etching  liquid  is 
to  be  poured  on.  This  is  prepared  as  follows : 
— Muriatic  acid,  otherwise  cdled  hydrochloric 
acid,  is  saturated  with  peroxide  of  iron,  as  much 
as  it  will  dissolve  with  the  aid  of  heat.  After 
straining  the  solution,  to  remove  impurities,  it 
is  evaporated  till  it  is  considerably  reduced  ia 
volume,  and  is  then  poured  off  into  bottles  of  a 
convenient  capacity :  as  it  cools  it  solidifies  ini9 
a  brown  semi-crystalline  mass.  The  bottles  ace 
then  weU  corked  up,,  and  kept  for  use.  I  shall 
call  this  preparation  of  iron  by  the  name^  of 
perchloride  of  iron  in  the  present  ^ecificatbn^ 
as  I  believe  it  to  be  identical  vrith  the  sub- 
stance described,  by  chemical  authors  undtf 
that  nama — for  example,  see  Turner's  *  Chemis* 
try,'  fifth  edition,  p.  537 ;  and  by  others  caUad 
permuriate  of  irour-^or  example,,  see  Branda's 
<  Manual  of  Chemistary,!  second  edition,,  voL  iu 
p.  117. 

"  It  is  a  substance  very  attractive' of  moiot* 
ure.    Whsnalittleof  itistakeoL&omabiijtitk^ 
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n  the  form  of  a  dry  powder,  and  laid  upon  a 
plate,  it  quickly  deliquesces,  absorbing  the  at- 
mospheric moisture.  In  solution  in  water,  it 
forms  a  yeUow  liquid  in  small  thicknesses,  but 
chestnut-brown  in  greater  thicknesses.  In 
order  to  render  its  mode  of  action  in  photo- 
graphic engraving  more  intelligible,  I  will  first 
state,  that  it  can  be  very  usefiilly  employed  in 
common  etching ;  that  is  to  say,  that  if  a  plate 
of  copper,  steel,  or  zinc  is  covered  Mdth  an 
etching  ground,  and  lines  are  traced  on  it  with 
a  needle's  point,  so  as  to  form  any  artistic 
subject,  then,  if  the  solution  of  perchloride  of 
iron  is  poured  on,  it  quickly  effects  an  etching, 
and  does  this  without  disengaging  bubbles  of 
gas,  or  causing  any  smell ;  for  which  reason  it 
is  much  more  convenient  to  use  than  aqua- 
fortis, and  also  because  it  does  not  injure  the 
operator's  hands  or  his  clothes  if  spilt  upon 
them.  It  may  be  employed  of  various  strengths 
for  common  etching,  but  requires  peculiar  ma- 
nagement for  photoglyphic  engraving ;  and  as 
the  success  of  that  mode  of  engraving  chiefly 
turns  upon  this  point,  it  should  be  well  at- 
tended to. 

"  Water  dissolves  an  extraordinary  quan- 
tity of  perchloride  of  iron,  sometimes  evolving 
much  heat  during  the  solution.  I  find  that 
the  following  is  a  convenient  way  of  proceed- 
ing:— 

"  A  bottle  (No.  1)  is  filled  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  perchloride  of  iron  in  water. 

"  A  bottle  (No.  2)  with  a  mixture,  consist- 
ing of  five  or  six  parts  of  the  saturated  solution 
and  one  part  of  water. 

"  And  a  bottle  (No.  3)  with  a  weaker  liquid, 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  water  and  the 
saturated  solution.  Before  attempting  an  en- 
graving of  importance,  it  is  almost  essential  to 
make  preliminary  trials,  in  order  to  ascertain 
that  these  Kquids  are  of  the  proper  strengths. 
These  trials  I  shall  therefore  now  proceed  to 
point  out.  I  have  already  explained  how  the 
photographic  image  is  made  on  the  surface  of 
the  gelatine,  and  covered  Avith  a  thin  layer  of 
powdered  copal  or  resin,  which  is  then  melted 
by  holding  the  plate  over  a  lamp.  When  the 
plate  has  become  perfectly  cold,  it  is  ready  for 
the  etching  process,  which  is  performed  as  fol- 
lows:— A  small  quantity  of  the  solution  in 
bottle  No.  2,  viz.  that  consisting  of  five  or  six 
parts  of  saturated  solution  to  one  of  water,  is 
poured  upon  the  plate,  and  spread  with  a  camel- 
hair  brush  evenly  all  over  it.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  make  a  wall  of  wax  round  the  plate, 
because  the  quantity  of  liquid  employed  is  so 
small  that  it  has  no  tendency  to  run  off  the 
plate.  The  liquid  penetrates  the  gelatine  where- 
ever  the  light  has  not  acted  on  it,  but  refuses 
to  penetrate  those  parts  upon  which  the  light 


has  sufficiently  acted.    It  is  upon  this  remark- 
able fact  that  the  art  of  photoglyphic  engraving 
is  mainly  founded.    In  about  a  minute  the 
etching  is  seen  to  begin,  which  is  known  by  the 
parts  etched  turning  dark  brown  or  black,  and 
then  it  spreads  over  &ie  whole  plate — ^the  details 
of  the  picture  appearing  with  great  rapidity  in 
every  quarter  of  it.    It  is  not  desirable  that  this 
rapidity  should  be  too  great,  for,  in  that  case, 
it  is  necessary  to  stop  the  process  before  the 
etching  has  acquired  sufficient  depth  (which 
requires  an  action  of  some  minutes'  duration). 
K,  therefore,  the  etching,  on  trial,  is  found  to 
proceed  too  rapidly,  the  strength  of  the  liquid 
in  bottle  No.  2  must  be  altered  (by  adding «ome 
of  the  saturated  solution  to  it),  before  it  is  em- 
ployed for  another  engraving;  but  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  etching  fails  to  occur  after  the 
lapse  of  some  minutes,  or  if  it  begins,  but  pro- 
ceeds too  slowly,  this  is  a  sign  that  the  liquid 
in  bottle  No.  2  is  too  strong,  and  too  nearly 
approaching  saturation.  To  correct  this,  a  little 
water  must  be  added  to  it  before  it  is  employed 
for  another  engraving.     But  in  doing  this,  the 
operator  must  take  notice,  that  a  very  minute 
quantity  of  water  added  often  makes  a  great 
difference,  and  causes  the  liquid  to  etch  very 
rapidly.   Ho  will  therefore  be  care^  in  adding 
water,  not  to  do  so  too  freely.     When  the 
proper  strength  of  the  solution  in  bottle  No.  2 
has  thus  been  adjusted,  which  generally  requires 
three  or  four  experimental  trials,  it  can  be 
employed  with  security.   Supposing,  then,  that 
it  has  been  ascertained  to  be   of  the  right 
strength,  the  etching  is  commenced  as  above 
mentioned,  and  proceeds  tiU  all  the  details  of 
the  picture  have  become  visible,  and  present  a 
satisfactory  appearance  to  the  eye  of  the  ope- 
rator, which  generally  occurs  in  two  or  three 
minutes ;  the  operator  stirring  the  liquid  all  the 
time  with  a  camel-hair  brush,  and  thus  slightly 
rubbing  the  surface  of  the  gelatine,  which  has  a 
good  eftect.    When  it  seems  likely  that  the 
etching  will  improve  no  further,  it  must  be 
stopped.     This  is  done  by  wiping  off  the  liquid 
with  cotton-wool,  and  then  rapidly  pouring  a 
stream  of  cold  water  over  the  plate,  which 
carries  off  all  the  remainder  of  it.    The  plate  is 
then  wiped  with  a  clean  linen  cloth,  and  then 
rubbed  with  soft  whiting  and  water  to  remove 
the  gelatine.    The  etching  is  then  found  to  be 
completed. 

"  I  will  now  describe  another  etching  process, 
very  slightly  differing  from  the  former,  which 
I  often  use.  When  the  plate  is  ready  for  etch- 
ing, pour  upon  it  a  small  quantity  of  the  liquid 
No.  1  (the  saturated  solution).  This  should 
be  allowed  to  rest  upon  the  plate  one  or  two 
minutes.  It  has  no  very  apparent  effect,  hut 
it  acts  usefully  in  hardening  the  gelatine.     It 
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u  then  poured  off  from  the  plate,  and  a  soffl- 
dent  quantity  of  solution  No.  2  is  poured  on. 
This  ailecta  ihe  etching  in  the  manner  before 
deacribed;  and,  if  this  appears  quite  satLtfac- 
toiy,  notldng  further  is  required  to  be  done, 
fiot  it  often  happens  that  certain  faint  por- 
tioQs  of  the  engraying— such  as  distant  moun- 
tains or  buildings  in  a  landscape — ^refuse  to 
^ipear ;  and  as  the  engraving  would  be  imper- 
fect without  them,  I  recommend  the  operator, 
in  that  case,  to  take  some  of  the  weak  liquid 
!^o.  3  in  a  little  saucer,  and,  without  pouring 
afftheJiquid  No.  2,  which  is  etching  the  pic- 
tnpe,  to  touch  with  a  camel-hair  brush,  dipped 
in  liqmd  No.  3,  those  points  of  the  picture 
trfaoie  he  wishes  for  an  increased  effect.     This 
ample  process  often  causes  the  wished-for  de- 
tails to  appear,  and  that,  sometimes,  with  great 
wpdity,  sothat  caution  is  required  in  the  ope- 
Mtor,  in  using  this  weak  solution  No.  3  espe- 
«%,  lest  the  etching  liquid  should  penetrate 
to  4e  parts  which  ought  to  remain  white  ;  but 
ittskOfal  hands  its  employment  cannot  fail  to 
beiijantageous,  for  it  brings  out  soft  and  faint 
«i&gs  which   improve  tiie  engraving,  and 
wiich  would  otherwise  probably  be  lost.     Ex- 
poience  is  requisite  in  this,  as  in  most  other 
J^ttteoperations  connected  with  photography; 
TO  I  have  endeavoured  clearly  to  explain  the 
ttdmg  principles  of  this  new  process  of  en- 
«ft^,  according  to  the  method  I  have  hi- 
tteo  found  the  most  successful. 

**  With  respect  to  the  second  invention  men- 
tiwied  in  my  proviedonal  specification,  in  which 
the  electrotype  process  is  employed,  I  have 
foond  that  it  gives  less  successful  results  than 
Mat  which  I  have  fhlly  described  above,  and  I 
have  therefore  omitted  it  from  this  specifica- 
^y  and  make  no  claim  with  respect  to  it. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  would  remark  that,  besides 
^^process  of  photographic  engraving  consi- 
dered as  a  whole  being  new,  I  believe  the 
wllowiiig  points  also  to  be  new,  viz.— 

"jirst,  the  etching  a  photographic  image 
fonned  upon  a  surfiace  of  gelatine  and  bichro- 
^^  of  potash,  without  first  disturbing  that 
««^e  by  washing  it  with  water  or  alcohol. 

"Second,  the  laying  an  aquatint  ground  of 
'^Ui  or  oopal  upon  a  surface  of  gelatine,  and 
^  a8  usual,  upon  the  naked  metallic  surface 
« the  plate. 

"  Third,  after  forming  a  photographic  image 
*  gelatine,  the  heating  it  strongly  over  a 
"pwt-kmp  or  otherwise. 

"Fourth,  the  use  and  employment  of  per- 

*««Me  of  iron  as  an  etching  Uquid  for  the 

Waction  of  protographic  engravings. 

**  Fifth,  the  use    and  employment  of  the 

^  as  a  subetitnte  for  aquafortis  in  common 


OPTICS. 

Two  main  points  in  Photography. 

By  Herr  Paul  Pbetsgh. 

[Condiided  from  page  43.] 

1 .  The  Camera  Obseura^-^  ecientifie  inetrument, 

ScTEircE  is  more  intimately  connected  with  life 
than  we  generally  suppose.  We  do  not  like 
to  devote  our  exertions  and  researches  to 
anything  which  is  not  wanted  in  life.  life 
fructifies  science,  and  vice  versd.  Therefore 
almost  every  scientific  discovery  is  influenced 
by  the  wants  of  the  time.  We  can  consequently 
with  confidence  state  that  it  would  have  been 
of  no  use  at  all  to  invent  a  perfect  camera- 
obscura  lens  before  Daguerre's  discovery;  il 
would  have  been  (Considered  only  a  curiosity 
in  optics. 

The  camera-obscura  lens  at  present  in  gene- 
ral use  bears  also  the  stamp  of  the  moment  in 
which  it  has  been  originated ;  and  the  amount 
of  its  capabilities  corresponds  to  the  desiderata 
of  that  time. 

It  was  also  constructed  at  the  time  when 
we  knew  only  Daguerreotype  productions 
on  silvered  metallic  plates.  The  exposure  re- 
quired half-an-hour,  and  more.  Animated 
objects,  like  human  beings,  could  only  be 
taken  during  the  insolation  of  half-an-hour 
— Cleaning,  lying,  or  sitting  with  shut  eyes. 
And  still  there  was  the  strong  desire  of 
taking  portraits  by  the  then  new  method. 
Moreox'or,  there  was  an  earnest  desire  to  exa- 
mine tlio  pictures  by  microscopes ;  therefore  the 
want  M'as  felt  to  produce  a  new  camera-obscura 
lens  of  a  far  greater  intensity  of  light  and  much- 
increased  sharpness  of  picture. 

Prof.  Petzval  succeeded,  after  long  exertions, 
in  establishing  the  theory  of  those  optical  for- 
mations ;  and  he  began  the  calculation  of  such 
a  lens  on  the  following  principles,  viz. : 

Increase  of  light  can  be  obtained  only  by 
two  means,  viz.  1st,  by  enlarged  aperture ;  and 
2nd,  by  diminished  focal  length,  or,  what  is 
the  same,  by  a  smaller  size  of  the  picture. 
Both  conditions  are  obtained  by  the  use  of 
two  or  more  lenses  instead  of  one,  and  bring- 
ing them  as  near  as  possible  together.  But 
here  appears  the  theory  stating  that  we 
cannot  obtain  a  better  picture  by  any  system 
of  lenses,  placed  each  on  another,  be  they 
ever  so  many, — only  one  case  excepted,  viz. 
if  all  the  lenses  together  act  like  a  plane 
glass,  that  is  to  say,  if  we  will  produce  a 
very  large  picture  at  a  very  long  distance. 
Therefore  he  was  obliged  to  separate  the 
lenses;  and  the  distance  proved  necessary 
was  one-third  of  the  focus  of  the  anterior  lens. 
In  consequence  of  this  he  was  compelled  to 
make  both  lenses  achromatic;  otherwise  he 
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would  not  have  satisfied  the  two  conditions  of 
a  perfect  achromatism.  They  are,  all  the  Tari- 
oosly-coloured  pictures  ought  to  be  represented 
in  one  and  thff8ai]^e  place,  and  of  the  same 
size.  The  accomplishment;  of  eight  conditions 
neoodtated  eight  different  optical  elements, 
yis.  mwa  suifiaces  of  lens,  and  one  distance. 
This  arrangement  permitted  the  two  oonatL- 
tuent  parts  of  the  first  achromatic  lens  to 
have  one  common  surface,  and  to  he  cemented 
together.  But  the  two  constituent  parts  of 
the  second  lens  had  to  remain  separate,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  four  remaining  sur- 
faces, although  this  caused  some  loss  of  light. 

Having  achieved  these  points  by  calcula- 
tion, the  lens  was  executed,,  according  to  the 
instructions  of  Prof.  Petasval,  by  Mr.  Yoigt- 
lander ;  and  the  result  proved  so  far  suAsessful 
that  portraits  were  taken  in  direct  light  of  the 
sun  in  40  seconds.  The  lens  has  been,  dis- 
cussed and  criticized ;  properties  have  been 
ascribed  to  it  which  it  did  not  possess,  and 
properties  denied  which  it  did  possess.  How- 
ever, a  clear  explanation  of  its  capabilities  has 
never  been  published. 

In  fact,  this  lens  had  an  aperture  of  1-^  in., 
with  a  focus  of  5^  ins.,  and  allowed,  under 
&vourablc  circumstances,  an  enlarging  of  20 
times.  This  always  appeared  to  me  too  great 
&  sacrifioe  made  to  the  fancy  views  of  the 
public,  and  a  disagreeable  precedent,  which, 
however,  possesses  a  double  advantage,  viz. 
1st,  we  possess  something  to  make  a  sacrifice 
with,  and  even  a  less  easeful  execution  is  able 
to  produce  something  uscM ;  and  2nd,  the  ca«- 
mera-obscura  lens  becomes  a  valuable  optical 
instrument,  for  its  sharpness  and  dear  defini- 
tion. This  sharpness,  and  the  great  intensity 
of  light — 16  times  more  than  Dagueire's  first 
lens — ^have  been  the  main  points  pursued,  and 
gained  too,  by  theory. 

But,  as  mentionedbefore,  tiiero  is  nothing  for 
nothing;  and  every  acquisition  must  be  paid 
for  by  proportionable  sacrifices.  The  applica«- 
tion  of  two  separated  lenses  causes  two  disad- 
vantages— ^the  reproduction  of  the  picture  in  a 
curve,  and  a  limited,  field  of  view. 

In  the  lenses  executed  at  a  later  time,  but 
on  the  same  principle,  and  double  the  aize, 
the  curvature  became  one  of  a  radios  of  15 
inches*  Although  there  are  some  means. left 
to  bring  the  picture  nearer  to  an  even  sur- 
face, nevertheless  it  was  oonsidared  sufficient, 
and  more  so  as  it  was  destined  mainly  for 
taking  portraits ;  and  the  picture  of  a  person 
to  be  t^en  being  nearer  to  a  curve  than  to  a 
^lane  surface,  the  photographer  can  obtain,  by 
a.  reasonable  arrangement  of  his  original^  a 
pretty  good  piotaie. 

The  ineq[iiality  of.  iUumination  of  the  piotare 


of  this  lens,.tiioiig^  not  as  important  inpe^ 
traits,  would,  vender  it.  almost  unfit  for  tijang 
viewsi  eqieeially  with  toR  aperture,  if  we 
were  not  enabled  by  a  diaphnigm  to  distrit* 
bute  the  light  move  equally,  to  diminish  tfaa 
unequal  di^anoes  of  ^e  obj^ts  in  the  pio* 
ture,  and  to  moderate  the  curvature  of  tha 
picture  itself.  The  best  place  for  a  dia^ihragin 
in  such  a  combination  of  lenses — ^if  the  apes- 
tures  are  about  equal — is  in  the  middle,  betwaot 
the  two  achromatic  lenses.  In  this  wayvfe  eon 
obtain  a  picture  which  gmneraUy  surptutea  a 
picture  taken  bp  one  of  the  beet  single  oofcro- 
nuUic  lenses. 

But  the  increased  wishes  of  the  publia  have 
caused  some  opticians*  to  go  still  farther.  They 
have  the  lens,  originally  calculated  for  1^  inch 
aperture,  constructed  of  three  and  fi)ur  times 
the  original  size,  with  4  and  5>  inches  aperture. 
The  practical  optician  has  done  this  arbitrarily, 
without  the  assistance  of  science,  and  has 
neglected  to  consider  that,  in  such  an  instimne, 
the  radii  of  curvatures  require  a  certain  oor- 
rection  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  same 
superiority  of  the  picture. 

Considering  aU  these  eiroumstances,  BtO(L 
Petzval  thou^t  the  time  had  arrived  for  ^le 
issue  of  a  new  camera-obscura  lens,  wMoIl 
should  not  replace  the  former,,  originally  osnr- 
stnioted  for  taking  portnaits,  but  which  shauld 
render  valuable  services  in  many  cases  where 
the  other  is  insufficient^ 

The  conditions,  stipulated  by  himself,  are — 

let.  The  intensity  of  light,  or  strength,  of 
illumination,  ought  not  to  be  too  great,  becauee 
it  would,  limit  the  sixe  of  the  lecture,  and  would 
increase  the  infiuenoe  of  imequal  distanoes  of 
the  objects  on  the  i^arpness  of  the  picture^ 

2nd.  More  impoa?tant  is  the  field  of  view, 
which  ought  to  be  as  largo  as  possible^  and 
equal  in  distiihution  of  light  and  sharpness. 

3rd.  The  utmost  sharpness  ought  to  be  pie«* 
served,  at  least  in  those  lenses  whose  piotaees 
are  subject  to  examination  by  microscopes — for 
instance,  the  diminished  copies  of  maps,  &e. 

4th.  The  objects  to  be  taken  are  very  seldom 
on  a  plane,  but  generally  on  a  curved  sur- 
face,, which  turns  its  Qoncavity  to  the  apparatus. 
Therefore,  we  do  not  want  a  lens  which,  makoe 
an.  even  a^y  of  an  even  object,  because  it 
would  make  a  curved  picture  of  a  curved  eb*- 
ject.;  but  we  want  a  lenswith  the  slightest  imr-- 
vatuDs  o£  the  picture — a  lens  which  will  re- 
produce an  even  picture  horn  a  curved  oiiginai, 
or  from  objects  suitably  placed. 

5th.  AIL  this  aa^  to  be  achieved  with  ttte 
smallest  expense  in  glassi  therefese  by  mode- 
rate apertusa  of  tha  lens^.fo£  the  purpose  ef  be- 
coming enabled  (if  it  is  reqpiiied)  to  cansteiot 
the  same  lens  in  a  larger  measurement  £»  ttm 
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ffoductien  of  pixstnTCB  <tl  any  size,  only  lisdted 
1^  the  «iie  of  the  oamera  obBGim,  ml  hy  the 
neof  ^  j^kftee  tol^e  tondled  by  the  mani- 

Thflse  problenn  oro  Bolvod  by  an  eB«ential 
iltenti<m  in  the  oonstrnetion  of  liie  le&8.  The 
two  adm>inatic  conotitaoiit  lonsos  are  still  fo- 
Bnmng  for  Uie  flake  of  perfod;  achromatism ; 
hrt  they  are  noaier  io  eaeh  other.  This  -^ree 
neoeBsary  for  the  purpose  of  obviating  the  in- 
efoality'of  iUmmnation,  fmd  for  the  pnxliietion 
flfftpictBreeqiiailly^himinatedin  the  centre,  as 
vei  88  in  tiie  comess  and  edges.  Besides  this, 
it  WM  considered  advisable  to  make  the  saori- 
fiee  ef  a  smaU  part  of  the  aportorc  for  a  pur- 
pose which  haB  been  cxpldnod  in  Ko.  65  of 
tlds  JooiBal. 

Here  is  the  description  of  the  lens.     It  con- 

Mte)  as  mentioned  before,  of  two  achromatic 

loiaes.    The  -fiivt,  whose  constituent  parts  arc 

wwrted  together,  is  Bear!y  plano-convex, 

thfcwDvex  side  tamed  to  l^e  object.     The; 

Mini  is  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  -first, 

rf  alwut  one-sixteenth  of  the  focal  length  ef 

flfibBt.    Its  firat  constitaent  lens  is  bi-con- 

9H,  the  slighter  curvature  turned  to  the  ob- 

jwt,  the  stronger  one  to  the  picture  ;  the  so- 

«nd  oonstituent  lens  is  concavo-convex,  the 

pwcavity  turned  to  the  object,  the  convexity 

to  the  picture. 

The  advantages  which  this  lens  possesses 
OB  founded  on  the  pBrinoiples  of  sound  theory. 
Iherare-— 

1st  A  p^rfeedff  correct  pergpeetive.  Straight 
lines  will  reaudn  so,  and  wiU  not  become 
ffooked.  It  has  been  mentioned,  in -one  of  the 
pspen  about  photography,  that  the  lines  l)e- 
WBe  "kno<A-kneed;"  but  this  defect  has 
fceen  experienced  not  by  the  use  of  a  Petzval 
Igbb,  bat  of  an  imitation  of  one  which  had  a 
<»ii8idciable  spherical  abeiration. 

2nd.  Ckmnd^rahU  tharpmss  of  the  picture. 

As  an  illustnttion  of  this,  Prof.  Petzval  has 
MBBtoeted  a  telescope  whose  object-glass  con- 
Bsts  of  this  new  combination  of  lenses.  He 
JuB  two  of  these  teleeoepes,  one  with  3,  the 
*3ier  with  5  inches  diameter,  to  which  is  added 
» temestiial  eye-piece.  The  first  allows  a 
ittgnifying  power  of  40  times,  the  other  of 
SO  times,  therefore  about  as  much  as  we  de- 
BBid  from  the  best  telescopes  of  the  given 
^pofkuiiB  of  aperture. 

fist,  to  flpei^  -wilJi  mmimcal  aeearocy,  the 
^tee  of  this  eembiinttion,  being  eoreMfy 
n^fted,  is  60  ahorp  that  it  can  be  examined 
V  «  microseope  of  *!  inch  ibous,  or  it  aUows 
^  i^ifficatiiRi  of  a  magiafyiiig  power -of  12 
^^B.  If  this  flhoold  be  censidered  a  aurplns, 
^-onght  to  ^eoBsideap — 

«.  The  fsSL  extent  of  this  sharpnen  is  quite 


avmlalble  only  in  the  oentre  df  the  field  of 
view,  and  decraaaes  a  littic  to  the  edges  of  the 
piotuie. 

6.  It  -WBB  my  aim  to  make  this  lens  also 
a^railable  for  copying  maps  to  the  fiftii  -part  of 
their  scale,  and  even  in  such  a  manner  that,  by 
copying,  nothing  be  lost  of  tiiie  details  of  the 
original,  in  so  fiv  tiiat  we  ave  able  to  observe 
in  tte  copy' distinctly  att  the  contents  of  the 
original  by  means  of  a  microscope  of  5  times 
magnifying  power,  or  aihnost  2  inches  focus. 

e.  In  using  on  instrument  for  photography, 
there  is  generally  something  lost;  therefore 
we  must  possess  some  surplus  for  the  purpose 
of  being  able  to  sacrifii»  somothing. 

3rd.  A  forther  quahtRf  of  the  new  combina- 
tion of  lenses  is  Hie  ^wrZ  strenf/th  of  bght 
from  the  centre  to  tlieiutmost  comers  of  a  sur- 
face of  16  X 14  inches,  or<f  a  cirelc  of  20  inches 
diameter ;  it  oifers,  therefore,  an  equally  illumi- 
nated field  of  viewof  42  degrees.  If  we  com- 
pare the  same  in  this  respect  with  the  combi- 
nation for  portraits,  we  shall  find  a  superiority 
of  1 :  10,  because  the  picture  of  the  portndt- 
lens  has  only  a  vosnd  spot  in  the  centre,  of 
about  a  little  move  than  2  inches  diameter, 
where  the  light  is  quite  fiill  and  equal ;  from 
there  to  6  inches  the  strength  of  the  light  de- 
oreaaes  to  half  of  its  maximum  value,  and  passes 
from  thence  very  quickly  to  0. 

The  curvature  of  the  picture  of  this  lens  is  a 
slight  one ;  it  has  a  radius  of  80  inches.  To  go 
still  further  would  not  hove  been  advisable. 
This  curvature  remains  constantly  the  same, 
whatever  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the 
lens  may  be. 

The  chromatic  jiTOpertics  of  a  ic«B  vaiy  ao- 
corduig  to  the  use  for  which  it  is  intended. 
Therefore  a  lens  which  might  give  a  tbviUiant 
picture  in  a  telescope,  will  most  probably  n^ 
produce  by  photography  a  picture  less  sharp, 
because  the  visual  focos  is  here  prodominating. 
The  extreme  in  the  contrary  direction  would 
also  furnish  a  difSnence  between  the  visual 
and  chemical  focus.  But  we  can — by  keep- 
ing in  view  the  whole  spectrum,  and  not 
only  one  end  of  it — eoqjlnne  pretty  nearly 
the  most' effective  pencils  of  Tojf^  of  the  one 
description  with  the  others.  Therefore  such  a 
lens  will  be,  in  fact,  neither  the  best  lens  for 
visual,  nor  for  photographic  pmcposes ;  but  this 
will  be  not  detrimental  if  the  lens  possesses 
an  excess  of  sharpness.  Professor  Petzval  pie- 
fean  the  laiA  eort  of  adiromatism,  and  states 
tint  the  diffiaxence  of  the  two  foci  in  his  kns 
of  3-dnch  i^ertnre  and  26-inch  foons  might  be 
not 'quite  J^thof  an  inch,  that  is  to  say,  at 
the  ^meend  of  this  Tery  :sho?t  epace  ore  tmitsd 
tiie  peneik  of  laye  belonging  to  the  -centre  of 
the  speetormn,  and  at  the  other  end  the  extreflM 
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red  and  violet  pencils  of  rays ;  between  the  two 
is  the  chemical  as  well  as  the  visual  focus. 
The  separation  of  the  two  can  only  be  ^^th  of 
an  inch,  and  is  therefore  only  perceivable  by  very 
fine  experiments,  perhaps  by  the  use  of  this 
instrument  for  enlarging  photographic  pictures 
to  a  considerable  size.  However,  all  this  is 
stated  only  for  the  human  eye  in  its  normal 
state ;  there  might  be  some  who  are  not  equally 
sensitive  to  variously  coloiired  light. 

The  troubles  in  photography  which  are  in- 
separably connected  with  the  production  of 
large  pictures  are  numerous.  We  will  not 
speak  here  of  the  washing-dishes,  baths,  ves- 
sels, and  other  utensils ;  but  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  a  lens  with  a  long  focus  is  sensible 
to  imequal  distances  in  the  quadrature  of  the 
proportion  of  the  foci ;  namely,  a  lens  with  26 
inches  focus  in  comparison  with  a  similar  one 
of  11  inches,  supposing  the  quantity  of  light  to 
be  the  same,  will  show  this  difference,  in  case 
of  an  iri'egular  position,  five  times  more.  It 
was  therefore  considered  necessary  to  alter  the 
camera ;  and  here  is  a  field  for  anybody  who 
likes  to  make  improvements, — ^but  not  in  the 
lens :  there  is  no  improvement  to  bo  made,  not 
even  by  the  theory  of  profound  science,  be- 
cause it  is  the  best  one  which  can  be  achieved 
by  the  expenditure  of  the  mentioned  optical 
means. 

This  alteration,  or  addition,  consists  chiefly 
in  a  "  swinging  back,"  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
clining the  ground-glass,  and  also  the  surface, 
on  which  the  picture  ought  to  be  taken.  At  a 
short  focus,  and  in  a  small  field  of  view,  such 
a  contrivance  is  not  so  necessary ;  but  it  is  in- 
dispensable at  this  new  lens.  It  is  very  fre- 
quently the  case,  that  the  objects  to  be  taken 
are  situated  at  various  distances  from  the 
camera.  There  is  a  row  of  houses,  the  nearest 
point  of  which  is  about  some  twenty  yards,  the 
other  end  a  great  distance  off.  According  to 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  there  is  no  protest 
against  them,  the  distances  of  union  of  the 
pencils  of  rays  emanating  from  these  objects 
differ  more  or  less  considerably,  in  proportion 
to  the  length  of  the  focus.  In  the  given  in- 
stance this  difference  will  be  1  inch ;  and  if 
the  nearest  objects  are  at  a  distance  of  about 
fifteen  yards,  the  difference  will  be  about  2 
inches.  This  perceptibility  for  the  difference 
of  distances  compels  us  to  use  all  the  means  of 
remedy  for  it. 

If  the  position  of  the  camera  is  well  chosen, 
the  objects  in  near  distances  appear  either  on 
one  side,  for  instance  on  the  right,  and  the 
camera  will  require  therefore  a  greater  length 
on  the  left-hand  side ;  or  the  near  objects  are 
in  the  foreground,  and  require  therefore  a 
longer  distance  from  the  lens  on  the  upper  part 


of  the  camera.  The  ^*  swinging  back  "  ought 
to  have  consequently  a  double  movement,  one 
on  its  vertical,  and  one  on  its  horizontal  axis. 
An  inclination,  for  the  purpose  of  shortening 
the  upper  part  of  the  camera,  will  be  very 
seldom  required ;  however,  it  ought  to  be  in 
existence,  for  instance  in  the  case,  if  we  are  to 
take  the  interior  of  a  building,  and  we  are 
obliged  to  take  also  the  cupula,  or  the  ceiling 
of  the  hall. 

But  in  spite  of  aU  these  contrivances,  of 
making  effactive  aU  the  good  properties  of  the 
lens,  an  inventive  photographer  may  still  find 
out  means  enough  to  take  an  unsharp  picture 
by  a  sharp  apparatus,  to  make  strength  of  hght 
useless,  and  to  do  away  with  the  correctness  of 
perspective,  &c.  There  are  some  rules  for  this 
purpose,  viz. : — 

K  we  wiU  take  an  unsharp  picture,  we  have 
only  to  place  the  camera  near  a  very  thick  tree, 
bringing  it  in  the  centre  of  the  picture,  and  we 
shall  obtain  either  a  washed-out  tree  in  a  sharp 
landscape,  or  a  washed-out  landscape  and  a 
sharp  tree. 

If  we  will  do  away  with  the  correctness  of 
perspective,  we  have  only  to  choose  an  edifice 
with  two  high  towers  or  steeples,  and  place 
the  apparatus  very  near  to  them,  if  possible  in 
an  oblique  position,  and  we  shall  have  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  how  steeples  can  bow.  In 
taking  portraits,  such  an  inventive  genius  can 
do  wonders ;  he  can  change  a  very  nice  person 
into  a  monster,  or  change  a  straight  sword 
into  a  sabre  ;  and  in  taking  groups  of  persons, 
a  little  man  can  be  made  a  giant. 

Swift  has  explained  the  art  of  making  a 
bad  poem ;  and  it  would  be  perhaps  a  task  not 
without  merit  to  develope  all  the  tricks  of  a 
bad  photographer.  However,  a  very  ingenious 
trick  might  here  be  mentioned,  by  which  any 
operator,  in  spite  of  all  the  exertions  of  the 
optician,  of  the  chemist,  and  of  himself,  can 
obtain  spots  instead  of  a  picture.  It  needs 
only  to  place  a  piece  of  white  paper  before 
the  surface  destined  to  receive  the  picture. 
This  will  produce  fiEdse  light,  and  is  more 
effective  than  a  hole  in  the  bellows  of  the 
camera.  A  black,  but  shining  and  glossy 
surface,  answers  for  a  similar  purpose,  but 
not  so  well. 

In  tactics  we  possess  certain  rules  for  the 
battle-array  of  the  various  troops, — ^not  for 
the  purpose  of  adhering  strictly  and  only  to 
these  rules,  but  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
general  view  of  the  advantages  which  might 
be  gained  by  a  certain  arrangement.  Every 
photographic  apparatus  possesses  also  its  tac* 
tical  rules,  namely,  the  position  of  the  objects 
to  be  taken;  in  fact,  such  a  position  as  is 
capable  of  rendering  an  equally  sharp  picture 
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on  a  flat  sarfaoe  placed  vertically  to  the  axis 
of  the  instrument.  It  is  desirable  to  under- 
stand this  position. 

If  the  objects  in  the  centre  of  a  picture  are 
to  be  seen  at  a  very  long  distance,  but  if  there 
are  on  the  sides,  or  in  tiie  foreground,  objects 
situated  nearer,  perhaps  at  a  distance  of  80  or 
100  steps,  we  obtain  an  equally  sharp  and  flat 
pictare. 

The  best  mode  of  taking  groups  of  persons 
is  to  place  them  in  the  periphery  of  a  circle 
iriiich  is  made  by  the  radius  of  7  feet  from  any 
point  of  the  axis  of  the  instrument.  The  more 
we  deviate  from  it,  the  more  we  shall  be 
troubled  by  the  unsharp  parts  of  the  picture, 
and  the  more  necessary  will  become  an  incli- 
nation of  the  surface  of  the  image  to  the  axis 
of  the  instrument. 

But  it  is  not  intended  to  say  that  we  can 
take  a  picture  only  in  this  position ;  this  rule 
ought  to  be  applied  for  instance  in  this  way : — 
Tiie  photographer  going  to  take  a  view,  tries 

whether  he  can  find  out  a  spot  from  which  the 

obj*t8  to  be  taken  are  seen  in  the  above-men- 

^md  position.  Has  he  found  such  a  spot  ? 
then  he  can  take  a  picture  on  a  surface  vertical 
to  the  axis  of  the  instrument,  and  can  do  it 
without  a  diaphragm.  If  no  such  spot  can  be 
found,  then  he  ought  to  ascertain  whether  he 
can  obtain  the  desired  effect  by  moving  the 
^  of  the  instrument,  in  which  case  he  can 
obtain,  by  a  corresponding  movement  of  the 
sorface  of  the  image,  a  sharp  picture  without 
a  diaphragm.  The  same  mode  can  be  applied 
if  we  are  going  to  take  objects  at  near  dis- 
tances— objects  which  we  can  place,  if  wc 
choosie,  at  the  required  distance  from  the  in- 
strument. But  if  we  are  obliged  to  take  o])jects 
in  unfavourable  positions,  perhaps  in  a  contrary 
position  to  that  required — ^near  and  far  objects 
on  the  same  place,  or  near  to  each  other — in 
this  case  we  can  only  obtain  a  good  picture  by 
uang  a  smaller  or  larger  diaphragm,  and 
allowing  a  longer  time  for  exposure. 

The  human  eye  is  also  a  camera  obscura,  but 
»  very  little  one.  The  limits  of  its  efficiency 
^  from  8  inches  to  an  indefinite  distance.  A 
lens  of  11  inches  focus  will  reach  from  20  steps 
to  the  indefinite ;  a  lens  of  26  inches  focus  from 
120  steps  to  the  indefinite  ;  and  if  we  were  to 
tonstruct  an  instrument  of  still  greater  dimen- 
sions, perhaps  of  62  inches  focus,  we  should  be 
stabled  to  take,  without  a  diaphragm,  pictures 
^  objects  whose  distance  from  the  instrument 
is  from  500  steps  to  the  indefinite. 

It  has  been  mentioned  already  that  this  lens 
^  especially  fit  for  taking  maps  in  a  smaller 
^  than  the  original.  Copies  of  maps  ought 
^  be  reproduced  with  mathematical  accuracy, 
pf&ierving  all  the  details  of  the  large  original 


exactly,  and  allowing  the  use  of  a  micro- 
scope. Prof.  Petzval  explains  for  this  purpose 
some  contrivance  how  to  arrange  the  original, 
which  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  inner  surface 
of  a  paraboloid  of  rotation.  The  use  of  ^- 
phragms  is  here  limited,  because,  if  stops  of 
too  small  an  aperture  be  applied,  some  of  the 
lines  become  indistinct.  A  well-executed  copy 
of  a  map  is  a  test  of  the  superiority  of  a  lens, 
of  the  chemicals,  and  of  the  photographer. 

The  accuracy  of  this  objective  or  lens,  re- 
quired for  the  last-mentioned  kind  of  work, 
enables  us  to  make  use  of  it  also  for  copying 
originals  in  the  same  size,  and  for  enlarging 
them.  The  effect  of  the  instrument  is  chiefly 
calculated  for  great  distances ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore not  quite  in  the  right  place  if  it  be  used 
for  cop3dng  in  the  same  dimensions  as  the 
original.  In  such  a  case,  as  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity, double  the  length  of  the  original  focus  for 
direct  rays  would  be  required. 

If  it  is  used  for  magnifying  purposes,  pic- 
ture and  object  ought  to  exchange  places.  The 
object  or  the  original  ought  to  be  placed  on 
the  side  of  the  smaller  lens,  and  the  pic- 
ture produced  on  the  side  of  the  larger  lens. 
Very  fine  and  sharp  negatives  on  glass  can  be 
copied  in  an  enlarged  dimension  with  great 
advantage.  But  in  this  case  the  paper  for 
the  positive  copy  of  the  picture  ought  to  pos- 
sess the  form  of  the  paraboloid  of  rotation 
mentioned  before.  Experience  must  teach  us 
in  this  instance;  but  we  may  state  that,  if 
thirtj'  seconds  be  necessary  for  taking  a  copy 
five  times  smaller  than  the  original,  we  may 
take  a  copy  fivG  times  larger  than  the  origin^ 
in  about  ten  minutes,  having  only  twenty- 
five  times  inferior  strength  of  light.  How- 
ever, this  is  only  if  we  take  the  enlai^ed 
copy  in  the  same  light  as  the  diminished 
copy — ^for  instance,  opposite  a  white  wall, 
or  a  clear  skylight.  But  if  we  can  apply 
a  heliostat  with  an  illuminating  lens,  we  can 
increase  the  strength  of  light  to  an  important 
degree,  and  shorten,  therefore,  the  time  of 
exposure. 

These  remarks  have  been  abridged  from  the 
observations  of  Prof.  Petzval  on  the  production 
of  his  new  lens.  They  are  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  the  study  of  his  instrument. 
I  thought  it  advisable  to  omit  all  mathematical 
formuhe.  I  can  onlv  add  that  I  should  have 
preferred  to  see  Prof.  Petzval's  own  report  pub- 
lished  in  English,  arranged  by  a  man  who  is 
more  conversant  with  the  language,  and  even 
with  strict  science  itself.  Should  anybody  of 
more  learning  and  abilities  be  inclined  to  enter 
upon  this  task,  I  should  be  most  happy  to  fur- 
msh  him  with  every  assistanoe  in  my  power. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Pretsch. 
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PHOTOGEAPHIC  CEEMISTRT, 

titrate  of  Silver, 

To  Hit  JSc^r  of  ike  Phoiographie  Jtmnud. 

DubUn,  October  13, 185& 
04  BleBsington  Street. 

SiB> — ^In  former  Numbois  I  have  alluded  to 
sevGoral  cauaes  of  fisdluroB  in  the  collodion  pro- 
cess, and  I  have  lately  disooverod  that  ivhich 
is  no  doubt  the  cause  ci  some  of  the  impurities 
in  nitrate  of  silver. 

Old  baths  are  frequently^  when  hopelessly 
iipoiled,  turned  to  account  to  a  very  hirge  ex- 
tent  by  precipitating  the  chloride  and  convert- 
ing it  ixxton!ietallic  silver ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
the  process  of  reduction  recommended  in  the 
Appendix  to  Mr.  Hardwich's  work  is  often 
employed.  I  allude  to  the  process  of  reduction 
hy  means  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  metallic 
zinc. 

I  carefully  fallowed  Mr.  Hardwich's  direc- 
tions, but  the  result  was  a  total  failure,  although 
I  have  succeeded  in  making  the  purest  nitrate 
from  pure  silver. 

Investigation  of  the  causes  of  failure  proved 
that  there  was  in  the  zinc  of  commerce  some 
metallic  impurity,  which  was  almost  whoUy 
insoluble  in  sulphuric  add,  either  concentrated 
or  diluted;  this  impurity,  on  the  subseuqent 
conversion  into  nitrate,  dissolves  with  the  silver, 
and  contaminates  the  entire  mass. 

I  separated  -a  portion  of  this  impurity,  and 
performed  a  few  experiments  with  it,  of  which 
ihe  following  is  a  ^etch : — 

It  is  but  slightly  acted  on  by  sulphuric  add, 
dther  concentrated  or  dilute. 

It  is  not  acted  on  visibly  by  caustic  alkalies, 
ammonia,  cyanide  of  potassium,  or  glacial  acetic 
acid. 

It  is  readily  soluble  with  disengagement  of 
Has  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  there  is  httle  or 
no  deposit. 

It  is  soluble  to  a  great  extent  with  slight 
residue  in  nitric  add,  with  the  production  of  a 
muddy  liquid. 

Heated  in  a  glass  tube  it  refuses  to  sublime, 
and  fusee  under  the  blowpipe  to  a  yellow  mass. 

I  enclose  a  small  portion,  on  which  Mr. 
Hardwich  may  experiment  further  if  he  thinks 
it  worth  his  while. 

My  e^qperimente  prove  that  it  is  neither 
araenic,  sUver,  nor  pure  zinc,  and  establish  be- 
yond doubt  that  Mr.  Hardwieh's  inatruotians 
in  his  Appendix  leqiure  revision. 

W.  M.  Maoartsst. 

Furfker  analysiB, 

Addition  of  JiiH^O  to  the  solution  in  BC 
jirodnoes  a  white  flooenknt  depoeit,  insoluble 


when  "KRfi  is  added  in  excess.  This  depo^ 
is  partially  -Bolable  in  SO,,  the  solution  being 
opiJescent.  Addition  of  Nfi^O  again  thnMss 
down  the  white  predpitote  with  a  slight  evo- 
lution of  a  gaa,  and  i^  psedpitotc  is  not  wholly 
soluble  in  KCL 

The  gas  generated  by  the  action  of  SCI  on 
the  substanoe,  does  not  produce  any  visihk 
effect  on  a  strip  of  hibulous  paper  wetted  with 
a  solution  of  PbO,  C^H^Og+aHO. 

Silver  reduoed  &om  the  chloride  bv  the 
action  of  the  zinc  and  SO,  was  agitated  for 
upwards  of  twelve  hours  with  SO,,  washed 
repeatedly  with  hot  and  cold  water  (rain)  until 
no  deposit  was  produced  by  BaCl+2H0.  This 
was  again  agitated  for  twenty-four  hours  with 
fiCl,  and  washed  with  rain-water  until  the 
water  produced  no  effect  on  blue  litmus  paper. 
The  silver  thus  puriiiod  was  again  agitated  for 
above  twelve  hours  in  solution  of  NaOjS^Oa-l- 
5H0,  and  washed  until  there  a^)eared  to  be 
no  trace  of  the  hypo,  yet  the  silver  thus  puri- 
fied, when  acted  on  by  NO^,  leaves  a  slight 
amount  of  a  yellowish  residue.  I  endobe  a 
small  sample  of  the  silver. 


Mr,  HardwicV^  Reply  to  Dr.  MacarUietf. 

The  samples  sent  were  so  small  that  no  fiatis- 
factor}'  experiments  could  be  made  with  them. 
Dr.  Macartney,  however,  may  be  assured  that 
the  process  described  is  really  one  of  the  best 
known.  It  is  extensively  used  in  recovering 
metallic  silver  &om  the  waste  assay  liquors, 
and  Mr.  Hardwich  is  credibly  informed  that 
in  some  instances  the  silver  so  obtained  has 
proved  to  be  absolute.  Those  who  know  the 
wonderfid  accuracy  of  the  assay  process  will 
underetand  the  vahio  of  any  recommendation 
proceeding  from  that  source. 

Metallic  zinc  contains  carbon  almost  invari- 
ably, and  this  is  left  "behind  in  the  form  of 
black  flakes  when  the  zinc  is  acted  on  by  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  The  old  nitrate  baths  abound 
usually  in  organic  matter,  much  of  which  is  car- 
ried down  with  the  diver  prodpitated  "by  zinc. 
Hence  if  the  silver  be  not  melted  before  treating 
it  with  nitric  acid,  oxidation  and  contamination 
of  the  nitrate  with  organic  products  will  result. 
Dr.  Macartney  has  rendered  a  service  by  caUing 
attention  to  the  presence  of  impurities;  but  the 
feiult  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  process,  which 
has  been  proved  to  be  suficient  under  ordinary 
circumstances. 

The  black  powder  left  behind  on  dissolving 
zinc  in  dilute  sulphuric  add,  may  contain, 
beddcB  carbon,  sulphide  of  lead,  tin,  and  iron. 
The  quantity  of  bladk  reddue  varies  with  dif- 
ferent samples  of  zinc. 


Jar.  6,.ld6&]        lOWBSAL  OF  !EHB  FH0TQ6AA£QIC  aOdSTT. 
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IEEE  LiaSDft  MEEnimQ  W  THE  BRTTIfiH 
i£IB0ClAIION  SOBl  the  ADVANCE- 
MENT OF  SGEENCK 

(kNitHh-CRsftCiriM,    By  Dk.  J.  B.  Edwabds* 

T^  author  reftired  to  tiie  physiological  eflects  of 
ftis  suhstanoe,  and  m  his  mqidzies  relative  to  it 
Bid  joropoBed'  to  himself  liie  qpeation, — "  Did  it  or 
diditJiotposaesapoiaonoiEsqiiidities?'*  With  this 
dlgect  he  nad'  heen  Ibd  to  azperimentalize  on  va- 
zious  animalB  whose  digestive  organs  differed  reij 
widdj,  and  in  eveiy  case  he  had'  found  that  it 
was  nigfilj  poisonous.  In  tibe  case  of  man,  also, 
1  few  dropB  acted  very  powerfully  in  causing 
beadBcfae,  and  the  symptoms  produced' were  very 
omiLir  to  those  caused  by  the  administration  of 
itndada, — b  ftct  which  rendered  fiirther  and  flill 
kqiniyTerT  important;  Dr.  Edwards  had  also  ex- 
penmentea  upon  a  group  of  xyloid  substances  of 
mnu  oii^m^  such  as  those  produced  by  the 
action  of  mtric  add  upon  starch  and  sugar,  and 
die  resdtB:  sppeBsed  toi  show  tiiat  they  drnered 
naterisllv  fiom  nitro-g^ycerine  in  not  being  poa- 
BBftei  or  such  pemioious  properties. 

0i»  tA«  3t^  Cdllodum  Processes. 
By  If.  SrKKg  Ward,  Esqv 


Tbb  anthor  obeerTed:  that  some  apology  waa  due 
Aon  Inm  for  occnpying'  the  time  of  the  Section 
^  this  sohject^  aa  he  had  already  iiitroduoed  it 
ttChfiiftnfaam^  asdagain  last  year  at  Dublin;  but 
ia  die  dsf  pfoaaas*  he  tfaou^nt  there  was  mora 
Kope  fi>r  mveatigation  than  m  any  odier  depart- 
VBBt  of  photography^  and  he  mentioned  the  oon- 
^oediQieandieA  and  expenmenta  of  both  Frmoh 
fed^Dgiiah.phatocraphtts  on  tlie  subject^  a  result 
aC  which  bemg  that  they  had  a  ^vaat  number  of 
^iflenat  procaaeca  puhli8hedy--flo  many,,  indeed, 
tbt  they  wsn  Bkuy  to  create  aome  confusion. 
'Qi(iiewaB,howeveivan.adTantBaB  in  their  rarietr, 
M  moBt  of  them  were  capable  of  modification  and 
interchan^ability^  so  that  an  operator  might  adapt 
ttch  to  his  own  parlicnlair  ref^nirements.  It  had 
^Mn  ohjeeted.to  the  use  of  many  of  ^e  methods 
ifopoeed  that  they  required  so  mudi  manipuliv- 
^;  but^  in  his  opinion^ the  great  thing  to  be 
limed  at  waa  a  superior  result^  and  certainly  he 
W  no  tme  artist  who  objected  to  one  or  two 
QUXB  operations^  providad'  tk  sucoeasfol  result  were 
attained.  Indeed,  many  of  the  operations  were 
inon  for  the  purpose  of  coooaeting  enors  or  re^ 
^nng  stains  than  necessary  parta  of  the  process. 
Ha  then  detailed  a  variety  of  ihe  dry  processes^ 
Bifening  in  teoana  of  hi§^  eulogy  to  tluit.  proposed 
V  Mr.  MaiEwell  Lrte^.  in:  whick  a  fihn  of  meta* 
SBbtins'  is*  used  'Khis  proeeso^  he  tiiought,  had 
■ot  obtained  the  notice  of  whioh  it  was  well 
^^y.  It  had  beeitj  ui|pad  that,  the  dry  prooesa 
^  BHMtly  fioled  in  the  poductioniof  viewa  of  the 
^i^nageof  tzeesandof  watBrin:mQtian;.but  in  titia 
^"inet  Hr.  Lyte'a  proooaa  was  nngulariy  succesa- 
^  He  naght  stete^  in  eomdnaion,  tiiat  none  of 
ve  dry  eoUodSon  pwipnasas  tint  had  come  under 
Bb  QotioB  warn  an  aanaitive;  aa  theji  were  repes* 
^nted  to  be^  although  that  waa  a  matter  of  minor 
^^^V^n^Binoa  as  it  reamed  small  pictiue%  especially 


such  as  were  used  for  the  stereoscope ;  yet  it 
of  mudi  Gonsequfinoe  in  larger  pictures. 


On  a  Process  fir  the  Bsttmatum  ofActimsmr, 
By  Mr.  R.  J.  Fowlkk. 

Tkr  author  said  that,  in  drawing  the  attention  of 
the  Section  to  tiie  eatimatioti  of  the  aotinic  faroe  of 
tile  solar  radiations,  his  object  was  oather  to  add 
whfVb  he  presumed  were  new  ihcts^to  the  scienoa  of 
actinometry,  than  to  present  a  pofeot  and  complata 
process  in  every  rsspect  In  the  ninth  volume  of 
Gmelin^s  '  Handbook  of  Chemistry,'  he  found  it 
stated  that  ^^  oxalate  of  ammonia  mised  with  acpie- 
ous  protochloride  of  mercury  is  deeomposed  under 
the  mfluence  of  light,  yielding^  8al«-animoniac,  calo- 
mely  and  carbcnuc  acid ; ''  it  also  stated  that ''  the 
miztnre  of  the  two  solutions  remains  dear  in  the 
dark,  in  daylight  it  becomes  turbid  in  six  minutsi^ 
and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  deposits  calomel, 
which  in.  sunshine  quickly  fiills  down  in  soft  flakes^ 
surrounded  wilh  babbles  of  oadbonio  add.  The 
filtrate  no  longer  contains- meraury,  but  chloride  of 
ammonia  and  undfioompoeed'oacamte  of  ammoniat'' 
On  seeing  tiiis  he  was  at  once  struck  with  the  idea 
that  here  might  be  the  elements  of  a  poeesa  for 
actinometry,  and  whether  this  was  the  fact  he  left 
them  to  judge  from,  the  experiments  he  had  tried 
on  the  subject  He  fbund  it  tme  that  the  solu- 
tions named  might  be  kept  unchanged  for  an  inde- 
finite period  in  the  dark ;  tiiat  the  calomel  began 
to  predpitate  in  from  IS'to  20«eeonds  in  fall  sniir 
shine ;.  and  also  that  the  precipitate  ceased  immaiP 
diately  the  veaad  containing  the  solution  wm 
remored  from  solar  infiuenoe,  thua  showing  tha# 
the  action  is  not  continued  in  darkness^  even  whan 
the  change  has  been  partially  effected,,  and  that 
the  action  of  the  actinism,  is  not  in  tills  oaaa 
cat8l3^c.  He  had  also  exposed  three  tubes  oour 
tainingthe  mixed  solutions  to  pretty  unifoomi  lig^iU 
No<  I  for  ten  minutes ;  No.  2  twenty  minutes ; 
No.  3  forty  minutes ;  the  results  being  that  No.  2 
contained  twice  the  bulk  of  precipitate  of  No.  I, 
and  No.  3  ts^ice  the  bulk  of  No^  2.  When  tiia 
soluticms  were  exposed  several  hours,  the  vessel 
containing  them  was  fbund  to  be  completdy  filled 
with  a  magma  of  the  precipitated  calomeL  From 
these  experiments  it  appears  conclusive  that  tha 
mixture  of  solutions*  en  oxalate  o£  ammonia  antf 
protochloride  of  mercury  lis- very  sensitive  to  light; 
and  as  this  action  of  light  is  not  catalytic,  the  piB-> 
dpitate  obtained  may  be  considered  as  produced' 
by  solar  influence  idone>  and,  lastiy,  that  a  definita 
amount  of  precipitate  ia  produced  by  a  definite 
amount  of  actinic  fbroe,  taua  proving  that  tiiana 
are  elements  of  oortainty  and  unifiDnnity  in  tfaa- 
behaviour  of  the  mixed  solutions  when  exposed  te 
sohir  influence,  from  which  a  certain  method  fiic 
estimating  the  actinic  force-  may  be  formed  1£ 
extneme  (ulicacy  were  raquiredin  the  estimatum^ 
the  predpitate  might  be  collected,  dried,  and 
weigned ;  oul^  VFhera  this  waa  uxmeoessary,  gBadu^ 
ated  tubea  mi^t  be  uaed  fore^oain^  the  miaad 
solutions^ .  and  from,  which,,  after  standing  a  certaia 
time  in  the  daxk,  tha  anuunt  oouldatonce  b»ieaif 
ofi^  Mr.  Eowier  stated  tiiat  in.hi8  ezperimenfca  hft 
had  uaed  a  nearly  satmatad  aolution  of  the  tarn 
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saltSy  but  this  was  by  no  means  neoeasarj,  as  he 
found  that,  if  a  drop  of  the  solution  of  protochlo- 
ride  of  mercury,  containing  only  rA^th  part  of  a 
grain  of  that  salt,  were  added  to  366  grains  of  the 
solution  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  and  exposed  to  the 
light,  the  calomel  would  still  be  precipitated, — ^the 
reaction  in  fact  being  so  delicate  that  it  might  be 
used  as  a'coniirmatoTy  test  for  the  presence  of  the 
protochloride  of  mercury.  He  stated,  in  conclusion, 
that  it  would  be  interesting  to  Imow  how  the 
absorbed  actinism  of  M.  Ni^pce  de  St.  Victor  woidd 
»:flrect  the  solutions.  He  had  made  some  experi- 
ments in  that  direction,  but  not  with  sufficient 
success  to  warrant  any  positive  assertions. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Fowler's  paper,  no  immediate 
remarks  being  made*  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Mrbceb, 
F.R.S.,  exhibited  several  specimens  of  Chromatic 
Photographs,  some  being  on  calico  or  a  similar 
fabric,  produced  by  previously  soaking  the  material 
employed  in  a  solution  of  peroxalate  of  iron ;  the 
eifects  produced  were  both  singular  and  novel,  and 
the  method  promises  to  lead  to  {>hotogTaphic  co- 
lour-printing ;  it  is  at  least  a  step  in  that  direction. 
As  the  photomiphs  were  being  handed  round  for 
examination,  Mr.  Mercer  gave  a  few  brief  ex- 
planations of  the  circumstances  that  led  to  their 
production. 

On  the  Choice  of  Subject  in  Photography ,  and 
.    the  Adaptation  of  different  Processes,     By 
W.  LiwDON  Smith. 

Thb  author  said  it  was  the  grand  reproach  thrown 
against  photography  that  it  was  a  merely  mecha- 
nical operation,  and  that  its  votaries  need  not 
necessarily  possess  taste,  imagination,  or  even  a 
knowledge  of  the  rudimentary  elements  of  pictorial 
art  A  writer  in  the  last  Number  of  tne  'Art 
Journal '  states  that  his  object  is  to  show  that  no 
mechanical  process  can  long  supersede  the  living 
agency  of  man's  mind,  and  that  photography  is, 
and  never  can  be  anything  more  than,  a  servant 
of  servants;  and  the  writer  proceeds,  in  a  long  and 
tedious  exposition,  to  prove  by  arguments  neither 
novel  nor  mgenious,  the  utter  inadequacy  of  pho- 
tography to  maintain  the  position  in  which  its 
admirers  would  place  it  Now  these  remarks,  he 
was  aware,  would  make  not  the  slightest  im- 
pression on  genuine  disciples  of  the  art,  but  he 
mtroduoed  them  because  adverse  criticisms  were 
in  some  measure  merited  by  the  ill  choice  of  sub- 
jects the  majority  of  photographers,  both  pro- 
fessional and  amateur,  had  made,  the  former 
generally  styling  themselvesphotographic  "artists," 
with  wHat  impropriety  their  specimens  too  often 
showed.  However,  within  tne  last  two  years 
there  had  been  very  great  improvement  The  art 
in  the  first  days  of  photography  was  totally  lost 
sight  of  in  the  excitement  proauced  by  the  marvels 
of  the  seimce,  and  it  is  but  lately  that  the  camera 
has  been  transferred  from  the  hands  of  the  chemist 
who  has  taught  us  indispensable  knowledge,  and 
to  whom  we  could  not  be  sufficiently  grateM,  to 
the  hands  of  the  artist,  who  now  demonstrates 
daUy  the  beauty  and  truth  of  its  representations. 
The  most  common  subjects  represented  have  been 
architectural  views ;  and  the  French  photographers 
have  airived  at  a  great  amount  of^  perfection  in 


this  department,  yet  even  in  the  best  of  their  pic-       ^ 
tures  there  is  often  a  want  of  taste  in  the  point  of       ^ 
view  selected.    They  are  too  often  taken  from  an       \ 
elevation,  to  prevent  the  inclination  upwards  of       ^ 
the  camera  (which  causes  the  upright  lines  to       ^ 
converge),  and  consequently  there  is  a  loss  of  mag- 
nitude, and  the  beauties  of  perspective  are  dimi-       ' 
nished.   Again,  they  are  generally ''  fuU-front "  in-       ^ 
stead  of  '*  in  perspective, '  which  latter  position  is       ' 
always  more  picturesque.    But  it  is  in  landscape 
that  the  glorious  fidelity  of  the  camera,  when  its       ^ 
direction  is  controlled  oy  the  true  artist,  is  most 
evident    None  but  he  can  experience  the  delight       ^ 
of  catching  the  most  transient  effects  of  ever-       i 
changing  nature.    It  is  in  this  direction  that  the 
glorious  fiiture  of  artistic  photography  lays,  and       ^ 
the  true  lover  of  nature  will  d^ignt  more  in  a 
specimen  of  this  dass  than  in  scores  of  hasty       J 
sKetcheSj  even  by  clever  men,  or  in  the  gaudy  and       i 
meretricious  colouringof  thepre-Raphaeute,  vainly       i 
attempting  to  delineate  by  th^  hand  that  whicn 
tiie  sun  himsellf  paints  for  us  in  the  photograph       i 
with  such  exquisite  detail.     Photographers  are 
generally  too  mghtened  of  getting  the  sun  in  the 
camera,  as  they  say,  and  take  their  views  with  its 
back  to  their  best  mend,  and  thus  they  lose  all  the 
cross  shadow^s  which  give  a  stereoscopic  effect  to  a 
picture,  and,  in  fact,  get  hardly  any  shadow  at  sll ; 
as  with  the  sun  in  the  position  mentioned,  the 
shadows  are  all  behind  the  different  objects  com-       i 
posing  the  view.    He  had  invariably  found  that       i 
the  most  pleasing  pictures  were  taken  with  the 
sun  shining  right  on  the  front  of  the  camera,  and 
nearly  into  the  lens :  but  in  this  caae  the  precaution 
must  be  taken  to  snield  the  lens  fit>ni  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  by  the  hand  or  otherwise.    Water 
in  motion  is  rarely  reproduced  with  success,  except 
in  instantaneous  views,  and  for  the  present  that 
must  be  left  to  the  painter,  who  by  ^e  aid  of 
white  paint  and  hard  brushes  can  give  us  any 
amount  of  cataract   The  painter  himself  even  con- 
descends to  use  the  camera  for  the  depiction  of 
foliage  and  herbage,  and  photographic  studies  of 
foreground  are  most  generally  aomired  for  the  ex- 
treme delicacy  with  which  the  veinings  and  mark- 
ings of  the  teuderest  herb  or  flower  are  delineated ; 
still  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  foregrounds  are 
most  lovely  when  adjuncts  to  an  extended  view. 
The  study  of  composition  is  as  necessary  to  the 
photographer  as  to  the  painter,  and  every  student 
of  the  art  may  derive  much  benefit  from,  the  study 
of  J.  D.  Harding's  'Principles  and  Practice  of 
Art,'  which,  containing  much  from  which  many 
will  dissent,  conveys  to  an  inquirer  much  useful 
and  practical  information.    With  reference  to  the 
latter  portion  of  his  subject,  the  author  mentioned 
that  calotype  paper  was,  in  his  opinion,  suitable 
for  giving  t>old  efiects,  though  open  to  objection 
on  account  of  its  want  of  clear  definition  and  its 
granular  surface.   The  wax  paper  was  more  homo- 
geneous ;  but  both  methods  are  now  generally  ex- 
ploded.   Albumen  on  glass  cave  exquisite  defini- 
tion, and  was  most  successmlly  used  for  taking 
engravings  and  paintings,  on  account  of  the  clear- 
ness of  lines  and  the  absence  of  dirtineafl  in  the 
white  parte,  a  &ult  to  which  collodion  is  liable. 
In  his  opinion,  the  albumen-on-glass  process  could 
not  be  improved  upon  by  any  of  the  modem  pro- 
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ome  to  which  Mr.  Waid  had  alluded.  Alter  all, 
tbe  ooUodicm  prooefls  seemed  the  best,  notwith- 
rtaaduig  the  inconTenience  experienced  by  its  ex- 
treme delicacy.  The  coUodio-albumen  processy  so 
much  adyocfl^  at  present,  appeared  to  him  ex- 
tremelj  misatisfiictoryi  though  the  confidence  of 
ita  sumwrters  was  unfunded ;  and  as  to  the  dry 
collo^on  process,  by  it  no  satisfScMstory  effects  have 
yet  been  produced,  thous^  every  effort  had  been 
'made  by  its  adTocates.  He  concluded  by  hoping 
that  the  remarks  he  had  made  might  excite  dis- 
ciiadon,  that  so  any  fidlacy  might  be  confuted,  and 
loT  troth  oonfiTmea. 

The  Rev.  W.  V.  Habcouiit,  who  had  taken  the 
ohiir  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  deprecated 
IDT  leng^ened  discussion  on  account  of  tne  time. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Wabd  said  the  thanks  of  the  Section 
were  doe  to  Mr.  Mercer  for  his  experiments,  and, 
b  re&renoe  to  the  last  paper,  remarked  that  he 
oould  not  agree  altogether  with  its  author  as  to 
vtifltic  di&ulties.  A  tyro  in  the  art  woidd  do 
uything,  but  a  photographic  artist  could  only 
become  one  by  repeated  trials.  He  did  not  con- 
■der  it  to  be  right  to  chan^  photo^phy  from  a 
■aence  to  an  a^ ;  and  genume  artistic  effects  were 

vodooed  through  photography  being  under  the 

wwmuon  of  the  chemist  and  the  physicist.    To 

^eoire  the  full  effect  of  foliage  and  of  water, 
Bocii  exposure  was  absolutely  necessary.  The 
pit  practical  difficulty  was  to  hit  the  right  point 
wtnreen  imder-  and  over-exposure,  as  the  effect  of 
%iit  was  more  powerful  at  first  than  afterwards. 
He  miffht  say  &at  the  less  a  photographer  was 
tttigfied  with  what  he  had  accomplished,  the  more 
likejj  was  he  to  succeed  better  in  future. 

Hr.  SuTH  said  that  he  believed  the  simpler  the 
onipulation  and  materials  the  better.  He  thought 
tbe  diy  process  a  complete  fidlure.  Photographers 
ought  he  divided  into  two  sections :  the  scientific, 
^0  sought  out  and  experimented  upon  compli- 
cated processes ;  and  the  artistic,  whose  great  ob- 
ject was  to  produce  the  best  effects. 

Dr.  Odlino  observed  that  some  instruments  had 
been  naed  by  Bunsen  and  others  to  determine  the 
ictinic  force,  but  they  were  entirely  out  of  the 
fetch  of  the  ordinary  practitioner.  He  trusted 
Mr.  Fowler  would  proceed  with  his  researches,  and 
inquired  if  the  decomposition  of  the  solution  re- 
wed  to  had  proceeded  jNirt/MisMi  with  the  length 
tf  exposure  P 

Mr.  FowLEB  replied  that  probably  the  first  five 
woonds  elapsed  without  any  action  whatever. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

To  make  8tereo9copie  Spectacles, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal, 

Gaydon  Street,  Barnstaple, 
October  16,  1658. 

Sib, — ^As  I  have  not  had  an  application  from 
^y  one  respecting  the  way  to  make  stereo- 
'^^  spectacles  (your  readers  perhaps  thinking 
^e  advertisement  a  hoax),  I  shall  not  be  doing 
1hem  an  injustice  by  asking  you  to  pvhVeh 


(not  advertise)  it  in  your  next  Number, — 
hoping  it  will  be  interesting  and  useful  to 
the  admirers  of  the  stereoscopic  branch  of  pho^ 
tography.  Jomr  Pabksb. 

Obtain  a  pair  of  stereoscopic  glasses,  about  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter,  and  put  the  thin 
edges  towards  each  other  in  what  spectacle-frame 
you  may  choose,  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  ordi- 
nary stereoscope ;  but  in  addition  to,  and  instead 
of  the  usual  spectacle-bridge  for  the  nose,  have 
something,  not  transparent,  fixed  between  the  eye- 
pieces, two  inches  long  in  the  shortest  part  of'^it, 
to  prevent  the  right  eye  seeing  the  lert  picture, 
and  vice  versd — something  the  shape  of  this : 


From  1  to  2,  two  inches ;  and  from  3  to  4^  about 
an  inch. 

K  the  frame  is  made  of  steel,  or  any  other 
metal,  the  bridge  may  be  made  of  the  same  mate- 
rial, and  soldered  to  the  eye-pieces:  any  other 
shape  bridge,  or  any  other  material  may  be  used, 
according  to  taste,  so  Ion?  as  the  stereoscopic 
picture  mtly  can  be  seen  witii  the  spectacles. 

It  will  \)e  necessary,  of  course,  to  hold  the  pic- 
tures in  the  proper  position,  as  they  are  in  other 
stereoscopes,  so  as  to  see  them  without  pain  to 
the  eyes,  which  will  be  found  easy  by  a  little 
practice. 

With  this  instrument^  a  pack  of  slides  can  be 
taken  up  and  looked  at  with  the  result  of  the  usual 
stereoscope,  and  a  choice  selection  of  subjects  can 
be  mounted  in  a  book  and  seen,  having  all  the 
pleasing  effects  which  nerhaps  are  only  to  be  sur- 
passed by  nature  itself.  Many  pictures  are  mag- 
nified more  with  the  stereoscopic  spectacles  than 
they  can  be  with  the  usual  stereoscope,  by  hold- 
ing the  cards,  or  book  containing  the  views,  &c., 
nearer  to  the  eyes. 

The  cost  of  the  gflasses  should  not  be  more  tluyi 
^  OT  id,  by  the  single  pain  and  may  be  had  o£^ 
or  through,  any  respectable  aealer  in  spectadee. 


Printing  on  Albuminized  Paper, 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal, 

Chester,  Oct  4, 1858. 
Snt, — Now  that  the  picture-taking  season  is 
nearly  over,  and  many  of  us  have  a  goodly 
stock  of  negatives  ready  for  the  printing-frames, 
would  you  kindly  give  us  the  benefit  of  your 
experience  on  the  subject  of  printing  on  al- 
buminized paper  ? 

1.  What  is  the  best  method  of  salting  the 
paper? 

2.  What  is  the  best  strength  for  the  nitrate 
of  silver  solution  ? 

3.  What  is  the  best  way  of  making  a  toning 
bath? 

4.  Is  it  necessaxy  to  flit  after  or  before 
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tinn? 

S.  WbatisiheBa&stiniGthod  of 'WBahing  tho 
proafe ;  'hcfW'hmg  ought  they  to  be  in  the  water ; 
vni,  generally,  the  most  effectual  way  of  se- 
cariiig  permanency? 

After  aH  i^at  has  been  said  upon  these 
pomtsy  much  omcertamty  prevails  among  ama- 
taan ;  and  yon  woidd  be  eoonfeziing  a&your  on 
many  phdtographeis  who  wish  to  preserve  the 
TBSiiltB  of  their  sonuner  labours,  by  answering 
in  the  next  Number  of  yonr  Jotimal  the  ques- 
tions I  .have  written  down. 

As  Obigikal  Subscbibeb. 

[1.  In  the  early  Numbers  of  the  Journal,  the 
mode  of  tmanipulfliion  in  the  preparation  of  albu- 
minized'paper  has  been  already  ctescribed.  Great 
care  is  usea  by  many  of  those  who  make  a  pro- 
Smnxm  of  it,  and  pzobaUyjou  can  buy  it  more 
satisfactorily  than  you  can  make  it :  consult  ourad- 
vertisiBg  columns ;  but  reject  any  which  has  an 
mqkleasant  odour,  particularly  if  gelatine  is  added 
to  the  albumen,  which  is  sometimes  the  case.  The 
mtiate  of  silver  solution  upon  which  the  paper  is 
floatedoffcen  becomes  discoloured,  and  your  pictures 
will  have  an  unpleasant  yellow  tone  where  they 
ought  to  be  perfectly  white.  If  you  determine  to 
prepare  your  own  paper,  then  use  the  chloride  of 
oanum  (which  is  not  afiected  by  damp^  in  the  pro- 
portion of  3  per  cent  of  the  fluid,  wnich  may  be 
the  pure  albumen  of  neto-lnid  eggs,  or  diluted  with 
any  portion  of  water,  so  as  to  produce  the* degree 
of  ffloas  desired.;  one  drop  of  fflacial  acetic  acid  to 
eadi  oimce  of  fluid  tends  mu(3i  to  make  the  paper 
keep,  after  it  has  been  sensitized  with  the  sUver- 
baih.  It  has  been  said  that  these  Alms  of  albumen 
are  Jiotcoasulated  by  heat,  and  it  is  useless  to  iron 
pi^pared  albuminised  paner;  we  can  only  say, 
nam  actual  experience,  tnat  more  agreeable  re- 
sults will  take  place  if  the  pimer  is  ironed  with  a 
veiy  hot  iron,  tne  albuminizedpaper  being  placed 
between  blotting-paper  for  that  purpose. 

.2.  Sixty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce 
of  water,  u  a  white  precipitate  forms  during  the 
time  you  are  floating  the  paper  on  the  solution, 
you  have  exhausted  your  silver  from  the  fluid,  and 
more  must  be  added.  This  occurs  very  frequently 
if  you  use %  papem,  who  «eem  to  use  a  need- 
less excess  of  chloride  in  their  preparation. 

•8.  You  will  find  this-well  described  in  Hard- 
wich*8  Manual. 

4.  After  you  have  well  toned  your  picture,  im- 
merse for  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  «olu- 
tion  of  hyposulphite  of  soda— 1  ounce  to  12  of 
water. 

5.  Every  trace  of  hyposiilphite  must  be  removed, 
v^idh  may  be  efiected  in  a  short  or  long  time  ao- 
cording  to  the  means  you  resort  to  for  that  pmpoae, 
the  most  effectual  o^  which  is  tto  use  yonr  own 
hands,  and  frequently  move  the  proofs.  We  have 
aaan  .oomplicaied  appaxatus  of  different  troughs 
vvhere  the  water  passes  from  one  to  the  other;  and 
which  are  worse  than  useless  unless  the  prints 
are  often  moved,  prints  thereby  getting  but  little 
agitation  in  the  seemingly  abundant  suppfy  of 
wilier.    We  believe,  to  secnse  .pewnanenty,  Aat 


{fliotogmphs  abanld  be  iranad  with 'an  iron  as  hat 
as  nan  be  used  without  cansiqg  .attf  i^ury  to  the 
paper.  The  effiust  of  heat  in  giviug  ^permaneoigr 
IS  well  illufltiated  in  the  donmtic  i^psiation  of 
marking  linen.  The  maridng  is  gaomllir  oblite- 
rated or  deteriorated  in  the  Ittondj^in  aveiy  shoit 
time 'Unless  heat  be  applied,. and  tiien  tiie perma- 
nence seems  .to  be  ensured. — ^Ed.] 


ANSWEBS  TO  CfOBEEBPOiraENTB. 

Gkntlbmen  desirous  of  adnriswim.  into  the 
Photoffraphic  Society,  are  requested  to  oomnumi- 
cate  vnth  the  Secretary,  1  New  Oo¥eniry  fitne^ 
PieoadiUy,  W. 

Bir  Jephaon  iVbrr^a.— Manv  thaxiks  for  yovr  most 
mteresting  specimen,  which  bdoU  receive  a  notice  in 
ournezt 

R.  H.  B. — ^A  Tomig  man  is  desTOiB  of  leBniingihe 
aa*t  of  photaerapny,  and  wishss  to %oow  tf  any  meur 
readers  would  teach  him ;  theTemaneMtion  to  befaii 
SBTTioeB  in  the  art  Should  that  bs  the  oaaB,  we  ahdl 
be  pleased  to  -pat  them  in  commnnifiiiion  with  him. 

Thomas  Falconer  has  -kindly  inlonned  as  that  in  the 
« J^orth  British  Beview,'  August,  1847,  No.  XTV.  aiti- 
de  8,  '*  On  FhotogTBphy,"  written  by  Sir  Da^d  Biew. 
star,  is  a  short  note,  being  the  first  published  notioe  of 
the  use  of  the  double  iodide  of  silTer  in  the  Talbotjpe 
prooera. 

T.  M.  writes  that  he  is  quite  satisfled  that  his  gutts- 
percha  bath  has  been  the  cause  of  his  fulings.  vTith 
him,  08  with  others,  there  seems  to  foe  eome  difficulty 
in  obtsinins  a  good  porcelain  or  eartfaenwaire  one,  and 
he  has  sou^t  for  advertisementii  in  won.  We  obteinsd 
our  own  fi^m  Hr.  Bourquin  of  NamnazufltiMt,  Oxfiord 

W,  P.  {Ifewoattle). — YoorllflttBris  nnder  eonsidsrs- 
tion. 

O.  8.  {Sunderland), — The  mode  of  Q(n:odiiff  plans,  Ac. 
has  been  fuUj  described  in  farmer  iNum&rB  of  the 
Journal,  to  which  we  refer  you.  No  distortion  will 
teke  place  if  jou  use  a  good  single  landscape  lens. 

C.  H.  H.  ( CheW.a).-—T\ie  prints  you  hare  sent  seem 
to  fail  for  want  of  intensity  m  the  neaatiTe.  One  has 
evidently  been  too  long  in  the  hypo%afh ;  hence  ^ 
yellow  tone  which  pervades  it 

W.  J.  B.  (HoTToto). — Tour  lequeet  has  been  re- 
eeiVed ;  we  hope  to  see  you  at  the  neKtmeeliiig  df  the 
Society,  on  December  7. 

Dr.  T.L.-P. — ^Your  letter  oaatainiiig'ycrar  addrssB 
has  been  unfortunately  mislaid,  or  we  should  have 
replied  befoxe  this. 

Mr.  Campbell's  paper  on  the  iPerspectiTe  of  iPhoto- 
grapby,  ana  J.  B.  S^Jencer,  must  be  postponed  to 
our  next 

Some  other  communiualiuus  aie  so  evidently  adapted 
for  advertisements,  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  reply 
to  them.  Statements  have  reached  tub  that  our  ad- 
vertising columns  liave  been  made  the  medium  of  ob- 
taining postage  stamps  for  which  no  return  has  been 
made.  We  can  only  ask  our  readers  to  use  due 
caution. 

Communications  received  from — ^T.  D.  Eaton,  l^or- 
widi;  J.  B.  Keene;  W.  M.  Macartney;  Amicus; 
H.  P.  Robinson  ;  W.  Ellis. 


All  fiommunifatJonB  for  the  Journal  should  be  ad- 
dnased  to  the  Editor,  at  the  PuhliBhers,lIa«n.  TAVLoa 
and  Fbahcxs,  Bed  lion  Courts  ^eet  Btoee^  IX. 
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Fboiests  have  reached  the  Council  against  an 
ananthorized  and  vexatioas  use  made  of  papers 
lead  before  the  Society.  Members  complain 
that  notes  of  their  oommimications,  more  or 
leas  inexact,  are  taken  ^thout  their  consent 
and  piinted  without  their  roTision.  Against 
this  WTODg  they  claim  protection.  These  pre- 
tesided  reports,  they  aU^e,  often  compromise 
their  fame,  and  sometimes  grossly  injure  sd- 
enop.  In  an  art  inducted  by  the  most  delicate 
experiments,  and  in  which  the  success  often 
depends  on  minute  accuracy  of  detail,  it  is 
obvious,  say  the  complaining  members,  that  no 
man  can  report  his  trials  and  successes  satis- 
factorily save  the  experimenter  himself.  On 
these  grounds,  they  declare,  with  special  em- 
phasis, against  the  appearance  in  print  of  any 
reports  of  their  papers  save  such  as  they  may 
themselves  furnish  for  the  purpose ;  and  they 
call  upon  the  Council,  in  the  common  interest 
of  Photography  and  Photographers,  to  find 
some  remedy  for  an  evil  which  they  deplore 
and  denounce. 

The  ConncO  have  considered  the  case,  and 

hare  looked  with  more  care  into  the  existing 

kw  of  literary  and  scientific  copyright.     They 

have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  remedy 

rs^ts  for  the  evil,  and  at  the  instance  of  feUow- 

khooreFB  in  the  good  cause,  they  mean  to 

eaSane  their  right.     Not  that  they  desire  to 

lestzain  in  any  way  the  free  intercourse  of 

Fbotographcrs; — on  the  contrary,  they  wish  the 

intereoorse  of  thought  to  be  free  as  air  and 

easy  as  light.     They  are  eager  for  publicity, 

and  will  never  consciously  abandon  a  system  of 

oomimmieation  and  discussion  from  which  they 

derive  their  force  as  a  public  body.  Whoeverwill 

aid  them  to  reach  the  distant  observer,  the  early 

student,  and.  the  heart  of  the  general  public, 

wiU  deserve,  and  shall  receive,  their  thanks. 

Bat   as  art  can  derive  no  benefit  from  the 

pahEcation  of  clandestine  and  imperfect  reports, 

the  Council  believe  that  they  are  consulting  the 

te  interests  of  science,  and  maintaining  the 

fOL,  T. 


individual  rights  of  their  members,  in  prohi- 
biting for  the  future  any  surreptitious  and 
unauthorized  reports  of  papers  read  before  the 
Society.  The  Society  is  its  own  reporter.  The 
Photographic  Jourkal  is  the  official  record  of 
its  proceedings.  Gentlemen  who  elect  to  read 
papers  before  the  meetings,  by  that  very  act 
select  the  organ,  as  well  as  the  time,  the  lan- 
guage, and  the  circumstances  through  which 
they  prefer  to  make  their  appeal  to  the  world. 
It  is  not  to  be  endured  that,  after  such  election, 
gentlemen  should  stand  in  fear  of  seeing  their 
express  designs  defeated,  their  copyright  in- 
vaded, and  their  discoveries  announced  in  lan- 
guage not  their  own,  and  for  which  they  would 
be  ashamed  to  admit  any  responsibility.  This 
wrong  must  cease.  The  Coimcil  believe  they 
possess  power  to  protect  their  members ;  they 
certainly  possess  the  wiU,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  resolution,  which  was  passed  at 
their  last  meeting : — 

"  Complaints  having  been  made  that  the 
papers  communicated  to  the  Society 
appear  in  other  journals  before  their 
publication  in  the  Society's  Journal,  it 
is  resolved  that  the  Secretary  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  proprietors  to 
desist  from  such  publication." 

We  must  again  remind  our  readers  of  the 
near  approach  of  the  opening  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Exhibition  at  Edinburgh,  as  no  pic- 
tures can  be  received  after  the  1st  and  2nd  of 
December,  being  the  last  days  on  which  ex- 
hibitors can  contribute. 

The  Nottingham  Photographic  Society,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastile,  con- 
templates opening  an  Exhibition  about  the  20th 
of  December — the  objects  being  **  to  encourage 
the  Art  of  Photography  in  this  neighbourhood, 

Bv  collecting  the  best  photographio  epecimeni ; 
Photogrsphic  literature; 
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The  mterooune  of  its  Menben  at  occasional  Con- 

TenazioiieB;  and 
Periodical  Exhibitions,  when  prizes  will  be  awarded 

to  the  best  local  talent" 

We  smcerely  wish  our  friends  in  Nottingham 
every  success  and  encouragement,  and  trust 
that  all  practisers  of  the  art  will  afford  them 
some  proof  of  their  skill  by  liberal  contributions. 

We  also  hear  that  at  Bath  a  Society  is  in 
process,  of  fomiation,  and  that  Mr.  Tito,  their 
representative  in  parliament,  has  extended  to  it 
his  encouragement ;  with  the  patronage  of  such 
an  admirer  of  art,  we  believe  perfect  prosperity 
will  be  the  result. 

We  regret  to  hear  that  Mr.  Sutton,  of  Jersey, 
has  met  with  a  serious  loss  by  fire,  his  labora- 
toiy  having  been  witirely  destroyed.  It  affords 
a  caution  to  photographers  to  exercise  all  care 
in  their  mampula1i<HL3. 

Mr.  Hewlett  has  sent  us  some  specimens  of 
woft  done  with  Mr.  Rosses  new  lens;  they  are 
placed  in  the  Society's  Reading-rooms,  and 
need  no  observation  of  ours  beyond  calling  the 
attention  of  Members  to  their  beauty,  which  will 
be  eonfirmed  by  their  own  observation.  We 
may  here  remark  also,  Mr.  Hewlett  complains 
that  some  of  his  professional  friends  have  ima- 
gined that  his  copies  of  Mr.  De  la  Rue's  wonder- 
ful pictures  of  ^e  moon  are  from  models,  and 
not  from  that  planet.  The  idea  is  so  absurd, 
that  the  merest  tyro  in  the  art  will  see  the 
fallacy  of  such  a  suppoation.  Mr.  Howlett 
kindly  promises  at  our  next  meeting  to  exhibit 
both  the  negatives  and  the  impressicms  there- 
from. 

Independently  of  the  notice  below,  every 
Member  of  the  Photographic  Society  will  re- 
Cfiive  with  the  present  Number  of  the  Journal 
a  copy  of  the  Rules  which  are  to  regulate  the 
approaehing  Exhibition;  and  the  Secretary 
wHl  feel  a  pleasure  in  affording  any  additional 
information  which  may  be  sought. 

Keeping-processes  thicken  upon  us;  the 
*'llme8  "  of  the  16th  inst.  gives  the  following : 

**  The  plates  which  it  is  intended  to  prepare 
bong  properly  cleaned,  proceed  thus.  Have 
fenr  dishes  of  the  usual  kind,  in  three  of  them 
put  sufficient  filtered  rain-water  (distilled 
water  would  be  better)  to  thoroughly  oov«r  a 
plate,  in  the  fourth  dish  put  about  the  same 
qnantity  of  raspberry  syrup  and  water,  in  the 
pfoportioDB  of  -J^  QE.  <^  syrup  to  3  ora.  of  distilled 
'water.  (The  raspberry  syrup,  which  ^&ee  are 
dlBDnc&l  reasons  for  using,  is  tliat  nsnally  sold 
by  oonfsctiaDerB.)  Arrange  the  dishes  side  by 
side,  the  syrup  dish  being  last,  A  plate  is 
then  coated  and  sensitized  in  the  o: 


manner,  and  is  put,  film  upwards,  in  the  first 
water-dish.  A  second  plate  is  coated  and 
sensitized,  and  when  ready  to  be  lifted  from 
the  nitrate  bath,  the  first  plate  is  removed  to 
the  second  water-dish,  the  second  plate  being 
put  in  the  first  water-dish.  A  third  plate  is 
then  prepared,  and  plates  one  and  two  moved 
on  to  the  adjoining  dishes ;  then  a  fourth  plate 
is  sensitized,  and  at  this  stage  piate  one  is  im- 
mersed in  the  syrup  dish,  and  plates  t\*'o  and 
three  in  the  second  and  third  water-dishes. 
After  preparing  a  fifth  plate,  plate  one  is  ready 
to  be  lifted  firom  the  syrup  dish,  and  is  then 
placed  upright  upon  blotting-paper  to  drain  and 
dry. 

"  In  this  order  the  process  is  continued,  the 
time  required  for  coatii^  and  sensitizing  a  plate 
mo^qiring  exactly  the  tunc  any  other  plate 
shall  remain  in  ose  of  the  four  dishes.  The 
plates  ^ill  keep  as  long,  and,  in  use,  are  quite 
as  sensitive,  as  those  prepared  by  any  of  the 
existing  keeping  processes  ;  there  are  no  blis- 
tering or  albumen  difficulties,  nor  is  any  ^cial 
condition  of  collodion  or  bath  requisite." 

We  see  no  advantage  whatever  in  this  over 
the  many  modes  which  have  already  been  de- 
scribed— ^it  is  a  mere  variation  ot  Mr.  Shadbolt's 
original  ideas ;  but  wishing  to  keep  our  readers 
conversant  with  all  that  is  proposed^  we  even 
intend  to  print  in  our  next  issue  another  which 
has  been  ree^ved  from  a  corrcspondeni.  who 
has  accompanied  it  with  specimens  of  his 
success. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  London  will 
open  their  Sixth  Annual  Exhibition  of  Photo- 
graphs early  in  January  1859,  in  the  (kdlerj 
of  British  Artists  at  Suffolk  Street,  PaU  Mall. 

The  Exhibition  will  not  be  restricted  to 
MembtiSrs  of  the  Society,  but  open  to  all,  subject 
to  the  following  regulations,  \ii, : — 

1.  Negative  and  Positive  Photographs  of 
every  description,  whether  on  paper,  glass,  or 
other  matcnal,  including  Dagueireotypes,  will 
be  admitted,  and  also  St(»^eoscopic  petures  and 
Stereoscopes^ 

2.  Coloured  Photographs  will  be  admitted 
only  when  acoompanied  by  untooeked  copies 
of  the  same  pictures. 

3.  Positive  Pictures,  jHrinted  fipoin  touched 
or  painted  negatives,  and  also  touched  w 
painted  positive  proofs,  must  be  deeeribed  ae- 
oordiBgly. 

4.  Eor  the  sake  of  economudng  space,  the 
maigioB  of  all  Mounted  Phctographs  nrast  be 
kept  within  mod»»te  limits,  viz.  not  exoeeding 
3  inches  for  the  lazgest  Pictures,  or  2  inches 
in  these  under  8  inches  by  6  inches. 

5.  Pietores  sent  for  Exhibition  aivst  be 
Bumberod  cMseeutively,  and  aocsaifMxied  hy 
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I  Bchodid*  in  tiie  snlijomed  Ibm.  Every 
fktu$  nut  be  pratcGted  by  s^Utas,  and  bear 
« ite  friat  a  ih^kbcats  of  the  en^  on  the 
tthedala  rafening  to  eiieh  pietme. 

6l  All  pietaiea  irith  advertiflenMntB  will  be 
rigidly  eacchickd* 

7.  IzlttkitOTB  dmiottg  of  aelliiig  tfaeir  Pie- 
tuet  vill  be  permitted  to  make  araaDgements 
k  tluit  imrpoee  with  the  Attendant  in  ohaige 
oftbeEzhibitiQn. 

8.  Fadlitie?  will  also  be  given  to  the  Makers 
of  Pbfltegia^c  Apparatus,  &c.,  fbr  the  £xhi- 
bitin  of  goeh  of  their  productioxn  aa  may  be 
(Msuiered  of  peculiar  interest  from  ezcellenoe 
tf  (onstnietioQ  or  novelty  of  invention. 

d.  Attwoiks  intended  f or  Ezhibition  should 
beaddnssed  to  Dr.  Diamond,  Secictaiy  of  the 
i|MMtj,  at  the  Qalkiy,  Sofiblk  Street,  and  de- 
livend,  with  all  expenses  paid,  on  the  20th  of 
UncuUm. 

KxhiUtoTB  and  Hembefa  of  the  Society  will 
^  tiie  privilege  of  free  admisaicm,  and  of 
"MieiBg  one  friend  without  pBjrment. 

By  order  of  the  Cotmcil, 

H0OH  W.  DiAxoin>,  Secretary, 

Ej'hi},UiQn  of  the.  PhotograjphU  Society ^  1859. 


'ne  of  Exktbitor  or  Fhotognpher. ' 


Aildxeu. 


^0- "         Pmiflptlon. 
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PHOTOGRAPinC  SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND. 
FiKrr  OaDiKAnY  HJBEiiNe  for  th£  Season. 
Kovember  9th,  1858. 

W.  Scott  Elliot,  Esq.,  of  Arkleton, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read 
^ftppnived. 

Tbe  fbUowing  gentlemen  wore  elected  Ordi- 
Bttj  Hembers  of  the  Society : — Professor  Mac- 
iiotALD,  Jakes  Betson,  Esq.,  Wiluax  GansvE, 
Ea,. 

The  Cbainnan  congratulated  tbe  meeting  on 
tb  Coandl  having  obtained  for  the  Society's 
^pntehing  Exhibition  the  large  and  wcdl- 
M^ted  Exhibitian  Booms  in  90  George  Street, 
*^  aiged  upon  the  Members  the  duty  of 
lusting  every  exertion  to  ensure  the  success  of 
the  Ixhifaiiion. 

The  Chainnan  afterwards  referred  to  the 
^dtnckdy  death  which  had  occurred  sinoe 
^la^ meeting,  of  their  distinguished  mem- 
ber Id.  Itajt  Szabo.    He  moved  that  an  ex- 


pression of  their  sense  of  the  loss  which  they 
had  sustained  by  the  death  of  that  gentleman 
ahould  be  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  the 
Society,  which  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 
On  the  suggestion  of  the  Honorary  Secretary, 
a  subscription  was  afterwards  entered  into 
amongst  the  members  to  aid  in  the  erection  of 
a  memorial  to  Mr.  Szabo  in  the  Souidiccn 
Cemetery*. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  formal  business  of 
the  evening,  a  conversazione  took  placo,  as 
announced  in  the  billet  caUing  the  meeting. 

On  the  table  were  several  objocts  of  interest, 
which,  had  been  sent  for  inspection  during  the 
conveisasione. 

Mr.  John  Sang  cxhibitod  a  collection  of 
Stereographs  from  Hat  pictures,  chiefly  from 
the  engravings  of  the  '^ Bottle"  by  George 
CViiickshank.  One,  taken  from  the  print  of 
'^  Omer  Pacha  and  the  Allied  Generals  "  pub- 
lished in  the  '  Illnstrated  London  News,'  at- 
tracted particular  attention,  as  it  gave  in  the 
stereoscope  the  most  perfect  relief  and  round- 
ness to  every  figure  and  detail. 

Mr.  Moffat  likewise  showed  a  stereoscopic 
picture  taken  from  an  ordinary  lithograph  by 
a  process  of  drawing  invented  by  Mr.  Walter 
Hardie  of  Edinburgh,  and  for  which  Mr.  Moffat 
stated  that  Mr.  Hardie  claimed  priority  of  in- 
vention over  any  other  process  having  for  its 
object  tbe  production  of  two  stereoscopic  pic- 
tures from  a  single  picture  or  print,--the 
original  drawings,  executed  on  a  large  scale 
for  the  reflecting  stereoscope,  having  been 
brought  before  the  Society  about  six  months 
ago.  The  stereograph  exhibited  on  the  present 
occasion  by  Mr.  Moffat  was  very  pei-fect  in  its 
relief.  It  was  stated  that,  as  the  process  by 
which  it  was  produced  involved  no  injuiy 
whatever  to  the  original  from  which  it  was 
taken,  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  to  prevent 

^  Mr.  Scabo  iru  bj  biiih  a  Jlungarian  gentlemalii, 
aitid  had  serred  in  Uie  war  of  independence  under 
Gor^,  with  the  rank  of  captain,  and  had  also  acted 
88  aide-de-camp  to  General  GKijon.  Soon  after  the 
termination  of  the  struggle,  he  came  to  this  country, 
and  for  some  time  supported  himself  in  St.  Andrew's 
aa  a  teacher  of  languages.  Learning  there  the  art  of 
photography,  he  remored  two  yearn  ago  to  £dinbui]gh, 
where  he  settled  as  a  professional  photographer.  His 
fine  artistic  taste,  combined  with  his  sldH  as  a  manipu- 
lator, B90n  brought  him  into  notiee  m  hit  new  profes- 
sioB ;  and  he  rapidly  acquired  a  large  business.  Last 
tear  he  earned  the  distinction  of  eaining,  at  the  Brasseb 
Exhibition,  the  only  gold  med^  awarded  for  photo- 
graphs sent  from  G^reat  Britain.  His  midden  death — 
of  which  the  immediate  oanse  wae  apoplexy — ^is  doqply 
rqgnttad  by  the  wade  cirole  wfaoae  friandship  ha  hftd 
acquired  durine  the  short  time  thai  be  was  in  this 
country,  and  who  Talued  him  not  loss  as  an  amiable 
and  true-hearted  gentlemim  than  as  a  most  promising 

I'  artist  in  the  profession  which   he  hod  so  reoraHj 
adopted. 
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the  most  valuable  pictures  and  engravings 
being  copied  by  it  for  the  stereoscope.  Mr. 
Moffiit  added  that  he  was  not  in  the  meantime 
at  liberty  to  explain  the  process,  but  it  was 
exceedingly  simple. 

Several  specimens  of  carbon  printing  were 
sent  for  exhibition  by  Mr.  Pouncy,  and  excited 
much  interest. 

Mr.  Taylor  exhibited  and  explained  the 
mode  of  using  one  of  Spiers's  Improved  Stereo- 
scopic Cabinets,  by  means  of  which  150  stereo- 
scopic slides  can  be  successively  shown.  This 
invention  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows. 
Within  a  box,  the  size  of  which  is  16X10X17 
inches,  is  a  drawer,  with  a  loose  bottom,  con- 
taining fifty  of  the  slides,  which,  by  the  action 
of  a  lever,  can  be  raised  into  position,  whilst 
by  a  simple  contrivance  they  are  left  supported 
on  two  ledges  in  connexion  with  a  rack.  On 
a  small  brass  knob  outside  the  box  and  con- 
nected with  the  rackwork*  being  moved  for- 
ward, each  slide  in  succession  is  brought  to 
the  focus  of  the  lenses,  and  afterwards  ^pped 
into  the  grooved  drawer  from  which  it  was 
raised.  The  box  is  provided  with  two  drawers 
for  containing  the  shdcs.  The  lenses  used  are 
the  ordinary  prismatic  lenses. 


TTie  Council  of  the  Photographic  Society y  in 
proposing  to  print  in  the  Journal  abstracts  of 
papers  read  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings^  or  in 
giving  the  papers  at  lengthy  do  not  thereby 
adept  the  views  or  opinions  of  the  authors. 

No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous  communis 
cations.  Whatever  is  intended  for  insertion 
must  be  authenticated  by  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  writer  ;  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  his  good  faith. 

The  same  proviso  extends  to  communications  to 
the  Editor, 
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Mr.  Bosses  New  Lens. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal. 

10,  Bedford  Place,  Campden  Hill,  Bayswater, 

Nov.  o,  1858. 

Deab  Sib, — ^I  think  that  an  account  of  the 
first  trial  of  Boss's  Petzval  lens  may  not  be  un- 
interesting to  the  readers  of  the  Photographic 
Journal.  About  three  weeks  ago  Mr.  Ross,  at 
my  request,  sent  me  a  lens  which  he  had  just 
constructed  upon  the  Petzval  principle,  to  cover 
plates  18x16. 

I  oarefolly  compared  it  with  one  of  his  or- 1 


dinaiy  landscape  lenses,  made  to  cover  plates 
of  the  same  size.  The  first  trial  was  for  copy- 
ing  purposes,  viz.  reducing  maps  and  pictures. 
Now,  the  great  firalt  of  the  old  form  of  lens  for 
this  purpose  is,  that  straight  lines  are  always 
more  or  less  curved,  even  when  a  very  small 
stop  is  employed.  As  it  is  often  necessary  to 
reduce  maps  in  several  plates,  it  is  evident  that 
if  the  lines  are  much  curved  the  proofis  will  not 
join  together  properly.  My  first  experiment 
was  the  reducing  a  map  3ft.  x 2ft.  on  to  a 
plate  15x12  with  the  common  landscape 
lens,  using  a  stop  of  -j^ths  jof  an  inch.  The  ne- 
gative was  found  to  be  .perfectly  sharp ;  but  two 
parallel  lines,  one  at  each  end  of  the  map, 
were  found  to  be  curved  to  the  amount  of  ^th 
of  an  inch.  I  now  proceeded  to  repeat  this 
trial,  using  the  orthographic  lens  with  a  stop 
of  -j^ths.  The  result  was  a  negative  beautifully 
sharp,  while  the  curvature,  if  any,  was  so  small 
that  I  could  not  measure  it ;  in  fact,  inpractiu, 
the  lines  were  perfectly  straight,  even  when 
using  a  stop  nearly  twice  the  size  of  that  em- 
ployed with  the  old  lens.  With  regard  to  the 
time  of  exposure,  using  the  same  aperture,  the 
orthographic  lens  works  rather  slower  than  the 
old  form :  but  it  is  hardly  ever  necessary  to  do 
this ;  the  lens  is  so  perfectly  corrected  for  sphe- 
rical aberration,  that  a  stop  of  considerably 
larger  aperture  can  generally  be  used  with  ad- 
vantage. 

The  week  before  last  I  left  England  for  the 
Continent,  taking  with  me  a  10x8  camera, 
furnished  with  an  orth(^;raphic  lens.  Now, 
although  I  was  delighted  with  the  way  in  which 
this  lens  had  performed  while  copying  maps,  I 
must  confess  I  was  prejudiced  against  it  for 
landscapes.  I  fSancied  that,  as  "with  the  portrait 
lens,  objects  in  the  foreground  would  be  given 
very  much  out  of  focus ;  so  I  took  care  to  fur-  . 
nish  myself  with  an  ordinary  lens  of  the  same 
focal  length.  I  commenced  work  one  fine  morn- 
ing at  Eoucn.  Here  I  tried  the  new  lens  by 
the  side  of  the  old  one,  upon  almost  every  i 
kind  of  picture — street  views,  fix)nts  of  churches, 
and  landscapes ;  in  every  case  the  orthographic 
lens  won  the  day.  The  great  disadvantage  of  the 
old  form  of  lens  for  architectural  photographs 
is,  that  if  the  camera  is  thrown  much  out  of  the 
horizontal  position,  the  buildings  appear  to  be 
falling  down,  and  also  that  all  vortical  and  hori- 
zontal lines  are  very  much  curved.  With  the 
orthographic  lens  this  evil  is  comparatively 
small,  and  the  curvature  of  the  lines  not  worth 
mentioning.  Again,  the  orthographic  lens 
has  the  valuable  property  of  giving  a  great 
many  difierent  disUmces,  all  of  which  are  in 
good  focus  at  the  same  time,  and  this  with  a 
lai^r  aperture  than  we  should  ever  think  of 
using  with  the  old  lens.     One  of  the  first 
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filings  that  strikes  the  photographer  upon  usmg 
tills  lens  is  the  very  small  effect  the  stops  have 
in  ifflproving  the  depth  of  focus,  whereas  in 
tb  old  lens  each  stop  produces  a  very  marked 
effect:  thereasonof  this  is,  that  the  orthographic 
lens  is  better  corrected  in  the  first  instance, 
to  tiiere  is  less  work  for  the  stop  to  do. 

I  may  mention  that  I  have  also  tried  this 
for  large  full-length  figures  and  groups. 
Fortius  pnrpose  the  fiill  aperture  may  be  used ; 
and  if  the  operator  has  but  light  enough,  he 
▼ill  find  it  admirably  adapted  to  his  wants, 
pTing  a  tme  proportion  of  figure  very  uncom- 
mon in  photographic  portraits. 

That  you  may  be  able  to  form  your  own 
o;Bnioa  of  the  merits  of  the  orthographic  lens, 
I  have  K^t  you  a  few  impressions  ^m  nega- 
tives taken  with  it. 

Robert  Howlett. 


mOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMISTRY. 

^^ employment  of  Nitrate  of  Uranium  in 
Bkotograjpihy.    By  0.  Haoek. 

[^the  *Bericht  der  Akad.  der  Win.  su Berlin,' 
1858,  p.  290.] 

XibcE  DB  Saint- Victor  has  recently  made 
^own  some  new  and  interesting  facts  in  a 
fioentific  and  photographic  point  of  view,  and, 
unongst  others,  a  method  of  obtaining  positiye 
pictam  from  n^ative  ones.  If  a  piece  of 
P«per  be  washed  over  with  a  tolerably  concen- 
^ted  solution  of  nitrate  of  uranium,  left  to 
^,  and  then  applied  to  a  negative  photogra- 
pliic  pictare,  and  exposed  to  the  direct  light  of 
^  son  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  a  positive 
pKtore  makes  its  appearance  when  the  paper 
B  pat  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  this 
P«itive  picture  is  very  intense,  and  of  a 
brownish-red  colour.  Washing  with  distilled 
Titer  is  sufficient  to  fix  it . 

^lepoe  recommends  this  method  for  em- 
I%ment  in  practical  photography;  in  the 
^  place,  on  account  of  the  simplicity  of  the 
process,  and  secondly,  on  account  of  the  inde- 
structibility of  the  pictures  obtained. 

"^e  author  has  succeeded  in  increasing  the 

*Dativeness  of  this  paper  considerably,   so 

^t  intense  positive  pictures  may  be  obtained 

^n  ordinary  writing-paper  in  30  or,  at  the 

^"^t,  60  seoMids  of  exposure,  and  upon  bibu- 

«ii8  paper  even  in  15  seconds.    This  sensi- 

^eneas  is  obtained  by  introducing  some  small 

^Stes  in  Ni^pce's  process.  In  the  first  place, 

*^bre8  of  the  paper  to  be  employed  must  be 

^  as  much  as  poanble,  by  separating  them 

^  the  sixe.    This  is  effected  by  laying  the 

^9  in  boiling  water,  and  boiling  it  for  some 


time.  The  paper  is  then  taken  out,  pressed 
between  blotting-paper,  and  laid,  whilst  still 
damp,  upon  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  uranium. 
It  IB  advisable  not  to  dry  the  paper  completely 
before  doing  this,  as  otherwise  any  size  that 
may  be  present  attaches  itself  again,  to  the 
fibres,  and  impedes  the  contact  of  the  salt  with, 
them. 

Care  must  also  be  taken  that  the  uranium 
salt  employed  contains  no  fk'ee  nitric  add;  for 
the  more  free  acid  it  contains,  the  less  sensi- 
tive is  the  paper  soaked  in  it,  and  the  redder 
are  the  pictures  produced.  Ni^pce  states  that 
a  solution  of  the  uranium  salt  is  obtained  by 
dissolving  oxide  of  uranium  in  nitric  acid. 
In  this  he  has  probably  not  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  free  acid. 

The  other  matters  intermixed  with  com- 
mercial oxide  of  uranium,  such  as  copper  and 
arsenic,  also  diminish  its  sensitiveness  and 
injure  the  tone  of  the  picture.  These  metals, 
therefore,  must  be  removed  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

Lastly,  pictures  of  much  greater  intensity 
are  obtained  when  a  little  alcohol  or  ether  is 
added  to  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  silver 
salt.  This  addition  is  very  important,  as  the 
time  of  exposure  may  be  considerably  shortened 
thereby. 

By  observing  these  conditions  greyish-black 
pictures  are  obtained,  whilst  Ni^pce  produced 
them  of  a  brownish-red  tint. 

The  rationale  of  the  above  precautions  is 
evident,  at  least  in  part,  from  the  explanation 
of  the  chemical  process.  Hagen  regards  this 
as  similar  to  that  which  takes  place  in  alco- 
holic solutions  of  nitrate  of  uranium.  If  two 
such  solutions,  one  of  which  is  covered  with  a 
black  screen,  be  placed  m  the  sun,  only  that 
which  ia  reached  by  the  sun's  rays  becomes 
blackish  green,  whilst  the  other  retains  its 
pale  yellow  colour.  In  the  first  solution  the 
peroxide  of  the  uranium  salt  becomes  converted 
into  the  lower  grade  of  oxidation.  If  nitrate 
of  silver  be  then  added  to  both  solutions,  silver 
will  bo  reduced  only  in  that  which  contains 
protoxide. 

If  an  alcoholic  solution  of  nitrate  of  uranium, 
which  has  been  rendered  blackish  green  by 
exposure  to  light,  be  placed  in  the  dark  with 
free  access  of  air,  it  resumes  its  pale  yellow 
colour,  the  protoxide  being  converted  into  per- 
oxide by  the  atmospheric  oxygen.] 

In  Ni^pce's  process,  according  to  Hagen, 
the  fibres  of  the  paper  replace  the  alcohol,  as 
it  is  these  which,  under  the  influence  of  light, 
convert  the  peroxide  of  the  nitrate  of  uranium 
into  protoxide.  The  uranium  paper,  when  ex- 
posed to  the  light,  consequently  acquires  a 
colour  which  is  exactly  similar  to  that  pro- 
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duced  when  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  proto- 
salt  is  dropped  upon  white  paper. 

That  the  fihre  of  the  paper,  and  not  any 
other  constituent,  such  as  the  size,  is  the 
agent,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  very  in- 
tense pictures  are  produced  upon  chemically 
pure  Swedish  filtering  paper. 

From  this  explanation  of  the  chemical  pro- 
cess, the  injurious  influence  of  free  nitric  acid 
may  be  easily  explained.  When  the  uranium 
paper  is  laid,  after  exposure,  upon  the  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  silver  is  reduced  by 
the  reconversion  of  the  protoxide  of  uranium 
into  peroxide ;  so  that  if  an  oxidizing  agent, 
such  as  nitric  acid,  be  present,  this  will  fur- 
nish the  oxygen,  which  would  otherwise  be 
yielded  by  the  oxide  of  silver. 

As  light  exerts  an  alterative  action  upon  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  nitrate  of  uranium,  it 
easily  occurred  to  the  author  to  apply  alcohol 
also  in  Ni^pce's  process.  If  the  uranium 
paper  be  moistened  with  alcohol^  applied  to 
the  negative  picture,  and  exposed  to  thd  sun,  no 
picture  is  produced,  even  after  treatment  with 
the  silver  salt. 

But  if  ordinary  uranium  paper  be  exposed, 
and  then  laid  in  a  solution  <^  mlver  containing 
a  little  alcohol,  the  picture,  as  already  men- 
tioned, is  more  intense  than  without  this  ad^- 
tion.  Pcffhaps  in  this  case  the  alcohol  has  a 
similar  action  upon  the  oxide  of  uranium,  as 
pjrogallic  acid  has  upon  iodide  of  silver  ex- 
posed to  the  light  in  the  ordinary  photographic 
process, 

With  the  above  modifications,  Ni^pce's  pro- 
cess might  even  now  be  adopted  in  practical 
photography.  The  different  processes  are  so 
simple,  and  follow  so  rapidly  one  after  the 
other,  that  sixty  copies  may  be  conveniently 
made  in  an  hour  in  the  light  of  the  sun. 

Hagen  has  hitherto  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
render  collodion  sensitive  by  the  addition  of 
nitrate  of  uranium.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
has  prepared  negative  pictures  directly  upon 
uranium  paper.  The  sensitiveness  of  this  is, 
however,  far  inferior  to  that  of  paper  coated 
with  iodide  of  silver. 

If  uranium  paper  which  has  been  ejqposed 
to  the  sun,  and  acquired  a  greenish-grey  oo- 
lour,  be  kept  in  the  dark  for  a  few  days,  it 
agaiu  becomes  yellow,  as  M6pce  remarks :  the 
protoxide  again  takes  up  oxygen  from  the  air. 
This  paper  may  therefore  be  prepared  a  long 
time  before  it  is  wanted  for  use.  This,  and 
the  property  that  it  need  not  be  treated  with 
the  solution  of  silver  until  six  to  twelve  hours 
after  exposure  without  the  picture  losing  much 
in  intensity,  are  advantages  which  will  be  par- 
ticularly weloome  to  travellers. 


ModuB  Operandi  of  PrtBervaii^  Ageni  in  0i4 
"  FoihergiU  Process,*^  and  appliMhiUty  of 
this  Process  for  SUreoseopio  Tramparendes* 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal 

Leamington,  I^onr*  9, 1858. 

Sm,— In  the  Journal  of  Oct.  21«t,  I  find 
two  of  your  correspondents— "  Mr.  Ebbsge," 
and  an  "  Amateur ''  —  refer  to  the  modvs 
operandi  of  the  preservative  agent,  albumeii» 
in .  the  Fothergill  process ;  and  IJie  former 
wishes  a  reply  to  certain  queries  relating  mow 
particularly  to  the  way  it  acts  in  connexion 
with  the  nitrate  of  silver.  Having  from  the 
first  made  myself  practically  acquainted  with 
the  peculiarities  of  this  now  favourite  proows, 
and  interested  myself  in  its  suooeflBfiil  ^pli* 
cation,  I  venture  to  reply,  intending  to  «»- 
fine  myself  to  easily  illustrated  facts,  and  to 
make  the  subject  as  practically  useful  as  pos- 
sible to  the  generality  of  your  readers;  but 
before  doing  so,  courtesy  and  inclination  m- 
dine  me  to  acknowledge  the  oompltmentary 
manner  in  which  "Amateur,"  in  particular, 
connected  my  name  with  the  BoooesBftil  prae- 
tice  of  this  process. 

The  following  are  the  queries  of  Hr,  Sbbage^s 
referred  to ;  and  as  the  reply  will  also  explain 
my  reason  for  differing  in  sorae  respects  ftooL 
^<  Amateur,"  I  shall  confine  myself  to  th«n« 
Ist.  Whether  any  canUnnation  takes  place  be* 
tween  the  aUmmen  and  the  sih/sr  ?  If  so,  Snd^ 
Is  it  eherm4Ml  or  otherwise?  that  is,  drd, 
Can  there  be  such  a  eompmmd  formed  ss  oXkmr 
minute  of  silver?  or  does,  4th,  Albomsn 
merely,  by  apposition,  fill  up  (as  sugar,  honey, 
gam,  &c.)  porous  cells  of  ooUodion,  end  affoid 
an  attenuated  covering  whereby  a  suficieiit 
quantity  of  silver  is  retained  sfto  a  genUi 
washing,  and  thus  the  albumen,  j9dr  m,  protect 
sensitiveness  of  plate?  The  itatios  are  here 
introduced  by  me.  Queiy  Isi.  Does  any  em^ 
bination  take  place  between  tiie  albiiiBsn  and 
silver  ?  The  following  experiments  will  show 
the  reply  to  this  must  be  in  the  afSzmStrve,  I' 
we  mix  together  a  solution  of  nitnte  of  sQver 
and  clear-strained  albumen  diluted  with  s 
little  water,  a  precipitate  or  oosgolum  will 
be  formed ;  collect  this,  and  well  wash  with 
distilled  water,  to  remove  aU  unoowibincd  bx- 
trate  of  silver  or  albumen ;  dry  a  portion  at  s 
moderate  heat--^bout  120°  R— in  the  dark, 
and  expose  to  the  light,  by  the  side  of  another 
portion  not  dried ;  both  will  change— the  diy 
rather  the  quicker — ^from  a  light  colomr  to  a 
bright  choc^te.  And  if  albumen  containing 
aimTMmia  is  used  to  a  very  deep  chocolate  sp* 
preaching  a  black,  rub  another  portion  in  ^ 
mortar  with  distilled  water  to  the  eomostenoe 
of  thiacxMm;  pour  off  port  of  tbi^ttd^ 
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to  it  either  oonMntrated  nitric,  salphmicy  or 
hjdrodilorio  add;  a  precipitate  similar  in  ap- 
peaiance  to  the  original  one,  but  more  tena- 
dofos,  is  obtained,  which,  when  washed,  is 
similarly  acted. upon  by  light,  though  less 
Qiiickly.  After  the  other  part  has  stood  a  few 
nmn,  fflter  and  preserve  the  clear  liquid ;  this 
viD  be  found  to  hare  the  metallic  taste  of 
sQtct  with  that  of  the  white  of  a  very  fresh 
egg  boiled  until  not  quite  set ;  it,  becomes 
BHghtly  opaque  on  the  addition  both'  of  albu- 
men and  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  of  a 
deep  brown  oolour  when  boiled  for  some 
miniites  in  a  test-tube.  The  above,  it  will  be 
obMived,  answer  both  Ist  and  2nd  queries ; 
&r  tbey  not  only  show  that  there  is  a  union 
of  the  albumen  with  the  nitrate  of  silver,  but 
^  it  is  a  chemical  one ;  that  the  compound 
is  sensitive  to  light,  undecomposed  by  the 
itroog  mineral  adds,  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
tte  solution  fomung  an  insoluble  compound 
M  with  excess  of  albumen  and  nitrate  of 
nlf^,and  decomposed  at  a  high  temperature 
^iioed  with  a  strong  Hght.  In  addition, 
ft^pwy's,  Fownes*,  and  other  works  on  che- 
ffiBtry  trait  of  albumen  entering  into  chemical 
Aimlmiation  with  the  salts  of  the  metals.  To 
^  3rd  queiy,  Can  there  be  such  a  eam^aatmd 
(emsA  as  cdbumiruUe  of  silver  ?  the  reply  must 
&h>  be  in  the  eMrmoHve,  shown  as  follows : — 
^pitate  ozioe  of  silver  from  a  solution  of 
mtnite  by  lime-water;  collect  and  wash  it 
until  the  washings  are  not  affected  either  by 
Inne-water  or  solution  of  silver;  put  it  intoj 
distilled  water,  and  let  it  remain  several  hours,  I 
occasionally  stirring,  that  the  water  may  be- 
<^e  satuiated  with  oxide.  Filter,  and  to  the 
fltercd  solution  of  oxide  of  silver  add,  in  a 
test-tube,  a  few  drops  of  clear  albumen,  an 
^ity  or  slight  miUdness  will  soon  be  ap- 
pwent.  Where  albumen  has  passed  down 
through  the  liquid,  showing  that  an  insoluble, 
V  nearly  so,  compound  has  been  formed,  and 
M  the  solution  contains  only  oxide  of  silver 
snd  albumen,  it  may  fairly  be  termed  an  aJbu- 
"wuife  of  silver.  This,  however,  I  do  not 
t^  is  the  compound  produced  in  the  "  Fo- 
thergjU  Proeess,"  for  we  have  nothing  to  indi- 
^  that  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  decomposed ; 
ttid  the  term  albuminate  of  silver,  when  ap- 
plied to  it,  is  a  misnomer ;  it  is,  however,  the 
one  conmionly  used  to  denote  the  compound  of 
ftlbnmen  with  nitrate  of  silver— probably  albu- 
"^o-nitrate  of  silver  would  be  more  correct. 
The  4th  query.  Does  albumen  merely  act  by 
opposition?  &c.,  is  theoreticstUy  answered  ne- 
gatively by  previous  experiments,  but  I  think 
practically  not  entirely  so :  if  we  take  a  thirty- 
"^  gpiin  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  a  test- 
^be,  and  drop  into  it  prepared  albtiinen,  the 


union  of  the  two  only  takes  place  where  they 
first  come  in  contact;  the  coagulum  that  is 
formed  acting  as  a  barrier  to  tiieir  doing  so 
farther,  and  the  upper  and  lower  strata  remain- 
ing unchanged.  Now  apply  this  principle  to 
the  porous  cells  of  the  sensitized  collodion 
plate,  the  surface  of  which  has  been  properly 
washed,  and  we  shall  have  both  a  chemical 
and  mechanical  action — the  formatiwi  of  a 
highly  sensitive  chemical  oompovmdy  which  also 
mechanically  retains  a  portion  of  fru  nitrate 
of  silver  excluded  from  the  action  of  the  atmo^ 
sphere  in  the  pores  of  the  eoUodionJilm.  This 
view  of  the  action  of  the  albumen  shows  the 
correctness  in  principle  of  the  plan  of  using 
this  preservative  introduced  by  Mr.  Fothei^;ill, 
and  also  explains  the  superior  sensitiveness  of 
it  over  all  others,  while  it  does  not  affect  the 
validity  of  the  chemical  theory  held  by  Mr. 
Prichard,  and  mentioned  by  him  in  his  letter 
in  the  May  Journal  at  the  time  that  Mr.  F. 
made  known  the  process,  nor  the  instructions 
in  my  Pamphlet  founded  upon  it,  and  which 
have  been  followed  with  so  much  success  by 
both  your  correspondents,  as  well  as  by  others 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  following  brief 
summary  of  the  manipulatory  part  of  this  pro«* 
cess,  with  the  why  and  wherefore  explained  by 
the  foregoing  experiments,  may  prove  accept- 
able, as  it  will  enable  the  operator  in  preparing 
his  plates  not  only  to  detect  the  cause  of,  but 
to  see  how  to  guard  against,  the  failures  to 
which  this  process,  with  all  others,  is  liable 
when  not  properly  carried  out. 

And  we  will  commence  with  the  sensitized 
plate.  It  has  been  before  shown  that  prepared 
albumen  is  coagulated  by  a  strong  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver ;  but  this  is  not  the  caso  when 
the  latter  is  diluted  to  a  certain  point,  a  milki- 
ncss  then  only  being  produced.  The  object, 
therefore,  is  to  dilute  the  silver  solution  on  the 
surface  to  this  point  without  altering  that  in 
the  pores  of  collodion.  This  is  obtained  by  using 
the  quantity  of  water  in  the  manner  I  have 
previously  described  in  this  Journal  and  given 
in  my  pamphlet,  which  is  just  sufficient  to  re- 
duce the  silver  solution  past  coagulating  point, 
but,  from  its  lesser  specific  gravity,  is  not  on 
long  enough  to  mix  with  that  in  the  pores. 

The  necessity  for  the  n^w  dilution  all  over 
the  plate,  on  which  I  have  laid  so  much  stress, 
will  now  be  evident,  as,  wherever  the  solution 
is  more  concentrated,  a  thin  coagulum  of  the 
albumino-nitrate  compound  will  be  deposited 
on  the  surface,  which,  adhering  too  firmly  to 
be  removed  by  the  subsequent  gontlo  washings, 
will,  on  applying,  develop  or  show  itself  in  a 
dark  mark  or  marks.  A  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  the  coagulum  compound  of  albumen  and 
silver  is  highly  sensitive,  and  of  the  manner  in 
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yhkh  it  is  farmed  ovlj  where  the  two  come 
immediately  in  contact — as  shown  by  the  ex- 
periment in  the  test-tnbe — exphiins  the  ne- 
cessity of  entire  remoyal  of  all  surplus  albu- 
men, which  if  left  would  dry  into  a  homv 
coating  or  vamishy  non-sensitive,  in  a  measore 
impervioQS  to  develop,  and  a  preventive  of  its 
proper  action  on  the  sensitive  surface  beneath, 
— also  for  the  gerUlevrashmg  recommended,  that 
the  strong  silver  solution  in  the  first  instance, 
and  albumino-nitrate  compound  in  the  second, 
majf  not  be  displaced  from  the  pores ;  or  light 
non-sensitive  patches  will  appear  on  develop- 
ment. In  addition  to  the  experiments  men- 
tioned, I  found  cyanide  of  potassium  dissolved 
the  albnmino-silver  compound  in  all  its  forms, 
moist  or  dry,  decomposed  or  unaltered ;  it  is 
therefore  quite  unsuitable  for  fiTJTig  n^;ative8 
obtained  by  this  process,  for  which  hyposul- 
phate  of  soda  should  be  always  used.  I  would 
here,  while  upon  the  subject,  call  attention  to 
and  caution  against  over-development  of  the 
negatives,  by  which  otherwise  excellent  pic- 
tures are  entirely  spoilt. 

Many  are  apt  to  be  led  into  this  error  from 
negatives  by  this  process  not  appearing  so  dense 
as  those  by  the  wet  and  some  others,  though  at 
the  same  time  they  are  sufficiently  so,  and  the 
silver  is  continued  to  be  laid  on  until  half-tones 
are  completely  lost.  I  have  previously  directed 
attention  to  this  in  another  publication,  and 
am  pleased  to  find  it  is  being  noticed  by  others, 
by  the  Beport  in  the  Liverpool  Journal  of  the 
Meeting  of  the  Charlton  Photographic  Society. 
I  am  inclined  to  attribute  the  beautiful  results 
obtained  by  Mr.  Ebbage  (evidenced  in  the  spe- 
cimens to  which  you  directed  attention  in  a 
former  Number),  in  conjunction  with  other 
things  suitable,  to  the  judgment  displayed  in 
the  development  of  his  negatives. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  draw  attention  to 
another  purpose;  this  process  appears  pecu- 
liarly suited,  from  the  feithiuhiess  with 
which  it  gives  the  most  delicate  outlines,  viz. 
for  stereoscopic  transparencies.  I  have  heard 
of  its  successM  appHcation  for  this  purpose ; 
my  own  experience  is,  however,  at  present 
limited,  but,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  has  been 
decidedly  favourable,  and  inclines  me  to  prefer 
a  gallic  instead  of  pyrogallic  developer,  the 
tediousness  of  which  would  probably  be  ob- 
viated by  the  use  of  a  developing-dish,  as 
advertised  by  Mr.  Pyne,  I  think,,  of  Manches- 
ter, by  which  the  plate,  being  placed  on  the 
developer  face  downwards,  would  not  require 
the  constant  motion,  to  prevent  deposit  of  silver 
in  waves,  otherwise  necessary.  In  a  future 
Number  I  hope  to  be  able  to  give  more  parti- 
culars on  this  subject,  should  not  some  of  your 
correspondents  in  the  meantime  give  us  the 


result  of  their  experience,  and  render  it  im- 
neccssary.  Alfbed  Keene. 


APPAKATUS. 


On  the  Stereomonoscope,  a  tiew  Instrument  by 
which  an  apparently  Single  Picture  produces 
the  Stereoscopic  Illusion.  By  A.  Claudet, 
Esq.,  F.R.S. 

[From  the  *  Phweedings  of  the  Boyal  Society,' 
April  15, 1858.] 

Lr  a  former  paper  "  On  the  Phenomenon  of 
Belief  of  the  Image  formed  on  the  ground-glass 
of  the  Camera  Obscura,*'  which  I  commimi- 
cated  to  the  Royal  Society  on  the  8th  of  May 
1856,  after  having  investigated  the  cause  of 
that  extraordinary  fact  and  tried  to  explain  it, 
I  found  that  the  images  produced  separately  by 
the  various  points  of  the  whole  aperture  of  an 
object-glass  aro  visible  only  when  the  refracted 
rays  aro  falling  on  the  ground-glass  in  a  line 
nearly  coinciding  with  the  optic  axes ;  so  that 
when  both  eyes  aro  equally  distant  from  the 
centre  of  the  ground-glass,  each  eye  perceives 
only  the  image  refracted  in  an  oblique  direction 
on  that  surface  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
object-glass.  Consequently  each  side  of  an 
object-glass,  in  proportion  to  its  aperture, 
giving  a  different  perspective  of  a  solid  placed 
before  it,  the  result  is  an  illusion  of  relief  as 
conspicuous  as  when  looking  naturally  at  the 
objects  themselves. 

From  the  consideration  of  these  singolar 
facts,  unnoticed  before,  I  was  led  to  think  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  construct  a  new  stereo- 
scope, in  which  looking  with  both  eyes  at  once 
on  a  ground  glass  at  the  point  of  coalescence 
of  the  two  images  of  a  stereoscopic  slide,  each 
refracted  by  a  separate  lens,  we  could  see  it  on 
that  surfioLce  in  the  same  relief  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  common  stereoscope. 

This  instrument,  as  may  be  perceived  at 
once,  is  nothing  more  than  an  ordinary  camera 
obscura  supplied  with  two  lenses,  each  mount- 
ed on  a  sliding  frame  in  order  to  bo  able  to  give 
them,  according  to  the  focal  distance,  the  hori- 
zontal separation  necessary  for  producing  on 
the  ground-glass  the  coalescence  of  the  images 
of  the  two  sides  of  a  slide  placed  before  the 
camera. 

The  slide  itself  being  cut  in  two  parts,  the 
two  images  can  also,  moving  in  a  groove,  be 
separated  in  a  horizontal  direction,  until  they 
are  sufficiently  apart  to  be  refracted  on  the 
ground-glass  by  the  two  lenses  in  the  most 
oblique  direction  consistent  with  the  production 
of  a  well-defined  image ;  for  it  is  to  the  in- 
creased degree  of  obliquity  of  the  refracted  rays 
in  falling  on  the  ground-glass  that  is  due  the 
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more  effective  eztinctioii  or  evanescence  of  the 
image  for  the  eye,  whose  axis  consequently 
denates  in  a  greater  degree  irom  the  line  of 
icfinctioa. 

By  the  same  principles  which  produce  the 
]tooi9enon  of  relief  of  the  image  formed  on 
the  ground-glass  of  the  camera  obscura,  the 
light  picture  of  the  slide^  being  obliquely  re- 
fi^eted  on  the  ground-glass  by  the  right  lens 
in  a  line  coinciding  wiUi  the  axis  of  the  left 
eye,  is  visible  only  to  that  eye ;  and  the  left 
picture,  being  refracted  obliqudy  by  the  left 
lens  in  an  opposite  direction  coinciding  with 
the  right  eye^  is  only  visible  to  that  eye.  Con- 
oeqnently  each  eye  seeing  only  one  image,  and 
that  image  having  its  own  peispectivey  the 
optic  axes  have  to  conveige  more  or  less  accord- 
ing to  the  angular  separation  of  the  similar 
points  of  the  two  coincident  images ;  and  by 
the  different  d^;rees  of  convergence  producing 
HB^e  rision  of  these  various  similar  points,  wo 
^Tethe  sensation  of  the  comparative  distances 
of  the  objects  represented  on  the  ground-glass. 
Bdbre  having  constructed  this  new  stcreo- 
«npe  and  tried  its  effect,  it  would  have  been 
^  on  my  part  to  pretend  that  its  success 
ns  certain ;  and  for  this  reason  I  took  care  in 
my  former  paper  to  propose  it  as  a  mere  specu- 
latire  idea  suggested  by  the  phenomenon  I  had 
^Tered,  without  vouchii^  for  the  result. 
Indeed  it  was  not  long  before  I  had  to  congra- 
tulate myself  on  my  caution,  when  I  found 
^^  the  truth  of  my  experiments  being  ques- 
tioned and  the  deductions  from  these  experi- 
ments denied,  my  proposed  stereoscope  was 
declared  impossible,  as  being  founded  on  prin- 
ciples completely  at  variance  with  the  laws  of 
optics. 

However,  these  remarks  did  not  shake  my 
conviction ;  and  after  the  usual  difficulties,  I 
have  now  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  prove 
that  I  was  perfectiy  right,  and  that  I  had  not 
been  led  astray  by  any  erroneous  notion  in  my 
analytic  and  synthetic  deductions.  I  have 
constmcted  the  instrument  which  I  propose  to 
^  the  Stereomonotcopey  as  it  exhibits  in  per- 
fect rehef  a  picture  which  appears  single  on 
the  ground  glass  of  the  new  instrument,  and 
<u  fingU  as  tiie  image  of  the  camera  obscura 
^  always  been  supposed  to  be. 

The  instrument,  in  its  present  rough  state, 
is  undoubtedly  very  imperfect  and  susceptible 
of  many  improvements  which  time  and  expe- 
rienoe  will  suggest.  I  present  it  as  the  result 
of  a  first  attempt,  hoping  that  it  will  be  found 
coriouB  as  illustrating  a  new  and  interesting 
scientific  fact,  and  producing  an  effect  quite 
unexpected  in  optics. 


Stereoscope  for  Books. 

^     9  Kidhrooke  Terrace,  BUokhnth,  S.1L 
Oct.  19,  1858. 

Si£, — ^Having  lately  contrived  a  new  form 
of  Portable  Stereoscope  applicable  to  books 
illustrated  with  stereoscopic  pictures  or  other- 
wise, and  it  being  found  to  offer  some  advan- 
tages over  other  forms,  I  send  you  a  drawing, 
with  the  hope  that  it  may  be  useful  to  some  of 
your  numerous  readers.  .  The  advantages  of 
the  new  form  aro  as  follows  :-r-great  simplicity^ 
ea>9ily  and  cheaply  constructed^  durability^ 
paclang  into  the  mnaXUst  compass,  and  shutting 
out  side  pictures  (a  great  defect  in  all  book 
stereoscopes). 


The  diaphragm,  B,  is  formed  of  card-board, 
strongthened  by  slips  of  wood  on  each  side, 
which  aro  formed  into  a  cylindrical  plug  to  fit 
into  the  lens-holder  L  when  in  use,  the  wholo 
made  black  to  absorb  light.  The  diaphragm, 
when  inserted  into  its  place,  should  be  just 
the  focal  length  of  the  semi-lenses,  with  its 
broad  end  placed  in  contact  with  the  intersect 
Hon  of  the  two  pictures,  vertically,  and  about 
three  inches  wide,  the  usual  depth  of  the 
stereoscopic  pictures.  When  in  use,  the  dia- 
phragm is  seen  double,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
pictures,  shutting  out  the  side  pictures  like  a 
box-stereoscope  fitted  with  a  diaphragm.  The 
lens-holder  is  made  of  mahogany  with  lenses 
the  proper  width  apart,  having  a  focal  length 
of  six  or,  at  most,  seven  inches.  In  the  centro 
of  the  holder  is  fiastened  a  rectangular  piece  of 
wood  about-|ths  of  an  inch  thick,  furnished  with 
a  round  aperturo  to  admit  the  end  of  the  dia- 
phragm, which,  when  the  instrument  is  not  in 
use,  is  romoved,  and  can  bo  packed  in  the 
smallest  possible  compass.  Should  you  like  to 
see  the  instrument  in  action,  I  will  send  you 
one  by  post.  J.  B.  Spbkcsr. 


PATENTS. 
Specification  of  the  Patent  granted  to  Willlam 
Edwasd  Newtoit  for  an  Improved  Process 
for  producing  Photographic  Pictures  or  De- 
signs  on  the  Surface  of  Stone  or  Metals  so 
thai  Impressions  may  he  taken  iherefram  by 
the  Process  of  Lithographic  Printing, 

This  invention  has  for  its  object  the  produc- 
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tion  of  a  photc^raphic  pictore  upon  the  surface 
of  a  lithographic  stone,  from  which  impressions 
may  be  tdKen  by  the  ordinary  process  of  litho- 
graphic printing,  by  which  I  am  enabled  to 
greatly  multiply  the  results  of  photography, 
and  to  avoid  the  tedious  and  expensive  process 
of  drawing  upon  the  stone  by  hand  as  at  pre* 
sent  practised.  In  the  ordinary  process  of 
lithographic  printing,  the  surface  of  the  stone, 
after  the  drawing  is  completed,  is  washed  or 
coated  with  a  solution  of  gum-arabic  in  acidu- 
lated water.  The  gum  thus  applied  enters 
into  a  close  union  yntb.  the  surface  of  the  stone, 
or  adheres  with  great  tenacity  thereto,  so  that 
it  cannot  readily  be  removed  by  washing,  and 
thus  protects  it  from  absorbing  the  ink  em- 
ployed in  the  printing  process.  In  the  process 
of  photo-lithography  it  is  found,  however,  that 
the  gum-arabic  adheres  so  closely  to  the  stone 
as  not  to  be  readily  removed  by  washing  fix)m 
those  portions  not  fixed  by  the  light.  On  this 
account,  in  the  experiments  heretofore  made 
in  photo-lithography,  it  has  been  found  im- 
pi'acticable  to  employ  this  gum,  and  a  solution 
of  gelatine  has  been  used  in  its  stead.  Stones 
thus  prepared^  however,  yield  but  few  impres- 
sions, and  are  of  comparatively  small  value  in 
the  ajrts.  To  remedy  this  difficulty  is  the  ob- 
ject ,p{  this  invention,  which  consists  in  the 
emplo^ent  of  gum-arabic  which  has  been  de- 
prived of  its  power  of  intimate  union  with  the 
stone,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  rendered 
capable  of  becoming  fixed  or  insoluble  by  the 
operation  of  the  light.  When  a  stone  treated 
with  the  above  prepared  gum  is  subsequently 
si(bmitted  to  the  action  of  a  solution  of  soap, 
the  unlighted  portions  of  the  gum  are  readily 
and  expeditiouiBly  removed,  while  the  lighted 
portions  are  not  injuriously  affected  thereby, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  soap  performs  its 
well-known  duty  of  forming  the  insoluble  soap 
upon  the  stone  to  produce  ti^e  body  or  printing 
surface.  The  stone,  after  being  prepared  in  a 
manner  which  will  be  more  fully  explained 
hereafter,  has  the  following  solution  applied  to 
its  surface: — ^Water,  one  quart;  gum-arabic, 
4  ozs. ;  sugar,  160  grains ;  bichromate  potassa, 
160  grains ;  the  sugar  retarding  the  immediate 
fixing  of  the  gum  upon  the  stone,  and  the 
chromic  salt  causing  it  to  become  more  firmly 
fixed,  or  much  less  soluble  on  exposure  to  the 
light.  The  stone  thus  prepared  is  preserved 
in  the  dark  until  required,  and  when  the  coat- 
ing is  dried  it  may  be  exposed  in  the  camera 
a  suitable  length  of  time  to  fix  the  gum  upon 
those  paits  of  the  picture  where  the  lights  are 
to  appear,  or  it  may  be  covered  by  the  print 
or  picture  to  be  reproduced  and  exposed  to  the 
light.  After  it  is  thus  "  lighted,"  the  stone  is 
washed  with  a  solution  of  soap,  which  attacks 


the  stone,  removing  the  coating  and  fixing 
itself  (or  an  insoluble  soap  formed  by  the  mu- 
tual decomposition  of  the  stone  and  the  soap 
employed)  upon  the  surface  in  place  of  the 
coating  removed.    Where  the  gammed  suiface 
has  been  entirely  protected  fr^om  the  light  the 
gum  is  easily  removed,  and  tlie  soap  has  free 
aooeas  to  the  stone,  and  the  consequence  is  a 
thorough  union  of  the  soap  with  its  smftee ; 
where,  on  the  contrary,  the  lights  were  strong, 
the  gum,  having  been  rendered  much  more  in* 
soluble,  is  ptroteoted  from  the  aetion  of  the 
soap,  and  is  not  afiPected  by  it ;  and  at  all  in- 
termediate points  the  effect  of  the  soap  upon 
the  stone  is  iaversely  proportionate  to  ike  ex- 
tent to  which  the  gum  was  fixed  by  the  light. 
The  most  delicate  grades  and  tints  of  light  and 
shade  may  thus  be  produced  upon  the  stone 
true  to  nature  as  the  photographic  piotnre 
itself.    The  stone,  having  been  thoroughly 
washed  with  the  clean  water  and  dried,  now 
receives  a  coating  of  ink  from  the  roller,  which, 
uniting  with  the  soap  already  deposited  there- 
on, serves  to  give  additional  body  to  the  pic- 
ture, and  shortly  after  the  atone  is  ready  for 
the  printer;  the  portions  which  have  been 
protected  by  the  undissolved  or  '< lighted'' 
gum  when  wet  resisting  the  ink.    Previous  to 
the  conmiencement  of  the  above-described  pro- 
cess the  stone  is  to  be  prepaid,  and  this  pre- 
paration will  vary  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  picture  or  subject  to  be  produced.    If  it 
be  a  manuscript,  a  lithograph,  line  engraving, 
or  any  plan  or  line  drawing  without  gradations 
of  shade  or  shadow  running  the  one  into  the 
other,  a  polished  surface  may  be  employed. 
This  will  not  answer,  however,  so  well  for 
portraits,  landscapes,  and  a  great  variety  of 
other  pictures  in  which  the  variations  of  shade 
blend  the  one  into  the  other ;  in  such  cases  it 
becomes  necessary  to  give  the  stone  a  rough- 
ened surface,  or  in  the  language  of  the  work- 
man, the  stone  is  ''grained."     Into  such  a 
surface  the  chromatcd  solution  of  gum  sinks 
deeper,  and  is  then  removed  more  or  lees  ac- 
cording as  it  has  been  fixed  by  the  light,  and 
thus  tibe  required  variations  of  intensity  and 
the  gradations  of  shade  and  shadow  are  pro- 
duced.   Where  a  polished  stone  is  employed 
the  chromated .  gum  lies  upon  the  surface,  and 
it  IS  found  that  the  variations  of  shade  and 
shadow  cannot  be  produced  with  that  nicety 
necessary  to  make  a  perfect  graduated  picture 
such  as  a  portrait  that  shall  be  easily  printed. 
In  preparing  the  chromated  solution  the 
proportions  of  the  ingredients  given  above  are 
by  no  means  rigid,  though  they  are  those  which 
we  have  found  to  answer  the  purpose.     The 
sugar,  we  have  found  also,  may  be  replaced  by 
other  substances,  such  as  molasses,  acetic  acid, 
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or  miow  ftcetates  not  decomposable  by  the 
iBchrozQate  of  potassa.  I  do  not  therefore 
eoBfine  myeelf  to  the  exact  proportions  given 
aboTe,  nor  eren  to  the  use  of  the  exact  sub- 
stances named  when  there  are  equivalents  for 
tbem  which  may  be  used  in  their  stead  with- 
oat  departing  &om  the  essence  of  this  inven- 
tka  And  in  place  of  removing  the  unlighted 
portions  of  the  coating  by  means  of  the  direct 
application  of  soap,  tiiey  may  be  washed  off 
with  water,  acetic  acid,  or  their  equivalents ; 
fs\ifKsnB,  or  printing  inks  being  applied  after 
the  Btone  has  been  dried  for  the  purpose  of 
fanoiiig  the  required  insoluble  soap  in  the 
stoae;  such  process  is  the  entire  equivalent  of 
the  one  above  described,  although  it  is  neither 
80  eq)editioas  nor  so  ef&dent.  The  quality  of 
tibe  soap  employed  is  not  rigid,  though  those 
caatainug  a  proportion  of  resin  will  in  general 
give  a  better  result.  The  strength  of  the  sa- 
P<attoeou0  solutbn  is  not  material;  half  a 
pd  of  soap  to  six  quarts  of  water  has  been 
tfliBidto  answer  the  purpose.  Heretofore  this 
pm  has  been  spoken  of  as  applied  to  litho- 
pftk  stones ;  but  there  are  other  substances 
^  may  be  employed  in  lieu  of  the  stone  to 
vMch  it  may  be  applied,  one  of  which  is  zinc, 
viucb  has  been  heretofore  used  by  printers  as 
mbetitatefor  stone ;  in  the  use  of  this  metal 
tt  inaohble  soap  of  zinc  is  formed  instead  of 
<ae  of  li'me. 

Having  now  set  forth  the  nature  of  this  in- 
Taiiian,  and  explained  the  manner  of  carrying 
tbe  flame  into  effect,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood 
that,  under  the  above  recited  letters  patent  I 
claim  the  employment  of  gum-arabic  deprived 
^  its  power  of  intimate  union  with  the  stone 
by  means  of  sugar  or  its  equivalent,  as  set 
iorth,  and  in  combination  with  the  above  I 
^ssm  the  use  of  soap,  as  set  forth,  for  the 
Fiipose  of  readily  removing  the  unlighted 
portions  of  gum,  and  of  forming  ike  printing 
^i2'&ce,aB  described. 


^peafUaHim  of  the  Patent  granted  to  CHAni.ES 
OowpKR,  of  SouthampUm-huildings,  for  »m- 
frwementi  in  Photography, 

Tm  invention  relates  to  the  production  of  pho- 
tBgraphic  images,  pictures,  or  proofs  witliout 
^  ^flolver.  For  this  purpose  carbon  or  other 
Pgment  is  employed;  and  it  is  fixed  on  the 
paper  or  other  soifiaoe  by  means  of  a  prepara- 
tKA  which  is  acted  upon  by  light.  If  gelatine 
^  gom  be  added  to  a  saturated  solution  of 
^^^hromate  of  potash  or  ammonia,  and  the  mix- 
^  after  beii^  dried,  is  exposed  to  sokr  light, 
^  gdatine  or  gum  is  rendeied  insoluble  in 
*^.  If,  before  exposing  the  mixture  to  light, 

^  uvsibibfe  ootoiuiog  Bu^^  to  it. 


such  as  carbon  or  black-lead  for  a  black  colour, 
vermilion  or  carmine  for  a  red  colour,  indigo  for 
a  blue  colour,  or  other  pigments  or  mixtures  of 
pigments,  the  result  is,  that  when  the  mixture 
is  exposed  to  light,  and  thus  rendered  insoluble, 
the  colouring  matter  or  pigment  is  imprisoned 
or  retained  by  the  noixture,  and  rendered  in- 
delible.   When  such  a  preparation  is  exposed 
to  light,  under  a  photographic  negative  or  other 
transparent  or  partially  transparent  picture,  and 
is  afterwards  washed  with  water,  the  pigment 
becomes  fixed  at  those  parts  where  the  light 
acts  upon  it,  but  is  removed  by  the  water  from 
the  paks  which  are  shielded  &om  the  light,  so 
that  the  picture  is  reproduced  in  a  fldmilar  man- 
ner to  that  in  which  pictures  are  reproduced  by 
the  ordinary  photographic  processes  with  chlo-. 
ride  of  silver.    Tlus  mode  of  proceeding  is  not 
new;  but  in  applying  this  principle  in  practice, 
there  are  certieun  difficulties  to  be  overcome: 
thus  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  whiteness 
of  the  paper  in  the  whites  of  pictures,  and  to 
prevent  the  adhesion  or  fixing  of  the  pigment 
or  colouring  matter  in  the  parts  which  have 
not  been  exposed  to  light,  and  also  to  empLoj 
the  pigment  in  an  extremely  fine  state  of  divi- 
sion ;  foi^in  the  ordinaiy  photographic  prooessei 
the  molecules  of  silver  may  be  said  to  be  in  an 
infinitely  fine  state  of  division.    It  is  also  ne* 
ceasary  that  the  particles  of  colouring  matter 
should  be  spread  as  uniformly  as  possible  upon, 
the  sur£EU3e  of  the  paper,  and  to  give  to  the  last 
operation  of  the  washing  a  liberty  of  action, 
such  that  the  molecule  or  particle  of  pigment 
which  is  not  fixed  may  not  carry  off  with  it» 
by  its  proximity  or  adherence,  the  neighbour- 
ing mdecules,  which  ought  to  be  fixed  by  the 
action  of  the  light.    A  saturated  solution  of 
bichronxate  of  potash  is  heated  in  a  water-bath, 
and  a  quantity  of  gelatine  is  dissolved  in  it. 
For  one  quart  of  the  saturated  solution  of  bi- 
chromate of  potash,  from  one  ounce  and  a  half 
to  three  ounces  and  a  quarter  of  gelatine  may 
be  employed;  or,  in  lieu  of  gelatme,  &om  ten 
ounces  to  sixteen  ounces  of  gum-arabic,  with  a 
slight  addition  of  albumen,  may  bie  employedL 
The  strength  or  density  of  the  solution  or 
chrome -gdatane  should  be  such  that  it  ifl 
syrupy  at  a  temperature  of  140  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  and  becomes  solid 
or  gelatinous  when  cold,  and  does  not  crystallize 
in  cooling,  and  affords  a  film  or  thickness  of 
the  mixture  on  the  surface  of  the  paper  im- 
mersed in  it.    This  mixture  or  batii  is  used 
hot  or  warm ;  and  the  paper  is  either  entirely 
immersed  or  floated  on  the  surface.    The  im- 
mersion may  vaiy  from  two  to  edx  minutes, 
according  to  the  intensity  of  the  light  and  the 
season  of  the  year;   the  more  powerful  the 
light,  the  stronger  may  be  the  solution  lodtbe 
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longer  the  immersion.  The  paper,  after  re- 
moval from  the  bath,  is  suspended  in  a  hot 
and  dry  place  until  quite  dry.  All  these  ope- 
rations must  be  performed  in  the  dark,  or  by 
artificial  or  yeUow  light.  The  carbon,  or  other 
colouring  matter  or  pigment^  is  now  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  prepared  paper.  The  colouring 
matter  being  insoluble,  the  perfection  and  de- 
licacy of  the  proof  will  depend  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  colouring  matter  in  an  extreme 
state  of  division.  The  preparation  of  the  paper, 
therefore,  consists  of  two  operations :  first,  the 
application  of  the  chromo-gelatine  to  the  paper ; 
and,  second,  the  application  of  the  colouring 
matter,  not  to  the  surface  of  the  paper  itself, 
but  to  the  surface  of  the  layer  or  film  of  chromo- 
gelatine  on  the  paper,  by  which  means  the  proof 
admits  of  being  perfectly  cleared  or  cleansed, 
as  hereinafter  described.  The  colouring  matter 
may  be  applied  in  various  ways, — ^by  the  dry 
process  or  the  greasy  process,  or  by  the  wet 
process.  By  the  dry  process,  the  dry  coated 
sheet  of  paper  may  be  rubbed,  mechanically, 
with  the  colouring  matter  spread  upon  a  pad 
or  rubber  of  doth  or  leather :  this  method  is 
particularly  adapted  for  the  application  of 
plumbago  or  black-lead.  The  operation  is  faci- 
litated by  moistening  the  rubber  or  pad  with 
alcohol.  The  colouring  matter  ought  to  be 
spread  as  uniformly  as  possible.  By  the  greasy 
process,  carbon  or  ivory-black,  or  lamp-black, 
or  other  suitable  pigment,  is  ground  up  very 
fine  with  nut-oil  or  other  suitable  oil,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  coated  paper  by  a  pad  or  dabber. 
As  soon  as  this  mixture  has  been  uniformly 
applied  to  the  paper,  it  is  immersed  very  quickly 
in  a  bath  of  sulphuric  ether,  either  alone  or 
with  a  slight  addition  of  collodion.  This  last 
mixture  has  the  effect  of  drying  the  paper  or 
removing  the  oil,  and  of  causing  the  colouring 
matter  to  adhere  to  the  suiface.  By  the  wet 
process,  a  bath  is  employed,  composed  of  carbon 
or  Indian  ink,  very  &iely  ground  with  water 
and  gelatine,  and  a  small  quantity  of  gum-arabic 
or  dextrine.  The  coated  paper  may  be  im- 
mersed from  ten  minutes  to  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  in  this  bath,  according  to  the  thickness 
of  film  or  layer  which  is  desired :  this  bath  con- 
taining gelatine  is  employed  warm  or  hot.  A 
bath  of  Indian  ink,  with  alcohol  added  to  it, 
gives  good  results  when  the  paper  is  removed 
rather  quickly  firom  it.  The  paper  or  other 
substitute  surface  having  been  prepared  in  the 
dark,  as  above-described,  is  then  exposed  to 
sunlight  or  daylight,  or  other  light  of  sufficient 
chemical  power,  either  in  the  camera  obscura, 
or  in  contact  with,  or  in  close  proximity  to,  a 
photographic  negative  or  other  article  to  be  re-' 
produced,  in  the  same  manner  that  ordinary 
photographic  paper  is  employed.    After  expo- 


sure to  light,  the  proof  is  fixed  and  cleared  by 
simply  washing  it  in  hot  water,  either  with  or 
without  friction,  by  a  brush  or  sponge.    The 
water  dissolves  out  the  gelatine  or  gum  which 
has  not  been  acted  upon  by  the  light,  and 
washes  away  the  colouring  matter  firom  those 
parts  which  constitute  the  lights  of  the  picture ; 
while  the  parts  which  have  been  acted  upon  by 
the  light  remain  undissolved,  and  retcon  the 
carbon  or  colouring  matter.     The  proof  may 
thus  be  considered  as  an  engraving  produced 
by  light,  and  not  liable  to  be  acted  upon  or 
faded  by  the  agencies  which  injure  ordinary 
photographs.  A  great  variety  of  colouring  mat- 
ters, dt  mixtures  of  colouring  matters,  may  be 
employed  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  described. 
Gold  and  silver,  in  the  metallic  state,  and  in 
impalpable  powder,  may  be  employed  in  the 
same  manner :  various  effects  may  eJso  be  pro- 
duced by  applying  different  colours  to  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  paper  or  surface.   It  will  be 
seen  that  the  paper  or  other  surface  is  always 
covered  with  a  layer  or  film,  on  which  the  co- 
louring matter  is  superposed  and-fixed.    When 
the  colouring  matter  is  mixed  with  the  chromo- 
gelatine,  and  applied  at  once  to  the  paper,  it  is 
very  difficult  or  impossible  to  wash  it  off,  so  as 
to  leave  the  lights  of  the  picture  clean  and 
white.    The  application  of  the  carbon  or  co- 
louring matter  by  supeiposition,  in  the  manner 
hereinbefore  described,  is  intended  to  obviate 
this  defect. 

The  Patentee  claims, ''  the  mode  or  modes 
hereinbefore  described  of  producing  photo- 
graphic proofs  or  pictures,  by  means  of  carbon 
or  other  colouring  matter,  applied  by  super- 
position, as  hereinbefore  described.'' 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

On  the  Perspective  of  Fhotograjpihy. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Joumah 

Niddvy  Lodge,  Kensington  W^ 
June  1,  1858. 

One  of  the  greatest  defects  in  photography 
is  distortion. 

It  is  usually  thought  that,  because  the  art  is 
mechanical,  photographs  must  be  exact  repre- 
sentations of  the  objects  portrayed.  But  no- 
thing can  be  farther  firom  the  truth  than  this 
notion. 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  shown  by  Sir 
David  Brewster  and  by  other  eminent  writers, 
and  it  is  self-evident,  that  a  eamera,  which  is  a 
large  artificial  eye,  must  see  objects  and  parts 
of  objects  which  no  human  eye  ever  could  see 
at  the  same  time,  and  that  this  imperfection 
increases  with  the  aperture  through  which 
light  is  admitted.     If  I  may  use  the  expres- 
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sm,  a  laige  camera  sees  round  a  oomer^  for 
it  sees  together  points  some  of  which  are  in- 
Ti$ble  to  an  eye.  The  sensitive  plate  is  the 
retiaa  of  that  artificial  eye,  the  photographic 
cameia:  and  when  the  impression  made  on 
it  is  transferred  to  a  human  retina  by  looking 
at  a  photographic  picture  with  one  eye,  the 
ifflprefision  produced  differs  widely  from  that 
viuch  would  be  produced  by  looking  at  the 
reality,  because  some  of  the  points  repre- 
sented in  the  picture  would  be  invisiblo  in  the 
reality.  In  the  second  place,  the  artificial  eye 
is  square  and  its  retina  flat,  while  the  real  eye 
ij  spherical  and  its  retina  is  curved.  I  belieTe 
it  to  be  impossible  to  produce  by  photography 
a  tnmsparent  flat  picture  to  coincide  in  all 
points  with  the  object  it  represents,  when 
placed  between  that  object  and  one  eye,  and 
jet  it  ifi  necessary  to  produce  such  a  picture 
Wore  the  object  can  be  truly  represented. 
A  correct  picture  could  be  drawn  on  gla^is,  for 
oample  on  a  window. 

light  proceeds  in  straight  lines  through  a 
B)^  of  equal  density,  and  straight  Hues 
^^i  are  drawn  from  every  visible  point 
OBtade  a  window,  through  the  glass,  to  the 
^e  of  an  observer.     If  the  points  where  these 
ii&es  pass  through  the  glass  were  properly 
laaied,  a  true  picture  would  be  produced. 
This  test  can  be  applied  to  transparent  pho- 
tographs, and  they  will  be  found  wanting. 

Other  distortions  arise  from  the  construction 
rf  lenses,  to  which  I  need  not  refer,  as  they 
are  foreign  to  this  subject. 

My  wish  is  to  call  attention  to  a  very  com- 
M  and  palpable  evil  in  single  photographs, 
^eh  can  be  so  far  diminished  as  to  be  of 
aoall  importance,  and  that  very  easily. 

Two  similar  objects  at  diflercnt  distances, 
^t  near  the  observer,  appear  to  be  of  very  dif- 
ferent sizes.  A  man,  for  instance,  at  a  distance 
ef  two  yards  appears  to  be  a  great  deal  larger 
^  one  of  equal  size  at  three;  a  marble 
I^aced  close  to  the  eye  will  appear  to  be  larger 
^  both.  The  images  formed  on  the  retina 
« the  back  of  the  eye,  cover  a  larger  or  smaller 
P^on  of  it,  according  to  the  distance  of  the 
objects  from  the  observer  who  looks  at  them, 
f&d  one  of  the  impressions  produced  by  an 
^Bttge  formed  in  one  eye  is  the  idea  of  size.  If 
the  two  men  and  the  marble  keep  their  places 
'^  the  observer  retires,  their  relative  appa- 
^t  proportions  change  rapidly,  and  approach 
*ar  real  proportions  as  the  distance  increases. 
At  abont  20  yards  the  nearer  flgure  appears  to 
w  larger  than  the  other,  and  3ie  marble  still 
j^  larger  in  proportion  than  it  is  in  fact, 
'J't  no<  «o  much  larger,  and  at  100  yards 
^  apparent  variation  in  size  is  hardly  appre- 
^^*    The  same  thing  that  takes  place  in  an 


eye  takes  place  in  a  camera,  but  to  a  greater 
degree,  because  of  its  form.  The  proportion 
which  images  of  objects  at  diflerent  distances 
bear  to  each  other  when  projected  on  a  flat 
surface,  such  as  ground-glass,  varies  according 
to  the  distance  of  the  objects  from  the  camera, 
still  more  than  it  appears  to  an  observer  to 
vary  as  he  retires  from  them. 

What  is  true  of  one  object  is  true  of  all,  and 
of  all  parts  of  objects.  The  perspective  of  iiear 
objects  is  what  is  called  violent,  and  is  still 
more  exaggerated  by  the  form  of  the  camera. 
A^  most  photographs  arc  taken  at  short  dis- 
tances, the  main  cause  of  their  distortion  is  as 
clear  as  the  distortion  is  evident.  A  palliative 
for  the  evil  is  to  take  portraits  at  greater  dis- 
tances, and  to  omit  the  immediate  foreground 
of  landscapes  altogether.  Portraits  should  never 
be  taken  at  less  than  30  feet ;  the  nearest  object 
in  a  landscape  should  be  still  further  from  the 
camera,  viz.  30  yards. 

In  most  portraits  the  nose  of  a  full  face  is 
exaggerated,  because  nearer  to  the  lens.  The 
cheek  of  a  profile  is  swelled  for  the  same  rea- 
son— ^in  proof  of  the  fact  I  send  a  portrait 
taken  at  a  short  distance.  If  a  sitter,  facing 
the  lens,  throws  back  his  head,  his  chin  is 
nearer,  and  is  enlarged :  if  he  looks  down,  his 
forehead  approaches  the  lens,  and  becomes 
too  large  in  the  picture:  if  he  throws  one 
hand  over  the  back  of  a  chair,  and  rests  the 
other  on  his  knee,  the  nearer  hand  becomes 
that  of  a  giant,  the  other  that  of  a  pigmy ; 
neither  is  in  focus,  neither  is  the  hand  that 
should  belong  to  the  head,  which  is  at  an  in : 
termediate  distance,  and  of  intermediate  sizc- 
a  sitter  becomes  a  misty  combination  of  men 
of  various  sizes,  be  cause  partially  in  focus,  and 
seen  in  violent,  exaggerated  perspective.  Now 
most  photographic  portraits  are  tcdcen  with  large 
lenses  at  very  short  distances,  and  generally 
produce  dismay  and  amazement  in  the  sitter 
and  his  friends ;  for  in  striving  to  get  the  whole 
figure  near  one  plane,  so  as  to  diminish  distor- 
tion and  keep  as  near  the  focus  as  possible, 
the  sitter  is  fixed  in  some  unusual  attitude :  he 
looks  his  very  worst  while  trying  to  keep  steady 
in  his  new  and  constrained  position,  and  the 
photographic  result  usually  is,  not  a  represen- 
tation of  the  man  as  we  know  him,  but  rather 
a  distorted  caricature  of  the  man  when  uncom- 
fortably placed,  and  while  his  face  wears  a 
disagreeable  expression. 

The  evil  is  glaring,  the  remedy  is  simple^ 
K  distortion  is  caused  by  taking  pictures  at 
small  distances  (and  it  is),  pictures  should  be 
taken  at  greater  distances.  At  about  20  yards, 
figures  and  groups  of  figures,  though  still  dis- 
torted in  a  small  degree,  appear  to  bear  a  better 
proportion  to  each  other  and  to  their  own  limbs 
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and  features.  Portraits  taken  at  that  distance 
are  nc&rly  true  representations, 'because  the 
perspective  is  not  so  riolent,  and  beeaHse  the 
smfsce  covered  hj  the  picture  is  so  small  that 
the  flatness  or  cnrvatore  of  the  sensitive  ^ote 
is  of  small  importance.  The  contrast  in  the 
drawing  of  the  specimens  which.  I  send  is 
evident.  It  is  true  that  only  one  plane  can 
be  in  focus  at  once,  but  the  difference  between 
the  foci  of  two  points  at  19  and  21  yards  is  so 
slight  as  to  be  inappreciable.  At  20  yards  a 
sitter  mar  take  that  attitude  which  best  suits 
him:  a  group  may  place  themselves  as  they 
please  within  a  certain  limit,  and  a  camera 
.will  copy  them  without  greatly  distorting  them, 
if  they  bit  still  for  eight  or  ten  seconds.  It  fol- 
lows that  pictures  in  tolerable  drawing  can  be 
produced  at  about  20  yards  which  at  three  or 
four  could  not  be  focused,  and  which  would  be 
out  of  drawing  if  it  were  possible  to  take  them. 
But  it  will  be  said  that  such  pictures  are  too 
small.  With  a  J-plate  Ross  lens,  which  I  use, 
f>  feet  at  20  yards  covers  about  half  an  inch. 

A  dozen  figures  may  be  compressed  into  the 
size  of  half  a  croini ;  the  picture  is  better  than 
larger  pictures,  but  it  cannot  be  seen  without 
the  aid  of  a  strong  magnifier. 

That  objection  (if  it  be  one)  can  easily  be 
removed  :  negatives  taken  with  lenses  of  short 
focus  at  20  yards  must  be  small ;  but  by  heat- 
ing them  red-hot,  they  become  positives  of 
great  clearness,  which  can  be  well  seen  with 
a  lens.  It  is  a  saving  in  materials  to  work 
with  small  glasses :  an  apparatus  for  taking 
small  negatives  can  be  carried  in  the  hand  and 
costs  little,  while  one  for  large  negatives  costs 
a  fortune,  is  a  baggage-train  in  itself,  and  is 
often  thrown  aside  when  purchased  as  too 
troublesome,  cumbersome,  and  expensive  to  be 
worked  by  any  one  who  does  not  earn  his  living 
by  hard  labour.  A  J-plate  lens,  if  really  good, 
and  a  slicb'ng  camera  4  inches  square,  will  take 
n^atives  large  enough  to  be  seen  by  good 

[To  be  concluded  in  onr  next] 


A  few  Be  marks  on  Printing  hy  Carbon  and 
^her  Piipaenis  bjf  the  aid  of  Bichroauttes  and 
other  Mttallie  Salts,  along  with  GeleUine, 
Guwif  or  otJier  anitnal  and-  vegetMt  sidt- 
stances.     By  J.  C.  BmefExx,  Esq. 

C'ARBox-rKi>Tmo,  as  first  spoken  about  in  this 
connfey,  by  means  of  smearing  lamp-black  over 
paper,  without  having  given  the  latter  a  pre- 
TiouB  coating  of  albumen  or  oth«r  glaze,  as  a 
prateetzon  against  its  being  permanenilg  aoikd 
by  sueh  a  pecnliaily  adheaTO  powder,  was 
elearly  out  of  the  questian. 
By  using  a  prcvioualy  albimuniied  paper, 


applyiag  the  carbon  to  the  sui&oe  of  the 
albuaen,  and  then  ooveiing  it  with  a  eoaitiaf 
of  the  gelatine  and  bichromate  or  otkor  Mgjit 
changeable  mixturo,  clear  lights  axe  readeted 
possiUe ;  but  the  unatiainaUenesa  <tf  half  ^toott 
ia  obvions,  rendering  sudi  a  plan,  howefver  soe- 
cessfully  carried  out»  inapplicable  to  aaythini: 
but  copying  of  engravings,  drswinga,  wood- 
cuts, writings,  and  similar  objects. 

By  grinding  up  the  carbon,  aKtaQic  oxide, 
or  other  jngment  along  with  the  bichromate 
and  g^tme  or  gun,  and  applying  this  to  the 
albuminized  paper,  we  certelnly  advance  one 
step  further  towards  what  might  be  expected 
to  give  generally  useful  results.     It  nuiat  be 
observed  that  the  possibility  of  producing  half- 
tones by  this  plan  rests  on  the  power  of  the 
insolubility  causing  actinism  to  penetrate,  wiUi 
a  certain  degree  offaeilittf,  the  mixture  of  pij 
ment  with  biefaromate  and  gelatine  or 
the  gelatine  or  gum  being  in  conaeqfoenifei* 
rendered  insoluble  to  a  greats  or  less  depth 
on  different  parts  of  the  picture  according  to 
the  varying  depth  to  which  the  actiniam  ha^ 
been  allowed  or  had  time  to  penetrate,  tlut« 
again  being  dependent  on  the  var^'ing  tzans- 
lucency  of  the  different  parts  of  the  negatxre. 
But  to  render  this  action  practically  available 
for  the  obtaining  of  anything  like  half-tooies 
by  simple  water- washing  with  carbon  or  pig- 
ments insoluble  in  that  fluid,  there  are  tbcsse 
two  essential  requi^ites: — -first fihai  the  nuxtiire 
of  the  pigment  and  bichromate  should  not  be 
too  impermeable  to  actinism  (and  for  this  rea- 
son, it  would  appear  that  many  other  aub- 
stances,  particularly  blue  pigments,  as  colmlt 
blue,  Prussian  blue,  or  indigo,  might  be  Toam 
easily  workable  with  the  carbon) ;  second ^  that, 
in  printing,  the  paper  should  have  its  unpre- 
pared side  (and  not  its  prepared  side,  as  in 
ordinaiy  printing)  |daced  in  contact  with  thv 
negative  in  the  pressure-^ame,  as  it  is  onj^ 
by  printing  in  this  way  that  we  can  expect  to 
be  able  afterwards  to  remove,  by  washing,  the 
unacted-upon  portions  of  the  mixture.     Xn  a 
positive  of  this  sort,  printed  from  the  firoat  or 
prepared  side,  the  attainment  of  haif-tanes  by 
washing  away  more  or  less  dqyth  of  the  xnix-* 
ture,  according  to  the  depth  to  which  it   has 
been  hardened,  is  prevented  by  the  inaohohlc 

parte  being  <»  the  BUi&ce,  and  in  canMqtM»£e 
protecting  the  soluble  part  from  the  actiooi  of 
the  water  used  in  washing;  so  that  either 
nothing  jb  removed,  or,  by  steeping  very  hmg^, 
till  the  inner  soluble  part  is  soAcienUj^  aoft- 
ened,  the  whole  dept^  comes  bodilj  a^iray, 
leaving  the  paper  white. 

In  a  note  which  appeared  ia  the  liverpool 
Fhotogmphic  Journal  of  Hay  15,  p.  1^,  aome 
observationB  will  be  found  aa  to  ay  rcaearohesi 
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a  Ha  poflslttlily  of  pBodiuamg  piotoies  with 
Tvioiu  nebJfic  oxides,  and  on  this  aamey  or  so 
&r «  tub  nme,  piineiple — those  sabstimees 
(orBftny  of  diem)  having  this  naterial  differ- 
earn,  as  photographic  pigmsBts,  &om  carbon, 
^instead  ^  our  h^ing  oUigied  to  tnist  for 
ovligiits  and  half-tones  to  the  wadung  awaj 
of  tk  a&kbld  gelatiiie,  gain,  or  albmnon,  which 
aij  be  apt  to  require  a  degree  of  rabbing, 
Mpmging,  or  agitadoa  injuiious  to  tha  finer 
M  more  delicate  parts  of  the  print,  we  depend 
iBctesd,  entiraiy  or  partiallj,  on  the  solvent 
pover  over  the  metallic  oxide  or  other  pig- 
wat  exercised  1^  an  acid  or  other  fluid  which 
poetntes  the  difimnt  parts  of  the  print  more 
^Im  readilj  aooording  to  the  degree  to  which 
tltegelatiQey  gum,  or  albumen  in  theee  different 
parts  of  the  print  has  been  less  or  more  hard- 
rsfid  and  reodsred  impermeable  by  the  action 
(tf  the  icdnism  eoming  through  the  negative. 
Is  vorldag  with  metallic  oxides,  and  soluble 
i&  Mids,  though  the  ptui  of  applying  the  pig- 
pot  ts  the  surface  of  the  paper  and  below ^ 
^lutesdof  mixed  with  the  gelatine  or  gum,  is 
pot  a  &aroughlj  objectionable  as  when  wash- 
^lith  utterly  insoluble  substances,  as  carbon, 
^^hh  green  oxide  of  chrome  (for  ferns), 
'«Wt  blue,  &C.  Ac,  provided  we  protect  the 
^  of  tha  paper  from  the  penetration  of  the 
"^ett  by  a  resinous  or  other  impenetrable 
Tamish«-^till  the  grinding-up  of  the  add- 
^teble  {figment  along  with  the  bichromate  or 
f'AtrttnRtUfe  salt  and  gelatine  or  gum  will  be 
f«Bd  the  betUr  plan ;   and  worlung  on  this 
P^f  Te  may  solarise  under  our  negative  either 
*i  the  prepared  or  the  plain  side  of  the  positive 
P«per. 

Th^e  is  yet  another  way  of  appl3ring  the 
i^^Dents — ^by  first  filling  the  pores  of  the  paper 
'ith  them  by  double  decomposition  or  other 
I^^IHtation  (many  metallic  oxides  and  various 
^  being  precipitable  in  this  way),  and  then 
^femards  soaking  the  paper  in  the  solution 
"f  nixed  bichromate  (or  other  salt)  with  gela- 
^  gum,  or  other  vegetable  or  animal  sub- 
"tooe,  the  ]M«cipitate  being,  as  in  the  last 
^  mate  or  less  easily  dissolved-out  in  pro- 
P^rtioii  to  the  hardening  of  the  gelatine. 

I  called  attention  last  year,  in  "  Phot.  Jfotes," 
^  the  possibility  of  substituting  the  uranic 
"ilts  for  the  bichromates,  not  only  for  these 
^  of  printing,  but  also  for  phdometaUo' 
9^,  photolithography,  and  their  allies.  1 
^^^entand  that  M.  Niepce  has  extea^ed  his 
^>Bie  rediscoveries  to  this  fact  also.  They 
^^  ferric  salts  may,  in  our  oxide-printing, 
«^  sometimes  the  advantage  of  InchrcMxiates, 
^not  dissolving  certain  oxides  whi(^  the 
^^'Wwtes  may  have  a  tendency  to  act  on. 

^  bare  long  devoted  a  good  deal  of  attention 


to  photometallography;  and  there  is  one  old 
plan  of  mine  which  appears  to  me  to  be  in  some 
rejects  simpto  than  that  of  Mr.  Fox  lUbot. 
and  which  I  must  try  to  get  ready  ik  spramen 
of  to  send  to  you,  as,  though  I  got  quite  far 
enough  to  show  the  principle  to  be  correct,  I 
never  found  time  and  opportunity  to  get  up  any 
presentable  specimens  of  it.  There  are  also 
two  plans  of  {^otomcteUography  on  different 
and  new  principles  altogether,  which  I  have 
some  hopes  of  getting  something  available 
out  of. 

As  gallato^of-iron  processes  are  again  at- 
tracting a  little  attenti(xi,  I  may  here  repeat 
what  I  have  firequently  stated  to  my  photo- 
graphic friends,  that  I  bdieve  that  the  action 
on  gelatine  and  gum,  as  well  as  on  albumen, 
may  be  brought  into  play  very  advantageously 
both  in  these  and  in  '^  euprot}^"  and  allied 
processes.  We  may  have  our  paper  in  the 
first  instance  plain  or  alhumimzed  (unsalted), 
and  then  float  it  on  the  solution  of  bichromate 
alone,  or  of  bichromate  in  mixture  with  gela- 
tine or  gum,  or  of  bichromate  with  a  ferric  or 
cupric  salt  (a  mixed  ferric  and  cnpric  salt)  and 
gelatine  or  gum.  I  am  inclined  to  prefer  albu- 
minized paper ;  and  the  mixture  of  gelatine  or 
gum  with  the  sensitiring  solution  secures  a 
sufficiently  thick  film,  and  the  presence  of  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  sensitive  film  on  the 
surface,  where  it  ought  to  be. 

I  give  the  following  mixtures  of  salts  for  the 
composition  of  sensitizing-baths  for  plain  or 
albuminized  papers,  to  be  afterwards  developed 
by  gallic  acid,  tannin,  alkaline  solution  of 
tannin,  or  prussiate  of  potash,  or  ferrocyanic 
acid,  &c.,  for  the  production  of  ink-prints, 
cyanotypes,  or  cuprotypes.  They  have  the 
recommendation  (rf  shortening,  by  one  bath 
less,  ink-printing  as  described  by  M.  Sella. 
These  processes  without  gelatine  appear  well 
suited  for  photographic  calico-printing. 

I.  For  unalbuminized  paper. 

1.  Bichromate  of  ammonia. 

2.  Ammonio-ferric  oxalate  (plenty  of  it). 

3.  (If  wished)  Ammonia  oxaUte,  sulphate, 

or  other  copper  salt. 
The  copper  salts  hero  and  in  the  other  bath 
are  especially  with  reference  to  pnissiate-of- 
potash  development  (see  '  Journal'  of  August 
1857),  giving  red  or  neutral-tint  prints. 

II.  For  aJhuimimzed  or  plain  paper.- 

1.  Bichromate  of  potash. 

2.  Ferric  nitrate*. 

3.  (If  wished)  Nitrate  of  eopper. 

♦  The  ferric  nitiute  can  be  bought  ready  mtd©  in 
BolntioB,  being  used  medicinally.  JN.B.  In  til  mixed 
hatha  cA  thia  nature  it  ia  the  ferric  aalt  which  moat  be 
enapk>yed.  Printii^  on  mpor  or  film  prepared  by  a 
mixture  of  bichromatea  wita  ferrous  ailphaltf,  aa  ofi^ 
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1.  Bichromate  of  ammoma  (or  of  soda). 

2.  Ferric  sulphate,  or  ammaniaeal  iran-ahmi. 

3.  Sulphate  of  copper. 

The  bichromate  of  aihmonia,  besides  greater 
sensitiveness,  is  to  be  preferred,  wTien  there  is 
any  suljihate  in  the  mixture,  to  the  bichromate 
of  potash.  TVliere  a  copper  salt  and  a  nitrate 
occur  together  in  the  solution,  the  paper  is  apt 
to  be  rather  slovr  about  drying,  and  to  attract 
moisture;  hence  I  rather  avoid  the  combi- 
Hation. 

Wc  may  also  produce  ink-prints,  and  vari- 
ously coloured  prints,  by  grinding  up  Prussian 
blue  vrith  our  gelatine  and  sensitive  salt,  and, 
after  solarization  and  washing,  blackening  or 
otherwise  altering  what  is  left  by  gallic  acid, 
tannic,  copper-salts,  or  other  substances. 

The  processes  with  oxides  and  various  pig- 
ments, along  with  bichromates  and  gelatine, 
&c.,  described  in  the  early  part  of  this  paper, 
have  great  advantages,  from  the  amount  of 
pigment  fixed,  for  the  purpose  of  being  burnt 
into  porcelain,  glass,  or  enamels. 

Old  Aberdeen. 


Mortar  Phantoms. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal. 

Vanbrugh  House,  Blackheath* 
13th  Nov.  1858. 

Sre, — As  many  of  your  readers  are  now  in 
possession  of  one  or  more  of  those  Stereographs 
called  **  Mortar  Phantoms,"  and  as  more  than 
one  has  expressed  to  me  his  disappointment  on 
seeing  them  for  the  first  time,  permit  me  a 
word  in  their  defence.  Where  "  Mortar  Phan- 
tom" happens  to  be  confounded  with  that 
cleverly  got  up  illusion,  "The  Ghost,"  that 
sort  of  disappointment  would  probably  be  felt 
which  was  once  experienced  by  a  little  Scotch 
boy,  who,  never  having  dreamt  there  was  any 
difference  between  a  duck  and  a  duke,  found 
himself  one  day  face  to  face  with  the  great  Duke 
of  Argyle,  of  whose  fame  he  had  heard  so  much. 

The  child,  after  staring  at  the  Duke  with 
open  mouth,  above,  below,  and  all  round,  at  last 
exclaimed,  "  Can  ye  swum  ?"  (swim). 

Phantom  and  Ghost  being  kindred  terms,  it 
i»  easy  to  conceive  a  mistake  arising  from  a 
supposed  identity.  One  however  is  the  picture 
of  a  fiction  ;  the  other  the  sketch  of  a  &ct.  If 
the  latter  be  neither  so  pleasant  a  picture  nor 
80  well  manipulated  as  the  former,  the  follow- 
ing histogram  should  not  be  overlooked  by  any 
oncTiishM  to  find  in  a  Stereographother  matter 
than  mere  amusement. 

nounoed  in  a  paper  read  before  one  of  the  sodeties  last 
year,  is  very  nearly  impracticable,  almost  the  whole  of 
the  iron  being  precipitated  as  peroxide,  and  much  of 
file  chromic  add  decomposed. 


On  the  28th  of  last  July,  wishing  to  ascertain 
whether  it  were  possible  to  photograph  a  13- 
inch  bomb-shell  ike  instant  it  was  shot  from 
the  mortar,  I  had  my  camera  placed  in  por- 
tion at  half-pafit  10  a.u.,  90  feet  behind  the 
centre  of  the  Woolwich  Common  mortar  plat- 
form, the  Id-inch  mortar  being  almost  directly 
opposite,  with  three  smaller  ones  on  each  side. 

On  a  preconcerted  signal  from  the  Acting 
Commandant,  the  collodion  was  poured  on  the 
plate,  inside  the  camera,  bathed  for  90  seconds, 
then  posed  ready  for  exposure :  but  whilst  on 
the  look-out  for — "  Fire  !"  a  soldier  was  per- 
ceived running  in  haste  from  the  locale  of  the 
flag-staff,  in  the  direction  of  the  battery,  with  a 
message,  which  "  hung  fire"  full  thirty  minutes, 
during  all  which  precious  while  my  wet  coUo- 
dion  plate  was  growing  into  a  most  unwhole- 
some dry  one,  and  would  certainly  have  en- 
tirely perished,  considering  the  heat,  had  I  not 
taken  the  precaution,  on  setting  up  the  camera, 
to  cover  the  bottom  inside  with  water.  As  it 
was,  the  film,  on  development,  was  found  to  be 
so  parched  as  to  have  merged  the  upper  ter- 
minus of  one  of  the  shell's  tracks  in  the  in- 
definite. Nevertheless,  regarding  the  two 
halves  of  the  picture  stereosoopically,  the  pro- 
jectile's track  was  unmistakcably  there ;  but  on 
pointing  out  this  feet  in  the  negative  to  Ser- 
jeant Owen,  who  was  standing  by  at  the  time, 
the  glass  fell  to  the  ground.  **  Broken  V  ex- 
claimed the  Serjeant.  It  was  a  common-place 
accident  that  slip  of  the  negative ;  but  the  cause 
of  that  slip  was  otherwise.  It  was  the  phantom, 
the  heliographic  rationale  of  which  may  by  the 
earnest  reader  be  found  in  the  first  chapter  of 
a  very  old  book,  but  not  that  one  from  which, 
Mr.  £ditor,  you  so  appositely  in  the  September 
*  Journal'  quoted  "  the  grand  sentence  of  Plato 

(" 


If  there  be  "  nothing  new  under  the  sun, 
then  was  the  most  renowned  of  Egyptian  ^" 
worshippers  a  consummate  heliographist.  li^ 
who  not  disposed  to  admit  this,  has,  ^T^^ 
letters  in  the  Times,  been  tempted  to  forward 
stamps  for  a  "  Mortar  Phantom,"  shall  have 
the  stamps  returned  on  returning  the  phantom, 
which  has  not  been  advertised  for  sale,  other- 
wise than  as  proof  of  the  capabilities  of  a  camera 
to  interpret  some  of  nature's  hitherto  impend- 
treble  secrets 

Should  a  brief  account  of  the  circumstance* 

under  which  No.  3,  the  last  of  the  monsteff. 

Mortar  Phantoms,  was  taken,  I  shall  be  ham 

to  forward  it.  In  conclusion,  permit  me  to 

that  the  negative  No.  1,  in  falling  to  the  gr<wna, 

was  iminjured,  save  by  a  moderate  scratcn 

the  back  of  the  left  phantom's  neck. 

Thohas  Skaifr 
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A  New  Process. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal, 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  Nor.  10;  1%^, 
%a., — ^Herewith  I  forward  you  a  photograph 
m  glass  that  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  in  tiie 
jear  1856,  in  the  following  manner : — 

A  plate  was  coated  with  asphalt  varnish, 
hown  in   this  country  under  the  name  of 
^  Eiscnlaek,"  diluted  with  rectified  benzole  or 
benzine  (first  product  obtained  by  distillation 
of  coal-tar  at  a  low  heat),  and  when  barely 
drj,  and  still  slightly  sticky,  was  placed  in 
contact  in  the  pressure-frame  with  a  negative 
on  albumen,  and  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun  for  one  half-hour.    On  removal  from 
the  pressure-frame  the  plate  was  breathed  on 
over  its  whole  surface  until  the  image  became 
distinctly  visible,  those  parts  changed  by  the 
action  of  light  absorbing  moisture,  and  those 
covered  by  the  blacks  of  the  negative  remain- 
ing unchanged  and  repelling  it ;  in  this  state, 
the  image  being  distinctly  visible,  it  was  quickly 
covered  with  the  bronze  powder  known  as 
anrom  musivum,  which  at  once  changed  the 
almost  invisible  image  to  a  direct  positive  in 
black  and  gold ;  the  gold  adhering  to  the  parts 
that  had  been  protected  from  the  hght,  and  not 
adhering  to  those  parts  where  the  actinic  rays 
had  produced  such  change  in  the  molecular 
Btncture  of  the  film  as  rendered  them  capable  of 
absorbing  moisture,  thus  producing  a  complete 
picture  detailed  in  aU  its  parts.     In  the  sample 
I  forward  (view  of  the  cathedral  at  Cologne), 
the  tracery  of  the  Gothic  windows,  and  the 
iron  rails  in  front  of  the  church,  are  distinctly 
visible.     I  at  once  saw  that  this  process  might 
be  very  valuable,  as  the  same  coating  could  be 
obtained  on  metal  plates,  lithographic  stones, 
&c.,  and  that  fine  carbon  (printers'  ink  ?)  might 
he  made  to  adhere  as  well  as  the  aurnm  musi- 
vum, and  that  the  plates  could  also  be  treated 
by  galvanism.     My  professional  duties  and 
other  matters  prevented  me,  however,  making 
further  trials ;  and  I  had  almost  forgotten  the 
matter,  until  the  last  Journal  I  received  con- 
taining Mr.  Fox  Talbot's  process,  and  obser- 
vations   by    Mr.  Malone  on   M.   Poitevin's, 
brought  it  to  my  mind ;  -and  I  determined  at 
ooce  on  sending  yod  the  enclosed  sample, 
▼bich  is  the  first  and  original  plate  obtained 
in  1856.     It  has  suffered  much  frt>m  laying 
about ;  but  I  shall  be  most  happy,  when  my 
other  occupations  admit  of  it,  to  prepare  and 
send  you  better  samples  and  give  any  further 
explanations  you  may  desire.    The  £isenlack 
is  prepared  here  as  follows : — 1761b6.  of  asphalt 
>re  melted  in  a  pear-shaped  iron  vessel  over  a 
charcoal  fire,  and,  when  liquid,  279  lbs.  of  oil 
of  turpentine  and  16  lbs.  of  well-boiled  linseed 
•il,  well  heated,  are  added  to  the  dissolved 


asphalt,  which  has  in  the  meantime  been  let 
cool  down  as  &r  as  possible  without  becoming 
solid.  The  whole  is  then  incorporated,  and 
heated  until  perfectly  liquid ;  when  cold  it  has 
the  consistency  of  thick  treacle.  This  var- 
nish, diluted  with  benzine,  is  what  I  employ ; 
its  consistency  must  be  such  that  it  flows 
smoothly  and  equally  over  the  plate,  and  leaves 
a  film,  seen  by  transparency,  of  the  colour  of 
dark  amber.  The  plate  must  bo  slightly 
warmed,  but  very  slightly,  and  bf  course  dried 
in  the  dark.  I  was  not  able  to  obtain  any 
good  results  with  M.  Ni^pce  de  St.  Victor's 
varnish  or  process  in  the  washing  off:  either 
the  whole  print  went,  or  a  blotchy  thing  re- 
mained, difficult  to  recognize  as  a  photograph. 
I  am  far  from  saying  that  the  varnish  I  used 
is  the  best  that  can  be  found,  but  until  a 
better  is  discovered,  it  answers  the  purpose 
very  well :  the  older  the  vamish,is  the  greater 
is  the  sensibility.  Linseed,  nut,  and  poppy- 
oil,  &c.,  as  is  well  known,  when  exposed  to 
the  air  in  thin  layers,  become  at  last  a  sort  of 
jelly,  and  it  is  found  that  they  have  absorbed 
large  quantities  of  oxygen  :  they  may  be 
brought  to  the  same  state  in  a  much  shorter 
time  by  boiling,  and  the  cautious  addition, 
drop  by  drop,  of  nitric  acid  when  on  the  fire. 
All  these  oils,  when  dissolved  in  a  suitable 
vehicle,  and  some  body,  such  as  asphalt,  lamp- 
black, zinc  oxide,  &c.,  added  to  give  them  body, 
are  photographic  agents,  and  give  a  represen- 
tation of  any  body  that  partially  hides  the 
light  hora  them.  Any  of  your  readers  will 
find,  if  they  fix  one  of  their  negatives  on  a 
freshly- varnished  door,  that,  on  removal  at  the 
expiration  of  a  day  or  two,  or  longer,  as  chance 
may  have  it,  and  the  light  is  strong  or  weak, 
&c.,  that  on  breathing  on  the  spot,  there  is 
an  otherwise  invisible  copy  of  their  negative 
hidden  there. 

I  hope  this  communication  may  prove  the 
means  of  inducing  others  to  make  further  ex- 
periments in  this  branch  of  photography. 

E.  M.  Grisr. 

[The  specimen  which  M.  Grier  has  sent  is 
placed  in  the  Reading  Room  for  the  inspection 
of  Members.  It  will  be  seen  to  possess  great 
novelty,  and  is  well  worthy  of  their  attentive 
inspection. — ^Ed.] 


Al^SWERS  TO  CORRESPOKDENTS. 

J.  C. — ^The  adxnisfion-fee  to  the  Society  is  One 
Ghiinea,  and  the  annual  sabscription  the  same;  but 
members  elected  now,  pay  but  half-a-guinea  until  the 
Ist  of  February,  the  period  when  the  annual  subscrip- 
tions become  due ;  consequentlT  a  member  elected  at 
the  present  date  has  the  right  of  admission  during  the 
month  of  Januanr  to  the  Exhibition,  and  priril^ge  of 
introducing  one  mend  also. 
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-TliMMr  and*  ail  yomt  finmur  tir- 
imJi^  and  uae  Hhe  foUowin^  wfaieh  ia  Imb  apssiva, 
and  ghcs  ilie  bat  toninff  hath  viih  wbkh  w  art  ao- 
qoaiptad ;  it  is  ample  ana  efficadoua : — 

Ghloride  of  gold 1  grain. 

Water 12omice». 

Oubonato  of  soda 60  grams. 

dtrie  aeid 90  gnna* 

Ahn  tbe  dfenreBMnoe  iias  subsided,  wtrm  it  nstii  a 
slight  disooloiation  takos  plaoe,  whieh  you  will  fiad  to 
l^  at  aboat  110°  Fahr.  Previoos  to  immeraifm  in  this 
batii,  wash  your  proof  for  the  free  nitrate  in  water, 
and  if  your  pieture  is  a  tiUle  over-printed  it  ia  advan- 
ta^BOua.  Puoe  the  plctui«  in  this  solution  £ar  a  abort 
time,  in  fret,  undl  you  are  satisfied  with  ita  tone ;  tiien 
take  it  out  and  warn  it  in  plain  water,  and  imnerae  it 
immediately  in  hypo,  1  pound  of  which  is  dissolTed  in 
t^  pints  of  water,  and  ^  an  ounce  of  carbonate  of  soda 
aodsd.  All  the  actions  are  toy  rapid ;  and  if  after- 
wards the  hypo  is  thoroughly  remorad  hj  washing,  we 
baliofra  vou  will  obtain  a  picture  which  will  nether 
turn  yellow  nor  &de,  if  you  use  it  as  has  been  described 
in  a  Bite  Number. 

T.  L,  B.  (CkmfjUeiffk  Green). — ^Toar  experience  et- 
actij  ooincidBS  with  our  own,  and  w«  do  not  see  any 
adTaatojm  whatever  in  wmoving  the  siae  from  a  pic- 
ture. The  hypo  may  be  perft^y  removed  without 
damaging  the  texture  of  the  paper.  For  many  years 
we  have  maintained  that,  to  ensure  permanency,  a  pic- 
tm  sbovld  be  zronad,  and  with  as  not  an  iron  as  will 
not  damage  the  paper.  About  eight  years  since  Hr. 
Blowers  of  Costessy  near  Norwich,  pointed  out  to  us 
the  advantages  of  heat ;  and  when  properli/  applied  we 
haire  never  seen  it  fail. 

^r^eterance. — 1 .  lliere  is  no  objection  to  your  im- 
mening  a  picture  in  a  solution  for  dev^opment,  except 
from  waste  of  material.  Pour  your  solution  on  gently 
and  in  a  comer  of  the  plate ;  often  the  spot  where  the 
devidoper  is  applied  is  transparent :  it  is  avoided  some- 
times  by  using  a  very  weak  and  an  and  developer. 
2L  Use  a  smaller  atop  to  your  lens,  and  give  longer  ex- 
posure;.  the  defects  would  indicate  an  insufficiency  of 
light,  and  that  light,  too,  diffused.  Use  at  least  20  drops 
of  glacial  acetic  acid  to  the  ounce ;  omit  the  alcohol, 
wluch  is  useless;  and  should  you  operate  in  odd 
weaiher,  use  your  developer  warm,  at  any  rote  not  less 
than  at  a  temperature  of  70°. 

A  Coniiant  Reader  (B{trnsiable). — ^A  portrait  lens 
never  acts  so  well  as  a  landscape  one  for  taking  views. 
We  have  not  ourselves  been  sucoMsful  in  reversing  ^e 
ftn/L  lena  for  such  purposes.  From  the  experience  of 
others,  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Eoss'a  new  oombinaiion 
possesses  both  advantages. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Fry  lias  Kindly  referred  us  to  paces  111 
and  135  of  Volume  I.  of  tliis  Journal,  from  which  it 
ttpptnn  that  Mr.  Furlong,  and  not  Sir  David  Brewster 
ia  entitled  to  the  merit  of  the  discovery  of  the  double 
iodide  in  the  calotype  process. 

Barnard  8.  Procter. — If  you  make  a  request  to  Mr. 
Bobs  of  Featherstone  Buildings,  no  doub^  from  his 
great  practical  knowledge,  he  will  furnish  yon  with  the 
requisites. 

No.  Si). — In  attempting  to  answer  tout  queries  we 
find  it  impossible,  from  the  length  of  space  it  would 
require ;  in  fact,  it  would  form  a  condensed  treatise  on 
Photography.  Your  cheapest  plan,  if  jou  wish  to  suc- 
csed,  is  to  take  a  course  of  practical  insintction, 

Mr,  Lyndon  JS^nidk.-^We  shall  leel  obliged  far  an 
impwsian  of  ''The  Qrave-yard"  tow  our  Bcmrting 


masomy  of  the  Snahwwi,"  sUl  be  happy,  by  every 
meats  in  our  power,  to  pronoteany  pxopaaed  aabsorip- 
tions  from  our  bre&ren  for  remedying  his  unavoidable 
loss. 

A.  J.  {Bibihiryk) — ^The  present  SdiA^nr  does  not 
hold  himaelf  reaponaible^lbr  the  obBervataona  of  his 
predeoesBoxs.  Our  preaent  Number,  howevar,  contains 
an  article  on  the  subject  referred  to.  If  the  advertued 
process  is  a  desirable  one,  no  doubt  before  this  it  must 
have  been  communicated  to  the  photographic  public. 

H.  N.  JC— The  Bake  of  the  Society  are  at  present 
oat  of  nrtot,  but  they  occur  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Journal 

G^.  ( Thomey  J3a^.)— Thanks  for  your  paper,  wliich 
shdl  appear  in  our  next.  The  large  picture  is  beau- 
tiful. 

T.  M.  (^c%.>--We  were  quile  aware  of  wbat  you 
state ;  but thestereonopic  q>eetaelea  aredecidedly  good, 
and  ought  to  be  known. 

William  M*Craw. — ^Yomr  oommunication  arrive^l  so 
latie  that  w«  rauat  notice  it  in  oar  next. 

W.  E.  D.'—Vanxkatly  we  advocated  the  oaaof  Sel  d'or  ; 
but  it  is  expensive,  and  more  satialaatory  results  art* 
otherwise  obtained.  See  answer  to  BalphWinimood. 
.  We  have  received  a  very  interesting  work,  "  Visitg  to 
Madagascar,"  by  the  Rev.  William  Ellis,  author  of 
**  Polynesian  Beseirehea,''  ilkutrated  by  woodcuts  from 
photQgrapfaa:  we  intend  to  give  a  notice  of  this  in 
our  next. 

E.  B.  (Sloane   Streef).—  !.    The  badi   should  be 
neutral.    2.  After  the  addition  it  becomes  acid.    3.  The 
of  aoede  acid  to  the  toning-bath,  as  fonneriy 


use 


/.  6^/biier.— Wequte 
with  the  l(Mi  which  Mr.^Sotton 
acting  up  to  our  belief  that  pho^pgaapl^  ia  the  "Ffee- 


yoam 

baa 


recommended,  is  now  discontinued,  other  researchtv 
having  devised  better  means  of  procuring  beautifuJ 
results. 

G.  W.  H.—We  have  always  been  most  successful 
witli  a  pair  of  lenses. 

J.  H.  &  (Slade  Anton).— ISo  harm  can  arise  to  a  bath 
by  such  exposure  as  you  mention.  Diaoontinue  the 
glycyrrhizine. 

A  Corresponde7Vt  has  requested  tlie  Editor  to  recom- 
mend him  "  for  employment  a  respectable  conscientious 
person,  who  is  a  (^mmC  photoeraphier.'' 

Francis  El.  Eliot. — Several  inquiries  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  us,  asking  where  the  "  alcoholic  oollodiou,"  sb 
described  by  yourself  in  a  late  Number  of  the  Jouraai 
can  be  procured.  Not  knowing  your  residence,  this  is 
our  only  means  of  oommunicataon. 

U\  D.  (Grt^s-Inn).-—An  advertisement  would  be 
your  proper  course.  The  colouring  of  photograplw  i» 
very  remunerative. 

J.  M.  S.  B.  (Staphhnrsf)  writes  to  complain  of  Ihf 
absiwdity  of  noticing  Mr.  John  Sang^s  supposed  dis- 
covery, and  fiusetiouuy  rsoommends  him  to  practise  on 
the  fia;t  surfaoe  of  the  "  Times." 

Communications  received-  Jroni.  —  H.  F.  Talbot; 
C.  G.  H.  Kinnear ;  B.  C.  P.  Qeaver ;  Bev.  W.  I^ : 
W.  ElUott ;  C.  J.  Burnett ;  N.  Ennel ;  T.  Otte^D  : 
Mr.  W.  Busscdl  Sedgefield. 

\*  In  the  report  of  Mr.  Shadbolfs  observatioiw 
at  the  last  Ordinary  Meeting,  we  regret  that  some  in- 
accuracies have  taken  place,  irtiich  give  an  efrooeoiis 
idea  as  to  that  gentleman's  meaning.  Wherever  it  esn 
be  done,  a  proof  ahould  be  corrected  by  the  speaker, 
and  thus  ensure  an  accuracy  which  can  othennsf* 
Bcarcdy  be  expected. 


AH  Comnnmicattonsfor  the  Jounial  ifcouW  be  »' 
dressed  to  the  Editor,  at  fhe  PtAKshers.  MeBSfB.TATf/>a 
and  Fajjras,  Bed  lion  Oonrt,  FWet  Streati  S^- 
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Os  reference  to  our  report  of  the  proceedings  of 

^thc  meeting  of  Tuesday  last,  the  Members  must 

all  feel  pleased  at  the  increased  attractions 

afforded  them    at  their  ordinary  assemblies. 

Tilanb  are  offered  to  those  who  have  sq  kindly 

aded  to  make  these  meetings  gatherings  to 

fiMbit  the  f^tual  progress  made  from  time  to 

tunein  the  advance  of  the  art ;  and  we  trust 

tiat  that  ^hich  is  now  so  favourably  cqm- 

J3«!ced  may  be  supported  cps  freely  by  contribu- 

ttoas  in  future.     The  Secretary  will  use  his 

best  eiertionjs  that  every  care  shall  be  taken  of 

pictures  or  objects  of  photographic  interest 

entiusted  to  hini  for  the  Society's  use. 

As  was  stated  in  our  last,  Mr.  Robert  Hew- 
lett had  promised  to  attend  and  exhibit  the 
negatives  fron^  which  Mr.  De  la  Rue's  wonder- 
fol  pictures  of  the  Moon  were  taken.  Death, 
however,  has  pcmoved  him  from  amongst  us, 
after  a  very  sl^ort  illness.  Mr.  Howlett  was 
Wovod  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  the  an- 
nmmeement  of  oi;r  loss  from  the  Ch^rman 
was  recmved  with  deep  regret. 

Endeavours  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time,  by  Members  of  the  Society,  to  organize  a 
system  of  exchange  of  photographs.  The  sub- 
ictt  has  been  several  times  brought  before  the 
Council,  aad  a  Committee  was  appointed  last 
aunmer,  ono  of  whose  duties  was  to  arrange  a 
plan  fbi"  carrying  out  this  object.  Without  going 
^  far  93  to  aaj  that  it  is  not  possible  to  form 
^  ita  which  ih^ll  work  satisfactorily,  it  is 
(Qongh  to  state  that  no  progress  has  hitherto 
Wn  made  towards  such  a  result. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  Members  of  the 
Society  should  have  occasionally  laid  beforo 
them  viidble  evidence  of  the  progress  which  the 
photographic  ^rt  is  making.  Other  societies 
have  purchase^,  mi  presputed  to  their  mcm- 
^vr^j  copies  of  successful  photographs  produced 
H  arti<9ts  of  established  reputation. 

There  are  obvious  objections  to  the  adoption 
of  such  a  course  by  the  Council  pf  tbo  Pboto- 

TOI.  V. 


graphic  Society  of  London.  Some  of  its  Mem-» 
bers,  however,  together  with  other  gentlemen 
belonging  to  the  Society,  have  offered  to  con- 
tribute each  a  certain  number,  of  copies  of 
their  best  negatives,  in  order  that  the  Society 
may  present  to  everif  Member,  whose  name 
shall  bo  included  in  the  list  of  the  year  1859, 
a  good  specimen  of  the  present  state  of  the 
art. 

Mr.  Bedford,  Mr.  Penton,  Mr.  Delamotte, 
Mr.  White,  and  Dr.  XKamond  have  already 
pledged  themselves  to  furnish  60  prints  each, 
Mr.  Frith  and  Mr.  Thurston  Thompson,  wo 
have  heard,  approve  of  the  plan  and  will  assist 
us.  Mr.  Rosling  will  be  induced  to  favour 
us  with  specimens  of  his  beautiful  pictures 
now  exhibited  f^t  the  Crystal  Palace  ;  and  Mr. 
Llewellyn  some  contributions  from  his  port- 
folio, which  all  photogr^iphers  are  so  desirous 
of  possessing.  Members  may  also  expect  to  be 
favoured  ftt)m  Mr.  W.  B.  Turner,  whose  choice 
specimens  of  calotyi)e  wHl  be  reipembered  by  all 
who  have  visited  our  exhibitions.  In  fact,  we 
believe  that  among  the  many  good  photo- 
graphers who  are  members  of  this  Society, 
there  are  few  who  will  not  be  pleased  to  give 
their  zealous  assistance.  All  those  who  are 
^viIling  to  cooperate  in  carrj-ing  out  this  plan, 
already  announced,  eitl^er  by  the  loan  of  nega- 
tives, or  the  gift  of  a  number  of  positive  prints, 
are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Society. 

Since  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  last,  Mr. 
Pouncey  has  kindly  demonstrated,  by  actual 
manipulation,  the  fecility  with  which  his  car- 
bon printing  process  may  be  performed.  Wo 
fairl}'  bcliovo  it  to  bo  one  deserving  of  every 
attention ;  and  Mr.  Pouncey  having  entirely 
abandoned  all  idea  of  proceeding  with  obtain- 
ing a  patent,  we  hope  that  the  proposed  sub- 
scription-list will  forthwith  bo  completed,  so 
that  ho  may  be  relieved  from  the  unwilling 
reserve  imder  which  he  is  now  placed, — ^from. 
the  eoupic  yfhidk  has  beei;  t^ei^  ja  thQ  fpr* 
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mation  of  that  snbscriptiony  to  which,  in  our, 
opinion,  he  is  justly  entitled. 

In  a  late  Number  we  cautioned  our  readers 
as  to  using  due  caution  in  the  transmission  of 
postage  stamps  in  reply  to  advertisements  in 
our  columns,  we  fear  that  in  some  instances 
that  caution  has  acted  injuriously  to  highly 
honourable  and  deserving  persons,  and  there- 
fore we  think  it  right  to  state  that  the  in- 
stances referred  to  were  in  the  advertisements 
of  secret  formulae  and  of  a  photographic  trivial 
publication,  which,  in  two  instances  to  our 
knowledge,  was  not  forwarded  after  several 
applications  were  made. 

Often  the  transmission  of  stamps  is  the  only 
way  in  which  an  artist  can  be  remunerated  for 
his  productions :  thus,  the  other  day  we  were 
enabled  to  possess  ourselves  of  three  stereo- 
scopic views  pubHshed  by  Mr.  Easter,  of 
Grantham, — of  the  Birthplace  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  ;  the  Grammar  School  at  which  he  was 
educated ;  and  his  Statue  recently  erected  at 
Grantham. 

*'  Nature  and  Nature's  laws  lay  hid  in  night ; 
God  said,  *  Let  Newton  be,'  and  all  was  light" 

Pope, 

How  pleasing  would  it  be  to  see  such  pic- 
tures as  these  in  the  collections  now  generally 
found  in  our  homes,  instead  of  the  multitudi- 
nous trashy  productions  that  are  so  prevalent ! 
In  mentioning  the  above,  we  would  wish,  if  pos- 
sible, to  give  a  wider  notice  of  the  exquisite 
interiors  of  our  Cathedrals,  which  Mr.  Sedg- 
field  exhibited  at  our  late  meeting. 

We  hope  our  friends  are  not  forgetful  that 
the  day  is  near  at  hand  for  the  reception  of 
the  pictures  intended  to  be  sent  to  the  Exhibi- 
tion in  Suffolk  Street,  and  which  will  open  the 
first  week  in  Januaiy. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Obdhtabt  Genebal  Meetiko. 

Deceubeb  7, 1858. 

EoGEE  Fentov,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Secketabt  read  the  minutes  of  the  last 
Meeting,  which  were  confirmed. 

The  Chatbmak  announced  the  following 
names,  as  recommended  by  the  Council  for 
election  upon  the  change  of  Officers,  by  rota- 
tion. 

As  Vtee-Preaidents : — ^Mr.  Peter  Lb  Neve 
FosTEB  and  Mr.  Yigkoles,  F.B.S.,  in  the  place 
of  Dr.  Pebctt  and  Dr.  DiAKoin). 

As  New  Cotmcil : — Mr.  Macxiklat,  F.  8.  C, 

'Mr.  Thttbsion  Thompson,  Mr.  White,  and 

Mr.  Habdhtg^  in  the  place  of  Mr,  Astkqiti, 


Mr.  Shasbolt,  Mr.  Malone,  and  Sir  Geobge 
Clebx  ;  and  they  recommend  that  Mr.  Mabke- 
LT17E,  who  also  retires,  be  re-elected. 

A  member  requested  to  be  informed  of  the 
particular  rule  under  which  this  nomination 
was  made,  and  the  Chairman  having  read  the 
rule,  further  observed  that  he  was  about  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  a  circum- 
stance which  they  must  all  deplore,  viz.,  the 
death  of  Mr.  Robert  Hewlett.  He  said :— "  We 
are  not  so  weU  acquainted  with  his  face,  per- 
haps, as  we  should  be,  owing  to  his  retiring 
habits  and  modesty  of  demeanour.  I  am  sure 
the  Society  will  not  allow  his  memory  to  pass 
away  from  us  without  our  testimony  to  his 
merits." 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  balloted 
for  and  elected  members : — 

C.  J.  Hughes,  Esq. ;  Major  Wingate ;  Bobert 
Cradock  Nichols,  Esq.,  F.S.A. ;  J.  S.  Bockstro, 
Esq. ;  Frederick  Gudi,  Esq. ;  Algernon  Sidney 
Bicknell,  Esq. ;  George  Carl  Backes,  Esq. ;  The 
Bev.  C.  P.  Cleaver ;  H.  J.  Cannon,  Esq. ;  W.  J. 
Bull,  Esq. ;  Edward  Dwyer,  Esq. 

Mr.  M'Craw,  of  Edinburgh,  exhibited  some 
specimens  of  his  mode  of  printing  without  sil- 
ver ;  Mr.  Hardwich  a  series  of  stereoscopic 
views  of  interiors,  photographed  and  published 
by  Mr.  B.  Sedgfield ;  Mr.  EUiot,  of  Peckham, 
specimens  of  pictures  taken  with  his  alcoholic 
collodion.  The  Secretary  exhibited  some  beau- 
tiful views  of  the  Castio  of  Heidelberg,  taken 
by  his  fncnd  Mr.  Carl  Backes :  also  some  pic- 
tures lately  produced  withMr.  Ross's  new  ortho- 
scopic  lens  by  the  late  Mr.  Hewlett.  Some  very 
beautiful  and  interesting  positives  on  glass, 
done  by  the  Fothergill  process  by  Mr.  Hesseltine, 

were  bIbo  on  the  table,  together  with  a  hand- 
some donation  from  Mr.  Fenton  to  the  Society 
of  pictures  lately  taken  by  him,  and  which 
mark  the  perfection  to  which  the  photographic 
art  has  now  arrived. 

Mr.  PouNCET  was  then  introduoed  to  the  meeting  to 
read  a  Paper  upon  Carbon  Printing,  and  nid : — 

Mr.  Chaikmaii  and  GnrruoiKN,— I  will  tell  7^^ 
I  came  in  poeMflsion  of  this  printing;  I  will  be  as  bn« 
as  possible.  If  I  seem  a  little  excited  on  the  subject,  i 
must  b^  your  forbearance,  because  it  is  one  that  I  ani 
very  much  attached  to.  On  my  arrival  hero  in  London 
the  last  time,  I  could  not  understand  the  °i^^^^ 
whidi  I  was  received.  I  ask,  would  Mr.  Fox  TaXM 
^ke  to  put  his  earlj  impressions  by  the  side  of  the  im- 
pressions of  this  day  ?  I  have  in  my  possession  some 
of  his  early  ones.  I  got  one  from  the  Athenieuxn  oi 
1853.  I  come  to  the  allegation  that  there  is  ano^ 
process  wanted.  Here  is  a  book  I  hold  in  my  h^» 
Dublished  five  years  later,  and  I  maintain  that  it  u 
difficult  for  any  one  to  prove  that  these  early  photo- 
graphs ever  were  as  gooa  as  photographs  are  °^^V^ 
am  prepared  to  prove  that  my  specimens  o(  carDon 
printing  are  supenor  to  Mr.  Fox  Talbof  b  early  impf^ 
mons,  and  I  will  turn  out  any  number  of  them  ■?2®?*'!^- 
hiB  early  tmpeoiiQiiii   J  «n  now  prepared  satiwW'**^ 
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to  prore  W  these  specimens  that  all  the  detail,  the  half- 
tones^ ind  eyerything  else  that  can  be  required  in  a 
pbotogmpfa  is  cohibited  here,  and  if  I  had  only  pro- 
ducfd  one  specimen,  it  was  a  sufBcient  proof  of  the 
apabiHty  of  the  process,  and,  if  it  had  never  gone 
Mer  than  the  reproduction  of  prints,  it  would  hare 
bnn  inTsiuable  in  that  respect,  and  it  is  a  simple  pro- 
OM.  This  print  I  hold  in  my  hand  was  produoea  by 
ft  man  on  Friday  last  who  had  nerer  seen  nor  had  any- 
tbing  to  do  in  the  least  with  photography.  I  put  a 
paper  of  instructions  into  his  hand  and  said, "  See  what 
TOi  can  do  with  that"  Now,  I  put  that  to  the  meeting 
ftod  ask,  is  not  that  a  clear  proot  that  it  is  workable  by 
IDT  man  who  has  common  sense.  The  carbon  is  not 
{M^iliar  to  me,  but  it  is  applicable  to  anything  and 
ererything.  Here  is  a  letter  I  received  from  Mr.  Rogers, 
who  said,  *•  I  prepare  a  very  peculiar  kind  of  carbon 
which  will  transfer  printing."  I  then  received  a  piece, 
Jboot  aa  much  as  a  pinch  of  snuff  in  paper. 

Xbe  CuAiRMAH  read  a  small  piece  of  print  which  had 

^  banded  to  him  by  Mr.  JPouncey. — "Mr. Rogers, 

^'  3. 18o8.    This  I  printed  this  day  with  the  carbon 

iwJTed  in  your  last,  exposed  20  minutes,  no  sun  and 

W  li^t; "  and  then  read  another  similar  paper. 

llr.  PocxcET. — ^I  think  that  this  is  a  proof  that  it  is 

r^eoafined  to  me  or  to  any  particular  carbon,  because 

'>^sntleman  incloses  what  ho  lias  done  for  the  first 

^  I  suppose  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  prove 

^  de  prints  are  permanent,  if  so,  I  am  willing  to 

^t  them  to  any  test,  and  I  will  git(u*anteo  that  you 

<*aot  destroy  them  by  any  means.    Then  you  will 

«T.  "Can  you  produoe  all  the  tones  and  half-tones, 

sal  ererytmng  tnat  is  requisite  in  photography  ?  "     In 

*w»w  to  that  I  ask,  are  not  these  specimens  everytliing 

™  can  be  desired  ?    I  have  no  ncsitatioa  in  telling 

j^  what  I  think  the  secret  of  success  depends  upon. 

w  ia  a  piece  of  paper  prepared,  I  believe,  to  absorb 

ffloatane,  the  solution  being  absorbed  into  the  face  of 

"^  paper  and  not  on  the  paper,  and  if  you  will  examine 

Jliffie  two  Uttle  bits,  there  is  scarcely  anything  on  the 

^^  because  it  will  be  evident  to  all,  that* if  there  was  a 

^  ooadng  on  the  face,  the  light  could  not  do  its 

work  equallj  over,  but  if  this  paper  absorbs  it,  the  light 

P^ctnles  it  and  hardens  the  colouring  matter,  the 

^  remaining  soft  when  it  goes  to  the  water,  and 

1^  is  nothing  left  in  the  print  by  any  means  tliat  can 

^  >ay  possibility    hereafter  affect  me  permanency. 

^  the  print  is  finished,  it  contains  nothing  but  car- 

^  and  paper.     I  know  there  are  a  number  of  photo- 

^^hen  about  London  who  think  it  all  a  hoax.    I 

p^d  Bay  to  those  gentlemen,  if  they  do  not  know 

"WW,  they  ought  to  Imow. 

..Tfee  Chahuian. — Personal  questions  are  not  to  be 

Mr.  PorucBT. — ^Well  Sir,  but  am  not  I  a  personalty  ? 
'only  want  a  plain  straightforward  way  of  explaining 
'"A  matter,  ana  if  I  am  not  personal,  I  cannot  give  an 
TjJSTrer.  I  was  told  by  this  gentlemen  then,  that  if  I 
f^'iild  produce  copies  by  carbon  equal  to  silver,  I  should 
''«Te  the  cndit  of  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  photo- 
SFaphy  has  ever  known  (Cries  of  Yes,  Yes).  Then,  have 
^wmeso? 

Mr.  Malone. — ^That  is  the  question. 

Mr.  PouNCBT. — Is  it  not  so  ? 

Mr.  Maloxb. — ^Meet  that  question. 
.  Mr.  PociiCET. — I  meet  it  with  the  specimens  before 
^'*  meetine  now ;  therefore  I  meet  it  by  submitting 
'"^in  resolutions. 

.  Mr.  Malokb. — Sir,  I  rise  to  order.  This  is  not  the 
^  for  resolutions.  I  Inrought  the  subject  before  the 
^  meeting;  when  Mr.  Poimoey  came  before  the 
B:«tin^  on  tiie  last  occasion,  he  certainly  was  met  in 
J^^eqinvoeal  manner,  I  did  my  best  then  to  support 
1^;  I  Mid  wo  oog^  to  treat  him  fairly.    Itwasnot 


because  he  was  likely  to  bo  a  patentee  that  we  should 
put  him  down.  Mr.  Pouncey  has  been  kind  enough 
to  come  here  with  a  paper,  and  I  come  prepared  with 
specimens ;  I  gave  way  to  Mr.  Pouncey  in  order  that 
he  might  read  the  paper,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  treat 
him  with  some  little  indulgence ;  and  I  would  suggest 
that  he  should  read  the  paper  he  intended  instep  of 
his  temporary  address,  which  he  follows  with  resolu- 
tions. I  do  not  want  to  interfere  with  or  stop  him, 
for  I  take  great  interest  in  the  matter.  If  it  is  a  secret, 
let  him  say  at  once,  "  I  will  tell  you  up  to  a  certain 
point,  but  beyond  that  I  retain  the  secret" 

Mr.  Pouncey. — I  have  not  come  to  read"  a  paper, 
Sir,  I  have  never  given  any  notice  to  the  meeting  that 
I  shall  read  a  paper. 

Mr.  Malokk. — Then  I  have  some  remarks  to  make 
when  you  have  finished. 

Mr.  Pouncey. — Then  make  your  remarks  at  once, 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  you.  I  met  Dr.  Diamond 
to-day,  and  was  prepared  to  turn  out  a  print  in  his 
presence,  and  have  promised  to  do  so  on  Thursday.  I 
am  willing  to  demonstrate  it  before  any  credible 
witness. 

Mr.  Malonk. — Perhaps  Mr.  Pouncey  will  forget 
this  little  excitement  of  the  moment,  and  favour  us 
with  his  description.  We  are  not  met  hero  to-night  to 
receive  an  account  of  the  treatment  he  has  received 
from  other  Journals  or  from  the  Society,  because  this 
is  not  the  time. 

Mr.  Pouncey. — Then,  apart  from  any  feeling,  I 
have  shown  you  a  piece  of  paper  prepared.  I  say  that 
none  but  myself  can  prepare  a  piece  of  paper  prepared 
like  this ;  and  I  am  prepared  to  demonstrate  it  in  the 
presence  of  any  credible  witness. 

Mr.  Watson. — ^Will  Mr.  Pouncey  tell  us  how  that 
paper  upnipared? 

Mr.  PouNCBY. — ^No ;  I  cannot  answer  that  now. 

Mr.  Bisnop. — ^Perhaps  Mr.  Pouncey's  object  is  to 
acquire  information  by  which  he  may  be  able  to  per- 
fect his  patent. 

Mr.  PouNCBT. — ^I  beg  pardon,  Sir,  that  is  not  so. 

A  MBMBEB. — I  think  Mr.  Pouncey  has  decided  that 
he  will  not  proceed  with  his  patent. 

Mr.  PouNCBY. — Certainly  not.  I  told  you  at  the 
last  meeting  I  did  not  desire  to  get  a  patent 

Mr.  Malone. — ^Althouffh  we  are  all  irregular,  it  is 
perhaps  the  time  to  ask  point  blank  whether  Mr. 
Pouncey  has  received  a  certain  number  of  pounds 
sterling  to  communicate  this  process ;  perhaps  it  is  fair 
to  ask  him  whether  he  is  in  receipt  of  that  sum — ^I 
think  it  is  £100 ;  and  I  then  ask  him  whether  we  shall 
have  it  communicated  this  evening,  or  when  ? 

Mr.  Pouncey. — I  do  not  think  you  can  ask  that 
here,  and  I  do  not  think  you  have  a  right  to  ask  it. 

Mr.  Malone. — It  is  very  evident  that  Mr.  Pouncey 
is  trying  to  make  some  use  of  this  Society.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  Society  is  to  promulgate  new  processes  and 
discoveries  in  photograpny,  and  I  deprecate  the  time 
being  frittered  away  thus.  I  have  no  paper  to  read, 
but  merely  to  submit  some  specimens,  which  you  can 
examine  and  compare  with  Mr.  Pouncey's  process, 
or  with  Mr.  Talbot's,  or  with  Messrs.  Lerebour  or 
Yeso's.  I  hold  here  now  some  specimens  wh'ch  I  made 
myself,  and  some  which  were  made  in  Paris ;  in  shorty 
I  have  brought  a  sort  of  rettumS  of  the  whole  subject  of 
the  former  and  the  present  state  of  the  art,  and  its 
future  prospects,  and  trust  in  these  few  remarks  you 
will  treat  me  with  indulgence.  We  hare  lost  so 
much  time  to-night  that  1  cannot  venture  to  go  into  a 
history  of  these  engraving  processes,  but  I  wifi  endea- 
vour, m  as  few  sentences  as  possible,  even  now  to  give 
some  account  of  the  beginning  and  prosress  of  this  art 
of  printing  in  carbon,  which  isa^psneralterm.  Carbon 
being  a  non-motttllio  sabetanoe,  diifisn  most  eMQDtiaU^ 
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from  mutalliff  wibitanfHi,  to  that  there  is  one  broed 
bant  of  diiliiictioii  between  the  two  proccMce  of  print- 
ing. 

In  coing  beck  to  the  fint  engraving  pnxeas,  I  may 
leman  that  it  i«  Terr  remarki^le  that  we  are  now 
fairing  great  interest  m  engraring  prooeasca,  and  per-  , 
haps  many  of  im  for^ettin^  that  the  carbon-printing 
was  the  rerj  first  process  m  photographj ;  the  plates  ; 
prmted  by  M.  Niepoo  by  bitumen  poured  on  those ! 
phrtes  are  stall  in  existence,  p^ectly  permanent  There  • 
was  a  copy  of  an  engrsTing  obtained  by  the  action  of ; 
photography,  and  thou  afterwards  etched  br  add,  and  , 
then  we  fiad  line  by  line ;  therefore  the  oldest  apeci- 1 
men  of  photography  is  by  Niepoe,  twenty  years  before 
we  knew  anything  of  Daguerre's  or  Fox  Talbot'e  pro- 
eesL  Now  Niepce  took  a  plate  of  silver,  or  a  plate  of 
anything,  and  put  upon  that  plate  a  Ttmish  called 
Jew's  pitch,  which  is  a  yery  indefinite  Bubstanoe.  You 
find,  hj  experiment,  the  sample  of  bituraen  most  sen- 
sitive  to  light ;  dissolve  it  in  ether  or  some  other  eol- 
rent — in  tliis  caae  oil  of  lavender ;  you  then  put  it 
npon  the  plate  by  any  convenient  means,  then  coat  it 
with  black  varnish  in  the  dark.  Upon  now  placing  the 
engraving,  or  an  object — for  simplicity  a  piece  of  grara 
— and  exposing  it  to  the  sunlight,  the  light  acts  in  such  a 
manner  on  the  bitumen  as  to  harden  it ;  then  apply 
mineral  naphtha,  and  you  can  dissolve  away  the  un- 
hardened  parts,  the  haruened  parts  resisting  the  action 
of  the  solvent  for  a  time,  for  eventually  you  can  dis- 
solve the  whole.  Now  that  simple  principle,  which 
gave  us  die  first  photographic  engraving,  runs  through 
the  whole  processes  down  to  the  present  day — that 
hardmiing  a  part,  hardening  to  a  certain  extent  the 
intermediate  part,  and  dissolving  the  rest.  The  diffi- 
cultr  was  to  get  the  bitumen  nniiorm.  Niepoe  himself, 
by  dint  of  long  exposure  in  the  camera,  did  succeed  in 
so  altering  the  bitumen  as  to  get  a  picture  by  the  action 
of  the  camera.  I  shall  be  glad  afterwards  to  ask  Mr. 
Pouncey  if  his  process  succeeds  in  the  camera.  The 
process  of  Niepco  was  too  slow  for  actual  purposes. 
The  picture  he  obtained  in  the  camera  was  a  most  mar- 
vellous result ;  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  not 
in  some  public  cxliibition ;  I  borrowed  it  once.  This 
specimen  really,  to  my  astonishment,  resembled  a  faint 
ordinary  daguerreotype ;  the  part  acted  upon  by  the  light 
gave  a  direct  positive  image  which  was  astonishing;  and 
Nidpce  thus  gave  us  a  faint  picture  which  I  looked  at 
some  ten  or  twenty  years  afterwards,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  positive  picture  will  remain  for  ever  if  kept 
only  in  an  ordinair  atmosphere.  It  is  in  the  British 
Museum ;  and  if  there  is  any  person  here  having  any 
power  with  the  Museum  people,  he  may  get  it  properly 
preserved,  for  Sir  Bobert  Brown  told  me  that  the  Mu- 
'  soum  people  were  exceedingly  indifferent  about  it.  I 
hope  m  the  present  day  no  excuse  will  be  admitted,  but 
that  these  specimens  will  be  secured  and  placed  in 

5 roper  hanos.  So  much  for  M.  Ni^poe's  invention, 
'liat  has  been  taken  up  by  Ni^pce  St  V  ictor ;  and  cer- 
tainly very  pleasing  ttiings  have  been  produced,  but 
still  coated  with  bitumen  acted  upon  by  acid.  But 
this  bitumen  has  been  further  applied ;  it  has  been  ap- 
plied to  a  lithographic  stone,  in  such  a  way  that,  after 
the  light  had  acted,  the  stone  should  be  bared  in  certain 
parts  by  the  solvent,  and  the  stone  be  moistened  with 
water ;  then  the  other  parts  could  bo  attacked  with  a 
groasy  roller,  and  then  printed  in  the  way  of  an  ordi- 
nary lithograph.  But  it  can  go  further  than  this :  you 
could  teke  the  stone  which  had  been  laid  down,  and  you 
could  treat  with  soap  which  would  enter  the  stone ;  you 
could  then  afterwards  remove  tlio  blackened  varnish  by 
stearic  acid.  If  you  loft  tho  soap  upon  the  stone,  which 
is  a  watery  solution,  and  then  usou  tho  (K)lvent,  which 
is  not  of  a  watery  nature,  but  of  a  rosinous  nature,  you 
oottld  goi  tba  Unss  in  tho  wapy  subitanoo;  thus,  by  in- 


genuity, yoQ  oonld  ap{diy  the  ink  either  to  the  black- 
ened varnish  or  the  soap^  Then  we  get  a  confiderablo 
step  by  these  processes.  Ttwn  yoa  may  ask,  what  hat 
become  of  this  process  of  engraving  by  steel  plates? 
There  are  diificulties  inherent  in  all  these  prooesaw,  as 
we  shall  find.  They  will  not  bear  comparison  with 
prints  by  silver.  I  say  it  feariessly,  in  Mr.  Ponnoey's 
presence^  they  will  not  bear  comparison  with  pictures 
by  silver.  Isay  these  prints  are  vei7  beautiful  and  full 
of  promise,  but  they  are  not  equal  to  those  by  silver. 
With  regard  to  these  processes,  (not  to  digress,)  these 
bitumen  processes  are  still  capable  of  producing  good 
things  in  skilful  hands,  and  it  is  agun,  as  Mr.  Talbot 
tells  us,  that  tact  and  dexterity,  which  every  one  docs 
not  posocos,  are  necessary. 

Now,  about  the  time  that  the  daguerreotype  came 
out  in  ISfiO,  many  attempta  were  made  to  eteh  the  da- 
guerreotype plates.  Havmg  a  photograph  upon  a  plate 
of  silver  by  a  deposit,  it  was  bdieved,  ot  mercury, 
(which  we  took  for  granted,)  or  an  amalgam,  it  was  at 
once  aeen  that  an  acid  might  act  difierenUy  upon  the 
pure  silver,  and  that  action  which  it  might  have  upon 
the  amalgam ;  and  accordingly  the  common  aquafortis 
was  tried,  and  it  was  found  that  it  attacked  the  silver 
in  preference  to  the  lights ;  then  it  was  seen  at  once,  by 
faintly  etehing  the  lighter  parts,  you  obtained  a  plate. 
Here  is  a  faint  thing  of  the  daguerreotype  surface  in  the 
shadows ;  the  light  parts  are  white :  a  veiy  weak  im- 
pression could  Iw  taken  from  that  plate,  and,  of  course, 
a  very  few  impressions.  Then  followed  M.  Veso, 
Dr.  Berryer  of  Vienna,  and  another  gentleman  whose 
name  I  cannot  now  recollect  Then  we  oome  to  expe- 
riments in  this  country  for  the  same  purpose. 

It  occurred  to  Mr.  Grove,  that,  if  he  could  dissolro 
muriatic  acid   by  means  of   a   galvanic  battery,  the 
chlorine  would  seize  the  plate,  and  that  it  would  be  more 
under  control  than  the  nitric  acid.    In  this  way  Mr. 
Grove  etehed  very  beautifully  sevoral  plates  very  faintly. 
Then,  after  that,  M.  Ycso  of  Paris  experimented  upon 
these  daguerreotype  plates,  and  he  found  by  treatinf^ 
them  wiUi  a  mixture  of  common  salt  he  could  etch  the 
silver  part    But  he  found  something  more  important ; 
he  found  that  the  amalgam  could  be  acted  upon  by  heat 
in  such  a  way  as  to  spread  itself  so  that  he  coiud  get 
rid  of  that  under-biting ;  perhaps  it  may  be  that  ho 
used  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash.    Whatever 
the  philosophy  may  be,  he  was  able  to  etch  plates  to  a 
greater  depth  than  any  one  else.    I  here  exhibit  a  phitt; 
of  some  coins,  which  are  verv  beautiful.  Then  M.  Vcso'^ 
process  could  be  got  to  yield  further  impressions  by 
eloctrotyping  matrices.    Originally  that  was  done;  I 
worked  at  it  myself.   It  was  used  in  Paris  for  exhibiting 
tho  blood-globules — therefore  an  important  process. 
Having  given  you  this  general  glance  atVeso's  process, 
we  pass  on,  and  come  to  the  more  modem  procosees— 
bichromate  of  potash  and  gelatine ;  and  now  let  us  see 
to  what  the  various  steps  in  this  discovery  are  due,  and  I 
trust  I  am  not  a  partisan  in  this  question.  First  of  ail, 
Mr.  Mungo  Powton  used  Inchromato  of  potash  on  gela- 
tinous paper ;  treating  it  with  water,  and  washing  oul 
the  unchanged  parts,  the  chromic  acid  was  liberated, 
and  it  altered  the  gelatine :  that  was  not  better  than 
tho  silver  prints,  and  therefore  that  was  left  alone. 
Aflcr  Mr.  Powton,  M.  Edmund  Becquerel  made  a  va- 
riety of  experiments,  and  developed  tho  principle  still 
further.    Then  Mr.  Talbot  came  into  the  field  of  expe- 
riment, and,  as  we  may  fairly  s^,  worked  liard,  and 
has  earned  and  deservea  much  of'^  our  esteem.     Every 
process  ho  has  touched  he  has  advanced.     Mr.  Tallx^t 
set  to  work  to  apply  it  in  a  totally  difierent  manner : 
these  early  experiments  were  not  with  a  view  to  pro- 
duce cn^aviiigs:   he  found  he  could  liarden  enoueli 
surface  of  a  metal  plate,  tliis  gelatine,  in  fact,  doing  tbi* 
work  of  tho  bitomon.    Mr.  Talbot  thmi  opened  his  im- 
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portutideatona,  and  he  made  ezperimenti  with  thoie 

pieoes  of  gnw  and  laoe  in  the  aame  way :  be  washed 

it  ID  water  to  lemove  the  gelatine,  just  in  the  aame  way 

M  Kitpoe  nmoTed  the  Mtumen ;  but  they  would  not 

bar  the  eomiiariflon,  for  the  half-tints  oi  Yeeo  were 

hettff  than  Talbof  s.    Now  I  may  just  observe  that 

«t»ut  the  aune  time,  singularly  enouffh,  two  other  gen- 

daoen  were  engaged  suooeesfully  wiui  this  bichromate 

and  gelatine,  and  similar  substances — because  I  make  no 

didtmctian  between  white-of -^g  albumen  and  eelatine 

wben  treating  wi^  bichromate  ox  potash.  HerrPretsch, 

of  Yienna,  has  shown  that  you  can  get  remarkable 

thusL   There  is  not  a  touch  upon  this  I  produce 

vhich  can  be  examined  by  a  lens.    X  n^d  not  go  into 

detail  aboutthie  processof  Pretsch :  you  will  remember 

ke  acted  upon  a  diffiarent  principle  to  Ni^pce  or  Tal- 

faol;  he  Ibund  that  when  he  had  dissolved  it  away 

putiallThe  had  got  a  mould,  and  into  this  gelatine 

moold  \m  could  pour  a  material  and  get  a  matrix  of 

that  mould,  and  ^en  from  this  nuUnx  of  wax,  by  the 

dtttrotype  process  be  deposited  solid  copper  on  this 

wax.  tod  thus  had  a  plate  from  which  those  beautiful 

tlmig!  have  been  printed.    Then,  of  how  tar  that  pro- 

«»  has  been  carried  out  it  does  not  become  me  to 

^ak,  but  I  suppose  all  these  processes  are  capable  of 

bang  broitg^  into  the  market ;  they  would,  but  I  sup- 

YM  there  is  some  little  difficulty.    In  all  these  pro- 

ttSQ  it  is  as  well  to  let  the  enfiraver  touch  them,  be- 

euc  it  will  save  him  a  great  deal  of  drudgery,  and 

^trod  can  be  touched  with  crayon.  I  am  very  sorry 

^hsn  not  at  this  moment  the  benefit  of  some  one  of 

^  processes,  as  far  as  they  have  gone.    I  am  not  for 

niting  until  they  are  perfect ;  let  us  haye  them  as  far 

a  they  are  perfected,  and  do  without  the  engraver  if 

it  moat  be:    I  must  now  come  to  M.  Foitevin,  who  is 

voridng  in  the  direction  of  Leniercier,  the  noted  litho- 

inphic  printer  of  Paris :  he  is  working  on  stone,  and  it 

is  for  ua  to  consider  how  far  a  simple  process  like  that 

ouij  be  more  acxseptable  than  any  engraving  process 

apon  plates.  I  have  seen  a  stone  exposed  in  the  garden 

of  H.  Poitevin,  in  Paris.    It  was  exposed  upon  a  stone 

t^  was  perfectly  colourleae ;  it  might  have  been  white 

of  egg  and  bichromate  of  potash.    I  obeerve  that  he 

Wps  Uie  secret    to   himaeif.    Mr.  Pouncoy  exposes 

his  picture  twenty  minutes,  and  that  is  a  suspicious 

dmimstance. 

Mr.  FouxcBT. — ^Allow  me  to  say,  that  those  sped- 
loena  in  the  room  were  produced  in  3^  minutes. 

Mr.  Maloite. — ^But  these  were  not  in  a  good  light. 
The  light  alters  this  albumen,  gum,  or  whatever  it  may 
he.  Dr.  Franklin  thinks  that  a  resinous  body  is  formed 
h  the  oxidation  of  this  substance,  and  it  is  this  roRin- 
wii  substance  which  enables  us  to  apply  the  ink,  or 
p^^enis  us  washing  away  the  surface  where  the  liglit 
has  acted.  At  all  events,  the  parts  resisted  the  water, 
and  that  is  an  importuit  thms  in  the  lithographic 
pniopss.  You  will  bear  in  muid,  that  the  process 
"'U  requires  you  to  put  a  positive  on  the  stone  is  a 
disadrantage  for  the  negative,  because  there  is  the 
doable  process.  In  a  few  words,  you  put  a  pliotograph 
^^m  the  stone.  You  expose  it  and  trt'at  it  in  a  certain 
laanna,  and  take  off  direct  from  that  stone ;  and  such 
pnx«iB8  of  couTfiO  has  great  aimplicity  to  rccoinniend  it, 
-%i  if  the  result  ia  satisfactory  to  you  in  coui])arisou 
•ith  oUiers,  you  will  give  it  your  attention.  Now,  as 
to  the  permanency,  it  will  not  biXM)me  me  to  touch 
iipm  Hr.  Pounoey's  process ;  but  I  sav  it  is  a  com- 
^  erci^  question  how  iar  it  will  be  worth  while  to  put 
^ote  subject  into  the  hands  of  a  lith<jgraphic  engraver 
^  fiiuah  up.  Now  we  come  to  Mr.  Founccy's  process, 
«f  ^ch  I  know  nothing  except  what  has  appeared  in 
^  various  journals.  This  ScHzicty  has  been  censured, 
s&ci  especially  a  section  of  it,  the  Printing  Committee, 
of  vbich  I  liad  the.  hooottr  (4  b^ing  a  member.    We 


have  been  censured  for  not  taking  up  Mr.  Fbnnoey't 
process.  There  sUipds  Mr.  Pouncey,  and  I  leave  it  to 
you  to  say  whether  he  is  the  sort  of  gentleman  that  we 
are  to  be  censured  for  in  consequence  of  not  immediately 
rushing  into  his  arms,  when  he  will  not  tell  us  hii 
process.  But,  however,  we  will  let  that  pass ;  we  are 
quite  able  to  bear  it.  I  may  observe  that  this  gentle^ 
man  came  here  that  evening,  and  he  relates  very  gra* 
phically  the  reception  he  received.  I  am  sorry  for 
that  I  am  sure  I  did  my  best  to  support  him.  At 
that  time  it  was  his  seeret,  and  I  aaid  he  had  a  perfect 
right  to  keep  it  I  did  not  expect  to  learn  much  from 
hun,  and  I  am  not  disappointed.  I  saw  hia  specimens, 
and  it  occurred  to  me  that  his  process  was  in  all  likeli- 
hood founded  upon  this  very  action  of  bichromate  of 
potash,  as  it  turned  out  to  be.  We  guessed  the  thing, 
and  we  were  not  willing  to  pay  £100  for  that  which 
we  knew.  Mr.  Pouncey  has  since  improved  his  specio 
mens,  and  that  has  altered  his  position.  I  will  do  him 
the  justice  to  say  they  are  better. 

lir.  FouNCBY. — I  do  not  want  to  sell  it 

Mr.  Maloihb. — Then,  as  you  have  allowed  others  to 
use  your  name,  you  should  disavow  it  This  genUfr* 
man  brought  these  specimens,  which  might  be  either  a 
solution  of  bitumen  m  etherial  or  other  solvent  Mr. 
Pouncey  says  they  are  simply  carbon  held  in  the  paper. 
Mr.  Pounoey  cannot  prove  that  Where  is  the  resinoua 
substance,  or  the  tannin,  as  it  is  called  ?  How  does  ha 
prove  that  it  will  not  break?  I  ask  him  in  thepresenoe 
of  any  chemist  present. 

Mr.  Pouncey. — ^I  do  it  upon  the  authority  of  M« 
Gl^rard  of  Paris,  and  that  is  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Malokb. — ^There  is  the  cement  then  afler  it 
He  has  answered  the  question  fairly  enough.  He  saji 
they  are  carbon.  I  do  not  doubt  it  for  a  monoent 
We  do  not  doubt  that  there  is  carbon ;  but  the  point 
you  have  to  prove  is,  tluit  the  prints  when  made  are  as 
permanent  as  those  photo-lithographs.  Then,  next,  u 
the  photo-lithograph  or  is  tlie  carbon  print  the  better 
representative  of  the  negative?  We  have  no  portraits 
here,  but  architectural  subjects,  which  are  not  /air  tests. 

Mr.  FouNCKY. — ^Everything  is  there  that  is  produoed 
in  silver. 

Mr. Malohb. — I  took  down  your  words:  you  said 
there  is  the  same  amount  of  detail  and  half-tone,  and 
you  submitted  some  specimens ;  but  do  you  still  observe 
that  there  is  the  same  amount  of  ludf-tone  ? 

Mr.  FouNCBY. — I  am  prepared  to  prove  that  now. 

Mr.  Ma  LONE  [examining  two  pictures]. — What  is 
tiiis  ?    Is  this  a  photograph  and  this  a  carbon  ? 

Mr.  FouNCBY. — The  gentleman  does  not  know  one 
from  the  other. 

Mr.  MArx)NE. — I  will  take  your  description,  and  not 
trust  my  own  judgment  I  bt^lieve  that  both  these  are 
ordinary  photographs.  I  do  not  believe  that  eitlier  of 
them  are  carbon  prints.  Will  you  let  me  take  these 
away  and  test  them  chemically  ? 

Mr.  Pouncey. — Yes,  in  tlie  presence  of  any  credible 
witness — not  otherwise. 

Mr.  Malonb. — I  say  fearlessly  that  if  those  two  are 
shown  as  specimens,  the  one  by  carbon  and  the  other 
by  silver,  I  say  that  carbon  is  a  very  beautiful  result ; 
but  do  not  let  us  be  told  that  we  must  Immediately  say 
that  this  is  the  best  process  after  all,  and  that  we  must 
at  once  give  up  silver  printing.  Let  Mr.  Founeey  bring 
it  a  step  further,  and  then  we  shall  be  able  to  avim 
ourselves  of  his  process.  It  has  been  said  that  silver 
prints  wHl  not  last,  but  I  have  some  specimens  here, 
taken  in  1H44,  not  toned  with  gold,  kept  in  a  earless 
manner ;  therefore,  I  say,  if  tliey  are  unaltered  from  the 
very  fbst  days  of  Photography  to  the  present,  I  for  one 
wiUingly  admit  that  defective  manipulation  has  to  do 
with  the  fading.  I,  for  one,  should  hau  a  carbon  jpvocese; 
but  until  that  prooflM  hai  profoi  iMi  9qfBifl  t»  the 
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other,  and  prored  itself  equally  valuable,  we  must  wait. 
In  admitting  that  80  out  of  lOO^ver  pictures  haye 
faded,  I  say  that  if  wo  haye  20  per  cent,  of  silvor  pic- 
tures year  after  year  unfaded  in  a  common  portfolio,  I 
say,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  silver  prints  are  not  fading. 
There  is  a  set  in  the  library  of  the  London  Institution, 
the  majority  of  which  are  unaltered,  and  as  fresh  and 
as  vigorous  as  if  they  were  made  a  month  ago,  and  in 
the  face  of  that  I  never  will  admit  that  the  silver  prints 
inherently  fade.  Take  the  books  published  by  Ix>ng- 
man,  ana  I  say  you  will  find  prints  made  in  1844  as 
fresh  as  possible,  and  we  are  now  in  1858. 

Mr.  EiTNBL. — I  have  tried  this  process  vrithout  a  cap- 
sule; and  afler  the  effervescence  had  ceased,  there  was  still 
the  undissolved  carbonate  of  soda.  Then  I  took  common 
washing  soda  and  common  citric  acid  and  also  common 
water,  and  I  have  not  experienced  any  of  the  precipi- 
tate Mr.  Hardwich  mentioned ;  I  have  also  used  albumi- 
nized paper  and  plain  paper.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
solution  must  be  alkaline,  because  it  was  not  citric  acid 
that  was  left  undissolved,  but  carbonate  of  soda. 

Mr.  Hardwich. — ^The  solution  must  be  alkaline.  I 
only  believe  that  the  use  of  the  citric  acid  is  an  improve- 
ment. 

A  MJDfBKR. — Sir,  I  think  that  there  are  three  advan- 
ta^  attending  the  process  of  printing  introduced  to  us 
this  evening  by  Mr.  Pouncey,  which  have  not  received 
the  attention  they  deserve.  The  first  is,  that  they  are 
able  to  print  from  ordinary  negatives, — ^that  you  have 
not  to  go  through  a  great  many  processes,  transferring 
to  stone  and  otherwise.  Another  is  the  superior  per- 
manency of  the  prints ;  for  notwithstanding  what  has 
been  said  this  evening,  I  feel  assured  Mr.  Malone  will 
agree  that  they  are  permanent  after  the  decided  tests, 
applied  by  Gkurard  and  others,  of  nitric  acid.  Then  I 
thmk  there  is  a  third  advantage,  and  that  is  the  com- 
parative facility  with  which  the  prints  can  be  taken  off 
the  negative.  The  thing  is  simply  done  with  carbon 
and  bichromate  of  potash.  At  the  same  time,  I  cannot 
agree  with  Mr.  Pouncey  in  saying  that  the  only  thing 
left  in  the  paper  is  carbon ;  tiiere  must  be  something 
besides  carbon ;  there  must  be  sesquioxide  of  chromium 
left  in  the  paper.  With  respect  to  the  questions  of 
half-tint,  I  think  the  specimens  carried  round  this 
evening  prove  there  is  a  difference;  at  the  same  time  it 
18  so  small  that  it  would  be  highly  advantageous  for  all 
of  us,  as  members  of  the  Society,  to  bring  this  process 
to  perfection ;  and  whether  Mr.  Pouncey  be  the  man 
or  not  which  the  Printing  Committee  adopt,  I  do  not 
know.  Let  us  give  Mr.  Poimoey  his  fisir  Inal ;  for  if  he 
is  correct,  there  is  nothing  which  can  compete  with  him ; 
for,  after  all,  the  transferring  to  plate  or  stone  is  an 
objection  which  is  insurmountable. 

Mr.  Bentlet. — ^We  have,  as  I  am  told,  a  few  thousand 
copper-  and  steel-plate  printers  in  London.  Mr.  Fox 
Talbot  WH8  six  or  eight  years  perfecting  his  process. 
When  he  first  introduced  it,  a  person,  whose  name  I 
forget  at  the  moment,  believing  there  was  an  end  to 
copper-printing,  and  that  engraving  was  for  ever  anni- 
hitiiSed,  gave  another  man  a  few  hundred  pounds  to 
take  his  business  off  his  hands,  and  engaged  a  large 
house  with  a  number  of  windows  in  Kentish  Town 
([which  I  think  is  now  used  for  a  carpet  manufactory), 
in  which  he  was  going  to  produce  a  number  of  engraved 
plates.  I  think  I  may  say  that  that  gentleman  mcd  of 
a  broken  heart,  though  I  do  not  think.  Sir,  that  the 
genUeman  by  your  side  [Mr.  Pouncey]  is  likely  to  die 
of  a  broken  heart  I  know  the  case  of  another  person 
who  has  since  given  it  up — a  Mr.  Collin,  who  b  now 
alive. 

Mr.  PouNCET. — Sir,  in  all  the  observations  that  have 
been  made,  not  one  single  carbon  print  has  been  produced. 
Mr.  Malone  has  very  ingeniously  led  you  round  the 
different  proooases  of  engraying,  but  has  not  oome  to 


the  point  of  carbon  printing.  Now  we,  as  Englishmen, 
think  that  the  proof^of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating ;  and 
I  expected  to  have  seen  a  lot  of  carbon  proofs  here  this 
evening ;  and  yet  there  is  not  one  in  addition  to  those 
I  have  brought.  Then  I  ask,  gentlemen,  whether  I  am 
not  entitled  to  ask  the  meeting  to  sanction  the  statement 
that  the  first  carbon  prints  are  produced  by  me,  and 
that  those  produced  by  me  to-night  are  equal  to  the 
silver  impressions  ? 

Mr.  YiGNOLES. — Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  order.  I 
think  it  is  a  standing  rule  in  all  societies  that  wo  are 
very  glad  to  receive  information,  but  it  is  one  of  tlie 
inflexible  rules  that  we  do  not  pronounce  an  opinion  on 
other  processes. 

Mr.  Pouncey  was  about  to  proceed,  when 

Mr.  Bedford  said — Ab  this  is  an  interesting  discus- 
sion, and  it  is  getting  late,  I  propose  that  it  be  adjourned 
to  anotlier  evening. 

Mr.  TiicusTON  TaoMPsoN  seconded  the  proposition, 
which  was  duly  put  and  carried. 


BLACKHEATH  PHOTOGRAPinC 
.  SOCIETY. 

Ak  ordinary  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was 
held  on  Monday  evening  the  22nd  ultimo,  at 
the  Golf  Club-house,  Blackhcath,  the  President, 
J.  Glaishcr,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  usual  business  had  been  transacted^ 
two  new  members  were  proposed,  Stewart 
KniU  and  H.  Williams,  Esqrs. 

A  paper  was  read  from  Herr  Pretsch,  de- 
tailing the  advantages  of  his  "  Photo-galvano- 
graphic  process."  The  paper  was  accompanied 
by  a  series  of  plates  illustrating  each,  stage  of 
the  process,  also  by  a  number  of  impressions 
fromvariousphoto-galvanographic  plates.  Hcrr 
Pretsch  also  forwarded  numerous  copies  of  two 
stereographs — one  from  a  plate,  the  other  from 
stone — ^for  distribution  among  the  members  of 
the  Society. 

It  was  resolved  unanimously,  "That  the 
Secretary  be  requested  to  forward  a  letter  to 
Herr  Pretsch,  conveying  to  him  the  thanks  of 
the  Society  for  his  great  kindness  in  forward- 
ing his  beautiful  specimens,  and  assuring  him 
of  the  great  interest  they  had  excited." 

A  short  discussion  on  the  paper  ensued,  in 
the  course  of  which  it  was  pointed  out,  that 
the  least  satisfactory  part  of  the  process  was 
the  second  stage,  consisting  as  .it  does  of  mere 
mechanical  moulding  in  some  plastic  substance, 
and  subject  of  course  to  all  the  defects  of  such 
a  process. 

Mr.  Melhuish  then  exhibited  a  negative 
taken  by  one  of  Petzval's  lenses  with  the  full 
aperture  (about  1*5  inch),  and  expressed  his 
opinion  that  the  lens  thus  used  gave  results  at 
least  as  good  as  a  single  lens  with  a  small  stop, 
thus  showing  the  advantage  of  the  new  lens. 

Mr.  Wood  exhibited  a  scries  of  very  beau- 
tiful stereoscopic  views  in  North  Wales  taken 
on  dry  plates,  after  which  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 
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Thi  QmncU  of  ihe  Photographic  Society,  in 
proposing  to  print  in  the  Journal  abstracts  of 
papers  read  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings,  or  in 
giving  the  papers  at  length,  do  not  thereby 
adopt  the  views  or  opinions  of  the  autJiors, 

No  notice  can  he  taken  of  anonymous  eommuni- 
cations.  Whatever  is  intended  for  insertion 
mist  be  authenticated  by  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  writer;  not  necessarily  forpub^ 
UeaUony  hut  as  a  guarantee  of  his  good  faith, 

Th  same  proviso  extends  to  communications  to 
iU  Editor. 


Ms.  Ea]U>wich  on  Chid  Toning  applied  to 
Albuminized  Paper. 

GEnxEMEN, — ^Although  we  have  met  toge- 

^  this  eveniiig  for  the  purpose  of  discussiiig 

tte  Baits  of  the  new  process  for  piiating  in 

ori»B,  yet  I  conceive  that  any  remarks  refer- 

J%  to  improved  modes  of  photographic  print- 

^  in  general  will  not  be  out  of  place,  and 

<^^p«ially  as  we  may  not  all  be  prepared  at 

tie  present  time  to  speak  from  experience  in 

the  use  of  carbon.     Improvements  of  every 

tind  in  photography  will  have  our  best  wishes 

for  their  success,  but  it  is  prudent  to  leave  the 

matter  for  a  time  in  the  hands  of  those  who 

are  giving  their  attention  to  it. 

I  am  sorry  to  observe  of  late  a  disposition 
<Hi  the  part  of  some  to  depreciate  unduly  our 
existing  modes  of  printing,  which,  although 
M  admitting  of  comparison  with  processes  by 
printere'-ink  aa  regards  stability  of  picture, 
*re  yet  very  far  from  being  in  the  hopeless 
state  represented.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
jiboure  of  the  Printing  Committee,  appointed 
^^'7  your  Society,  issued  in  nothing,  and  that 
%  found  all  their  pictures  to  fade.  Now 
'DM  w  not  the  language  of  sober  truth,  and  we 
fan  only  regret  that  it  should  be  used.  I  have 
m  my  hand  cards  on  which  the  prints  experi- 
Btented  on  by  the  printing  committee  are 
Bioonted ;  and  these  cardi  show  that  although 
*^y  pictures  have  not  proved  permanent,  yet 
that  others,  printed  in  a  different  way,  have 
Stood  severe  tests. 

In  examining  these  cards,  we  may  take,  for 
^stance,  the  proofs  toned  by  sel  d'or,  contri- 
n»t€d  by  Mr.  Shadbolt ;  three  months'  sus- 
pension in  air  saturated  with  water  has  made 
^  impression  on  them,  and  cdthough  they  have 
fen  mounted  more  than  two  years  since  that 
^e,  they  are  still  unaltered.  Or  again,  let 
^  examine  the  condition  of  certain  prints  sent 
to  the  committee  by  Mr.  Waterhouse  of  HaH- 


&x.  I  have  mounted  one  of  them  to  show  you 
that  no  perceptible  difference  can  be  made  out 
between  the  two  halves,  although  one  has  been 
subjected  to  the  ordeal  above  mentioned. 

It  is  with  reference  to  Mr.  Waterhouse's 
process  that  I  wish  to  address  you  this  even- 
ing ;  and  since  it  appears  likely  to  become  very 
popular,  it  may  not  bo  without  interest  if  I 
describe  briefly  how  it  originated.  The  prirts 
were  sent  to  the  committee  by  Mr.  Water- 
house  with  the  following  letter,  as  far  as  my 
memory  serves  me : — "  I  salt  the  paper  with  a 
chloride  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  caseine,  and 
tone  the  image  with  chloride  of  gold.  But  inas- 
much as  Le  Grey^s  process  eats  into  the  pic- 
ture, I  modify  it  by  using  an  dUcaline  instead 
of  an  acid  solution  of  gold.  The  alkali  I  em- 
ploy is  the  potasssB  subcarb.,  and  I  add  more 
or  less  of  it  according  to  the  tint  desired." 

Pinding  that  this  process  was  more  ma- 
nageable than  Le  Grey's,  and  produced  very 
permanent  pictures,  I  was  induced,  in  an  edi- 
tion of  the  *  Manual  of  Photographic  Chemistry,' 
which  appeared  about  that  time,  to  suggest  a 
trial  of  it,  having  previously  adjusted  the  pro- 
portions, and  substituted  carbonate  of  soda  for 
carbonate  of  potash,  as  a  salt  more  easily  ob- 
tainable. In  my  own  practice,  however,  I 
followed  the  sel  d'or  process,  which  gave  mo 
rather  a  better  colour  on  plain  paper  simply 
salted. 

Some  time  after  this  a  personal  friend  of 
my  own,  whose  name  is  very  well  known  to 
this  Society  (I  am  sorry  I  have  not  his  per- 
mission to  mention  it),  informed  me  that  he 
had  carried  out  the  process  with  albuminized 
paper,  and  found  it  more  suitable  for  that 
purpose  than  the  sol  d'or.  His  plan  was  to 
warm  the  liquid,  in  order  to  make  the  gold  go 
farther. 

I  did  not,  however,  from  some  cause  or 
other,  obtain  very  certain  results  in  the  way  ho 
directed,  and  hence  I  was  induced  to  try  tho 
effect  of  a  reducing/  agent,  with  tho  hope  of 
precipitating  tho  gold  more  directly  upon  tho 
image,  and  obviating  the  biting  action  of  tho 
chlorine  upon  the  reduced  silver.  Honey  was 
first  selected ;  but  finding  that  it  reduced  the 
gold  of  a  blood-red  tone,  I  changed  it  for 
citric  acid,  which,  in  a  warm  alkaline  solution 
of  the  chloride,  throws  down  an  indigo-blue 
deposit  of  metallic  gold.  The  citric  acid  I  still 
retain  without  being  able  to  say  positively  how 
it  acts.  I  am  told  by  others  Uiat  it  is  merely 
a  complication,  and  that  they  obtain  equally 
good  results  without  employing  it.  This  may 
be  the  case,  but  each  must  speak  according  to 
his  own  experience,  and  we  may  be  sure  that 
any  agent  not  really  of  service  will  ultimately 
be  discarded  from  the  formula. 
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As  a  mombcr  of  the  committee  appointed  by 
your  Society,  I  offer  this  toning  process  as  the 
best  at  present  known  for  producing  lasting 
colours  on  albuminized  paper ;  and  I  must  at 
the  same  time  beg  you  to  observe,  that  if  the 
committee  had  not  been  formed,  the  import- 
ance of  Mr.  Waterhouse's  modification  might 
not  so  soon  have  been  recognnced.  It  is  now, 
however,  well  knoMTi ;  and  I  doubt  not  that 
there  are  many  present  in  this  room  who  tone 
albuminized  paper  successfully  in  that  way. 


Toimira  bt  alkaline  ghlobide  of  gold. 

This  mode  of  toning  is  adapted  for  any  kind 
of  sensitive  paper;  but  its  peculiar  value  is 
seen  in  the  case  of  albuminized  paper,  which 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  colour  by  the  sel  d'or 
process,  and,  even  in  the  ordinary  fixing  and 
toning  bath  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  gold, 
does  not  reach  an  agreeable  tone  unless  the 
bath  be  kept  in  a  very  active  condition. 
Take  of— 

Solution  of  chloride  of  gold     1  fluid  drm. 
Sesquicarbonate  of  soda     .     1  drm. 

Citric  acid .20  grs. 

Water 12  fluid  ozs. 

The  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  contains  1 
grain  to  each  drachm,  and  is  ^e  same  which 
the  writer  advises  for  the  ordinary  toning-bath 
and  for  the  sol  d'or  process.  The  carbonate  of 
soda  is  of  the  kind  sold  by  druggists  for  making 
effervescing  draughts ;  and  the  water  is  either 
distilled  or  pure  rain-water  firee  fipom  lime 
salts,  which,  if  present,  would  be  precipitated 
white  by  the  carbonate  of  soda.  Pure  citric 
acid,  free  from  tartaric  acid  must  be  obtained. 

It  is  not  recommended  to  keep  the  solution 
ready  mixed,  since  it  gradually  undergoes  a 
change,  becoming  quite  colourless,  and  toning 
more  slowly.  When  frequently  in  use,  how- 
ever, it  would  be  a  simphiication  to  substitute 
measure  for  weight,  by  making  standard  so- 
lutions of  the  carbonate  of  soda  and  of  the 
citric  acid;  say  1  ounce  of  the  former  to  16 
ounces  of  water,  and,  separately,  160  grains  of 
the  latter  to  a  similar  quantity,  taking  in  each 
case  two  fluid  ounces  of  the  solution,  and  making 
up  the  bulk  to  12  fluid  ounces  with  distilled 
water.  Solution  of  citric  acid,  however,  when 
kept  for  a  length  of  time,  decomposes  and  be- 
comes mouldy. 

The  writer  prefers  a  strongly  albuminized 
paper  for  this  process,  and  especially  one  which 
prints  rather  red  in  the  frame,  since  the  gold 
will  otherwise  be  liable  to  give  too  blue  a 
colour.  It  b  also  important  to  use  a  flill 
strength  of  sensitizing  bath,  so  as  to  promote 
a  rich  and  velvety  appearance  in  the  image : 
60  grains  to  the  ounce  will  do  very  well  for 
a  paper  salted  with  a  10-grain  salting  8olutioii« 


The  prints,  after  removal  from  the  frame, 
may  be  kept  for  some  hours,  if  desired,  but 
not  beyond  that  time  advantageously.  Begin 
by  washing  them  in  common  water,  allowing 
two  or  three  changes  until  the  fluid  cciusos  to 
flow  away  in  a  milky  state.  Some  use  a  final 
bath  of  salt  and  water  to  convert  the  last  tracts 
of  nitrate  into  chloride ;  but  the  goiter  believes 
this  to  be  unnecessary,  since  a  trace  of  nitimtc 
of  silver  in  this  process  does  not  discolour  the 
toning-bath  as  it  does  in  the  sel-d'or  process, 
but  simply  forms  insoluble  carbonate  of  alver, 
which  remains  in  the  print  until  the  fixing 
solution  of  hyposulphite  is  applied.  Having 
prepared  a  stock  of  prints,  leave  them  in  the 
water  until  a  convenient  time  for  toning,  which 
is  done  in  the  following  way : — 

Mix  the  ingredients  of  the  formula,  and 
when  the  effervescence  has  subsided,  place  a 
spirit-lamp  beneath,  and  raise  the  temperature 
to  about  120^  Fahr.,  with  oonstant  stirring. 
It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  employ  a  thermo- 
meter, but  simply  to  note  when  the  steam  be- 
gins to  rise,  and  a  bluish  discoloratian,  dne 
to  commencing  reduction,  ia  aeen^  Now  ro- 
move  the  lamp ;  or  much  of 
the  gold  will  be  reduced, 
changing  tho  colour  of  the 
fluid  to  an  inky  black,  after 
which  it  will  be  nearly  use- 
less. No  filtering  wiU  be 
needed. 

The  above  diagram  shows 
the  arrangement.  An  iron  tripod-stand  sup- 
porting a  capsule,  with  a  spirit-lamp,  raised,  if 
necessary,  by  wooden  blocks,  beneath.  Any 
operative  chemist  would  supply  the  articles 
for  a  few  shillings;  and  they  will  bo  found 
useftd  not  only  for  this  purpose  but  also  for 
many  others,  such  as  the  preparation  of  the 
nitrate-of-iron  developer  for  positives,  hcatin 
solutions  of  gelatine,  &c, 

Tho  warm  liquid  is  poured  out  into  a  flat 
dish;  and  the  prints  are  put  into  it,  two  or  three 
at  a  time.  A  little  discoloration  of  the  toning 
solution  may  be  disregarded,  since  it  is  caused 
by  a  quantity  of  gold  quite  microscopic,  and 
will  not  injure  the  whites  of  the  proof.  Keep 
the  pictures  moving,  and  watch  the  chang^ca  in 
colour.  The  first  two  or  throe  may  perhaps 
be  ftdly  toned  in  about  five  minutes;  but 
afterwards,  as  tho  liquid  cools  down,  and  the 
quantity  of  gold  decreases,  twenty  minutes  or 
longer  may  be  allowed.  The  quality  of  tho 
paper,  however,  will  influence  this  point  con- 
siderably, English  papers  strongly  albumi- 
nized always  requiring  a  longer  action. 

The  time  in  the  toning-bath  must  be  regu- 
lated according  to  the  cdour  desired.  If  the 
prints  are  removed  as  aoo«  as  the  htoe  colour 
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of  the  gold  is  seen,  they  will  usually  change 

in  the  fixing-bath  to  a  warm  shade  of  brown ; 
but  when  left  for  two  or  three  minutes  longer 
in  the  toning-hath  the  darker  tint  is  perma- 
nent. Hold  them  against  the  light,  and  when 
tky  cease  to  appear  red  by  transmission  they 
iro  ready  for  fizmg. 

Orer-piinted  pioo£9  always  yield  the  blaek- 
est  coIoorBy  because  they  may  be  kept  for  a 
longer  time  in  the  gold  wiUiout  losing  the 
ludf-tanes:  and,  indeed,  the  state  of  the 
lighter  ehades  of  the  proof  is  a  good  criterion  of 
the  time  fat  removing  it,  sinoe  the  chlorine 
prenoosly  combined  with  tlie  gold  has  a  bleach- 
ing actioa. 

Do  not  attempt  to  get  pure  black  and  white 
toQes  on  pictures  printed  tram  a  feeble  nega* 
tire.  Uxdess  there  be  a  perceptible  amount  of 
itnadng,  the  deep  blacks  cannot  be  obtained 
on  albuminized  paper. 

Eieh  grain  of  chloride  of  gold  ought  to  tone 
fix  or  eeven  prints  of  6x4,  and  two  or  three 
of  10X12,  which  is  rather  more  than  the  num- 
^jielded  by  the  same  quantity  of  gold  in 
tbeiel-d*or  process. 

Ti  fix  the  proofa.'^AfteT  removal  from  the 
bath,  wash  back  and  front  for  an  instant 
BQdcr  a  tap,  and  fix  in  the  following  bath  :--- 

Hyposulphite  of  soda    ...    6  ounces. 

Water 1  pint. 

Carbonate  of  soda    .     .    .    •    ^  ounce. 

The  object  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  is  to 
prevent  the  fixing  solution  from  gradually 
acquiring  sulphur-toning  properties  to  an  in- 
jurious extent.  The  bath  may  be  kept  for 
i^y  weeks,  and  gives  a  slightly  improved 
colour  when  it  has  been  much  used.  Add 
^orystals  of  hyposulphite  occasionally.  The 
l^e  of  immersion  is  ^m  10  to  15  minutes, 
^Qt  the  proper  guide  is  the  appearance  of  the 
'Jiished  prints  after  washing:  if  imperfectly 
iucd,  they  will  show  mealy  spots  in  the  sub- 
^tanoo  of  the  paper  when  held  against  the 
-fbt. 

Waah  in  the  usual  way ;  but  if  the  water 
mtains  lime  salts  in  considerable  quantity, 
'J''«ige  it  quickly  at  first,  lest  a  white  dcpobit 
"'^'Aild  be  produced  by  the  carbonate  of  soda 
rtmaining  in  the  paper.  N,B. — These  pictures 
^iU  stand  hot  water;  but  it  is  not  required 
^^  as  removing  the  size  is  concerned,  since 
tiil>  U  eifocted  by  the  alkaline  liquids  used  in 
tilling  and  fixing. 

Failures, — No  fear  need  bo  entertained  of 
the  whites  turning  yellow ;  tbey  ought,  on  the 
^^ntrary,  to  bo  unusually  pure  and  good. 
^>'»*ter8f  appearing  in  the  washing,  have  been 
^I-^'ken  of,  but  the  writer  has  found  tliat  tliey 
mostly  disappear  on  drying.  Possibly  they  may 


be  due  to  acidity  in  the  size  of  the  paper, 
liberating  carbonic  acid  from  the  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  thus  inflating  tho  albumen.  Their 
non-occurix)nce  when  an  acid  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  gold  is  employed  in  toning,  in  place  of 
an  alkaline  solution,  favours  this  idea*. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMISTRY. 

Photometalhgrajphs. 

[From  a  paper  read  before  the  Bdinburgh  Botanical 
SociAy,  March  1857.] 

Plan  of  photomotaUographs,  given  as  better 
than  that  of  Mr.  Talbot  then  published,  and 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  in  some  respocts 
preferable  even  to  his  new  one: — 

1.  Coat  your  plate  of  zinc,  iron,  stool,  cop- 
per, or  other  metal,  with  tho  sensitive  mix- 
ture of  bichromate,  chromic  acid,  uranic,  or 
other  salt,  along  with  gelatine,  gum,  meta- 
gelatine,  or  allied  substance. 

2.  Dry  the  plate  gradually,  or  by  the  aid 
of  heat. 

3.  Print  in  pressure-frame  metallically. 

4.  Connect  the  plate,  by  means  of  a  screw 
clamp,  or  other  arrangement,  with  a  plate- 
say  the  same  size — of  silver,  jplatinum,  platin- 
ized silver,  or  other  less  ozidable  metal,  and 
coat  the  back  of  the  first  plate  with  vamish. 

5.  Plunge  the  two  baths  into  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  sulphuric,  muriatic,  nitric,  or  other 
acid,  or  other  etching  fluid,  watching  carefully 
the  process  of  etching,  and  putting  into  a 
weaker  or  stronger  etching-bath  if  required. 

6.  Wash  off  the  remaining  gelatine  mixture. 
N.  B, — Instead  of  coupling  the  plates  in  tho 

manner  now  described,  we  may  connect  the  plate 
(first  varnished  on  the  back)  with  the  wire  of 
one  (the  oxidizing)  pole  of  a  galvanic  batteiy 
or  cell,  and  a  plate  of  silver,  copper,  or  other 
less  oxidable  metal,  with  the  wire  of  tho  other 
pole,  and  plunge  the  two  plates,  opposite  each 
other,  into  the  etching-bath, — ^the  strength  of 
action  being  regulated  either  by  the  strength 
of  tho  battery  (which  may  have  its  metallic 
elements  raised  or  depressed  in  their  cell  or 
trough),  or  by  the  strength  of  the  etching- 
bath.  If  the  plates  are  connected  as  first 
described,  it  is  of  course  by  tho  latter  that  we 
regulate^  it. 

The  galvanic  action  or  connection  which  I 
have  introduced,  prevents  that  liberation  of 
hydrogen  or  other  gas-bubbles  from  the  metal 


*  Tho  beautiful  picture  which  Mr.  Hardwich  pro* 
duced  (20  X 17)  is  left  at  tho  room  for  the  inspection  of 
Members,  together  witli  otlier  specimens  produced  by 
tho  same  mode  of  manipulation. — £d. 
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to  be  etched,  which  would  interfere  materially 
with  the  regularity  and  uniformity  of  the 
etching,  and  which  would  be  apt  to  injure  the 
coating  of  gelatine,  &c.,  or  other  coating  of 
the  plate.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  gas 
is  on  this  plan  now  evolved  on  the  less  oxidable 
metal,  instead  of  on  the  plate  being  etched. 

As  the  plan  of  applymg  resin-powder  above 
the  gelaire  or  ol3ier  coating  before  etching 
would  not  be  likely  to  answer,  we  may  perhaps 
apply  it  below,  or  far  rather  follow  out  a  plan 
or  plans  suggested  to  me  by  the  shade  of  fine 
gauze,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Talbot  as  adopted  by 
him  in  one  of  his  old  processes.  I  would  re- 
commend a  set  of  fine  crossed  or  uncrossed 
lines  or  dots,  photographically  or  otherwise 
produced  (we  may  get  very  fine  lines  or  dots 
by  photography,  on  a  smaller  scale,  from  those 
rocurately  c^raw'w  on  a  much  larger  scale, — they 
may  be  either  on  a  separate  glass  or  on  the 
print  itself),  from  which  we  are  printing  on 
the  metal,  or  a  little  charcoal-powder,  lycopo- 
dium,  or  other  fine  powder  may  be  sprinkled 
on  the  back  or  front  of  the  print,  or  on  a 
separate  glass  (to  bo  placed  above  it).  (The 
same  set  of  lines,  if  on  a  separate  glass,  may 
answer  for  printing  from  any  number  of  dif- 
ferent prints.) 

This  same  mode  of  procuring  grain  will 
answer  equally  well  for  photolithography,  or 
for  photoxylographic  blocks  —  gelatine  and 
perchromate,  &c.  C.  I.  Busnett. 


APPARATUS. 
Description  of  a  Neiv  Pistol  Camera, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Jowmal. 

Vanburgh  House,  Blackheath, 
November  24,  1858. 

Sib,  —  In  forwarding  the  accompanying 
drawing  of  my  newly-invented  pistol  camera 
with  which  I  photographed  the  small  concave 
glasses  I  had  the  honour  of  submitting  to  your 
inspection  last  Friday  evening,  permit  me  to 
state  briefly  tlie  causes  which  led  to  the  con- 
struction of  this  little  instrument.  Last  July 
a  letter  appeared  in  the  Photographic  Journal, 
by  Mr.  Sutton,  on  the  Plano-convex  Lens,  in 
which  occurs  the  following  passage : — 

"  It  has  frequently  occurred  to  mo  that 
negatives  might  be  taken  on  spherical  gla^s 
plates  like  watch-glasses,  and  copied,  not  by 
superposition,  but  in  a  copying  camera.  The 
curvature  of  the  negative  would  be  greatly  in 
favour  of  this  mode  of  copying,  and  if  nega- 
tives were  taken  on  watch-glasses  or  spherical 
surfaces,  portrait  lenses  of   large  apertures 


might  be  used  for  instantaneouB  pictures  out 
of  doors,  which  would  then  be  sharp  to  the 
edge. 

'^  At  present  photographers  are  terribly  ham-- 
pered  hy  being  compelled  to  work  upon  a  flat 
surface,*' 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  see  no  reason  why  a 
photographer  should  be  compelled  to  work 
upon  a  flat  surface  if  a  curved  one  promises 
superior  results.     It  is  not  yet  thi^  years 
since  I  took  my  first  lesson  in  photography, 
with  the  view  of  getting  the  son  to  assist  me 
in  enamel  painting,  which  that  luminary  did 
as  soon  as  I  had  mastered  manipulating  on 
the  necessary  convex  surface  of  an  enamelled 
plate,  and  the  concave  interior  of  a  glass  lu- 
nette.    The  difficulty  of  photographing  on  both 
these  curves  was  fairly  overcome  before  Mr. 
Sutton's  letter  awoke   me  to  the  advantage 
which  might  be  derived  by  catching  the  pure 
curved  image  transmitted  by  a  perfect  lens  in 
a  sensitized  bowl  made  to  fit.     Thereupon  I 
placed  myself  in  correspondence  with  some  of 
the  most  eminent  opticians  of  the  day,  canvass- 
ing their  opinions  on  the  matter,  and  soliciting 
assistance  in  the  construction  of  a  lens  ex- 
pressly adapted  to  give  pictures  on   concave 
glasses  of  a  given  curve.  All  agree  not  only  on 
the  practicability  of  constructing  such  a  lens, 
but  that  such  lens  would  give  not  only  a  sharper 
picture  on  a  curve,  but  that  such  picture  would 
be  photographed  in  less  time  than  any  picture 
of  equal  dimensions  could  be  on  a  flat  surface 
by  the  quickest  portrait  combination  known. 

These  opinions  are  supported  by  actual  ex- 
periment. 

The  specimens  I  submitted  to  you  on  the 
1-inch  watch-glasses  were  produced  by  a  com- 
mon Codington  lens  4ths  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, stopped  down  in  the  centre  to  ^ths  of 
an  inch.     Now,  if  with  such  a  simple,  and  by 
no  means  carefully  ground,  lens,  **  The  Donkey 
and  Boy,"  which  you  observed  was  not  inferior 
in  sharpness  of  definition  to  the  productions  of 
many  portrait  combinations,  and  **  The  Green- 
house," which,  I  suspect,  no  portrait  combi- 
nation in  existence  could  have  produced  any- 
thing equal  to  it  with  the  like  shortness  ot 
exposure  in  the  month  of  November,  what  may 
not  be  expected  from  this  small  instrument 
when  science  has  supplied  it  with  the  most 
suitable  objective?    The  most  eminent  opti- 
cians and  constructors  of  photographic  lenses 
confess  that,  in  order  to  realize  a  large  picture 
on  a  flat  surface,  a  considerable  sharpness  of 
definition  has  to  be  sacrificed  before  the  primi- 
tive pure  curve  can  be  whipped  into  a  straight 
line.     And  as  this  is  the  case  more  or  less  with 
all  portrait  or  landscape  combinations  hitherto 
constructed,  not  even  excepting  **  the  last  of 
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the  Petzrals/'  it  is  not  surprising  that  so  many 
attempts  to  reproduce  photographs  much  larger 
than  the  original  should  so  frequently  have 
proved  failures.  If  Mr.  Birtch,  as  stated  in 
the  44th  page  of  the  Photographic  News,  has 
sQcoeeded  in  photographing  the  parasite  of  the 


parasite  of  a  bee  by  magnifying  it  1000  dia- 
meters,— ^that  is  to  say,  1,000,000  times  in 
surface, — why  may  not  a  photograph  taken  by 
an  unfracting,  that  is,  a  perfect  lens,  on  a  co- 
inciding curve  1  inch  in  diameter,  be  magni- 
fied, when  required,  to  a  like  extent?    But 


Fig.l. 


SJcaife's  Patent  Pistol  Camera. 

[Dnwn  the  nie  of  the  originaL]  Pig.  2. 


Pig.  3. 


Fig.  4. 


|j3iitting  that  a  concave  photograph  will  only 
''^it  of  being  magnified  ten  diameters,  this 
^^ttld  be  no  trifling  recommendation  to  the 
^^  process,  which  admits  of  the  whole  ap- 
t^t(i8^  including  camera,  box  of  a  dozen 
<f^*e«,  and  all  necessary  chemicals  for  sensi- 
^,  developing,  and  fixing,  being  stowed 


away  ready  for  instant  use  in  an  overcoat 
pocket. 

But  this  is  not  all,  for  while  the  pistol 
camera  can  photograph  in  small  any  object  of 
still  life  within  the  range  of  larger  cameras,  it 
can  realize  pictures  of  objects  in  motion,  not 
only  more  rapidly  than  can  any  other  camera. 
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but  oaa  secure  pictures  under  ciroumstances 
and  in  positions  in  which  no  other  camera  can 
be  manipulated, — ^not  only  a  la  pistol,  but 
^bUsti  concealed  ^tlun  the  unsuspected  photo* 
grapber'n  sleeve, 

Thos.  ^juifb. 

Explanation  of  the  DRAwii(fl, 

Fig.  4  is  an  outline  of  the  pistol  camera,  equal  in 
size  to  the  original,  constructed  to  photogFaph  ooncaye 
glasses  1  inch  in  diameter  or  under.  It  is  composed  of 
three  parts,  viz. : — 

Fig.  1,  formed  of  brass  and  steel,  contains  a  pair 
of  patent  shutters  with  opening  trigger.  Fig.  2,  the 
barrel,  virtually  the  camera,  contains  the  lens.  Fig.  3, 
the  handle. 

When  in  use.  Figs.  1  &  2  are  screwed  together  at  /,  g, 
and  Fig.  3  (the  handle)  is  slid  on  to  the  barrel  at  k^  un- 
til the  open  and  hollow  part  of  the  handle,  m,  is  stopped 
bj  the  shoulder  on  the  barrel  at  h.  i  is  a  hook  to  which 
is  attached  an  elastic  bandy,  which  serves  to  keep  the 
concave  glass  in  its  place  when  focused  by  the  screw- 
a(^ustment  I.  a  is  a  brass  detent  which  holds  the  steel 
trigger  6,  when  distending  the  india-rubber  spring 
hooked  over  the  nob  c.  Light  is  admitted  to  the  sen- 
sitized "  concave  "  by  pressing  upon  the  curved  end  of 
the  detent  with  the  finger  or  thumb,  allowing  thereby 
the  lower  end  of  the  steel  trigger  or  lever  (impelled  by 
the  india-rubber  spring)  to  strike  a  piece  oi  brass  to 
which  a  couple  of  sdk  threads  are  attached  in  connexion 
with  the  shutters'  axes  d,  in  such  way  that  the  trigger 
can  only  reach  home  by  giving  the  required  opening 
to  the  abutters  e. 

Unscrewing  the  piHar  whicli  supports  the  trigger  a 
quarter  of  a  revolution,  leaves  the  piece  of  brass  free  to 
be  manipulated  by  a  finger  when  a  very  rapid  exppsure 
is  not  required. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

On  the  Perspective  of  Photography, 

[Concluded  from  p.  84.] 

A  ^-plate  lens,  if  really  good,  and  a  sliding 
camera  4  inches  square,  will  take  negatives 
large  enough  to  be  seen  by  good  eyes,  and  will 
print  from  them  to  any  rciisonable  size  after- 
wards by  the  following  vcrj^  simple  arrange- 
ment. In  most  houses  there  is  some  room 
where  an  opening  exists  in  the  roof  through 
which  the  sky  can  be  seen,  or  where  such  an 
opening  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  made. 

There  is  usually  a  skylight  in  a  garret,  or  a 
hole  for  shooting  coals  into  a  ceUar,  or  at  all 
events  there  must  be  a  short  chimney-flue 
available  somewhere .  Through  a  hole  in  the  top 
of  a  room  introduce  the  lens  of  the  camera, 
leaving  the  camera  itself  to  rest  on  tbe  edges  of 
the  hole,  taking  care  that  the  edges  are  level. 
Place  the  negative  which  is  to  be  copied  in  the 
dark  slide  where  it  was  taken,  and  having  shut 
out  all  other  light,  allow  the  light  of  the  sky  to 
shine  through  the  negative,  and  the  lens  on  a 


table  placed  below  it  and  carc^y  levelled,      ^ 
SunUght  must  be  avoidedi  unless  reflected  iH      i 
the  proper  direction  by  a  mirror  or  prism^  or 
dispersed  with  ground  glass.  i 

The  image  of  the  ne^tive  can  be  fogused  i 
on  a  sheet  of  white  paper  laid  021  the  table,  and  : 
the  size  of  the  positive  will  vary  with  the  di-  1 
9tanoe  from  plate  to  plate.  The  chemical  ope-  : 
rations  can  be  carried  on  inside  a  real  "  camera  \ 
obfioura,'^  and  the  glass  plates  or  prepared  paper  : 
may  be  taken  direct  from  the  baths  and  had  on  1 
the  table  beneath  the  lens.  If  all  is  levels  then  1 
the  surfaces  are  parallel  to  each'other,  and  all  is  j 
as  correctly  placed  for  working  as  if  the  appa- 
ratus had  cost  a  hundred  pounds  instead  of  a  \ 
few  shillings. 

I  sent  to  the  Exhibition  some  positive  trans-     1 
parencies  printed  by  this  process  on  wctr  cello-      i 
dion,  in   a  garden  room  which  was  altered 
to  suit  my  purijosc  at  a  cost  of  fifteen  shillings ; 
my  apparatus  it-self  cost  seven  pounds,  and  need 
not  have  been  so  expensive.     It  is  the  appa- 
ratus described  by  me  in  the  Liverpool  Journal, 
in  a  paper  of  which  I  send  a  copy,  and  con- 
structed for  me  by  Mr.  Ross  last  August,  ex- 
pressly for  printing  en  wet  collodion. 

The  process  by  which  theso  pictures  were 
produced  is  the  usual  wet  collodion  process,  the 
same  by  which  the  negatives  were  taken,  with 
this  modification : — the  plates  when  taken  from 
the  bath  were  slightly  washed  by  pouring  a 
little  distilled  water  over  the  collodion,  and 
the  developing  solution  was  poured   on  be- 
fore the  plate  was  laid  on  the  table  under  the 
lens.   The  progress  of  the  printing,  which  lasted 
about  forty  seconds,  was  watched  by  ycUow 
light  from  a  window  covered  with  calico,  and 
when  the  print  appeared  to  he  dark  enough,  it 
was  washed,  fixed,  and  dried  as  usual.     The 
colour  of  these  specimens  is  remarkable.    This 
arrangement  appears  to  be  worth  attention. 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  pictures  are  more  correct  representations 
of  the  objects  than  pictures  of  the  same  size 
taken  with  large  lenses  at  small  distances. 
It  is  evident  that  the  picture  taken  at  20 
yards  is  in  better  drawing  than,  that  taken  at 
10,  and  that  both  are  superior  in  that  respect 
to  the  distorted  picture  taken  at  a  distance  of 
about  6  feet  with  the  same  lens. 

In  the  second  place,  a  quarter-plate  lens  and 
a  small  camera,  costing  little  and  easily  carried, 
will  produce  negatives  which  the  same  apparatus 
will  print  by  the  same  process  to  Bjiy  reason- 
able size.  A  negative  2  inches  square  >rill 
produce  a  diminished  positive  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye,  or  one  2  feet  square  by  varying 
its  distance  from  the  lens. 

The  cumbrous  and  costly  apparatus  of  largti 
cameras  can  be  dispensed  with.      The   glas.i 
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plates  used  in  jirmtiiig  may  be  of  any  axe  or 
shape,  or  aooiitiYa  paper  may  be  used  if  pie- 
ferred. 

The  time  of  ezpoBore  fbr  positiyea  is  not  a 
natter  of  nnoertamtyy  for  the  printing  may  be 
Tstched.  The  intensity  of  parts  of  the  proof 
0U  be  varied  by  shading  off  tiie  lightwhile  the 
operation  proceeds. 

The  negatives  can  be  effeotaally  preserved 
by  coYering  them  with  a  glass  cemented  vnth 
Caoada  balsam,  and  boxes  for  their  preservation 
are  not  required;  crystal  yamish  is  unnecessary. 
Coliodion  positiyea  taiay  be  used  as  transparen- 
cies, or  backed  with  white  when  they  appear 
u  dmwingSy  or  backed  in  oils  when  they  re- 
N&ble  oil  pictures ;  or  they  may  bo  remoyed 
from  the  glass  to  paper,  and  kept  in  books,  as 
ordinaiy  photographs  are,  by  using  a  gutta- 
percha solution.  In  short,  photographic  draw- 
iag  eaa  be  improved,  while  the  art  is  made 
cheaper  and  simpler. 

If  better  and  more  correct  apparatus  were 
lued,  better  results  could  be  produced;  but  in 
the  mean  time,  I  trust  that  ^e  pictures  which 
I  lent  win  prove  that  the  ftiulty  perspective  of 
photography  can  be  easily  improved,  even  with 
leoaes  such  as  I  possess,      J.  F.  Camfbsll, 

PoOKript,  Oct.  2Sih,  1856. — ^I  hope  to  send 
to  the  Chiistmas  Exhibition  a  few  prints  illus- 
traidu  of  this  paper.  I  sent  several  with  the 
maoiueript  to  the  late  editor  last  time.  The 
paper  did  not  appear  in  the  Journal ;  the  prints 
were  exhibited,  but  were  not  named  in  the 
catalogue.  A  better  workman  could  easily 
produoe  better  work  than  I  can.  A  profes- 
skmal  artist  might  afford  to  work  on  a  larger 
«ale ;  but,  by  exhibiting  my  imperfect  work, 
I  hope  to  induce  more  skUfal  operators  to  try 
the  plan  which  I  have  adopted  and  described. 
The  main  obstacle  to  the  production  of  fall- 
length  life-size  portraits,  in  good  drawing, 
appears  to  be  the  expense  of  the  materials. — 
J.F.C. 


longer  and  broader  than  the  glass  plate  to  be 
operated  upon,  and  about  4  inches  in  depth.  Let 
two  cross  wires  be  soldered  to  the  sides  of  the 
box,  at  a  distance  of  half  an  inch  from  its  upper 
edges,  and  equidistant  from  each  other  and  the 
extremities  of  the  dish.    Upon  the  centre  of  one 
wire,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  either  ead  of 
the  other,  attach  three  quarter-inch  pieces  of 
wire  so  as  to  support  the  plates  at  three  points 
only.   To  two  comers  of  the  bottom  of  the  box, 
and  at  the  centre  of  the  opposite  side,  fasten 
three  pieces  of  brass,  tap  and  fit  with  thumb- 
screws :  let  these  thumb-screws  be  of  sufficient 
length  to  keep  the  whole  at  the  height  of  an 
iach  frt)m  the  table.    These  screws  wiU  enable 
the  plates  to  be  exactly  adjusted  to  a  horizontal 
position  during  development,  and  from  their 
situation  will  be  kept  free  from  the  developing 
fluid.    The  above  arrangement  will  enable  the 
operator,  by  holding  the  dish,  to  give  any  re- 
quired motion  and  inclination  to  the  plate 
during  the   period   of  development   without 
handling  the  glass  itself,  and  to  restore  it  in- 
stantly to  the  horizontal  position.     The  super- 
fluous fluid  will  be  received  by  the  lower  part 
of  the  dish,  thereby  ensuring  hotel  sitting-room 
frumiture,  interior  of  dark  box,  &c.,  from  con- 
tamination, and  furthermore  will  be  found  less 
cumbersome  than  any  other  form  of  levelling 
stand  and  developing  tray  at  present  in  use. 

Thos.  Sebastian  Davis, 


Combitud  Levelling  and  Developing  J)i$h. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal. 

Stockwell. 

8ia, — ^Having  found  the  following  form  of  de- 
veloping and  levelling  dish,  designed  by  myself, 
j'lcccdingly  cleanly  and  convenient,  I  am  in- 
duced to  introduce  it  to  the  notice  of  my  brother 
photographers,  through  the  medium  of  our 
Joomal.  It  is  particularly  adapted  for  use  in 
developing  pictures,  either  within  a  dark  box 
or  away  from  head-quarters.  Have  a  tin  or 
water-tight  box  maide^  about  half  an  inch 


BOOKS  BECEIVED. 

*The  AxnbrotTpe  Manual,'  aelected  from  the  worka 
of  Oharlea  A.  Seeley,  A.M.   liTerpool,  1859. 

*  BApertoin  de  Ohiinie  pure  et  appUqu6e.'  Paris, 
Ootober,1858. 

The  notioe  of  (he  exoellent  and  interesting  work  on 
Madaffaaoar,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  SUis,  must  stand  over 
until  we  21st. 

Communications  from  several  correspondents,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Neville  and  Mr.  Fretsch,  are  in  tjpe,  and 
are  deutyed  from  the  length  of  the  report  of  our  pro- 
ceedings at  the  monthly  meeting. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Gbntleksn  desirous  of  admiasion  into  the 
Photographic  Society,  are  requested  to  commimi- 
cate  with  the  Secretary,  1  New  Coventry  Street, 
PiccadiDy,  W. 

Mr.  MCraw  (Edinhurgh). — ^The  substance  of  your 
communication  shall  appear  in  our  Number  of  the  2l6t 

inst. 

J.  Johnson.— We  are  of  the  same  opinion  respectins 
the  use  of  gutta-percha  baths ;  some  are  Terr  good,  and 
others  much  the  contrary.  Porcelain  baths  are  cer- 
tainly to  be  preferred. 
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Perseverance. — ^An  extending  rigid  camera  is  the  only 
one  applicable  to  jour  purpose.  In  copying  a  print, 
if  you  desire  to  produce  it  of  the  same  size  as  the 
original,  it  must  have  the  same  extent  firom  the  posterior 
part  of  the  lens,  as  the  picture  is  placed  in  front  of  it. 
The  two  distances  must,  in  fact,  coincide.  If  your 
camera  does  not  admit  of  sufficient  extension,  it  may 
be  temporarily  accomplished  by  means  of  a  prolongation 
of  it  with  a  board  placed  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
camera,  and  the  whole  enyeloped  with  some  fabric  im- 
pervious to  light 

J,  R,  H. — ^Fix  your  pictures  as  soon  after  printing 
as  possible.  See  the  report  of  our  Meeting  of  the  7th 
inst. 

J\fro. — ^Use  the  formula  last  giyen,  for  it  is  more 
economical  than  the  former ;  success  will  attend  either. 

Enquirer. — The  address  of  Mr.  Eliot  is  4,  Elm 
GfroTe,  Peckham.  The  alcoholic  collodion  which  he 
has  proposed,  we  believe  at  present,  can  be  obtained  of 
him. 

H.  B. — 1.  It  is  our  intention  to  return  to  the  photo- 
graphy at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  a  future  Number.  The 
directors  advertised  to  receive  tenders  for  renting  the 
photographic  department  for  one  year  from  the  1st  of 
January  next.  2.  Apply  to  Mr.  Grove  at  the  Ciystal 
Palace,  or  to  Professor  De  hi  Motte,  Kind's  College. 

A.  Z. — 1 .  The  ivory  must  be  prepared  with  as  smooth 
a  surface  as  possible ;  even  more  so  than  for  miniatures 
would  be  desirable.  2.  Tour  question  is  not  clear ;  but 
all  ivoiy  pictures  should  be  more  printed  than  if  on 
paper.  3.  Treat  your  ivory  exactly  as  you  would  paper, 
and  after  using  the  toning-bath,  use  the  hypo.  4.  If  your 
proof  is  unsuccessful,  sc»k  it  well  in  water,  until  mere 
is  no  chance  of  any  chemical  remaining ;  remove  the 
faulty  picture,  and  restore  the  surface  to  its  former 
fineness,  when  it  may  again  be  used  as  weU  as  new 
ivory. 

Alfred  8.  Fisk. — As  a  general  rule  we  believe  there 
is  nothing  in  the  practice  of  photo^phy  in  the  least 
iinurious  to  health ;  but  tbere  are  idiosyncrasies  of  con- 
stitutions, and  it  is  probably  that  a  sore  throat  may  be 
produced  in  the  way  you  describe.  We  have  known 
several  persons  much  affected  with  the  smell  of  the 
ether  in  the  collodion,  and  some  rendered  ill  from  the 
mere  odour  of  cyanide  ofpotassium. 

Querist. — 1.  See  Mr.  Hardwich's  communication  in 
this  day's  Journal.  2.  Both  wax-paper  negatives  and 
calotype  ones  are  liable  to  be  damaged  by  minute  par- 
ticles of  nitrate  of  silver  beinff  disengaged  from  the 
prepared  positive  paper  and  adnering  to  the  negative ; 
occasionally  this  occurs  from  paper  perfectly  dry,  and  the 
negative  does  not  show  the  dama^  it  has  reoeived  until 
an  after-exposure  to  damp.  If  mtrate  of  silver  is  adul- 
terated it  deliquesces,  and  thus  may  produce  the  result. 
We  have  found  that  no  application  of  cyanide  can 
be  applied  without  damaee  to  the  negative ;  the  only 
means  we  have  adopted  has  been  to  carefully  scrape 
away  with  a  fine  penxnife  any  opake  spot,  but  of  course 
this  is  tedious,  and  not  always  practicable. 

Hubola. — 1.  Bead  Mr.  Hardwich's  communication. 
2.  In  making  a  copy  of  any  production,  a  landscape 
lens  is  the  proper  one  to  use,  luiless  the  object  be  small 
and  the  surface  flat,  in  which  case  a  portrait-combination 
may  be  used  advantageousljr. 

Samuel  Fry. — Stereoscopic  pictures  will  be  admitted 
at  the  approaching  Exhibition ;  but  if  you  wish^to  exhibit 
transparent  ones,  you  had  better  supply  your  ovm  appa- 
ratus, which  will  have  a  permanent  locality  assigned 
to  it 

Old  Subscriber  (Newport^. — ^We  can  give  jrou  no  in- 
formation on  the  "  Ala^strme  Process."  It  is  probably 
a  solution  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury  which  is  used. 


employed,  and  which  lasted  unchanged  for  some  5  or 
6  years,  but  from  having  altered  its  looalify,  it  has  in 
about  3  months  become  eJmost  obliterated. 

L.  L.  D. — ^We  have  not  such  a  lens  as  yon  describe, 
and  the  knowledge  desired  seems  only  to  be  acquired 
by  actual  experiment.  If  you  apply  the  lens  to  your 
window,  and  make  your  room  your  camera,  you  mar, 
with  a  lar^  sheet  of'^paper,  amve  at  the  extent  of  field 
the  lens  will  cover. 

J.  B.  Best,  Nemo,  A.  B.,  Photo,  Perseverance,  JB.,  J.  F.  8. 
(Southampton). — ^You  will  find  your  queries  fully  an- 
swered by  perusal  of  Mr.  Hardwich's  communication 
in  the  present  Number,  but  shall  be  happy  to  reply  to 
any  specific  question  required. 

John  ThoTnas. — ^The  bath  will  answer  equally  well 
for  albuminized  or  plain  paper,  but  plain  paper  will 
give  you  the  darkest  tones.  Ivory-like  positive  pic- 
tures are  produced  by  using  the  protonitrate  of  iron 
as  a  developer  with  about  2  drams  of  Beaufoy's  aoetio 
add  to  each  ounce  of  the  solution.  The  perfectiy  white 
appearance  is  given  by  a  solution  of  the  bichloride  of 
mercury  after  tiie  picture  is  finished.  Thanks  for  your 
suj^estion. 

J.F.{  Usky^Manj  thanks  for  your  infonnation, 
which  has  been  forwarded  to  our  friend. 

8.  Scrivener  {Bury  St.  Edmunds). — It  would  be  im- 
possible to  advise  you  without  seeing  the  pictures. 
Three  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  constitute 
the  Exhibition  Committee,  and  they  wiU  sdecti  to  the 
best  of  their  ability,  such  productions  as  seem  moet 
worthy  of  exhibition. 

''A  Prejudiced  East  Anglian."— Write  direct  to  Mr. 
Pouncey,  Dorchester,  who  will  afford  you  the  informa- 
tion, and,  we  believe,  supply  you  with  the  means  of 
working  the  process. 

T! Barrett  {Reigate).—\ .  Same  reply  as  to  *  Enquirer.* 
A  series  of  pictures  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Eliot  at  our 
last  meeting,  executed  with  the  collodion,  which  he 
advocates.  2.  We  haye  never  used  it  ouraelvea,  and 
therefore  cannot  reply. 

J.  H.  J.  ( Tilsheaa).-^ova  pictures  are  very  sabisfao- 
tory :  the  light  appearance  of  the  red-tiled  roof  is  pro- 
bably from  its  being  wet,  and  reflecting  the  light 
Bromides  readily  dissolve  in  a  very  small  portion  of 
water.  If  you  first  add  a  few  drops  of  wateri  tne  alcohol 
will  afterwards  suspend  it. 

J.  H.  E.  Tucker. — 1.  When  a  picture  has  been  sufli- 
ciently  immersed  in  a  hypo-bath,  it  is  perfectly  trans- 
parent when  held  up  to  light,  and  has  not  the  granu- 
lated opake  spots  in  it  which  exist  when  first  immersed. 
2.  There  is  no  varnish  equal  to  amber  vanush  when 
properly  prepared,  but  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  ob- 
tain genuine.  If  it  is  pure,  when  dnr  it  becomes  so 
hard  that  no  ordinary  roughness  will  injure  it»  and 
never  cracks.  In  the  absence  of  amber  varnish,  use  the 
iVench  varnish,  made  by  Soehn^  Paris,  and  sold  by 
most  vendors. 

Joseph  WeUings. — ^If  you  will  gpve  us  authority  to 
propose  you  as  a  member  of  the  Society,  it  shall  be  done. 

dommunicatioTis  received  from — The  Bev.  C.  P. 
Cleaver;  T.  Easter;  H.  P.  Robinson;  Mr.  Bolfe; 
Charles  J.  Burnett;  H.  Jacobi,  of  Barmen;  Baynham 
Jones ;  Robert  Cade,  Ipswich ;  T.  Reeyes,  Plymouth ; 
Mr.  Henry  Dix  Hutton. 

Errata. — ^Pase  77,  column  2,  line  11  from  bottom, 
for  *  even,'  read  '  new.' 

R. — See  answers  to  correspondents  above.  Un- 
doubtedly to  use  new  hyposulphite  is  the  best. 


All  Communications  for  the  Journal  should  be  ad- 


We  had  in  our  possession  a  picture  done  by  the  hOe  dressed  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Publishers,  Messrs.  Tayi.oe 
Mr.  Archer,  in  which  the  bichloride  of  mercury  was  and  Fbancis,  Bed  Lion  Opurt^  fleet  Streeti  E.C. 
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The  Conndl  having  weighed  consideratioiiSy 
bm  all  quarters,  on  the  prepofled  rule  of  ex- 
cbduig  from  their  January  Exhibition  photo- 
gnphic  pietores   previoiisly  exposed  to  the 
poblic  eje,  they  find  that  differences  of  opinion 
oitflBioi^  practical  artists  as  to  the  scope 
ttinpention  of  the  proposed  role.    Some  of 
te  best  Mend£h— some  eyen  of  those  who 
MtstroB^y  advocate  each  a  role  in  the  ab> 
j^iet-^lbar  that,  coming  suddenly  on  photo- 
gn^fafltewho  have  neither  prepared  for  nor 
htmea.  it,  this  regulation  may  preyent  pic- 
tores  being  sent  in  which  would  assuredly  be 
Inng  on  the  walls  if  received.    They  have 
tlmefore,  to  preveiit  possihility  of  mistake  on 
tfe  part  of  their  fellow-labourers  in  all  places, 
ns^ved  to  rescind  the  rule  so  liar  as  concerns 
tike  approachii^  Exhibition. 

"The  Council  of  the  Photographic  Society, 
in  aiscoxdaace  with  the  wishes  of  a  large  num- 
^  of  photographers,  haye  determined  to  alter 
tb  rale  they  had  made  with  r^ard  to  the  ad- 
oission  of  pictures  into  their  forthcoming  Ex- 
lubition  wbich  haye  already  been  before  the 
inil)lic.  AU  pictures  will  now  be  admitted, 
SQbje6t  to  the  usual  sanction  of  the  managing 
eommittee  of  the  Exhibition.  The  time  for 
the  reception  of  photographs  will,  in  conse- 
quence, be  extended  to  the  27th  instant." 

In  consequence  of  some  unfounded  misrepre- 
Wtationa  which  have  been  made,  seyeral  letters 
^  been  addressed  to  us,  all  of  them  lament- 
^  mi  Br^  Percy  had  ceased  to  aid  the  mem- 
ten  of  the  Council  with  his  aUe  advice,  from 
a^iaapproval  of  their  policy  in  the  e(mducting 
^^affursoftheSocuBty.  To  refute  so  impu- 
^  a  report.  Dr.  Percy  has  sanctioned  tiiat 
b  btter  to  the  Coundl  may  be  oireuliited 
>>U)og8t  the  members  of  tiie  Society  at  large, 
|Bd  also  sotiMirises  us.to  state  eiqilicitly  that 
Bi^ttadiment  to  the  Society  is  unabated,  «z^d 
^tiisreis  not  the  slightest  fbundation  to 
«»«MttioB8al]iided^to. 

10UV. 


I  HuBeum,  Dec.  2, 1858. 

'Mt  dxarDb.  DiAMom), — 

In  a  very  short  time  my  connexion  with  the 
Council  of  the  Photographic  Society  will  ne-» 
cessarily  cease ;  and  wisely  so,  an  iofosion  of 
fresh  blood  being  from  time  to  time  essential 
to  the  vigorous  existence  of  that  presiding  and 
executive  body.  This  night  we  commence  -& 
fresh  season,  and,  I  trust,  with  the  renewed 
assurance  of  success.  It  will,  I  think,  be  well 
at  once  to  appoint  a  successor  to  myself,  that 
he  may  begin  his  career  with  the  beginning 
of  the  season.  Moreoyer,  I  am  anxious  that 
the  Council  should  rdease  me  from  the  duties 
of  tiie  y.  P.,  as  I  feel  that  I  cannot  well  devote 
the  time  necessary  to  the  prefer  discharge  of 
those  duties.  May  I  request  you,  then,  to  l^y 
my  resignation  before  the  Council  this  evenii^, 
andat  ^eeame  time  to  express, on  my  behalf^ 
the  pleasure  I  haye  ever  derived  from  the 
society  of  my  collei^ee.  Through  my  con- 
nexion with  the  Council  from  its  commence- 
ment to  the  present  time,  I  haye  contracted 
friendships  which  I  hope  and  believe  vnll  loag 
surviye.  I  shall  always  rejoice  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  Institution,  wbich,  I  am  sure,  has  alreackj^ 
been  productive  of  much  good  to  photography. 
My  impression  is,  that  marvellous  advances-will 
yet  be  made  in  the  art,  and  especially  in  the 
science  of  that  art, — a  sd^ice  which,  dthougb 
it  depends  on  U^ht,  may  yet  be  said  to  be  very 
much  in  the  dark, 

I  remain, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

Dr.Dianumd,  John  Pmct. 

Secretary  of  Photograj^hie  Society. 

With  regard  to  the  retiremmU  of  Sir  Oteoitgb 
Clerk  it  is  only  needM  to  say  that  his  other  im- 
portant duties  prevented  the  Cooncil  having  the 
pleasure  of  his  presence  so  often  as  they  Could 
have  vrishM,  and  that  Sir  Gecnge  Qerk  thiiif  re- 
tires in  acoordaneewith  the  roles  of  the  Society, 
from  liaivittg-attsnded  a  fewer  number  of  tunes 
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than  those  other  members  whose  names  are  re- 
tained on  the  list  for  the  forthcoming  election. 

In  addition  to  the  list  already  published, 
we  have  the  pleasure  to  add  the  name  of  Mr. 
Gutch  of  CUfton,  as  being  willing  to  assist  the 
Council  in  their  wish  to  distribute  during  the 
year  a  photographic  specimen  of  eur  art  to  each 
of  its  members. 

Messrs.  Murray  and  Heath  have  kindly  for- 
warded to  us  a  most  interesting  specimen 
illustrating  the  pleasing  and  useful  powers  of 
our  art  in  recor&ig  events.  It  is  a  well-exe- 
cuted photograph  by  Robert  Morrison,  Esq., 
attach^  to  H.B.M.  mission  in  China,  and  re- 
presents the  imperial  commissioners  Kevei- 
liang  and  Hevashana  dressed  in  their  man- 
darins' costume,  and  sitting  at  a  table,  evi- 
dently not  unmindful  that  their  representation 
was  about  to  be  perpetrated.  The  picture  was 
taken  July  1st,  in  the  present  year.  A  visit 
to  Messrs.  Murray  and  Heath  would  be  well 
repaid  by  an  inspection  of  this  picture  by  any 
of  our  members  who  have  an  opportunity  of 
so  doing. 


As  the  good  Homer  sometimes  nods,  and  the 
bow  of  Apollo  is  sometimes  unstrung,  we  may 
venture  to  claim,  as  a  slip  of  the  pen,  a  defini- 
tion of  photography  that  recently  appeared  in 
one  of  the  leading  articles  of  our  great  literary 
Jupiter  Tonans,  "  The  Times."  At  the  late 
examination  at  Addiscombe,  some  very  credit- 
able photographs  were  exhibited,  produced  by 
the  cadets,  to  whom  the  art  is  now  syste- 
matically taught.  In  mentioning  the  skill 
with  wluch  the  youths  acquitted  themselves 
in  erecting  model  forts  of  sand,  and  in  other 
elegant  exercises  of  budding  warriors,  the 
writer  observes,  with  a  sort  of  gentle  surprise, 
that  '^  even  the  humble  but  useful  craft  of  the 
photographer  has  been  exercised  to  good  pur- 
pose." This  is  our  little  grievance, — ^made  the 
more  galling  as  we  may  not  find  fault  with 
the  individual  terms  employed:  for  all  true 
knowledge  or  wisdom  is  humble ;  photography 
is  undeniably  usefdl ;  and  **  craft "  is  a  good 
Saxon  word,  that  has  been  held  to  mean  an 
art  or  science  by  learned  etymologists.  Still 
we  stand  on  our  dignity,  and  protest  against  the 
whole  definition  as  unjustly  representing  our 
gentle  art,  just  as  ^e  mention  of  ''  The 
Times  "  as  an  uncommonly  big  sheet  of  printed 
paper  would  fail  to  convey  a  satisfactory  idea 
of  that  wonderfdl  epitome  of  the  world's  daily 
work  with  the  meanings  thereof. 

We  believe  that  when  some  of  those  young 
hearts,  that  beat  high  with  delight  at  the 
printed  mention  of  their  names,  shall  be  at 


rest  for  ever  within  the  shadows  of  the  grim 
realities  now  so  deftly  mimicked  in  sand — 

For  things  like  that,  you  know,  must  be 
At  every  famous  yictory — 

there  wiU  bo  those  at  home  to  whom  the  work 
of  the  photographer  will  prove  more  precious, 
and  his  "  humble  but  useM  craft "  afford  more 
consolation,  than  the  design  of  a  fortification 
that  Yauban  might  have  envied. 


PHOTOGRAPIHC  SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Okbixabt  Meeting. 

December  14th,  1868. 

HoBATio  Eoss,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  Meeting  were 
read  and  approved. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Tatlob  was  elected  an  Ordinary 
Member. 

The  Chairman  congratulated  the  meeting  on 
the  great  excellence  of  the  Society's  third 
Annual  Exhibition,  which  is  to  be  opened  on 
Saturday  next.  It  presents,  he  said,  a  finer 
collection  of  photographs  than,  he  believed, 
had  ever  before  been  exhibited,  and  was  a 
very  great  improvement  on  their  Exhibition  of 
last  year. 

The  Rev.  T.  M.  Baven  then  read  a  paper  on 
"  Pan  and  the  Pyrenees,  with  a  slight  Sketch 
of  a  Photographic  Tour  made  to  them  through 
the  west  of  France."  (See  below.)  The  paper 
was  illustrated  by  upwards  of  sixty  views  taken 
by  the  waxed-paper  process. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Johnston,  secozided 
by  Mr.  M'Callum,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Baven  for  his  interesting  communica- 
tion. 

Mr.  Burnett  made  some  remarks  on  Uranium, 
which  are  now  in  the  writer's  hands  for  revi- 
sion previous  to  insertion  in  our  next  Number. 


Pau  and  the  PyrerueSy  with  a  slight  Sketch  of  a 
Photographic  Tour  made  to  them  through  the 
west  of  France.     By  the  Bev.  T.  M,  Baven. 

I  SHALL  not  trouble  you  with  many  remaricB 
this  evening  on  the  "  Waxed- Paper  Process," 
which  was  the  one  I  employed  during  my  re- 
cent continental  tour.  We  have  so  lately  had 
two  papers  read  on  this  process  before  this  So- 
ciety (one  by  Dr.  Thomas  Keith,  and  the  other 
more  recenUy  by  Mr.  Einnear),  that  there  is 
little  or  nothing  for  me  to  say  on  this  part  of 
the  subject.  It  was  after  reading  Dr.  Keith's 
admirable  paper  on  the  waxed-paper  prooess 
that  I  determined  to  adopt  it.  I  was  at  that 
time  living  in  a  country  pariah  in  Yorkshire, 
and  had  to  fight  my  way  through  photognphic 
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difficulties  and  txoubles  unaided  and  unadvised 
hj  any  one.  I.  had  been  working  some  little 
tune  with  yarious  processes  before  I  came  to 
Edmbui^h,  when  I  became  a  member  of  this 
Society,  where  I  at  once  met  with  kind  advice 
and  assistance^  by  means  of  which  my  difficul- 
ties soon  gave  way.  This  Society  is  to  me, 
therefore,  a  kind  of  Alma  Mater;  and  if  any 
one  thing,  more  than  another  lias  urged  me  to 
overcome  difficulties  and  annoyances  in  travel- 
Hng  with  a  camera  on  the  Continent,  and  taking 
pictures  where  heaven  and  earth  seemed  to 
ooDspire  together  to  prevent  my  doing  so,  it 
was  this — ^that  I  trusted  some  day  to  find  my- 
self once  more  in  this  room,  among  old  friends, 
vith  a  presentable  set  of  photographs  to  show 
them. 

I  wish  only  to  make  one  or  two  remarks  on 

the  waxed-paper  process.     No  one  can  work 

kng  at  any  process,  I  think,  without  striking 

oat  a  line  for  himself,  and  improving,  as  he  may 

think,  on  the  formulse  of  others.  I  find  the  use 

of  complicated  iodizing  solutions  are  not  only 

nnneeessary,  but  that  the  results  are  not  so 

good  as  when  the  formula  is  more  simple.     I 

eertainly  prefer  whey  to  water  for  the  iodizing 

aohitians,  and  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 

less  bromide  of  potassium  that  is  used  the 

better.     My  formula  is— 

Wlicy   36  ozs. 

Iodide  of  Potassium. .   500  grs. 

Bromide   90  grs. 

with  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of  iodine. 

The  French  papers  have  much  more  affinity 
for  the  colouring  matter  imparted  to  them  by 
the  tincture  of  iodine  than  the  English.  It 
is  necessary  to  replenish  the  iodizing  bath  with 
a  small  quantity  of  iodine  when  the  papers  show 
that  it  is  nearly  exhausted.  The  best  papers 
for  the  waxed-paper  process  are  Cansons  and 
Papier  Rive. 

I  have  iodized  a  good  deal  of  paper  with 
much  less  bromide  than  90  grs.  to  the  36  ozs. 
of  whey,  and  think  that  paper  simply  steeped 
in  a  solution  of  whey  and  iodide  of  potassium, 
will  give  results  as  fine  as  can  be  desired. 

I  have  given  up  aU  attempts  to  make  such 
an  iodized  paper  as  requires  a  short  exposure. 
I  never  expose  under  12  or  14  minutes  in  a 
good  light ;  and  for  dark  subjects  I  expose  20 
or  even  25  minutes.  I  use  a  Ross's  lens,  which, 
by-the-by,  I  think  works  slower  than  others 
I  have  occasionally  used.  This  exposure  may 
be  considered  as  unnecessarily  long.  I  can 
only  say,  that  I  have  lately  given  half  an  hour's 
exposure  with  one  of  Dr.  Hill  Norris's  dry 
collodion  plates,  and  found,  on  developing  the 
picture,  that  it  was  under-exposed.  The  sub- 
ject was  certainly  unfavourable  to  any  photo- 
gr^hic  process,  but  I  could  have  got  as  good 


a  picture,  or  better,  with  less  exposure  with 
waxed  paper.  Some  positives,  that  I  will  pre- 
sently hand  round  will  show  you,  I  think,  that 
the  waxed-paper  process  can  give  distance  and 
aerial  tones  with  a  greater  degree  of  softness 
and  delicacy  than  can  be  obtained  by  any  other 
process.  The  pictures  may  not  be  so  sharp  or 
clear  as  those  obtained  from  collodion  negatives, 
but  whether  such  effects  are  true  to  nature  and 
to  be  desired,  I  very  much  question.  I  always 
sensitize  my  paper  as  well  as  develope  it  in  a 
glass  dish,  or  in  a  gutta-percha  one  lined  with 
glass.  It  is  quite  necessary,  in  travelling  on 
the  Continent,  to  take  with  you  an  ample  stock 
of  chemicals,  also  an  extra  piece  of  ground  glass 
for  the  focusing  frame,  and  one  or  two  pieces 
of  glass  for  the  dark  slides. 

Let  me  also  recommend  no  one  to  go  with- 
out a  syphon.  I  found  one  I  took  with  me 
invaluable.  In  many  places  the  houses  abroad 
are  so  well  supplied  with  water  that  no  one 
thinks  of  saving  the  rain-water.  I  have  only 
to  fasten  my  syphon  into  the  pipe  of  the  roof 
of  a  house  during  a  shower  (which  in  Prance 
is  an  easy  matter  to  do,  as  most  houses  have 
their  balconies  which  run  immediately  under 
the  roof)  to  catch  aU  the  water  I  require. 

Distilled  water  is  an  expensive  luxury  abroad, 
and  is  difilcult  to  get  good.  In  preparing  de- 
veloping and  washing  papers  in  a  sitting-room 
the  syphon  is  invaluable,  as  dishes  can  be 
emptied  by  means  of  it  without  the  slightest 
fear  of  spoiling  tables,  floors,  or  carpets,  where 
you  have  them. 

We  left  JOTsey  for  St.  Male  on  the  29th  of 
October  last  year,  and  sailed  up  the  river  Ranee 
to  Dinan. 

In  passing  from  the  steamboat  iato  the  town 
I  saw  so  many  subjects  for  the  camera  that  I 
determined  to  stay  there  a  few  days,  and  fixed 
on  the  Hotel  de  Bretagne  as  the  proper  resting- 
place  for  a  photographer,  in  consequence  of  its 
having  an  imposing-looking  pump  before  the 
door,  at  which  I  worked  pretty  well  before 
we  left  the  place.  The  hotel  is  comfortable 
for  one  in  Brittany;  but  like  them  all  has 
got  a  host  or  hostess  who  would  skin  you  if 
they  could  realize  anything  by  the  operation. 
The  saUe-a-manger  was  ornamented  with  a 
framed  print  of  an  hotel  in  the  neighbourhood, 
under  which  was  printed  in  French,  German, 
and  English,  its  chief  recommendations.  The 
English  translation  stated  that  there  were 
pleasant  *^  graves  "  in  the  grounds  for  visitors. 

The  weather  was  wretched,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  hours,  during  the  week  we  spent 
in  this  place,  of  which,  however,  I  made  the 
most,  inie  cathedral  is  an  interesting  specimen 
of  the  Romanesque  style.  Close  to  it  are  some 
exceedingly  picturesque  old  houses,    Lehon,  a 
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naxaR  ynXhoige  a  mile  from  IHnan,  k'wittl'wottii^ 
vkltiag  for  its  old  abbey  and  pretty  4dtiiatioiL 
fittviBg  ex^oied  this  neighbourhood  ^re  went 
on  to  Kantes,  patthig  throngh  Bennes.  In  the 
latter  place  I  asm  nothing  to  make  me  i^egret 
that  vre  were  so  soon  going  to  leave  it.  'To  the 
fbmer  place  the  ladies  of  my  party  took  snch  an 
aversion,  in  consequence  of  a  veiy  dirty' hotel 
At  which  we  stayed  to  breakfiBist,  that  we  de- 
tennined  to  go  on  that  very  eyening  to  Angers. 
Hie  west  door  of  the  cathedml  of  Nantes  is 
magnificent ;  and  I  greatly  regret  that  I  had 
no  sensitiye  paper  with  me.  There  is  little 
dse,  however,  in  the  town  to  see. 

In  few  continental  towns  will  the  photo- 
graphic artist  find  a  greater  number  of  subjects 
for  his  camera  than  in  the  fine  old  city  of 
Angers.  The  cathedral  has  that  drawback  to 
its  beauty  which  it  holds  in  common  ^th 
almost  every  fine  old  church,  that  of  being 
closely  hemmed  in  with  houses.  The  west 
door  is  fine;  and  the  small  square  before  it 
will  permit  of  its  being  taken  in  the  camera. 
Its  fine  and  beaut^ul  spires  are  a  pretty  ob- 
ject from  almost  every  part  of  the  town.  The 
tower  of  St.  Aubin,  tiie  only  remains  of  a 
desecrdted  church,  is  a  venerable  and  im- 
posing-looldng  building,  now  used  as  a  mili- 
tary storehouse.  Between  it  and  the  catiie- 
ir^  are  some  exceedingly  picturesque  spe- 
dmens  of  ancient  domeslic  architecture.  I 
only  found  my  way  to  the  ruined  church  of 
Sloussaints  a  few  minutes  before  our  train 
started  for  Saumur,  so  famous  for  its  druidical 
remains. 

Ifbt  &r  from  the  main  road  stand  these 
Pierres  eouvertes  as  they  are  called,  in  all  their 
mysterious  concealment,  puzzling  the  mind  and 
exciting  the  imagination  with  their  rude  forms 
and  simple  contrivances.  The  temple  of  Saii- 
mur  is  not  a  quarter  the  height  of  Btonehenge, 
but  is  entirely  covered  in,  and  apparently  of 
ittder  construction,  there  being  no  ui:  whatever 
used  to  keep  the  stones  together,  except  that 
of  placing  them  one  over  the  other :  the  height 
is'not  more  than  3  yards  from  the  ground ;  but 
it  has  evidently  sunk  in  the  ear^,  and  that 
eonsiderably.  Its  length  is  about  18  yards 
from  the  entrance  to  the  back,  which  is  closed 
in  by  a  broad  fiat  stone  5i  yards  in  length. 
The  sides  incline  inwards,  leaving  the  cover- 
ing-stones projecting  like  a  cottage  roof.  At 
tiie  top  of  a  neighbouring  hill,  which  com- 
mituds  an  extensive  view  of  the  charming 
Loire,  with  the  old  castle  and  pretty  town,  is 
a  similar  temple,  thoqgh  of  smaller  size.  These 
intei^sting  remains  are  not  suited  to  photo- 
graphy; so  we  determined  to  take  the  next 
ttabi  to  Tours,  where*  we  stayed  two  or  three 
dqfs/wfaile'I  to6k  a  few  n^atives.of  the  we^t 


fr<nit  of  its  gloriooMy-ibMniiaVil  e&thedral,^ 
also  two  \ieW8  of 'the'towefs  of  C9ttQ!iettni^;]ie 
and  6t.%irtin,  which  are  ihe  oniyremainB  of 
a  large  bhurch  df  gte^t  magnitude  imd  Ian 
portanoe. 

Our  neact  point  was  Poitiei«.  The  churches 
inthis  place  were  all  under  repair  with  the 
exception  ofthat  of  Notre  Dame.  Itwasimpos- 
sible,  therefore,  to  attempt  to  take  many  pic- 
tures in  Poitiers,  which  is  one  of  the  Artiest 
of  dirty  places.  It  is  at  the  same  time  onedf 
the  most  interesting  towns  on  the  continent. 
The  churches  are  extremely  curious,  although 
in  general  so  battered  and  worn  as  to  preseztt 
the  aspect  of  a  heap  of  ndns  at  first  sight. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  Kotre  Bame^ 
I  never  saw  a  church  the  appearance  of  which 
was  so  striking,  not  from  its  beauty  or  grace, 
but  from  the  singularly  devastated,  ruined  state 
in  which  it  toweis  above  the  builc^ngs  aromid, 
as  if  it  belonged  to  another  world.  Nothing 
about  it  has  the  least  resemblance  to  anythii$ 
else;  its  heaps  of  incrusted  figures,  arches 
within  arches,  niches,  turrets  covered  with 
rugged  scales,  round  towers  with  countless 
piUars,  ornaments,  saints'  canopies  and  medal- 
lions, confruie  the  mind  and  the  eye.  All  pohdh 
is  worn  from  the  surfkce ;  and  so  crumbling 
does  it  look  that  it  would  seem  impossible  thai 
the  rough  and  disjointed  masses  of  stones  could 
keep  together;  yet  when  you  examine  it 
closely,  you  find  that  all  is  solid  and  firm,  and 
that  it  would^require  the  joint  eflbrts  of  time 
and  violence  to  throw  it  down  even  now. 

St.  Hilary,  St.  Martin,  and  all  the  saiiitB 
in  the  calendar  still  fill  their  niches,  more  or 
less  defaced, — ^row  after  row,  sitting  and  stand- 
ing, decorate  the  whole  surface ;  in  compart- 
ments, choirs  of  angels,  and  troops  of  cherubim 
surround  sacred  figures  of  larger  size ;  and  wh^ 
it  is  recollected  that  all  this  was  once  covered 
With  g^dii^  and  colours,  it  is  difScult  to  imagine 
anytWng  more  splendid  and  imposing  than  it 
must  have  been.  The  curious  old  church  of 
St.  Porchaire  is  worthy  of  note  for  its  fine  Bo- 
man  tower,  and  a  portal  of  great  singularr^* 
The  latter  is  ornamented  with  medallions  of  the 
rudest  workmanship:  one  capital  represents 
Daniel  and  the  Prophet  Habakkuk,  with  lions 
of  a  strange  shape ;  but  in  order  that  no  m»- 
take  may  arise  as  to  their  identity,  besides  the 
inscription  which  surrounds  the  medallion^ 
"  Sic  Daniel  Dommo  yindt  coetum  leonum  *— 
the  artist  has  engraved  in  conspicuous  letters 
between  the  animals  the  word  "  Leones, 

In  the  afternoon  of  this  day  we  went  w 
Angoultoe,  where  there  is  nothing  ^^^.^ 
see.  I  had  just  time  the  following  ^^"^ 
to  expose  one  pece  of  paper  in  my  ^!?f^ 
!b^R»e  we  started  for  Bordeaux,  ^hi<*  *  * 
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magnificent  city,  and  foil  of  fine  subjects  for 
pbptography.  1*116  weather^  however,  was  ao 
dazk  during  the  time  we  stayed  in  this  place, 
tbat  I  did  not  even  unpack  my  camera.  The 
antique  buildings  of  Bordeaux,  so  curious  for 
their  history,  have,  in  spite  of  repea^d  wars 
and  the  effects  of  time,  preserved  a  great  deal  of 
their  original  appearance ;  and  some  of  them  are 
aa  fine  as  any  to  be  found  in  France.  Amongst 
these  the  portal  of  St.  Seurin  and  the  fisi^de  of 
St  Michael  and  St.  Andre.  Bordeaux  is  a  city 
which  seems  to  belong  to  two  periods  totally 
unlike  each  other ;  the  old  town  is  full  of  old 
houses,  while  the  new  is  an  epitome  of  La 
JeuM  France  with  all  its  ambitious  aspira- 
tions and  grand  conceptions. 

The  usual  route  from  Bordeaux  to  Pan  is  by 
way  of  Dax,  a  station  on  the  line  to  Bayonne. 
We  wished  to  see  Bayonne  and  Biaritz ;  the 
latter  of  these  places  I  had  so  often  heard 
described  as  being  magnificent,  that  I  had 
imagined  a  bold  coast  of  gigantic  cHfifo.  I  was 
therefore  greatly  disappointed  to  find  only  a 
pretty  series  of  bajrs  strewn  with  rocks,  which 
are  so  grotesque  in  form  and  shape  that  I  had 
no  vish  to  attempt  to  photograph  anything  I 
»w  there.  The  view  of  the  Pyrenees,  which 
we  now  saw  for  the  first  time,  was  most 
strikingly  grand ;  but  they  were  too  far  ofF  in 
the  distance  for  photographing.  I  know  of  no 
place  so  well  adapted  for  fine  studies  of  clouds 
and  waves  as  Biaritz.  The  following  morning 
found  us  once  more  in  a  diligence  ;  and  after  a 
drive  of  ten  hours  we  arrived  in  Pau. 

Our  first  walk  was  to  the  Place  Boyale,  from 
which  place  we  were  to  see  our  first  view  of 
the  Pyren^s  from  Pau.  The  view  which  lay 
helow  the  Pare  winds  along  a  wooded  and  welt- 
cnltivated  valley;  villages  and  &rm-house8 
ve  scattered  along  its  banks  as  far  as  the  eye 
«m  reach,  to  the  east  and  west,  while  to  the 
south  the  valley  is  boimded  at  a  short  distance 
hy  a  line  of  vine-covered  hills,  mnmng  parallel 
with  the  Pjrrenees,  and  extending  to  tiie  foot 
of  the  mountains.  Amongst  these  villages 
^oranQon  is  the  most  prominent,  on  account  of 
its  size  and  beauty.  It  is  f&mous  for  its  wines, 
^ch  have  a  peculiar  flavour,  and  are  said  to  be 
Teiy  «  bad  for  the  headache."  It  stands  at  the 
^ixtranee  of  one  of  the  many  beautiful  vaUeys 
vhich  open  amongst  the  mountains,  and  has  a 
^e  background  of  oaks  and  other  lofty  trees, 
l^ch  separate  it  from  the  hills  inunediately 
D^ond,  These  hill  are  covered  with  vineyards, 
^  clothed  with  the  richest  vegetation.  At  a- 
*«aaee  of  20  or  30  miles  beyond,  these  hills 
^^  the  majestic  Pyren^. 

Far  surpassing  in  the  beauty  and  sublimity 
^'  its  outline  all  the  other  mountains  of  this 
'^^  as  th^  appear  from  £au»  is  the  Ho.  du 


Midi  de  Bigoirre^  which  stands  out  in  the  most 
commanding  situation,  with  a  fine  background 
of  ru^^d  peaks  and  snowy  pinnacle  running 
to  the  soutii-west,  and  connecting  it  with  the 
general  chain.  Next  in  importance  to  this 
motmtain  (the  height  of  which  is  9721 
feet)  is  the  Pic  du  Midi  de  Pau  ;  and  perhape 
no  one  of  the  range  appears  more  striking 
when  seen  for  the  first  time.  From  a  masa  of 
irregular  and  broken  pinnacles  of  no  gre^t 
elevation,  it  rises  like  a  mighty  cone  with  a 
cloven  summit,  on  one  entire  side  too  steep 
for  the  snows  to  rest.  It  is  a  remarkable  fea- 
ture in  this  mountain  that  it  catches  almost 
eveiy  passing  cloud;  so  that  when  higher 
ranges  are  peifectiy  clear  it  is  often  wrapped 
in  mist,  and  never  looks  finer  than  when  the 
vapour  forms  a  sort  of  belt  around  it,  while  it$ 
cloven  crest  is  seen  towering  into  the  sky. 
At  the  foot  of  this  Pic  you  catch  a  view  of  a 
misty  valley,  with  purple  rocks  rising  in  bold 
dark  forms  on  either  side,  and  extending  far 
up  into  distant  heights  of  untrodden  snow« 
This  is  the  valley  which  leads  to  the  Eaux 
Bonnes  and  Eaux  Ghaudes ;  and  it  is  called  the 
valley  d'Ossau,  as  meaning  the  valley  where 
bears  come  down. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  chateau  of  Pau 
is  more  venerable  than  picturesque,  though 
recent  restorations  are  destroying  its  marks  of 
antiquity.  It  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  com<- 
posed  of  a  pile  of  irr^ular  roofe  and  towers, 
standing  out  so  as  to  command  the  most  ex^ 
tensive  view  of  the  heights  and  valleys  by 
which  it  is  surrounded. 

There  are  not  many  subjects  suited  for  pho- 
tography in  Pau  itself.  The  mountains  are  so 
far  off,  and  so  white  with  their  eternal  snows, 
that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  anything 
like  a  satisfactory  picture  of  them. 

During  the  winter  months  I  took  a  few  views 
in  Pau  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  ocear 
sionaUy  taking  my  camera  to  the  smaU  towns 
and.villages  which  were  within  easy  distance  of 
us,  such  as  Morlaas,  Lescar,  Nay,  and  Orthez. 

Morlaas  is  celebrated  for  a  fine  old  church, 
which  stands  in  a  narrow  street.  I  man&^;ed 
to  get  a  view  of  the  remains  of  its  principal 
entrance,  which  is  one  of  the  most  splendid 
portals  I  ever  beheld.  Of  gigantic  proportions^ 
circle  within  circle,  each  elaborately  carved 
with  figures,  foliage,  and  intersecting  lines^ 
this  magnificent  doorway  presents  a  treasure 
to  the  antiquary  as  well  as  to  the  artist 

Lescar,  the  situation  of  which  is  remarkably 
fine,  is  a  short  distance  from  Pan ;  and,  like 
almost  all  the  towns  in  this  i»rt  of  Fmnpe, 
the  glory  has  indeed  departed  from  it.  The 
ohurch,  which  is  of  great  extent,  is  now  imder 
the  course  ofrestoration.    I  took  a  view  of  its 
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round  chancel  in  a  hurricane  of  wind  and 
rain. 

The  little  town  of  Nay,  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  is  about  10  miles  from  Pau. 
There  are  a  few  picturesque  little  bits  to  be 
got  in  its  dirty  streets.  I  only  took  one  view 
in  this  place,  which  by  no  means  gives  a  good 
idea  of  the  style  of  the  town.  No  sooner  had 
I  finished  the  exposure  of  the  picture  in  the 
camera,  than  the  sun  went  in,  and  rain  came 
on  and  drove  me  away. 

Orthez  is  famous  for  its  castle  and  bridge. 
The  former  is  not  suited  for  a  photographic 
picture,  the  latter,  with  its  fine  arches  and 
"ivy-mantled  tower,"  is  as  fine  a  subject  as 
the  most  ardent  artist  could  desire  to  have. 
I  was  unfortunate  with  my  pictures  this  day, 
having  got  a  very  bad  sample  of  gallic  add, 
with  which  I  spoilt  them  all.  We  were  now 
in  the  month  of  March,  and  determined  to  get  a 
little  nearer  to  the  mountains,  which  the  snows 
allowed  us  to  do  in  some  places,  while  other 
places,  which  we  much  wished  to  see,  were 
still  blocked  out  to  us  and  all  mankind.  We 
took  a  carriage  to  Betharram,  where  we  stayed 
to  photograph  the  bridge  over  the  Gave  de 
Pau.  It  consists  of  one  simple  arch,  but  the 
festoons  of  ivy  with  which  it  is  adorned  con- 
stitute its  chief  merit  as  a  subject  for  a  picture. 
Here  we  met  with  a  Scotch  gentleman,  who 
was  staying  in  the  hotel  at  which  we  changed 
our  horses  and  carriage.  He  told  me  that  the 
previous  morning  he  had  taken  a  walk  among 
the  hills,  and  feeling  tired  went  into  a  small 
hut  to  rest,  where  he  found  two  gendarmes 
with  a  peasant.  They  sat  and  talked  for  some 
little  time,  when  the  gentleman'  rose  and  bade 
them  good  morning.  The  gendarmes  rose  too, 
and  told  him  that  they  could  not  so  easily  part 
with  him,  and  "  congratulated  themselves  on 
having  at  last  caught  him."  Of  course  he  re- 
quired an  explanation,  which  they  at  once 
gave,  by  informing  him  that  he  was  an  Italian 
refhgee,  and  not  only  that,  but  an  assassin 
into  the  bai^gain.  He  assured  them  he  was  no 
such  thing — that  he  had  never  been  in  Italy, 
and  was  moreover  an  Englishman.  They  de- 
manded his  passport.  It  was  one  granted  by 
the  Lord  Provost  of  this  city,  and  described 
him  as  a  Scotchman.  In  it  he  had  placed  his 
permis  de  chasse,  or  game  certificate,  granted 
to  him  in  France,  in  which  he  was  described  as 
an  Englishman.  This  the  gendarmes  at  once 
perceived,  and  pointing  out  this  grave  discre- 
pancy to  him  as  a  most  suspicious  circumstance, 
demanded  an  explanation  of  it.  He  assured 
hem  that  Scotland  was  a  little  town  in  Eng- 
and,  that  he  came  from  it,  and  was  therefore 
both  a  Scotchman  and  an  Englishman.  This 
they  were  quite  prepared  to  1  elieve,  but  still 


clung  to  the  idea  that  he  was  an  Italian.  The 
peasant,  therefore,  and  one  of  the  gendarmes, 
kept  guard  over  him,  while  the  other  rode  off  to 
the  lieutenant  of  the  gendarmerie,  who  arrived 
just  before  it  was  dark.  He  was  then  re- 
examined, and  his  statement  as  to  the  position 
of  Scotland  being  perfectly  satisfactory,  they 
bade  him  good  evening,  and  recommended  him 
to  find  his  way  down  the  hills  again  as  soon 
as  he  could. 

[To  be  oontixiued.] 


MACCLESFIELD  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY. 

The  Members  of  this  Society,  the  establish- 
ment of  which  was  noticed  in  our  April  Num- 
bers, have  continued  to  meet  during  the  season  \ 
and  on  several  occasions  very  interesting  papers 
have  been  read,  some  of  which  have  appeared 
in  our  columns. 

A  numerously-attended  Special  Meeting  was 
held  on  the  I4th  instant,  for  the  transaction  of 
business  connected  with  the  practical  working 
of  the  Society,  at  which,  after  hearing  the 
statements  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Treasurer, 
with  regard  to  its  present  position  and  prospects, 
some  minor  changes  in  its  arrangements  were 
agreed  to,  and  a  Committee  was  named  to 
carry  out  an  object  towards  which  some  steps 
appear  already  to  have  been  taken,  viz.,  the 
organization  of  an  exhibition  of  photographs, 
&c.,  tmdcr  the  auspices  of  the  Society,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  annual  exhibition  about  to 
take  place  at  the  Government  School  of  Design. 
Pictures  for  the  exhibition  will  require  to  be 
forwarded  to  F.  M.  Mercer,  Esq.,  the  Secretary, 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the  exhibition 
itself  will  probably  open  during  the  first  week 
of  January  .1, 


RegtdationB  for  the  Reception  of  Works  for 
Ejehihition,  January  1859. 

1st. — ^The  Exhibition  to  consist  of  photo- 
graphic productions  of  every  description. 

2nd, — All  photographs  to  be  mounted,  and 
if  possible  framed. 

3rd. — ^AU  photographs  to  be  nuniibered,  and 
a  label  to  accompany  each  picture,  stating, 

Artist's  name,  residence,  subject,  process. 

4th, — Photographs  to  be  forwarded  to  one  of 
the  following  agents,  viz. : — 

London — Mr.  Squire,  95  Bishopsgate  Street, 
E.C.  Binningham — ^Mr.Dowler,  Cherry  Street. 
Manchester— -Jonesand  Parry,  23  Moeley  Streets 
Macclesfield — Mi*.  F.  M.  Mercer,  Market  Place ; 
Mr.  C.  B.  Jesper,  8  Mill  Street.  "For  th^ 
Secretary  of  the  Macclesfield  Photographic 
Society." 

5th. — ^The  expense  of  carriage  of  photographs 
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between  the  above  agencies  and  the  Exhibition 
will  be  defrayed  by  the  Society. 

6th.-— All  photographs  to  be  delivered  at  the 
above  agencies  on  or  before  the  3rd  of  January, 
lSd9.       By  order  of  the  Council, 

F.  M.  Mebceb, 

Honoraiy  Socretary. 


The  Council  of  ihe  Photographic  Society y  in 
proposing  to  print  in  the  Journal  abstracts  of 
papers  read  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings,  or  in 
giving  ihe  papers  at  length,  do  not  thereby 
adopt  the  views  or  opinions  of  the  authors, 

Ko  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous  communi- 
eoHons,  Whatever  is  intended  for  insertion 
must  be  authenticated  by  the  name  and  ad- 
dress  of  the  writer;  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
hationy  but  as  a  guarantee  of  his  good  faith, 

Tk  same  proviso  extends  to  communications  to 
k  Editor. 


Two  Main-Points  in  Photography, 
'  By  Mr.  Paul  Phbtsgh. 

[Continiied  from  p.  65.] 

II.  Photography  subject  to  the  Press*. 

We  all  know  perfectly  well  the  history  of  the 
monks,— how  they  became  the  keepers  of 
science  and  classical  writers ;  how  they  have 
rendered,  as  keepers,  a  great  deal  of  good 
services;  but  we  also  know  very  well  how 
jeabus  they  have  shown  themselves  against 
the  invention  of  the  printing  art ;  how  anxi- 
oosly  they  have  tried  to  remain  exclusively 
the  keepers  of  science  and  classical  writers, 
and  bow  eagerly  they  have  used  their  influence 
to  prevent  the  difiiision  of  knowledge  by  any 
other  means  than  their  own. 

Bat  the  monks  have  been  not  only  the 
keepers  of  science  and  the  dassics,  they  have 
been  also  the  oopiers  of  these  works,  and  many 
^  them  became  authors.  Knowing  very  well 
the  power  which  is  attached  to  real  or  assumed 
knowledge,  they  liked  to  remain  the  exclusive 
proprietors  of  tlie  means  to  bestow  this  power. 
However,  the  invention  of  the  printing  art  was 
not  to  be  checked^  although  the  inventors  and 
promoters  of  it  experience  no  remuneration, 
^d  had  to  encounter  troubles,  difficulties,  and 
even  serious  dangers. 

It  was  the  problem  of  the  fifteenth  century 
^  give  birth  to  several  events,  so  important  to 
the  cultivation  of  mankind.    The  invention  of 

*  Sead  before  a  Fhotognphic  Sodetj  in  England, 
and  illuBtrated  with  a  ridi  collection  of  plates,  sped- 


typography,  and  the  discovery  of  America,  gave 
rise  to  new  ideas ;  the  human  mind  became 
elevated,  and  the  thoughtful  spirits  of  our  race 
developed  themselves  more  free,  meditating 
about  the  truth  of  old  stories,  and  tr3ring  to 
penetrate  the  mysteries  of  eternity.  The  con- 
sequence has  been,  the  Befon.iation  and  the 
heavy  struggles  of  it  in  a  war  which  lasted 
more  than  thirty  years,  and  which  inflamed 
the  nations  of  Europe. 

Having  delineated,  in  these  few  introductory 
remarks,  the  influence  of  important  events  upon 
the  human  mind,  and  upon  the  progress  of 
cultivation  of  mankind,  permit  me  to  observe, 
that  we  possess,  even  in  our  present  time, 
similar  events.  The  introduction  of  railwayB 
has  caused  the  necessity  to  invent  the  electric 
telegraph,  and  the  invention  of  photography 
has  originated  the  vehement  desire,  the  uni- 
versal feeling  of  the  necessity,  to  invent  a 
method  of  printing  its  startling  and  wonderful 
productions  by  printers'  ink,  to  make  them  as 
durable  as  our  printed  books  and  engravings, 
for  the  purpose  of  becoming  enabled  to  show 
to  our  successors  what  we  have  done  in  this 
branch. 

like  printing  in  general,  as  a  mere  art 
of  copying,  has  produced  reforming  effects  upon 
the  minds,  so  might,  perhaps,  any  practical 
mode  of  printing  photographs  produce  reform- 
ing effects  upon  the  art,  and  make  the  same  as 
popular  as  we  have  never  dreamed  of. 

In  fact,  the  press,  which  has  done  so  much 
for  enlightening  the  minds  of  the  human  race, 
— the  same  press  which  has  developed  itself  as 
an  additional  power  in  our  society,  and  which 
occupies  such  a  predominating  position  in  mat- 
ters of  politics  and  education — this  press  ought 
to  be  remunerated  by  making  photo^phy  sub- 
ject to  it.  And  this  is  a  noble  intercourse  too. 
The  light  of  intellect  which  has  been  spread 
over  the  world  by  the  press,  can  only  com- 
pensate the  services  of  the  press  by  making 
the  real  visible  light,  the  sun,  subject  to  the 
same. 

Printers'  ink  and  paper  have  stood  the  test 
of  time  for  many  centuries,  and  with  printers' 
ink  and  paper,  printed  in  ordinaiy  printing 
presses,  ought  to  be  multiplied  the  productions 
of  photography.  The  photographer  himself 
ought  to  become  an  author. 

These  sentiments  are  well  known  since  the 
invention  of  photography ;  they  have  been  felt 
by  many  people,  by  many  learned  men,  by 
many  more  or  less  successful  operators.  At 
present  it  remains  only  to  ascertain  the  ques- 
tion, in  which  mode  it  can  be  carried  out  most 
convenient,  most  practical,  most  useful. 

Continuing  our  ideas,  we  are  easily  led  to 
the  conviction  that  wo  want  for  this  purpose 
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BXL  engraved  plate.  Now,  what  are  the  means 
of  producing  an  engraved  plate  to  print  from  ? 
They  are:  the  skill  of  the  human  hand  and 
mind,  guided  by  experience  ;  and  for  carrying 
out  tins  intention,  there  are  used  either  the 
engraver's  tools,  invented  for  this  purposei  or 
the  art  of  etching,  or  biting  in  with  various 
descriptionB  of  adds.  The  first  mode  depends 
entirely  upon  the  olevemess  of  the  artist ;  but 
even  die  second  mode  relies  more  or  less  on 
the  ezperienoe  of  the  manipulator.  No  etching 
is  produced  at  once;  each  tint  requires  a 
separate  etching,  and  any  picture,  possessing, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  a  great  variety  of  tints, 
requires  consequently  a  repeated  treatment, 
resulting  in  a  picture  more  or  less  perfect, 
according  to  the  care  and  attention  bestowed 
upon  it  by  the  manipulator. 

But  our  experience  teaches  us  not  to  trust 
too  much  to  the  skill  and  experience  of  human 
hand  and  mind ;  and  especially  in  the  repro- 
duction of  an  original,  drawn  by  nature,  we 
should  certainly  like  to  have  engn^ved  the  same 
by  the  aid  of  nature  too,  representing  the  real 
touch  of  the  original,  viz.  of  nature  or  art. 
The  usual  modes  in  which  it  has  been  tried  to 
obtain  the  desired  result  consist  in  the  applica- 
tion of  a  kind  of  coating,  rendered  by  the  in- 
fluence of  light  more  or  less  aoluhle,  more  or 
IsBS  permeabU* 

'Ae  first  mode  appears  predominant  in  Mr. 
Napier's  process,  using  a  coating  of  bitumen  or 
asphaltum  (pitch  of  Judeaa),  which  coating  is 
removed  by  washing  in  all  parts  which  have 
been  not  at  all,  or  very  little,  affected  by  the 
influence  of  light.  The  second  mode  prevails 
in  a  method  brought  forward  in  our  present 
time  in  this  oountxy.  The  coating  applied  is 
haxdened  by  the  action  of  light  in  all  the 
white  or  transparent  parts  of  the  picture,  and 
in  all  the  portions  protected  it  is  not,  or  very 
little,  influenced  by  the  light,  and  consequentiy 
remains  more  or  less  permeable  for  the  sub- 
sequent etching  process,  or  biting  in  with  acid. 
This  is  done  on  a  certain  plate,  being  steel, 
copper,  or  one :  in  fact,  photography  is  here 
applied  to  transfer  the  picture  on  the  plate, 
and  the  well-schooled  engraver  ought  to  etch 
and  finish  the  picture  according  to  the  ex- 
perience of  the  art  of  etching. 

like  many  others,  I  was  very  early  im- 
pressed with  a  deep  sense  of  the  power  con- 
ferred upon  man  by  the  introduction  of  a 
method  for  producing  engraved  plates  by  the 
means  of  photography.  Nature  had  gone  so 
far  in  the  service  of  art,  as  draughtsman,  I 
thought  it  probable  to  submit  nature  to  go  on 
a  little  fturtner,  and  to  become  an  engraver  too. 
Works  of  nature  and  art,  copied  by  photo- 
gxaphy,  ought  to  be  tranafonned  into  scJid 


printing  plates  of  metal  by  a  process  of  Tuitwe 
and  art.  The  idea  arose,  whether  there  is  any 
probability  of  producing,  photographicaUy,  a 
printing  surface  of  relievo  and  intaglio  parts, 
instead  of  a  picture  merely  made  up  of  lights 
and  shades.  This  led  to  the  abandoning  of 
etching,  or  biting  in  with  acid,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  photographic  coating,  adapted 
for  finally  obtaining  imprcssion-surfEioeB. 

Here  appears  the  distinct  diiferenoe  of  mj 
process,  compared  with  so  many  other  methods. 
If  I  could  have  found  out  some  means  to  trans- 
form any  positive  picture  on  paper  into  a  plate, 
to  print  from,  the  problem  would  have  been 
solved,  and  nobody  would  have  had  any  objec- 
tion against  the  novelty  of  such  a  proocss.  In 
order  to  make  this  difference  more  clear,  per- 
mit me  to  state,  that  for  producing  an  etching, 
engraving,  no  matter  by  what  process,  a  por- 
tion of  the  plate  to  be  etched  or  engraved  must 
be  removed,  since  it  is  those  very  portions  of 
the  plate  which  have  been  removed,  either  by 
the  graver  or  by  the  corroding  action  of  a 
certain  solution,  which  constitute  the  engrav- 
ing; whilst,  on  the  contrary,  I  myself,  far 
from  removing  any  portion  of  my  plates,  ac- 
tually make  a  raised  picture  by  sweUingor  build- 
ing up,  and  produce  and  manu&cture  a  thick 
sheet  of  copper  where  there  was  not  a  single 
molecule  of  metal  before.  I  do  not  engrave  or 
etch  a  plate  previously  in  existence,  I  actually 
make  the  plate  itself,  with  its  marvellous  lines 
or  shadowings ;  a  printing  plate  without  scor- 
ings, corrodlings,  or  carvings,  but  built  up, 
plate,  picture,  and  all,  by  nature's  mysterious 
hand  I 

I  will  not  trouble  you  here  vrith  a  long  de- 
scription of  my  process,  it  has  been  explained 
in  several  papers ;  I  will  only  appeal  to  the 
"  evidence  of  eyesight,"  and  place  before  you 
a  series  of  plates  in  the  real  state  in  which 
they  have  been  executed  by  the  process  itself. 
Here  is  an  ordinary  glass  plate,  coated  with  a 
gelatinous  substance,  mixed  with  photogenic 
chemicals.  The  coating  has  been  dried,  and 
has  been  exposed  in  an  ordinaiy  copying  fhime, 
with  the  original  in  contact,  to  the  influence  of 
light.  In  the  present  instance  the  original 
has  been  an  ordinaiy  positive  photograph  on 
paper,  made  a  littie  more  transparent  by  some 
Canada  balsam.  However,  the  original  can  be 
also  a  drawing  or  print ;  but  at  all  events  it 
must  be  transparent  enough  for  the  purpose 
that  the  light  can  act  through  it  on  the  coated 
glass  plate.  Very  good  plates  are  obtained 
from  originals  on  glass ;  but  they  must  be  real 
positive  pictures.  Practical  experience  con- 
tradicts decidedly  the  suggestion,  published  in 
some  papers,  viz.  to  use  fox  this  purpose  the 
negative  original  on  glass.     It  is  perfectly 
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tme  that  an  nnder-expoenre  from  the  positiTo 
original  gives  a  negative  resnlty  and  only  a 
mffieicnt  long  exposnre  reprodnces  from  the 
poffltire  original  the  required  result.     There- 
font  somebody  has  stated,  that  a  negative 
original  ought  to  give  in  a  short  exposure  a 
positiTD  result.     This  conclusion  is  only  par- 
tiallj  tme,  heoause  such  a  picture  is  a  kind  or 
tpeeiet  of  positive,  hut  it  does  not  possess  the 
required  effect.     If  it  rains,  it  heoomes  wet ; 
but  if  it  is  wet,  it  has  not  always  rained  hefore. 
The  time  of  exposure  is  extremely  vaiying^ 
according  to  the  transparency  of  the  original, 
and  to  the  intensity  of  the  light.     After  suf- 
ficient exposure,  proved  hy  practical  expe- 
nence,  the  plate  is  taken  from  the  copying- 
frame — the  original  remaining  unspoiled — and 
it  shows  a  faint  negative  copy  or  picture,  made 
op  of  lights  and  shadows,  on  the  smooth  sur- 
^  of  the  sensitiTe^  coating,    The  plate  is 
Eow  placed  into  a  hatli,  and  the  picture  appears 
^ost  instantly,  as  if  hy  magic,  transformed 
isto  a  raised  surface,  in  which  the  elevation 
asd  granulation  of  the  different  portions  are  in 
OKt  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  shades 
is  the  original  picture.    It  seems  as  if  the 
effect  of  light  on  the  film  were  at  once  to  darken 
and  to  hiutien,  so  that  those  portions  which 
have  been  ftilly  exposed  to  the  actinic  rays — 
namely,  the  lights  of  the  original — are  almost 
impervious  to  the  liquid  of  the  hath ;  while 
in  the  dark  shades  of  the  original  this  effect 
^  been  scarcely  felt,  and  the  liquid,  entering 
^ly,  tweUs  the  gelatinous  compound,  and 
csiues  the  maface  to  rise. 

[To  be  oontiniied.] 


Remartcs  on  the  Death  of  Mr.  EawUtt. 
By  ICr.  Habdwich. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Phoiographie  Journal, 

Sii,— The  feelings  of  regret  expressed  by  the 
Chairman  at  the  last  meeting  of  our  Society,  in 
amoancing  to  the  Members  the  unexpected 
**th  of  Mr.  Hewlett,  could  not,  I  think,  have 
•^^  understood  hy  any  one  then  present  more 
^  ly  myself.  My  acquaintance  with  him  did 
ttotjit  is  true,  date  backfrirther  than  two  or  three 
fean;  but  during  agreat  part  of  that  time  we 
^^  occasionally  been  thrown  together  as  fel- 
'W-labourers  in  a  pursuit  which  was  very  en- 
pwang  to  us  both ;  and  I  may  say  that  I 
nare  been  continually  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
from,  and  communicating  to,  him  the  results 
^i  various  experiments  on  subjects  connected 
^tii  pbotogn^hy.  Those  who  knew  the  late 
"r.  Howlett  are  aware  that  his  opinion  was 
P^^^^iKarly  valuable  in  these  matters,  and  the 
?oi«  ao  because  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  be 
oooflQeed  by  any  petwrnal  oonaiderationB,  but 


invariably  gave  his  judgment  in  an  honest  and 
straightforward  manner.  Rarely  did  I  leave 
him  without  feeling  that  I  had  carried  away 
something  which  I  could  set  down  in  my  note- 
book as  a  genuine  experimental  ^t  It 
seemed  a  pity  that  his  name  should  be  kept  in 
the  backgroimd  on  such  occasions ;  and  I  have 
fr^uontly  urged  him  to  publish  what  he  knew; 
but  he  invariably  declined  doing  so,  saying  that 
the  study  of  photographv  was  difficult,  and  that 
a  man  ought  to  he  alow  m  tnaking  up  his  mindy 
lest  he  should  afterwards  be  compelled  to  eat 
his  own  words. 

The  particular  department  of  the  art  to 
which  Mr.  Howlett  principally  devoted  his  at^ 
tention  was  the  reproduction  of  works  of  art 
on  a  large  scale ;  and  those  who  are  familiar 
with  this  kind  of  photography  know  that  it 
involves  an  unusual  amount  of  difficulty,  and 
is  at  times  very  trying  to  the  patience.  I  have 
seen  my  friend,  for  instance,  working  away 
most  assiduously  for  many  hours  together,  and 
yet,  from  some  little  defect  or  other  in  the 
chemicals,  fiail  in  obtaining  anything  but  a 
partial  success.  This  annoyance  he  felt  acutely, 
hut  at  the  same  time  expressed  himself  with 
confidence  that  many  difficulties  would  even- 
tually be  mastered,  and  that  the  science  was 
certun  if  we  could  but  get  to  understand  it. 
Upon  the  very  last  occasion  when  I  saw  him, 
he  suggested  that  some  accurate  experiments 
should  at  once  be  set  on  foot,  and  undertook  to 
share  in  conducting  them.  I  sent  him  a  packet 
soon  afterwards,  and  received  a  reply,  stating 
that  the  chemicaLi  had  reached  him  mfely,  hut 
that  he  could  not  attend  to  them  just  then, 
being  confined  to  the  house  with  a  cold.  Not 
hearing  anything  fhrther  for  several  days,  I  con- 
cluded that  all  was  going  on  well,  and  did  not 
even  think  it  necessary  to  call  at  the  house  to 
make  inquiries.  Imagine  then  my  sensations 
when,  very  shortly  afterwards,  I  received  an  an- 
nouncement of  his  death.  I  was  shocked  be- 
yond measure,  and  found  it  almost  impossible 
to  realize  it.  All  that  he  had  shown  to  me  on 
the  occasion  of  our  last  intercourse  at  once  re- 
curred to  my  mind, — ^his  new  buildings  and 
arrangements,  fitted  with  every  appHimco  of 
the  most  perfect  and  expensive  kind ;  and  yet 
to  reflect  that  this  had  been  in  vain — ^that  there 
was  no  continuance  in  it,  and  that  the  experi- 
ments he  so  carefully  devised  were  never  de- 
stined to  be  carried  out  I  It  was  truly  a  subject 
for  most  serious  thought ;  and  I  felt  for  my  poor 
friend's  loss  as  I  might  have  done  for  a  relative. 

Are  we  then  once  more  to  engage  in  the 

I  occupations  of  life  with  those  lessons  unlearnt, 

[  which  events  of  such  a  kind  are  intended  to 

teach?  Surely  not!  and  although  we  shrink 

from  making  the  pages  of  a  pablio  jonznal  a 
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depository  of  our  inncnnost  thoughts,  yet  we 
feel  at  the  same  time  that  there  is  a  hrother- 
hood  amongst  us  as  photographers,  and  that  a 
mingling  of  our  sorrows  for  a  little  space  will 
cement  our  union  the  more  firmly. 

An  old  divine,  writing  with  good  intention, 
has  observed  that  all  the  pursuits  of  science 
and  art  have  vanity  marked  upon  them.  ^'  The 
busy  part  of  mankind,"  he  says, ''  are  employed 
in  multiplying  evils  and  miseries;  the  more  re- 
Idred,  speculative,  and  curious,  are  amusing 
themselves  with  what  will  hereafter  appear  as 
unsubstantial  and  useless  as  a  cobweb."  Now, 
what  are  we  to  say  to  these  words  ?  Certainly 
they  are  only  applicable  to  men  who  are  de- 
voting themselves  to  their  occupation  literally 
with  heart  and  soul.  Perseverance  and  honest 
industry  ought  never  to  be  condemned;  and 
where  is  the  object  so  small  that  we  can  say  it 
is  a  waste  of  time  to  give  it  our  attention? 
Trvnih  is  superlatively  valuable  m  whatever 
foim  we  can  discover 'it ;  and  any  man  who  is 
seleoted  as  a  medium  for  the  communication  of 
a  new  fact  to  mankind  may  feel  happy  that 
when  he  dies  he  will  leave  the  world  wiser 
than  he  found  it.  We  have  lost,  in  poor 
Hewlett^  one  who  might  perhaps  have  done 
great  things  for  us  if  he  had  lived ;  and  from 
this  sad  event,  which  we  all  deplore  so  deeply, 
ought  we  not  to  leam  a  lesson  of  moderation 
and  forbearance,  that  we  may  go  on  working 
quieUy  together — journals  and  societies  and  in- 
dividuals— ^without  permittingthat  proper  spirit 
of  competition,  which  is  only  fair  and  honour- 
able, to  degenerate  into  an  unhappy  rivalry  ? 

There  is  one  point  more  which  I  must  not 
omit  to  mention  before  I  bring  this  letter, 
already  extended  so  far  beyond  its  proposed 
limits,  to  a  conclusion.  The  immediate  Mends 
of  poor  Hewlett  are  convinced  that  in  the 
excess  of  lus  zeal  he  did  himself  harm  by  im- 
prudence and  overwork.  He  was  so  full  of 
enthusiasm  and  excitement,  that,  as  a  com- 
panion observes,  he  appeared  to  be  running 
here  and  there  and  everywhere,  and  doing  in 
one  day  as  much  as  most  men  would  accomplish 
in  two  or  three.  And  it  is  a  question  whether 
a  man  does  not  inflict  an  injury  upon  his  con- 
stitution, and  put  the  nervous  system  to  a 
severe  strain,  by  allowing  himself  to  stand  for 
so  many  hours  each  day  over  plates,  of  a  large 
size,  flooded  with  volatile  chemicals.  There 
are  some  photographers  so  unacquainted  with 
the  medical  properties  of  ether,  for  instance, 
as  to  suppose  that  its  continued  inhalation  in 
this  way  is  stimulating  rather  than  otherwise. 
Let  them,  however,  be  assured,  by  ore  who 
can  speak  from  experience  in  the  wai'ds  of  our 
London  hospitals,  that  such  is  not  the  case. 
CoUodiou  photography,  in  the  way  that  an 


amateur  would  practise  it,  is  quite  harmless ; 
but  the  professional  operator  must  be  upon  his 
guard ;  for,  unless  he  is  a  very  strong  man,  he 
will  certainly  sufler  in  the  end  by  continually 
shutting  himself  up  in  small  rooms  half  fiill 
of  the  vapour  of  ether.  The  system  gets  ex- 
hausted by  degrees ;  and  he  is  liable  at  any 
time  to  sink  into  a  debilitated  state,  in  which 
any  severe  infectious  disorder  may  fasten  upon 
him  in  a  moment.  Warnings  are  then  too  lato ; 
and  one  more  sad  instance  is  given  of  the 
truth  of  the  old  adage,  that  Prevention  is  better 
than  Cure. 


PHOTOGBAPHIC  CHEMISTRY. 

On  a  Process  for  Colouring  Positives. 

By  F.  ]^[axwell  Lyte. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal 

Bagndres  de  Bigorre,  Hautes  F^n^^ 
dS.  1, 1868. 

Snt, — I  see  in  the  last  Number  of  the  Pho- 
tographic Sodetjr's  Journal,  in  the  notices  to 
correspondents,  a  process  given  for  colouring 
positives.  This  process  bears  a  great  simi- 
larity to  one  which  I  employ,  and  which  I 
believe  to  possess  some  advantages  over  even 
the  one  above  mentioned.  I  therefore  have 
the  honour  to  forward  it  to  you  for  insertion 
in  your  next  Number. 

The  process  answers  equally  well  for  *all 
kinds  of  paper,  whether  albuminized  or  plain- 
salted,  but  it  is  more  especially  to  be  consi- 
dered in  reference  to  the  former,  which  often 
obstinately  refuses  to  colour  by  some  of  the 
ordinary  processes  employed.  The  paper  having 
been  sensitized  as  usual,  and  the  proof  printed, 
only  a  littie  darker  thsji  it  is  ultimately  in- 
tended to  be,  it  is  to  be  laid  in  a  dish  of  clean 
water,  and  having  been  well  soaked,  is  to  be 
lifted  out  and  transferred  to  a  dish  of  salt 
and  water;  in  this  it  must  lie  for  at  least  five 
minutes,  the  object  being  to  convert  into  chlo- 
ride of  silver  any  trace  of  free  nitrate  which 
the  previous  bath  may  have  left  in  the  proof. 
A  longer  immersion  in  the  salt  does  no  harm, 
nor  does  the  strength  of  this  bath  much  sig- 
nify. A  large  tablespoonful  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  common  salt  to  a  pint  of  water  is  a 
very  convenient  strength.  This  bath  is  essen- 
tial to  preserve  the  gold-bath  from  decompo- 
sition. The  proof  is  now  to  be  lifted  from  the 
salt,  and  placed  in  the  following  colouring- 
bath  : — 

Terchloride  of  gold   .     .     •     .10  grains. 

Phosphate  of  soda  (pure)  .     .     3  drachms. 

Distilled  water 1  pint. 

Mia, 

This  mixture  should  be  completely  neutral 
to  blue  litmus ;  if  acid,  it  has  been,  made  with 
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chloride  of  gold,  whicli  has  not  been  properly 
neatialized.    As  soon  as  the  proof  is  placed  in 
this  bath  it  changes  colour,  and  passes  rapidly 
from  red,  through  yarious  shades  of  purple, 
to  a  rich  hlack  or  rather  grey ;  while  the  green 
solarized  parts,  if  any  there  be,  darken  and  de- 
TBiope  their  half-tones  in  a  surprising  manner. 
Hie  oolouring  is  to  be  stopped  at  any  particular 
fmi,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  operator. 
If  it  be  stopped  at  the  purple  tone,  the  result- 
ing picture,  when  dry  and  finished,  will  be  of  a 
rich  dark  sepia ;  if  at  the  black,  the  finished  pic- 
ture will  be  more  inclining  to  black  and  grey. 
Prom  this  bath  the  proof  is  to  be  passed  into 
one  of  pure  water,  and  thence  into  one  of 
fresh  hypo,  20  per  cent.,  where  it  should  re- 
main an  hour  at  least,  when  it  is  to  be  washed 
as  usual.    However,  after  the  first  minute  in 
the  hypo,  the  picture  loses  but  little  in  strength, 
ooly  becoming  clearer  and  more  defined.   *In- 
W,  60  fixed  are  pictures  coloured  in  this 
^t  a  bath  of  cyanide  of  potassium  takes  more 
tbui  twice  as  long  to  destroy  one  of  them 
« it  would  to  destroy  a  picture  coloured  by 
the  old  process.     The  principal  advantages  of 
to  process  would  seem  to  be,  that  the  oolour- 
^-bath  being  perfectly  neutral,  it  can  produce 
no  decomposing  effect  on  the  hypo,  whereby  a 
greater  security  is  attained  for  the  stability  of 
the  resulting  picture.     Next,  the  colour  is  al- 
together produced  by  gold,  no  sulphur  or  other 
substance  being  present  to  aid  in  colouring, 
and  which  would  render  the  proof  self-de- 
stroying ;  and,  lastly,  no  organic  acid  exists  in 
^e  ba£b,  which,  if  present,  would  determine 
in  it  a  spontaneous  decomposition,  whereby  the 
gold  would  become  precipitated,  and  the  whole 
rendered  useless.    Where  the  above  formula  is 
employed,  it  may  be  prepared  in  any  quantity, 
snd  just  the  portion  taken  which  is  wanted  for 
Qse,  and  not  returned  after  using  into  the  stQck- 
botUe.    It  sometimes  occurs  tiiat  a  proof  has 
^  very  much  overprinted,  indeed  some  bad 
negatives  will  not  produce  a  good  print  with- 
out great  overprinting.     In  this  case  a  few 
^ps  of  syrupy  phosphoric  acid,*  if  added  to  a 
portion  of  the  above  bath,  will  bo  found  useful 
in  developing  detail  in  the  deeply-solaiized 
P^rts,  but  then  more  care  than  usual  is  re- 
ared in  washing  the  proof  before  the  hypo, 
^hich  may  indeed  in  itself  be  mixed  with  a 
Httle  carbonate  of  soda,  as  recommended  in 
the  other  process  above  mentioned,  or  (which 
1  prefer)  it  may  have  a  little  chalk  difiused 
tliRmghout  it.    Carbonate  of  soda  acts  on  al- 
^^loninazed  paper,  destroying  its  tenacity  if 
^^ded  in  too  l^ge  quantities.    This  eolouring- 
^%  after  being  used,  is  liable  to  form  a  pro- 
state, probably  a  compound,  of  ammonia, 
vhich  it  may  obtain  from  the- paper  if  it  have 


been  salted  with  chloride  of  ammonium ;  and 
magnesia,  which  it  obtains  from  the  impurity 
of  the  common  salt,  and  phosphoric  acid, 
2MgO  .  NH,  0  .  PO,  +  12H0.  This  precipitate 
carries  down  with  it  a  notable  proportion  of 
gold.  For  this  reason  the  liquid,  after  being 
once  employed  for  colouring,  should  not  be  re- 
turned into  the  stock-bottie,  and  all  precipi- 
tates should  be  preserved  for  the  extraction  of 
the  gold  they  contain.         F.  Maxwkll  Ltte. 

P.S. — The  above  process  was  prepared  for 
publication  before  receiving  the  Society's  Jour- 
nal, which  has  come  to  hand  to-day ;  but  as 
this  letter  was  already  written,  I  send  it  for 
publication,  at  the  same  time  merely  observing, 
that  I  hope  mine  may  prove  an  interesting  va- 
riety of  tiie  process  given  by  Mr.  Hardwich. 
The  pictures  which  I  have  sent  to  tlie  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  Scotland  for  exhibition  were 
printed  by  this  process. 

I  enclose  a  couple  of  proofs  as  specimens. 

P.S.  Dec.  14. — The  phosphate  of  soda  above 
prescribed  may,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  operator, 
be  replaced  by  1  drachm  of  common  borax — 
biborate  of  soda. 

I  am,  however,  disposed  to  think  that  such 
a  bath  does  not  act  so  rapidly  as  tho  one  above 
named.  It  is,  however,  very  alkaline  in  its 
reaction,  and  produces  no  decomposition,  so  far 
as  I  can  find,  in  hyposulphite  of  soda,  even 
when  boiled  with  that  salt. 


On  a  New  Dry  Collodion  Process, 
By  M.  Bblloc.  .  . . 

This  process,  with  the  particulars  of  which 
M.  Belloc  has  kindly  furnished  us,  is  the  in- 
vention of  M.  MiiUer,  of  Bolbec,  a  clever  che- 
mist, who  unites  with  great  experience  of  all 
photographic  processes,  an  indomitable  pa- 
tience and  perseverance. 

First  liquid, — ^Into  a  deep  vessel  put 

Pure  white  of  egg. . . .  100  grms. 
Beat  it  tmtil  it  forms  a  firm  froth,  and  add  to 
this 

Distilled  water 90  cub.  cent. 

Creosote    10  or  12  drops. 

Beat  the  albumen  again  for  three  or  four 
minutes,  let  it  stand  for  eight  or  ten  hours, 
filter  through  fine  and  very  clean  linen,  and 
keep  it  in  a  bottle  with  a  ground-glass  stopper. 
Second  liquid. — Boil  for  five  or  six  minutes 
a  mixture  of 

Honey 250  grms. 

Animal  charcoal 5     „ 

Water 100     „ 

While  this  mixture  is  on  the  fire,  mix  the 
white  of  an  egg  with  100  grms.  of  water,  and 
pour  the  whole  into  the  boiling  liquid ;  let  it 
boil  for  three  or  four  minutes  more,  then  filter 
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it  through  paper,  and.add  20  grms.  of  alcofaoLe ; 
it  should  tirmek  400  grms.  of  liquid. 

These  two  preservatiTe  liquids,  put  sepa- 
rately into  stoppered  bottles,  may  be  kept  for 
a  long  time  witjiout  alteratioiL 

The  glass  hayiug  been  coUodionized  and  ren- 
dered sensitive,  wash  it  with  plenty  of  water 
(distilled  water  if  possible),  and  keep  it  for  a 
moment  iaclined  at  an  angle  upon  blotting- 
paper;  when  it  is  drained,  pour  upon  i^e 
stratum  of  iodiied  collodion,  in  the  same  way 
that  the  collodion  itself  was  poured  on,  a  mix- 
ture, which  must  be  made  at  the  moment  when 
it  is  employed,  consisting  of — 

First  liquid 20  parts. 

Second  liquid    10     „ 

Operate  more  slowly  than  in  coUodionizing 
the  plate ;  throw  away  the  excess  of  the  first 
application,  and  let  it  drain  for  a  moment; 
cover  the  plate  with  a  second  stratum,  and 
place  it  upon  the  angle  by  which  the  liquid 
has  escaped,  or  else  immediately  in  the  slide  of 
the  camera. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  if  plates  are  prepared 
for  future  use,  the  greatest  precautions  must 
be  used  to  avoid  the  least  access  of  light  durii^ 
the  different  operations,  which  should  be  car- 
ried on  in  the  night,  or  in  a  laboratory  from 
which  natural  light  is  completely  excluded. 

To  develope  the  image — ^whatever  time  may 
have  elapsed  between  the  preparation  of  the 
plate  and  its  employment — ^it  is  necessary,  be- 
fore submitting  it- to  the  ^developing  agents,  to 
immerse  it  in  a  bath  consisting  of — 

Water 100  grms. 

Nitrate  of  silver 4     „ 

Acetic  acid 6  cub.  cent. 

After  this  immersion,  which  need  only  last 
a  few  seconds,  the  plate  may  be  treated  with 
pyrogallic  add,  .&c.  in  the  same  way  as  those 
prepared  with  wet  collodion. 

M.  MiiUer  has  operated  with  plates  which 
had  been  prepared  for  more  than  a  month,  and 
their  sensibility  was  nearly  as  great  as  that  of 
certain  old  or  acid  wet  collodions.  The  time 
of  exposure  in  a.fine  day  is  two  minutes,  with 
a  landscape  lens  of  8  centimetres  (3  inches)  in 
diameter;  in  cloudy  and  rainy  weather  the 
exposure  should  not  exceed  four  minutes. 

It  is  dear  that  M.  MiiUer,  as  a  man  of  expe- 
rience and  an  enlightened  chemist,  has  profited 
by  the  labours  of  his  predecessors ;  M.  Belioc's 
hydromelite,  combined  with  albumen,  is  in  fact 
t^e  most  certain  preservative  of  the  sensibility 
of  iodide  of  silver.  Albumen  alone  is  too  co- 
herent, when  employed  conclusively  and  not 
rendered  sensitive,  to  cover  the  stratum  of 
iodized  collodion ;  it  deprives  it  of  too.mudt  of 
its  original  sensilntity^ --^  (Comikw,-  Nov.  12, 
IS58,  p.  598.) 


Ohemistry  of  FoUker^t  Prouss* 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographio  Jowmah 

Sib, — ^My  attention  was  arrested  by  the 
questions  put  by  Mr.  Ebbage  in  the  Journal  of 
the  20th  of  October,  respecting  the  chemical 
changes  which  take  place  on  coating  a  sensi- 
tized coUodion  plate  with  albumen,  and  I  was 
glad  to  see  the  subject  taken  up. 

It  is  generally  asserted  in  chemical  works, 
that  albumen  enters  into  combination  with 
metals ;  that  on  adding  a  metallic  salt  to  albu- 
men two  distinct  substances  are  formed,  one  a 
compound  of  albumen  with  the  acid,  the  other 
a  compound  of  albumen  with  the  metallic  oxide : 
the  former  is  usually  somewhat  soluble,  the 
latter  insoluble. 

Some  erroneous  opinions  have  been  promul- 
gated respecting  the  behaviour  of  albumen 
towards  metals*.  Orfila  stated  that  it  was  an 
antidote  to  poisoning  by  bichloride  of  mercury, 
by  converting  the  bichloride  into  chloride ;  but 
this  has  been  proved  to  be  incorrectf :  and  no 
less  an  authority  than  liebig  has  easerted  that 
albumen  combines  with  arsenious  acid.in  atomic 
proportions  ;  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Edwards 
and  Mr.  Kendal  proved  the  fallacy  of  this 
statement. 

These  examples  only  show  the  necessity  for 
furtlier  investigation  of  the  subject. 

As  nothing  is  more  important  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  photography  as  a  science  than 
that  we  should  clearly  understand  the  chemical 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  various  mani- 
pulations, I  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  our 
chemical  members  to  this  question, — ^Does  al- 
bumen enter  into  chemical  combination  with 
the  base  of  nitrate  of  silver  ?  or  are  the  changes 
which  occur  owing  to  the  various  salts  com- 
bined with  the  albumen  generally  used  in  pho- 
tography, namely,  white  of  egg  ? 

I  do  not  pretend  to  assert  that  there  is  not 
such  a  compound  as  albuminate  of  silver ;  but 
I  very  much  doubt  whether  the  plates  prepared 
by  Mr.  Fothergill's  process  owe  their  sensitive- 
ness to  this  compound,  and  I  consider  Mt. 
Keene's  experiments  far  from  conclusive,  from 
the  circumstance  that  he  did  not  operate  with 
pure  albumen,  but  with  white  of  egg,  which, 
according  to  the  best  authorities,  contains  a 
number  of  salts,  and,  among  others,  chloride  of 
sodium. 

Lehmann  X  states, ''  albumen  always  retains 
chloride  of  sodium  with  so  much  tenacity, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  separate  it  by 
washing." 

Simon  §   says,  ''  albumen  always  oontaius 

*  Fhannaceutical  Journal,  vol.  i.  fol.  302. 

t  Ibid.  vol.  ix.fol.  524. 

t  Lehmann's  Phjiiologie&l  Chamifltty,  tdL  i.  fol.  335. 

}  Aaimri flhflmiiitry,  by  I>r. J.F.  SJawp^ToL  Ubl  IS. 
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Mt»crJlMB(«alto^;AiDi^te  atid;«alpliate>«f 
iiae,  dibiMe  df  sodium,  -imd  probacy  Bcaae 
kotftlB.  OlidramcftiittisvarioQdyeAtimi^tcd 
bydifeentehttiiiiftlB;  4lie  ^t«rage  i8.iiboat*4 

ItfippeBrS'to  me  tfaat'lilr.  Kettie  ordiiooked 
the  ibt  of  his  slbomai  oootsiniag  Morideof 
Mm;  anctthe  prescftice  of  this  salt  fdUjr  ae- 
MuntB  fiir  .all  the  inactions  he  obsorred  and 
lAneooi^ded.  In  his  last  axperimant,  whidi 
he  thinks  pxoves  the  presence  6t  albnm^ate  of 
Anr,  if  he  had  added  a  solution  of  ^oride  of 
wdnai  to  a'portkm  of  the  aqaeous  soUitixm  of 
uUb  of  silver,  he  would  have  had  an  equally 
alxuidiint  precipitate  as  widi  albumen;  but 
the  latter  sooner  ohanges  colour  on  azpotuxe  to 
Mtroog  light,  which  I  attributed  to  the  presence 
«fofguiicmatt«r. 

In  oonchttion,  I  would  su^g^  wiietlier  the 
i^ttiwity  in  sensitiveness  of  Mr.  Fothnrgill's 
pNcaB  over  all  other  drj  processes  is  not  due 
to«)Dinute  film  6f  ohiotide  of  silver  on  the 
ttlkae  of  the  sensitixed  collodion,  proteoted 


honp.  JiMv&'ltaxidsorheatlrfaateisntfSiMl 
thaDi.to,:taliavea9y  iftjurioiiB  offset  upenr  them. 

-Plates  ipiepared  in  this  'wsgr^will  Jteep  Jjgood 
a  fsw  dayB,  without  any  protection  -wfaatever. 

If  it'ia  neosseoty  totkeep  ihamibr  «iie99th^ 
ened  period,  they  must  have  some  of  the  diltttad 
altaaiian  ponrad  <pvsr  Hwm  onoe/aad  dfamed 
off  rbefore  tiiey  are  dxied; '  they^  will  Ulitti'keq» 
anytime,  ^e tinie of otposure witib « kmii- 
soape  Jans ' will  be :£E«n  three  to  siacuinuitaB; 
they  muatvdian  beput  into  theaoid  water 'to 
a  ftpw  seosnds,  and  devefepedwith  asohlttai 
consisting  of  3  grains  of  pyrogallio  :aeid,  and 
two  of  eitnc,  to  an  ouaee  of  water,  mixed  with 
an  equal  quantity  of'nUarate  of  silver  solutioKt ; 
80  graias  to  the  ounce.  The  j^dbts  will  taloe 
about  the  same  time  developing  as  an  ordinaxy 
wet  collodion  plate.  The  best  method  of  >de- 
veloping,  is  first  to  pour  on.the  pyrogallic  aaild 
solution  witha  drop  or  two  of  thotthersohitiony 
and  keep  it  on  tillthe  pietore  aj^ears,  slightly, 
of  a  fiunt  salmon  oolottr :  then  wash  c^  tte 
developer  and  miac'some'  more;  the  reason  for 


An  atmospheric  action  by  the  coating  of  al-  thiBis,thatifthepieturehas  been  over-exposed, 
tafiOL  there  must  be  more  nitrate  of  silver  solution 

Ae  question  is  an  important  one,  and  is  than  pyrogallic  acid,  and  if  under-exposed  less, 
^otiay  of  a  thorough  investigation.  If  the  picture  is  over-exposed,  the  difficulty 

A  MsMmea.  is  to  get  the  high  lights  intense  enough,  with- 
out over-developing  the  picture;  and  as  the 
pyrogallic  aeid  briq|;s  the  picture  out,  and  the 
nitrate  of  sQver  blaekens  it,  there  must  be  a 
greater  proportion  of  nitrate  of  silver  -than 
pyrogallic  acid;  similariy,if  thepictnreis  under- 
esposed,  the  difficulty  is  to  get  the  picture 
perfectly  developed,  without  making  the  high 
lights  too  dense,  and  therefore  the  pyrogallic 
acid  must  predominate.  This  is  exactly  con- 
txaiy  tor  the  diiectioiiB  which  are  usually  given 
for  developing  a  picture,  and  which  have  caused, 
I  have  no  doubt,  as  many  fidhnes  as  anything. 
The^late  can  then  be  washed  and  fixed  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  after  being  fixed  with  hypo- 
sulphate  of  soda,  may  be  pumped  on  with  any 
degree  of  vidence  without  the  slightest  danger 
of  detailing  the  film  from  the'plate ;  this,  I  am 
sure,  any  one  must  consider  a  great  advantage 
who  has  ever  been  as  annoyed  as  I  repeatedly 
have,  by  leaving  the  plate  to  soak  in  water,  to 
get  out  the  hypoinilphste  of  soda,  and  on  coming 
back  finding  the  picture  fioating  about  loose 
instead  of  adhering  to  the  plate.  The  advan- 
tages which  I  claim  Ibr  this  proeess  are,^— 

1st.  Thatwhen  therplates  are  once  albumitt- 
ited^they  are  as*  easy  to  prepare  as' for  the  wet 
process,  and  that  by  hsnng  a' neutral  bath  in- 
stead of  an  add  one,  the- operator  can  prepare 
his  plate  as  .fbr' the  wet  process,  <md  if  he 
wishes  to  keep  it  has  only  to  wash'- it  in  tbs 
acid  water :  in  additi0n'4x>  this'the  plates  when 
^IbomimMd  may  be  handled  without  muA 


PHOTOGKAPHIC  PK0CE8SES. 

The  Dry  Collodion  Proee$8. 

By  Mr.  GsoxoE  "Neyilr. 

Trs  plates  must  first  be  covered  with  a  thin 
«iiting  of  albumen  (half  albumen  and. half 
^nttar,  well  beaten  up  together  and  filtered), 
ifld  then  allowed  to  dry  by  degrees,  in  a  warm 
plAee  (not  to  be  dried  over  the  fire).  When 
they  are  so  prepared,  they  will  keep  for  any 
lttg&  of  time ;  but  they  have  a  great  tendency 
to  absorb  moisture,  and  must  thei^fbre  be 
^tly  warmed,  and  allowed  to  cool  again 
Mbie  applying  the  collodion,  to  ensure  tibeir 
heing  thoroughly  dry. 

l^e  coUo^on,  which  I  will  describe  aiter- 
vsids,  can  be  applied  to  the  albuminized  plates 
b  the  same  manner  as  to  plain  ones,  luid  is 
Bttteh  easier  to  manage,  as  it  runs  over  the 
plate  without  any  difficulty;  when  the  collodion 
^  set,  the  plate  can  be  immersed  in  a  bath, 
aich  as  is  ordiimrily  usodfor  the  wet  process 
(not  an  acid  bath,  which  is  generally  supposed 
aecessary). 

It  must  nmajn  in  this  abottt  douMe  the 
'Mial  time  for  wet  collodion,  and  then  be 
hashed  'fbr  a  few  seconds  in  a  bath  containing 
^ter  mi^e  slightly  add  witli  dtric  acid. 

Itean tbenbe.put  away  inabox'to-drytby 
'^'•es,  er  can  be  dried  iover^a:^re  or  qirit- 
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danger^  and  you  have  not  to  rub  each  plate  as 
if  you  were  polishing  a  table,  just  before  coating 
it ;  which,  besides  filling  your  room  with  dust, 
is  a  very  bad  preparation  for  making  your  hand 
steady  for  the  delicate  operations  which  have 
to  follow. 

2nd.  That  the  plates  are  not  nearly  so  easily 
spbilt  by  over-exposure  as  in  the  wet  process. 
I  have  taken  two  pictures  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, giving  one  three  and  the  other  six 
minutes'  exposure,  and  brought  them  out  exactly 
the  same  by  modifying  the  development  as  I 
described  above. 

3rd.  That  the  plates  can  be  developed  more 
easily  and  quite  as  quickly  as  the  wet  plates, 
which  I  believe  cannot  be  done  by  any  other 
dry  process,  and  which  is  a  most  important 
thing,  as  I  think  every  one  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  great  drawback  to  a  dry  process  is  the 
trouble  of  having  to  be  constancy  coming  and 
looking  at  your  plate  during  development,  to 
see  how  it  is  getting  on,  and  finding  perhaps  at 
the  end  of  an  hour  or  two  that  it  is  overdone. 

4th.  That  there  is  no  risk  of  the  film  being 
destroyed  by  any  amount  of  washing. 

5th.  The  toted  avoidance  of  bUsters. 

Note  1.  The  Collodion. — I  YriH  here  de- 
scribe the  collodion. 

Eveiy  one  who  has  had  any  experience  in 
taking  collodion  negatives  will  know,  that  when 
collodion  is  new  it  is  very  sensitive,  and  ad- 
heres tightly  to  the  plate,  but  gives  a  picture 
deficient  (for  landscapes)  in  half-tone  and  in- 
tensity ;  that  as  it  gets  older  and  of  a  darker 
colour,  it  becomes  less  sensitive  and  more  what 
is  technically  termed  rotten,  but  gives  better 
pictures,  and  in  time  it  becomes  so  rotten  that 
it  is  impossible  to  keep  it  on  the  plate  during 
development. 

When  it  is  at  this  stage  and  useless  for  all 
other  processes,  it  is  just  getting  in  the  right 
state  for  the  one  I  have  described.  I  have  suc- 
ceeded best  with  collodion  that  hfia  been  iodized 
for  a  year  or  more,  and  which  does  not  get 
darker  than  a  lemon  colour.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  collodion  could  be  made,  which  could  be 
used  at  once  by  adding  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  alcohol  than  is  usual. 

I  have  found  collodion  which  is  too  tough  to 
be  developed,  when  dry  can  be  made  more 
porous  and  spongy,  and  will  produce  better 
half-tones  by  adding  a  drop  or  two  of  albumen 
to  an  ounce  of  collodion.  The  albumen  will 
&11  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  in  a  coagulated 
state,  and  if  left  a  day  or  two  will  turn  the 
collodion  perfectly  colourless,  by  combining 
with  the  free  iodine,  when  it  may  be  drained 
off  for  use. 

No  one  seems  to  be  aware  of  the  reason  why 
dry  collodion  cannot  be  made  as  sensitive  as 


wet;  it  is  this : — ^When  a  plate  is  to  be  used  wet 
after  being  immersed  in  the  silver-bath,  it  is 
withdrawn  before  the  iodide  of  silver  is  per- 
fectly formed,  and  the  combination  goes  on 
during  the  exposure  of  the  plate.  The  iodide 
of  silver  is  more  sensitive  at  the  actual  moment 
of  formation  than  afterwards.  This  can  easily 
be  proved  by  leaving  the  plate  for  seven  or 
eight  minutes  in  the  bath,  when  it  will  be 
found  to  be  no  more  sensitive  with  the  super- 
fluous nitrate  of  silver  left  on,  than  if  it  were 
washed  off.  In  all  cases  where  the  silver  is  to 
be  washed  off,  it  is  found  to  be  necessary  to 
leave  the  plate  longer  in  the  bath :  this  must 
be  in  order  to  complete  the  formation  of  iodide 
of  silver ;  or  what  advantage  could  there  be  in  it? 

2.  T?ie  Bath, — ^Washing  the  plate  in  add 
water  has  the  same  effect  in  every  way  as 
using  an  add  bath ;  it  makes  the  plate  less 
sensitive,  and  keeps  the  shadows  from  fogging 
during  development.  When  the  free  nitrate 
of  silver  is  washed  off,  it  is  always  necessary 
to  use  some  add  in  the  bath,  or  in  the  washing 
before  exposure  to  keep  the  high  lights  clear. 
The  reason  this  is  not  necessary  with  a  wet 
plate  is,  that  as  the  formation  of  iodide  of  silver 
goes  on  after  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  bath,  a 
minute  quantity  of  nitric  acid  is  liberated  which 
does  instead.  This  will  account  for  plates 
which  have  been  left  in  the  bath  some  time, 
say  twenty  minutes,  almost  always  giving  a 
feeble,  foggy  picture  when  used  wet. 

3.  The  Exposure. — The  plates  may  be  used 
immediately,  or  kept  for  some  time.  I  have 
used  them  wet  for  copying  engravings  or  paint- 
ings, which  have  sometimes  required  an  ex- 
posure of  two  hours.  K  the  operator  on  ex- 
amining them,  after  taking  them  from  the 
camera,  finds  that  they  are  dry  at  the  edges 
and  wet  in  the  middle,  he  must  bo  careful  to 
dry  them  all  over  before  development,  or  the 
wet  part  will  be  developed  the  quickest  and 
win  spoil  the  picture.  I  believe  they  are  just 
as  sensitive  to  light  when  dry  as  wet,  and 
therefore  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  have  them 
equally  dry  all  over,  for  exposing  the  plate. 

I  should  recommend  each  plate  being  dusted 
over  with  a  camePs-hair  brush,  previous  to 
coating  it  with  collodion,  to  remove  any  parti- 
cles of  dust. 


APPARATUS. 
New  Light-tight  Ventilator, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Jburndl, 

7  WeUioffton  Street,  London  Bridge, 
December  3rd  1858. 

Sib, — ^I  send  you  a  sketch  of  a  Ught-^tight 
ventilator,  which  I  have  found  very  usefrd. 
It  may  be  employed  for  dark  rooms  or  metal 
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pbto-boxes^  in  which  prepared  plates  for  dry 

processes  can  be  dried,  even  in  sun-light.     The 

Ugare  is  fdU-aize  as  used  for  plate-boxes,  and 

diffeis  from  the  one  for  dark  rooms  in  size  and 

in  h&nng  one  end  tapped  to  screw  and  unscrew 

at  the  top  edge  of  the  box.      A  represents  a 

top  comer  of  the  lid ;  at  B,  a  milled  cap,  M,  is 

.screwed  on  when  the  plates  are  sufficiently  dry. 

B  C  D  E  is  the  ventilator,  which  is  capped 

(like  M)  to  fit  on  the  projecting  screw  B.     At 

the  other  end  £,  it  terminates  in  a  rim  F,  over 

which  some  crape  or  muslin  is  tied,  to  prevent 

the  dust  from  entering.    The  angles  of  the 

elbows  C  and  I)  are  less  than  45°,  so  that  a 

ray  of  light,  B,  would  travel  in  the  direction 

of  the  dotted  lines  to  a,  /3,  7, 1,  and  come  out 

again  to  K',  without  being  reflected  into  the 

tube  D  C,  or  into  the  box. 


To  dry  a  box  fiill  of  prepared  plates,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  unscrew  in  the  dark  room 
the  cap  M,  and  screw  the  ventilator  on  instead. 
(It  does  not  signify  if  the  tube  D  E  is  not  up- 
permost.) The  box  is  then  put  in  any  warm 
place,  and  left  there  till  no  more  vapour  issues 
from  the  end  £,  which  is  easily  ascertained  by 
holding  a  cold  glass  plate  near  it.  A  thin  plate 
might  be  coated  with  «ome  waste  collodion, 
which  on  evaporating  would  sufficiently  cool  it. 

It  is  evident  that  an  angle  of  45°  would  be 
quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  as  the  rays  of 
light  would  then  return  in  themselves ;  it  is 
also  evident  that  the  one  elbow,  BCD,  woidd 
suffice.  The  tube  D  E,  and  the  acuteness  of 
the  angle,  are  only  additional  securities. 

N.  EinrsL. 


EETIEW^ 

Tliree  Visits  to  Madagascar,  during  the  years 
1853,  1854,  1856,  including  a  Joumeg  to 
the-  Capital;  %uiih  Notices  of  the  Natural 
Uktory  of  the  Country,  and  of  the  present 
CiyiUzation  of  the  People.  By  the  Rev. 
William  Ellis.  Illustrated  by  woodcuts 
from  photographs.     London,  Murray,  1858. 

We  believe,  with  the  exception  of  the  account 
of  the  ascent  of  Teneriffe  by  Professor  Smyth, 
that  this  is  the  first  book  of  travels  illustrated 
for  the  most  part  from  photographs;  and 
wonderfully  does  it  speak  for  the  beauty  and 
value  of  our  art,  and  indicates  the  aid  which 
photography  may  hereafter  render  to  this 
«pecies  of  literature. 

We  feel  that  the  book  is  of  such  intense 
mterest,  that  it  wiU  be  read  far  and  wide. 
We  are  sure,  however,  onr  readers  wiU  be 
pleased  to  have  recorded  in  their  own  Journal 


some  of  the  photographic  notices  with  which 
the  work  abounds,  and  also  to  know  that  the 
author  is  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the 
Society.  As  contributions  to  our  botanical 
knowledge,  Mr.  Ellis  gives  us  views  of  an 
AMcan  palm  tree, — a  forest  tree  covered  with 
orchids,  and  so  wonderfolly,  that,  were  it  from 
a  drawing,  the  artist  would  be  suspected  of 
having  added  to  its  embellishments;  but 
having  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  origi- 
nal photograph,  we  can  bear  testimony,  not 
only  to  the  accuracy  with  which  this  has 
been  represented  by  the  engraver,  but  to  the 
fidelity  which  characterizes  the  whole  work ; 
and  we  may  here  observe,  that  the  numerous 
portraits,  tlioiigh  not  equal  in  giving  the  deli- 
cate shading  which  the  original  photographs 
possess,  yet  show  distinctiy  the  characteristic 
features  of  two  of  the  races,  especially  of  the 
Hova,  or  dominant  race. 


US 
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of. the  <<  TraveUez^sTrae''  aflbids 
aa  flfxnanple  of  one  of  the  woadexiiol  mains  of 
obtsmiiig  ivator  in  a  tropioal  dimate:— 

**lh3a  Itne'has  boon  most  oelobmted  toac 
qmtMning,  «veii  daring  the  most  arid  aoaaoii, 
a-lazge  quantity  of^Hir^fi^eiAi  water,  SEapplying 
to  tnToUors  the  pktee  of  woUs  in  the  desert. 
WhttOTor  'I  inquired  of  the  natives,  Ihsy 
always  affirmed  that  such  wsb  the  fact ;  and 
that  00  abundant  and  ptire  was  the  water^that 
whan  the  men  were  at  work  near  the  trees, 
they  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  go  to  the 
strecm  for  water,  but  drew  off  and  drank  tiie 
water  ftom  the  tree.  Having  foimeriybeen 
somewhat  sceptical  on  this  point,  I  determined 
to  examine  some  of  the  trees ;  aaod  during  my 
journey  tbia  morning  stopped  near  a  dump 
of  them.  One  of  my  bearers  struck  a  spear 
four  or  five  inches  deep  into  the  thick  firm 
end  of  the  stalk  of  the  leaf,  about  six  inches 
above  its  junction  -with  Uie  tnmk;  and  on 
drawing  it  back,  a  stream  of  pure  clear  water 
gushed  out,  about  a  quart  of  which  we  caught 
in  a  pitcher,  and  all  drank  of  it  on  the  spot." 

Tms  scene  from  the  truthful  photograph  is 
given  us.  Onr  author  was  thus  blessed  with  a 
plentiful  supply  of  that  need  to  all  photo- 
graphers— aplenty  of  good  water.  It  may  be 
observed  that  the  processes  used  were  the 
wax-paper  for  landscapes  and  wet  collodion  for 
portraits;  but  what  photographer  does  not 
meet  with  difficulties  ?  and  in  his  own  words 
Mr.  Ellis  shall  tell  us  of  not  a  trivial  one : — 

''  I  then  resumed  my  preparations  for  taking 
the  likeness  of  the  prince,  who  had  sent  to 
inform  me  that  he  should  come  in  the  morning. 
I  had  finished  all  except  adding  the  acetic 
acid  to  the  developing  solution,  and  the  recti- 
fying of  the  bath ;  but  no  acetic  add  could  I 
find.  The  case  of  chemicals  put  up  by  Messrs. 
fiopkins  and  Williams  was  examined  again ; 
attd  all  the  bottles  taken  oat.  Many  that  1 
seemed  l&ely  to  want,  and  some  things  that  I 
seemed  never  likely  to  want,  wexto  there,  bat 
neither  acetic  acid  nor  any  other  fluid  add. 
Svery  other  box  or  case  in  'vdiich  it  was  even 
l&ely  to  be  was  examined,  but  with  no  better 
anccess;  and  about  midnight  I  gave  up  the 
search,  and  wrote  a  note,  to  be  taken  by  a 
friend  to  the  prince  at  daybreak,  to  aay  I  could 
not  possibly  take  his  portndt  in  the  morning. 
I  dien  examined  all  my  invoioes,  and  to  my 
dismay  fSotund  no  acetic  add  there.  My  friend 
Sfr.Fenton  had  assisted  me  to  make  out  the 
list,  and  I  had  the  most  distinct  remembrance 
of  ^>eaking  aboat  it  at  the  time;  but  how  it 
iGttne  to  be  omitted  is  still  a  mystery.  My 
pmptexity  was  great ;  and  I  am  sure  all  pho- 
tographers who  haTB  bem  in  shnilar  droam- 
stances  of  destitution  in  a  ooontiy  where 


there 'Were  no  chemists'  shqps,  and  no  fallow- 
photographers  of  whom  to  borrow,  will  be  able 
folly  to  sympathise  with- me." 

Our  anther  had  searoely  finished  his  bresk- 
fiist  when  the  queen's  seeretaiy  again  oame  to 
know  when  the  prince's  likeness  would  be 
taken;  but  as  the  <' strong  water*'  could  not 
be  found,  the  operation  was  delayed  and 
disappointment  ensued.  After  trying  to  suc- 
ceed with  tartaric  add,  the  juice  from  Malagasy 
limes,  and  other  oontth«noes,  complete  success 
was  accomplished  by  the  prince  having  leant 
that  it  was  for  the  want  of  an  add,  and 
thereupon  contributing  a  bottle  of  vinegar. 

**  The  ne^t  day  I  employed  'myself,  when 
not  oceapied  with  vidtsrs  and  applicants  for 
medicines,  in  experiments ;  and  in  the  after- 
noon, after  adding  full  one-third  part  of  vine- 
gar to  the  ordinary  pyrogallic  mixture,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  tolerably  good  negative  of 
the  young  chief  who  had  accompanied  me  from 
Tamatave.  I  also  received  a  note,  saying  the 
prince  and  princess  would  visit  me  on  Monday." 

Our  readers  will  be  well  repaid  by  rea&ig 
the  work,  which  we  regret  that  our  limits  will 
not  allow  us  to  transcribe.  In  truth,  the  whole 
volume  abounds  with  focts  interesting  to  the 
photographic  reader,  written,  as  it  is,  by  one 
who  has  studied  nature  in  all  her  forms,  and 
practised  medicine  with  success  and  ability 
not  often  to  be  met  with.     We  cannot  refrain 
from  giving,  however,  an  affecting  illustEation 
of  the  social  affections  among  '^e  Malagasy 
people,  in  connexion  with  the  portrait  of  a 
chief  who  had  died  since  Mr.  Ellis  last  visited 
the  spot : — 

«*  During  my  former  visit  to  Tamatave  I  had 
had  much  intimate,  pleasant,  and  affectionate 
intercourse  with  an  intelligent  chief,  a  native 
of  the  capital,  but  at  that  time  a  sort  of  agent 
of  the  prince.    Few  were  the  days  in  which 
he  did  not  visit  me ;  and  it  was  not  until  I  was 
in  the  canoe  which  was  to  take  me*  to  the  ship, 
that  we  parted.    He  had  been  shortly  after- 
wardB  attacked  with  fever,  and  died  a  f?w  days 
after  reaching  his  home.    He  was  a  fine,  noble- 
looking  man,  in  the  prime  of  life,  about  thirty 
years  of  age.     He  stood  6  feet  2  inches  high, 
and  told  me  his  lather  was  2  inches  taller  than 
himself.     On  the  same  day,  soon  after  the 
officers  from  the  palace  had  left  me,  I  was  in- 
fonned  that  the  fomily  of  this  chief  wished  tc 
vidt  me.    I  bade  them  welcome ;    and  the 
fother  of  him  whom  I  used  tx>   sail  my  ttd 
fiiend,  himself  an  erect,  noUe-looking  mai 
between  fifty  and  sixty  yoaov   «f    age-^hii 
mother  a  matronly  woman-^the  widow  of  m^ 
friend,  a  healthy  interestuig^looking  womm 
about  five^and-twenty,  end  ftve  *  children,  a] 
entered  my  apartments. 
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'^The  father  seated  himself  in  a  chair,  the 
mother  and  widowed  daughter-in-law  sat  on 
the  ground;  the  widow  carried  a  little  boy  in 
her  anDBp  and  the  others  placed. themselves  on 
the  ground  around  her. 

"The  interpreter,  who  did  not  know  my 
former  acquaintance  with  the  chief,  said, 
'  Who  are  you  ? '  The  venerable-looking  man 
said,  '  I  am  Ra's  father.'  He  then  looked  at 
his  wife,  and  she  said,  '  I  am  his  mother ; ' 
and  pointing  to  the  young  woman  by  her  side, 
said,  *  This  is  his  widow,  and  these  are  his 
children.'  The  father  then  said,  *We  have 
come  with  a  small  present  in  token  of  our  love, 
for  our  son  loved  you,  and  spoke  much  of  you ; 
we  shall  never  see  him  again,  but  seeing  you 
seems  to  bring  him  back  to  our  thoughts.' 
His  servants  then  brought  in  the  present, 
consisting  of  poultry,  eggs,  and  rice.  I 
thanked  him,  and  told  him  that  it  was  a  great 
satis&ction  for  me  to  see  them ;  and  that  I 
had  mourned  when  I  heard  of  their  son's 
death,  but  hoped  they  were  comforted. 

**  I  have  taken  several  photographic  portraits 
of  this  chief  while  in  Tamatave,  and  after  con- 
versing a  short  time  I  took  out  of  my  portfolio 
a  small  likeness  of  my  Mend  and  handed  it  to 
the  fathe;-.  He  looked  at  it  and  wept.  The 
mother  took  it,  pressed  it  to  her  lips  and  kissed 
it,  for  some  minutes  weeping  sUently,  but  pro- 
fiBely.  A  fall-length  portrait  I  handed  to  the 
widow.  She  also  Mssed  it  and  wept,  then  laid 
it  down,  and  bent  over  her  baby  and  wept.  I 
could  not  restrain  my  feelings ;  at  length  the 
father  and  mother  both  said,  *  We  are  glad  to 
see  you,  thoi^h  we  weep  ;  we  shall  never  see 
him  again,  but  we  see  you.  You  were  his 
friend,  he  loved  you.'  I  said,  *  Not  more  than 
I  loved  him ;' — again  they  wept." 

They  paid  Mr.  EUis  subsequent  visits,  and 
received  the  portrait  in  a  frame-^a  prize  to  them 
beyond  value. 

We  hope  Mr.  EUis  will,  at  the  approaching 
Exhibition,  allow  his  admirers  to  see  some  of 
the  portraits  of  the  races  which  he  describes, 
and  which,  to  the  ethnological  student,  will 
afford  much  ground  for  study  and  reflection. 

Of  the  purely  literary  merits  of  this  charm- 
ing book  we  do  not  pretend  to  speak.  Their 
merits  are  acknowledged  by  organs  of  public 
thoTight,  whose  praise  Mr.  EUis  will;  more 
gladly  accept  than  our  own.  Our  business  lies 
with  the  photographic  labours  and  triumphs  of 
a  fcUow- worker  in  the  art«  On  these  we  have 
pronounced  our  view. 

MI8CBLLANEOIT8. 

Remarks  an  Miniature-painting. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journals 

Bn, — I  have  read,  some  remarks  contain^ 


in  the  September  Number  of  the  loumal,  p.  20, 
respecting  the  injurious  influence  which  pho? 
tography  has  (undoubtedly)  occasioned  to  the 
beautiful  art  of  miniature  painting.  I  cannot» 
however,  fully  comprehend  the  object  of  the 
writer ;  neither  do  I  consider  that  the  obser- 
vations are  altogether  in  strict  conformity  to 
those  which  should  belong  to  a  Photographic 
Journal. 

Now,  although  (as  a  very  high  personage  in 
this  realm  observed  to  me)  it  is  quite  true  that 
"  Photography  is  better  than  bad  art>"  yet  I 
confess  that  I  cannot  see  what  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  paragraphs  have  to  do  with 
photography — that  is,  as  a  means  of  informa- 
tion ;  the  third  is  d  2a  Dickens !  the  fourth  is 
equally  beside  the  real  question  in  a  Photogra- 
phic Journal ;  and  moreover,  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  observations  does  not  appear,  to  me  to  be 
dictated  by  a  right  feeling.  It  is,  however, 
true,  that  in  the  last  paragraph  there  are  some 
redeeming  strictures,  via.  that  "  it  becomes  a 
serious  question  whether  we  may  not  lose  our 
miniature  painters  entirely."  I  fear  that  it 
may  be  so;  and  it  is  really  melancholy  to 
think  that  such  an  idle  instrument  as  the 
camera  should  so  far  supersede  Fine  Art,  as  it 
sets  down,  with  a  sort  of  malicey  everything 
connected  with  portraiture,  which  consequently 
requires  the  aid  of  art  to  make  it  of  any  real 
importance  in  this  respect.  Still  there  is  no 
question  but  that  it  is  a  great  boon  to  the 
public  generally,  by  enabling  those  to  whom 
it  would  have  been  otherwise  impossible,  to 
have  some  memento  of  their  friends  for  almost 
nothing :  this  is,  therefore,  a  great  social  ad" 
vantage. 

I  have  myself  been  delighted  vrith  the  won- 
ders and  process  of  photography,  and  I  have 
done  everything  in  my  power  to  advance  it 
from  the  first,  and  perhaps  not  unsuccessfully ; 
and  I  am  quite  sure  of  this,  that  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  aid  Fine  Art  in  a  very  important  de-» 
gree,  in  the  hands  of  an  artist,  and  one  who 
has  passed  through  such  severe  labours  as>  are 
necessary  to  acquire  the  principles  of  art,  and 
also  a  facility  of  outline-drawing,  as  well  as  of 
colouring,  without  which  there  can  be  no  real 
artist ;  but  the  fear  is,  (hat  as  idleness  is  one  of 
the  component  parts  of  our  nature,  and  as  it  is 
seen  that  so  much  is  done  by  photography 
without  the  least  knowledge  or  practice  of  art, 
that  many  may  be  disposed  to  f or^o  the  neces- 
sary application  in  order  to  constitute  a  firsts 
rate  artist. 

It.  is  a  fair  calculation,  that  out  of  every 
hundred  labourers  in  the  vineyard,  at  least  ten 
would  become  good  artists ;  but  now  I  thiak 
that  there  wiU  be  a  graduated  scale  dotvn-- 
wards,  ani  that  very  few.  comparatively,  will 
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be  disposed  to  undergo  the  severe  ordeal  of 
stady  as  respects  Fine  Art ;  and  this,  I  repeat, 
is  to  be  regretted,  as  it  will  more  or  less  affect 
every  branch  of  the  art. 

Allow  me  to  add,  that  the  observations  which 
have  been  made  respecting  Sir  William  Ross 
(who,  alas!  is  now  beyond  recovery),  I  am 
quite  sure  that  he  never  would  have  changed 
his  mode  of  practice  in  his  profession ;  and  let 
'me  observe,  that  I  consider  him  to  be  the  best 
miniature  painter  that  ever  lived  in  this  or  any 
country ;  and  with  respect  to  Thorbum,  it  is 
a  subject  of  regret  that  he  has  left  a  branch  of 


with  a  specimen  of  hiB  carbon-printing.  The  picturei 
exhibited  by  that  g»ntleman  were  not  kit  in  our  rooms 
for  inspection  ana  comparison.  We  cannot  inform 
you  of  any  locality  in  London  where  you  can  see  such 
a  print ;  but>  doubtless,  an  opportunity  will  be  afforded 
at  the  approaching  Exhibition. 

H.  2).  H. — Your  suggestions  are  in  type. 

J,  K  8. — ^The  picture  should  tone  in  about  ten  mi> 
nutes ;  but  it  is  firaquently  longer.  Finish  the  prints  as 
soon  after  printing  as  possible ;  you  will  thereby  secure 
better  colours. 

T.  F.  jr.  {Maida  Cottage).— ^e  must  refer  you  to 
No.  71,  in  which  an  old  subscriber  asks  the  same 
(mestion  relative  to  oolourinff  of  photographs.  We  hsTC 
alinnrs  seen  success  attend  those  instructions. 

fke  Early  Sj)ring.—We  never  heard  of  the  dark 


the  profession  in  which  he  evinced  such  great  1  tent  which  you  mquire  about    The  creat  fault  of  these 
powers.     Still  I  do  not  agree  with  the  obser-   contrivances  in  general  is  ^  ^\®^®^^i!;,5S 
^tions  made  as  regards  his  determination.     I  •  ^^^^  «^^  "^^  ""  ^"""^^  '"''^^  ""^  ^^^^ 
have  no  doubt  but  that  he  has  taken  careful 
measure  of  his  abilities,  and  that  he  will  arrive 


at  great  eminence  in  a  larger  sphere  of  art, 
more  especially  as  he  is  a  young  man. 

Wm.  J.  Newtok. 
♦»♦  Sir  William  Newton  having  felt  ag- 
grieved that  we  had  not  inserted  his  communi- 
cation at  the  time  of  its  reception,  after  mature 
deliberation,  we  now  give  it  to  our  readers, 
leaving  it  to  them  to  estimate  its  importance. 
—Ed. 


ANSWEES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  regret  that  in  our  last  Number  (anparentlv 
firom  the  loss  of  a  sheet  of  the  short-hana  writer^s 
notes,  and  also  from  their  being  supplied  to  us  at 
such  a  late  period  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
prevent  inaccuracies  from  occurring)  it  was  not 
stated  that  Mr.  Hardwich*8  paper  was  read  before 
the  observations  of  Mr.  Ennel  were  made.  Some 
typographical  errors  also  occur,  especially  in  the 
report  of  Mr.  Malone's  observations:  circum- 
stances took  place  to  prevent  a  proper  revision  of 
the  press,  the  funeral  of  the  late  Air.  R.  Taylor 
also  havinj^  tflken  nlnrc  nn  the  day  usually  de- 
voted to  the  forwarding  of  this  Journal. 


by  the  wind. 

W.  Lyndon  5wmM.— Thanks  for  your  picture  of  the 
graveyard,  which  u  certainly  one  of  the  most  artistic 
that  photography  has  produced. 

E.  K  P.  {Sunderland).— If  you  refer  to  Mr.  Lyte^i 
communication  in  tlu)  present  Number,  you  will  see  it 
is  needless  to  reply  further  to  your  questions. 

Alfred  Keene.—li  you  look  to  our  last  Numb*-,  you 
will  see  that  your  request  has  been  attended  to. 

Enquirer. — Messrs.  Hollingsworth's  mill  is  at  ToviJ, 
near  Maidstone ;  but  you  can  obtain  their  nhotograpbic 
paper  at  almost  any  of  the  dealers  in  London. 

W.  J\  (2b«i«^-AflM).— Specimens  from  the  tomng* 
bath  described  by  Mr.  Hardwich  stLU  remain  in  our 
rooms.  If  you  take  notice  of  the  picture  produced 
during  the  Isst  meeting  of  the  Society,  you  will  per- 
ceive that  it  is  all  that  can  desired.  The  mode  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte  in  oui;  present  Number 
also  gives  beautiful  results. 

Z.  X.  (DiiA^jn).— Xhe  tomng-bath  described  in  our 
last  Number  may  be  used  for  plain  or  albuminiied 
paper.  We  beUeve  that  the  after-application  of  best 
IS  very  useful  in  securing  permanence. 

W.  H.  (Kilkenny).— I.  We  cannot  give  you  the  in- 
formation you  require  respecting  the  progress  whicn 
has  been  made  in  the  turpentine  wax-pajw  process. 
Photographers  would  do  well  to  direct  their  attention 
to  the  many  advantages  which  paper  possesses  over 
glass  for  conveyance,  portability,  &c. ;  no  doubt,  re- 
search will  enable  us  to  accelerate  and  improve  many 
of  the  modes  already  in  use.  The  late  Mr.  Archer, 
in  his  earliest  trials,  used  paper  coated  with  collodion, 
and  with  better  results    than  he  for  a  long  while 


^.^!!~il?L"ifl°ll?™^°:^^  afterwards  with  the  use  of  glass,    1  pap^ 

ne^tive  is  very  portable,  and  safe  ror  preservation. 
2.  Write  to  Mr.  Sutton,  St  Brelade's  Bay,  Jersey, 

J.  Penrioe.—!.  If  you  follow  the  instructions  given, 
success  must  attend  your  practice:  by  sending  us  s 
picture  we  shall  be  better  enabled  to  judge  of  the  cause 
of  failure.  2.  The  process  described  in  this  Number 
gives  beautiful  tones.  Specimens  will  be  exhibited  m 
our  reading-rooms. 

Comnwnieations  received,  — On  the  Metagclatine 
Process,  by  the  Kev.  C.  P.  Cleaver,  which  shaU  »p- 

rr  in  our  next;  W.  G.  D.;  Juvenis;  Inauirer; 
Blaxwell  Lyte ;  M)ert  Moxham ;  J.  B.  Mert?er : 
S.  F. ;  Mr.  B.  W.  drice,  with  endowire,  for  which 
thanks  are  offered ;  Dr.  Wright. 

Mr.  Baynham  Jones'  and  Mr.  Francis  G.  Hiot* 
communications  diall  appear  in  our  next. 

All  Communications  for  the  Journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Editor,  at  the  Publishers,  Messrs.  TATi.ot 
and  Frahcis,  Bed  lion  Courts  Fleet  Street^  S.C. 


our  office,  unaccompanied  with  any  name  or  de- 
scription. 

Several  complaints  have  reached  us  of  the  non- 
deliyery  of  this  Journal;  and  in  every  instance 
where  inquiry  has  been  made,  it  has  been  un- 
doubtedly posted  by  the  publishers.  Members 
and  subscrioers  would  thereK>re  do  weU  to  address 
the  post-office  authorities  thereon  in  any  in- 
stance where  delay  or  non-delivery  takes  place. 

A  Subecriber  (F.  C.).—AM  from  3  to  5  drops  of 
chloroform  to  an  ounce  of  collodion  which  is  in  the 

Slatinous  state  that  you  describe.  Probably,  if  you 
kve  had  it  some  time,  a  Utde  ether  may  be  required. 
Collodion  should  stand  a  day  or  so  after  every  addi- 
tion. We  cannot  recommend  particular  makers:  we 
have  received  samples  from  the  same  makers,  which 
have  varied  much,  though  intended  to  be  alike. 

A.  J.  CAn  Old  SubBcrOery-^Wnie  direct  to  Mr. 
Pounoy,  Porchester,  who,  no  doubt,  will  furnish  you 
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Reabkbs  not  very  ^larp  of  sight  may  perhaps 
TtmaA  a  norel  arraD^ssment  in  the  headii^  of 
oar  Journal  to-day.  We  ask  leave  to  call 
their  attention  to  the  fact,  and  to  the  reasons 
wfaieh  have  indneed  the  CoimGil  to  make  it. 
We  are  known,  in  the  short-hand  of  the  trade 
and  of  aocietr,  as  the  Photographic  Joomal. 
Oor  aeeacmt.^  kept  in  this^e,  advertke- 
ments  are  taken  in  this  name.  Our  letters 
afe  addressed  to  the  Photographic  Journal, 
and  it  appeare  with  this  title  and  saperscription 
in  our  columna*  Whenerer  literary  or  poii- 
tinl  TueMvgBfpacB  do  ua  the  honour  to  quote 
from  oor  pagesv  they  invariably  designate  us 
by  thia  title.  Tm  the^  fomgn  press,  to  foreign 
institutions,  and  to  foreign  correspondents  we 
aie  unknown  esoept  by  tbis  our  brief  designa- 
tioQ.  We  oorselree  advertise  our  columns  to 
let  as  those  of  the  Photographic  Journal.  In 
8host>  thxB  is  our  name,  and  we  are  acknow- 
ledged, by  it  whesever  that  soiaaoe  is  studied, 
and  that  art  is  j^uetised,  which  it  is  our  sole 
datf  to  pffomote  and  represait.  Such  being 
the  fact  as  rf^gords  our  rcdation  to  ihe  world  oi 
business  and  of  letters,  we  have  thought  it 
Qsefbl,  by  a  sli^t  modi&cation  of  the  type,  to 
bfing  our  head^^es  into  a  more  exact  oor- 
reqKmdenee  with  our  accepted  puUic  charaoter 
and  nam«.  l%is  orraiBgemeat^  however  slight 
in  appearance  and  unsubstantial  in  reality, 
mill  prove,  we  are  led  to  believe,  a  ocMivenience 
to  the  many  persons  who  have  business  rela- 
tions with  our  columns. 

The  pnbHc,  as  well  as  our  readers,  have 
alieady  been  informed  by  the  '  Court  Circular' 
that  the  Prince  Consort  visited  the  sixth  Ex- 
bibition  of  the  Society  at  the  GaUery  of  British 
iortists,  SnflbllrStreet:  Onr  Patron  made  some 
sog^eetdon^  for  the  benefit  of  Photographic 
Stieoee,  which  it  will  bethedutyof  theSecietary 

vol,  T. 


to  ask  the  aid  of  the  Members  in  carrying' out, 
namely,  in  the  preservation. by  the  Society  of 
specimens  of  photogra^  exhibited'  on  the 
present  as  well  as  on  former  occasions. 

The  BichibttiGn  is  now  open  to  the  public, 
and  they  wiU  no  doubt  appreciate  the  beautiful 
collection  there  exposed  to  view. 

Our  readers  must  take  this  timely  notice  not' 
to  engage  themselves  for  the  evening' of  the 
20th,  as  on  that  day  the  Council  propose  to 
invite  the  Members  and  Mends  of  the  Society 
to  a  soiree,  to  be  held  in  the  rooms  of  tiie 
Exhibition. 

A  Cifystal  Palace  Art- Union  is  annouaced, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Bight  HonouraUe 
the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council 
for  Trade,  in  which  aa  important  feature  will 
be  a  distribntion  of  photographs. 

"  The  works  proposed  to  be  included  within 
the  sphere  of  tiie  Society's  operations,"  says 
the  cirpular  of  the  managers,  "  comprise  pic- 
turesi  drawings,  engrBving»,sculpturo8,bnm«e8, 
carvings,  j^otographs,  enamel  and  porcelain' 
paintings,  as  well  as  selected  examples  of  the 
higher  branches  of  ornamental  art,  in  \ddch 
Great  Britain  has  recently  made  such  marked 
pregresff,  but  which  still  requires  such  aids  as 
this  project  cannot  fail  to  afford,  and  wfaicir 
they  wiU  effectnalfy  receive  from  the  laige  and' 
abundant  resources  of  the  Crystal  Palace." 

Photography  has  done  a  great  deal  for  the 
Crystal  Palace ;  we  are  glad  to  find  the  Palace 
preparing  to  pay  some  portion  of  its  very 
heavy  debt  to  the  Art. 

The  prizes  will  consist  in  part  of  photo- 
graphic and  stereoscopic  pictwres, 

AxoiBsa  yearhaa  dawned  upon  U0>  destined  to 
pass  away  in  its  turn,  in  Time's  own  unrekn(r 
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ing  manner,  and  to  develope  its  &ilures  and 
successes ;  but  while  we  accommodate  our- 
selves to  the  novelty  of  18*59,  it  may  not  be 
without  interest  to  look  back  and  note  what  has 
been  done  in  Photography  in  the  bygone  1858. 

Perhaps  the  most  pleasant  feature  in  our  re- 
trospective glance  is,  that  both  the  science  and 
art  of  Photography  have  considerably  advanced. 
It  has  been  successfully  employed  to  delineate 
astronomical  phenomena  in  South  America ;  and 
a  photographic  atlas  of  the  moon's  phases  has 
been  constructed  by  Secchi  at  Rome.  In  the 
Parisian  hospitaLs  it  has  been  adopted  to  pre- 
serve a  record  of  cases  of  disease  and  distortion 
which  present  any  interest  to  the  physician  or 
the  surgeon,  and  to  furnish  representations  of 
dissections  more  accurate .  and  useful  to  the 
student  than  the  most  highly-finished  drawings. ' 

We  have  had  good  proof  of  the  facility  with 
which  photography  can  delineate,  with  won- 
derful minuteness,  the  intricate  and  beautiful 
structure  of  microscopic  objects.  We  are  told 
that  aU  difficulties  which  prevented  the  appli- 
cation of  photograhy  to  wood-engraving  have 
been  overcome;  and  we  can  speak  in  very 
favourable  terms  of  the  photoglyphs  of  Mr. 
Fox  Talbot,  and  are  very  hopeM  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  be  able  to 
etch  a  photograph  on  copper  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Of  the  "  carbon  process  "  of  Pouncey  there 
seems  eveiy  prospect  of  perfectly  successful 
results.  We  hardly  dare  to  say  much  of  photo- 
lithography ;  it  is  a  tender  subject ;  but  after 
the  Due  de  La>iie's  prize  has  been  awarded, 
we  may  be  able  to  enlarge. 

Dry  processes  have  been  industriously  stu- 
died, and  even  now  have  been  reduced  to  such 
practicability  as  to  give  much  encouragement 
to  future  experimenters. 

This  short  and  very  imperfect  review,  while 
it  gives  us  cause  for  gratulation  on  what  has 
been  already  done,  fully  shows  us  the  vastness 
of  the  field  stiU  open  to  honest  and  serious 
study.  Let  us  hope  that  persevering  investi- 
gation in  '1859  may  produce  great  results, 
and  widen  the  glorious  sphere  of  our  art ;  let 
us  trust  that  in  future  there  will  not  be  found 
a  photographer  who  will  lend  himself  to  the 
production  of  a  picture  which  can  debase  the 
art  he  practises,  but  that  all  will  cooperate 
for  its  further  advancement,  and  the  amuse- 
ment and  enlightenment  of  the  age. 


giving  the  papers  at  length,  do  not  Oierehy 
adopt  the  views  or  opinions  oftJie  authors. 

No  notice  can  he  taken  of  anongmous  communis 
cations.  Whatever  is  intended  for  insertion 
must  he  authenticated  hy  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  writer  :  not  necessarilg  forpuh^ 
lication,  hut  as  a  guarantee  of  his  good  faith. 

The  same  proviso  extends  to  communications  to 
the  Editor. 


The  Council  of  the  Photographic  Society,  in 
proposing  to  print  in  the  Journal  abstracts  of 
papers  read  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings,  or  in 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Ohdikakt  Geitebal  Meeting. 

Januabt  4,  1869, 

Roger  Fentow,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed. 

The  Obadolils  stated  that  Mr.  Turner  had 
expressed  his  wish  to  retire  from  the  Council, 
and,  accordingly,  they  recommended  for  elec- 
tion Mr.  Edward  Kater,  F.R.S.,  who  was 
a  former  and  very  valuable  Member  of  the 
Council. 

He  then  asked  if  any  gentleman  had  any 
members  to  propose  as  officers  of  the  Society 
in  the  place  of  any  of  those  who  are  suggested 
by  the  Council  for  election  at  the  General 
Meeting,  because,  if  not  then  proposed,  it 
would  be  too  late  at  any  future  period  to 
do  so. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  balloted  for 
and  elected  Members  of  the  Society : — ^Heitst 
Habbison  Allan,  Esq. ;  David  C.  M'Cojwel, 
Esq. ;  J.  Wellings,  Esq. ;  J.  M.  Mackie,  Esq. ; 
Andbew  Lighton,  Esq. ;  and  Captaik  the 
HoK.  Willlah  B.  be  BLAaCIBE. 

Mr.  Gutch  exhibited  a  series  of  photo- 
graphic views  illustrative  of  geological  phe- 
nomena, which  were  much  admired. 

Dr.  Holden,  in  illustration  of  a  conununi- 
cation,  exhibited  some  specimens  of  carbon 
printing,  now  removed,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Pouncey's  specimens,  to  the  Exhibitioxi 
in  Suffolk  Street. 

Mr.  Pouncey,  of  Dorchester,  then  read  the 
following  paper  on  Carbon  Printing ; — 

Sib, — Inexperience  in  the  regulation  of 
meetings  like  the  present,  stood  somewhat  in 
my  way  at  my  last  appearance  before  this 
Society. 

As  I  was  not  able  to  examine  and  reply 
to  many  misconceptions,  which  were  partly 
avowed  by  certain  members,  and  partly  im  — 
plied,  I  beg  on  this  occasion  to  commence  my 
remarks  by  the  four  foUo^ving  statements : — 
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1.  That  my  prints  were  not  sent  to  the 
Society  in  the  first  instance,  until  a  member 
of  Ihe  Printing  Committee  had  solicited  me  to 
aend  them;  and  correspondence  had  taken 
place  as  to  what  I  would  take  to  give  the  pro- 
cos  up  to  them. 

2.  That  I  neyer  have  appeared  before  the 
Society  or  the  Printing  Committee  as  an  appli- 
cant for  their  bounty. 

3.  That,  after  the  method  of  a  subscription 
had  been  adopted  and  very  nearly  carried  out, 
independently  of  the  Photographic  Society 
altogether,  to  say  that  I  attended  the  last 
meeting  in  order  to  make  some  use  of  £he  So- 
ciety, was  \mjust  and  absurd.    And 

4.  That  my  appearance  on  that  occasion  was 
doe  to  an  advertisement  and  pressing  Editorial 
notice  which  appeared  in  the  Society's  Journal, 
and  that  my  chief  object  was  to  ascertain, 
what  I  had  long  suspected,  namely,  that  there 
▼ere  no  carbon  prints  forthcoming  to  meet  my 
own. 

And  now.  Sir,  I  wish  to  make  a  very  few 
observations  to  show  the  fluctuations  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  gen- 
tlemen connected  with  photographic  interests ; 
the  change  which  has  come  over  their  views 
ance  the  first  announcement  of  my  process, 
according  as  they  have  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  it;  to  take  an  instance,  on  turning  to  the 
'  Photographic  Notes '  of  1st  September,  1858, 
we  find  Mr.  George  Shadbolt  declaring,  that, 
in  his  opinion,  the  whole  process  must  end  in 
Mure.  In  the  comments  of  the  same  gentle- 
man, upon  the  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting, 
we  find  him  now,  however,  asserting  that  the 
process  **  holds  out  a  very  fair  encouragement 
for  a  reasonable  expectation  of  future  excel- 
lence;" and  further,  that  "it  is  much  to  bo 
regretted  that  Mr.  Pouncey  had  not  some 
negatives  better  adapted  to  display  his  process, 
as  we  are  convinced  that  even  now  it  is  capa- 
ble of  better  results  than  those  he  exhibited." 
1  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  was  any  fault  of 
iir.  Shadbolt's  that  he  should  have  begun  by 
predicting  that  my  process  woidd  end  in 
fiulnre,  and  ended  by  as  strongly  prophesying 
future  excellence.  "-4  change  has  come  over 
^  tpirit  of  his  dream,^* 

TioB  has  happened  with  all  discoveries.  They 
have  been  the  more  warmly  opposed,  the 
more  decidedly  the  truth  was  destined  to  be 
nmdered  apparent;  and  I  cannot  expect  the 
^^^n  process  to  be  exempt  from  the  same 
ordeal.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  ready  and 
^nlling  to  do  all  honour  to  those  who,  having 
Enounced  it  in  the  dark,  are  as  wilHng  as 
^.Shadbolt  seems  to  be  to  acknowledge  its 
merits  on  becoming  enlightened  regarding 
Aim.    But  I  have  one  more  word  to  say :  Mr. 


Shadbolt's  opinion  of  September  1st  drew  from 
me  a  private  letter  to  the  Editor  of  *  Photo- 
graphic Notes,'  in  which,  upon  reviewing  it,  I 
find  embodied  the  substance  of  my  whole 
claims  on  behalf  of  carbon  printing;  and  I 
consider  these  remarks  to  derive  additional 
weight  fi'om  the  fact  of  their  having  been  at 
first  quite  a  private  communication  between 
myself  and  Mr.  Sutton,  although  I  cannot  now 
regret  that  they  were  published  by  him : — 

"  I  reoeiTcd  yours  of  August  31  st,  yesterday.  You 
sav  you  cannot  get  depth  by  the  trials  you  have  made. 
I  have  printed  pictures  since  I  saw  you  with  as  much 
depth  as  an  onhnary  engraving.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
assert  that  I  can  obtain  all  1  wish  in  a  picture  at  all 
times,  but  this  I  do  assert,  that  I  hare  pictures  that 
contain  all  half-tone,  detail,  and  depth;  therefore  if 
the  process  will  give  it  in  one  case,  it  will  in  another, 
the  same  conditions  being  present  If  we  do  not  ob- 
jtain  it,  it  is,  1  honestly  beUeve,  through  imperfect 
manipulation,  which  we  cannot  expect  to  understand 
all  at  once.  Again,  we  know  that  many  persons  would 
not  look  favourably  upon  photographs  oi  any  kind  for 
years,  imtil  their  vision  had  be^  educated,  as  it  were. 
Hence  arise  many  objections  to  photography,  even 
now.  Apply  the  same  remarks  to  carbon  pictures,  and 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  taste,  and  as  we  cannot  account 
for  taste,  such  objections  are  not  wortli  notice." 

And  as  Mr.  Sutton,  with  myself,  has  been 
spoken  of  in  connexion  ^vith  the  carbon  pro- 
cess, I  may  here  mention  that  it  was  after 
reading  in  the  'Notes'  his  description  of 
photographs  exhibited  in  1858,  that  I  directly 
enclosed  two  carbon  prints  in  a  letter  to  him. 
I  had  read  all  that  was  then  being  published, 
the  'writers  of  which  were  perfect  strangers  to 
me,  but  fi*om  what  I  had  read  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  gentleman  was  the  tJien 
only  writer  that  would  appreciate  a  carbon 
process.  I  mention  this  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  my  correspondence  with  Mr.  Sutton, 
— a  correspondence  induced  from  no  personal  or 
private  predilection,  but  arising  solely  from  my 
perusal  of  his  writings ;  and  I  refer  to  the 
progress  of  Mr.  Shadbolt's  conversion,  simply 
in  order  to  observe  that,  whilst  I  can  fully 
understand  the  difficulty  of  grasping  at  a  per- 
fect novelty,  which  many  may  feel  all  but 
insurmountable,  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  cau- 
tion all  those  who  may  indulge  in  long  speeches 
concerning  the  carbon  printing,  or  any  other 
process  they  may  not  have  mastered,  of  the 
manifest  dangers  of  being  carried  away  by  pre- 
conceived notions,  and  of  the  propriety  of  being 
careful  not  to  warp  their  minds  in  prejudfces 
to  which  the  practical  knowledge  I  may  myself 
^ve  attained,  and  to  which  I  sincerely  wish 
othera  to  attain  also,  may  one  day  render  one 
and  all  of  us  altogether  superior.  I  am  free 
to  confess  that  I  know  but  very  little  compared 
with  what  we  all  wish  to  know,  and  what  we 
no  doubt  shall  know  hereafter,  in  regard  to 
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-ttiis  and  other  processes ;  and,  in  proof  of  my 
assertions,  I  ^all  most  willingly  submit  to 
any  cro^s-ezamination  of  what  I  may  state  in 
the  course  of  this  evening  at  any  part  of  its 
proceedings,  and  shaU  Chappy  V  give  any 
'  explanation  in  my  power.  I  am  here  to  ex- 
plain anything  in  reference  to  the  process,  to 
retract  nothing,  and  therefore  I  come  at  once 
to  the  cause  that  instigated  my  experiments 
in  carbon  printing.  Having  announced  my 
intention  to  publish  an  "Illustrated  History 
of  the  County  of  Dorset,"  in  which  I  reside,  I 
could  by  no  means  satisfy  myself  that  photo- 
graphs printed  by  silver  would  be  permanent ; 
I  therefore  printed  by  every  variety  of  method 
my  own  brain  could  suggest,  and  by  every 
means  devised  by  others,  but  coidd  not  arrive 
at  any  definite  result  as  regarded  permanency 
in  silver  printing.  I  have  photographed  on 
and  printed  from  stone  in  various  ways,  and 
ventured  to  maintain  it  in  operation  through- 
out the  publication  of  no  less  than  four 
.  parts  of  my  "  Dorset  Illustrated,"  each  part 
containing  no  fewer  than  twenty  pictures. 
Had  I  supposed,  therefore,  that  carbon  print- 
ing would,  at  your  last  meeting,  have  reverted 
into  mere  photolithography,  I  could  have  pro- 
duced before  you  a  hundred  specimens  by  the 
side  of  each  one  then  exhibited. 

I  believe  that  no  one  has  a  greater  prejudice 
in  favour  of  photography  than  myself,  although 
I  perfectly  agree  with  the  statement  made  at 
the  last  meeting  that  we  should  have  the 
benefit  of  all  these  processes,  and  therefore  I 
have  brought  with  me  this  evening  several 
stones  in  diifercnt  stages  of  manipidation,  in 
order  that  we  may  first  examine,  and  perhaps 
arrive  at  some  definite  conclusion,  on  what 
principle  or  mode  of  worlring  we  may  hope  for 
success  in  this  direction. 

These  stones  are  now  before  you,  and  I  will 
explain  what  I  mean  in  reference  to  them. 
And  if,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  we  speak 
of  a  stone  process  as  photolithographj-,  and 
carbon  printing  as  direct  from  the  negative, 
we  shall  not  hereafter  be  confused. 

Stone  No.  1. — ^This  process  was  introduced 
at  the  last  meeting,  when  the  following  state- 
ments were  made : — 

''  Dr.  Frankland  thinks  that  a  resinous  body 
IB  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  this  substance, 
and  it  is  this  resinous  substance  which  enables 
us  to  apply  the  ink,  or  prevents  us  washing 
.away  the  surfJEice  where  the  light  has  acted. 
At  all  events,  the  parts  resisted  ^ater,  and 
that  is  an  important  thing  in  the  Hthographic 
process." 

What  parts  resisted  water? 

It  is  cloar  the  stone  will  not  resist  water^ 
nor  i/it  intended  that  it  should ;  nor  will  ^e 


bichromate  solution,  how  nmch  soever  it  is  or 
has  been  exposed  to  light :  perhaps  we  -shall 
presently  have  it  explained  more  fully  what 
was  meant.  The  statement  proceeded, — ^^'You 
will  bear  in  mind  the  proeess  whidi  requires 
you  to  put  a  positive  on  the  stone  is  a  dis- 
advantage for  the  negative,  because  there  is 
the  double  process." 

Now,  stone  No.  1  has  a  drawing  produced 
from  a  negative,  and  you  will  not  fisdl  to  ob- 
serve that  the  drawing  so  produced  is  non- 
inverted.  Here,  again,  there  is  a  mistake; 
as  every  one  knows,  who  is  acquainted  with 
printing  from  stone,  that  to  obtain  a  picture 
in  its  correct  position  it  must  be  printed  frtwn 
an  inverted  drawing,  whether  that  drawing  is 
produced  by  light,  by  the  lithographers  pencil, 
or  any  other  means ;  therefore  all  persons  who 
have  ever  worked  at  a  stone  process  (and  you 
know,  Sir,  there  is  always  a  wide  difference 
between  those  who  work  and  those  who  talk 
only)  win  find  that  a  negative  cannot  be 
worked  from  with  advantage,  nor,  indeed,  at  all, 
without  we  first  turn  the  film.  All  workers 
on  a  stone  process  will  tell  you  this  is  the  first 
difficulty  which  stares  them  in  the  face.  What 
then,  I  ask,  was  meant  by  the  statement  at  the 
last  meeting  ?  It  surely  could  not  mean  that 
we  required  a  non-inverted  drawing  on  the 
stone  to  print  from;  if  so,  we  should  have 
inverted  impressions.  Let  us  continue  our 
examination :  the  next  step  is  to  pass  the 
lithographic  ink-roller  over  the  surfiace.  We 
will  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  the  pic- 
ture you  see  already  drawn  by  light  takes 
ink,  which,  according  to  the  statement  made 
at  the  last  meeting,  would  be  the  case  (and 
here  I  must  beg  you  most  particularly  to  ob- 
serve, the  ink  is  not  absorbed  by  the  stone, 
but  simply  held  to  the  stone  by  the  substance 
you  now  see  on  its  surface,  which  substance 
can  be  removed  by  water).  The  lithographic 
printer  then  proceeds  in  the  usual  way,  and  as 
he  proceeds  he  passes  a  wet  sponge  over  the 
stone  after  each  impression,  before  rolling,  to 
prevent  the  clean  parts  of  the  stone  from  taking: 
ink ;  but  by  this  means,  the  ink  not  being  in 
the  stone,  but  merely  in  the  substance  attached 
to  it,  he  breaks  up  the  foundation  of  the  draw- 
ing in  the  course  of  printing.  Besides,  in 
the  course  of  operation  the  drawing  becomes 
clogged,  and  the  only  remedy  is  to  wash  the 
stone  dean,  and  roll  it  up  again. 

What  then  becomes  of  the  drawing  ? 

It  must  be  i-emembered  the  ink  was  not 
originally  in  the  stone,  but  on  it  only,  couse- 
qoently  his  drawing  is  destroyed.  In  £Etet,  as 
soon  as  the  drawing  becomes  clofpged,  he  muBt 
cease  to  take  impressions. 

Now  let  us  examine  stone  No.  2» — Here  the 
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diBVing  ii  tha  vevene  of  the  fonner.    This 

boBg  tibe  pEodaetiDii.of  a  positive,  ytm  will  at 
o&oe  peioeiTe  the  diawisg  is  inyeited  just  as 
w^  mot  it,  in  ovder  to  piodaoe  non-inyerted 

pktDBty  or,  in  other  words,  as  they  appear  in 

nabue.  You  will  peroeiye,  also,  that  the 
dawing  on  this  stone  is  that  on  which  the 
hght  has  not  acted,  oooseqoently  the  ink  is 
abmrbed  in  the  stone,  and  not  l^  any  substance 
on  it^  in  contradiBtinJction  to  the  fonner ;  and, 
as  the  printer  prooeeds,  he  rcms  no  risk  of 
breaking  up  the  drawing  by  the  applioatian  of 
water  to  any  extent ;  and  if  in  course  of  ope- 
ration the  drawing  bec<Hne8  clogged,  he  can, 
withoat  hesitation,  wash  it  ont  in  the  usual 
way  witiiont  ike  least  fear  of  destroying  any 
pait  of  it.  The  ink-roller  then  being  passed 
OFer  the  stone,  the  drawing  appears  clean 
again,  and  the  printer  piooeeds  as  before. 
'6ns  process  has,  therefore,  a  decided  advan- 
tage over  any  other,  inasmuch  as  the  ink  re- 
maioB  in  the  stone  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  principleB  of  lithography,  namely,  clean 
ink  on  a  dean  stone,  without  soap  or  sugar, 
or  anything  else ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  all 
pnu^tical  Uthographers  will  corroborate  my 
^tements.  Should  any  be  present,  I  will 
tliank  them  to  say  if  I  am  right  or  wrong.  * 

Another  advantage  is,  that  if  the  drawing  on 
stone  No.  2  requires  touching  up,  it  is  easily 
performed  by  a  sharp  point,  which  would  ndt 
he  perceptible  firom  the  other  parts  of  the 
picture.  Xot  so  with  stone  No.  1,  on  account 
of  the  difference  that  must  always  exist  be- 
tween the  lithographer's  pencil  and  tlje  sub- 
stance here  used  as  the  vehicle  for  ink. 

I  have  now  practically  illustrated  to  you 
the  piineiple  on  whioh  alone  we  can  hope  for 
^soeoess;  but  by  no  stone-process  at  present 
can  we  obtain  impressions  equal  to  direct 
pnnting  in  carbon  fiom  the  negative ;  hence  it 
was  that  I  perceived  the  necessity  of  prosecu- 
ting my  experiments  further  in  that  direction. 
^0  proceed,  therefore,  I  next  produced  a  num- 
her  of  prints  in  bichromate  of  potass,  developed 
with  ^Ihc  acid  and  protosulphate  of  iron.  By 
this  method  I  could  not  produce  a  clean  print; 
the  whole  picture  partook  of  an  inky  blueness^ 
I  then  mixed  bidiromate  and  gum  arabic,  equal 
puts,  in  solution,  developed  as  before,  and  pro- 
<teed  very  presentable  pictures. 

And  here  again  I  was  sadly  disappointed  to 
^T  after  a  short  time,  unmistakeable  signs  of 
^^>^ing.  Thus  I  was  as  far  c^  from  accom- 
pltthing  my  desire  as  before.  It  then  occurred 
^  me,  if  I  could  stain  the  biohrcHnate  solution 
^th  any  oolouring:  matter,  so  that  neither 

•Aft  tniB  put^  of  tfao  proeeedingB  s  profinsipmil*  sen* 
^|nin  caaamkitwMAvad  perfeody  agreed  withw. 


light  nor  develofmr  Aonld  hawe  Bujtbimg  to  da 
with  yielding  the  colour  which  fbnns  the  pie* 
toie,  I  nng^t  be  certain  the  resists  would  be 
permanent.  Here  again  I  was-  disiq[»poiBted, 
I  produced  various  stains  or  odours  from  log^ 
wood,  beet-root,  cochineal,&o.,  and  added  others 
to  them,  to  obtain  a  rich  brown,  but  could  not 
get  sufficient  depth.  Nor  were  the  pictures 
I  did  obtain  permanent.  I  then  resartsd  to 
carbon,  believing  that  if  by  this  means  I  pro- 
duced pictures,  they  would  be  imperishable ; 
and  the  result  of  one  of  my  earliest  experi*- 
ments  I  keep  treasured  up  in  a  portfolio,  care- 
fiilly  preserved.  Unsightly  as  it  may  appear, 
it  gave  me  hopes  (and  I  still  hope  that  my 
opponents  will  one  day  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  it  treasured  up  in  the  British  Museum). 
I  have  printed  with  various  carbons ;  and  that 
which  I  prefbr  is  vegetable  carbon,  the  same 
as  used  for  the  manufacture  of  printer's  ink. 
I  applied  the  carbon  in  various  ways,  with  a 
view  to  produce  an  even  surface,  but  could  not 
succeed  until  I  adopted  the  method  of  brush- 
ing the  surface  with  a  large  flat  bnish.  The 
paper  I  first  used  was  Marrion's,  slightly  albu- 
Sed ;  and  those  spedmens  fiist  8ho4  here 
were  printed  on  the  back  of  it.  But,  although 
I  could  produce  detail  and  half-tone,  this  paper 
would  not  imbibe  enough  of  the  solution  to 
give  depth,  consequently  I  continued  to  print 
on  various  qualities  of  paper,  until  I  produced 
the  specimens  now  before  this  meeting ;  and  as 
the  whole  arc  printed  from  the  same  negative, 
kindly  lent  me  by  Dr.  Diamond,  I  shoidd  be 
glad  if  any  number  oi  persons  present  would 
say,  which  they  believe  to  be  carbon  and  which 
silver. 

Those  prints  are  produced  on  a  paper  dif- 
ferent to  any  previous  specimens.  It  is  not 
what  is  usually  called  plate-paper  (that  would 
be  too  absorbent) ;  nor  have  I  found  any  of  the 
usual  photographic  papers  give  good  results. 
My  own  de&iition  of  this  paper  is,  a  Black** 
sized  paper,  which  I  press  or  prepare  (with  an 
apparatus)  after  it  comes  from  the  manufac- 
turer, previous  to  applying  the  solution.  I 
have  had  considerable  labour  and  trouble  in 
reference  to  paper,  and  believe  this  to  he  an 
important  point  of  the  process,  as  the  speci- 
mens now  before  you  will  perhaps  prove* 
Having  the  paper  ready,  I  lay  it  face  upper- 
most on  a  flat  board  or  glass,  and  proceed  as 
follows : — 

1.  Prepare  a  saturated  solution  of  bichro- 
mate of  potass. 

2.  Prepare  a  common  solution  of  gum  arabie, 
about  the  consistency  of  thin  varnish* 

3.  Prepare  vegetshle  carbon,  by  grinding  it 
with  a  muller  on  a  paint-stone  or  slab,  in;  the 
same  manner  that  a  painter  grinds  his  colours; 
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aad  be  careM  that  it  is  ground  veiy  fine.     It 
is  to  be  groond  with  water. 

4.  Mix  together  equal  parts  of  solutions  (1) 
and  (2) — say  four  drachms  of  each  to  th»  ounce, 
and  then  add  one  drachm  of  No.  3. 

5.  Stir  the  whole  well  together  with  a  glass 
rod,  and  strain  it  through  the  finest  muslin 
that  can  be  obtained. 

6.  Now  apply  the  prepared  solution  in  the 
following  manner : — ^Lay  the  paper,  &ce  up- 
permost, on  a  glass  slab,  or  a  very  level  and 
smooth  board ;  the  glass  is  the  best  of  the  two. 
Commence  coating  freely  with  a  broad  camel's- 
hair  brush,  laying  on  a  copious  supply  over  the 
whole  surfiEtce,  and  then  allow  the  paper  to 
absorb  for  about  two  minutes. 

7.  This  done,  remove  the  superfluous  liquid 
thus: — Take  a  painter's  4-iuch  hog's-hair 
**  softener,"  and  -work  it  regularly  over  the 
paper,  with  an  alternate  verti<»l  and  horizontal 
motion,  until  the  whole  presents  a  smooth,  even 
surface,  partially  dry.  The  drying  may  then 
be  completed  by  the  fire. 

[Operators  will  of  course  have  inferred  that 
the  whole  of  these  operations  must  be  carried 
on  in  a  dark  room.  They  should  also  be  in- 
formed, that  any  other  method  of  application, 
including  floatiug,  &c.,  will  prove  ineffectual.] 

8.  Expose  in  the  usual  way,  varying  the 
time  according  to  light,  say  about  four  or  five 
minutes  in  the  sun,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  in 
the  shade.  This,  however,  will  be  affected  by 
the  intensity  of  the  negative,  time  of  year,  &c. 

9.  On  the  removal  from  the  pressure-frame, 
lay  the  picture,  face  downwards,  in  a  fiat  dish 
of  clean  water,  taking  care  to  exclude  all  air- 
bubbles.  It  will  be  found  advisable  to  place 
some  slight  weight  upon  the  picture,  that  the 
back  may  thus  be  retained  wholly  under  water 
and  kept  free  from  stains.  The  time  of  soak- 
ing may  be  roughly  stated  at  five  or  six  hours ; 
though  in  some  cases  of  over-exposure  pictures 
may  remain  in  the  water  for  days  and  come 
out  equally  good. 

It  may  be  observed  here,  that  when  the  high 
lights  of  the  picture  appear  soon  after  im- 
mersion, the  operator  may  conclude  that  he  has 
under-eofposedf  or  that  lus  gum  arabic  is  too 
thick — ^which  last  fault  may  be  corrected  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  more  bichromate.  It  Ls 
preferable  to  find  the  picture  developing  evenly 
all  over.  Each  picture  must  be  in  a  separate 
dish,  and  finally  washed  under  a  gentle  stream 
of  clean  water  from  a  tap  or  a  lip  cup.  Should 
the  margin  be  not  quite  clean,  pass  a.  camel's- 
hair  brush  carefully  over  it  before  rinsiag  from 
the  tap,  and,  if  needful,  any  parts  of  the  pic- 
ture, but  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  soak- 
ing only. 

You  will  perceive,  as  I  have  before  stated, 


that  the  superfluous  solution  is  removed  from 
the  face  of  the  paper,  so  that  the  sensitive 
coating  being  in  the  paper,  the  action  of  the 
light  on  the  bichromate  hardens  it  in  proportion 
to  the  exposure.  When  exposed  sufficiently, 
an  outline  of  the  picture  is  to  be  seen  by  trans- 
parent light,  if  the  paper  has  not  b^n  pre- 
pared too  dark  .  On  removing  them  from  the 
printing-frame,  I  place  each  print  separately 
in  water,  tace  downwards :  those  parts  not 
operated  on  by  light  come  off. 

If  I  find  that  the  black  stays  on  too  mach,I 
increase  the  proportion  of  gum ;  if  ,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  comes  off  too  mnch,  I  increase  the 
proportion  of  bichromate.    The  proportion  of 
carbon  is  regulated  according  to  the  depth  re- 
quired in  the  pictures  about  to  be  printed ;  tl«» 
quantity  is  very  small ;  and  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  prepare  the  paper  too  black,  as  the 
usual  depth  of  an  ordinary  silver  print  is  not  so 
black,  nor  are  the  lights  so  white,  as  in  carbon 
printing.     Hence  the  mistake  that  many  per- 
sons make  when  looking  on  a  carbon  print. 
If  with  silver  we  print  so  as  to  produce  the 
same  amount  of  depth  that  a  carbon  print  con- 
tains, the  majority  of  our  negatives  would 
leave  no  whites ;  and  if,  to  remedy  this  defect, 
we  were  to  allow  the  silver  prints  to  stay  longer 
in  the  toning-bath,  the  remedy  would  be  as 
bad  as  the  disease :  I  have  no  doubt  whatever 
but  that  fading  begins  here,  and  continues  after- 
wards more  or  less  according  to  circumstances. 

I  may  here  be  allowed  to  ask,  what  are  the 
features  of  a  good  photograph?  I  consider 
them  to  be  depth,  detail,  half-tone,  and  pure 
light.  As  to  what  constitutes  a  good  picture 
in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  is  another  ques- 
tion. Here,  again,  have  arisen  many  mistakes 
in  reference  to  carbon  printing.  I  beg  to  re- 
mind you  that  it  is  purely  a  question  of  print- 
ing, i^nd  not  one  of  taste,  that  we  are  met  to 
consider  this  evening.  The  question  of  taste  or 
colour,  tint,  &c.,  should,  I  think,  form  subject- 
matter  for  future  consideration,  as  any  tint  can 
be  obtained  by  the  carbon  process.  Then,  as 
pure  photographs  in  carbon,  do  not  the  prints 
you  have  before  you  contain  the  features  I  have 
mentioned  ?  But,  beyond  this,  the  more  valu- 
able characteristic  is  the  absolute  durability, 
which  characteristic,  we  cannot  fail  to  observe, 
all  my  opponents  have  carefully  kept  out  of 
sight. 

After  all,  then,  may  we  not  now  ask  whether 
photography  has  not  gained  a  stage  in  its 
history,  at  which,  permanency  being  within 
reach,  it  becomes  the  .duty  of  every  photo- 
grapher to  sink  all  minor  differences,  and  unite 
in  advancing  that  branch  of  the  science  by 
which  alone  permanency  can  be  insured  ?  Do 
not  the  specimens  now  before  you  prove  t  at 
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the  60*1)011  procesa  is  sosceptible  of  overcoming 
all  defidencies  which  might  at  first  appear  ? 
And,  considering  the  short  time  that  has  been 
allowed  for  improyement,  and  the  small  amount 
of  skill  expended,  in  proportion  to  that  spent 
bj  man  J  of  the  most  scientific  men  for  years 
pasty  has   not  the  carbon  process  advanced 
in  dvezy  sense  beyond  any  other  ?    It  in  fact 
appears  to  me,  from  my  experience  in  the 
matter,  to  be  a  question  only  of  manipulation, 
in  which  the  greatest  adept  will  succeed  in 
producing  the  best  pictures..    But  this  I  look 
upon  as  by  no  means  the  highest  estimate 
which  we  ought  to  put  upon  the  carbon  pro- 
cess, so  long  as  it  is  admitted  that  80  per  cent, 
of  the  silver  prints  are  liable  to  obliteration 
within  a  comparatively  short  period,  and  that 
ultimately  the  whole  will  become  pieces  of 
blank  paper. 

Here  allow  me  to  read  an  extract  cut  from 
a  photographic  paper,  November  26,  1858: 
Article  'QuestionableSubjects  for  Photography:' 
"  But  there  is  this  consolation,  in  addition 
to  the  almost  certain  fact  that  the  demand  must 
sorely  Ml  off,  that  the  slides  so  printed  will 
&de ;  so  that  what  was  once  a  stupid  or  im- 
proper picture,  will,  in  the  course  of  time, 
become  something  infinitely  better — ^a  slide  of 
white  paper." 

fiere  this  fact  is  acknowledged,  if  not  proved. 
What  a  waste  of  photographic  labour  must 
this  seem  to  involve,  in  the  face  of  a  process  by 
which  absolute  ponnonency  is  attained  without 
any  sacrifice !  Were  it  only  for  the  sake  of 
pennanency  alone,  and  for  the  preservation  of 
the  interestiiig  labours  of  our  photographers  to 
future  generations,  I  should  therefore  say  that 
the  carbon  process  at  least  deserves  a  &ir 
trial.  You  can  no  longer  accuse  one  of  any  re- 
serre  in  this  matter ;  nor  would  I  have  with- 
held my  explanations  so  long,  had  1  been  met 
in  a  d^erent  spirit ;  but  if  at  the  first  there 
were  no  carbon  prints  to  be  seen  except  those 
of  my  own  production,  for  the  future  it  wiU  be 
your  fault,  not  mine,  if  they  are  not  forth- 
coming in  abundance. 

I  have  exhibited  before  this  Meeting  this 
ereaing  a  niunber  of  photographs  printed  both 
in  silver  and  carbon  froip,  the  same  negative : 
the  carbon  prints  are  so  perfect  sl  fae-nmiU 
of  the  silver  prints,  that  many  present  cannot 
distinguish  the  one  from  the  other. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  such  a  demon- 
atration  is  sufficient  proof  that  the  carbon  pro- 
un  gives  results  equal  in  appearance  to  silver : 
the  difference  that  exists  between  a  carbon 
print  and  a  silver  print  is,  that  one  may  pro- 
bably &de,  the  other  remains  imperishable: 

The  difficulty  I  have  hitherto  experienced  in 
<>btaining  the  particular  kind  of  paper  wiU  not 


exist  in  future;  therefore  operators  can  be 
supplied  either  from  myself,  at  DorchestoTi  or 
any  of  my  agents,  with  aU  that  is  requisite. 
I  believe  operators  will  experience  most  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  the  carbon  suitable ;  there- 
fore I  have  prepared  a  quantity,  ready  for  use, 
in  bottles  at  2s,  6d,,  each. 

The  Secbetabt  stated  that  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Holden,  of  Durham,  had  requested  him  to 
read  a  letter,  detailing  his  experience  in  Mr. 
Founcey's  process. 

"  Darhain,  Janoaiy  3, 1859. 

"  Br.  Holden,  understanding  that  the  subjeot  of  dis- 
ouwion  at  the  next  Meeting  of  the  Society  is  to  be  Mr. 
Pounoej's  otfbon  process,  ventures  to  send  to  the 
Meeting  the  result  of  some  careful  experiments  fie  has 
made  upon  it 

"  He  provided  himself  with  every  requisite  for  the 
process — carbon,  paper,  brushes,  Ac  —  by  applyins 
for  them  to  Mr.  Pounoey  himself^*  and  strictly  followed 
the  printed  directions  and  other  hints  which  were 
kincw^  furnished  by  that  gentleman. 

**  He  considers  that  the  process  gives  excellent  results 
where  a  broad  effect  is  to  be  marked,  and  great  strength 
of  light  and  dark  As  yet,  however,  in  the  result, 
there  is  an  abeenoe  of  middle  tint  and  aerial  tone, 
which  certainly  leaves  room  for  further  improvementk 
if  it  be  not  wholly  attributable  to  Dr.  Holden's  want 
of  practice  in  the  process. 

**  He  considers  the  preparation  of  the  paper,  as  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Pounoey,  to  be  a  matter  of  ^reat 
nicety  and  uncertainty,  and  that  failures  will  be  liitely 
to  occur  from  (his  cause  far  oftener  than  in  the  com- 
mon process. 

"  But  the  greatest  objection  to  the  process,  as  at  pre- 
sent set  forth,  is  that  there  seems  to  be  no  criterion 
whaitver  of  the  proper  time  of  exposure.  Not  the 
faintest  trace  of  pictures  could  be  discerned  either  by 
reflected  or  transmitted  light,  in  any  one  instance,  be- 
fore putting  them  into  water;  not  even  when  they 
were  afterwards  found  to  be  very  much  overdone. 
Until,  therefore,  some  alteration  can  be  made  in  the 
process  by  which  this  last  objection  can  be  removed, 
ne  considers  it  to  be  of  but  little  use  to  the  photo- 
grapher who  is  simply  desirous  of  multipljring  proofs. 
At  the  same  time,  he  thinks  that  the  objections  he 
has  mentioned  seem  by  no  means  insuperable,  and 
that  the  process,  when  improved,  is  likelv  to  become^ 
of  great  value  on  account  of  its  undoubted  perma- 
nency." 

Dr.  Diamond  observed,  in  respect  to  it,  that  having 
seen  Mr.  Pounoey  operate,  he  could  detect,  in  a  very 
duU  day,  effects  produced  by  the  operation  of  the  li^i 
which  in  Mr.  Holden*s  experiments  were  not  notice- 
able. 

Mr.  PouHCET. — May  I  be  allowed  to  say  one  word 
with  respect  to  lialf-tones?  These  pictures  are  all  printed 
froia  a  nt^gative  whidi  Dr.  Diamond  has  kindly  lent 
me,  and  it  cannot  be  said  there  is  a  great  contrast  there 
between  lights  and  darks. 

A  Mbmbbr. — May  I  ask  Mr.  Pounoey  if  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Holden  can  be  satisfactorily  answered — that  is, 
whether  there  is  sufficient  evidence  on  the  face  of  the 
picture  of  the  proper  length  of  exposure  in  the  press- 
ure-frame? 

Mr.  PouNCXT. — I  think  Dr.  Diamond  partly  an- 
swered that  question  when  that  gentleman  said  he  saw, 
me  operate. 

Blr.  Malonb  stated  that  he  was  the  occasion  of 
bringing  on  this  discussion,  and  that  the  subject  of  the 
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photoUiiiogs^bEio  prooeu  of  H.  PMtetriB  WMrintiitiaAfll^ 
oonnected  wiu  the  sulyeot  of  cazlK)!!  printing,,  and 
mad^  BOme  extended  obiervations  on  thaA  prooees,  wbieh 
If*  Poitovin  kept  eeeroti  Be  further  said — I  nnd-  Mj^.* 
Pomiotv  is  atfll  under  tlie  faUao^  tbat,  beoBuee  80  per 
oenfc,  of  the  etrUer  photographa  faded,  thej  must  in* 
herentlyfada  But  do  the  present  photographs  fade?  If 
the  present  photographs  do  not  neoeasarily  fade,  I  say, 
for  the  present  purposes,  they  are  as  good  as  carbon. 
We  are  speridng  now  aa practical  men ;  andl  say  acain, 
in  spite  of  the  sneers  that  have  been  thrown  out  fwout 
practieal  men — and  I  beHere  I  have  had  as  muehprac- 
tioe  48  amy  man — ^if  we  look  at  it  as  practiQ^  men,  and 
if  we  are  obliged  to  shield  our  printe  from  noxious  at^ 
mospheres,  stUl  they  are  permanent,  though  not  so  per- 
manent as  carbon,  because  tiiey  will  not  stand  chemical 
agents.  I  showed  you  some  which  had  been  kept  in  a 
poitfolio  which  had  not  faded.  I  mentioned  one  which 
had  been  ke^t  in  a  book  in  the  city  of  London,  of  which 
hock  the  morocco  binding  was  completely  rotted  by  the 
gas,  and  in  that  the  penciUings  of  nature  are  preserfed; 
and  I  will  show  to  any  gentleman  a  photograph  printed 
in  1844,  which  looks  as  fresh  and  free  from  signs  of 
fading  as  any  of  the  present  time.  That  is  aohalknge: 
as  long  ae  that  remains  autiienticatedly  un&ded^  we 
must  acknowledge  that  silTer  prints  do  not  neoessairily 
fade.  Then  I  am  met  with  the  statement  that  80  per 
cent,  hare  gona  We  well  know  that  in  1844  we  none 
of  us  knew  the  exact  amount  of  washing  required.  I 
know  now  that  there  must  hare  been  a  trace  of  hypo- 
sulphite ■  of  soda  left  in  erery  picture  of  that  period, 
ana  yet,  in  spite  of  that  trace,  many  of  these  pictures 
remun ;  and,  if  so,  what  may  we  not  erpect  with  our 
present  ekiU  and  knowledge  of  the  past?  Supposing 
Tor  a  moment  that  the  carbon  prints  are  equal  to  rilver 
prints,  then  is  the  carbon  process  likely  to  be  easier  in 
ita  application  than  the  silrer  process?  After  wash- 
ing it,  must  we  find  out  that  it  is  done  too  much  or  too 
H'oIeL?  If  that  is  the  ease,  it  is  inferior  to  the  present 
mode  of  printing.  If  by  any  case  it  is  possible  that 
the  silver  shall  fade  and  cannot  be  presenred,  then, 
if  the  carbon  print  will  give  you  delicacy  enough, 
you  will  use  that  process,  and  by  no  means  oppose  the 
use  of  it ;  but,  certainly,  having  an  eye  to  all  toese  pro- 
cesses} I  an  very  happy  to  see  their  progress,  however 
far  the  enthusiasm  of  the  inventor  may  sometimes  over- 
bdonee  his  judgment. 

Bfr.-fiHADBOLT. — Sir,  as  Mr.  Pouncey  has  made  some 
rather  pointed  allusions  to  me,  I  presume  I  may  be 
permitted  to  observe  upon  them.  He  says,  "  that  a 
very  considerable  change  has  came  o*er  the  spirit  of  the 
dream  "  with  regard  to  me.  Probably,  if  that  be  the 
caaa  he  will  remember  that  when  I  firet  tmdertook  to 
publish  the  remarks  that  might  occur  to  me  in  connexion 
with  photo^phy,  I  stated  that  I  should  not  be  bai^- 
wBrd  in  giving  my  opinion,  although  I  might  afterwards 
haivoto  alter  Uiat  opinion,  because  one  could  only  judge 
by  the  effects  that  were  then  before  you,  and  not  of  those 
which  might  be  before  you  in  future.  I  have  ever  in- 
tended to  state  candidly  my  impression  at  the  moment; 
and  it  is  not  because  I  have  thought  unfavourably  of  a 
prooessthat  I  should  not,  when  I  am  convinced  to  the 
oontn^,  admit  that  my  prognostications  were  not  cor- 
rect With  regard  to  Mr.  Sutton,  I  regret  that  I  have  used 
hia  name  at  all.  With  regard  to  a  certain  gentleman 
who  has  been  mixed  up  by  Mr.  PounoOTin  this  matter 
of  carbon  printings  I  think  thafc  Mr.  Founoey  has  ex- 
poncBoed  far  more  injury  than  anything  I  ooold  have 
said,  or  any  one  else  here  have  done  to  &ia.y  the  publi- 
cation of  ms  j^rooeas.  This  gentleman  haaeLaimed  for 
tl»  OBvbon  prmting  proceM — nak  up  to  the  present  day, 
but  months  back — a  position  fully  equal  to  silver  prints 
inainitajuetntieeffeets.  Now  alt£M>n^  we  have  fasd  laid 
biJMFfl  utthis  evening  soma  exosUent  qwonMBS^f  the 


oarban^prooesBk  Icaaniifcyetadmitftfaai  thsg^aie  equal  to- 
the  silver  printo  of  the  same  subject:  t&y  are  good^ 
and,  as  I  admitted  the  other  evening,  fullof  promise; 
battheioiffan'absettoeof  ^ist  atmoqifaericeireet  which' 
is  a  sine  qud  nan.  Mr.  Pouneey  haa  dttmad  for  the 
carboirpnoesB  ^Ebeto  per&otiy  equal  to  the  ailver  print- 
ing. He  will  excuse  me  by  saying  he  is  under  a  misap- 
prehension as  to  the  expression  '*  half-tones :"  itimphes 
a  gradation  in  every  phase  from  deep  shadow  tonem^ 
light ;  and  in  thiis  holding  up  one  of  Mr,  P.'s  exhtbOed 
prints]  therei8no)ialf<>tone;  the  nearest approadi  toil 
IS  in  tiat  deep  shadow. 

Mr.  PouircEY. — I  produce  that  picture  as  containing 
no  whites. 

Mr.  SHADBOi/r.  — With   regard   to   contfluung  no 
whites,  the  half-tone  is  produced  bjr  a  sli^t  gnmola* 
tion.    Now,  in  a  silver  print  there  is  no  granulation. 
In  a  silver  print  it  is  more  like  a  softened  wash  of 
sepia  or  of  Indian  ink.    You  will  perceive  t^t  in  this 
s^er  print  there  is,  under  the  arch,  a  beautiful  grada*' 
tion  from  deep  black  to-^rey.    Now,  a  remark  which 
I  recently  made,  and  which  I  should  have  made  to 
Mr.  Pouneey  upon  our  last  meeting,  was,  that  this 
carbon-printing  process  offers  a  very  material  advan- 
tage, provided  we  can  carry  out  a  little  more  of  the 
numipulatory  parts,  in  oonset^uenoe  of  ito  preaenting 
the  possibility  of  using  nc^gatives  which  we  aril  weak 
neg^ves.    My  opinion  is,  tliat  it  will  be  found  that 
negatives  of  that  class  are  the  best  negatives  for  the 
carbon-printing  process,  and  they  are  preciidy  those 
whidi  are  the  worst  negatives  for  the  silver  printing. 
I  stated  at  the  outset  that  I  did  not  think  the  carbon- 
printing  process  presented  favourable  aspects,  in  oonr 
sequence  of  the  material  employed — the  bicliromate  of 
potash.    In  every  species  of  photography  which  I  have 
seen  in  which  the  bichromate  of  potesh  has  been  used, 
an  exaggeration  of  light  and  shade  haa  been  presented. 
Mr.  Pouneey  has  called  attention  to   a  statement  in  a 
periodical,  to  the  effect  that  80  per  cent,  of  photography 
will  fadQ.    I  think  that  that  is  a  renaark  made  in  an 
exceedingly  loose  Aianner. 

Mr.  Shadbolt  concluded  his  observations  with  some 
repUes  to  Mr.  Maloaa  and  in  asking  some  questions 
ofMr.  Pouneey. 

Mr.  PouNCBY. — In  reply  I  may  state,  first  of  all 
with  reference  to  taking  the  negative,  it  is  "  necessity 
which  is  the  mother  of  invention."    When  I  wanted  to 
get  a  negative,  I  did  not  employ  a  prism ;  but  when  I 
coated  a  piece  of  glass,  I  put  it  into  the  camera  the 
reverse  way ;  I  then  took  another  piece  of  glass,  and, 
with  some  gntta-percha  from  my  pocket,  1  fastened 
them  together  and  dropped  them  down,  so  that  I  tjius 
took  my  negatives  as  I  wanted  them.    Gtentiemen  must 
not  think  that  I  am  not  up  to  all  these  dodges.    I 
believe  that  the  gentleman  stated  at  the  last  meeting, 
that  he  admitted  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  silver  prints 
faded.    May  I  be  allowed  to  ask,  how  many  Aided  by 
the  side  of  that  one  which  now  remains  unchanged  in 
the  pendllingB  of  nature?  Supposing  that  there  are  one 
or  two  left,  will  thatprove  that  silver  printing  is  per- 
fect?  I  think  not    ThenP  may  be  allowed  to  refer  here 
to  what  was  stated  by  a  gentleman.    I  believe  at  one  of 
the  meetings  of  the  Society  he  prodoced  a  namber  of 
prints,  and  said,  "  Look  at  these.    I  believe  that  the 
toning  of  those  printo  is  due  to  hyposulphite  left  in 
the  paper.    They  have  been  to  almo^  every  dimato  in 
Europe,  and  they  are  as  good  now  as  then,  so  that  here 
is  the  greatest  pnsria"     Can  we  gather  from-  Mr. 
Malone's  remarloB  that  the  hypoeulphto  is  nob  tha 
cause  of  fading?    Now,  with,  refisrenea  to  Mr«  Sbad^ 
bolt's  questions,.  I  cannot  give  any  definite  name  for 
the  paper.    I  should  call  it  a  Uiick  drawing^pa^ 
which  IS  vwy  absorbent    That  [hoiding  tijrm  print]  is 
a  print 'Which  is  prepared!  befoio  puiiiiiHi  ^»  ""•"^ 
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quoBoe  of  whioh  U,  that  the  htnA.  is  stuck  on.  The 
^t0  here  are  presaed  before  the  solution  is  put  in. 
The  brash  is  what  b  oalled  the  ^orar-inch  long-hair 
aofteoar,  not  a  badger-hair.  I  worked  fint  with  the 
bsd^-hair,  and  had  two  badger-hair  brushes,  one  of 
viiich  was  worn,  and  I  found  that  upon  laying  that  aside 
sod  using  the  other,  X  did  not  get  such  good  results.  It 
stvock  me,  aa  that  was  so,  that  a  long-hair  brush  would 
do  it  bettor,  and  I  found  it  so.  Is  there  any  other 
qaeation? 

Mr.  DsLFBREiER. — ^It  18  not  stated  what  the  solu- 
tion is. 

Mr.  PovBOBY. — Equal  parts  of  saturated  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potash  and  a  solution  of  gum-arabic : 
I  cannot  gire  you  anv  definite  rule  for  the  proportions. 
I  disBolTe  I  ounce  of  gum-arabic  in  3  ounces  of  water ; 
br  the  time  that  is  dissolved  the  water  is  evaporated, 
and  I  have  been  obliged  to  bring  it  thin  enough.  It 
is  a  solution  of  gum-arabic  about  the  consistency  of 
thin  Tarnish ;  for  if  you  have  it  too  thick,  it  is  more 
likely  to  break.  The  best  proportion  I  know  at  pre- 
sent is  equal  parts ;  and  the  advantage  is  in  reproducing 
KsroeengraTings.  Just  ask  any  printseller  of  London 
if  he  has  any  very  old  prints ;  perhaps  he  will  produce 
one  no  larger  than  xnis,  and  ask  you  twenty  guineas 
for  it,  although  it  originally  only  cost  a  guinea;  and 
you  can  produce  him  any  quantity. 
Mr.  SnAnBOLT. — ^There  is  one  point  that  to  m^mind 

S' vas  more  promise  of  success  than  almost  anything  else 
r.  Pounoey  has  mentioned,  and  that  is,  that  he  finds 
it  neooMary  to  use  varying  proportions  of  bichromate 
with  gum,  in  order  to  follow  up  the  varying  density  of 
his  negatives :  that  shows  there  is  a  control. 

Mr.  Sbba^ttan  Davis. — Sir,  there  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  difficult  eauctly  corresponding  with  the  difficulty  of 
the  ordinary  photograph,  and  mat  is,  to  entirely  re- 
move the  sensitive  solution  from  the  paper,  because  the 
danger  seems  to  me  to  be  in  the  lights  darkening.  I 
may  say  tliat  some  time  since  I  was  practioallv  en- 
tf^ed  in  lithography,  and  I  was  then  convinced  that 
by  no  possible  means  could  we  get  a  photograph  from 
the  stone  for  this  reason,  because  there  is  always  the 
difficulty  of  fiUing  up  the  intermediate  spaces,  and  no- 
thing on  stone  will  ^ve  the  equal  gradations  of  shade 
preiented  by  the  ordmary  photographs ;  and  this  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  insuperable  objection. 

Mr.  Malovx. — I  have  been  asked  a  question,  and 
perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  reply.  \\  ith  reference 
to  the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  I  am  sorry  that  there 
seems  to  be  a  great  misapprehension  with  regard  to  the 
present  pictures.  If  the  whole  of  the  former  ones  had 
uded,  yet  if  we  have  one,  from  the  year  1844,  still 
containing  hyposulphite  of  soda,  it  foUowa  that  it  must 
be  equally  permanent,  or  more  permanent  if  there  is 
none,  liow,  if  this  gentleman  will  just  bear  in  mind 
that  if  we  have  but  one  print,  there  is  the  fact  which 
cannot  be  concealed,  and  never  shall  be,  while  I  have 
the  power  to  produce  that  print. 

Mr.  DsLFBBBiBR. — ^It  seeuiB  to  be  a  question  of  whe- 
ther the  earbon  can  be  brought  up  to  rival  the  silver  in 
excellence,  and  not  a  question  of  permanency.  We  are 
here  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  carbon  process,  and 
not  the  &ilttre  of  the  silver. 

Mr.  HroHBa. — I  think  we  ou^t  to  look  leniently 
at  the  codewrours,  seeing  that  his  process  in  so  oom- 
pSKstively  short  a  time  stands  so  nigh,  and  its  main 
merit  is' that  in  which  our  process  is  the  weakest.  If, 
daring  a  few  weeks,  sodi  a  chanee  can  be  produced 
jp  his  printe,'we  may  reaeonably  hope  that  it  may  be 
wJiaauad  stiD  fwfther ;  but  evm  tupposing  it  oould  not 
go  fiothcr,  UMre  doilbtleB>would  be  found  a  use  for  it, 
sod  it  would  &U  at  once  into  ita  proper  place.  I,  for 
one,  cannot  see  why  we  should  not  have  several  diflbr- 
vvA-praiftiBg  fveoenes,  as  we  hare  diSanatv^kar  pnn 


We  have  the  oediiiaiy  caloiype,  which  is  h&m- 
tifttl  when  portrayiag  tustieity,  and  we  have  the  ordi- 
naa^  wet-ooUodion  and  dry-ooUodion  proeosses  md 
nauaeam ;  but  hitherto  we  have  had  but  <me  pnntiag 
process,  whioh  is  marvellous  in.  its  first  eustenee,  ciring 
us  first  the  red  hue,  which  we  have  got  rid  ef;  but 
with  it  we  have  got  rid  of  a  good  many  of  our  piefenies 
too,  for  I  think  the  fading  of  a  great  many  is  due  4o 
the  villainous  old  hypo-Mth.  In  the  dagueneotype 
we  had  a  very  perfect  process  projected  and  oairied 
out  by  Baguerre;  but  that  process  just  wanted  one 
finishing  point  to  arrive  at  its  present  exoeUenoe,  after 
arriving  at  which  it  never  moved  beyond.  It  requinsd 
the  film  of  gold  to  be  preotpitatod  over  it,  and  tbaaei»c- 
tures  are  the  most  permanent  whidi  the  Art  has  yet 
shown.  This  brings  me  to  notice  that  Mr.  Hardwwh 
almost  supplies  in  his  process  something  like  what  Sizeau 
supplies  in  his  daguerreotype.  We  all  expected  that  it 
was  gold  upon  whi(^  we  had  to  depend  for  permanency ; 
but  it  was  so  mixed  up  wiihhypo,  and  until  it  wasaepi- 
rated  from  hypo,  we  could  have  no  dependence.  Now, 
Mr.  Hardwich  on  the  last  occasion  presented  a  very  in- 
teresting process,  and  I  dare  say  that  many  of  us  owe 
since  attempted  to  work  it  out  with  different  d«rees  of 
success.  We  all  like  albumen  prints,  and  untiu  lately 
it  has  been  almost  impossible,  except  with  some  suf- 
phurettbag  compounds,  to  get  a  good  deep  colour.  I  do 
really  think  that  I  am  not  exag^rating  when  I  say  that 
photo^phy  has  now  stood  in  that  position  untel  we 
had  thia  interestin|;  exposition  of  Mr.  Hardwich'son  the 
last  occasion.  With  respect  to  -the  observations  of  Mr. 
Malone,  I  do  not  think  that  the  silver  prints  should  be 
so  perpetually  compared  with  the  carbon.  Let  photo- 
lithography and  aU  its  subsidiary  branches  go  on ;  it 
is  the  plain  direct  printing  on  paper  which  is  the  object; 
and  although  we  may  import  the  Bister  Arts  into  our 
own,  it  is  quite  beside  the  question. 
A  MBMBBR.-;-The  question  resolves  itself  into  two 

S Dints,  the  appeanmce  and  tiie  permanency.  With  Mr. 
ouncey's  permission,  when  I  came  into  ^e  room,  I 
pointed  out  all  that  were  silver  and  all  that  were  carbcm ; 
there  is  therefore  the  difference  of  half-tone,  whidb  I 
think  depends  entirely  on  the  amount  of  exposure,  no 
matter  what  the  process  is.  The  difficulty,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  lies,  not  m  taking  the  half-tone,  but  in  getting 
that  smoothness  by  which  you  pass  from  one  tone  to 
another.  In  Mr.  rounoey's  there  seems  to  be  a  certain 
roughness,  as  though  the  prints  were  produced  by  a  sort 
of  continuation  of  little  spots.  Permanency  i»a  che- 
mical question,  and  can  only  be  solved  by  chemieal  in- 
quiries. It  appears  to  me  tliat  all  silver  prints  have 
something  in  them  by  which  they  will  inherently  £Mte. 
My  theory  is,  that  in  all  our  processes  the  action  of  li^^t 
is  not  on  the  metallic  compounds,  but  on  the  organic 
matter  with  which  those  compounds  are  in  contact. 
The  distinction  between  inorganic  and  organic  is  not 
sufficientiy  defined ;  but  yon  will  find  that  in  all  oases 
the  action  of  light  is  upon  the  organic  matter,  and  not 
upon  the  inorganic  matter.  In  all  sUver  prints  then, 
in  whatever  way  produced,  negatives  or  positives,  I  re- 
gard the  picture  to  be  a  compound  of  organic  matter 
and  sulpnur ;  and  so  long  as  these  are  united  there  will 
always  be  the  great  danger  of  the  light  and  the  damp, 
and  other  atmospheric  mfluenoes  combining  together  to 
oxidise  the  silver  and  throw  it  down  in  a  metaUicform, 
until  at  last  we  have  nothing  but  the  metallic  silver  in 
the  paper,  forming  so  slight  a  layer  that  all  the  picture 
is  obhterated.  This  being  the  ease,  I  think  that  the 
substitotioQ  of  carbon  for  silver  is  a  -very  greatetep  in 
advance.  It  may  besaid  thatrwehaveorymio  snbstanw ; 
but  there  is  no  substance  in  nature  so  permanent  as  the 
sesqui-oxide  of  chromium,  idiich  we  must  take  to  xeouiiti 
in  nie  paper,  and  whi^  has  been  snlqeot  to  the  imiiijuj 
teit^oKm^BhotogrqihicSoeieiy  of  Jtea;  tteefim.! 
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think  it  is  our  duty  to  enoouni^  the  carbon  proooBs. 
The  cause  of  fSedling  in  silver  prints  appears  to  me  to  lie 
in  the  fact,  that  more  or  less  of  an  acia  solution  of  sul- 

Ehite  of  Boda  has  been  used  instead  of  the  alkaline  so- 
ition,  and  in  the  second  place  in  the  atmospheric  con- 
dition. I  cannot  agree  that  the  daguerreotype  is  more 
permanent,  because  it  has  not  jot  been  subjected  to  the 
same  severe  tests  that  photographs  lu^e. 

Mr.  Malonb  made  some  further  obserrations,  ex- 
pressing his  favourable  opinion  of  the  silver  process  of 
printing  now  in  general  use. 

Mr.  HuGUES.  — As  regards  permanenev,  the  early 
daguerreotypes  fixed  by  gold  are  in  endless  numbers 
compared  with  the  numbers  that  were  produced  at  that 
time;  and  the  daguerreotype,  I  repeat  emphatically, 
does  not  fade ;  and  there  are  many  old  daguerreotypists 
in  this  room  whose  .greatest  yearning  are  for  the  dura- 
bility of  the  daguerreotype ;  they  did  not  sulphurate ; 
a  bluish  film  was  sometimes  formed  near  the  edge, 
which  was  effectually  removed  by  the  application  of 

ride  of  potassium,  and  so,  I  imagine,  wotdd  a  sul- 
•izing  be  remedied  in  a  photograph.    Did  any  one 
ever  try  cyanide  of  potassium  ? 

A  Voice. — Yes. 

Mr.  Hughes. — ^And  what  of  the  print  ? 

A  Voice. — Out. 

This  last  monosyllable  brought  Mr.  Hughes  to  his 
seat  with  the  suddenness  of  an  electric  shock,  amidst 
much  suppressed  merriment,  upon  which  the  Chairman 
seised  the  merry  moment  to  remind  the  meeting  that 
the  discussion  had  been  prolonged  far  beyond  tne  ap- 
pointed time,  and  that  each  side  of  the  question  had 
been  fully  discussed  in  their  meetings. 

The  CiiAiBMAN  then  stated  as  follows : — I  think  it  is 
the  feeling  of  the  Society  that  it  is  veiy  desirable  that 
Mr.  Pouncey  should  go  ^on  with  his  process,  and  that 
all  who  have  the  time  and  means  should  labour  to  assist 
him,  but  that  they  will  still  continue  to  prefer  the  silver 
process,  which  is  most  beautiful,  ever  remembering  the 
proverb,  "  that  all  that  is  Imght  and  most  beautiful 
must  fadty  I  remember,  in  photographing  a  manu- 
script of  Alexandrinus,  I  noticed  that  all  the  material 
with  which  the  writing  had  been  formed,  which  I  may 
now  say  was  carbon,  and  which  was  tlio  general  mate- 
rial of  manuscripts,  had  so  corroded  the  vellum,  that 
the  letters  were  only  represented  by  the  actual  cutting 
out  of  the  vellum  surface,  so  that  even  the  most  im- 
perishable materials  have  onlv  a  limited  duration.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  even  carbon  prints  are  not  ever- 
lasting. The  precaution  taken  at  the  British  Museum 
to  ensure  the  safety  of  prints  is  incrrasing ;  they  are 
eonstantlv  obliged  to  be  brought  out  to  the  air,  and 
dried  and  watched  with  as  much  care  as  little  children. 

I  must  now  convey  to  Mr.  Pouncey  the 
thanks  of  the  Society  for  the  paper  which  he 
h&s  read,  and  wish  him  every  success. 

We  have  also  the  promise  of  a  paper  from 
Mr.  Pretsch  on  a  Idndrcd  subject. 

I  have  now  to  remind  the  Society  that  it  is 
the  evening  for  them  to  ap])oint  Auditors  to 
audit  the  accounts  of  the  Society  for  the  past 
year.  I  must  therefore  call  upon  the  meeting 
to  appoint  two  Gentlemen  to  jKiiform  that  duty, 
accoi^g  to  the  regulations  of  the  Society. 

Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Foster,  Messrs. 
Hbate  and  Hamilton  were  unanimously  elected 
Auditors.  The  Meeting  then  adjourned  to 
Tuesday  the  1st  of  February,  which  will  be 
the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Society. 


'  Caihon  Printing, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Jowrwd, 

Socielr  of  Arts.  Manu£utures  and  Commeroe, 
Adelphi,  London,  January  6,  1859. 

Sa, — ^The  length  to  which  the  discussion 
ran  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  pre- 
vented me  from  expressing  my  views  in  refer- 
ence to  the  specimens  of  carbon  printing  ex- 
hibited that  evening  by  Mr.  Pouncey,  in  illus- 
tration of  the  paper  he  then  read.    I  must 
confess,  frx)m  what  I  had  seen  of  that  gentle- 
man's productions  on  former  occasions,  I  was 
not  favourably  impressed  with  the  capabiliti^ 
of  the  process ;  but  the  specimens  since  pro- 
duced by  Mr.  Pouncey,  and  shown  on  Tuesday 
evening,  exhibited  so  marked  an  advance  upon 
what  had  hitherto  been  done,  and  were  in  them- 
selves so  good,  that  I  am  anxious  to  urge  on 
our  Members  the  importance  of  turning  their 
attention  to  the  working  out  this  process,  now 
that  Mr.  Pouncey  has  given   us  his  moduA 
operandi.     It  is  true  no  portraits  were  ex- 
hibited, nor  any  landscapes  with  fine  aerial 
perspective;  but  after  what  has  been  done, 
there  would  appear  every  reasonable  hope  of 
the  process  being  rendered  capable  of  succeed- 
ing even  in  such  directions. 

The  prints  exhibited  were  veiy  beautiful; 
and  even  should  the  process  never  become 
adapted  for  portraits,  &c.,  Mr.  Pouncey  has 
shown  that  at  all  events  there  is  a  large  class 
of  interesting  subjects  to  which  it  is  well 
adapted,  and  in  which  it  succeeds  admirably, 
and  is  superior,  in  my  opinion,  to  silver, 

Petek  Lb  NkvE  Foster. 


BLACKHEATH  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY. 

President,  J.  Glaisher,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed. 

S.  KNiLLand  H.  Williams,  Esqrs.  were  duly 
elected  members  of  the  Society.  • 

Mr.  Hcisch  called  the  attention  of  the  Society 
to  the  subject  of  mounting  photographs.  He 
stated,  that  though  he  still  tiiought  india-rubber 
in  many  respects  the  best  substanee  for  the 
purpose,  becaiise  it  not  only  had  no  action  on 
the  photograph,  but  protected  it  from  the  effects 
of  the  bleaching  substances  sometimes  left  in 
the  mounting  board,  yet  that  it  had  some  dis- 
advantages ;  it  was  troublsome  to  use,  and  if 
the  drawings  were  brought  too  near  a  fire,  it 
sometimes  gave  way.  He  was  then  driven  to 
the  use  of  glue,  or  some  other  kind  of  gelatine, 
which  answers  very  well ;  but  requiring  to  be 
used  hot,  it  is  difficult  to  get  it  evenly  spread 
on  a  laige  drawing  before  it  chills,  unless  it  bo 
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made  so  thin  as  to  soak  the  paper  and  thereby 
waip  the  monnting  board  as  it  dries. 

HaTing  lately  been  nsing  metagelatine  as  a 
picserratiye  for  dry  plates,  he  was  struck  with 
its  excellent  adhesive  properties,  and  tried  it  for 
mounting ;  it  answered  well,  stack  as  firm  as 
glue,  and  being  used  cold  could  be  applied  to 
die  largest  surface  with  the  utmost  deliberation. 
The  solution  he  employed  was  made  by  placing 
1  oz.  of  pianoforte-maker's  glue  in  10  ozs.  of 
water,  with  from  40  to  50  minims  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid.  When  the  glue  is  quite 
swelled,  which  takes  three  or  four  hours,  it  is 
heated  and  kept  near,  the  boiling-point  for  two 
or  three  hours  longer,  the  acid  saturated  with 
carbonate  of  lime  (common  whiting  does  very 
T('ell),and  the  solution  filtered  hot;  2oz8.  of  spirit 
of  wine  are  now  added,  and  the  whole  made  up 
to  20  ozs.  If  not  quite  clear,  the  solution  wiU 
now  filter  easily  at  a  temperature  of  80°,  while 
at  fiwm  60®  to  65°  it  is  sufficiently  thick  not  to 
swell  the  paper  to  which  it  is  applied  enough 
to  make  it  warp  the  mounting-board.  The 
solution  will  keep  for  months. 

[Since  tho  Meeting  of  the  Society,  I  find  that 
the  heating  with  the  acid  must  not  be  too  pro- 
longed, that  in  fact  a  small  quantity  of  the 
gelatine  most  be  left  unconverted ;  otherwise 
the  solution  runs  quite  limpid  at  all  tempera- 
tures.— C.  H.] 

Mr.  Melhuish  exhibited  some  transparent 
stereographs  from  negatives  recently  sent  him 
hy  F.  Haes,  Esq.  The  negatives  were  taken  in 
intensely  hot  weather  at  CairQ,  on  plates  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Hill  Norris  before  Mr.  Haes  left 
England.  Hr.  Haes  stated  that  tho  time  of 
exposure  was  much  longer  than  would  have 
been  required  in  this  country. 

Kr.  Knill  exhibited  some  largo  photographs 
which  he  had  recently  brought  from  Rome,  and 
Mr.  James  a  very  beautiful  photograph  from  a 
drawing. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


Pau  and  the  Pyrenees,  with  a  slight  Sketch  of  a 
Photographic  Tour  made  to  them  through  the 
west  of  France.     By  the  Rov.  T.  M.  Raven. 
[Continued  from  p.  108.] 

After  repacking  my  camera,  we  returned  to 
the  hotel  to  see  whether  our  carriage  was  ready. 
It  had  been  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  at  a  cer- 
tain hour  for  some  da3r8  beforehand ;  but  they 
had  not  yet  caught  the  horses,  which  they  said 
they  had  been  "  trjring  to  do  for  some  time." 
As  even  the  ''Eastern  Counties  trains  must 
^me  in  at  last,"  so  the  carnage  was  at  last 
•nnounced  as  being  ready. 

On  leaving  B^tharram  we  passed  over  the 
heautiful  bridge,  and  from  that  point  entered 
^e  department  of  the  Hantes  Pj^enees.    Our 


road  now  lay  through  a  richly-coltivated 
valley,  with  the  river  running  immediately  on 
our  right,  while  on  our  left  was  a  range  of 
vine-covered  hills.  About  eight  miles  from 
B^tharram  we  came  in  sight  of  the  curious  and 
ancient  castle  of  Lourdes,  which,  when  seen 
from  this  position,  has  a  striking  and  impoeing 
effect.  We  intended  to  spend  a  few  days  in 
this  town,  on  our  way  to  Bagn^res  de  Bigorre, 
and  so  passed  through  it,  as  we  were  anxious 
to  get  on  in  good  time  to  Aigelez,  which  is  eight 
miles  further.  The  road  between  these  two 
places  is  indeed  a  paradise,  but  so  entirely 
composed  of  richly-cultivated  fields,  large 
woods  of  fir,  and  mountains  towering  to  the 
sky,  that,  to  succeed  in  any  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  it  would  be  impossible.  We  had  en- 
gaged rooms  at  the  best  hotel  in  the  place 
beforehand,  through  the  kindness  of  a  brother 
photographer  whom  we  were  to  meet  here,  and 
with  whom  we  were  to  travel  for  the  following 
week  or  ten  days.  We  found  everything  ready, 
even  to  the  dark  room  with  its  yellow  blind, 
and  all  things  in  our  favour  but  the  weather, 
which  then  became  overcast.  In  tho  after- 
noon wo  had  a  thunderstorm,  which  struck  us 
so  much  \^ith  its  awful  grandeur  that  we 
were  fully  compensated  for  our  disappointment 
at  not  being  able  to  take  any  pictures. 

We  here  met  with  an  intelligent  man  from 
Lourdes,  who  had  a  pair  of  horses  and  a  carriage 
to  let,  which  we  took  by  the  week,  and  had  no 
cause  to  repent  the  baigain  we  made  with  him, 
except  that  wc  had  now  and  then  a  little  diffi- 
culty in  making  him  take  roads  which  we 
wished  to  see,  and  on  which  he  did  not  wish  to 
go.  He  knew  tho  neighbourhood  well,  and 
was  able  to  point  out  to  us  many  places  from 
which  fine  views  were  to  be  obtained,  which 
.otherwise  we  should  never  have  seen.  Trout, 
eggs,  and  mistletoe-thrushes,  with  tough  chops, 
we  had  in  abundance  at  this  our  first  resting- 
place.  It  was  early  in  the  season ;  and  little 
else  was  to  bo  had ;  and  very  good  too  they 
wore :  but  to  see  nothing  else  for  days  but  the 
same  dishes,  varied  only  by  the  successioFn  in 
which  they  were  produced,  with  wine  which, 
the  Airther  we  got,  seemed  to  become  more 
sour,  is  not  quite  so  pleasant  to  those  who  are 
disinclined,  even  when  travelling,  to  dispense 
with  homo  comforts.  We  had  that  morning 
parted  with  all  such  ideas,  and  made  up  our 
minds  to  live  on  whatever  we  could  get.  Our 
only  difficulty  in  Argelez  seemed  to  consist  in 
demolishing  a  sufficient  quantity  to  please 
"  mine  host,"  who  replaced  everything  we  took 
as  soon  as  it  disappeared,  and  followed  us  out 
of  the  house  afterwards  to  ask  us  ''  whether 
we  had  really  done,"  and,  if  so,  when  we 
<'  should  be  ready  for  another  meal." 
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I  MB  flony  that  I  have  no  Tiew  of  Aii^l«2 
to  ehmir  joa.  My  developing-bath  once  more 
w^t  mongj  and  so  I  ftiled.  I  had,  by  mistake, 
taken  fit>m  Pan  a  small  bottle  ei  the  same 
gallic  aeid  as  that  I  had  failed  with  some  time 
before  at  Orthez;  bnt  with  it  I  had  another 
bottle,  which  served  me  till  I  returned  to  Pan, 
and  with  which  I  had  no  more  failures. 

Hie  first  fine  morning  our  carriage  was  at  the 
deor  at  an  early  hour,  and  we  stailbed  for  Can- 
terets,  passing  through  Pierrefitte,  which  we  de- 
termined to  make  headquarters,  as  being  more 
oonveniently  situated,  and  in  the  midst  of  finer 
scenery.  We  drove  up  therefore  to  the  door  of 
the  Hotel de  la  Poste,  which  is  a  handsome-look- 
ing house,  and,  as  we  afterwards  found  out, 
a  rery  comfortable  one.  The  doors  and  shutters 
^were  all  closed,  and  long  and  loud  were  our 
knocksand  calls  for  admittance.  The  bells  on 
our  horses  had  already  collected  a  crowd,  when 
a  portly  woman  was  seen  making  her  way 
through  it  with  a  bunch  of  ke3rs  in  her  hand. 
We  soon  found  that  she  was  the  maitresse 
d'hotel,  and  ready  to  learn  our  wishes  and 
show  us  the  house,  which  had  been  closed  for 
months.  Our  only  fear  was  damp  beds ;  but 
this  she  assured  us  we  need  not  fear,  as  she 
had  well-aired  beds  at  her  own  house,  which 
we  should  have.  We  fixed  on  our  rooms  there- 
fore, and  told  her  we  should  bo  with  her  the 
following  evening. 

On  leaving  the  house,  we  found  four  horses  in 
our  carriage,  into  which  we  at  once  got.  Crack 
went  the  whips,  some  twenty  or  thirty  more 
bells  adding  their  jingle  to  those  we  already  had. 
In  making  our  week's  bargain  for  the  carriage, 
we  stipulated  that  we  should  have  no  beUs,  but 
found  a  compromise  all  we  could  accomplish. 
If  we  wotdd  consent  to  bells  in  and  out  of 
a  town,  coachee  would  consent  to  take  them  off 
when  we  were  out  of  it ;  to  this  we  consented, 
and  kept  him  to  his  bargain  till  he  fastened 
the  bolls  to  the  collars  of  the  horses  in  such  a 
way  that  he  could  not  or  would  not  undo  them 
again. 

We  began  immediately  to  ascend  the  almost 
perpendicular  side  of  a  I'ed  craggy  mountain. 
The  road  all  the  way  to  Cauterets  was  excel- 
lent ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  roads  in 
this  part  of  France.  On  one  side  were  lofty 
masses  of  rocks  extending  to  a  vast  height ;  on 
the  other  an  inacoessible  height,  and  beneath 
us  a  noisy  stream,  thundering  with  its  snow- 
waters over  follen  trees  and  huge  blocks  of 
Toek.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  our  journey 
the  scene  grew  wilder  stilly 

'  Cauterets  consists  of  three  or  four  streets, 
^itefiy  composed  of  hotels  and  lodgsng-houses, 
-whioh,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  were  all 
elosod.    The  only 'holel  that  I  9&w  open  was 


that  at  whidx  we  stayed  for  afeur  hoan.  A 
good  deal  of  snow  had  fallen  among  the  moon- 
tarns  that  BKuning  and  the  previous  nig^;.  and 
we  heard  that  tilie  road  to  ihe  Pont  d'Efl^ogne 
and  the  Lac  de  Cktibe  was  impassahb.  I  only 
took  one  view  in  Cauterets,  as  wo  determsmd  \o 
return  to  Aisles  in  good  time,  so  as  to  take 
one  or  two  pictures  on  our  way  back ;  I  tctok 
two  views  on  this  road,  one  of  a  stream  ti  short 
distance  below  Cauterets,  and  the  other  of  an 
avalanche  lying  in  iiie  river,  or  rather  by  it,  as 
the  river  had  washed  its  way  through  it. 

The  following  morning  we  went  to  Lui, 
took  one  or  two  photographs  there,  and  re- 
turned to  Pierrefitte.  My  Mend  was  going 
into  Spain  the  next  day,  and  was  anxions 
that  I  shotdd  join  him  in  a  short  excursion 
there  ;  but  I  could  not  tear  myself  away  from 
the  place  in  which  we  then  were ;  besides  whidi 
we  determined  to  return  to  Loz,  and  from 
thence  pass  on  to  Gavamie.  I  prepared  seveml 
sheets  of  sensitive-paper  for  him,  placed  some 
of  them  in  his  dark  slides,  packed  the  unde- 
veloped negatives  he  had  that  day  taken  in  Ids 
case,  and  bid  him  good-bye. 

[To  be  ocmtdnued.] 

Two  Main^Foints  in  Photography. 
By  Mr.  Paul  Psbtoch. 
[Concluded  from  page  111.] 

II.  Photography  subject  to  the  Press*. 

All  the  tints  of  the  phot€»graphie  original 
are  reproducc(^  by  a  brilliant  and  wonderful 
granulation.    Thia  granulation  is  a  peculiarity 
of  my  process,  and  it  is  indispensable  for  the 
reproduction  of  any  tint  by  a  printing-plate. 
We  can  only  print  from  a  plate  in  hnes,  or 
from  a  plate  where  the  picture  is  represented 
in  more  or  less  fine  and  closed  granulation. 
It  is  not  sufficient  for  an  intaglio  printing- 
plate  to  represent  the  picture  in  sunk  pcniaons, 
but  these  sunk  portions  must  consiBt  either  in 
sharp  lines,  or  in  a  granulation,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  catching  and  holding  the  printer's  ink. 
This  required  granulation  is  formed  by  my  pro- 
cess itself,  and  a  contemporary  of  mine  has 
felt  the  importance  of  this  granulation  so  much, 
that  he  was  compelled  to  produce  the  required 
granulation  by  artificial  means,  hy  applying 
on  the  coating  of  the  plate  t^e  duut  of  a  iBsia- 
ous  substance,  weU  known  by  the  engrsvers 
under  the  name  of  aquatint. 

This  beautiful  granulation  renders  vahmble 
services  in  the  reproduction  of  the  Tarions 
tints  of  photograf^  originals,  as  wM  «s  of 
any  originals  executedin  Indian  ink,  sepA^Ac. 

*  Bead  before  a  Photographic  Socie^  in  England, 
and  illuatrated  with  a  rich  collection  of  piateB^  sped- 
mensyAc 
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iogtanoe,  in  a  pea-and-^ink  drawkig,  or  in  an 
in^iesskn  from  an  etching,  the  copy  i^peais 
also  in  linea  perfectly  coxresponding  to  the 
effeet  of  the  originaL  In  some  instanoee,  by 
the  Implication  ^  a  cectain  manipulation  imder 
higher  temperatoce  of  the  air  than  usual,  I 
have  obtained  the  picture  on  the  coating  of  my 
giafis  plate,  sunk,  instead  of  raised ;  this  pecn- 
liaiity  is  also-  mentioned  and  included  in  my 
pttei^  but  I  have  found  the  first  mode  more 
effective,  and  have  adhered  consequently  to  it, 
without  abandoning  the  other  one,  to  which  I 
might  peihapB  return  in  future. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  some  paper,  to 
oiake  with  pen  and  ink  a  copy  of  a  photograph, 
for  the  purpose  of  serving  as  ori^^nal  for  my 
prooess.  Such  proceedings  appear  not  only 
iojuzious,  but  absurd ;  since  the  beautiful  gra- 
Dolation  is*  perfiDctly  capable  of  reproducing  the 
tints  of  the  original  if  they  are  in  existence, 
bottom  a  vague  undecided  original,  I  certainly 
cflonot  reproduce  a  briUant  engraving. 

GoBtimzing  the  ''  evidence  of  eyesight,"  I 
have  the  honour  to  place  before  this  respected 
Society  one  of  my  coated  glass  plates,  with  the 
raised  picture  on  it,  a»  it  has  been  produced 
by  the  procesB  just  described.  Everything  is 
done  by  nature,  and  it  would  have  been  per- 
fectly impossible  to  add  or  remove  anything  by 
hnman  hand.  K  you  will  examine  this  plate 
with  impartial  feehngs,  I  think  you  may  con- 
&m  my  canviction,  that  there  is  nothing  more 
wanted  at  present,  as  even  the  transformation 
of  SQch  a  plate  into  solid  metal  to  print  from. 
And  this  transformation  Juu  been  executed. 
Hece  is  a  mcrald  in  gntta-pereha  from  the  pic- 
taie  on  the  coated  glass  plate,  and  a  faithful 
mould  too,  showing  all  the  tender  portions  of 
ihe  first  plate,  as  well  as  the  stronger  ones. 
But  liiis  mixture  of  gutta-percha  with  some 
^imsy  substance  is  not  the  only  one  to  be 
Qsed.  Aocording  to  circumstances,  mixtures 
of  Tvax,  pitch,  stearin,  resinous  substances,  &c., 
can  be  snooessfully  applied. 

The  picture  on  the  glass  plate  is  raised,  in 
the  mould,  consequently,  the  same  appears 
sunk  or  intaglio ;  so  that,  were  the  material 
Stable,  the  mould  would  be  fit  to  print  from, 
la  oBder  to  obtain  the  ultimate  printing-plate 
ULeopper,  a  double  electrotype  process  is  ne- 
<^<i8Bary;  a  process  which,  although  not  very 
Qei9,  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  wonderful  in- 
^QitioQs  of  our  present  time,  of  our  oontem- 
poisrns^ 

^^a^noism^  the  younger  sister  ai  electxioity 
by  Mction,  is  oontauaed-  perhape  almost  in 
everjthing  of  the  universum,  in  the  earth,  in 
the  air,  in  the  water,  in  our  body ;  it  has  been 
submitted  in  our  present  age  to  serve  for  nuu- 


tLofactniing  puiposes,  meanwhile,  ita  mare 
spirited  rdlation,  the  light,  is  obliged  to.  serve 
for  enlightening  tho  minda  of  men  by.  taking 
ropresentations  of  art  -and  nature. 

This  power,  which  is  able  to  decompose 
water  in.  its  constituent  substances,  whidL 
sends  messages  round  the  world  with  more  ra^- 
pidity  than  Ught  itself ;  which  is  apt  to  change 
common  iron,  at  a  moment's  notice,  into  a  mag- 
net if  the  chain  of  the  galvanic  battery  is 
closed,  and  to  take  oif  again  this  magnetic 
power  immediately  if  the  chain  of  the  battery 
is  interrupted — this  power  which  boils,  and 
melts,  and  prepares,  in  the  interior  of  the  earth 
so  many  precious  and  valuable  metals — ^is  also 
fit  for  depositing  metals  out  of  their  solutions : 
and  this  property  of  galvanism  has  been  ap- 
plied in  my  process,  to  make  a  cast  of  copper 
without  heat,  without  melting  the  copper. 

The  same  process  is  well  known  in  electro- 
silvering  and  gilding,  with  the  only  difference, 
that  the  purpose  of  electro-^plating  is  to  cover 
the  given  object  with  a  thin  layer  or  film  of 
metal,  which  ought  to  adhero  and  to  remain, 
on  the  object.  But  in  the  process  called  elec- 
trotype or  galvano-plastic,  the  deposited  metal 
ought  not  to  adhere,  the  process  of  depositing 
the  metal  is  continued  a  longer  time,  till  the 
deposit  is  as  thick  as  we  require ;  then  we  can 
take  it  off  from  the  mould  or  original,  ropre* 
senting,  of  course,  a  faithful  copy  of  the  ori- 
ginal. 

This  marvellous  gift  of  naturo  is  used  in  my 
process  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  required 
copies  in  copper.  It  is  well  known,  that  all 
the  metals  are  more  or  less  good  conductors  of 
electricity,  and  also  carbon,  but  gutta-percha, 
and  similar  substances  used  for  moulds,  are 
neither  metal  nor  carbon;  therefore  those 
moulds  must  bo  made  conducting,  at  least  the 
surface  of  them.  This  can  be  done  by  plum- 
bago, by  bronze  powder,  or  by  a  film,  of  silver, 
with  which  the  surface  of  the  mould  is  pre- 
pared, and,  in  such  a  state,  surrounded  by  a 
wire  or  band  of  metal,  the  mould  is  fit  to  be 
placed  in  the  electrotype  apparatus  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  by  deposit  a  firm  sheet  of 
metal  on  it. 

Here  is  a  such  sheet  of  metal  obtained  firom 
such  a  mould ;  it  is  the  reverse  of  the  mould, 
therefore,  like  the  picture  on  the  glass  plate, 
raised,  and  is  called  Uie  matrix,  because  it  serves 
for  the  purpose  of  makingthe  intaglio  printing*: 
plate  ^m  it,  by  repeating  the  same  process  of 
eleotrotyping.  You  have  here,  such  aprintingr 
plate,  and  therefore  yon  have  the  various  states 
of  the  complete  process  before  you.  I  may 
only  add,  that  nothing:  at  all  on  these  plator 
has  been  added  or  removed;  they  are  'in  the 
same  condition  as  produced  by  the  proooBs, 
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and,  oonaequebtly,  you  are  perfectly  able  to 
judge  what  the  process  can  do. 

Any  person  conversant  with  the  electrotype 
fftxseaSf  will  be  perfectly  aware  how  certain 
we  are  by  those  means  to  obtain  a  real  faith- 
ful copy  of  the  original.  As  an  instance,  per- 
mit me  to  inention,  that  if  we  touch  the  mould 
or  the  bright  surface  of  the  matrix  by  the 
finger,  and  obtain  by  doing  so  an  impression  of 
our  skin  on  the  polished  surface,  such  an  im- 
pression is  faithfiilly  reproduced  by  the  electro- 
typed  copy.  Therefore  we  ought  not  to  be 
aifraid  of  the  complication  of  the  process,  be- 
cause the  same  process  of  moulding  and'  re- 
peated electrotyping  is  applied,  in  the  nature- 
printing  process,  in  multiplying  engraved  plates 
of  maps  and  of  bank  notes,  under  circum- 
stances where  there  is  indispensably  required 
the  utmost  accuracy  and  faithfulness. 

In  fact,  this  mode  of  producing  engraved 
plates  by  means  of  photography  and  electro- 
type, is  a  combination  of  processes,  which  re- 
quires that  each  portion  of  the  process  be  car- 
ried out  perfectly ;  each  part  must  do  its  duty 
for  obtaining  the  ultimate  result.  The  first 
part  of  it  is  a  photographic  process,  it  forms 
not  only  ^tho  picture,  but  it  reproduces  the 
picture  in  the  required  lines  or  granulation, 
and  the  subsequent  parts  of  the  process  are 
only  the  means  of  copying  the  first  plate  tor 
the  purpose  of  obtaimng  a  suitable  printing- 
plate.  Copper  is  not  a  precious  metal,  but  it 
is  certainly  a  very  valuable  one  for  all  tech- 
nical purposes,  as  all  experienced  practitioners 
know  perfectly  well ;  and,  at  all  events,  it  is 
preferable  *  and  safer,  to  posses  an  engraved 
coppciplate  than  a  mere  drawing  on  stone. 
Moreover,  we  can  make  at  a  moment's  notice  a 
transfer  from  such  an  engraved  plate  on  stone, 
which  will  be  mentioned  here  presently. 

The  process  has  also  the  advantage  of  con- 
msting  of  several  distinct  operations  which  are 
independent  of  one  another,  and  most  of  which 
may  be  peiformed  at  any  intervals  of  time  that 
may  be  convenient.  The  original  photograph 
need  not  be  used  for  months  after  it  is  taken ; 
the  coated  glass,  even  with  the  picture  on 
it,  may  be  preserved,  with  care,  for  a  great 
length  of  time ;  the  mould  will  keep  almost 
for  ever,  and  the  copper  matrix  will  yield  any 
number  of  precisely  similar  plates.  The  gela- 
tine and  the  chemicals  are  comparatively  in- 
expensive, and  the  glass  plates  may  be  used 
ovpr  and  over  again  any  number  of  times.  The 
most  costly  part  of  the  process  is  therefore  the 
electrotjping,  which  expenses  vary,  accord- 
ing to  the  thickness  of  the  plate  requbed,  from 
1^.  to  4d,  per  square  inch. 

Two  ol^ections  have  been  brought  forward 


against  my  process  by  some  people  who  like  to 
reject  by  reasons  which  are  not  always  very 
impartial  and  sincere.  Permit  me  to  speak 
about  these  objections  more  plainly. 

The  first  objection  is,  that  many  of  my  plates 
require  to  be  touched  by  the  engraver,  and  this 
has  been  stated  as  a  crime  of  mine,  done  se- 
cretly  and  concealed. 

Now,  it  appears  to  me  ridiculous  to  accuse 
me  of  a  crime  which  is  committed  in  the  pre- 
sent time  constantly  by  photographers  who  take 
portraits,  so  many  years  after  the  invention  of 
photography ;  portraits  are  touched  up  gene^ 
rally.  Moreover,  I  know  one  of  the  first  cop- 
perplate printers  in  London  who  is  constantly 
engaged  in  mounting  photographs,  because  he 
possesses  such  a  peculiar  and  very  nice  sort  ^f 
glut,  which  answers  so  well  for  mounting  pho- 
tographs. I  will  not  speak  of  the  high  quali- 
ties of  ikh  glut  J  but  by  "  evidence  of  eyesight*' 
I  can  only  observe,  that  I  have  seen  some 
photographic  landscapes  which  had  shown  un- 
mounted many  faults,  which  faults,  however, 
have  been  not  perceptible  after  having  been 
mounted  with  this  vtr\j  admirable  glue. 

As  a  sincere  "pater  peceavi,''*  having  been 
convicted  of  his  crime,  I  can  now  only  confess 
that  many  of  my  plates  have  been  really 
touched.  It  is  so  ;  the  engraver  has  touched 
up,  in  many  cases  more  than  it  was  necessary^ 
more  than  it  was  wished  for.  This  has  been 
done  in  many  instances  against  my  will,  for  I 
had  very  little  or  no  (iontrol  over  the  engraver 
in  the  publications  of  the  late  company.  But 
as  a  small  proof  of  my  sincerity,  there  are  be- 
fore your  eyes  a  few  impressions  frt>m  plates 
absolutely  untouched,  and,  moreover,  I  have 
deposited,  out  of  sincere  respect  to  this  coun- 
try, and  as  a  record  of  what  was  really  exe- 
cuted a  few  years  ago  in  this  country,  in  the 
British  Museum,  a  series  of  impressions  of  un- 
touched plates.  They  are  deposited  in  the 
print-room  of  that  national  institution. 

Speaking  about "  touching  up"  I  am  obliged 
to  beg  your  kind  permission  for  making  a  few 
more  observations.  You  see  here  some  copies 
of  drawings  which  are  not  touched,  but  only 
some  dirt  removed,  which  has  been  on  the 
plates  in  consequence  of  some  fault  of  the 
electrotyper.  I  consider  them  almost  perfect. 
I  have  sent  for  instance,  an  impression  from 
the  pen-and-ink  drawing  to  the  artist  himself, 
and  he  has  declared  his  acknowledgment  of 
every  line  done  by  himself.  And  I  am  almost 
bold  enough  to  believe,  that  if  Kaphael  d'Ur- 
bine  were  still  alive,  he  would  be  a  more  fa- 
vourable judge  of  my  productions  than  many 
people  of  the  present  day :  therefore,  concern- 
ing the  copies  of  drawings,  the  matter  seems 
I  to  be  settled. 
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I  mast  advance  now  to  the  copies  from  pho- 
tographic originals,  and  in  this  case  I  must 
confess,  that  the  successful  application  of  my 
invention  will  be  bounded  by  the  same  limits 
as  those  which  circumscribe  the  power  of  pho- 
tography itself.  A  subject  which  is  not  well 
adapted  for  photography  cannot  give  a  good 
photo-galTanographio  picture.  You  are  at  fault 
in  the  first  stage  of  the  process,  and  the  Hub- 
sequent  operations  will  do  nothing  but  repeat 
the  original  imperfections.  I  cannot  reproduce 
an  engraved  plate,  as  required  by  the  tasto  of 
the  public,  from  an  original  which  has  an  un- 
decided definition.  There  are  so  many  photo- 
graphs with  a  veil  over  certain'  portions  of  their 
details ;  the  piblic  is  content  with  those  un- 
decided parts,  because  they  are  covered  by  the 
&scinating  rich  tint  of  photography,  and  be- 
cause they  allow  to  the  imagination  of  the 
examiner  free  play  for  his  ideas.  But  the 
public  is  not  satisfied  with  this  undecided  de- 
finition in  an  engraving ;  they  will  see,  and 
know,  and  understand,  what  there  is  repre- 
sented: therefore  only  perfect  originals  with 
dear  definition  ought  to  be  used  in  my  process. 

In  many  instances  the  capability  of  being 
ahle  to  touch  up  is  of  great  advantage ;  who 
would  not  like  to  remove  a  stain  from  an  other- 
wise brilliant  picture?  Before  rejecting  the 
picture  altogether,  he  will  certainly  fii'st  try 
to  remove  the  stain.  Why  shall  we  not  give 
a  tint  to  the  sky,  where  there  is  generally  the' 
sky  white  in  a  photograph*  Some  of  the 
plates  do  not  require  a  single  touch,  though 
many  have  to  be  cleaned  and  rubbed  dovm 
before  they  are  in  a  fit  state  to  print  from,  and 
some  are  very  much  improved  by  touching  up 
here  and  there.  But  tie  greater  part  of  the 
work  is  done  when  the  plate  comes  out  of  the 
electrotype  apparatus,  and  a  plate  which  would 
take  the  cngi-aver  a  twelvemonth  of  tmremit- 
ting  labour  to  execute,  can  be  turned  out  by 
my  process,  allowing  ample  time  for  any  touch- 
ing up  that  may  be  wanted,  in  a  few  weeks, 
with  trifling  expense,  and  particularly  so  in 
comparison  with  hand  work.  Thus  the  mere 
saving  of  highly-skilled  labour  is  immense,  and 
what  is  of  more  consequence,  the  touch  of 
nature's  own  finger  is  preserved,  and  an  accu- 
racy is  attained  to  which  any  mere  mechonical 
skill  must  of  necessity  be  inadequate.  I  can 
and  will  not  compete  with  the  brilliancy  of  the 
engraver's  tricks  in  steel  engraving,  but  I  can 
compete  in  every  respect  in  truth  and  faith- 
fidness.  The  main  point  is  to  apply  as  little 
touch  as  possible,  and  if  indispensable,  to  apply 
the  same  judiciouslt. 

The  second  objection  which  has  been  brought 
forward  against  my  process  by  some  people  who 
Me  ignorant  of  eveiy  practical  process  in  the 


printing  arts,  consists  in  the  peculiarity  that 
my  plates  do  not  allow  a  sufficient  number  of 
impressions.  I  am  perfectly  able  to  prove  that 
this  objection  is  also  not  sound. 

Ist.  In  the  present  time  almost  all  the  en- 
graved plates  are  executed  on  steel,  conse- 
quently the  printer  is  more  experienced  in  the 
handling  of  steel  plates.  The  process  of 
''  wiping"  the  plates  ought  to  be  done  in  such 
a  way  that  it  is  not  like  "  grinding"  the  plates. 
Even  in  keeping  engraved  copperplate^,  the 
necessary  attention  ought  to  be  paid,  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  plates  against  the 
injurious  influence  of  oxidizing  air.  By  ne- 
glecting this  last  point  we  can  spoil  the  plate 
to  some  extent,  and  lose  fifty  good  impressions 
at  once,  and  by  the  want  of  the  required  atten- 
tion in  the  first  point,  we  can  lose  some  hundred 
more.  I  have  met  with  some  instances  where 
I  have  obtained,  from  similar  plates,  several 
hundred  impressions  more  by  one  printer  than 
by  another. 

2nd.  Everybody  conversant  with  the  pro- 
cess of  electrotyping  knows  perfectly  well  that 
we  are  able  to  produce  by  this  process  hard, 
or  soft,  or  brittle  copper,  according  to  circum- 
stances. Therefore,  besides  the  necessary 
cleanliness,  the  utmost  attention  ought  to  be 
bestowed  on  this  part  of  the  process  to  produce 
the  required  quality  of  hard  copper. 

3rd.  It  is  well  known  to  some  experienced 
men  in  the  technienl  arts,  that  there  is  in 
existence  a  process  for  hardening  electrotyped 
plates,  and  this  process  is  especially  executed 
at  the  Ordnance  Map-ofiice  at  Southampton, 
by  which  means  those  copperplates  are  hard- 
ened to  a  considerable  extent,  and  stand  at 
least  some  thousand  impressions. 

4th.  There  exists  now  a  new  process  of 
covering  copperplates  with  a  very  thin  film  of  ' 
iron,  and  of  tnaking  them  by  these  means 
capable  of  yielding  almost  as  many  impressions 
as  from  steel  plates.  I  myself  do  not  yet  pos- 
sess any  experience  in  this  process,  but  I  do 
not  doubt  at  all  that  it  is  a  considerable  im- 
provement for  engraved  copperplates. 

5th.  A  very  practical  advantage  can  be  ob- 
tained, by  making  from  those  copperplates 
transfers  on  stone.  By  this  mode  we  keep 
the  copperplate  always  in  a  ^od  state,  and 
print  only  from  stone.  A  great  number  of 
impressions  can  be  obtained  in  this  way ;  and 
although  the  impressions  from  stone  are  per- 
haps a  little  less  perfect  than  woidd  be  from 
the  original  copperplate,  nevertheless  this  me- 
thod will  answer  in  many  cases.  In  conclu- 
sion, will  you  permit  me  to  present  you  with 
some  impressions  obtained  from  a  transfer  on 
stone  ?  I  may  also  add  an  impression  from  a 
small  intaglio  copperplate,  and  I  shall  be  most 
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hapjpy  if  you  will  accept  these  trifling  things 
afi  a  token  of  my  gratitude  for  the  kind  at^- 
tention  with  which  you  have  listened  to  my 
observations  conoeming  practical  matters. 

My  invention  has  been  called  ^*  Fhotogal- 
vanography,"  because  it  is  a  combination  of  a 
photographic  and  of  a  galvanographio  or  elec- 
trotype process.  I  do  notMhink  that  this 
name  is  improperly  applied ;  however,  if  you 
should  prefer  another  name,  I  would  ra^er 
suggest  the  name  of  ^<  Nature's  Engraving," 
But  still  the  name  is  no  point  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  future  wdfare  of  my  process;  a 
great  deal  more  important  to  the  process  is  the 
favour  of  the  public,  of  connoisseurs,  and  of 
all  the  promoters  and  protectors  of  progress. 
I  humbly  wish  that  my  process  may  experi- 
ence less  jealous  and  less  narrow-minded  views 
than  those  of  the  monks  in  the  middle  ages. 

*^n*  During  the  discussion  it  was  pointed 
out  "that  the  least  satisfactory  part  of  the 
process  was  the  mere  mechanical  moulding  in 
a  plastic  substance,  subject  to  all  the  defects 
of  such  a  process."  To  this  I  can  only  reply, 
that  the  process  of  moulding  is  not  so  defective 
as  supposed,  because  some  of  the  finest  steel- 
engravings,  even  engraved  plates  of  banknotes, 
have  been  copied  in  this  mode.  The  Imperial 
Printing  Office  in  Vienna,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  largest  firms  in  London,  using  electrotype 
for  this  purpose,  have  practically  experienced 
this.  P. 
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On  a  Method  for  Adjusting  (he  Clumijcal  Focika 
of  a  Lens.    By  F.  Maxwbll  Lytb,  Esq. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal, 

Bagneres  de  Bigoire,  Hautes  Pyr^n6ee, 
Bee.  24, 18^. 

Sin, — In  the  la«t  page  of  the  Photographic 
Journal,  vol.  vi.,  L.  B.  describes  a  method  for 
adjusting  the  chemical  focus  of  a  lens,  by  means 
of  a  fodmetric  arrangement  of  his  own  inven- 
tion. Now  the  whole  plan,  though  very  inge- 
nious, is  tedious  in  its  application,  as  it  requires 
a  separate  experiment  to  be  made  in  order  to 
obtain  the  adjustment  for  each  distance.  I  am 
about  to  describe  a  mode  by  which  we  may,  by 
two  very  simple  experiments,  adjust  the  rela- 
tion between  the  optical  an4  chemical  foci  of 
any  lens,  for  any  and  every  distance  whatso- 
ever. In  order  to  this  object,  we  must  begin 
by  adopting  the  two  following  axioms : — 

I.  l%e  Stance  between  tko  chemical  and 
visual  foci  of  a  lens  (which  possesses  a  chemical 
focus)  increases  as  we  approach  that  lens  to 
the  object  on  which  it  is  focused,  and  dimi- 
nishes as  the  lens  is  withdrawn  from  that  ob- 


ject. This  may  of  course  be  enanciated  in 
another  way,  if  we  say  that  in  p»^rtu»n  as 
the  focus  of  the  lens  grows  longer,  the  di> 
stance  between  the  optical  and  the  chemical 
foci  increases ;  and  as  the  focus  grows  shorter, 
so  the  distance  between  the  optical  and  che- 
mical foci  diminishes. 

2.  This  increase  and  diminution  of  distance 
between  the  foci  is  regular  and  constant,  and 
may  be  exactly  represented  by  two  straight 
lines  converging  towards  one  another. 

I  am  about  to  show  the  way  in*  which  two 
such  straight  lines  may  be  traced  on  the  tube 
of  a  lens,  and  how  by  means  of  them,  the  visual 
focus  having  been  found,  the  chemical  focus 
may  be  calculated.  f 

Let  us  adopt  the  fodmetric  arrangement  of 
L.  B. — ^a  better  could  not  bo  made  for  our  pur- 
pose— and  having  placed  the  camera  in  position, 
at  a  distance  of  6  or  8  yards  from  the  No.  6  of  the 
fociracter,  let  the  lens  be  turned  in  by  its  rack- 
work,  but  not  quite  to  its  greatest  extent  (say 
witliin  half  an  inch).  Now  focus  for  No.  6  by 
moving  the  back  of  the  camera,  not  the  lens ; 
and,  once  adjusted,  let  the  camera-back  be 
fixed  in  its  place,  and  mark  the  point  to  which 


it  comes — ^as  when  used  with  this  lens  it  wiU 
always  have  to  be  fixed  in  the  same  point. 
With  this  view  a  line  may  be  drawn  across  the 
board  on  which  the  back  of  the  camera  slides, 
with  some  sharp-pointed  instrument.  Now 
take  a  picture  of  the  arrangement  to  which 
the  camera  is  directed,  and  should  the  lens 
possess  a  chemical  focus,  No.  6  will  not  be  the 
sharpest  in  the  photographic  image,  but  an- 
other number,  either  nearer  or  farther  off  than 
6,  Avill  come  out  instead.  Suppose  this  number 
to  be  1,  turn  in  the  lens  till  No.  1  comes  to 
the  visual  focus,  and  with  a  pair  of  compasses 
measure  off  the  distaacc  through  which  the 
lens  has  had  to  be  turned  in  so  doing.  This  is 
obviously  the  distance  between  the  visual  and 
chemical  foci  for  this  lens,  placed  at  the  di- 
stance we  are  from  the  object ;  and  if  we  desire 
to  take  a  picture  of  No.  I  at  this  distance,  we 
have  only  to  focus  for  that  number,  and  then 
turn  out  the  lens  through  the  distance  which 
we  have  measured  off  by  the  compasses,  t.  e. 
till  No.  6  would  come  to  the  focus.  Now  brinu 
the  lens  in  again  till  No.  1  is  at  the  focus,  and 
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m  -tlie'iBiier  sliding-tube  of  the  lens ;  and  in 
the  Ime  K  L,  ^ere  the  edge  of  the  outer 
tabe  of  the  lens  eats  the  inner  one,  mark  off 
two  points  A  B,  letting  the  distance  from  A 
to  B  be  the  same  as  that  which  we  have  jnst 
measured  off  by  the  compasses,  or  the  distance 
between  the  visual  focus  for  No.  6  and  the 
nsnal  focus  for  No.  1. 

Now  moTo  the  camera  up  close  to  the  focime- 

tric  arrangement,  say  to  6  feet  from  No.  6,  and 

tarn  out  the  lens  till  No.  6  oomes  to  the  focus, 

and  once  more  repeat  the  operation  of  taking 

a  picture ;  and  let  us  now  suppose  that  No.  4 

is  the  figure,  which  this  time  comes  out  sharp 

on  the  plate,  and  again  measure  off  a«  before 

the  distance  with  the  compasses  between  the 

visual  focus  of  No.  6  and  that  for  No.  4,  and 

again  point  off  this  distance  by  the  points  C  D 

on  the  inner  tube  of  the  lens,  and  where  the 

faie  K  L  now  comes,  t.  e.  at  the  edge  of  the 

outer  tiibe,  care  being  taken  so  to  place  the 

point  C  that  a  straight  line  drawn  through  the 

points  A  C  would  fidl  perpendicular  to  the  Ime 

K  L.   Let  the  inner  tube  be  now  taken  out  by 

dismounting  the  lens,  and  rule  two  straight 

lines  upon  this  tube  from  end  to  end,  of  which 

the  first  cuts  the  two  points  A  and  C,  and  the 

second  cuts  the  ti^'o  points  B  and  D. 

These  two  lines  are  the  lines  required.  The 
lens  is  now  to  be  once  more  mounted  and  fixed 
on  the  camera,  and  the  rackwork  turned  out 
to  its  furthest  extent,  and  the  part  of  the  outer 
tube  of  the  lens  which  is  comprised  between 
the  two  lines  is  to  be  divided  at  the  edge  into 
a  number  of  small  and  equal  divisions,  say  40th8 
or  80th8  of  an  inch,  and  the  straight  line  which 
passes  through  A  C  is  to  be  divided  into  a  series 
of  exactly  similar  divisions.  Now  if  we  are  to 
take  a  photographic  picture  with  this  lens,  all 
that  is  required  is  to  fix  the  back  of  the  camera 
in  the  place  marked,  and  then  focus  on  the 
object,  and  having  read  off  on  the  outer  tube 
the  number  of  divisions  comprised  between  the 
two  lines  A  C  and  B  D,  turn  out  the  lens  lor  a 
similar  number  of  the  divisions  of  the  line  A  C, 
and  the  chemical  focus  is  adjusted. 

It  may  be  objected  that  all  lenses  do  not 
turn  in  and  out  far  enough  to  allow  of  the 
employment  of  this  method;  but  it  requires 
very  little  ingenuity  to  understand  how  the 
same  method  might  be  applied  to  the  back  of 
the  eanera,  the  board  on  which  it  slides  having 
a  braes  plate  let  into  it,  traced  with  the  lines 
ACand  B  D,  and  ACsubdivided  as  above,  and 
the  sEdiiig  part  of  the  camera  having  a  brass 
plate  attached  to  its  lower  port,  and  similarly 
divided. 

F.  Maxwell  Lyte. 


Chi  the  Disiorti^m  of  Large  Len$e9. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal. 

Bedford  Stnet,  Plymouth, 
NoTemfaer  25,  1868. 

6iB, — ^As  a  professional  photographer  of 
fifteen  years'  standing,  aUow  me  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  distortion  of  large  lenses  caused 
by  their  representing  more  surface  of  an  object 
than  the  pupil  of  the  eye  ean.  Now,  it  must 
have  struck  most  persons  that  the  imi^  on 
the  ground  glass  does  not  betray  this  great 
distortion  that  partial  theory  would  lead  us  to 
expect,  but  the  contrary ;  we  must  puipoaely 
look  for  defects  to  see  any  of  the  kind  I  am 
alluding  to.  Photographs  are  not  the  things 
to  look  at  for  proofs,  but  the  image  of  the 
lens  itself.  Now,  the  reason  is  that  the  eye 
is  not  perfectly  stationary,  but  moves  with  the 
head,  which  instinctively  moves  when  viewing 
objects,  and  the  effect  on  the  retinse  is  the 
combined  effect,  and  not  the  one  that  wooM 
result  if  the  hmd  was  placed  in  a  vice.  Be- 
sides, what  one  eye  does  not  take  in  the  other 
does.  T.  Reeviss. 

A  few  years  since,  this  Journal  published  my 
explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  relief  in  the 
stereoscope,  previous  to  which  very  curious 
notions  were  entertained  by  many  on  the  sub-* 
ject.  I  there  showed  that  it  was  the  reault  of 
our  experience  that  objects  which  gave  a  dis- 
similar image  in  the  two  eyes  belonged  to  a 
soUd  object,  whereas  surface  always  gave  a 
similar  image  in  all  respects.  The  stereoscopic 
picture  presents  those  essentials,  and  the  eye 
is  deceived.  A  mechanically  formed  picture  can 
never  be  true  enough  to  do  the  same,  if  con- 
structed for  the  purpose.  That  the  appearance' 
of  solidity  can  be  produced  by  stereosooping 
ordinary  prints,  I  hold  to  be  an  error.  Any 
picture  viewed  through  a  lens  has  a  certain  re- 
lief given  to  it,  as  we  have  all  seen  in  our  boyish 
days  in  the  penny  peep-show.  If  we  mount 
two  right-hand  views  of  an  object  and  place 
them  in  a  stereoscope,  they  have  much  more 
relief  than  mere  perspective  would  give  them. 
I  send  you  two  stereographs  of  Plymouth  views, 
and  defy  any  person  to  pjroduce  that  binocular  ef- 
fect from  any  mechanioally-conBtructed  piotOre. 

N.B. — ^The  pictures  were  taken  by  the  dvy 
process,  time  8  seconds,  stop  f  ths  of  an  inch, 
month  August.  T.  E. 


Adaptation  of  Diaphragm  to  Portrait  Lenses. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal, 

CUffe  OottagB,  near  Lsads. 

SiB, — ^Perhaps  you  wiU  excuse  my  tmpafls- 
ing  on  yoior  valuable  eelmmawlHle  lendetfmir 
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to  describe  a  very  simple  mode  of  inserting  a 
diaphragm  of  any  size  between  the  lenses  of  a 
portrait  combination.  My  attention  was  drawn 
to  this  subject  some  time  ago,  by  seeing  the 
complex  contrivance  of  Mr.  Lake  Price ;  and 
having  shown  my  plan  to  several  gentlemen, 
they  have  adopted  it,  and  prevailed  upon  me  to 
attempt  to  describe  it  for  the  general  benefit  of 
photographers. 

It  consists  of  two  thin  rings  of  metal  placed 
nearly  tc^ther,  and  equidistant  between  the 
lenses ;  these  form  a  guide  for  the  diaphragm 
when  inserted  through  a  slot  cut  partly  across 
the  inner  tube  in  which  the  lenses  are  mounted, 
and  of  course  between  the  rings.  A  piece  is 
then  cut  out  of  the  outer  short  tube  on  which 
the  pinion  is  fixed  (the  pinion  being  turned  to 
the  bottom,  and  this  piece  being  cut  out  at  the 
top),  which  allows  the  projecting  portion  of  the 
diaphragm,  when  in  the  inner  tube,  to  slide 
freely,  and  also  permits  the  changing  of  the 
diaphragm  without  moving  the  lenses. 

The  cutting  described  in  noway  injures  the 
mounting  of  the  lens,  and  can  be  easily  applied 
to  any  portrait  combination  at  a  veiy  trifling 
expense. 

H.  R.  Smyth. 

[Although  we  have  inserted  our  Correspond- 
ent's commimication,  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  important  variation  from  the  mode  of 
applying  diaphragms  described  by  Mr.  Water- 
house  in  our  Number  for  July  last. — Ed.] 


CHEMISTRY. 


On  Printing  with  old  Collodion  Nitrate  Baths. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal, 

Sir, — Most  photographers  wish  to  use  their 
old  nitrate  bathiB,  after  evaporating  to  a  suitable 
strength,  for  printing :  now,  however  well  they 
may  succeed  with  albuminized  paper,  although 
even  then  there  is  a  slight  want  of  brilliancy, 
these  baths  do  not  at  all  answer  for  plain  paper, 
the  pictures  printed  being  duU,  cold,  and  foggy, 
and  toning  in  the  sel-d'or  bath  to  a  disagreeable 
slaty  hue.  In  endeavouring  to  rectify  this,  I 
was  led  to  the  use  of  citric  acid,  from  knowing 
its  effects  in  retarding  reduction  in  the  parts 
least  acted  upon  by  light,  and  also  from  its  im- 
parting a  warm  colour.  I  commenced  there- 
fore by  adding  this  add  to  the  bath,  when  to 
my  surprise  it  immediately  began  to  precipitate, 
which  ceased  after  a  small  amount  had  been 
added,  a  further  addition  causing  no  further  pre- 
cipitation. After  filtering,  I  floated  the  papers, 
when,  as  1  expected,  they  printed  clear  and 
brilliant ;  however,  I  found  that  although  they 
toned  to  a  rich  puiple  when  the  gold  bath  was 
veiy  active ;  if  it  was  not  so,  there  was  great 


difficulty  in  subduing  the  red  colour  imparted 
by  the  free  citric  acid ;  I  therefore  neutralized 
with  aqua  ammonia,  when  a  further  precipi- 
tation of  a  light  flocculent  deposit  took  place, 
which  appeciDed  to  fill  the  bottle,  but  which 
when  filtered  out  was  very  Uttle.   Upon  now 
floating  the  papers,  they  printed  and  toned  to  a 
dense  neutral  black,  and  took' the  gold  readily. 
As,  from  the  alkaline  nature  of  the  bath,  there 
was  a  danger  of  the  papers  when  sensitized  not 
keeping  in  warm  weather,  I  added  about  two 
drops  of  nitric  acid  to  the  pint  of  bath,  which 
then  worked  all  that  could  be  wished.    As  I 
was  anxious  to  know  what  these  precipitates 
were,  especially  the  first,  which  appeared  of  a 
heavier  and  more  granular  nature   than  the 
second,  (upon  adding  the  acid  to  the  bath)  I 
commenced  by  washing  it,  placing  in  a  test-tube 
and  adding  strong  aqua  ammonia,  when  a  very 
minute  portion  dissolved,  and  almost  the  whole 
fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube.   Upon  pouring 
off  the  ammonia,  washing  and  boiling  with 
nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  the  precipitate  assumed 
the  curdy  form  of  chloride  of  silver,  and  the 
vapour  of  chloride  of  iodine  was  very  percep- 
tablc  to  the  nasal  organ ;  pouring  off  the  acids 
and  washing,  it  of  course  entirely  dissolved  in 
ammonia.    Had  I  had  any  benzine,  it  would,  I 
believe,  according  to  a  correspondent  of  the 
<  Chemist,'  have  dissolved  and  separated  the 
iodine  from  the  chlorine,  which  would  then 
have  been  perceptible  to  starch  paste.     The 
second  precipitate,  which,  on  account  of  the 
bath  having  floated  many  papers  and  become 
slightly  discoloured,  was  of  a  pale  green  colour 
and  had  decolorized  the  bath,  was  placed  in 
a  test-tube  and  entirely  dissolved  in  ammonia, 
all  but  a  very  minute  amount  of  black  powder, 
which  appeared  to  be  semi-reduced  silver  mixed 
with  organic  matter ;  the  liquid  assumed  a  dark 
blue  colour,  similar  to  the  bath  when  it  has  been 
long  in  use.     The  •first  precipitate  was  thus  no 
doubt  iodide,  and  the  second  citrate  of  silver. 

To  rectify  an  old  bath  for  printing,  therefore, 
proceed  thus.  Evaporate  to  about  50  or  60  grs. 
to  the  ounce,  add  citric  acid  in  solution,  any 
strength,  until  precipitation  ceases ;  then  add 
ammonia  until  the  reddened  litmus  is  restore 
to  its  proper  colour,  filter,  and  afterwards  ad 
nitric  acid,  two  drops  to  the  pint. 

I  may  mention  that  the  paper  I  use  is  the 
papier  saxe,  prepared  by  the  gelatine  and  Ice- 
land moss  formula  of  Professor  Hardwich,  and, 
I  think,  from  the  large  amount  of  gold  which 
it  quickly  takes  up  in  the  sel-d'or  bath,  offers 
at  least  a  chance  for  the  permanency  of  the 
pictures.  Francis  G.  Eliot. 
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PROCESSES. 

Observations  an  the  MetageUuine  Process, 
By  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Cleaveb. 

To  the  Editor  of  ike  Photographic  Journal. 

BtR,— In  sending  you  the  enclosed  account 
of  the  dry  process,  with  which  I  have  been 
working  with  untform  success  all  this  summer, 
I  do  not  wish  to  lay  claim  to  anything  new ; 
bat  I  send  it  with  the  hope  of  leading  more 
persons  to  try  Mr,  Maxwell  Lyte's  ]y  ocess, 
and  with  a  view  to  induce  photograph  rs  to 
endeavour  to  improve,  or  at  least  expt  limen- 
talize,  in  a  process  known  to  be  suv  assful, 
rather  than  in  trying  all  sorts  of  new  piv-scrva- 
tiye  S3rrups,  as  brown  sugar,  raspberry  vinegar, 
treacle,  golden  syrup,  glycerine,  &c.,  with 
which  we  are  inundated  usque  ad  nauseam. 

I  do  not  think  that  even  now  I  should  have 
troubledyou  with  this,  had  I  not  been  repeatedly 
asked  by  some  of  my  photographic  friends  to 
publish  it ;  and,  at  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  I 
shall  do  so  in  detail,  as  it  is  only  in  the  ma- 
nipulation that  one  process  essentially  differs 
from  another. 

Having  tried  a  good  many  preservative  me- 
diums, I  consider  the  choice  to  lie  entirely 
between  albumen  and  gelatine,  and  I  will  give 
my  reasons  for  preferring  gelatine.  1st.  It 
does  not  act  upon  the  nitrate  of  silver,  or 
rather,  nitrate  of  silver  does  not  act  upon  it  as 
readily  as  it  does  on  albumen.  2ndly.  It  is 
opt  coagulated  by  silver  or  heat  as  albumen. 
3rdly.  It  is  more  readily  obtained,  more  easily 
prepared,  makes  a  more  uniform  solution, 
keeps  longer  when,  prepared,  and  is  cleaner  to 
work  with.  And  lastly,  as  I  am  convinced  that 
both  gelatine  and  albumen  only  serve  as  a 
Tarnish,  and  to  enter  into  the  pores  of  the 
collodion  (unless  the  albumen  is  actually  dipped 
into  the  sensitizer),  I  can  see  no  one  advan- 
tage that  the  albumen  possesses.  Fothergill's 
process  is  merely  mechanical,  and  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  collodion  and  the  washing,  just 
as  much  as  the  gelatine  process  does. 

And  now,  after  this  long  exordium,  I  will 
describe  the  plan  I  have  adopted. 

First,  after  thoroughly  deaning  as  many 
plates  as  I  wish  to  prepare,  I  put  them  into 
an  oven  till  they  are  quite  dry.  This  is  to 
prevent  blistering,  which  is  generally  caused 
from  dampness  in  the  glass.  I  have  never 
had  a  blister  from  a  glass  thoroughly  dried. 
If  the  plates  are  cleaned  with  old  collodion,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  dry  them ;  but  if  dilute 
nitric  add  or  cyanide  is  used,  it  is  quite  essen- 
tial. When  the  plates  are  dry,  take  them  and 
put  them  in  a  plate  box  'Ndth  the  clean  faces 
all  one  way,  ready  for  use.  Coat  and  sensitize 
M  usual.     Use  a  perfectly  neutral  30  or  35 


grain  bath,  in  porcelain  or  glass.  The  collo- 
dion ought  to  be  non-contractile,  stable,  and 
colourless.  I  append  a  formula.  -  Ponting's 
collodion,  when  it  is  three  or  four  months  old, 
is  very  good :  use  no  collodion  that  has  iodid& 
of  potassium  in  it,  or  that  discolours  with 
keeping.  The  ^;uit-cotton  ought  to  be  made 
from  acids  at  a  tolerably  low  temperature ; 
the  film  should  run  easily,  but  not  be  watery, 
and  ai^r  sensitizing  shoiild  not  be  too  creamy, 
but  tolerably  transparent.  When  the  film  is 
creamy,  there  is  apt  to  be  a  loose  iodide  of 
silver  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  silver  when 
drying.  In  trying  one  or  two  Bland  and 
I^ong's  plates,  the  whole  of  the  image  dis- 
solved away  with  the  hypo  in  fixing  owing  to 
this;  but  I  obtained  a  partial  and  impeifect 
picture  in  the  film  by  redeveloping. 

After  sensitizing,  drain  for  the  same  length 
of  time  as  you  would  in  taking  an  ordinary 
wet  negativo,  then  plunge  it  into  a  large  ver- 
tical bath  of  pure  distilled  water  (a  gutta- 
percha bath  to  hold  about  50  grains  is  what  I 
use),  leave  it  in  till  you  have  coated  another 
plate,  and  put  it  into  the  sensitizing  bath ; 
then  wash  it  by  means  of  the  dipper  in  the 
distilled  water  till  the  water  flows  evenly  and 
smoothly  &om  it.  Next  coat  the  plate  with 
the  gelatine  solution,  which  may  be  done  either 
in  another  gutta-percha  vertical  bath  (made 
just  to  hold  the  plate)  filled  with  gelatine  so- 
lution, or  else  by  pouring  it  on  at  one  comer 
and  letting  it  flow  freely  over  to  the  other :  do 
not  hold  the  plate  at  the  comers,  but  balance  it 
on  the  fingers,  so  as  to  prevent  any  of  the  gela- 
tine running  from  the  fingers  across  the  plate, 
which  is  a  constant  source  of  streaks  and  dirt. 

For  stereoscopic  plates  I  prefer  a  vertical 
bath,  to  hold  about  10  ozs.  of  gelatine  solu- 
tion ;  this  wiU  coat  18  to  20  plates  without 
being  at  all  discoloured,  if  the  plates  are 
properly  washed  in  the  distilled  water ;  and 
the  plate  can  be  left  in  while  you  take  No.  2 
out  of  the  first  bath,  and  put  it  into  the  second, 
and  till  you  coat  a  third  plate  for  the  sensi- 
tizing bath.  When  this  is  done,  take  the  first 
plate  out  of  the  gelatine  bath,  drain  it  on 
blotting-paper,  and  when  it  has  thoroughly 
drained,  place  it  in  an  oven  between  120  to 
180  degrees  of  heat  till  it  is  thoroughly  dry. 
It  is'  then  ready  for  use,  and  will  keep  any 
length  of  time. 

Exposure, — Stereoscopic  pictures  of  build- 
ings in  full  sun  with  44  inch  Boss,  \  stop,  60 
to  80". 

Landscapes  in  shade  2  to  3  minutes.  It  is 
always  better  to  over-expose,  and  not  under-ex- 
pose, as  there  is  no  tendency  to  solarization,  and 
the  development  can  be  stopped  at  any  moment. 

Development, — ^Wash  in  bath  of  warm  water 
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90  t»  106^,  tben  wash  the  plate  tboioog^y 
mwUr  a  tap  or  other  meaiw ;  fioish  with  di- 
stUled  water.  Begin  the  deyolopBentj  with  a 
v«7  saiallqaaiitity  of  nitrate  in  the  developer, 
and  inxsease  as  the  picture  appears.  Never,  if 
pessible,  go  on  with  a  disoolourcd  developer. 
Over<-d€r?^ope  rather  than  under-develope;  but 
fix.  with  (vyanide,  and  not  hypo.  The  develop- 
ing will  take  from  3  to  5  minutes.  Wash,  dry, 
axid  vanish  as  usual.  The  development  can 
be  dom  either  on  the  hand,  in  a  dish,  of  on  a 
ppneumatic  holder ;  I  prefer  the  latter. 

N9ie4 — ^By  this  plan  of  vertical  baths  and 
dipper  everything  is  more  uniform,  and  the 
pJate  is  seldom  or  ever  in  contact  with  the 
&igeF8, — only,  in  &ct,  in  moving  it  from  one 
ba^  into  another.     As  a  general  rule,  the 
coUodion  ought  to  be  3  or  4  months  old.     If 
it' is  too  new  or  too  thick,  it  will  never  pro- 
duce a  good  picture ;    the  older  it  gets,  the 
more  wai^nng  it  requires,  and  it  is  more  liable 
to  stains.     It  ought  to  be  very  sensitive. 
When  the  coUodion  gets  very  watery,  add  new 
ooUodioB.      CoUodion  which  I  prepared  and 
iodized  in  May  with  the  formula  I  enclose,  is 
ptffeotly  colourless  and  very  sensitive  now. 
Keep  a  j^ece  of  granulated  zxnc  in  the  stock 
bottle  of  coUodion ;  this  wiU  prevent  liberation 
of  iodine.     Some  coUodionB  require  ^  a  grain 
at  nitrate  of  silver  per  oz.  in  tlLe  bath  of  di- 
stiUed.  water ;  but  as  a  general  rule,  I  find  the 
beet   pietores    are   produced,  without ;    and 
though  some  cdQodions  wiU  produce  pictures 
(and  tolerably  good  pictures  too)  by  merdy 
pouring  the  gek^e  solution  on  after  draining, 
without  waging,  yet  as  a  general  rule  they 
are  not  so  sensitive,  very  black  and  white  in 
the  result,  wiU  not  keep  so  weU,  and  have  a 
tendency  to  turn  brown  at  the  edges.     With 
some  oollodions  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a 
picture  at  aU  under  this  treatment.    The  ni- 


lodizer. 

Iodide  cadmium 15  grs. 

Iodide  ammonium 15  grs. 

Iodide  calcium    10  grs. 

Bromide  amaMmium 20  gre. 

Alcohol , 3  ozs. 

About  I  oz.  iodiser  to  4  ozs.  o£  coUodion. 

Bdatifu  ScitUiok. 

Citric  acid 1  gr. 

Nelson's  gelatine    1  oz. 

DistiUed  water    1  pint. 

Boil  tiU  it  oeases  to  set,  then  filter,  and  add 
distiUed  water  tiU  it  makes  a  pint  again. 

If  it  stUl  sets,  •  use  MaxweU  Lyte's  for- 
muls3. 

Gelatine  Solution  for  Iceepitig. 

Add  10  minims  of  alcohol  and  ^  a  grain 
citrie  acid  per  oz. 

Developer, 

Pyro.  acid 20  gr. 

Citric  acid 2  gr. 

Alcohol 3  drains. 

DistiUed  water 16  ozs. 

Nitrate  for  developing  2  f o  3  grains  per  oz,  of 

distilled  water. 

Add  ^  a  dram  to  every  4  drams; 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Foeusiw^  Gla98:^Stereo8Copic  Camera, 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographie  Jousmkl, 
Clieltenhaxn,  November  30;  1858. 
SiE, — Can  you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  give 
mc  any  good  and  substantial  reason  for  the 
ground  side  of  the  focusing  glasses  of  cameras 
being  almost  invariably  placed  inwards?    I 
have  frequently  put  this  question  to  photo- 
graphers, and  they  have,  without  exception, 
trate  only  unites  witii  the  gelatine,  and  forms :  agreed  with  mo  that  it  is  a  mistake.     There 
an  insoluble  yellow  film  over  the  iodide  film, ;  are  several  reasons  for  reversing  its  position ; 
w4uch  makes  it  lees  sensitive.  !  for  instance,   the  much  greater  facility  for 

Apologizing  for  trespassing  so  much  on  your  focusing,  there  being  no  reflexion  firom  the 
spaee,  I  must  now  conclude.  I  am  giving  the  |  roughened  surface.  Again,  in  the  event  of  an 
results  of  a  great  number  of  ezperiinents.  I  i  accident,  you  are  by  no  means  sure  of  procuring 
have  taken  above  200  stereoscopic  negatives  I  another  glass  of  precisely  the  same  thickness, 
this  summer ;  and  ^ith  an  OttewiU*s  dark ,  especiaUy  on  the  continent.  Having  broken 
plate  box  have  taken  17  good  pictures  out  of  |  my  glass  in  Yenice,  I  was  obHged  to  substitute 
18  plates  one  day,  and  15  out  of  15  the  next.  <  a  plate  of  nearly  \  inch  in  thickness ;  and  had 
My  average  of  exposure  during  the  summer  j  my  camera  been  made  on  the  usual  construction, 
was  70"  to  80",  but  I  have  taken  likenesses  in  I  must  have  shifted  the  lens  more  than  \i\L  of 
60"  with  it.  CL  P.  Cleavbr.       an  inch  everv  time  T  focused  for  a  fresh  view ; 


Collodion  for  8  ozs. 

Methylated  ether  3  ozs; 

Snlpb«  ether  2  ozs. 

Aloohel 3  ozs. 

Guft-^oiton 20  grs. 

FjiroBy&ie 15  gTfc 


and  in  using  the  focusing  eye-piece  described 
in  your  last  Number,  the  focus  would  require 
alteration  for  every  different  camera,  whereas 
by  the  simple  plan  of  placing  the  ground 
surface  outwards,  aU  these  diiHieultieQ  ^ould  be- 
avoided«. 
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1  am  desirous  of  oMoimng  a  binocular  ste- 
reoscopic camera ;  but  all  I  have  seen  are  very 
defective.  The  two  lexises  are  upon  the  same 
plan;  and  the  consequence  is  that  you  luive 
portkms  of  each  picture  not  common  to  both ; 
and  if  jon  place  the  lenses  at  an  angle  in  order 
to  obviate  this  difficulty,  the  image  becomes 
much  distorted.  Allow  me  ther^ore  to  call 
the  attention  of  opticians  and  photographers 
to  this  matter,  which  in  my  humble  opinion  is 
of  very  considerable  importance,  in  the  hope 
that  some  means  may  be  devised  for  curing 
the  defect. 

Bkxvjuu  Jones. 


Eum  FUms  of  AlbwfMn  on  Large  Plates, 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  JourrutL 

SiE, — ^To  those  of  your  readers  who  may 
still  practise  the  old  albumen  process,  the  fol- 
lowing method  of  obtaining  an  even  film,  C8pe- 
eiaily  on  large  plates,  may  be  acceptable.  I 
have  seen  no  description  of  it  yet  in  print,  but 
I  have  lately  seen  it  used  in  practice  by  a  very 
successful  operator,  and  can  bear  T^-itness  to  its 
efficiency. 

The  apparatus  required  is  a  prismatic  plate- 
holder,  which  is  80  contrived  as  to  revolve  on 
a  vertical  pivot,  or  any  other  similar  contrivance 
for  giving  the  plate  a  rotatory  horizontal 
motion,  and  in  the  second  place  a  wooden  tray, 
a  trifle  larger  than  the  plate  to  be  prepared, 
the  upper  edges  of  which  are  rebated  to  receive 
a  clamped  deal  cover  which  is  lined  with  flannel. 
At  the  four  angles  of  this  tray  are  fixed  tri- 
angular blocks  of  wood,  so  as  to  support  the 
albimiinized  glass  in  suchwise  that  its  upper 
surface  shall  be  about  |-ths  of  an  inch  beneath 
the  under  surface  of  Hie  cover,  when  the  latter 
is  dropped  into  the  rebate. 

To  operate,  the  plate  is  first  placed  on  the 
revolving  holder,  and  some  iodized  albumen 
poured  on  the  centre  of  it.  The  operator  now 
breathes  on  the  glass,  and  at  the  same  time 
gives  a  gentle  rotatory  motion  to  it,  which 
causes  the  albumen  to  flow  tranquilly  towards 
the  edges ;  when  these  are  reached  by  the 
liquid  a  quicker  motion  is  given  to  the  plate, 
80  that  by  centrifugal  force  the  excess  of 
albumen  mes  off  at  the  four  comers.  When 
the  albumen  ceases  to  fly  off,  the  motion  is 
stopped,  and  the  plate  is  covei^ed  by  a  film, 
which  is  slightly  thicker  at  the  edges  of  the 
glass  than  it  is  upon  its  centre;  it  is  now 
disengaged  carefully  from  the  plate-bolder,  and 
dropped  into  the  wooden  tray,  disturbing  the 
level  as  little  as  possible,  and  rests  on  the 
supports  ai  the  four  angles.  The  thickness  of 
the  film  in  about  a  minute  partially  equalises 
Itself;  and  whilst  this  is  going  on,  some  glacial 


acetic  acid  is  poured  upon  a  sponge,  by  means 
of  which  the  flannel  Iming  of  the  cover  is  as 
quickly  as  possible  saturated,  and  the  latter  is 
then  dropped  (flannel  surface  downwards)  into 
the  rebate.  The  space  between  the  cover  and 
the  surface  of  the  albumen  plate  is  qnicldy 
filled  with  the  vapour  of  acetic  acid.  'The 
albumen  is  thus  in  a  short  time  coagulated 
and  becomes  opalescent  on  the  glass ;  and  when 
the  action  of  the  vapour  appears  to  have  ceased, 
the  plate  is  lifted  out  of  the  tray  with  a  silver 
hook  and  the  cover  replaced  (after  a  renewal  of 
the  sponging  with  fresh  acid)  over  a  second 
plate,  which  has  in  the  meantune  been  eosted. 
On  leaving  the  tray,  afber  undergoing  the  aoid 
vapour  treatment,  the  albumen  surface,  though 
coagulated,  is  by  no  means  dry,  only  it  has 
become  too  solid  to  run  into  varying  thicknesses, 
and  is  in  fact  in  the  condition  of  a  thick  jelly, 
and  the  plate  may  be  thrown  out  of  level  and 
freely  handled  without  danger.  It  is  now 
placed  in  the  tray  of  a  bain-marie,  and  quiekiy 
dried  at  the  heat  of  boiling  water  and  stowed 
away  for  use.  Glasses  20  x  16  inches  migr 
thus  be  prepared  and  dried  at  the  rate  of  eight 
or  ten  in  an  hour,  as  the  operations  succeed 
each  other  rapidly ;  and  though  at  first  sight 
the  process  may  seem  rather  expensive,  the 
consumption  of  acetic  acid  is  not  so  great  as 
might  be  supposed. 

I  am  told  that  some  of  the  most  successful 
foreign  operators  on  albumen  use  this  method 
in  preference  to  the  old  system  with  drying 
boxes,  from  the  rapidity  with  which  they  are 
enabled  to  prepare  their  plates. 

Apropos  to  this  process,  may  I  ask  how  it  is 
that  in  so  many  chemical  works  it  is  stated  that 
acetic  acid  does  not  coagulate  albumen.  I  have 
repeatedly  tried  adding  glacial  acetic  acid  to 
pure  uniodized  white  of  egg  in  a  test-tube,  and 
always  with  the  same  result,  viz.  the  formation 
of  a  white  precipitate. 

EoBEkT  MOXHAM. 


Method  of  Mounting  Wcuved^  Paper  Negatives 
on  Glass,  and  Varnishing  them.  By  Thos. 
Bell,  F.R.S. 
Having  completed  the  waxed -paper  negative 
as  usual,  I  take  a  piece  of  glass  without  flaw, 
such  as  would  be  employed  in  the  ordinary 
glass  processes  ;  then,  having  made  some  thin 
starch,  such  as  I  use  for  mounting  positives,  I 
wet  the  surface  of  the  glass  with  the  starch 
by  means  of  an  ordinary  painter's  brush,  taking 
care  that  the  whole  of  the  surface  w  evenly 
wetted.  The  negative,  having  been  previously 
cut  a  little  smaller  than  the  glass,  so  as  to 
leave  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  mai^  all 
round,  is  carefully  kid  upon  t^  wetted  mu£aoe, 
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and  pressed  dose  to  the  glass  as  it  is  laid  down, 
so  as  to  remove  all  air-bubbles ;  it  is  then  to 
be  well  rubbed  on  in  every  direction  with  a 
silk  handkerchief,  that  the  contact  may  be 
complete.  It  may  now  be  dried,  by  setting  it 
up  in  fix>nt  of  a  fire,  and,  when  perfectly  dry, 
it  is  to  be  varnished.  The  varnish  I  use  is 
the  ordinary  turpentine  mastic  varnish; 
it  is  to  be  applied  with  a  rather  stiff  brush, 
and  well  rubbed  on  to  every  part  of  the 
surface ;  and,  when  this  is  evenly  and  uni- 
formly done,  it  is  to  be  placed  before  a  brisk 
fire,  and  the  varnish,  as  it  were,  dried  into  the 
paper.  The  surface  should  then  be  rubbed 
hard,  and  for  a  considerable  time,  with  a  piece 
of  linen  rag,  so  that  aU  superfluous  varnish 
may  be  rubbed  off,  and  the  surface  left  quite 
dry.  The  negative  will  now  be  found  to 
possess  a  transparency  and  sharpness  such  as 
it  had  not  before,  and  in  the  printing  the  posi- 
tives will  have  an  intensity  and  definition  &r 
superior  to  those  taken  from  the  unprepared 
waxed  paper.  The  time  required  for  printing 
is  also  diminished.  The  negatives  may  now 
be  preserved  just  as  collodion  or  albumen  glass 
negatives  are,  in  grooved  boses^ 


FothergilVa  Process  Cracks, 
To  ike  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal. 

12th  November,  1858 
Sib, — ^The  most  serious  objection  I  have  found 
to  the  New  Collodio-Albumen  Process  of  Mr. 
FothergiU,  is  an  extreme  liability  of  the  film 
to  split  and  peel  ofi^in  di*ying,  after  development 
and  fixing.  I  don't  know  for  what  reason: 
perhaps  because  the  protecting  coat  of  albumen 
may  in  these  cases  bo  more  than  ordinarily 
attenuated:  this  tondeney  I  have  especially 
noticed  in  the  pictures  which  are  otherwise 
most  perfect.  I  have  tried  £eene*s  coUodion 
without  effect,  and  in  spite  of  every  precaution 
in  fixing  and  drying,  have  lost  several  of  my 
best  negatives  at  the  last  moment  in  this  way. 
The  only  remedy  which  has  proved  at  all  effi- 
cacious in  my  experience,  is  the  re^alhuminizing 
the  fixed  and  washed  negative  before  drying; 
and  by  this  expedient  I  have  even  saved  flome 
negatives  after  the  film  had  begun  to  rise  from 
the  plate.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may 
be  able  to  suggest  some  means  still  more  inva- 
riably successful  for  preventing  the  very  an- 
noying source  of  failure  to  which  I  refer. 

W.  L. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
By  th^  kindness  of  Mr.  Murray,  ^Vlbermarle 
Street,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  present  our  readers, 
in  an  early  Nimiber,  with  two  plates  taken  from 
nhotograpns  in  Mr.  Ellis's  most  interesting  book  on 
Mada^ascar^  and  also  to  give  some  further  photo- 
graphic notices  for  that  work. 


ff,  W.  B,  (Erdin^dn). — ^All  prints  shouM  remain  in 
the  bypo-bath  until  they  are  quite  transparent  when 
held  up  to  the  light  A  picture  imperfectly  treated 
has  a  granular  appearance  something  similar  to  the 
section  of  a  nutmeg. 

Messrs,  Ogle  ana  Edge  hare  favoured  us  with  some 
beautiful  specimens  of  stereoscopic  slides,  to  which  we 
hope  to  give  an  extended  notice  in  a  future  Kumber. 
They  are  some  of  the  most  pleasing  specimens  which 
we  have  seen. 

V.  (Dundee), — ^We  are  obliged  to  you  for  your  sug- 
gestions; but  the  relatives  of  English  and  foreign 
weights  are  to  be  found  in  all  good  works  on  photo- 
graphy. You  will  consult  Mr.  Hardwich*B  Manual 
upon  this  point  with  advantage. 

"  Ness  "  (Clonmel), — It  is  our  own  practice  to  reject 
prints  which  are  overprinted,  and  not  to  attempt  thoie 
improvements  by  immersion  in  an  acid  gold  bath  If 
cyanide  of  potassium  is  used,  they  seem  to  fade  rapidly 
alter  they  have  been  so  treated.  Of  course,  unless  great 
care  is  used,  cyanide  entirely  destroys  them. 

E.  D.  F.  (Salisbury),— \.  It  is  probable  that  the 
gold  has  been  precipitated  from  your  bath :  if  you  use 
either  of  the  baths  recommended  in  our  late  Number^ 
carefully  prepared,  perfect  success  will  attend  you.  2. 
The  process  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  is  oertamly  the  one  you 
should  attempt 

C.  J,  N.  (Noncich), — ^Writes  to  complain  that  he 
cannot  obtain  success  in  the  enlargement  of  pictures, 
as  recommended  by  Mr.  Campbell  in  his  paper  on  the 
Perspective  of  Photographs  published  in  this  Journal. 
Our  manv  calls  have  prevented  us  from  personal  ex- 
perience, but  we  have  seen  some  fair  results.  A  letter 
addressed  by  you  to  Mr.  Campbell,  no  doubt,  would 
give  you  the  information  you  require. 

An  Ama/eur  (Private). — We  have  received  a  long 
communication  from  this  oorrespondei^t  (who  wishes 
to  remain  incog.),  recommending  many  things  for  the 
advancement  of  the  bmefits  deeijred  from  the  Photognt- 
phic  Society.  The  general  purport  of  his  letter  has 
been  submitted  to  t)u9  Council,  and  we  thank  him,  in 
their  name,  for  the  suggestions,  but  assure  him  several 
of  the  prints  alluded  to  have  already  occupied  their 
attention,  and  thev  will  bo  pleased  to  receive  any 
further  suggestions  ne  may  think  right  to  favour  us  with. 
We  liope  that  Uie  appeal  made  to  our  Members  for 
cooperation  in  the  proposed  distribution  of  a  good 
specimen  of  photographic  art  will  still  meet  with  es' 
tended  contrioutions. 

T.  0. — ^Your  name  has  been  forwarded  to  us  for 
election  into  the  Soci^,  by  Professor  Delamotte,  but 
by  some  accident  it  was  received  too  late  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  4th  inst.  We  shaU  be  pleased  to  see  you  at 
the  Exhibition  in  Suffolk  Street,  and  at  the  Society's 
Booms,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  vour  election  had 
taken  place,  which  shall  not  be  neglected  at  our  next 
meeting. 

In  the  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  are  a 
series  of  pictures,  contributed  b^  C.  J.  Burnett,  Esq., 
of  Edinburgh,  Nos.  384  to  392  inclusive ;  they  are  of 
much  interest,  as  illustrating  the  chemistiy  of  the  Pho- 
tographic Art,  and  will  be  described  in  our  next 
Number,  published  on  the  21  st  inst 

Communications  Received. — The  Eev.  Mr.  Ellis'; 
Mr.  Traer ;  Bir.  Cruttenden ;  Lake  Price ;  C.  J.  Burnett ; 
Roger  Fenton ;  An  Amateur ;  Professor  De  la  Motte ; 
The  Rev.  C.  P.  Cleaver ;  J.  W.  G.  Gutch ;  Mr.  Puidge ; 
Sir  W.  J.  Newton ;  Henry  Ghreenwood. 


All  Communications  for  the  Journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Editor,  at  the  Publishers,  Messra.  Tatlob 
and  FKii29Cis,  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street,  £.0. 
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We  have  received  complaints  from  various 
sources,  and  among  them  from  the  authorities 
of  the  General  Post  Office,  as  to  the  confusion 
caused  by  the  recent  assumption  by  Mr.  Green- 
wood's "  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photo- 
graphic Journal,"  of  the  title  by  which  this 
Journal  exclusively  has  hitherto  been  feuniliarly 
known.  Foreseeing  the  result,  we  had  before- 
hand deprecated  the  contemplated  adoption  by 
Mr.  Greenwood  of  our  title,  and  we  have  since 
endeavoured  to  induce  him  to  make  some  modi- 
Hcation  in  the  title  as  at  present  used  by  him, 
but  hitherto  without  success.  "Wo  can  there- 
fore for  the  present  only  suggest  to  our  corre- 
spondents that  they  invariably  add  to  the  su- 
perscription of  their  letters  the  address  of  the 
Mtor,  and  to  our  friends  that  in  ordering 
copies  of  the  Journal  from  any  but  the  Pub- 
lishers, they  should  be  careful  to  specify  that 
they  require  the  Society's,  and  not  Mr.  Green- 
wood's Journal. 


At  the  moment  of  our  going  to  press,  our  Pre- 
adent,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  is  doing  Photo- 
graphic honours  to  the  world  of  art  and  fashion 
in  Suffolk  Street.  The  Society's  rooms  are 
thronged  by  a  brilliant  company ;  our  friends 
and  guests  appear  to  enjoy  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  in  friendly  cireles,  as  well  as  the 
splendid  and  various  specimens  of  Photographic 
Art  displayed  on  the  walls.  The  Exhibition, 
we  are  glad  to  report,  has  been  more  successful 
^P  to  this  date  than  any  Exhibition  we  have 
yet  had  the  pleasure  to  hold. 

As  there  must  appear  an  obvious  impropriety 
»n  the  Council  of  the  Photographic  Society  re- 
newii^  their  own  productions,  those  of  their 
^^sociates,  and  also  those  of  their  generous 

voi.  V. 


emulators  and  fellow-students  far  and  near- 
pronouncing  opinions  which  at  once  become 
translatable  into  market  values — ^it  is  thought 
wise  to  discontinue  this  form  of  self-examina- 
tion. 

Yet,  as  our  readers  will  expect  to  see  some 
adequate    record   of    the  Eadiibition   in  our 
columns,  we  propose  to  call  to  our  aid  the  chief 
voices   of  public  thought,  and  listen,  under 
limitations,  to  what  they  may  praise  or  blame 
of  our  work.  This  change  wo  believe  will  con- 
ciliate and  gratify  our  Members;   they  will 
obtain  in  exchange  for  a  single,  perhaps  a  rival 
or  hostile  criticism  on  their  productions,  the 
mature  verdict  of  important  organs ;  they  will 
obtain  this   in  a   convenient  shape,  without 
trouble,  and  in  a  form  convenient  for  preserva- 
tion.   For  a  clearer  understanding  of  our  plan 
we  refer  to  the  report  prepared  as  an  experi- 
ment, and  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  sugges- 
tions on  the  result. 

THE  EXHIBITION  IX  SUFFOLK  STREET. 

FIRST  niPBESSIONS. 

j      "Photog^phv  is  (there  can  be  no  denving  it) 
I  another  wmg  added  to  the  great  palace  of  Art, — 
!  perhaps,  in  comparison  with  Kapnael  chapel  and 
j  Ostade  kitchens,  a  wing  of  mere  workshops  and 
j  tool-rooms ;  but  still  they  make  the  old  house  laiger 
and  more  luxurious,  they  lengthen  the  vistas  and 
enrich  the  whole  family ;  so  wo  are  glad  to  see 
them,  and  long  every  year  to  walk  over  the  "  im- 
provements,"   Except  in  size,  we  see  no  particular 
advance  this  year  in  the  new  Art ;  the  tent-stakes 
remain  in  the  same  holes,  water  and  cloud  with 
all  their  fugitive  beauties  are  still  as  unfixed  and 
chameleon-like  as  ever,  and  promise  for  some  time 
at  least  to  be  to  the  hooded  men  what  quicksilver 
was  to  the  alchimists,  the  unchainable  and  truant 
spirit  that  tempted  them  by  apparently  listening 
to  their  spNells  and  yet  refusing  to  own  their  power. 
This  year,  it  is  tnie^  the  photographs  in  these  rooms, 
almost  entirely  English,  are  sharp  as  if  dniwn  with 
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has  a  special  relief, — and  if  the  finger  says  it  is 
not  raised,  we  are  inclined  even  then  to  trust  our 
eye  and  disbelieve  our  finger.  The  shingly  pyra- 
mids, that  seem  scaling  and  sloughing  witli  time, 
are  only  surpassed  by  the  sanctity  of  tone  and  dis- 
tance about  the  *  Mount  Iloreb' '(660),  every  but- 
tress and  combing  of  which  must  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  lonff  years  of  Jewish  camp-life. — Mr. 
Maxwell  Lyte^  'Pjrrenean  Views*  (029,  &c,) 
should  not  go  unnoticed. — X  frame,  containing 
four  landscapes  by  Mr.  Rosling,  is  eminently  at- 
tractive."— Athenaum. 

'^Mr.  Roger  Fenton  is  an  important  contribu- 
tor; and  has  sent,  besides  numerous  landscapes, 
showing  that  amoimt  of  air  and  distance,  for  which 
his  works  are  renmrkable,  some  illustrations  of 
Eastern  costumes  and  manners.  Mr.  Frith  has 
some  charming  specimens ;  notice  particuloiiy  647 
and  668.  For  delicacy  and  clearness  conjoined, 
Mr.  Francis  Bedford  is  unrivalled, — see,  for  ex- 
ample, his  North  Transept,  Tintem  (137),  Pem- 
broke Castle  (139),  and  the  West  Front  of  Tintem 
(143)."— ^wOtfer. 

>  ^'  Foremost  among  the  landscapes  of  the  exhibi- 
tion stands  the  majmifioent  dioramic  view  of  Cairo, 
upwards  of  eight  feet  in  length,  by  Mr.  Frith.  It 
was  taken  from  the  summit  of  one  of  the  buildings 
that  command  a  \ievr  of  the  fiunous  city.  The 
fiat-roofed  houses,  the  tall  minarets,  the  narrow 
streets,  the  crowded  localities,  the  Nile  winding  in 
the  distance,  and  beyond  it  the  dim  outline  and 
diminished  fonn  of  the  great  pjTamidfl,  all  con- 
trive to  make  this  one  of  the  most  extraoi'dinory 
and  interesting  works  which  have  been  produced. 
The  dioramic  view  is  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
other  yievTB  of  the  locality  which'  have  already 
been  made  familiar  to  the  public  by  the  charming 
stereoscopic  views  published  by  Messrs.  Negretti 
and  Zambra.  Next  to  this  in  point  of  size,  and 
remarkable  for  its  boldness,  combined  with  the 
most  remarkable  accimicy  and  clearness  of  detail, 
is  the  great  view  of  the  interior  of  the  Crj'stal 
Palace,  Sydenham,  by  Mr.  Delamotte.  The  sliaiy- 
nesa  of  outline  of  tne  long  vaulted  roof  and  its 
supporting  columns,  the  play  of  shadow  on  the 
water  of  the  basin  of  the  CT}*8tal  fountain,  the 
foliage  of  the  climbing  plants,  and  the  trees  and 
shruDs  in  the  nave,  are  all  given  with  a  success 
which  has  rarely  or  ever  teen  equalled.  This 
work  is  one  of  the  photographic  pictures  which  it 
is  intended  to  distribute  among  the  subscribers  to 
the  newly-established  Crystal  Palace  Art  Union. 
Some  views,  by  3Ir.  Cundall,  of  places  of  interest 
in  Kent  are  deserving  of  great  praise  for  their  exe- 
cution, not  less  than  for  the  inherent  beauties  of 
the  pictures  themselves.  Igtham  Moat  is  exqui- 
sitely beautiful,  and  scarcely  le?s  so  are  some  tine 
views  of  Charlton,  of  Rochester  Cathedral,  and 
other  places.  ]^Ir.  Alfred  Rosling  a^ain  exhibits 
aome  of  those  delicious  little  pictures  m  the  choice 
of  which  he  appears  to  have  almost  an  instinctive 
good  taste.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  one  ad- 
mires more  the  points  of  %aew  which  he  selects, 
or  the  careful  manipulation  which  is  evident  in 
the  development  of  his  subjects.  A  view  of  Beteh- 
worth,  a  group  of  chestnut  trees,  and  some  other 
bits  of  rural  scenery,  are  among  the  gems  of  the 
present  exhibition,    Mr.  Bedford,  a  not  less  care- 


ful manipulator,  revels  in  the  ruins  of  Tintem 
Abbey,  of  old  Eltham  Palace,  of  Raglan,  Hadden- 
hall,  and  other  places  of  interest  and  picturesque 
beauty.  They  are  channing  specimens,  and  the 
amiy  of  photographers  Avho  traverse  the  land  every 
year  to  aiscover  new  beauties  for  the  million,  de- 
serve the  warmest  thanks  for  their  exertions.'' — 
Mominff  Chronicle, 

''The  present  exhibition  is  not,  however,  rich 
in  what  we  may  call '  high  art '  efforts.    Mr.  Rej- 
lander's  contributions  (Nos.  2,  20)  display  taste 
in  posing  the  figure.    '  Well !  *  (154),  an  old  peda- 
gogue listening  impatiently  to  the  imperfectly- 
leamed  lesson  of  two  blue-coat  boys,  is  also  full  of 
humour ;  and  '  The  Scripture  Reader  *  (183)  has  all 
the  elements  of  a  picture ;  but  Mr.  Rejlander  ex- 
hibits nothing  nearlv  so  ambitious  as  his  ekborate 
'  Tavo  Ways  of  Life/  of  hist  year.    The  mother  is 
too  short  and  the  child  too  old  in  the  othenrise 
meritorious  *  Little  Red  Ridinjr  Hood '  (13, 18)  of 
Messrs.  Truefitt,  brothers.     *The  Queen  of  Mav' 
(23)  is  a  small  and  picturesque  composition  by  the 
same  gentlemen.     'Fading  away*  (18),  by  Mr. 
Robinson — a    consumptive   girl'  surrounded   by 
mournfully  solicitous  rriends--i8,  considering  the 
inherent  clifliculties  of  the  subject,  a  successful 
eftbrt,  although  the  grief  of  the  sister  is  evidently 
simulated,  and  the  taste  of  the  whole  questionable. 
Mr.  Roger  Fenton  has  been  tning-  his  hand  upon 
some  Oriental  figure  subjects :  of  these,  one  or  two 
are  as  important  and  felicitous  as  any  of  the  land- 
scape subjects  "with  which  3Ir.  Fenton  appears  in 
such  force.    In  'The  Reverie  *  (60),  for  example, 
we  have  more  than  all  the  detail  of  a  water-colour 
drawing  by  John  Jjewis,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
low  tone  of  singular  breadtli  and  sweetness.    All 
artiste,  and  most  photographers,  will  agree  with  us 
that  there  is  nothing  better  in  arrangement  or  con- 
ception in  tlie  whole  exhibition  than  the  small  and 
exqui.-ite  photographs  *  Preparing  for  Market '  and 
'  The  Dead  Bird '  (73).  The  photographers,  Messr?. 
Delferier  and  Beer,  were  also  exti-emely  fortunate* 
in  their  intelligent  and  pretty  subjects.     The  old 
smuggler  with  his '  Forty  Winks  *  and  *  One  Wink' 
(83),  by  the  same  gentlemen,  is  almost  equally 
excellent    The  better  choice  of  pointe  of  view, 
and  the  preference  sliown  for  picturesque  ruins, 
prove  that  landscape  photographers  are  making 
progress  in  their  artistic  education.     The  coloiur 
green  still  however  presents  the  g:reat  difficulty, 
especially  in  the  treatment  of  foreground  foliage.  It 
alwa^'s  tends  to  black  fi'om  the  photographic  power 
of  tlie  component  yellow  ray,  and  this  contm?ti^ 
with  the  ine^-itabre  exagjreration  of  the  minute 
lights  on  the  leaves  and  the  hard  outlines  of  the 
foliage  against  the  sky,  the  delicate  gradations  of 
which  cannot  bo  realized  without  sacrificing  the 
foreground.    We  have  alreodv  alluded  to  the  ad- 
mirable works  by  Mr.  Fenton.  \Ve  marked  for  espe- 
cial commendation  a  lai^  series  of  lovely  views  of 
Tintem  Abbev,  the  rugged  cleavnge  of  *'  Cheddar 
Cliffs '  (55),  and  '  Chatsworth  Cattle  in  the  Water ' 
(69),  a  photograph  as  mellow  as  a  Cu^-p.   Mr.  Bed- 
fbrd's  landscape  contributions  ore  almost  as  nume- 
rous as  those  Dy  Mr.  Fenton,  and  include  beside^ 
views  in  and  near  Gotha,  '  The  Lakes,'    '  Raglan 
Castle,*  'Tintem,*  and  many  other  of  our  oym 
favourite  scenes.     These,  however,  together  with 
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the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  subjects  by  Mr.  Frith, 
and  the  delicate  bistre-toned  views  m  Rouen,  by 
the  late  lamented  Mr.  Howlett,  are  already  too 
well  known  to  require  further  comment" — i)aUy 
Hetn, 

**The  figure-pieces  in  the  exhibition  do  not,  we 
confess,  impress  us  very  favourablv.  Mr.  Rejlander 
has  some,  very  clever  m  their  bola  coarse  way,  and 
Teiy  valuable  as  studies.  But  photograpliers  mis- 
take, as  it  seems  to  us,  the  capabilities  oi  their  ai*t, 
when  the^  attempt  to  produce  photographic  com- 
positions in  rivalry  wiui  works  of  the  pencil.  A 
picture,  as  distinguished  from  a  view,  or  a  repre- 
sentation of '  still  life,*  is  valuable  only  in  proi)or- 
tion  as  it  bears  the  impress  of  the  human  intellect. 
It  is  not  because  he  has  faithfully  copied  a  woman 
and  child  in  a  certain  position  that  we  admire  a  | 
MadonnA  by  Raffaelle,  out  because  we  Fee  in  its 
depth  and  purity  of  feeling  a  noble  realization  of 
an  original  and  poetic  idea.  A  photograph  of  the 
models  he  used  in  the  positions  he  placed  them, 
and  surrounded  by  all  the  accessories  he  introduced, 
would  no  doubt  form  a  valuable  study  for  a  painter, 
but  it  would  be  a  sorry  substitute  for  liis  picture, 
^liat  gives  his  picture  all  its  value  in  that  which 
he  added  to  its  models,  and  not  what  lie  found  in 
them.  When,  therefore,  a  photojrrauher,  liaving 
placed  certain  persons  in  an  attituue,  and  fiuv- 
roonded  them  with  various  'properties,*  takes  a 
photograph  of  the  group,  and  presents  it  with  all 
the  stmhess  of  arrangement,  vulgarity  of  tVatnre, 
and  blankness  of  expression— or  worse,  a  coarse 
and  exaggerated  attempt  at  the  particidar  expres- 
sion intended  to  be  conveyed — and  asks  yoivt 
admiration  for  it  under  some'  poetic  or  fugp^stive 
title,  the  most  unobservant  is  struck  with  the  in- 


subjects  here  is  Mr.  Robinson's  *  Fading 
Away,'  which  has  for  months  jpast  been  in  everv 
photographic  printseller's  -window ;  but  look 
steadily  at  it  tor  a  minute,  and  all  reality  will 
'fiide  away '  aa  the  make-up  forces  itself  more  and 
more  on  the  attention.  Ana  you  have  only  to  go  a 
few  steps  and  you  see  the  same  face,  the  8»mie  foi*m, 
and  the  same  character  doing  duty  as '  Mariana,'  as 
it  has  done — ^the  lens  having  no  power  to  modify 
or  select — ^for  no  doubt  divers  still  more  dissimilar 
persons  and  sentiments.  How  awkwaitlly  this 
repetition  of  fece  and  form  comes  in  is  even  more 
palpable  in  the  photographs,  undoubtedly  clover, 
as  m  many  respects  they  are,  of  Messrs.  Delterier 
and  Beer,  where  a  certain  broad-faced  female, 
evidently  belonging  to  a  great  city,  in  some  pic- 
tures is  an  innocent  northern  peasant  preparing 
for  market^  in  another  a  sentimental  inmate  of  an 
Eastern  harem.  It  will  not,  we  trust,  be  supposed 
that  we  are  insensible  to  the  vfdue  of  photogi-aphy 
in  Aose  branches  of  art  in  which  the  numan  form 
is  the  chief  object.  Photography  is  in  truth,  or 
may  be  made,  an  invaluable  assistant  to  the 
painter  of  history  or  genre;  but  photographic 
renderings  of  historical,  poetic,  or  domestic  sub- 
jects are,  we  are  convinced,  a  mistake — only 
serving  to  mislead  and  corrupt  the  unformed  taste. 
"Of  our  home-landscape  photographers,  Mr.  Fen- 
ton  still  maintains  the  lead.  He  has  many  works 
here,  some  perhf^s  new,  but  as  we  are  not  sui-e  of 


the  fact,  as  the  major  part  are  certainly  familiar, 
we  shall  not  attempt  to  particularize  them.  They 
are  all,  or  nearly  al^  admirably  selected  as  to  point 
of  ^dew,  and  are  enough  to  make  the  topographic 
landscape,  draughtsman  tremble  for  his  crafts 
They  are  also,  we  need  hardly  say,  excellent  as 
examples  of  photographic  manipulation.  But  Mr. 
Fenton  wants  either  some  change  of  subject  or  of 
style.  There  is  coming  over  his  works  some  feel- 
ing of  mannerism  or  monotony.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  this  docs  not  apply  to  his  noble  photo- 
srraphs  of  ancient  sculpture,  or  his  studies  of  female 
fonn  and  costume,  though  these  last  are  not  among 
the  happiest  of  his  works. 

"  Treading  closely  on  Mr.  Fenton's  heels — if  he 
would  take  a  bolder  stride  we  are  not  sure  that  he 
would  not  outstep  him — is  Mr.  Francis  Bedford, 
who  has  here  the  works  we  noticed  in  the  Arehi- 
tectural  Galler}\  and  others  at  least  equal  to  them, 
all  surprisingly  brilliant  in  tone  and  sharp  in  de- 
tail, iK^iether  that  detail  be  crumbling  stone,  or 
moss-covered  rock,  or  quivering  foliage — ^but  here 

Xin  we  want  to  see  some  new  thing.  We  are 
i  to  see  these  here,  however,  for  the  exhibition 
IS  decidedly  weak  in  architecture.  It  sadly  wants 
supplementing  with  some  works  on  a  grand  i>cale, 
like  the  Venetian  buildings  in  the  Architectural 
(iallery.  Inferior  to  Mr.  Bedford*?,  but  still  very 
pleasing,  are  some  of  the  views  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral  by  Mr.  Turner.  Very  graceful  also  are 
the  landscapes  taken  along  the  Surrey  Mole  by 
Alfred  Roslmg.  But  perhaps  the  most  picture- 
like little  photographs  of  brook  and  river  scenery 
are  those  of  Mr.  Morgan  of  Bristol,  which  alike 
in  (what  if  seen  in  a  painting  would  be  called) 
composition  and  in  execution,  leave  nothing  to 
desire— though  we  long  for  some  leaves  on  the 
naked  trees,  and  a  litue  more  sunshine  glancing 
along  the  water.  Quite  perfect  in  its  way  is  his 
*  Studv  of  Fir  Trees '  (No.  74),  and  we  commend 
it  to  the  carefid  study  of  our  younger  landscape 
painters." — Literary  Gazette, 

*'  Such  pictiures  as  Mr.  Fenton's  Oriental  studies 
are  not  open  to  objection.  They  are  valuable  and 
most  artistic  illustrations  of  costume  and  cha- 
racter."— 2\'nies, 

ABCHITECTUBE. 

^'  In  Architecture  Mr.  Fenton  ranks  auite  first 
as  a  ^  New  Master,*  sometimes  broad  ana  crumbly 
as  Front's  ripe  Stilton,  old  and  mildewy ;  some- 
times fine  and  graduated  as  Turner.  One  of  his 
finest  works  here  is  the  nave  of  *  Salisbury  Cathe- 
driil  *  (582),  ^dth  the  sunshine  in  arches  on  the 
wall,  and  in  sister  arehes  of  light  on  the  pavement. 
At  the  far  end  twinkles  the  painted  window  with 
its  amaranthine  bloom  of  saints  turned  to  fiowere, 
or  rather  of  victorious  saints  heaped  by  the  angels 
with  the  blossoms  of  heaven.  His  'Wolsey's 
Gate,  Ipswich'  (622),  is  rich  in  tone  and  impasto ; 
the  bncks  seem  really  thick  and  crusted.  For 
massive  breadth  'Mr,  Cruttenden's  'Norman  Stair- 
case, Canterbury '  (112)  is  especially  good,  and  a 
fine  example  of^^our  earlv  st^'le  it  is. 

"Mr.  Bedford's  'Views  of  Tintem'  (118)  are 
choice,  but  scarcely  equal  to  his  '  Raglan  Castle ' 
(9Q\  which  has  darkness  the  eye  can  traverse,  and 
busnes  of  ivy  wrought  in  in  a  way  that  would 
drive  weak  men  to  split  their  palettes  and  light 
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their  fire  witk  tham.  ...  Mi.  B.  Howlett's 
*^  Viewg  at  Bouen '  (1^)  ue  like  eo  mudi  oar¥ad 
iFoiy,  eharp  and  detioAtely  wrought  ae  Orouynia's 
tabeEuade  work.  For  &«tted  Ood^ic,  scaled  and 
froated  bj  time,  lir.  B.  B.  Tum^'a  'Gates  and 
Chapels  at  Canterbury '  (207;  kc)  much  demand 
notioe." — Athenaum, 

"An  eztraordinaiy  feat  in  the  photographic  art 
is  No.  169, '  The  Cnrstal  Palace,^  Sydenham,  by 
P.  H.  Delamotte.  It  is  the  largest  work  of  the 
kind  ever  exhibited  in  public — at  least  in  this 
country  ^  but  though  it  is  in  three  pieces,  there  is 
scarcely  any  trace  of  perspective  distortion  or 
focal  Gufierence,  and  all  the  thousand  objects  of 
art,  the  varied  forms  of  vegetation,  and  the  struc- 
tund  details  of  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  are  given  with  the  utmost  delicacy, 
and  without  the  least  'muzziness.'  The  'Pano- 
rama of  Cairo  *  by  Mr.  Frith,  of  which  there  is  an 
'  impression '  here,  is  longer,  but  the  defects  inci- 
dental to  these  performances  are  more  apparent 
in  that  than  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Delamotte.  Above 
this  ig  a  specimen  equally  successful,  although  not 
80  kree,  but  equally  adaurable  for  the  perspective, 
both  linear  and  aenaL  It  is  by  Macpherson,  £rom 
the  '  Forum  at  Bome.' " — Observer. 

"  Mr.  Delamotte's  'Cnrstal  Palace '  (169)  is  suc- 
cessful, but  necessarily  oroken  and  entangled." — 
Athenaum. 

"  The  view  of  the  Ciystal  Palace  by  Mr.  Dela- 
motte is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  views  of  it 
that  we  have  seen.'' — Martimg  Advertiser, 

"  Mr.  Hamilton  Crake  contributes  some  valuable 
additions  to  our  knowledge  of  Indian  remains; 
such,  for  example,  as  the  views  of  the  Parthardiah 
Pagoda,  Madras  (156),  the  Seven  Pagodas  in  the 
same  presidency  (165),  and  others." — Builder. 


POETBAITS. 


''  In  portraiture  the  exhibition  is  as  rich  as  might 
be  expected.  Pre-eminent  for  taste  and  delicacy 
in  this  application  of  the  art  are  the  miniatures  of 
Mr.  T.  11.  Williams,  over  whose  frame  is  placed, 
not  undeeervedlv^  a  photegraph  from  Kauc^'s' 
marble  'Victory,^  wreath  in  hand.  The  miniatures 
of  Messrs.  Lock  and  Whitfield  also  well  merit  a 
high  place  among  the  ptaisee  of  their  many  com- 
pcrtitors ;  and  the  veteran  Claudet  stiUs  holds  h» 

SDimd,  though  the  large  portraits  he  exhibits 
ve  too  much  of  the  .paktter's  woric  upon  them 
to  give  the  sun  auite  fair  play. 

"  Dr.  Diamona  applies  tne  art  to  the  forwarding 
of  medical  science,  in  his  photographs  from  the 
insane,  which  illustrate,  in  a  useful  and  novel 
manner,    the   phyaiognamical   characteristics  of 


"In  nortraitiire,  by  borrowing  ihe  artistic  prin- 
ciple oi  centralizing  tlie  interest,  Mr.  Wilnams 
and  Mr.  Hering  still  obtain  the  same  pleasing 
effects  in  their  vignettes.  '  BecoUections  of  "  Our 
Club"  '  (S4B\  by  Dr.  Diamond,  will  interest  the 
huge  circle  oi  fiieiids  of  the  habiiM^  one  of  whom, 
poor  Jerrold,  is,  alas !  no  aiore.  A  gentleman  of 
Odeaaa,  by  name  CJiloponino,  sends  some  note- 
WQfthy  portxaits.  One  foom  is  dervoted  almost 
sntirely  to  oolomed  photographic  portnits,  of 
nirich  those  eidiibitod  by  Mr.  Clandet,  and  MiBOSis. 
Lmk  jnd  Whitfieldy  are  of  eonspieiioiiB  merits  lyut 


a  vignette,  coloured  by  Mr.  Hexing,  is  decide^ 
the  moat  legitimate  and  artistic  eiKvrt*'-*vQa% 
yietos. 

"We  must  drww  attention  to  the  admirahle 
frame  of  portraits  by  Dr.  Diamond,  entitled  'Be- 
coUections of  "Our  Club"  '  (348).  The  wefl- 
known  fieu^es  are  caught  in  their  best  moments  and 
in  their  pleasantest  and  cleverest  angles.  Ever^r- 
one  seems  saying  his  wittiest  say,  and  thinking  his 
acutest  thought.  — Aihenaum, 

"  There  is  a  large  collection  of  portraits,  plain 
and  coloured.  Messrs.  Claudet,  Ma^all,  Willuuns, 
Cundall,  Lock,  and  Whitfield  exhibit  many  spe- 
cimens, some  with  all  the  finish  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite miniatures,  but  which  do  not  come  strictly 
within  the  pale  of  photographic  worka.  The 
slightiy-tinted  vignette  portraits  of  Mr.  Cundall 
and  those  of  Mr.  Williams  are  light  and  pleasing 
in  their  style,  and  compared  with  the  ghastly  por- 
traits of  the  earlv  photographers,  they  will  afford 
perhaps  the  reac&est  means  of  estimating  the  vast 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  art  during 
the  last  few  years." — IKfnes. 

"From  figure  pieces  we  naturally  proceed  to 
portraiture ;  and  though  we  have  objected  to  the 
number  (twenty-four),  we  are  bound  to  express  our 
admiration  of  the  beauty  of  many  here  exhibited. 
By  Messrs.  Maull  andPolyblank,  Herbert  Watkins, 
and  some  others,  whose  portraits  of  distinguished 
persons  have  at  these  exhibitions  often  attracted 
so  much  attention,  and  won  so  much  praise,  we 
have  no  specimens  here.    The  leader  on  the  ]ue- 
sent  occasion  is,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  Mr. 
Williams ;  and  extremely  fine  in  all  respects  are 
his  untouched  vignettes.    Those  of  Messrs.  Lock 
and  Wliitfield  are  also  very  exoellent   Some  heads 
by  Mr.  Clarkington  are  likewise  of  a  superior  order, 
especially  that  of  Mr.  Hunt;  but,  like  Mx.  CUu- 
det's,  they  have  plainly  been  much  worked  upon. 
Dr.  Diamond  has  a  name  of  portraits,  entitled 
'  Recollections  of  Our  Club,'  of  much  move  interest 
than  the  majority  here,  inasmuch  as  it  contains 
the  portraits  of  many  notabilities  in  the  vaaous 
walks  of  intellectual  life.    Dr.  Diamond  has  also 
some  of  his  painfully  vivid  '  lUustratioas  of  Mental 
Disease.'    Noteworthy,  as  curious  illuatrations  of 
national  character,  are  likewise  the  RusMan  pho- 
tographs of  M.  Chloponin :  what  a  singular  ex- 
Eression,  for  example — ^is  it  sinister,  cunning,  or 
een  P— is  that  of '  Parogoff,  the  celebrated  Rus- 
sian Surgeon*!  and  what  a  magnifioent  head  is 
that  of  the  '  Russian  Carpenter ' !     Ilad  the  latter 
been  marked  Parogofi',  what  noble  traits  would 
have  been  discovered  in  it  by  the  disciples  of  Lft- 
vater  or  Spurzheim  1'' — Literary  GazeUe. 

"Dr.  Diamcmd,  to  whom  photography  owes 
much,  exhibits  amongst  other  things  an  exoellent 
set  of  interesting  portraits  of  '  Our  Club.'  "— 
Buiider. 

"Mr.  C.  Clarkington's  portraits  are  paoe&l; 
but,  whether  owing  to  tiie  fault  of  hie  aitters,  or 
his  own  bad  tMte,  are  colourad,  and  a  ocdoured 
photograph  is  no  better  than  a  coloured  print. 

"Ut.  tTR.  W^iUiams  has  adopted  light  back- 
grounds to  hii  portiaitB,  whioh  flive  a  ^ery  giaeafid 
effect  to  the  ankects.  Oae  of  tnewoAt  interesting 
woricB  is  <  Our  Gild),' by  Dr.  Diamondy  windi  ia  not 

only  to  as  a  photograpk,  but  fiwm  omitaining 
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tw«ntv-8eren  portrftits  of  notorietiefi  of  the  time. 
MajftU'0  poftnits  are  ffood,  but  much  touched ; 
dthoagh  he  does  not^  ]&e  some  other  exhibitois, 
deeltte  them  to  be  pare  when  thej  have  been 
worlred  upon,  which  we  observed  to  be  the  case 
with  aemal,  although  they  are  varnished  to  con- 
cefll  the  &cf '^itforrmt^  Advertiser, 

8TBBBOSCOPIC. 

^'The  least  Botuifiictoty  branch  of  the  Exhibition 
ii  the  stereoscopic.  In  this  there  is  a  constant 
temptation  to  vulgarity  in  the  choice  of  subjects, 
«&d  exaggeration  m  the  rendering  of  Boliditv.  The 
sobjects  of  the  stereoscopic  slides  which  nil  our 
shop-windows,  where  they  are  not  landscapes  or 
portnitore,  are  often  gross,  and  almost  iovariably 
'snobbish  *  to  a  painful  degree.  There  is  a  great 
dttiger  that  photography,  by  the  dissemination  of 
this  dasB  of  works,  wiU  be  fostering  a  worse  taste 
than  the  .worst  school  of  painting  ever  did  or  can 
spread."— 7Ym«i. 

''One  of  the  most  Curious  series  is  that  of  90 
Btereogiaphic  views  in  Brittany,  illustrative  of  a 
walking  tour  made  by  Mr.  Jephson.  This  work 
may  be  said  to  commence  a  new  era  in  publishing, 
M  the  photogr^hs  are  to  be  sold  with  the  volume 
of  ihe  travels.  Many  of  the  stei^oscopic  views  and 
portraits  are  poor  and  common.'' — Morning  Ad- 

'^  Among  the  stereographs  there  is  one  series 
which  demands  a  word  of  special  notice,  inasmuch 
ss  the  pictures  are  not  only  new  (the  only  series 
here  that  is  so),  but  illustrative  of  a  work  some- 
what novel  in  character.  The  series  is  called 
'Stereoginphic  Views  in  Brittany,  illustrative  of 
the  Narrative  of  a  walking  tour  made  in  the 
Autumn  of  1868,  by  J.  M.  Jephson,  M.A.'  The 
stereographs^  no  fewer  than  90  in  number,  are  by 
MeasTB.  Lovell  Reeve  and  H.  Taylor,  and  include 
chnrchei^  castleB,  crosses,  dwellings,  lonely  ruins, 
snd  Bmidic  remains,  as  well  as  the  crowded  streets 
and  market-plaoeB,  and  quaintly-dressed  peasants, 
of  that  pleasant  and  picturasque  country.  Of  the 
o^er  stereographs^  tne  best  are  those  of  Welsh 
scenery  and  the  interiors  of  Salisbury  and  Win- 
diester  cathedrals  by  Mr.  Sedgefield.  They  are 
^ery  admirably  executed;  but  they  have  been 
long  before  the  puUic,  and  their  excellence  has 
been  fully  appreciated.  One  other  set  we  notice 
for  the  sake  of  entering  a  protest  against  their 
presence  here.  Stereographs  of '  fast '  ^oung  men 
lookmg  finom  a  hiding-place  in  the  di^  at  girls 
ondreesin^  to  bathe  in  the  sea.  or  'ladies '  in  full 
dress  leaning  over  a  balcony,  the  offensive  points 
^^^^^^^  to  suit  purient  tastes  by  a  well- 
lokown  sterooaoojdc  tnck,  are  not  what  ought  to 
be  found  in  a  place  like  this,  and  these  have 
iKither  novel^  nor  superior  executive  skill  to 
ftto&e  for  their  intense  vulgarity  of  sentiment. 
The  CoancU  would  do  weu  to  ask  themselves 
whether  it  be  even  now  too  late  to  remove 
what  has  called  forth  a  general  expression  of  sur- 
?ami,*'-^LUentnf  OateUe. 

""Mr.  W.  H.  bosley's  fiame  (622)  lends  a  coun- 
tenance to  the  abuse  of  the  art  to  be  seen  in  some 
of  the  shop-windows,  which  it  ought  not  to  find 
oa  these  wallfl,"— ^i#*fer. 


MIBGSLLAltEOTJB. 

''  Mr.  Bingham  is  doing  for  the  pictures  of  De- 
laroche  something  like  what  Messrs.  Caldesi,  Mon- 
tecchi,  and  Thompson  have  done  for  the  cartoons 
of  Raphael.  We  say  '  something  like,*  for  many 
of  Mr.  Bingham's  photographs  are  from  engravings 
or  drawings  after  the  Frencm  master,  and  not  from 
the  nictures  themselves. 

"Mr.  Howlett,  however,  in  his  direct  photo- 
graphs frtmi  the  pictures  of  Cooke,  Fhihp,  and 
other  English  painllers  here  exhibited,  shows  how 
much  mav  be  done  by  skUfiil  management  from 
the  artist^  own  handiwork. 

"  The  sculptor  should  be  even  more  largelv  in«- 
debted  to  photography  than  the  painter.  What 
engraver  could  represent  a  bust  as  Mr.  Jeffirey  has 
represented  Mr.  Woolmer's  admirable  bust  of 
Tennyson  (167),  or  as  Mr.  Fenton  has  rendered 
the  noble  antique  heads  of  Ajax  (68),  or  the  Phi* 
losopher  (42\  from  the  Britisn  Museum  P  English 
and  foreign  landscape  and  home  and  oontluental 
architecture  have  been  treated  with  conspicuous 
skill,  not  only  by  Fenton — ^the  completest  masteTi 
perhaps,  of  his  craft  (evenrthing  considered)  who 
exhibtts  here— but  by  M!.  Bisson,  Mr.  Mucwell 
Lyte,  Mr.  Francis  Bedford,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  J.  W* 
Bamsden^  and  Mr.  R.  Howlett,  among  others  too 
numerous  to  mention.  The  Rouen  subjects  by 
the  latter  are  hardly  to  be  surpassed  in  sharpnesi 
and  delicacy  of  light  and  shade. 

'*  Nor  does  science  fail  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
photographer.  Here,  for  instance,  are  geological 
photographs  bv  Mr.  Gutch,  in  which  the  structure 
of  limestone-snale,  granite,  greenstone,  and  horn* 
blende  is  made  as  palpable  to  the  eye  as  it  could 
be  bv  the  specimens  in  Jermyn-street,  and  in 
which,  moreover,  the  larger  ffeological  characters 
of  these  rocks  are  represented  in  a  manner  which 
is  unattainable  in  the  fragments  of  the  museum* 
case.  So  the  marvels  revealed  by  the  microscope 
are  reproduced,  in  magnified  proportions,  by  Mr. 
R.  Howlett.  In  these  we  can  study  the  wondea^* 
ful  mechanism  of  the  fly's  hair^brushes,  or  the 
delicate  cell-tissue  of  the  grasses,  without  eflfort^ 
and  at  our  leisure. 

<'  Mr.  0.  T.  Burnet  applies  the  photomph  to 
agricultural  machinery ;  Messrs.  Ross  and  Thomp* 
son  to  the  exquisite  detail^  of  our  ferns  and  mosses. 
The  very  waves  are  caught  as  they  curl  th^ 
heads^  by  Onndall,  Downes,  and  others :  and  the 
Palmira  jungle  and  cocoanut  palm  grove  lift  their 
dry  spikes  of  foliage  and  their  cSunmar  stems 
into  the  clear  Indian  sky,  from  tiie  negatives  of 
Mr.  Hamilton  Crake. 

^'Constructive  skill,  fine  art,  and  botanical 
science  are  illustrated  at  the  same  time  in  Dela- 
motte's  remarkable  plate  of  the  interior  of  the 
Crystal  Palace,  than  which  the  Exhibition  oon<- 
tems  no  greatertriumph  of  skill  over  photographic 
difficul1ies."~2Vme8. 

"  In  addition  to  the  application  of  photography 
to  the  purpose  of  making  copies  of  the  old  masters, 
there  are  some  specim^is  which  show  how  the 
works  of  modem  {tainters  maj  be  successfuUv  re« 
produced  bv  its  aid.  A  series  of  copies  of  tiie 
paintings  of  Paul  Delsroche  are  exhibited,  some  of 
them  exceedingly  beautiful — ^among  others,  that 
of  Ophelia  home  along  by  the  stream." — Times, 
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"  In  illustration  of  newjprocesses  and  new  ap- 
plications of  the  art,  the  Ibdiibition  is  rather  dis- 
appointing. Of  Mr.  Pouncy's  much-talked-of 
car]^on  process,  and  of  which  the  Society  is  re- 
garded as  to  a  certain  extent  the  exponent,  there 
is  only  a  single  example  by  the  inventor,  and  only 
one  other  by  a  disciple.  Whilst  we  cannot  regard 
it  as  having  succeeoed  so  |>erfectly  as  Mr.  Pouncy 
in  his  zeal  very  naturally  imagines,  we  are  by  no 
means  disposed  to  join  m  the  attempts  made  to 
depreciate  it  in  the  public  estimation.  To  us  Mr. 
Pouncy's  print  appears  very  promising,  and  if  to 
chemists  it  really  seems  permanent,  we  cannot 
think  either  professors  or  amateurs  will  do  well  to 
neglect  it.  The  present  example  is  wanting  in 
clearness  and  sharpness  of  detail,  and  also  in 
purity  of  tone :  it  nas  what  painters  and  litho- 
graphers call  ^  a  mealy  look' — something  resem- 
bling in  appearance  a  drawing  made  by  a  stump 
and  brush  with  powdered  black-lead.  Of  the 
carbon-printing  processes,  either  English  or  fo- 
reign, tnere  is  not  a  single  example ;  nor  is  there 
one  of  the  application  of  photography  to  astro- 
nomy ;  nor  of  Mr.  Talbot's  photographic  engra- 
ving ;  nor  of  any  of  the  new  and  loudly-yaunted 
photo-lithographic  processes.  Mr.  Pretsch  has, 
nowever,  sent  several  examples  of  his  photo-gal- 
yanographic  (or,  as  he  now  seems  disposed  to  call 
it,  '  Nature's  engraving ')  process ;  and  as  they 
are  'quite  untouched,  they  give  a  much  more 
true,  and  a  much  more  sati^u^tory,  idea  of  the 
process  than  the  published  prints.  For  some 
classes  of  subjects  it  seems  so  clearly  suited,  that 
we  trust  it  will  not  be  suifered  to  fall  into  abey- 
ance."— LUerary  Gazette. 

^*  Looking  now  more  to  the  general  question,  we 
may  note  that,  as  regards  the  application  of  pho- 
tography to  wood  for  the  purpose  of  engraving, 
there  is  still  much  difference  ot  opinion.  When 
looking  at  some  of  the  best  efforts  of  the  art,  a 
person  of  artistic  taste,  but  who  was  not  acquainted 
with  the  conventionalities  of  engraving  on  wood, 
would  think  that  these  sun-pictures  of  bold  objects 
would  be  the  very  things  to  suit  the  engraver. 
Engravers,  however,  have  a  strong  opinion  that 
photography  cannot  in  this  way  be  renaered  avail- 
able to  any  great  extent.  They  say  that  the  im- 
mense amount  of  detail  in  a  photograph  would 
cause  an  amount  of  labour  which  would  fi;reatly 
overbalance  tiie  cost  of  a  drawing  on  wooa  by  a 
practised  artist,  which  would  be  adapted  to  the 
engravers :  besides,  there  are  certain  arrangements 
ofliffht  and  shadow  which  theysay  are  necessary 
for^e  purposes  of  printing.  They  refer,  for  in- 
stance, to  l^e  works  of  Gilbert,  Thomas,  Foster, 
and  others  (which,  when  engraved  and  printed, 
are  remarkable  for  the  force  and  brilliancy  of  their 
effects),  and  contrast  them  with  the  engravings 
firom  photographic  pictures  which  have  been  exe- 
cuted on  prepared  olocks,  or  firom  a  careful  foe- 
simile  drawn  dv  the  draughtsman  on  wood.  It  is 
argued  that  the  appearance  of  any  architectural 
object  or  landscape  can,  if  faithfully  sketched,  and 
then  transferred  to  the  wood  in  the  ordinary  way, 
be  conveyed  to  the  great  bulk  of  observers  in  a 
more  stnking  manner  than  by  means  of  photo- 
graphy. 

<(  Whilst  submitting  to  some  extent  to  the  opi- 


nions of  man^  who  have  for  years  practised  the 
art  of  engraving  on  wood,  we  cannot  but  notice 
the  wonderful  progress  which  photogranhy  has 
made  during  the  last  few  years.  Ourbdiei  is,  that 
for  many  purposes  photographs  on  wood  will  super- 
sede the  nand-drawings  at  present  in  use,  espe- 
cially for  en^vings  of  art-manufjBctures,  objects 
of  natural  history,  illustrations  of  anatomy  and 
scientific  subiectsij  &c.,  in  all  of  which  the  greatest 
neatness  ana  attention  to  detail  ought  to  be  a 
chief  recommendation.  The  value  of  photography 
in  this  department  is  evident;  and  no  doubt  some 
engravers  will  break  through  the  present  conven- 
tionalities, and  adapt  these  sun-pictures  on  the 
wood  both  to  the  engraver  and  printer." — Builder, 

''In  still-life,  for  Ostade  goldenness  and  soft 
breadth,  we  must  praise  Mr.  Sherlock  (378),  who 
has  a  manner — ^though  he  does  think  through  a 
machine — as  strong  and  peculiar  as  if  his  name 
were  Miens  or  Gerard  Dow.  His  spades  have  a 
reflective  dignity  quite  iEsopian ;  his  hares  dangle 
firom  the  wul  with  a  poetry  in  their  dependence ; 
his  potatoes  are  epical ;  and  his  cabbag^  have  a 
greater  charm  in  their  crinkles  and  ciurlings  than 
duller  men's  flowers.  Photography  will,  we  hope, 
in  time  entirely  destro]^  all  necessity  of  men  wast- 
ing their  time  m  painting  still-life.  Only  Dutch- 
men will  think  it  well  now  to  spend  their  lives  on 
glittering  stewpans." — Athenautn, 

"  There  are  several  fine  specimens  of  photogal- 
vanography,  the  invention  of  Pretsch,  which  will 
give  great  satisfaction  to  the  intelligent  visitor, 
and  examples  of  instantaneous  productions  in  the 
Exhibition ;  among  them  are  the  '  Waves,'  and 
some  other  subjects  by  Cundall  and  Downey 
'  Study  of  Gloudi^'  Ernest  Edwards."— O&Mfrer. 

COSCLUSIOV. 

"Altogether  the  chief  impression  left  on  the 
mind  by  this  exhibition  is  one  of  delight,  with  the 
work  already  accomplished,  blended  with  a  puz- 
zled self-questioning  as  to  the  limits  of  the  appli- 
cation of  an  art  for  which  every  day  opens  new 
flelds,  and  as  to  the  bearings  of  photography  upon 
the  work  of  the  painter,  iniich  it  must  eitner  in- 
fluence for  good,  or.  in  the  long  run,  so  &r  super- 
sede altogeuier,  at  least  in  its  unidealized  mani- 
festations."— Times, 

"With  all  its  shortcomings  and  redundancies, 
the  Photographic  Society  may  well  be  proud  of 
its  sixth  exhibition.  K  it  does  not  show  the  en- 
tire strength  of  the  art,  it  very  fairly  illustrates 
the  point  to  which  the  art  has  reacned  in  this 
country;  and  it  shows  with  sufficient  clearness 
the  wonderful  advance  which  photography  has 
made  during  the  few  years  of  its  existence,  and 
the  almost  imbounded  range  of  its  capabilities." 
— Literary  Gazette, 

"  As  a  whole,  therefore,  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
exhibition  is  not  only  excellent  in  itself,  but  that 
it  indicates  a  decided  movement  or  advance  in 
photography ;  and  though  it  is  a  matter  of  disap- 
pointment that  some  of  the  more  recent  triumphs 
of  the  art  are  not  illustrated  in  the  present  col- 
lection, still  it  must  be  conceded  that  it  is  an  ex- 
hibition highly  honourable  to  the  national  taste 
and  activity." — OUerver, 
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The  Oouneil  of  ihe  Thotographic  SocUty,  in 
pr<>posing  to  print  in  ihe  Journal  abstracts  of 
papers  read  at  ihe  Ordinary  MeeUngs^  or  in 
^ng  the  papers  at  length,  do  not  thereby 
adept  the  views  or  opiimns  of  the  auihors. 

The  same  proviso  extends  to  communications  to 
Ihe  Editor.         

%*  At  the  timo  of  onr  going  to  press  we  have 
received  the  fifth  edition  of  Mr.  Hardwich's 
*  Photographic  Chemistry/  a  review  of  which 
we  promise  our  Beaders  in  the  next  Numher 
of  this  Journal. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  of  SCOTLAND. 

Obdikabt  Mestdto. 

January  11th,  1859. 

T.  B.  JoHNSTOK,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were 
read  and  approved.  The  following  gentlemen 
were  balloted  for,  and  elected  ordinary  mem- 
bera; — The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Geobge  Clabk, 
Bart.;  Kenneth  Macleay,  Esq.,  R.S.A. ;  John 
M.HuNTEii,  Esq.;  J.DiCKPEDDiBjEsq.;  H.  G. 
Dickson,  jun.,  Esq.;  Richaed  Ruuceb,  Esq. 

The  following  donations  to  the  Society  were 
intimated;  three  specimens  of  Carbon  prints 
(one  of  which  is  now  in  the  Society's  Exhibi- 
tion), j6x)m  Mr.  Pouncy;  the  "Photographic 
Almanac,  for  1859,"  from  Mr.  Wm.  Lay.  The 
thanks  of  the  Society  were  given  to  the  donors. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Taylob  read  a  paper  on 

Discoveries  and  Bediseoveries  in  Photography ; 
with  an  account  of  ihe  Alabastrine  Process 

IiT  the  few  remarks  I  have  now  the  honour  of 
wibmitting — ^with  much  deference — ^to  your 
notice,  the  style  must  necessarily  be  of  a  some- 
what loose  and  disjointed  kind;  indeed  the 
more  it  is  characterized  by  this  feature  the 
better  augury  for  my  success  in  my  intention 
of  bringing  before  you  an  account  of  the  prin- 
cipal discoveries,  rediscoveries,  and  would-be 
ttcoveries  in  photography. 

The  subject  is  replete  with  fertility ;  for  at 
no  time  prior  in  the  history  of  the  art  have 
these  been  growing  "  so  fast  and  furious"  as 
at  the  present  time,  when  the  newspaper  press, 
the  provincial  press  especially,  ever  and  anon 
teems  with  the  most*  starring  discoveries, 
which,  after  perusal  by  the  veteran  photo- 
grapher, are  declared  by  him  to  be  only  another 
confirmation  of  the  accuracy  and  shrewdness  of 
Solomon's  idea,  when  he  descants  on  the  entire 
absence  of  novelty  in  anything  under  the  sun. 

In  the  history  of  the  art,  three,  and  in  my 
opiiuoa  three  only,  are  entitled  to  the  chief 


place  in  the  ranks  of  our  early  photographic 
fathers.  Photography  has  attaint  its  present 
high  status  as  the  direct  result  of  their  disco- 
veries,—discoveries  flowing  from  that  patient 
and  persevering  investigation,  and  those  close 
reasonings  and  deductions  which  distinguish 
the  true  discoverer  from  the  one  who,  hap- 
hazard, stumbles  on  a  discovery,  perhaps  of 
deep  importance.  Others  may  have  different 
views  on  this  subject;  but  it  is  my  opinion 
that  the  principal  niches  in  the  temple  of 
photograpluc  discovery  belong  to  Nicephore 
Ni^pce,  Daguerre,  and  Fox  Talbot.  All  dre 
honour,  however,  be  to  those  early  pioneers 
who,  by  their  philosophic  research,  paved 
the  way  to,  and  doubtiess  facilitated,  the  sub- 
sequent discoveries  of  these  three  and  others. 
While  I  cannot  recognize  in  the  experimerts  of 
Wedgewood  and  Sir  Humphry  Davy  any  pecu- 
liar grounds  for  the  great  merit  usually  attach- 
able to  them,  quite  different  is  it  in  the  case  of 
Scheele,  who,  in  his  experiments,  subjecting 
the  silver  salts  to  the  action  of  the  prismatic 
spectrum,  first  struck  out  a  path  different  from 
that  hitherto  trodden  by  the  old  alchemists, 
who  seemed  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  fact  that 
certain  salts  become  rapidly  nigrescent  on  ex- 
posure to  light.  Although  the  discovery  is 
attributed  to  Bitter,  it  seems  scarcely  probable 
that  such  a  close  observer  as  Scheele  could  have 
failed  to  notice  the  now  well-known  actinic 
action  of  the  dark  rays  beyond  the  violet  in 
the  spectrum.  If  he  did  observe  this  pecu- 
liar property,  he  makes  no  mention  of  it 
in  his  researches,  which  were  published  in 
1777.  Ritter.  made  this  very  interesting  dis- 
covery in  the  beginning  of  this  century. 

The  first  to  enter  the  field  of  active  photo- 
graphic discovery  was  Nicdphore  Ni^pce,  the 
main  feature  of  whose  discovery  is,  that  certain 
gums — ^bitumen  for  instance — are  so  changed 
in  their  constitution  by  an  exposure  to  light, 
as  to  become  quite  insoluble  in  certain  men- 
strua, in  which,  prior  to  such  exposure,  they 
were  perfectiy  soluble.  N.  Ni^pce  was  the 
first  who  produced  permanent  pictures  by 
the  sun's  ra3r8.  He  is  the  father  of  all  who 
employ  bitumen,  or  analogous  substances,  in 
the  various  processes  of  photo-lithography, 
photographic  engraving,  or  direct  positives 
on  white  metal  plates.  His  process  is  repre- 
sented in  our  Society's  album  by  the  large 
and  beautiful  photolithograph  byMr.M'Pherson 
of  Rome. 

Daguerre's  process  quite  took  the  sdentifio 
world  by  surprise.  The  extreme  minuteness, 
fidelity  and  beauty  of  his  pictures,  excited  the 
most  unbounded  admiration.  Nor  is  this  to  be 
wondered  at ;  for  even  at  the  present  day,  wjien 
the  eye  is  accustomed  to  all  that  is  beautiful 
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isi  the  art,  a  well-execated  dagaerreotypo  never 
foils  to  evoke  sentimeiits  of  ti^e  most  pleasiiig 
kind.  Fitv  it  ifl  that  the  process  of  Daguerre 
meets  with  so  few  adherents  now-a-daysl 
Perhaps  to  the  labour  involved  in  polishing  the 
plates  may  be  attributed  one  chief  cause  of  its 
declining  popularity.  Veteran  photographers 
still  look  back  to  this,  their  first  love,  with 
feelings  of  deep  fondness.  K  I  mistake  not> 
the  gentleman  who  presided  at  the  last  meeting 
of  this  Society  must  be  one  of  this  class^  for  at 
the  dose  of  tne  meeting,  in  a  desultory  oon-' 
versation,  he  asked  me  by  what  door  I  entered 
photography ;  and  on  my  replying  that  I  had 
been  an  amateur  daguerreotypist  in  1845,  he 
replied,  "  Then,  Sir,  you  must  be  one  of  the 
right  sort,  for  I  hold  no  man  a  thorough  scien- 
tific photographer  who  has  not  mastered  the 
details  of  this  process.'' 

Of  the  important  services  rendered  to  photo- 
graphic art  by  the  remaining  one  of  those  I  have 
designated  as  the  early  &theiB  of  photography, 
Ur.  Talbot,  you  are  aU  aware.  To  him  photo- 
graphy owes,  in  minutest  detail  in  some,  and 
in  general  principle  in  others,  the  Calotype  or 
Talbotype  process ;  the  waxed-paper  process ; 
the  albumen  process;  the  collodion  process; 
the  general  process  of  piinting  a  positive  from 
a  negative ;  the  process  of  printing  positives 
by  the  E^;ative  or  development  process ;  and 
laistly,  the  art  of  photoglyphic  engraving. 

The  ball  of  photographic  discovery  having 
been  started  by  these,  has  been  kept  rolling 
till  the  present  time  by  a  number  of  gentlemen, 
who,  by  subdiscoveries  of  the  most  important 
kind,  have  laid  photographers  under  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude,  and  have  won  for  themselves 
names  quite  imperishable  in  the  annals  of 
photography. 

These  I  will  detail  in  alphabetic  order ;  and 
as  i  j  is  impossible  but  that  many,  whose  names 
may  spring  up  before  some  of  you  in  grateful 
remembrance  may  be  omitted,  I  have  only  to 
state  that  such  omission  is  altogether  uninten- 
tional on  my  part.  To  Archer,  then,  we  are 
indebted  for  the  well-known  collodion  process, 
a  successful  method  of  removing  the  film  firom 
the  glass  plate,  and  a  process  for  producing 
ve^  white  glass  positives,  now  known  as  the 
alabastrine  process :  to  Becquerel,  for  his  scien- 
tific investigations  in  polychrome  photographs, 
and  in  the  exciting  and  continuating  action  of 
certain  rays  of  light :  to  Beauregard,  for  the 
p  x)cess  now  called  the  ink-process  of  printing 
positive  photographs,  and  for  the  success^ 
production  of  polychrome  prints.  Sir  David 
&»W8ter  introduce  J  the  refracting  stereoscope, 
and  Berry,  japanned  leather  as  a  substance  on 
waich  to  take  co^^.odion  positives  in  lieu  of 
^bss.    To  the  name  of  Sumett  is  attached  a 


profusion  of  new  prooesses,  and  a  variety  of  in-r 
teresting  and  valuable  researches  in  the  photo- 
graphic properties  of  the  various  salts  of  iron, 
copper,  chromium,  uranium,  and  other  metals ; 
for  a  leather  vamiah  on  the  surface  of  paper  by 
the  aetion  of  tannin  on  gelatine ;  for  toning 
by  neutral  and  alkaline  chloride  of  gold  baths, 
rendering  over-printing  unnecessary ;  for  suc- 
cessM  application  of  ammonia  as  a  substitute 
for  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  paper  processes ; 
for  the  suggestion  of  buming~in  uranium  and 
other  photographs  in  presence  of  an  atmo- 
sphere of  hydrogen  or  other  reducing  agent, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  dark  colours; 
and  for  a  method,  now  claimed  by  the  French 
as  new,  for  preparing  paper  with  a  solution  of 
gutta  percha  as  a  basis  for  collodion  and  other 
films.  To  Church  we  owe  the  pneumatic  plate- 
holder  ;  and  to  Claudet,  the  dlscoyeiy  and  ap- 
plication to  daguerreotyping  of   chloride  of 
iodine,  an  instantaneous  prooesa  of  printing 
positives,  in  which  bichloride  of  mercury  is 
employed,  and  the  invention  of  the  whole-lens 
stereoscope.    Crookes  contributes  varied  sci- 
entific investigations  of  a  highly  interesting 
character  in  polarized  light  and  the  solar  spec- 
trum, and,  with  Spiller,  was  the  first  to  pre- 
serve the  sensitiveness  of  collodion  plates.   Ed- 
wards, in  1841,  transferred  the  image  of  the 
daguerreotype  from  the  plate  to  paper.   Dr. 
Fyfe,  taking  advantage  of  the  bleaching  action 
of  the  hydriodic  salts,  first  took  positive  pictures 
on  paper  by  one  operation.   Fkeau  deservedly 
gets  credit  for  applying  the  hyposulphite  of 
gold  as  a  fixing  agent  for  daguerreotypes; 
Eothergill,  for  a  dry  collodion  process,  in  which 
the  albuminate  of  silver  is  employed;  and 
Qaines,  for  the  so-called  parchment  paper. 
Positive  operators  on  glass  must  thank  Gandin 
for  the  substitution  of  cyanide  of  potassium 
for  hyposulphite  of  soda :  this  gentleman  also 
was  tiie  first  to  transfer  colLodion  prints  to  a 
white  ground ;  as  was  Goddard  to  introduce 
bromine  in  daguerreotyping  operatiooB.     The 
names  of  Herschol  and  Hunt  now  take  rank ; 
but  their  researches  and  discoveries  are  so  nu- 
merous and  important,  that  they  cannot  here 
be  enumerated,  and  would  require  to  £orm  the 
subject  of  a  separate  paper. 

Johnson  was  the  first  to  impresa  photo- 
graphy  into  the  service  of  wood-engraving. 
Laborde  claims  the  addition  of  certain  salts  of 
lead  to  allow  of  collodion  pictures  being  deve- 
loped by  gallic  acid ;  Lafon  de  Camersac,  the 
application  of  photography  to  ceramic  ware; 
and  Le  Gray,  the  wax-paper  process. 

To  Lyte  we  are  indebted  for  an  instan* 
taneous  collodion  prooess,  with  lengthened  time 
of  keeping  before  exposure,  and  also  for  meta- 
gelatine  as  a  pir^servativo  age^t;  to  Uovelyn, 
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kt  the  osymel  prooesi — a  dight  modificatioii 
of Shadbolt's  honey  process;  and  to  Halone, 
for  philosophic   researches   in  photography. 
Kosor's  name  is  associated  with  the  introduc- 
tiom  of  thennography,  although  I  believe  it 
oweg  itB  discovery  to  one  of  my  own  profession 
—a  watchmaker  in  France,    Ni^pce  de  St. 
Yktor  has  perfected  the  process  of  his  uncle, 
ITicephora,  and  has  made  many  researches  in 
photogmphy,  espedally  the  higher  branches  of 
it   We  owe  to  him  the  albumen  process  on 
glass,  and  the  knowledge  of  some  wonderful 
piopertiss  of  iodine.    I  believe  he  has  also 
sooceedad  in  producing  polychrome  pictures, 
Noton  has  invented  a  most  beautiful  adjust- 
•bje  stop  for  the  front  of  a  lens  i  Xorris  has 
given  us  a  deservedly  popular  d^  coUodion 
prooasB;  and  FetKvd  is  the  author  of  the 
double  portrait  combination  of  lenses  nowin  ge- 
neral use,  as  also  the  orthoeoopic  lens  for  land- 
scapes. When  Ponton  discovered  the  photogenic 
poperties  of  bichromate  of  potass,  he  had  no 
idea  of  the  important  part  it  was  afterwards  to 
play  in  so  many  processes,  such  as  Founcy's 
carbon-printing  process,  Pretsch's  photo-gal- 
Tsa^graphy,  or  Poitevin's  highly  successful 
system  of  photo-lithography.  Salmon  and  Qar- 
niar  are  the  inventors  of  an  original  method  of 
producing  engravings,  by  an  application  of  their 
discovery  tiiat  mercury  has  an  affinity  for  those 
parts  of  an  iodized  brass  plate  which  have  not 
been  exposed  to  light.  Shadbolt  is  the  father 
of  micitwpbotography,  and  of  such  as  use 
saccharine    preparations    for  preserving  the 
aenaitiveiLese  of  collodioni^d  plates.   Stokes  is 
aaaodated  with  the  discovery  of  fluorescence, 
or  the  rendering  visible  those  ra3r8  of  high  re- 
fraogibility  beyond  the  violet  end  of  the  spec- 
tmm,   Sutton  gives  us  a  highly  satisfactory 
aad  popular  mode  of  printing  positives  by  de- 
Tebpment ;  and  Taupenot  gives  us  the  oollodio- 
albomen  process.  Wheatstone  is  acknowledged 
the  inventor  of   the  stereoscope;    and  Dr. 
Woods  the  discoverer  of  the  catalysotype  and 
other  beautifnl  processes  but  little  known  to 
photographers  at  present. 

Sudi,  compressed  in  the  smallest  possible 
bulk,  are  some  of  the  discoverers  and  discoveries 
^  photography.  But  who  shall  tell  of  the 
iBgioQs  of  rediscoverers  and  modifiers  of  these 
processes  which  have  entered  the  field  ?  For 
this  Titanio  task  both  tongue  and  pen  are  in- 
competent. But  as,  according  to  promise  at 
the  outset,  I  find  I  must  say  something  on 
these  topioSy  I  will  select  one  or  two  of  the 
nuMt  palpable.  Soon  after  Talbot  published 
hia  Galotype  process,  the  modifiers  flocked  into 
the  field,  A  said,  you  will  never  succeed  by 
DoUowiug  Talbot's  directions,for  he  rcconur  onds 
you  to  apply  the  golutions  to  the  paper  by 


brushing,  whereas  my  process  differs  from  his 
in  this  important  particular,  that  I  float  my 
papers ;  and  henceforward  the  friends  of  A, 
say  that  his  process  possesses  some  important 
advantages  over  Mr,  Talbot's ;  and  the  news- 
p^ers  all  quote  it,  and  A  is  rendered  immortal. 

But  for  Mr.  Shadbolt  seems  to  have  been 
reserved  the  distinction  of  being  made  the 
special  victim  of  modifications — '*  gross,  open, 
palpable."  He  discovers  a  very  simple  and 
useful  method  of  preserving  the  sensitiveness 
of  collodion  plates,  by  pouring  over  the  sur&co 
a  mixture  of  honey  and  water:  what  more 
simple  ?  This  is  called  the  ''  Honey  Process," 
or  ''  Shadbolt's  Process."  Many  weeks  do  not 
elapse  ere  we  have  jquite  |a  rush  into  the 
field  of  claimants  for  smiilar  immortality.  One 
says,  I  have  discovered  that  sugar  and  water 
answers  as  well  as  honey,  and  ho  is  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  "  Sugar-and-water  Process." 
Another  discovers,  in  a  similar  manner,  the 
"Sweet  Wort  Process;"  a  third  the  "Gly- 
cerine Process,"  and  so  on  with  the  "  Oxymel 
Process,"  the  "  Baspberry-vinegar  Process," 
the  "Sour  Ale  Process,"  and  other  "pro- 
cesses "  ad  nauseam,  until  matters  fairly  come 
to  a  climax  in  a  side-splitting  communication 
from  Manchester,  in  which  is  detailed,  with 
mock  gravity,  but  pungent  satire,  "  The  Great 
Gin-and- water  Process." 

Let  us  now,  in  passing,  look  at  a  process  of 
ink-printingwhichwas  published  to  the  readers 
of '  Photographic  Notes,'  with  something  akin 
to  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  by  the  talented 
editor  of  that  journal.  It  is  entitied  "  A  New 
Printing  Process,  communicated  June  7ih, 
1857,  by  M.  Sella."  It  consists  iu  treating 
one  of  Ponton's  chromotypes,  first  with  a  ferric 
salt  and  then  with  gallic  acid.  Scarcely  had 
this  appeared  when  3ir.  Sharp,  of  London, 
claimed  the  discovery  forMr.Peny,  denouncing 
the  other  as  a  pirate, &c., in  these  words; — 
"  The  whole  process,  £rom  beginning  to  end, 
is  the  discovery  of  my  friend,  Mr.  John  Perry, 
3  Coventry  Street,  and  was  patented  by  him 
nearly  twelve  months  ago.  The  details  of  the 
operation  furnished  by  M.  Sella  are  almost  the 
tde^itical  words  employed  by  the  patentee  in 
his  specification.  To  learn  that  M.  Sella  should 
call  this  Tiis  discovery,  is  truly  absurd,  and 
excites  in  me,  and  in  the  bosom  of  my  friend, 
the  most  unqualified  aud  indignant  surprise. 
In  some  instances  it  happens  that,  independent 
of  each  other,  two  men  are  occupied  with  the 
same  idea ;  but  in  this  instance  it  seems  scarcely 
possible."  And  Mr.  Perry  himself  writes  thus : 
— "  Of  M,  Sella  I  know  nothiag,  save  that  he 
now  appears  to  be  pirating  a  discovery  which 
I  claim  to  be  my  own ;  in  short,  the  date  of 
the  patent  proves  my  case."   The  patent  being 
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dated  Aug.  1856,  of  course  establishes  tlie 
prior  claims  of  Mr.  Perry.  But,  alas  for  the 
"  unqualified  and  indignant  surprise  "  excited 
in  the  bosoms  of  Mr.  Sharp  and  his  friend ! 
the  so-called  new  process  in  dispute  was  pub- 
lished, in  almost  the  same  language  as  the 
patent  specification,  so  long  ago  as  June  15th, 
1855.  And  those  of  you  having  Vol.  U.  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society,  will  find 
it  in  extenso  as  a  communication  from  Testud 
de  Beauregard,  at  page  195. 

Notwithstanding  the  thorough  ventilation 
this  process  was  subjected  to,  both  in  its  his- 
tory and  the  thousand-and-one  modifications 
that  were  made  of  it,  will  it  be  credited  when 
I  say  that  a  member  of  this  Society,  who  I 
hope  is  now  present  to  speak  for  himself,  has 
recently  made  this  well-lmown  Perry-Beaure- 
gard-Sella  process  the  subject  of  a  rediscovery 
of  his  own,  and  that  the  process  is  now  walk- 
ing at  large  with  the  additional  alias  of  Mr, 
M*  Craw* 8  process,  A  young  imp  of  an  ap- 
prentice suggests  that,  when  he  begins  to  try 
liis  hand  at  re-inventing,  he  won't  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  such  worthless  processes  as 
the  one  now  mentioned,  but  will  attack  some 
one  likely  to  be  of  more  general  utility — for 
instance,  the  application  of  chloride  of  gold  for 
toning  silver  positive  prints,  or  the  salts  of  iron 
for  developing  positive  coUodion  pictures. 

I  thought  I  had  done  with  Mr.  Burnett,  but 
find  it  necessary  to  introduce  his  name  again. 
I  stated  that  he  impressed  the  salts  of  uranium 
into  the  service  of  photography.  It  appears 
that  Ni^pce  de  St.  Victor  now  comes  forward 
with  it  as  a  (re)discovery.  Not  only  does  he 
come  too  late,  but  the  details  of  his  process  are 
very  much  inferior  to  Mr.  Burnett's;  for  Ni^pce 
recommends  an  add  silver-bath  for  developing, 
thereby  lengthening  the  time,  while  Burnett 
recommends  a  neutral  or  alkaline  one,  which 
works  very  much  faster ;  Ni^pce  recommends  an 
add  gold-bath  for  toning,  while  Burnet  recom- 
mends a  neutral  one,  which  does  not  eat  out  the 
picture  in  the  same  way  as  an  acid  one  does. 
Ni^pce  recommends  plain  water  for  fixing, 
which  seems  an  absurdity ;  Burnet  recommends 
weak  solution  of  ammonia. 

Numerous  other  rediscoveries  might  be  ad- 
duced ;  but  these  in  the  meantime  will  suffice. 

Mr.  Tatlob  concluded  his  paper  with  some 
practical  remarks  on  the  ''Alabastrine  process," 
which  are  reserved  for  the  next  number  of  the 
Journal, 

Mr.  Tunnt  said  that  he  always  had,  and  ever 
would  lift  up,  his  voice  against  awarding  the 
entire  credit  of  the  discovery  of  Collodion  as  a 
Photographic  agent,  to  Mr.  Scott  Archer.  Le 
Gray  was,  he  maintained,  the  fibsi  to  suggest 


this  medium;  and  although  he  believed  Archer 
to  be  an  independent  discoverer,  yet  to  Le 
Gray  he  (Mr.  Tunny)  considered  himself  in- 
debted for  the  collodion  process,  as  now  so 
long  practised  by  him.  Mr,  Tunny  then  ap- 
pealed to  the  various  dates  of  publication  by 
Le  Gray  and  Archer,  to  establish  his  position 
in  making  this  assertion,  which  he  oonsidered 
to  be  due  to  Le  Gray  as  a  simple  act  of  justice. 
Le  Gray,  he  said,  announced  his  discovery  in 
a  work  published  in  February  1850,  whilst 
Archer's  process  was  not  made  public  till 
March  1851.  No  doubt  Le  Gray,  in  1850, 
did  not  give  the  details  of  his  process  so  mi- 
nutely as  did  Archer  in  1851;  but  no  one 
acquainted  with  Photography  could  doubt  that 
the  process  he  then  described  generally  was 
practically  the  collodion  process.  He  stated 
at  the  time  that  he  had  obtained  by  it  por- 
traits in  the  shade  in  five  seconds,  which  no 
other  process  could  accomplish. 

Mr.  T.  Macxd^lay  stated  that  Mr.  Towson, 
who  was  at  the  time  connected  with  the  Liver- 
pool Sailors'  Home,  had,  in  conjimction  with 
one  of  the  Herschels,  produced  positive  photo- 
graphs direct  in  the  camera,  by  a  blackened 
chloride  impregnated  with  an  acidulated  iodide, 
both  on  glass  and  paper,  previous  to  Mr. 
Talbot's  publication  of  his  process.  The  lens 
employed  was  composed  of  two  meniscuses  of 
equal  focus,  placed  concave  side  together,  at  half 
the  focus  of  either  apart,  a  stop  being  placed 
midway.  The  exposure  in  sunshine  was  about 
twenty  minutes. 

Mr.  Tatlob,  in  reply,  said  that  while  he 
quite  granted  what  Mr.  Tuimr  had  said  in,  re- 
ference to  Le  Gray  being  the  first  to  employ 
collodion  in  Photography,  yet  he  must  still 
claim  for  Archer  the  *^  collodion  process "  as 
originally  published  in  ^'  The  Chemist,"  and  as 
generally  practised  in  the  present  day.  In  reply 
to  Mr.  MACKDnAY,  he  stated  that  in  com- 
piling his  sununary  he  had  followed  the  legiti- 
timate  custom  of  giving  preference  to  priority 
of  pMication,  Mr.  Towson,  if  he  had  pub- 
lished' his  experiments,  had  evidently  done  so 
after  Eife,  who,  if  he  mistook  not,  had  done  so 
in  1839,  m  the  <  Edin.  Philosophical  JoumaL" 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  discussioii,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  McCallum,  seconded  by  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Baven,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to 
Mr.  Taylor  for  his  paper. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  afterwards  read  two 
letters  from  Mr.  Maconochie  Welwood  regard- 
ing the  prize  of  £10  which  he  had  offered  for 
the  best  picture,  other  than  a  single  portrait, 
by  a  professional  photographer,  in  tiie  Society's 
Exhibition.  In  tiiese  letters,  Mr.  Maconochie 
Welwood  stated  that  he  desired  to  leaye  the 
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irtiole  arrangemexitSy  in  coimexion  with  tbo 
prize,  in  the  hands  of  tho  Sodoty.  After 
considerable  discnasiony  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  that>  as  sufficient  intimation  had  not 
been  given  to  enable  those  interested  to  make 
airangementB  for  competing  in  the  present 
exhibition,  the  prize  should  be  postponed  till 
next  year.  It  will  accordingly  next  year  be 
oompeted  for  by  the  professional  members  of 
the  Society. 

It  having  been  determined  by  the  Council 
that  the  medals  to  be  given  by  the  Society,  for 
the  best  two  photographs  in  ibe  present  exhi- 
bition, should  be  awarded  by  the  majority  of 
votes  of  the  members  of  the  Society,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  suggestion  of  tho  Council,  the 
meeting  then  proceeded  to  appoint  scrutineers, 
for  tho  purpose  of  investigating  and  reporting 
on  the  state  of  the  votes  to  the  next  meeting, 
on  Sth  February. 

Pau  and  the  Pyrenees,  mih  a  Blight  Sketch  of  a 
Photof/raphic  Tour  made  to  them  through  the 
west  of  France.    By  the  Rev.  T.  M.  EIven. 

[Conduded  from  p.  132.] 

I  have  only  heard  of  him  once  since  then, 
when  he  was  in  sad  trouble,  having  been 
stopped  on  the  frontier,  where  his  camera  was 
seized  and  opened,  his  papers  impacked,  and 
ail  exposed  to  the  light ;  nor  was  ho  permitted 
to  iake  any  part  of  his  photographic  parapher- 
nalia with  lum  into  Spain.  His  camera  they 
supposed  was  an  infernal  madiine,  vrith  which 
he  intended  to  make  an  attempt  upon  the  life 
of  "  Her  Catholic  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Spain." 
The  sun  rose  brightly  the  day  after  my  friend 
left  us,  so  we  started  at  once  for  Lu2.  Almost 
imme^tely  after  leaving  Fierrefitte  we  entered 
a  mountain  goige,  perhaps  the  most  sublime 
and  astonishing  of  any  among  the  Pyrenees. 
At  the  entrance  of  this  pass  the  road  is  hemmed 
in  between  a  perpendicular  mass  of  bare  red 
locks,  the  Qare  flowing  almost  level  with  the 
path.  ThlBy  however,  soon  rises  to  such  a 
height,  that  it  becomes  nothing  less  than  ap- 
palling to  look  down  into  the  abyss  where  the 
foaming  and  impetuous  torrent  works  its  way 
between  stupendous  masses  of  smooth  black 
it)ck.  The  road,  which  is  hewn  on!;  of  this 
solid  mass  of  rock,  winds  sometimes  on  one 
side  of  the  ohasm,  and  sometimes  on  the  other, 
joined  together  by  bridges  made  of  marble. 

I  wish  that  a  photograph  I  have  here  could 
give  you  any 'correct  idea  of  another  road,  now 
being  constructed  lower  down  in  the  chasm, 
^d  apparently  hewn  out  almost  under  the  old 
one.  The  workmen  employed  upon  it  have  to 
be  let  down  and  suspended  by  ropes.  Their 
first  task  consists  in  binding  twisted  twigs 


strongly  and  firmly  together,  and  then  attach- 
ing them  to  tho  rocks  in  the  some  line  as  it  is 
intended  the  road  shall  take ;  and  where  this 
line  is  completed,  you  see  workmen  standing 
or  kneeling  on  it,  busy  vrith  their  hammers  and 
chisels,  reducing  the  rock  above  them.  The 
slender  thread  on  which  they  stand,  vrith  the 
awfiil  gulf  below  them,  makes  one  tremble  to 
think  what  the  certain  result  would  be  of  one 
false  or  unsteady  step. 

After  ascending  the  gorge  a  few  miles  fur- 
ther, the  little  town  of  Luz  is  seen  lying  below 
one  of  the  grandest  of  the  Pyrenean  peaks^ 
which  is  hero  seen  to  perfection.  We  stayed 
to  breakfast  in  Luz ;  and  while  doing  so  our 
guides  brought  us  our  horses. 

We  were  soon  in  our  saddles,  our  guide 
leading  the  way  with  one,  on  which  was  packed 
my  camera.  At  Luz  we  were  met  by  three 
friends,  who  joined  us  in  this  day's  exouision. 
About  a  mile  from  Luz  we  passed  by  St.  Sau- 
veur,  a  small  town,  which  consLsts  of  a  single 
street  of  good-looking  houses.  For  some  miles 
the  road  continues  to  ascend — ^in  many  places 
a  mere  horse-track,  cut  in  the  mountain-side, 
and  fenced  by  a  low  wall  from  an  abyss  of  fear- 
ful depth.  The  sides  of  the  mountains  are 
thickly  clothed  with  box,  which  grows  to  a 
great  height.  Suddenly  the  character  of  the 
scene  is  altered :  the  road  descends,  the  foliage 
disappears,  or  shows  itself  only  in  patches  in 
the  ravines,  and  masses  of  dark  grey  rock 
usurp  its  place.  The  noisy  waters  of  the  Gave 
make  themselves  more  distinctly  heard,  and  a 
few  rude  cottages  appear.  Here  we  saw  one 
that  had  been  crushed  to  powder  by  an  enor- 
mous rock  that  had  fiEdlen  from  the  heights 
above,  leaving  nothing  standing  but  one  of  the 
gable-ends ;  so  it  still  remained,  and  so  it  vnll 
remain  '^  till  the  consummation  of  all  things," 
for  the  mass  is  too  ponderous  to  be  moved  by 
anything  short  of  a  convulsion  of  nature. 

We  wished  to  have  turned  aside  at  G^dre, 
to  visit  the  cascade  of  Saousa,  but  Gavamie 
beckoned  onwards  to  greater  attractions ;  so  we 
pursued  our  route,  and  suddenly  lost  all  thought 
for  other  wonders  in  the  tremendous  passes 
which  bear  the  name  of  '*  Chaos,"  and  of  which 
the  best  description  can  give  but  a  very  faiut 
and  imperfect  idea.  The  huge  masses  of  rocks 
strewn  along  the  valley  in  grand  and  inde- 
scribable confusion  defy  calculation.  There 
they  lie,  the  consequence  of  some  terrific  earth- 
quD^e,  which  must  have  shaken  the  mountains 
to  their  centre  when  the  mighty  ruin  was  ef- 
fected. It  is  supposed  that  the  accident  may 
have  occurred  in  the  sixth  century,  when  a 
fearful  earthquake  visited  tho  Pyrenees. 

On  the  first  view  of  this  scene  of  disorder,  it 
seems  as  if  all  furthor  progress  was  stopped ; 
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but  as  we  descend  amongst  the  enonnons 
blocks,  a  path  is  found  winding  through  them 
which  the  perseverance  of  the  mountaineers 
has  formed.  At  ore  point  we  had  to  pass 
through  an  immense  avalanche,  which  had 
&]len  across  the  road.  Our  horses  at  first  re- 
fused to  pass  through  the  opening  wh^'ch  had 
been  cut  through  it,  but  a  touch  of  the  whip 
Boon  brought  them  up  to  their  knees  in  it. 

Emerging  from  this  terrific  glen,  the  pastures 
and  fields  which  sunound  (}avamie  smile,  and 
welcome  the  travelle-  to  hopes  but  ill  con- 
firmed when  he  reaches  the  gloomy  inn,  the 
last  and  worst  in  France.  A  ride  of  three 
miles  more  brought  us  to  the  "  Cercle'*  of  Ga- 
vamie  (which  is  so  named  from  its  being  a 
sort  of  basin  inclosed  on  all  sides  but  one). 
At  the  time  we  saw  it,  the  depth  of  the  hollow 
was  covered  with  a  thick  bed  of  snow.  Of  its 
perpendicular  height  an  idea  may  be  formed  by 
the  great  cascade,  which  falls  over  a  surface  of 
rock  1400  feet  in  height,  thus  forming  the 
highest  waterfall  in  Europe.  The  ftirther  we 
went  the  smaller  became  our  party.  Three  of 
lis  kept  together  till  the  snow  became  too  deep 
for  our  horses,  which  obliged  us  therefore  to 
beat  a  retreat.  The  morning  was  a  broiling 
one,  And  as  fine  and  clear  too  as  we  could  have 
wished.  Now  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  snow- 
storm, and  sixteen  miles  from  Lu2 ;  I  did  not 
therefore  attempt  to  take  a  picture ;  nor  can  I 
say  that  the  scene  was  such  as  would  give, 
except  under  extraordinary  circumstances,  a 
pleasing  and  intelligible  picture  by  photogra- 
phy. We  stayed  hiJf  an  hour  at  the  little  inn 
en  passant,  to  bait  our  horses  and  refresh  our- 
selves, and  then  started  on  our  return  home  in 
pouring  rain,  with  mists  that  hid  all  from  our 
view  until  within  a  few  miles  from  Lu2,  when 
the  Bxm  once  more  broke  out,  and  dried  our 
dripping  garments. 

We  remaired  a  few  days  longer  in  Pieirefitte, 
end  from  thence  went  to  Lourdes,  where  we 
stayed  two  days  to  obtain  some  views  of  the 
old  chAteau,  which  was  once  the  key  of  the 
valley  of  Lavedan  or  of  the  Gave  de  Pan,  com- 
manding the  four  roads  which  unite  here  from 
Tarbes,  Bagn^res,  Argelex,  and  Pan.  It  is 
reached  by  flights  of  stairs,  and  entered  by  a 
small  drawbridge  and  a  door  4  feet  high,  and 
only  wide  enough  for  one  person  to  squeeze 
through ;  but  not  being  strong,  according  to 
modem  rules  of  art,  is  rather  of  use  as  a 
barrack  than  a  fortress.  It  was  long  a  state 
prison,  and  in  1804  Lord  Elgin  was  incar- 
cerated in  it  by  Napoleon,  who  caused  him  to 
be  seized  in  his  passage  through  Franoe  from 
Constantinople. 

Bagn^res  de  Bigorre  was  our  next  halting- 
plaoe«  Ineztentitisthemosttoiini-likeofthe 


Pyrenean  watering-places.  It  is  a  cheerfol 
town  of  white-washed  houses,  situated  jost 
where  the  plain  of  Tarbes  beg^  to  oonls^t 
into  the  vale  of  Campan,  and  l£e  slopes  which 
bound  it,  to  change  horn  hills  into  mountains, 
whose  noble  peaks  and  masses  rising  to  the 
so  Job  form  the  background  of  all  the  beautiM 
views  in  and  about  tiie  town,  while  undulating 
slopes,  trees,  fields  of  nudze,  vines,  and  villas 
fill  up  the  foreground. 

To  the  passing  traveller  its  chief  attractions 
are  the  picturesque  beauties  of  the  valleys  and 
mountains  around,  which  afford  endless  re- 
sources.    In  the  town  itself  are  scarcely  any 
curiosities  or  sights.    It  is  also  rich  above  all 
other  towns  of  the  Pyrenees  in  its  neighbour- 
ing old  ch&teaux  and  other  old  buildings,  some 
of  which  make  very  charming  subjects  for  pic- 
tures.    From  this  place  we  returned  to  Pan, 
passing  through  Tarbes.    This  road,  like  most 
of  those  south  of  the  Garonne,  is  an  extremely 
fine  one ;  it  is  perfectly  macadamized,  and  ad- 
mirably weU  kept ;  indeed,  in  this  respect  the 
improvement  that  appears  all  over  fVanoeis 
quite  remarkable;  but  if  superiority  can  be 
claimed  anywhere,  it  certainly  belongs  to  Beam 
and  Bigorre.    It  is  not,  however,  the  condition 
of  the  road  between  the  two  towns  that  forms 
the  attraction.  The  distance  between  Bagneres 
de  Bigorre  and  Tarbes  is  not  mote  than  5 
leagues,  and  the  road  thither  would  seem  to 
be  perfectly  level  were  it  not  for  ihe  impetuous 
fiow  of  the  Adour,  along  the  right  hand  of 
which  we  pass,  reminding  us  of  the  gradual 
descent  to  Tarbes,  which,  as  a  city,  has  Uttle  to 
recommend  it  beyond  its  situation  in  the  midst 
of  a  fertile  plain  watered  by  the  Adour,  some 
of  whose  tributary  streams  run  through  the 
streets,  imparting  n'eshness  and  securing  clean- 
liness.    It  has  nothing  to  reveal  to  the  lover 
of  antiquity — ^no  vestige  remaining  of  the  ar- 
chitecture of  the  period  when  Tarbes  was  cele- 
brated as  the  place  where  tii©  Black  Prince 
held  his  court. 

The  cathedral  is  a  modem  building  possess- 
ing no  claim  to  notice,  and.  except  the  Boyal 
Haras,  there  is  nothing  to  detain  the  traveller. 

About  half-way  out  of  Tarbes  the  road  Hes 
over  a  fine  table-land,  fex)m  whence  an  unin- 
terrupted view  of  this  glorious  country  is  ob- 
tained. Rich  forests  of  chestnut  clothe  the 
steep  sides  of  this  table-land,  and  stretch  far 
away  to  the  southward,  mingling  with  the 
well-cultivated  plains  that  border  fiie  Gave  de 
Pan.  Beyond  these  rise,  in  giudual  bucccssion, 
the  lower  range  of  the  mountains,  whose  real 
height  is  lost  in  the  grandeur  of  Ibe  more 
stupendous  Pyrenean  giants  extending  as  fiir 
as  tiie  eye  can  reach. 

From  Pan  we  intended  to  go  into  Bwitier- 
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Jaad  for  tlie  soxiuaery  and  to  find  our  way  on 
to  Borne,  by  degrees^  before  the  winter  set  in. 
We  Jiad  got  as  £ar  as  Nismes,  when  we  were 
suddenly  called  borne  to  England  on  business. 

Orange  is  dose  to  Nifimes,  and  no  places  on 
the  Continent  are  richer  in  their  Boman  re- 
mains than  these.  I  had  time  to  see  Nismes 
and  all  its  beauties  thoroughly,  to  fix  on  all 
the  points  from  which  I  intended  to  have  pic- 
tores,  and  was  sensitizing  my  paper  for  the 
following  day  when  I  received  the  letter  which 
recalled  me  home.  I  had  nothing,  therefore, 
to  do  but  peck  up  all  my  things  in  a  hurry, 
and  take  ^e  first  train  for  Paris. 

I  trust  soon,  however,  to  be  able  to  return 
to  the  Continent  and  carry  out  my  plans,  and 
if  I  am  able  to  do  so,  intend  to  take  with  me 
a  portrait  lens  and  also  a  stereoscopic  camera, 
in  addition  to  my  one  for  large  views.  I  think 
I  shall  return  to  the  Pyrenees,  as  there  is  a 
hige  field  there  for  obtaining  fiae  subjeclB. 
All  oth^  parts  of  the  Gontinent  are  nmdh 
better  known  and  more  frequented  than  the 
Pyrenees';  but  no  finer  or  more  ifiterasting 
■Ejects  fer  pictums  can  be  found  anywhere 
than  in  tkat  part  of  Fnnine.  Tt^  Alps  are 
known  to  us  all,  by  means  of  photography ; 
bnt  as  yet  there  are  few  photographers  who 
have  ventured  among  the  Pyrenees.  I  hope  I 
shall  be  able  some  day  to  show  you  much  finer 
pictures  than  I  am  now  able  to  do,  and  many 
more  of  them.  During  the  short  tour  I  made 
among  them  the  season  was  rather  too  early, 
and  I  was  prevented  by  snow  from  visiting 
many  places  which  I  hope  to  see  next  summer. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  thank  you  for  the  kind 
attention  with  which  you  have  listened  to  this 
long,  and,  I  fear,  uninteresting  paper.  I  am 
really  sorry  to  have  taken  up  so  much  of  your 
time  this  evening,  especially  as  I  had  hoped, 
until  asked  to  read  this  paper,  "diat  we  might 
have  had  some  paper  read  of  moire  general 
interest  and  utility  than  tbfct  of  «  mere  photo- 
graphic tour. 


Carbon  Printing.     By  Mr.  John  Pouncy. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal. 

Sin, — On  reviewing  the  discussion  at  your 
last  meeting,  on  my  Carbon  Printing  process, 
I  am  rather  amused,  if  not  edified,  by  the  ob- 
servations of  a  certain  gentleman,  who  stated, 
ill  defence  of  silver  prints  beiog  permanent, 
that  there  was  a  certain  photograph  in  a  cer- 
tun  book  at  a  certain  house  in  a  certain  part 
^  London  which  looks  as  freak  and  free  from 

• 

signs  of  fading  as  any  of  the  present  time. 
Here  I  may  remark — ^what  mufit  be  evident  to 
s21  vho  pay  attention  to  this  point — ^that  Qmq 


majority  of  silver  prints,  even  of  the  present 
time,  are  not  fr^ee  from  signs  of  fading. 

I%i8  gentleman  acknowledged,  in  answer  to 
a  question  put  to  him,  that  numbers  of  photo- 
graphs in  tlie  same  book  had  faded.  I  need 
not  remind  you^  Bir,  that  mere  aasertionB  aie 
not  proofsu 

On  Sept.  20tii,  1858,  an  Editor  of  a  photo- 
graphie  paper,  bearing  the  name  of  *^  News," 
made  a  sioular  statement. 

In  order  to  give  this  individual  an  oppor- 
tunity of  proving  his  statement,  I  paid  bun  a 
personal  visit ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  had  lent 
it  to  a  friend,  and  his  friend  waa  out  of  town. 
I  wrote  to  him  some  weeks  after,  begging  tiia 
favour  of  his  forwarding  to  me  this  greatest  of 
all  novelties^^-a  photograph,  fifteen  years  old, 
unfaded — but  I  have  net  yet  received  it,  nor 
an  answer  to  my  letter. 

It  may  be  that  the  stateanent  at  your  last 
meeting  will  end  in  a  similar  way.  But 
being  rather  curious  in  these  matters,  i  haire, 
since  the  first  statement  was  made,  obtaiiied  a 
photograph,  published  in  the  Athemenm  1648, 
which  pxxnt  (or  ratiher  the  paper  on  wldch  it 
was  printed)  I  produced  at  your  meetiiig  Dec. 
7th,  1858,  quite  faded  out.  At  the  same  .time 
I  also  produced  a  book,  "Sun  Pictures  in 
Scotland,"  published  1845,  containing  a  nimi-* 
ber  of  photographs,  all  which  have  faded  more 
or  less.  If,  therefore,  one  print  remains  im- 
faded  in  the  book  my  opponent  alludes  to, 
it  only  serves  to  prove  in  this  case  that 
fading  is  the  rule,  permanency  the  exception  ; 
and  if  those  gentlemen  were  to  produce  the 
prints  they  refer  to,  I,  for  one,  should  feel 
more  satisfied.  Now,  Sir,  I  think  you  would 
have  been  equally  amused,  if  on  the  evening  of 
your  last  meeting  I  had  made  certain  statements 
about  a  oertaui  carbon  print  at  a  certain  house 
in  the  town  of  Horchcstor,  of  which  print  I  had 
further  affirmed  it  would  stand  the  most  severe 
chemical  test ;  you  would  have  paid  little  or  no 
attention  to  sty  statements.  1  think  it  more 
than  probable  that  gentlemen  who  would  not 
believe  what  they  did  see,  might  have  been 
still  more  inconsistent  in  their  expressions ;  but 
I  have  heard  and  read  such  strange  inconsis- 
tencies of  late  emanating  from  those  of  whom 
we  might  least  expect  them,  that  I  am  not 
surprised  at  anythmg,  and  therefore  judge  it 
almost  surperfluous  to  ask  them  the  same  lati- 
tude in  eataUiahing  my  principles  of  Carbon 
Printing,  they  bo  compLaeently  assume  for 
themselves  in  opposing  them.  My  case,  indeed, 
is  good  enough  to  be  independent  of  any  sub- 
teifuges ;  but  being  so,  am  I  not  entitled  to  ex- 
pose the  course  thus  adopted  by  my  opponents  ? 
I  detest  professianal  slang ;  it  ib  the  substanee, 
and  not  tike  shadow,  for  which  I  contend. 
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To  John  Poaiieff,  Esq. 

mrmingtijin  FhotogTaplua  Socie^, 
Januaij  ISth,  1806. 

My  iiKiB  Sib, — I  am  duly  in  receipt  of  the 
two  C«rbon  Prints  you  sent  yesterday,  and  I 
hasten  to  give  you  my  opinioa  upon  them. 

I  feci  it  only  my  duty  to  say,  that  they  are 
quiu  equal  to  mlror  prints  in  many  respects, 
while  in  others  they  are  far  superior  to  the 
generality  of  cither  direct  or  dcvelopod  silver 
pictures.  Tho  onjyfault  that  I  see  is  a  slight 
dirtiness  of  the  whites,  very  slight  however, 
due  to  the  mechanical  method  of  applying  the 
solutions  -,  otherwise  they  arc  peifect.  Those 
persons  who  will  vcntui'o  to  pronounce  that 
tbo  process  is  incapable  of  improvement,  should 
suspend  their  judgment  until  they  have  seen 
what  I  have  seen,  your  first  and  last  specimens. 
The  other  statement  so  confidently  put  forward 
by  your  opponents,  that  the  process  is  incipa- 
ble  of  giving  half-tone,  is  in  the  pictures 
befiiK  me  triumphantly  disproved.  Ilio  pic- 
ture ttf  the  ruin  ehowa  a  delicacy  of  balf-tone, 
an  harmoniouB  blending  of  the  light  and  shade, 
together  with  sharpness  and  detail,  quite  un- 


surpassed, while  it  is  firec  from  those  violent 
contrasts  seen  so  often  in  mlver  prints.  The 
copy  of  the  old  woodcut  is  absolutely  perfect: 
place  the  original  side  by  idde  with  the  copy, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  impossible  for  n 
stranger  to  declare  which  was  printed  ttota  the 
block,  and  which  by  your  process. 

I  beg  to  congmtuluto  you  on  your  pn^rcss, 
and  wish  you  every  success.  I  have  suspended 
my  judgment  until  you  bad  had  suflcient 
time  and  espericnco  to  produce  adequate 
specimens,  and  I  now  give  you  my  opinion, 
freely  and  honestly,  W.  B.  Osbobs. 


Mieroscopie  Apparatus  for  Photogmphi. 

To  t?K  Editor  of  Ae  Photographic  Jourml. 

47  Huu  Plu<. 

- 1  send  you,  with  much  pleasure,  « 


8lE,- 


sketch  and  short  description  of  the  apparatus 
I  adopt  in  the  photography  of  microscopic 
ot^ects,  to  which  1  alluded  in  the  paper  I  had 
the  honour  of  reading  to  the  Photographic 
Society  on  November  2nd,  1858. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  diagram 
that  the  whole  instrument  screws  bodily  into 


the  camera,  precisely  as  an  ordinary  lena  does ; 
and  thus  there  is  no  chance  of  any  shifting, 
which  might  occnr  if  the  body  of  a  microscope 
were  adapted  to  a  camera  by  means  of  a  tnbe 
of  paper  or  metal.  At  a  is  a  "  fine  adjust- 
ment;" its  milled  head  should  be  marked  off 
in  divisians,  by  means  of  which  tbo  amount  of 
revolution  necessary  to  correct  any  difference 


that  may  exist  between  the  visual  and  che- 
mical fod  of  the  lower  powers  can  be  eaoly 
ascertained. 

At  c  arc  two  spring  clips,  which  wniplj 
servo  to  hold  the  slip  of  ghitt  on  which  the 
object  is  mounted.  By  means  of  the  *""''': 
an  object-glass  of  power  lower  than  that  u«a 
to  magnify  with,  may  bo  made  to  fulfil  '*'' 
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daties  of  an  achromatic  condenser :  it  is  to  bo 
understood  that  a  second  tube  slides  within  d, 
and  it  is  to  an  adapter  attached  to  the  distal 
end  of  the  inner  tube  that  the  object-glass  is 
made  to  screw.  A  coarse  adjustment  at  6 
moves  the  whole  stage,  and  is  of  service  when 
using  the  lower  powers,  or  when  it  is  wished 
to  move  the  object  rapidly.  A  plano-concave 
mirror,  e,  completes  the  apparatus. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  there  are  no  stage- 
movements  attached  to  this  instrument.  In 
the  paper  to  which  I  have  before  alluded,  I 
ventured  to  call  them  "  expensive  luxuries," 
flnd  despite  Mr.  8hadbolt*8  opinion,  expressed 
in  the  subsequent  discussion,  I  must  be  allowed 
to  consider  them  so  still ;  for  nearly  all  mi- 
cTQscopists  with  whom  I  am  acquainted  do  not 
use  them,  even  if  they  form  part  of  their  in- 
struments,— ^while,  as  a  general  rule,  Con- 
tinental observers  employ  models  which  do  not 
I*ossess  them  at  all. 

In  common  with  a  great  many  very  much 
more  experienced  men  than  myself,  I  believe 
that  tlic  educated  hand  is  capable  of  doing  all 
that  is  nccessar}'  in  moving  objects  when  under 
obsen-ation ;  nay,  I  am  inclined  to  go  further, 
und  say  that  I  do  not  believe  that  any  "stage- 
movements"  have  vet  been  constructed  (ex- 
^client  mechanical  contrivances  though  they 
Jv)  that  are  not  infetior  to  the  hand  in  theii* 
practical  ada2)tation;  so  that  I  think  that 
ilr.  Shadbolt,  in  asserting  that  they  are  a 
''sine  qua  non,'*  advances  a  proposition  which 
the  majority  of  microscopists  will  bo  verj'  slow 
to  adopt. 

Trusting  that  the  sketch  and  the  above  short 
'leseription  may  prove  of  interest  to  some  of 
your  numerous  readers, 

J.  Reeves  Traek. 


aUowed  to  suggest  that  he  should  pursue  ike 
subject,  and  prepare,  if  possible,  a  definite  com- 
pound of  iodide  of  silver  with  citrate  of  silver. 
That  such  a  compound  may  be  formed  I  cannot 
for  one  instant  doiibt,  as  also  others  of  a  cone- 
spending  nature,  such  as  iodide  of  silver  with 
albuminate  of  silver,  iodide  of  silver  with 
glycyrrhizinate  of  silver,  &c.  These  matters 
are  important  in  establishing  the  theory  of  the 
dry  collodion  processes,  which,  as  they  become 
better  understood,  will,  I  think,  be  seen  to 
depend  very  much  upon  affinities  existing  be- 
tween the  sensitive  iodide  and  organic  bodies 
coagulated  by  nitrate  of  silver.  Mr.  Eliot  haB 
certainly  every  encouragement  to  proceed  in 
the  investigation.  F.  Hasdwich* 


On  Old  Silver  Baths. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal, 

Sin, — The  plan  which  Mr.  EHot  proposes  for 
ri^moving  the  iodide  of  silver  from  old  nitrate 
^»aths,  so  as  to  render  them  available  in  the 
printing  process,  appears  to  be  one  of  theoreti- 
cuJ.  as  well  as  practical  interest.  I  have  given 
it  a  carefol  trial,  and  with  very  good  results, 
.  ulthou(rh  I  do  not  find  that  the  citric  acid  alone 
is  sufficient  in  all  cases  to  throw  down  the  pre- 
cipitate. The  presence  or  absence  of  acetate 
niay  perhaps  make  a  difference;  but  if  the 
liquid  remains  clear  after  adding  citric  acid, 
the  whole  of  the  iodide  \^'ill  go  down  in  com- 
hination  with  citrate  of  silver  on  neutralizing 
^th  ammonia. 

Mr.  £Uot  is  evidently  a  practical  chemist, 
and  therefore  it  will  be  better  to  leave  the 
'fitter  in  his  hands;  but  perhaps  I  may  be 


HALIFAX  LITERARY  AND  PinLOSO- 
PIUCAL  SOCIETY. 

Evhihitioi)  of  Photographs. 

One  of  those  reunions  of  the  members  and 
friends  of  the  Halifax  Philosophical  Sodet}', 
involving  so  much  interest  and  pleasure,  took 
place  in  the  Museum  on  Wedne^iday  evening 
last.  In  addition  to  its  being  the  annual  meet- 
ing, there  was  a  large  and  splendid  display  of 
photographic  specimens,  and  a  choice  collec- 
tion of  improved  stereoscopic  instruments  and 
slides. 

At  half-past  six  o'clock  the  membei-s  assem- 
bled for  the  transaction  of  business.  In  the 
absence  of  the  Prciiident,  J.  Waterhouse,  Esq., 
J.Stansfcld,  Esq.,  was  called  to  the  chair.  After 
other  business  the  following  paper  on  Photo- 
graphy, by  Air.  Haigh,  was  read. 

Mr.  Haigh  said, — Ha^'ing  but  to-day  the 
honour  of  being  elected  a  member  of  the 
Philosophical  ^eicty  of  Halifax,  I  have, 
with  extreme  reluctance,  consented  to  read 
a  few  notes  to  you  this  evening  on  the  sub- 
ject here  prominently  brought  before  your 
notice.  Other  members  are  far  better  qualified 
than  myself  to  do  this  all-cngi-ossing  topic 
justice;  but  their  unwillingno^KS  has,  I  may  Fay, 
compellod  me  (in  my  zeal  for  the  art)  not  to 
let  the  occasion  pass  without  a  few  words  of 
comment.  I  will  not  tix*spass  on  your  time 
by  entering  upon  the  various  dLscussions  which 
every  recent  discc/Voiy  has  occasioned,  but  as 
rapidly  and  generally  as  passible,  re'ate  the 
origin,  natiu'c,  and  progress  of  this  the  young- 
est child  of  science,  that  the  most  inexpe- 
rienced may  gain  an  idea  of  the  boundless  field 
of  its  operation,  and  of  the  inestimable  value 
it  has  been,  and  may  yet  become,  in  every 
walk  of  life.  Drawing  by  means  of  light,  then, 
to  which  the  term  of  photography  has  been 
generally  applied,  I  Tfould  di\'ide  into  two 
branched, — viz.  The  chemistry  of  photography. 
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and  phot(^praphy  in  connexion  with  the  arts 
and  sciences :  tiie  former  of  these  I  will  not 
enter  upon,  as  it  has  to  do  entirely  with  the 
practical  and  manipulatory  pxocess,  but  con^- 
der  it  merely  in  connexion  with  art.  Fir8t,how- 
ever,  it  may  be  interesting  to  those  who  are  not 
already  aware,  to  know  that,  though  the  phi- 
losophers of  antiquity  appear  to  have  had  their 
attention  excited  by  many  of  the  more  striking 
characters  of  light,  yet  we  have  no  account  of 
their  having  observed  any  of  its  chemical  in- 
fluences, although  its  action  on  coloured  bodies, 
deepening  their  colour  in  some  cases,  and  dis- 
charging it  in  others,  must  have  have  been  of 
every-day  occurrence.  The  only  facts  which 
they  have  recorded  are  that  some  precious 
stones,  particularly  the  amethyst  and  opal, 
lost  their  sparkle  by  prolonged  exposure  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  year 
1777  that  we  hear  of  any  philosophical  in- 
quiry on  the  subject.  In  tiiis  year  Scheelo 
made  experiments  on  sQver  in  nitric  acid, 
and  found  that,  when  exposed  to  the  beams  of 
the  sun,  it  grew  black,  and  that  heat,  with- 
out light,  had  no  eflect  upon  it ;  he  also,  by 
means  of  the  prism,  observed  that  in  the 
violet  ray  it  grew  sooner  black  than  in  any  of 
the  others.  Senebier,  Ritter,  and  Sir  "William 
Herschel,  after  this,  gave  their  attention  to  the 
subject ;  but  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  in  the  year 
1802,  was  the  first  who  procured  an  image  of 
an  object  by  the  chemical  influence  of  light : 
he,  however,  failed  to  fix  that  image  ;  and  we 
have  to  pass  over  a  lengthened  period,  in  fact 
until  the  year  1839,  before  we  find  any  satis- 
factory results  arrived  at.  Then  it  was  that 
Daguerre  (after  securing  to  himself  a  pension 
of  10,000  j&ancs  from  the  French  Government) 
made  known  his  process  to  the  world.  His 
pictures  were  produced  on  metal  plates,  which, 
however,  were  found  objectionable  fix)m  the 
reflexion,  and  their  not  possessing  any  power 
of  reproduction ;  and  the  discovery  of  our  own 
countryman,  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  which  was  made 
the  same  year,  was  hailed  as  a  great  boon,  as, 
by  his  invention  of  executing  drawings  on 
paper,  an  unlimited  number  of  impressions 
might  be  taken,  the  texture  of  the.  paper 
allowing  the  light  to  pass  through.  But  this 
method  was  at  length,  in  the  year  1851,  super- 
seded by  the  introduction  of  the  Collodion 
process,  by  Mr.  Scott  Archer,  which  was  found 
to  combine  all  the  excellencies  of  the  Daguer- 
reotype and  Talbotype  processes,  while  it  also 
enabled  the  manipulator  to  produce  pictures  of 
a  larger  size,  more  minuteness  of  detail — ^and 
reproduce,  which  the  former  process  was  in- 
capable of.  It  had,  too,  much  greater  sensi- 
tiveness. To  this  man,  Mr.  Scott  Archer,  is 
due,  then,  the  advantages  which  we  at  present 


derive  from  this  most  pleasing  art ;  and  it  is  a 
painfbl  feeling  to  think  that  he,  with  many 
others  who  have  done  much  good  service  to 
science,  should  have  left  the  scenes  of  their 
achievements  ere  they  could  reap  the  benefit 
which  might  have  been  derived  from  them. 
Having  said  this  much  on  the  development, 
use,   and  progress  of  photography,  I  would 
next  consider  it  in  connexion  with  the  fine 
arts.    From  the  facility  with  which  impressions 
of  objects  may  be  taken,  great  discredit  has 
been  brought  upon  the  art,  the  camera  having 
found  its  way  into  hands  whose  only  aim  seems 
to  be  to  produce  an  image  in  black  and  white 
which  may  be  recognizable.     We  cannot  walk 
through  the  streets  of  any  town  in  this  country 
without  our  eyes  being  offended  by  the  sight  of 
pictures  of  this  stamp,  whose  only  redeeming 
feature  is  their  ugliness.  But  it  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  man  of  taste  and  the  artist,  that  we  may 
expect  to  derive  permanent  advantage:  with 
such  men  photographs  may  become  fine  works  of 
art,  taking  their  stand  amidst  the  best  efforts 
of  the  best  painters ;  and  it  is  to  the  further- 
ance of  such  a  result  I  would  offer  the  follow- 
ing remarks.     First,  then,  the  photographer 
should  think  as  much  of  what  he  means  to  do 
as  of  the  means  of  doing  it ;  for,  however  good 
in  execution  a  photograph  may  be,  it  is  worse 
than  useless  if  employed  on  a  badly-arranged 
subject.     In  instance  of  this  let  us  suppose  the 
photographer  to  be  engaged   on  portraiture. 
Being  perfectiy  acquainted  with  the  qualities 
of  his  lens,  and  the  size  of  the  picture  it  is 
capable  of  taking,  his  first  care  should  be  so  to 
arrange  the  light,  that  it  should  not  fall  too 
vertically  on  the  head  and  face  of  the  sitter,  as 
this  gives  a  snowy  appearance  to  the  hair,  and 
causes  too  heavy  and  dark  shadows  to  be  cast 
on  the  features ;  to  avoid  this,  he  wiU  find  a 
projection  of  blue  calico  very  advantageous, 
acting  as  a  screen  to  the  eyes,  and  to  cast  a 
gradation  of  shade  over  the  background.     The 
next  consideration  should  be  the  background, 
taking  care  that  the  figure  be  well  defined,  yet 
at  the  same  time  not  in  too  strong  a  contrastj 
as  the  picture  should  harmonize  in  all  its  parts. 
Another  very  important  point  is  the  positioii ; 
but  as  this  may  be  varied  to  any  extent,  I  ▼"! 
only  remark  that,  as  the  lens  is  convex,  unless  • 
great  care  is  used,  the  most  prominent  featun^ 
may  be  distorted,  made  larger  than  in  nature* 
while  those  further  removed  will  receive  a  cor- 
responding diminution  of  their  size.     Turmng 
to  landscape  drawing,  we  find  photography  of 
even  greater  value,  as  pictures  of  the  utmost 
beauty  and  unerring  truth  can  be  produced 
with  lightning  rapidity.    The  reflecting  and 
overhanging  cloud,  the  heaving  billow,  even 
the  crested  and  majestic  wav^  ere  it  bre»** 
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m  hej  on  ike  pebbly  shore,  may  fh)in  its  re- 
fleet'ng  surface  impress  its  image  on  the  tablet 
in  the  camera.    Confining  myself,  however, 
to  what  is  more  generally  understood  as  land- 
scape dmwing,  I  would  observe  that,  except 
m  obtaining  a  correct  outline,  the  artist  would 
do  well  to  confine  himself  to  such  patches  of 
foregroond  as  may  serve  him  in  the  composition 
of  other  works,  rather  than  to  the  taking  of 
more  extensive  views,  since  the  detailing  of 
eTBry  minute  object,  even  to  the  leaves  of  dis- 
tant foliage,  is  apt  to  disturb  the  harmony  by 
breaking  up  the  broad  masses  of  light  and 
shade  which  are  generally  allowed  to  constitute 
the  chief  charm  of  a  picture  of  this  description. 
There  is  yet  another  manner  of  applying  pho- 
tography— I  mean  in  connexion  with  science ; 
bat  as  instances   of   its    advantages  in   this 
branch  might  be  multiplied  to  almost  any 
extent,  I  wiU  only  glance  at  a  few  of  them. 
To  the  naturalist  and  botanist   I  need  not 
adTcrt;  it  is  too    apparent    how   beneficial 
photography  may  be  to  them  in  their  re- 
searches ;  yet  aU  may  not  have  heard  that  the 
^ver  and  calico-printer  have  also  applied  to 
it  for  purposes  of  multiplying  patterns,  and 
^  at  the  present  tame  testing  the  power  of 
certain  chemicals  for  producing  copies  of  natural 
objects.    Turning  to  astronomy,  and  connecting 
the  telescope  with  the  stereoscopic  camera,  we 
obtain  a  feithful  drawing  of  the  moon  and 
other  heavenly  bodies.    We  have  one  of  De  la 
Kne's  excellent  specimens  on  the  table  this 
evening,  which  shows  not  only  very  clearly  the 
OMontains  and  valleys  which  mark  her  snr&ice, 
but  also  seems  to  indicate  a  period  of  terrific 
disturbance  long  since  passed  away.     Repre- 
^tations    have  likewise    been    obtained    of 
^vpiter  with  his  belts  and  satellites,  and  no 
^oubt  much  yet  remains  to  be  effected  in 
^^"*easing  our  knowledge  of  the  wonders  of 
the  celestial  world.    These  few  suggestions, 
^hieh  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  making, 
^hwigh  hastily  put  together  and  very  crude, 
^7  yet  carry  the  conviction  with  them,  that 
'nless  we  can  thoroughly  realize  the  beauties 
ot  nature  and  regard  them  artistically,  we  can 
^^  realize  the  language  of  the  poet,  that  a 
'•  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever." 


is  a  stej^  in  the  right  direction,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  will  lead  to  something  better  stilly — ^viz.  a 
pennanent  exhibition  of  the  arts  and  sciences^  in 
which  the  photographic  art  would  necessarily  bear 
an  important  feature.    It  would  be  a  place  for  im- 
provement and  intellectual  recreation;  and  no 
place  could  be  more  appropriate  than  the  School 
of  Art,  t.  e,  when  it  is  omU ;  and  provided  the  sub- 
jects  were  properly  classified,  the  Exhibition  would 
form  a  valuable  resort  for  reference  to  the  architect^ 
the  artist,  the  mechanic,  and  to  all  engaged  in  in- 
dustrial pursuits.    Such  an  Exhibition,  especially 
if  good  music  was  introduced  at  stated  times,  would 
be  more  likely  to  draw  the  working  classes  from 
pernicious  habits  than  all  the  platform  laments  in 
the  world.    We  have  been  led  to  these  remarks 
from  actual  observation  and  experience  of  the  last 
Exhibition  of  the  School  of  Art,  and  the  present 
one  of   the  Nottingham    Photographic  Society^ 
which,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  will  close  on  Saturday. 
^'The  subjects  which  comprise  the  works  ex- 
hibited may  be  divided  into  tnree  classes — Archi- 
tecture, Luidscape,  and  the  Figure — and  in  each 
class  there  are  some  very  remarkable  and  perfect 
specimens.     Architectiure  is  well  represented  by 
Le  Gray,  Bisson  Fr^res,  and  MacFherson;   the 
large  ones  by  Bisson  being  most  perfect  speci- 
mens, leaving  nothing;  to  be  desired,  and  the  illus- 
trations of  Rome  by  MacPherson  are  most  instruc- 
tive. The '  Two  Ways  of  Life,'  by  O.  G.  Rejlander, 
must  rank  among  the  most  extraordinary  produc- 
tions that  photography  has  produced.    The  atti- 
tudes of  some  of   the   figures  are   exceedingly 
appropriate  and  graceful,  though  in  other  parts  of 
the  picture  there  are  several  artistic  defects. 

[To  be  continued.] 


THE  EXHIBITION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS  AT 
THE  EXCHANGE  HALL,  NOTTINGHAM. 

''As  regards  the  educational  value  of  photo- 
PM^V,  it  will^  no  doubt,  become  universal, 
^h^y  the  Science  and  Art  Department  have 
j^  pbotognphfl  taken  from  RaphaeFs  Cartoons, 
7»  tt^geat  aixe  being  faax  feet  Ws  leom  that 
^  Depvtmeirt»  wUI  sharlly  ba  pseparad  to  ofier 
^®^to  public  schools  at  a  moderate  cost    This 


REVIEW. 


The  Literary  and  Scientific  Register  and  AU 
manojck  for  1859  {eighteenth  year),  by  J,  W. 
G.  GuTCH,  M.R.C.S.L.,  hte  Foreign  Service 
Queen's  Messenger, 

This  little  volume,  which  is  adapted  for  the 
pocket,  should  be  in  the  possession  of  every 
photographer.  In  addition  to  a  series  of 
short  treatises  on  various  sciences,  and  a  large 
amount  of  useful  information  on  scientific 
subjects  in  general,  it  also  contains  a  carefrdly- 
selected  series  of  formuhe  from  our  best  writers, 
arranged  in  a  succinct  and  intelligible  form. 
The  collection  of  useful  tables  of  weights  and 
measures,  as  well  as  of  comparative  weights, 
is  highly  valuable  to  have  at  hand,  for  few  of 
our  memories  are  so  good  as  not  to  often  have 
occasion  for  such  a  reference.  The  other  sub- 
jects treated  of  are  marked  with  that  clearness 
of  description  which  has  characterized  the 
volumes  of  the  preceding  years.  We  con- 
fidently recommend  it  to  such  of  our  readers 
as  have  not  already  had  the  good  luck  to  have 
been  favoured  by  a  perusal  of  it. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Gextlem^n  desirous  of  admission  into  the 
Photograpliic  Societ}',  are  requested  to  communi- 
cate with  the  Secretory,  1  New  Coventry  Street, 
Piccadilly,  W. 

Immediately  after  the  General  Meeting  on  the 
1st  of  February,  it  is  proposed  to  issue  a  new 
List  of  the  OfRcers  and  Members  of  the  Society. 
<}entlemen  are  therefore  requested  to  communicate 
any  alteration  or  correction  they  may  wish  to 
appear  in  such  List,  at  once  to  the  Secretary;  and 
should  any  of  our  friends  wish  to  become  Members 
of  the  Society,  by  Election  on  that  day,  they  wiU 
do  well  to  intimate  their  desire  without  delay. 

The  business  and  advertisement  department  of 
this  Journal  being  entirelv  in  the  hanas  of  Messrs. 
Taylor  and  Francis,  the  Editor  must  be  excused 
from  any  want  of  courtesv  in  not  replying  himself 
to  numerous  correspondents  relating  to  their 
arrangements. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Smyth  {Cliffe  Cottage).— The  commmvicti' 
lion  was  not  received  by  the  present  Editor :  an  explana- 
tion shall  appear  in  our  next. 

J.  A.  {Uutifax). — The  publishers  will  attend  to  your 
r.^ucst. 

//.  L.  {Edhih'.rgh). — During  a  Member's  absence 
from  England,  after  the  first  year,  ho  \b  oonaidcTed  as 
an  Honorarj'  Member,  and  pays  no  subscription  until 
hi«  return ;  but  the  fact  shoiud  bo  notified  to  the  Secre- 
tary; otherwise  our  Collector  cannot  avoid  applying 
for  the  Annual  Subscription  as  he  would  do  to  any 
other  Member. 

C.  J.  Huyht'S. — Air.  Hughes  wislies  us  to  make  the 
following  correction  in  his  reported  observations  at  tlie 
last  meeting : — 

"  WTiat  I  said  was,  that  daguerreotypes  did  not  fade ; 
though  I  freely  admitted  that  when  suspended  in  smoky 
atmospheres  they  frecjuently  sulphuretted,  but  that  all 
skilful  daguerreotypists  knew  that  a  dilute  solution  of 
rranide  of  potamium  removed  the  blue  film  and  made 
I  he  picture  as  brilliant  as  ever ;  but  I  added,  in  drrmo7i, 
*  Did  any  one  ever  try  the  same  remedv  for  a  faded 
print  ? '  '  Yes,'  said  Mr.  Delferrier.  'Ancl  what  was  the 
refiult  ? '  I  replied.     '  Out ! '  was  the  laconic  answer," 

We  may  here  observe  that  we  have  in  our  last  accu- 
rately reported  the  words  from  our  shorthand  writer's 
copy.  It  is  very  diflicult  to  correct  a  speaker's  obser- 
vations without  his  presence.  The  late  liour  at  which 
the  shorthand  writers  copy  comes  to  hand  precludes,  to 
a  great  extent,  a  persoiuii  revise  by  the  Member.  If, 
howeyer,  any  one  who  has  addressed  the  meeting  will 
favour  us  with  a  visit  at  our  Booms  in  Bed  Lion  Court 
on  any  Thursday  afternoon  succeeding  the  meeting 
which  takes  place  on  Tuesday,  their  presence  will  be 
welcome,  and  perfect  aocuraey  be  secured. 

Jr.6^.  (Jan.  18.) — Thanks  for  your  good  wishes. 

1.  You  may  purcliaso  the  soluble  cotton  in  small 
quantities,  it  is  carefully  made,  at  most  of  the  photo- 
graphic chemists'.  2.  It  is  not  needful  to  keep  up  the 
tomperature  in  making  pyroxyline  afl»r  you  have  started 
with  a  suificient  temperature.'  3.  Our  experience  is  not 
iji  accordance  with  your  own  in  finding  that  the  alka- 
line toning-bath  dissolves  out  more  of  the  half-tints 
than  other  processes ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the 
great  beauties  of  both  Mr.  Hardwich's  and  Mr.  Maxwell 
Lyte's  baths  published  in  this  Journal,  appears  to  be 


the  preservation  of  half-tones :  we  have  used  the  com- 
mon citric  add  of  the  shops.  A  new  edition  of  Mr. 
Hardwich*8  excellent  work  is  now  nearly  ready  for  de- 
livery, and  will  oontam  much  original  matter. 

lie  Exhibitum.-^ln  the  Catalogue,  No.  346,  contri- 
buted bjT  Messrs.  Murray  and  Heath,  is  described  as 
taken  with  **the  new  patent  14-uich  Jamin  tens"— it 
should  be  "6  inches,"  which  of  course  is  an  error  of 
importanoe  when  the  object  has  beto  to  exhibit  the 
powers  of  a  lens  of  a  particular  size. 

In  ^  next  edition  of  the  Catalogue  the  error  will  be 
corrected. 

A,  r.— A  free  adnussion  to  the  Exhibition  in  Suffolk 
Street,  for  "Editor  and  friend,"  lu»  been,  or  ought  to 
have  been  sent  to  the  members  of  the  various  ^riodi- 
cals  whidi  take  an  interest  in  our  art  If,  on  inquiry 
at  your  office,  such  card  has  not  been  received,  another 
shall  be  forwarded  upon  application  to  the  Secretary. 

F.  J.  (Amateur,  Mile  End).— If  jom  will  write  to  the 
Secretary,  your  admission  to  the  Society  shall  take  place. 
The  four  volumes  of  the  * Photomphic  Journal'  are 
always  kept  ready  bound  at  the  Offioe.  The  Numbers 
which  were  out  of  print  have  been  reprinted ;  and  now 
any  separate  back  Number  can  be  procured. 

G.  i.  8.  (Guernsey).— The  fault  is  evidently  in 
cleaning  the  classes.  There  is  often  a  difference  in 
samples  of  ccnlodion  as  to  the  reqmsite  care  required 
in  this  respect ;  a  weakly  iodized  collodion  shows  defects 
more  readily  thau  that  which  is  more  freely  iodized.  If 
you  use  sulphate  of  iron  and  nitrate  of  baiytes  to  pro- 
duce a  protonitrate  of  iron  for  your  developer,  you  will 
obtBdn  more  agreeable  results  than  by  the  use  of  sulphate 
of  zinc.  A  small  quantity  of  acetic  add,  say  a  drachm  to 
the  ounce  of  solution,  is  required. 

Permanent. — 1.  The  dry  plate  process  of  Dr.  Norris 
has  been  printed  in  our  back  Numbers,  to  which  we  must 
refer  you.  2.  Do  not  concern  yourself  with  any  secret 
process ;  if  it  will  stand  the  test  of  public  opinion,  it  is 
sure  to  be  published.  3.  We  have  no  confioence  in  two 
or  three  minutes'  washing  to  secure  permanence,  and 
have  no  personal  experience. 

J.  A.  (M.D.) — Every  card  of  invitation  sent  by  post 
both  tolJie  private  view  and  Soir^  should  be  dehvered 
free :  probably  the  stamp  had  been  rubbed  off  in  trans- 


mission. 


i?.  W.  Gricc.—YoM  shall  receive  a  photographic 
landscape  as  a  specimen  very  shortly. 

T.  L.  (Suffod).—We  have  seen  excellent  views  done 
v^ith  an  Archer's  lens  and  camera;  but  for  pictures 
above  6  or  8  inches  in  size,  it  is  difficult  to  use.  The 
late  Mr.  Archer  contrived  a  sort  of  shade  inside  to  shut 
off  light  at  the  top  of  the  picture,  and  which  he  could 
so  regulate  that  he  succeeded  tolerably  well  in  taking 
clou£,  which  require  so  short  an  exposure  compared  to 
the  rest  of  the  picture. 

Errata :  No.  75,  p.  1 17,  for  "  capped  "  read  « tapped." 
No.  76,  p.   130,  for  "  manuscript "   read 
"  codex." 

A  description  of  a  New  Lens,  by  Mr.  Sutton,  »^^ 
Cemented  Acliromatic  Lenses,  by  Mr.  Goddard,  in  oijt 
next. 

Communicafions  Received  from  H.B.  Smyth ;  Alfred 
Keeiie;  T.Sutton;  O.  G.  Bejhmder ;  T.S.  Beeves; 
Isaac  Yeoman ;  F.  Qiosler  Lloyd  (in  our  next). 


Letters  of  inquiry  to  the  Editor  can  only  be  answered 
through  the  meoium  of  Answers  to  Correspondents. 

All  Communications  for  the  Journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Editor,  at  the  Publishers,  Messrs.  Tatlok 
and  Ebahcib,  Bed  lion  Courts  Fleet  Street.  S.C. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY,  LONDON. 

AmsrqAL  Genebal  MEsmro. 

1st  Febbuabt,  1859. 

The  Bight  Hon.  the  Loxd  Chief  Babon,  F.R.S., 
Fresidenty  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed. 

The  following  were  elected  Members  of  the 

Society: — 

The  Bight  Hon'.  The  Lobb  Londesbobovgh. 

J.  P.  Gassiot,  Esq.,  V.P.R.8. 

The  Rot.  William  Le  Mott£e. 

ERKEffr  J.  Cbaigie,  Esq. 

Mr.  A.  C.  C.  Bebb. 

Capt.  A.  E.  Boss. 

Philip  Badgogk,  Esq. 

Gbobgb  Matthews,  Esq. 

Mr.  Thoicas  Ogle. 

W.  Jacksoit,  Esq. 

Hjotbt  G.  Weight,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Mr.  Edwabd  L.  Adet. 

Mr.  J.  Cbutteztdbk. 

Habbt  Eeb  Eitkes,  Esq.,  Snrg.  60th  Bifles. 

C.  A.  Elliott,  Esq. 

Michael  Haknafobd,  Esq. 

Edwabd  Haigh,  Esq. 

The  Chaibmait. — Gentlemen,  as  this  is  our 
Annual  Meeting,  you  wiU  have  to  hear  the 
Report  prepared  by  the  Council,  of  the  progress 
of  the  Society,  and  of  all  matters  that  they  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  lay  before  you  for  your 
^nsideration.  I  am  very  happy  to  have  hardly 
anything  but  good  to  report  of  the  past,  and, 
I  think,  to  anticipate  of  the  future.  It  may 
wj  a  matter  of  some  regret,  that,  in  reference 
to  the  finances  of  the  Society,  I  have  to  report 
somewhat  of  a  fallingoff;  but.  Gentlemen,  I  have 

VOL.  V. 


not  (like  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  ttie 
House  of  Commons,  when  he  reports  a  deficit) 
to  propose  the  laying  on  of  any  new  taxes.  It 
is  not  suggested  that  we  need  incr^ise  our 
subscription  or  enlarge  the  price  of  admission  to 
the  Exhibitions,  or  take  any  other  step,  the 
tendency  of  which  would  be  to  improve  the 
revenues  of  this  Society :  they  will,  as  every- 
body OTigkt  to  do,  improve  themselves;  and 
there  are  sure  signs  that  they  will  do  so. 
The  deficit  unfortimately  arises  &om  the  fail- 
ure of  our  (I  suppose  in  this  country  there  is  no 
harm  in  saying  our  commercial  speculations  in 
reference  to  our)  Exhibitions  at  Kensington, 
and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Gentlemen,  under  the 
roof  where  we  are  now  assembled.  A  proposal 
was  made  that  we  should  accept  certain  apart- 
ments at  Kensington  (you  know  the  place  that 
I  am  alluding  to,  the  new  building  that  has 
been  erected  ttiere  for  the  purpose  of  the  pro- 
motion of  good  taste,  science,  and  literature); 
a  proposal  was  made  that  the  Society  should 
exhibit  at  the  Gore  House,  Kensington.  They 
did  so ;  and  the  result  has  been  a  loss  of  be- 
tween £40  and  £50 ;  and  the  Exhibition  that 
took  place  in  this  house  (in  these  apartments 
I  should  say,  for  we  do  not  occupy  the  whole 
of  the  house)  occasioned  another  loss  of,  I  think, 

about 'jeao. 

Gentlemen,  we  are,  I  am  quite  delighted  to 
say,  though  it  may  not  redound  to  the  wisdom 
of  tiie  Society — ^we  axe  become  wise  by  experi- 
ence ;  and  it  is  not>  according  to  the  proverb, 
the  wise  who  become  so,  I  regret  to  say. 

We  do  not  intend  in  this  year  to  exhibit  in 
these  rooms:  they  are  somehow  or  other  out 
of  the  way ;  and  though  they  are  convenient 
enough  for  the  ordinary  buisiness  of  the 
Society,  they  (for  some  reason  or  other)  are 
not  frequented  sufficiently  to  justify  our  having 
an  ExMbition  here  this  year :  and  we  have,  as 
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you  all  know,  taken  premises  somewhere  else, 
where  the  Exhibition  goes  on  with  every  pro- 
spect of  very  great  success ;  and  I  cannot  help 
observing  that,  upon  the  opening  of  that  Ex- 
hibition, there  did  appear  to  be  a  very  great 
increase  of  skill,  and  such  as  to  draw  forth  the 
praise  of  every  body.  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Consort,  whom  I  had  the  honour  to 
attend  the  day  before  the  Exhibition  was 
opened,  was  exceedingly  minute  in  his  exami- 
nations ;  he  spoke  of  the  Exhibition  as  being 
very  creditable  to  the  Society,  and  stayed  there 
a  longer  time  than  he  had  ever  remained  at 
any  other  of  our  Exhibitions.  I  believe  I  may 
speak  of  the  present  Exhibition  as  one  of  the 
best  that  ever  graced  the  annals  of  this  Society. 

"We  have  to  mention  the  novelty  in  the 
Exhibition,  of  Photographs  prepared  by  char- 
coal. One  of  the  matters  which  has  interested 
the  Society  very  much  is  the  obtaining  some- 
tiling  which  shall  be  permanent,  and  which 
idiall  make  the  result  of  the  labours  of  the 
Society  last  for  ever.  Upon  that  subject  very 
great  attention  has  been  bestowed ;  and  it  is 
important,  because  no  doubt  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  claim  of  the  Society  to  public  utiHty 
arises  out  of  the  permanency  of  the  labours  of 
the  Members  of  this  Society.  Now,  if  there  be 
any  subject  whatever,  any  material,  anything, 
that  can  be  applied  to  photography  apparently 
most  permanent  it  woidd  be  carbon,  which,  of 
all  substances,  appears  to  be  the  most  indestruc- 
tible by  mere  time,  and  least  liable  to  decay.  It 
is  itself,  according  to  the  chemist,  antiseptic, 
in  the  strongest  degree,  and  is  itself  really  im- 
perishable. I  apprehend  that,  if  a  piece  of 
charcoal  had  been  buried  in  the  days  of  Adam, 
and  dag  up  yesterday,  it  would  be  found  to 
1>e  just  in  the  same  state  as  when  deposited ; 
and  therefore,  when  one  sees  the  application  of 
that  substance  in  the  photograph  I  now  hold 
in  my  hand,  I  think  you  ^nll  be  glad  to  dis- 
cover that  there  has  been  the  application  of  a 
substance  so  indestructible  to  the  purpose  of 
photographic  printing.  In  the  last  Exhibition 
there  were  some  specimens  of  carbon-printing. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  say  anything  about  either 
the  process  or  the  inventors,  more  than  that  it 
is  by  some  persons  considered  to  be  a  very 
great  improvement.  If  it  succeed,  in  all  pro- 
bability it  will  produce  a  result  most  accept- 
able to  those  who  consider  photography  a 
permanent  record  of  all  matters  belonging  to 
society;  and  I  think  we  may  hail  it  as  an 
improvement,  as  an  advancement  in  the  right 
direction. 

Gcfntlemen,  I  am  soiry  to  say  that  the  pro*- 
spect  which  t^ppeartid  when  I  had  the  hoiMmr  of 
fuliiressing  you  last  year  has  not  been  realized ; 
mSfhe  cdtperiment  Aotee  mctt  appearto  hum  been 


repeated  by  any  other  person  than  the  celebra- 
ted foreigner*  who  communicated  it.  I  under- 
stand that  neither  Mr.  Hardwich  nor  any  odier 
person  has  repeated  it  with  success — at  the 
same  time  I  think  it  is  perfectly  fair  to  say 
that,  in  all  probability,  there  hto  been  no  mis- 
representation on  the  part  of  the  eminent 
foreigner  who  made  that  communication  ;  and 
we  have  reason,  I  think,  to  hope  that,  either 
fix)m  the  want  of  intensity  of  light,  the  time 
in  experimenting,  or  the  want  of  a  very  sensi- 
tive paper,  the  experiments  have  not  been  re- 
peated under  circumstances  so  favourable  as 
those  which  led  to  the  original  discovery. 

With  respect  to  light  itself,  I  am  unable  to 
report  any  |MX>gress  of  any  sort.  I  am  not 
aware  that  we  have  contributed  to  any  disco- 
very with  respect  either  to  what  light  probably 
is,  or  to  any  decisive  opinion  of  either  the 
theory  of  Newton,  which  was  that  of  bodies 
progressing  from  the  centre  of  light  with  great 
velocity,  or  the  vibratory  theory,  which  is  more 
generally  received.  I  was  a  few  days  ago  at 
the  Royal  Institution,  where  I  heard  a  very 
learned  and  most  interesting  lecture,  bol<tty 
throwing  out  some  doubt  as  to  what  light 
really  was,  and  repeating  an  opinion  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  that  probably  light  might  be 
to  gas  what  gas  was  to  fluid — suggesting  that 
all  bodies  are  capable  of  being  in  a  solid,  a 
liquid,  and  in  an  aeriform  state,  but  that  light 
bore  to  these  a  sort  of  relation  to  gas,  snoh  as 
gas  bore  to  fluids.  Gentlemen,  I  own  we  have 
made  no  pregress  in  photography  whidi  justi- 
fies any  such  notion,  or  which  throws  any  light 
upon  the  subject.  I  heard  the  lecture  I  sdlode 
to  with  the  greatest  admirati(m ;  a  larger  dis- 
play of  talent,  genius,  and  ability  1  have  wffely 
met  with;  and  I  own,  notwith.standiiig  the 
great  and  immortal  name  of  Newton,  and 
the  much-admired  and  respected  name  of  Mr. 
Grove,  I  could  ncrt  enter  into  the  nodon  that 
there  was  a  fourth  form  of  matter  difPerent 
from,  but,  as  it  were,  correlative  with  the 
solid,  the  fluid,  and  the  aeriform  ;  and  whether 
it  was  that  I  have  been  accustomed  for  many 
years  to  associate  in  my  mind  that,  as  there 
are  but  three  sets  of  geometric  bodies,  the  line, 
the  plane,  and  the  soUd,  and  nobody  can  even 
conceive  any,  what  we  mathematicians — (for 
humbly.  Gentlemen,  I  consider  myself  as  among 
that  class  of  persons)— we  cannot  conceive  any 
fourth  power,  so  I  own  I  cannot  conceive  any 
state  of  matter  which  is  not  either  solid,  liquid, 
or  aeriform.  Gentlemen,  I  am  sure  you  ^H 
forgive  me  for  making  these  allusioti*;  bn^ 
having  repeatedly  said  ihet  I  beheve  the 
ultfanate  labomps  of  fhotofiwiphy  will  be  to 
bria^  aboift,  if  not  a  perfbct  thecJry  of  hght, 
»  MCTictorStNiepoe. 
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pfisi  advanccft  towards  a  kaowkdge  af  many 
of  its  properties,  I  have  thought  it  nght  to 
mentioa  thia  in  connezioji  with  the  auhject 
which  is  the  fountain,  in  fact,  of  our  existence, 
light  IB  like  the  air  we  hreathe ;  light  to  the 
Itbotogisapher  is  like  air  to  aninaated  nature; 
and  I  was  anxious  to  say  a  word  or  two  in 
Deference  to  what  has  now  passed  before  the 
scientific  world,  in  order  that  you  might  know 
at  least  what  was  my  view  upon  the  subject 
of  %ht  I  own,  it  appears  to  me  that  light  is 
ootfauig  but  a  vibration  of  a  fluid  of  extreme 
tsQuity.  We  have  the  example  of  sound,  which 
id  known  to  be  the  vibration  of  the  air  whi<^ 
W9  breathe;  and  light  is,  probably,  nothing 
bat  the  vibration  of  an  exceedingly  attenuated 
medium,  as  much  more  attenuated,  probably, 
^  the  velocity  with  which  it  ^ravels  exceeds  the 
ixamenae  velocity  with  whix^h  sound  travels; 
and  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  find  the  fiist 
occasion  when  we  are  not  only  9ibh,  as  a 
Society,  to  furnish  examples  of  that  which 
^ipetnates  art,  which  enoourages  science, 
winch  promotes  all  the  domestic  feelings,  which 
records  events  and  which  gives  perpetuity  to 
(patters  of  daily  life — I  aJbuedl  be  very  h^py 
to  find  when  we  have  added  to  these  iisefod 
purposes  anything  that  can  be  called  a  philo- 
sophical addition  to  the  knowledge  that  we 
hare  of  the  properties  of  U^t. 

Grentlemen,  wc  have,  as  you  see,  to-night  a 
ht^  increase  of  Members;  we  haye  Gvexj 
proi^ct  of  our  Journal  being  the  source  of 
iocueased  income.  The  Society  appears  to  be 
progressing  in  cvOTy  way ;  undoubtedly  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  useful,  and  most  use- 
&l  and  advantageous  to  the  public ;  and  I  shall 
be  most  joyful  when  I  can  add  to  all  that  it 
baa  contiibotod  one  scientific  fact  well  ascer- 
tained, that  shall  add  one  item  to  the  immense 
loass  of  philosophy  that  now  pervades  it. 

Tb3  Bbcketaby  read  the  Beport  of  the 
Ooonoil  and  the  Balance-sheet  of  the  Society, 
a»  fi^ows : — 

Report  of  CotmciL 

Az  the  meeting  held  on  this  day  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Coundl  to  present  to  you  their  Annual 
Beport  upon  the  state  of  the  Society.  It  has 
beu^  customary  to  connjdct  with  that  a  short 
tmew  of  the  progress  which  the  art  has  made 
dniiog  the  year ;  and  happily  no  anniversary 
QMetuag  has  yet  passed  away  without  recording, 
aa  the  fruit  of  the  year's  labour,  the  acquisition 
^  aonie  new  treasure  from  nature's  inexhanst- 
iUe  mine  of  wealth. 

Nor  will  this  year  be  an.  exception  to  the 
onal  role.  We  have  to  congratulate  you  upon 
litognM  made  isi  many  of  the*  routes  along 


which  pbotographen  are  pursuing  their  ve- 
searches.  In  the  prodiiction  of  negative  pio- 
tures  the  old  wet-collodionprocessstill  maintains 
its  preeminence.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  hava 
been  but  litUe  improved  in  the  theory  of  its 
working,  but  to  have  become  more  certain  in 
its  residts,  partly  through  Hie  increasing  care; 
bestowed  upon  the  preparation  of  matedalsy 
partly  through  the  growing  experience  of  its 
followers. 

There  are,  however,  coming  into  rivalry  with, 
it,  various  modifications  of  the  dry-*collodion 
and  albumen  processes,  which,  in  addition  to 
their  acknowledged  superiority  in  conveniencs 
of  application^  are  beginning  to  dispute  ii» 
palm  wit^  the  wet-collodion  process  in  per- 
fection of  result.  To  the  truth  of  this  observa- 
tion, the  Society's  Exhibitions  of  the  past  and 
of  the  present  year  testify  most  forcibly ;  aor 
will  it  be  necessary  1^  you  to  be  referred  to 
the  names  of  those  whose  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion have  been  most  successM,  since  doubtless 
you  have  gone  along  with  them  in  their  labousf  i 
and  shared  in  the  pleasure  of  thoir  success. 

It  is,  however,  for  the  improvement  in  the 
art  of  printing  that  the  past  year  is  eapeciaUi^ 
notable.  By  the  general  adoption  of  the  alkat* 
line  toning  and  fizing  bath  the  ordinaiychlorida* 
of-silver  print  has  been  made  both  more  beau^ 
tifol  and  more  pennanent,  while  at  the  sazB9 
time  the  translation  of  the  photographic  original, 
by  transferong  it  to  steel,  copper,  wood,  and 
the  lithogri^hic  stone,  has  been  perseveringly 
studied.  Though  it  cannot  as  yet  be  said  ths^ 
any  of  these  methods  of  carbon-printing  ha^e 
attained  such  a  result  as  wiU  satisfy  their 
inventors  or  the  public,  still  the  difficultias 
which  beset  them  are  being  lessened,  aaad  tb9 
conditions  of  success  more  cleariy  and  mooe 
generally  understood.  A  fifth  method  of  prints 
ing  in  carbon,  which  has  lately  been  brougU; 
prominently  before  you — and  which  has  this 
especial  advantage,  that  it  is,  like  the  silver 
print,  a  direct  translation  of  the  negative— is 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  acquisition  whieb 
the  art  has  made  during  the  past  year.  It 
rests  with  the  inventor  of  the  process,  and  those 
who  under  his  directions  are  experimentiaig 
upon  it,  that  to  its  undoubted  merit  of  supedor 
solidity  it  shall  add  a  quality  of  tone  equal  to 
the  mellow  richness  of  the  olver  print. 

The  increasing  interest  which  the  general 
public  feel  in  the  wonders  of  our  art  is  evident 
not  only  from  the  many  new  photogn^hic 
publications  of  various  degrees  of  merit,  of 
which  the  past  year  has  witnessed  the  hurthy 
but  also  from  the  traqnent  notice  in  the  daily 
and  weekly  journals  of  photographic  questions, 
a  silent  but  ioreihlo  proof  of  the  gioinng 
popularity  of  the  art. 
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Hie  number  of  exhibitions  and  conversa- 
ziones  in  the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom^ 
in  which  the  productions  of  photography  have 
formed  the  chief  element,  has  never  been  so 
great  at  any  former  period,  as  during  the  past 
months  of  the  current  winter  season.  The 
commercial  applications  of  the  art  are  rapidly 
multiplying ;  and  (which  cannot  but  be  gratify- 
ing to  those  of  its  followers  who  remember  the 
outcry  raised  against  it  as  a  mechanical  pro- 
cess) it  is  at  last  being  dtscovered  that  the 
photographer  may  employ  the  pencil  of  light 
not  only  to  delineate  crude  and  literal  fact,  but 
to  convey  a  sentiment,  to  excite  the  imagina- 
tion, and  set  the  fancy  dreaming. 

But  leaving  the  general  question  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  art,  we  come  now  to  the  more 
special  business  of  the  evening — the  position 
and  affairs  of  the  Photographic  Society.  Of 
these  the  Council  regret  tibat  they  cannot  pre- 
sent an  entirely  satisfactory  picture ;  for,  on 
reference  to  the  financial  report,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  expenses  have  been  £55  in  excoss  of 
the  receipts.  Of  some  of  the  causes  of  this 
excess  it  ia  not  necessary  to  say  more  than 
that  they  have  been  removed.  The  Council 
and  its  officers  are  now  alike  animated  with 
the  earnest  desire  to  work  heartily  together 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  Society;  and  where 
there  is  imion  there  is  strength. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  deficit,  however, 
has  been  the  difference  of  opinion  which  ex- 
isted in  the  Council,  and  in  the  Society,  as  to  the 
proper  time  and  place  at  which  tiie  annual 
Exhibition  should  be  held. 

It  was  strongly  urged  on  the  one  side,  that, 
as  the  Society  had  provided  rooms  at  a  very 
considerable  expense,  the  Exhibition  ought  to 
be  held  in  these  rooms,  and  thus  have  the 
advantage  of  being  open  at  the  time  when 
London  ib  most  full  of  visitors,  and  the  weather 
most  favourable  to  sight-seeing. 

Following  out  this  view,  the  Council  did  not 
engage,  as  usual,  the  Gallery  in  Pall  Mall,  in 
which  had  hitherto  been  held  the  winter  Ex- 
hibitions of  the  Society.  This  decision  was 
received  with  much  dissatisfEu^tion ;  for  on  the 
other  side  it  was  said  that  the  rooms  of  the 
Society  were  not  suited  for  the  purpose  of  an 
Exhibition,  and,  though  very  convenientiy  situ- 
ated for  the  meetings  of  tiie  members,  were 
not  so  placed  as  to  be  likely  to  be  much  fre- 
quented by  the  general  public. 

It  was  under  the  influence  of  this  reaction 
that  the  kind  offer  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Kensington  Museum,  to  allow  us  the  gratuitous 
use  of  one  of  their  JSxhibition  rooms  was  ac- 
cepted. 

Thus  were  held  both  a  winter  and  a  summer 
EzhiUtion,  each  of  them  resulting  in  a  deficit, 


— ^the  first  of  X42  5«.  9d.,  the  second  of 
£69  ISs.  lOd. 

If  there  had  been  but  one  Exhibition  pro- 
ducing even  no  surplus  of  profit,  but  simply 
paying  its  expenses,  the  balance-sheet  would 
have  been  satisfactory  in  its  result ;  it  would 
have  shown  a  surplus  of  £55. 

There  is  good  reason  for  hoping  that  the 
Exhibition  of  the  present  year  will  be  of  a 
much  more  encouraging  character. 

The  management  of  the  Journal  has  occupied 
much  of  the  attention  of  the  Council  duripg 
the  past  year.  With  a  view  of  increasing  ite 
efficiency,  they  have  conmienced  the  pubHcation 
of  a  second  Number  in  each  month  during  the 
session  of  the  Sodeiy. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  balance-sheet  that  the 
Journal  accounts  present  a  considerable  surplus 
on  the  favourable  side.  It  was  not  with  any 
idea  of  increasing  the  funds  of  the  Society 
that  the  Photographic  Journal  was  established, 
but  simply  that  the  members  of  the  Society,  who 
through  tiieir  distance  from  town  or  press  of 
business  are  unable  to  attend  our  meetings, 
may  be  kept  au  courant  of  all  that  is  passdng 
in  the  photographic  wwrld.  It  has  wellfiil- 
fiUed  this  iatention ;  and  it  must  be  gratifying 
to  the  Society  to  find  that  the  strict  impartiality 
with  which  it  is  conducted,  and  the  care  which 
is  taken  by  the  Council  to  guard  it  from  ever 
becoming  the  medium  of  unsuitable  personal 
discussions,  or  the  oigan  for  promoting  indi- 
vidual interests,  have  obtained,  for  it  the  con- 
fidence of  the  general  body  of  photographers 
to  so  considerable  an  extent. 

It  is  the  strong  wish  of  the  Council  to  make 
the  rooms  in  which  we  meet  more  useful  than 
they  have  hitherto  been.  A  commencement 
has  been  made  towards  effecting  this  result 
during  the  past  year.  Most  of  the  periodicals 
published  here  and  on  the  Continent,  upon  the 
photographic  art,  are  now  to  be  found  upon  our 
table.  Others  will  shortiy  be  added ;  and  it  is 
hoped  that,  with  the  aid  of  the  general  body  of 
our  members,  we  shall  soon  have  a  complete 
collection  of  the  literature  that  has  reference 
to  our  art. 

The  Society  ought  also  to  possess  a  connected 
series  of  specimens  of  the  different  forms  which 
the  art  has  assumed  since  its  first  creation. 

The  formation  of  such  a  collection  is  daily 
becoming  more  necessary,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  difficult,  as  those  who  were  the  first  to 
enrol  themselves  in  the  photographic  army  are 
passing  away  from  amongst  us. 

Such  a  collection  of  specimens  of  various 
processes,  of  records  of  successive  discoveries, 
would  be  invaluable  for  reference,  not  only  for 
its  antiquarian  interest,  but  by  ite  preventing 
the  waste  of  time  and  talent  which  now  con- 
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stantiy  occurs  in  the  rediscoyeiy  of  methods 
long  known  and  for  good  reasons  abandoned. 

The  materials  of  such  a  collection  can  only 
be  obtained  by  the  contribution  of  indiyiduals ; 
and  to  the  members  of  the  Society  the  Council 
most  appeal  to  aid  them  in  its  formation. 

It  has  been  already  announced  in  the  pages 
of  the  Journal,  that  it  is  intended  to  present  to 
each  member  of  the  Sodety,  during  the  current 
year,  a  copy  of  some  photograp&c  work  ap- 
proTcd  of  by  the  Counol. 

To  avoid  the  difficulties  which  existed  in 
any  phm  of  purchasing  photographs  for  distri- 
bation  among  the  members,  some  of  our  num- 
ber have  kindly  offered  to  oontribilte  copies 
of  some  of  their  f&vourite  works.  It  needs, 
however,  still  the  cooperation  of  a  few  more 


persons  before  we  can  be  sure  of  our  power  of 
presenting  to  each  member  of  theSoGie(y,duiing 
the  year  1859,  a  good  photographic  pictore. 

We  have  now  passed  in  review  the  principal 
matters  which  have  affected  the  Society  during 
the  past  year.  Though  the  result  is  of  a 
mixed  character,  of  good  and  bad  fortune,  still 
those  who  were  aware  of  the  difficulties  which 
gathered  round  us  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year,  and  which  have  been  met  and  overcome, 
will  augur  well  of  the  future  prosperity  and 
usefulness  of  the  Society. 

The  Council  will  continue,  as  they  have 
hitherto  done,  to  administer  the  affedrs  of  your 
Society  with  ttie  firm  conviction  that  its  growth 
in  usefulness  is  the  necessary  condition  of  any 
increase  in  its  prosperity. 


Dr. 


Income  and  Expenditure  Account. 


Cr. 


Dec  31, 1858.                                            £    s,  d. 

ToEntaDoeFeesandSabfleriptionB  433    2  6 

Photogrsphic  Journal 242  10  3 

Interait  Aoooont  9    3  1 


Total  Income 684  15  10 

Capital  Aeooont  for  Balance  56    8  11 


Being  an  eioess  of  Expenditure  oTer  Income 


X741    4    9 


Dec.  31, 1858.  £    $.  d. 

By  General  Ezpensee 601    7  1 

Exhibition,  South  Kensington 42    5  9 

Bo.        CoTentnr  Street 69  18  10 

Property  Account,  for  10  per  cent.    ...  27  13  1 


je741 


4    9 


29th  January,  1859. 

Examined  and  approTed, 
».  V.  HEATH, 
ARTHUB  B.  HAMILTON 


.} 


Anditora. 


Dr. 


The  Photographic  Society,  General  Balanoe,  December  31st,  1858. 


Cr. 


Dec.  31,  1858.  £    s,    d. 

Toion^perflons  228  14    5 

For  BaianoeB  owing  to  them. 
To  Capital  Account 1162    4    8 

For  Balance. 


Dec.  31, 1858.  £    $.    d 

By  Bundnr  nersona   je390  11    7 

For  Balanowi  owing  hy  them. 
By  Gaah  Account: — 

For  Balance  at  Bank ^£119  15    6 

Petty  Caah  in  hand  15  13  10 

Bo.  per  W.  Crookea 4    2    8 


ByThreeper  Cent  Conaoli...  400    0    0 

For  ^£418  atock. 
By  Property  Account  245    0    0 

For  Eatimated  Value. 
By  Photographic  Journal   ...  215  15    6 

For  Value  of  Stock. 


139  12    0 


£1390  19    1 


>    860  15    6 
X1390  19    1 


29th  January,  1859. 

Examined  and  approved, 
B.  V.  HEATH, 


I  Auditora. 


Mr.  B18HOP  remarked  upon  the  Auditora*  atatement 
of  their  approval  of  the  aocounta. 

The  Chairman. — ^I  am  not  aware  whether  I  (juite 
undentand  the  aoope  of  the  memher'a  obeervationB. 
By  *' examined  and  approved"  I  wppifehend  that  the 
Auditora  mean  nothing  more  than  that  they  examined 
them  and  found  them  correct ;  to  haye  examined  them 
tod  noUiing  more  would  have  heen  uaeleaa;  toapprore 


ABTHUB  B.  HAMILTON,; 

without  examination  would  have  heen  periiapa  atill 
worae.  I  think  it  merely  meana,  "We,  the  Auditora, 
appointed  by  the  Society,  have  examined  the  acoounto ;" 
that  ia,  we  have  compared  the  atatementa  with  ttie 
vouehera  and  find  that  there  haa  been  authority  to  pay 
all  the  billa,  and  that  the  receipta  appear  to  be  comet 
Thia  the  individual  membera  of  tba  Sodetv  cannot 
poaaibly  do;  and  that  ia  the  reaaon  why  Auditora  tie 
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appointed.  It  is  impossible  fbr  this  assembled  oom- 
pa&2f  (^  ^tiemeii  to  go  into  the  afcoounts.  If  anj^ 
^tUpnan  is  aware  of  anytihnig  wrong,  or  to  which  it 
ifl  proper  to  object,  it  is  competent  to  him  to  point  out 
to  the  Society  uiat  real  or  supposed  error  ;  but  I  am 
not  acware  that  it  is  usual  to  ao  more  upon  occasions 
likft  tihe  present  tiian  to  Uifihe  accounts  before  the 
Society;  and,  in  fsot,  the  Auditors  are  the  judges 
selected  by  the  Sodefy.to  do  the  duty  which  we  are 
bound  to  suppose  they  have  rightly  and  correctly  per- 
formed. It  is  in  consequence  of  our  incapacity,  or  our 
ignorance,  that  we  have  appointed  'persons  to  peof  orm 
that  office ;  and  they  hare  examined  the  accounts  and 
reported  that  they  foimd  them  to  be  correct.  They 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  approve  of  the  expendi- 
ture ;  they  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  right  any  of  the 
money  should  be  spent;  but  they  mean  to  say, — "We 
hava  examined  the  aooounte;  and  we  find  that  the 
money  has  been  received,  and  the  money  has  been  ex- 
pended, aa  the  accounts  profess  it  to  have  been  received 
and  expended." 

Mr.  JBishop  suj^gested,  that  the  very  dear  views  ex- 
pressed upon  a  lOTmer  occasion  by  &e  Auditor,  Mr. 
Marshall,  who  went  into  the  subject  with  enthusiasm 
on  that  occasion,  and  laid  down  very  dear  views  for 
the  guidance  of  the  Treasurer,  should  in  fiiture  be 
adopted  and  carried  out,  in  which  case  every  one  would 
be  able  to  understacnd  the  accounts. 

The  CiiAiBMAir. — ^It  is  quite  competent  at  any  time, — 
not  merely  at  this  Anmial  Meeting,  for  the  Society 
meets  much  more  frequently  tlian  once  a  year, — it  is 
quite  competent  for  any  gentleman  to  give  notice  that 
at  a  subsequent  meeting  he  will  move  a  distinct  reso- 
lution as  to  any  part  of  the  accounts.  The  6tli  Rule 
is, — "  The  Annual  General  Meeting  shall  be  held  on  the 
first  Thursday*  in  February  in  each  year,  for  the  dec- 
tion  of  Officers  and  Council  for  the  year  ensuing,  for 
recdving  the  Report  of  the  Ooundl  on  tlie  state  (?  the 
Sodetv,  and  for  any  other  busuiess  of  which  due  notice 
shall  have  been  given" 

Mr.  Le  Neve  Foster  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
Report,  which  was  duly  seconded. 

Mr.  Sedgwick  referred  the  Chairman  to  his  state- 
ment to  the  meeting  in  March  last  as  to  the  new  laws, 
and  asked  whether  anvthing  had  been  done  with  them. 

l?he  Chairman. — All  the  information  that  I  can  give 
upon  the  subject  is  this,— ^that  the  laws,  although  adapted 
to  the  embryo  state  of  the  Society,  were  undoubtedly 
found  to  be  liable  to  objection.  We  were  promised 
that  the  Coundl  would  consider  the  matter  and  amend 
the  laws ;  a  Committee  was  appointed,  and  suggestiona 
were  made.  In  the  result,  the  Council  were  not  able 
to  adopt  any  amended  laws  that  were  satisfactory,  and 
the  matter  stands  over.  We  are  familiar  with  that  in 
Courto  of  Law,  where  a  matter  stands  over  for  future 
consideration ;  and  it  is  a  circumstance  which  occurs 
in  larger  assemblies  than  the  present^  having  business 
of  great  importance.  Beinff  imable  durine  the  last 
Settdon  to  accomplish  the  object,  we  shall  give  it  our 
Terr  best  attention. 

Mr.  Bishop  asked  for  information  as  to  a  Bill  in 
ChanceiT. 

The  CnAiRMAir. — ^I  believe  tliat  a  Bill  is  about  to  be 
filed,  if  it  has  not  been  actually  filed ;  but  it  is  ri^t 
to  state  in  matters  of  this  sort  it  is  like  diplomatic 
arfincemailB  in  another  assembly.  It  midiit  be  rery 
pnjjtmkuiX  to  the  intereete  of  the  Society  if  commu- 
niootioiia  were  made  pMnding  the  progress  of  a  law- 
suits 

Mr.  BiMOP  aifced  wliether  tiie  espettaei  of  the  Uti« 
gatioB  mn  to  bo  paM  out  o£  tiie  ftmda  of  the  flodely. 

*  Kow  the  first  TSteaday, 


1%e  Chairaan.— Of  the  Society— ibr  whose  benefit 
the  suit  is  oommenoed. 

Mr.  BiBHOP««^By  tidioee  katne  ? 

The  Crairm AK. — ^By  the  authority  of  the  Council 

Mr.  Bishop. — Then  1  think  they  ought  to  let  us 
know  what  thc^  are  going  to  do ;  because,  then,  we 
can  judge  whetner  we  are  to  support  them  in  a  litiga- 
tion of  which  none  can  tdl  the  end. 

The  Chairhar. — However  popular  that  opinion  may 
be,  I  think  it  would  be  very  strange  if  the  Council 
were  compelled  to  ask  the  members  to  enable  them  to 
take  steps  to  protect  them.  It  would  be  analogous  to 
the  House  of  Commons  taking  steps  onH  by  leave  of 
the  country,  or  Ministers  taking  steps  only  by  leave  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  If  you  have  no  longer  any 
confidence  in  your  Council,  dismiss  them,  [rointix^ 
to  the  balloting  papers  which  were  about  to  be  used.] 
Suppose  that  some  wrong  is  done,  which  it  is  the  in* 
terest  of  the  Sodety  instantly  to  redress,  by  applying 
to  the  Courts  of  Law  immediately,  and  not  to  wait  for 
any  length  of  time,  though  it  may  be  a  question,  by- 
and-by,  for  a  meeting  to  say  that  all  this  is  wrong,  yet 
I  tiiink  that  the  Council  are  perfectlv  right  in  doing 
what  they  think  is  for  the  interest  of  tie  Society. 

Some  discusdon  then  took  place,  in  which  Messrs. 
Malone,  Fenton,  Le  Neve  Foster,  Bishop,  the  Secre- 
tary, and  other  Members  of  the  Sodety  took  part>  as 
to  the  Journal,  advertisements,  reporting,  &c.,  in  which 
it  was  distinctly  stated  that  the  Society  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  advertisements,  and  that  they  were  imder 
the  exchtsive  management  of  the  publishers. 

A  Member  asked,  what  was  the  number  of  the  mem- 
bers? 

The  Chairman :  At  the  end  of  the  year,-  421,  which 
was  an  increase. 

Mr.  Bishop  moved  as  an  amendment,  that  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Report  be  adjourned  until  the  next 
Monthly  Meeting,  which  was  duly  seconded,  and  upon 
being  put  to  the  Meeting  negatived. 

The  motion  was  then  put  and  carried. 

Messrs.  Davis  and  Durham  were  appointed 
ScratineerSy  when  the  following  were  declared 
to  he  duly  elected :  President — Sir  F.  Pollock, 
F.R.S.,  Lord  Chief  Baron.  Vioe-Presidents — 
Peter  Le  Neve  Foster,  Esq.,  M.A. ;  C.  B.  Vig- 
noles,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  Treasurer — ^Alfred  Ros- 
ling,  Esq.  Council — ^T.  G.  Mackinlay,  Esq., 
F.S.A. ;  C.  Thurston  Thompson,  Esq. ;  Henry 
White,  Esq. ;  J.  D.  Harding,  Esq.  ;  N.  S. 
Maskelyne,  Esq. ;  Edward  Kater,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Mr.  Bishop,  in  a  complimentary  speech, 
moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  which 
was  seconded,  put,  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  expressed  his  sense  of  the 
compliment. 


The  Council  of  Hie  Photographic  Soeietyy  in 
^proposing  to  print  in  the  Journal  abstracts  of 
papers  nttd  at  the  Ordmarg  Meetings^  or  in 
giving  the  papers  at  lengthy  do  not  Wierehy 
adopt  the  views  or  opiWoitf  of  the  ixutkors. 

Ko  notice  can  he  taken  of  ananymoaf  coniTiiunt-^ 
4ation»^  Whatever  is  intended  for  insertiou 
must  he  aufftenticated  by  the  name  und  ad^ 
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dra$  of  (ke  writer  ;  not  tucessanly  for  jjuft- 
Jie((tion,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  his  good  faith. 
The  same  proviso  extends  to  communications  to 
die  Editor. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF 

IRELAND. 

Havdio  lately  been  affiliated  with  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  the  first  meeting  under  the 
new  arrangement  was  held  in  connexion  with 
the  Fine  Arts  department,  and  in  the  School  of 
Art  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  on  Friday 
the  28th  of  January. 

GiLBSBT  Saitdebs,  Esq.,  President   of   the 
Photographic  Society,  in  the  Chair. 

The  President  congratulated  the  Society  on 
their  present  favourable  position,  especially  as 
having  their  proceedings  associated  with  those 
(rf  the  Fine  Arts  portion  of  the  Royal  DubUn 
Society ;  and  alluded  to  the  beneficial  effects 
HkeJy  to  result  from  the  system  which  the 
Fhotographic  Society  of  Ireland  has  lately 
adopted,  on  the  recommendation  from  its 
Council  made  in  the  early  part  of  last  year,  of 
giving  prize  medals  for  the  best  photographs 
hj-  members  of  the  Society  in  the  seveml  de- 
partments of  Figure  and  Landscape,  both  by 
glass  and  paper  proccvsses,  and  also  for  artistic 
axrangement  of  subject ;  and  likewise  alluded 
to  the  intention  of  the  Council  to  present  each 
member  of  the  Society  with  copies  of  the  prize- 
photographs. 

B.  MuLREKNiw,  Esq.,  R.H.A.,  at  the  request 
of  the  Society,  read  a  paper  on  Photography  as 
applied  to  certain  branches  of  the  Fine  Arts ; 
and  having  glanced  at  photography  in  its 
gmeral  or  popular  character,  in  which  he  paid 
a  just  compliment  to  the  genius  ci  the  late 
sculptOT,  Hogan,  proceeded  to  consider  its  pro- 
ductions, if  judiciously  applied,  as  important 
auxiliaries  to  painting,  but  more  especially  to 
portraiture.  Mr.  M.  proceeded  to  describe  a 
process  by  which  photographic  portraits  may 
be  translated  into  miniature  paintings  on  mar- 
ble and  ivory,  some  fine  specimens  of  which 


An  interesting  discnsrion  ensued,  after  l^cU 
M.  AiTGSLo  Hati»,  Esq.,  R.H.A.,  read  an 
exceedingly  pleasing  communication  on  the 
aids  which  artists  derivB  from  photography  in 
securing  copies  of  their  own  pictures  by  itd 
means:  he  pointed  out  the  many  defects  in 
photography  when  required  to  deal  with  cer- 
tain oolours  in  pictures  to  be  copied,  and  gave 
a  most  humorous  account  of  the  numerous 
disappointments  which  he  had  to  encounter  in 
trying  to  obtain  a  photographic  copy  of  his 
picture  of  '*  The  Kildare  Hunt."  Mr.  Hayes 
exhibited  a  success^  photograph  of  this  fine 
picture,  which  was  greatly  admued. 

Sib  J.  JoscBLTK  Coohill,  Bart.,  gave  a  most 
gracefully- written,  highly  animated,  and  hu- 
morous narrative  of  a  recent  photographic  totlr 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  exhibited  some 
charming  views  for  the  stereoscope  taken  in 
his  wanderings  in  the  South  of  Europe. 

He  gave  some  excellent  advice  to  field  pho- 
tographers, and  was  "fearftdly  down"  on 
some  of  the  recently  invented  "Jim-crack^ 
intended  to  delude  zealous  amateurs  in  photo- 
graphy. The  paper  which  he  read  contained 
all  the  charms  of  a  narrative  of  travel,  witii 
the  addition  of  being  highly  instructive  in  an 
artistic  point  of  view  to  his  hearers. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  the  marked 
thanks  of  the  Society  were  given  by  acclamation 
to.  Sir  J.  Coghillfor  his  interesting  communi- 
cation. 

Several  new  members  were  admitted,  and 
the  Society  adjourned  to  Friday  the  25th  of 
February,  on  which  evening  the  photographs 
for  competition  are  to  be  exhibited,  and  the 
prizes  awarded. 


A  New  View-lens. 

« 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal, 

Sia,  —  The  following  account   of   a  new 


Yiew-lens  which  I  have  invented,  add*  Which 
appears  to  possess  some  important  advantages^ 
will  I  hope  interest  your  reade».  In  sending 
you  the  particulars  of  it  for  piiUicatitA  in 
were  laid  upon  the  table.  The  process  may  be  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Soetety^- 
briefly  stated  as  follows : — ^Having  obtained ,  prior  to  my  publii^iing  them  in  my  "  fhoib^ 
Uie  photograph  by  the  usual  means,  it  is  then '  graphic  Notes,"  my  wish  is  that  the  act  mi^  be 
appluBd  to  the  suj^ace  of  the  marble  in  such  a  I  accepted  as  sab.  acknowledgment  of  my  frien^ 
manner  as  to  leave  a  sketch  of  the  outline  and  feelings  towards  the  Society,  and  my  desire  for 


the  JtMte  important  shades.     The  portrait  is 
then  finished  by  hand,  and  must  of  course  ti^e 


its  eontinned  pfospertty. 

In  order  ta  present  misappmbensMn,  I  wifl 


l%hef  rank  as  a  work  of  art  than  in  the  oeese !  prefaoe  my  desoriptioii  with  stating  that  my 


of  a  mate  coloured  photogrof^.  In  1^  pro- 
cds  bwugfat  forward  by  Mr.  MulreiUnn,  no 
pttt  of  £e  photognaphic  fihn  is  allowed  to 
lemain  upon  the  marble,  Ac. 


lens  has  not  been  patonited,  «tid  that  I  iflrtiMEid 
pnblishmg  iliortfy  in  a  paaiphlet  the  eomfhu 
matiiemsticsd  tiieory  of  it,  wi^  tbe  neoessary 
f jfBroltt  tor  dtitiiiaiiikig  the  firfii  of  c«rv»t»fw 
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corresponding  to  the  various  qualities  of  glass ; 
— so  that  any  optician  may,  if  he  choose, 
Tnannfactore  the  lens  for  sale.  My  invention 
is  therefore  a  free  gift  to  the  public ;  —  but 
at  the  same  time  I  have  arranged  with  Mr. 
Boss  to  manufacture  and  sell  the  instrument 
for  me,  under  the  title  of  <<  The  Architectural 
View-lens,"  or,  briefly,  "  Sutton's  Triplet." 

1  will  now  proceed  to  a  description  of  the 
lens ;  the  advantages  of  which  are— 

Ist.  AbsoltUe  freedom  from  distortion, — a 
point  which  has  not  been  accomplished  in  any 
other  photographic  lens. 

2nd.  An  absolutely  flat  field  for  the  image 
of  a  flat  object.  This  also  is  a  point  which 
has  not  been  accomplished  in  any  other  lens 
with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

3rd.  Equality  of  illumination  in  every  part 
of  the  picture.  This  point  my  instnunent 
possesses  in  common  with  the  orthoscopic  lens 
of  Professor  Petzval. 

4th.  Anunusually  wide  angular  field  of  view 
included. 

Such  are  the  advantages  of  the  instrument, 
which  I  have  both  demonstrated  theoretically 
and  proved  practically.  I  know  of  no  practical 
disadvantage  which  it  has,  except  that,  in  com- 
mon with  all  other  view-lenses,  it  necessitates 
the  use  of  a  small  stop.  ^  But  I  believe  it  wiU 
be  found  both  practically  and  theoretically 
impossible  to  include  sati^actorily  an  angular 
field  of  45°  with  any  optical  instrument  having 
a  large  aperture.  It  is  a  known  principle  in 
optics  that  the  focus  of  an  oblique  pencil 
refracted  through  a  lens  is  split  up  into  two 
lines  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  at  some 
distance  apart,  between  which  is  a  circular 
space  called  the  "least  circle  of  conftision," 
which  is  the  smallest  space  through  which  all 
the  rays  pass,  and  therefore  the  nearer  ap- 
proach to  a  true  focus.  Now  as  the  obliquity 
of  a  pencil  increases,  these  focal  lines  become 
more  and  more  widely  separated,  and  the  circle 
of  least  confrision  increases  in  diameter;  so 
that  the  unavoidable  indistinctness  of  focus  of 
a  large  oblique  pencil  becomes  quickly  apparent, 
and  the  oidy  remedy  for  pencils  of  great  ob- 
liquity is  to  diminish  the  aperture  by  means  of 
a  stop.  This  is  true^  of  all  lenses  whatever ; 
and  ;ny  lens  is  therefore  not  free  frx)m  a  fault 
inherent  in  all  lenses,  and  which  never  has 
been  and  never  can  be  got  rid  of  to  the  end  of 
time.  In  the  telescope  the  obliquity  of  the 
large  pencils  introduced  is  inconsiderable,  and 
in  the  most  powerfrd  instruments  it  does  not 
exceed  a  few  seconds  of  a  degree.  In  the 
microscope  also,  with  the  high  powers,  the 
obliquity  of  the  lateral  pencils  is  small,  since 
the  size  of  the  object  examined  bears  not  a 
i^all  ratio  to  its  distance  from  the  object-glass. 


In  the  common  portrait-lens  with  full  aperture, 
the  marginal  objects  speedily  lose  the  perfect 
definition  which  may  be  obttuned  in  the  centre, 
and  the  angle  which  can  be  satisfactorily  in- 
cluded by  such  a  lens  with  fiill  aperture  does 
not  exceed  15°.  But  in  taking  photographic 
views  an  angular  field  of  from  S5P  to  45°  is 
generally  required  to  be  covered  sharp  to  the 
edges,  and  to  do  this  with  any  instrument, 
however  perfect,  a  small  stop  must  be  employed. 
For  such  purposes  the  optician  is  compelled  to 
introduce  it ;  and  if  very  quick  or  instantaneous 
pictures  of  this  wide  angular  extent  of  field 
are  required,  the  photographer  must  look  to  the 
chemist  for  the  solution  of  the  problem,  and 
not  to  the  optician,  for  the  latter  cannot  do 
what  is  proved  to  be  theoretically  impossible. 

A  small  stop  is  therefore  a  necessary  part  of 
my  combination  of  lenses  for  views ;  but  I  do 
not  find  any  real  objection  to  a  small  stop  in 
practice,  nor  do  any  of  the  successful  photo- 
graphers with  whom  I  have  compared  notes  on 
this  subject.  In  taking  out-of-door  subjects  I 
invariably  get  a  clearer  and  better  picture  with 
a  small  stop  and  suitable  exposure  than  with  a 
laige  stop  and  a  shorter  exposure.  When  the 
light  is  strong  and  good,  I  thinkit  always  better, 
with  any  instrument,  to  use  the  smallest  stop 
and  give  a  long  exposure ;  at  any  rate  this  is 
the  best  plan  with  architectural  subjects,  or 
views  in  which  no  moving  objects  are  intro- 
duced. If  it  be  required  to  take  instantaneous 
pictures  iacluding  a  wide  angle  of  field,  then 
I  think  that  recourse  should  be  had  to  the 
Panoramic  Camera  which  I  have  described  in 
my  "  Notes,"  armed  with  a  portrait-lens ;  and 
I  believe  there  is  "  a  mine  to  explore,"  as  the 
French  say,  in  this  direction. 

But  a  small  stop  docs  not  cure  distortion, 
nor  does  it  insure  equality  of  illumination, 
and  therefore  a  bad  lens  cannot  be  converted 
into  a  good  one  by  the  introduction  of  a  small 
stop ;  and  as  r^;8^^  distortion,  the  lenses  now 
used  by  photographers  are  all  more  or  less  bad, 
while  mine  is  free  from  this  defect,  as  I  wUl 
proceed  to  show. 

Distortion  is  produced  by  the  deviation  which 
the  axis  of  an  obfique  pencil  undergoes  in 
passing  through  an  improperly  constructed 
system  of  lenses ;  and  in  order  that  there  may 
be  no  distortion  there  must  be  no  deviation  ;-^ 
that  is  to  say,  the  axis  of  every  oblique  pencil 
must  at  emergence  from  the  back  lens  have  its 
direction  parallel  to  that  which  it  had  at 
incidence  upon  the  front  lens. 

l£  instead  of  a  lens  a  small  hole  be  made  in 
the  front  of  a  camera,  there  is  no  distortion  in 
the  image  upon  the  focusing  screen,  because 
none  of  the  oblique  rays  suffer  deviation,,  but 
pass  straight  through  the  hole. 
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If  instead  of  a  small  hole  a  small  convex 
lens  be  placed  in  the  camera  front,  there  is  no 
distortion ;  but  the  fed  of  the  marginal  pencils 
do  not  fall  upon  the  focusing  screen,  and  the 
mttginal  parts  of  the  pictore  very  quickly 
beeome  indistinct  as  they  recede  from  the 
centre.    This  arrangement  is  therefore  useless. 

In  the  common  view-lens  with  a  stop  in 
front  there  is  more  distortion  of  the  image 
than  in  any  other  optical  instrument  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  and  the  reason  will 
be  perceived  by  referring  to  the  following  dia- 
gram. 


quently  distortion;   but  the  deviation  takes 
place  from  the  axis  of  the  lens,  and  therefore 


Fig.  3. 


the  marginal  objects  of  the  picture  are  enlarged, 
and  the  images  of  straight  lines  curved  ont- 
wards  at  the  extremities,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4. 


An  oblique  pencil  from  an  object  P  is  incident 
at  A,  and  instead  of  passing  straight  on  to  the 
point  J?,  where  the  image  aught  to  be  formed, 
it  Ib  bent  out  of  its  course  towards  the  axis  of 
the  lens,  and  the  focus  is  formed  at  jp.  The 
angle  P  A  F  is  the  deviation  in  the  axis  of  the 
pencil  P  A.  The  deviation  increases  with  the 
obliquity  of  the  pencil,  and  the  effect  is  that 
the  marginal  objects  are  compressed  and  forced 
towards  the  centre  of  the  picture,  so  that  the 
images  of  straight  lines  are  curved  at  their 
extremities,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  instead  of 
being  straight,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in 
l^t  figure. 


Kg  2. 


The  extent  to  which  this  evil  exists  in  the 
common  view-lens  depends  upon  its  size,  and 
the  distance  of  the  stop  in  front  of  it.  The 
larger  the  lens,  and  the  further  the  stop  is 
^m  it,  the  greater  the  distortion,  —  and 
conversely. 

In  the  orthoscopic  lens  there  is  distortion 
of  the  image  from  the  following  cause : — 

An  oblique  pencil  from  an  object  P  is  incident 
at  A  on  the  front  lens,  and  then,  after  suffering 
the  deviation  p'Ap,  passes  through  the  concave 
lens  at  B  without  having  its  deviation  counter- 
^ctedy  and  comes  to  a  focus  at  p. 

Here  again  there  is  deviation,  and  conse- 


The  distortion  produced  by  the  orthoscopic 
lens  is  different  in  character  to  that  of  tiie 
common  view-lens,  and  also  less  in  amount, 
because  the  front  lens  is  smaller  than  the  view- 
lens  of  equal  focus,  and  the  stop  nearer  to  it. 

Having  shown  therefore  that  the  lenses  in 
conmion  use  for  taking  views  are  not  free  from 
distortion,  and  having  explained  why  they  pro- 
duce distortion,  I  will  now  pass  on  to  certain 
combiaations  which  are  totally  free  from  dis- 
tortion. 

If  we  take  two  convex  lenses  of  any  form, 
but  equal  in  all  respects,  and  place  them  as  in 
Fig.  5,  with  their  similar  surfaces  opposite  to 


Fig.  5. 


<iS^v 


each  other,  and  put  a  small  stop  exactly  midway 
between  them,  it  is  obvious  that  all  rays  which 
pass  through  the  centre  of  the  stop  will  have 
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l&Qir  dti^ectionfi  at  incidence  an4  emeigenoe 
parallel;  as  shown  by  the  ray  PACD  in  the 
figure,  in  iriiich  PA  is  parallel  to  CD.  This 
then  is  a  combination  which  totally  cures 
distortion,  because  the  axes  of  the  oblique 
pencils  suffer  no  deviation.  But  I  find  this 
combination  useless  when  it  is  required  to 
include  an  angular  field  o£  40^,  for  the  same 
reason  that  a  small  single  lens  was  shown  to  be 
useless,  viz.  that  the  marginal  pencils  cannot 
be  brought  to  good  focus  upon  the  focusing 
screen.  The  fact  is,  the  eurvature  of  the 
images  produced  by  the  front  lens  is  very 
great,  and  the  back  lens  exaggerates  rather 
than  corrects  it.  I  have  found  that  whenever 
convex  lenses,  either  of  equal  or  different  focal 
lengths,  are  placed  qa  in  tlie  ^gore,  the  curva- 
ture of  the  image  produced  by  the  combination 
l§  so  great  as  to  render  it  practically  useless 
jfep  views, 

Tbs  combination  shown  in  Fig.  5  is  there- 
fore useless  as  a  view-lens. 

The  next  step  takes  us  at  once  to  my  new 
combination,  which  it  is  the  object  of  this 
paper  to  describe.    The  plan  is  shown  in  Fig.  6. 

Fig.  6. 


-mr. 


Two  oonuBOft  9^QhgovskBtie  wlew-IaaAesi^  id^- 
tical  in  all  set^ects,  «jee  pLaoed  wUh  tb^ 
coi^oa^  bidas  opposite  to  ^ch  etibar,  aed  mid- 
way between  tiixeqa  is  jjiAwi  a  sioall  double- 
Amca;^e  l£ii»  «f  fiook  orj^at^  ha^g  aujfaoes 
of  ^uol  caditt^  a^  a  emll  stop  i^  oontaet 
vHb  it  in  iS^nt,  'fUta  dist^iM^  between  the 
convex  lenses  is  not  arbitrary,  but  ^lepeodfi 
upoia  the  ^urvatiure  q{  tb^i^  eoROQiYe  «uj|&ce, 
Kod  i«  abQT^  ibe  o&e-fiflbh  {lart  of  tbair  focal 
)^Q0tb ;  sailer  \b  tha  tmi  feo^b  af  the  con- 
cave lens  arbitrary,  but  it  may  be  stated  as  a 
littlf  Sorter  than  that  of  the  convex  lenses. 

This  combination  is  thereibi»  symmetrical, 
and  in  consequence  of  its  symmetry  the  oblique 
pencils  emerge  without  suffering  deviation,  so 
that  the  image  is  totally  free  fit)m  distortion. 

With  respect  to  the  definition  of  the  mar- 
ginal objects  when  an  angle  of  40°  is  included, 
and  a  reasonably  small  stop  used,  it  is  as  good 
as  in  the  best  lenses  now  in  use ;  and  I  find 
OM  owing  410  ^  low^Kflpei^hie  pow«p»of  »>ok 
wysksl  4^e  &itio4iMttcm  of  the  ooncmra  leas 
deea  sot  penseptil)]^  aflM  the  aohvonatkify 


of  tiie  combination;  ilie  visual  and  cheinical 
foci  still  coincide. 

The  concave  lens  being  nearly  equal  in  focal 
length  to  the  convex  lenses,  the  focal  length 
of  the  combination  is  very  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  back  lens. 

I  will  now  show  in  what  way  the  concave 
lens  acts  in  annihilating  the  curvature  of  the 
image,  since  this  is  an  important  feature  in  the 
invention. 

You  ar^  aware  that  in  the  orthoscopic  lens 
the  oblique  pencils  have  their  focal  distance 
measured  from  the  stop  greater  than  that  d 
the  central  pencil.  Iluis,  in  Fig.  4,  if  we 
suppose  the  dotted  line  DE  to  represent  the 
curvature  of  the  images  of  distant  objects  as 
given  by  the  convex  lens  with  a  stop  at  B, — 
then,  by  introducing  a  concave  lens  at  B,  the 
focal  distance  BD  is  increased  to  BC,  and  BE 
to  BF,  in  such  a  way  that  the  obli(|ue  pencil 
suffers  the  greatest  elongation  of  focus, ,  and 
the  field  is  greatly  flattened,  as  shown  by  the 
dotted  line  CF.  Now  this  flattening  of  the 
field  by  means  of  a  concave  lens  may  be  carried 
much  further  by  increasing  the  power  of  that 
l^ns,  so  that  in  my  combination  ^c  image  pro- 
duced by  the  combination  of  the  front  apd 
middle  lepsc^  becomes  actually  convex  to  tiie 
front  lens.  If  we  then  introduce  the  back 
lens,  which  is  convex,  tiie  conditions  bepome 
those  of  a  commoi^  view-lens  with  a  8i»P  ^ 
front,  in  which  the  central  pencil  has  greater 
divergency  than  l^e  oblique  pencils,  and  there- 
fore the  convexity  of  the  image  is  destroyed, 
and  the  field  rendered  perfectly  flat ;  whiw  in 
ordinary  circumstances  it  is  concave. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  time  to  di'KiiflS 
now  the  point  relating  to  equality  of  illumina- 
tion, but  that  is  highly  important,  and  I  have 
gone  fiilly  into  it  in  my  pamphlet  which  will 
be  published  shortly. 

My  experiments  have  occupied  Buu^h  time, 
and  have  been  made  verj-  carefully  with  the 
help  of  a  powerful  focusing  magnifier,  and 
I  can  speak  with  confidence  of  my  results. 
With  my  combination  of  8  in.  focus  and  | 
in.  stop  I  have  taken  a  eiixmlar  picture  9  in. 
in  diameter,  with  the  lines  of  aFchsteetore 
absolutely  straight,  no  coneentralaeR  of  lig^rt 
in  \he  centre,  and  the  de&iitk»  good  evcary- 
where.  6uch  an  image  has  Bever  before,  I 
fancy,  been  seen  upon  a  ground  glass.  ^Rth 
a  4-  inch  stop  abont  the  sam«  ang^oa:  extent  of 
field  is  included  as  with  a  oemmoa  wew-fens 
of  the  same  focus  tmi.  fltop. 

I  hope  at  jooT  neact  meeting  to  be  able  to 
show  you  one  «f  my  ienaea  momiLted  aeeoidk^ 
to  a  plan  which  is  now  under  eoBsideratien, 
and  also  some  pictui^s  taken  wi^h  k. 

In  condnsioB,  I  would  obeef^e  thai  any  tens 
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is,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  original.  It 
is  troe  that  some  years  ago  Mr.  Scott  Archers 
woikrf  with  a  portrait-lens  having  a  concave 
lens  midway  between  the  others,  but  that 
instrament  has  nothing  to  do  with  mine,  nor 
did  I  fake  my  idea  from  it.  The  main  feature 
of  my  combination  is  its  symmetryy  without 
which  there  cannot  be  freedom  from  distortion, 
the  evi]  whi(^  I  have  all  along  endeavoured  to 
collect.  So  different,  in  fact,  is  Mr.  Archer's 
pla&  from  mine  in  principle,  that  il  his  is 
right  mine  is  wrong ;  and  conversely. 

Having  thus  described  my  new  lens,  as  well 
as  I  can  in  the  compass  of  this  paper,  I  refer 
jou  for  further  particulars  to  a  pamphlet  which 
will  appear  shortly.  In  the  mean  time  I  shall  be 
rery  glad  to  hear  any  remarks  and  profit  by  any 
suggestions  with  which  I  may  be  favoured.  I 
have  great  hopes  that,  with  the  valuable  help 
tf  Mr.  Eoes,  a  fine  instrument  for  taking  arohi- 
tectural  ^otographs,  or  ifx  copying  by  photo- 
gm^y,  may  shortly  be  introduced,  and  that 
^otographers  wili  never  t^peoH  have  to  endure 
wi&  patience  suck  cnticism  as  tiiait  which  I 
BOW  quote  from  t^e  IM^rary  Oazeite  of  a  week 
or  two  since. 

Speakmg  of  Cameci's  large  views  of  Tenice, 
now  to  be  seen  at  the  vooms  of  the  Architect 
tnnd  Photogr&phic  8o«ety,  the  writw  says, — 
^  *'  Occaaionally  there  is  traceable  some  eifect 
«f  aberration  or  cystoition,  as  in  <^  upper 
Hues  of  the  loftier  buildings,  sntiSeient  to  show 
tittt  the  optician  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  con- 
stncting  a  lens  that  will  perfectly  render  ob- 
jscts  OB  so  large  a  scale  ;**  t&c,  ^.,  4ic. 

Thomas  Sutvok. 


Cemented  Achromatic  Lenses, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal. 

Whitt<in,  nwr  Hounalow,  «Km»  X6,  1859. 

Sn, — On  a  form^  occasion  you  furoured  me 
with  the  insertion  of  some  remarks  on  the 
^laao-eoBvex  and  Meniscus  leases,  I  am  not 
aware  whether  optical  subjects  have  any 
interest  for  the  general  reader,  bat,  should 
ndi  be  the  case,  some  farther  observations 
Biay  not  be  unacceptable.  I  inclose  a  small 
^iit^nun  oi  a  little  bit  of  apparatus  that  I 
have  foiind  convenient  for  observing  the  various 
phMwmena  <x)nnected  with  lenses,  viz.  the 
aberration  for  the  direet  pencil  with  the  ftill 
apertore — ^the  form  and  position  of  the  coma, 
f«  every  d^^ree  of  obliquity — ^the  position  of 
the  nuGieuB,  or  image,  in  relation  to  the  centre 
of  tke  shadow  of  the  lens  frame  upon  the 
focQsiQg  screen ;  this  is  indeed  a  measure  of 
tile  distortion  of  a  lens,  since  the  image,  by  a 
^4^  fiB-liole   or  adnute    ax)eitiire,  would 


certainly  be  in  the  middle  of  the  shadow — ^the 
want  of  flatness  and  confusion  of  the  image 
will  also  be  easily  observed.  The  diagram 
almost  explains  itself:  it  consists  of  three 
light  boards,  the  lower  one  BD,  having  a  dove- 
tail groove  along  the  centre,  from  end  to  end ; 
the  length  may  be  eighteen  inches,  and  breadth 
seven  inches :  upon  this  slides  another  board, 
four  inches  wide,  carrying  the  lens  frame  L ; 
this  may  be  simply  a  shaUow  brass  cap  such  as 
is  used  for  tclescc^os;  a  circular  piece  of 
mahogany  nay  be  turned  to  fit  into  this,  and 
the  lens  frame  of  metal  is  screwed  to  this,  so 
that  the  lens  can  be  rapidly  moved  on  a  vertical 
axis  if  required ;  the  third  piece,  of  board  FC, 
may  be  eighteen  inches  long  and  three  inches 
wide,  and  screwed  on  the  board  BD,  at  right 
angles  to  its  length ;  this  board  may  be  covered 
with  clean  white  paper,  and  divided  to  inches 
commencing  0,  exactly  over  l^e  groove  ;  tfeat 
therefore  represents  the  centre  of  the  foeusiag 
sereen :  the  board  BD  might  also  be  graduated 
to  inches  to  read  off  the  conjugate  fbcus  of  the 
lens,  when  directed  to  a  lamp,  situated  perhaps 
ten  or  more  feet  from  the  lens.  The  black 
patches  C  and  F  r^resent  the  shadow  of  ih» 
lens  frame  by  the  respective  lamps  S  and  R.  New 
if  we  place  in  succession  a  series  of  lenses,  say 
cemented  adnomatics  of  the  Meniscus  plano- 
convex and  doul^e-convex  sort,  in  the  frtime  L, 
with  the  flint  Ions  towards  the  lamp,  cAd  set 
the  frame  parallel  to  the  sereen  FS,  and  feeuB 
by  sliding  the  uj^r  board  boiokwardH>p  forward 
until  the  clearest  image  is  obtainod  of  the 
lamp,  whose  distance  may  be  ten  or  more  feet — 
the  axis  of  the  lens  being  directed  to  the  knp — 
we  observe,  first,  that  the  image  is  surrounded 
by  a  loose  fog  preeoeding  from  rays  from  the 
outside  of  the  object-glass,  having  crossed  the 
axis  before  it  reaches  the  screen :  this  is  an 
indication  of  positive  aberration,  the  outside 
rays  of  the  l«is  having  come  to  a  focus  shorter 
than  the  central  rays.  Positive  aberration 
seems  an  aeeompaniment  of  the  whole  ciass 
of  Meniscus  achromatic  cemented  lenses,  and 
includes  the  plano-convex,  and  a  part  of  the 
double-convex  aplanatism,  only  occurring  when 
the  flint  glass  has  become  slightly  convex  en 
the  outside,  that  to  keep  up  the  achromatism 
necessitates  the  crown  being  nearly  plano- 
convex ;  it  will  be  observed  that  what  has  been 
said  refers  to  cases  where  the  incident  light 
impinges  on  the  flint  glass  directly.  After 
having  obtained  the  best  focus  for  the  lamp 
situated  directly  opposite,  we  may  just  notioe 
that  the  image  is  in  the  centre  of  ike  shadow^ 
the  frame  being  o(moentric  with  the  lens.  Let 
us  now  move  t^e  apparatus  so  as  to  bring  the 
imf^  near  the  end  of  the  screen,  as  at  F ;  we 
diall  immediately  perceive  that  l^e  nucleus  of 
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the  cometic  figare,  viz.  the  image  such  as  it  is 
of  the  lamp,  no  longer  remains  in  the  centre  of 
the  shadow,  but  has  moved  towards  the  axis  of 
the  lens,  by  a  very  sensible  quantity :  this 


illustrates  what  we  call  the  distortion  of  the 
lens,  viz.  the  amount  the  image  is  displaced 
from  the  centre  of  the  shadow.  This  distor- 
tion or  compression  of  the  images  towards  the 


centre  of  the  picture  is  an  accompaniment  of 
all  the  series  of  lenses  we  have  named.  We 
will  now  take  the  same  lenses  and  place  them 
in  the  reverse  position,  or  with  the  crown 
towards  the  distant  radiant.  First  as  to  aberra- 
tion for  the  direct  rays,  those  of  the  memscus 
sort  have  all  some  slight  aberration  of  the 
jpomiive  kind,  but  much  less  than  they  had 
in  the  former  position.  Passing  to  the  plano- 
convex form,  the  aberration  is  nearly  insensible, 
the  form  of  the  lens  for  aplanatism  being  one 
having  its  flint  slightly  convex  on  the  outside. 
After  this  is  past  and  we  examine  the  more 
equally  double-convex  achromatics,  the  aberra- 
tion again  becomes  evident,  but  not  of  the  same 
character;  for  the  central  rays  will  now  be 
found  a  little  shorter  than  the  pencils  from  the 
outside  of  the  lens,  and,  if  we  push  the  lens  a 
fraction  of  an  inch  nearer  the  focusing-board, 
there  is  a  confused  light  with  a  clear  image  in 
the  middle  of  it — in  fact  the  "out  of  focus" 
image  has  a  bright  centre,  and  on  pulling  out 
the  lens  the  central  part  of  the  spectra  is 
darker  than  the  margin :  these  are  indications 
of  negative  aberration,  and  are  sufficiently  di- 
stinct from  the  former  kind.  "We  now  turn  the 
whole  apparatus,  so  as  to  bring  the  image  near 
F,  at  a  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  screen : 
we  shall  there  see  a  cometic  figure,  but  with  its 
nucleus  on  the  side  frui;hest  frt)mthe  axis;  in  fact 
the  cometic  image  is  reversed,  the  spur  or  tail 
being  directed  to  the  centre  of  the  picture,  while 
the  image  or  nucleus  is  found  to  be  gone  out  of 
the  centre  of  the  shadow  on  the  side  most  remote 
from  the  axis.  Thus  the  distortion  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent character:  straight  lines  would  be  convex 
to  the  centre ;  this,  therefore,  is  an  important 
difference  to  what  was  observed  in  the  former 
position  of  the  lenses.  Now  it  might  be  inferred 
that,  as  the  distortion  is  of  a  different  character 
acouding  to  the  side  exposed,  there  might  be 


found  a  form  without  any  distortion ;  but  in 
practice  when  we  approach  the  aplanatie  form 
and  examine  the  oblique  spectra,  the  nucleus 
appears  to  have  blended  into  the  figure — ^indeed 
we  have  little  else  than  an  oval  of  uniform 
light,  without  anything  approaching  an  image ; 
and  hence,  to  get  a  picture  without  any  trace  of 
distortion,  a  combined  set  of  lenses  must  be  re- 
sorted to.    1  will  not  pursue  the  subject  farther 
in  this  place,  but  just  observe  that  the  perfec- 
tion of  images,  the  form  and  directions  of  the 
coma,  and  the  form  of  the  field  or  surface  of 
images  open  a  lai^  field  for  inquiry.    Theo- 
reticisd  developments  based  on  the  Snellian  law 
of  Eefraction  are  certainly  competent  to  en- 
lighten  us .  much ;  and  it   is   with  singular 
interest  we  look  forward  to  the  publication 
of  the  researches  of  Professor  Petzval  in  the 
English  language.      The  camera  problem  is  a 
very  intricate  one,  even  if  we  look  at  it  as 
realized  by  extended  series  of  experiments ;  but 
when  we  are  assured  that  it  has  been  solved 
by  a  manoeuvre  of  the  calculus,  or  an  applica- 
tion of  mathematical  means,  we  cannot  but 
admire  the  skill  and  ingenuity  and  persevering 
labour  that  could  alone  have  brought  about  so 
interesting  a  result. 

With  these  remarks  I  will  close,  having  run 
to  a  greater  length  than  I  had  intended ;  and 
in  a  fiiture  number,  if  agreeable,  1  will  give  an 
extract  from  a  table  of  the  spherical  aberra- 
tion for  a  series  of  cemented  lenses  .exposed 
to  parallel  rays.  Jamss  T.  Goddabd. 

REVIEW. 

A  Mamuil  of  Photographic  Chemistry,  indu.- 
ding  the  Practice  of  the  Collodion  Process, 
By  T.  Fbbdebick  Habdwich.  Fifth  Edition. 
John  Churchill,  New  Burlington  Street 

Tms  Manual  of  Photographic  Chemistry  is 
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now  80  well  known,  that  it  will  perhaps  be 
more  a&\3afAcitoij,  both  to  our  readers  and  also 
\o  the  author  of  the  work,  if  we  content  our- 
selves with  giving  a  sketch  of  ttie  improve- 
ments m  the  volume  before  us.  Those  who 
almdj  possess  the  fourth  edition  will  thus  be 
enabled  to  judge  how  far  it  will  be  worth  their 
whfle  to  replace  it  on  their  shelves  by  this  the 
fifth  and  last. 

The  pre&ce  commences  as  follows : — '*  The 
fourth  edition  of  this  work  having  been  for 
some  months  out  of  print,  the  author  avails 
himself  of  matexials  which  he  haa  collected  at 
interrala  during  the  past  two  years  to  enlarge 
it  hj  nearly  one-third.  A  careful  revision  was 
leeded  in  every  part^  and  many  chapters  which 
appeared  out  of  date  have  been  re- written. 

**  The  most  important  improvement  in  the 
fifth  edition  of  the  '  Manual '  wiU  be  found 
onder  the  head  of  <  Chemistry  of  Collodion.' 
The  author  has  manufactured  large  quantities 
of  this  material ;  and  the  opinions  which  he 
eipicsses  have  cost  him  the  labour  of  many 
months.  The  preparation  of  a  pure  and  un- 
tying ether,  such  as  will  stand  the  photo- 
graphic test,  is  still  a  desideratum ;  but  when 
once  this  has  been  attained,  coUodion  will 
probably  be  a  definite  substance." 

On  tuning  to  the  chapters  referred  to,  we 
find  a  variety  of  information,  some  of  which 
being  intended  more  particularly  for  the  use 
of  the  manu&cturers,  is  given  in  a  type  of 
smaller  size.  The  principal  point  insisted  on 
is  a  peculiar  action  of  oil  of  vitriol  in  convert- 
ing ligneous  fibre  into  a  material  known  as 
artificial  or  vegetable  parchment,  and  which 
has  l&tely  become  commercial  in  the  hands  of 
Dela^ue  and  Co.  This  action  invariably 
takes  place  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  making 
pjioxyline ;  and  the  real  secret  of  the  manu- 
&ctiire,  as  the  writer  supposes,  lies  iu  exalting 
it  to  its  maximnm  by  diminishing  the  amount 
of  nitric  acid,  and  increasing  that  of  the  oil  of 
Titriol  and  water.  The  film  is  then  very  tough, 
and  possesses  certain  other  qualities,  both  phy- 
^cal  and  chemical,  which  are  found  by  expe- 
rience to  be  most  desirable  for  photographic 
purposes.  This  collodion  is  expected  to  super- 
sede aU  other  kinds  made  from  linen,  calico,  or 
flax ;  but  the  use  of  cotton-wool  in  tJie  process 
could  never  have  been  generally  successful 
until  the  conditions  necessary  for  removing 
the  glutinosity  and  other  defects  which  occur 
m  pyroxyline  made  from  that  material  had 
Wn  pointed  out.  It  has  been  stated,  by  no 
Qtean  anthority,  that  the  use  of  paper  is  un- 
doubtedly preferable  to  that  of  cotton ;  but  from 
this  wo^  we  gather  that  such  an  idea  is  erro- 
iUK)U8,  and  that  paper  is  very  unfit  for  the  pur- 
V^,  since  the  composition  of  the  rags  is  vari- 


able. The  name  of  Dr.  Norris  is  mentioned 
as  having  first  suggested  the  use  of  weak  acids, 
which  is  recognized  as  important;  and  directions 
are  given  to  introduce  into  the  fibre  only  the 
exact  quantity  of  nitric  acid  which  is  required 
to  confer  solubility  in  ether  and  alcohol :  any- 
thing beyond  that  will  lessen  the  photographic 
value  of  the  product.  The  advantages  claimed 
for  the  particular  form  of  collodion  advised 
are  these — ^fluidity,  adhesiveness,  fitdlity  of 
application  to  large  surfaces  of  glass,  stabOiiy 
both  before  and  after  iodizing,  and  considerable 
intensity  of  image.  The  pyroxyline  is  tte 
most  important  ingredient  in  the  collodioii; 
but  the  purity  of  the  ether  is  also  of  oonse-* 
quence,  since  collodion^  made  from  bad  ether 
will  deteriorate  by  keeping. 

The  same  collodion  may  be  made  available 
both  for  positives  and  negatives,  by  simply 
changing  the  iodizing  solution,  and  adding  a 
bromide.  It  has  been  understood  for  some 
time  ))ast  by  makers  of  positive  collodion,  that 
the  use  of  bromide  is  very  advantageous  in 
keepiug  the  image  upon  the  surface  of  the 
glass.  Remarking  upon  the  action  of  this  salt, 
the  author  says — 

**  Does  bromide  increase  or  diminish  the  sen- 
sitiveness of  the  film  to  a  weak  light?  This 
is  a  question  which  can  only  be  answered  by 
considering  the  chemical  state  of  the  collodion, 
bath,  and  developer.  With  pyrogaUic  acid  as 
a  developer  and  a  dilute  bath,  bromide  seems 
to  diminish  the  sensitiveness  considerably ;  but 
this  appearance  is  delusive,  since  the  latent 
image  is  really  present,  and  simply  requires  a 
stronger  reducing  agent  and  more  nitrate  of 
silver  te  bring  it  out.  On  increasing  the  strength 
of  the  bath  therefore,  and  using  sulphate  of  iron 
as  a  developer,  the  whole  of  the  details  will 
show  themselves  after  a  minimum  exposure  in 
the  camera. 

''  There  are  states  of  collodion  also  in  which 
the  use  of  bromide  may  ina'ease  the  sensitive- 
ness, viz.  when  decomposition  has  taken  place. 
Every  practical  operator  learns  by  experience 
that  positive  collodion  containing  bromide  does 
not  lose  sensitiveness  after  iodizing,  in  the  same 
rapid  manner  as  negative  collodion." 

Two  qualities  of  hath  arc  spoken  of  for  the 
positive  process,  differing  in  strength  and  acid- 
ity ;  the  stronger  bath  is  stated  te  produce  the 
most  sensitive  plates,  but  with  a  greater  liability 
te  staining  in  development. 

In  the  chapter  on  negatives  in  Part  I.,  we 
find  a  considerable  quantity  of  additional  mat- 
ter, relating  te  the  influence  which  the  strength 
of  the  light  and  the  focal  length  of  the  lens 
have  upon  the  quality  of  the  pictures,  with 
some  remarks  upon  the  use  of  bromide.  Its 
real  action  in  negative  collodion  is  a  diminu-> 
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tioii  in  rapidity  and  intensity  of  development, 
with  a  lessened  tendency  to  solarization  and 
ezoessiTe  contrast.  Speaking  of  field-work, 
"  an  experienced  operator  states  tliat  the  bro- 
mide enables  him  to  give  an  exposure  suffi- 
ciently long  for  the  landscape  beneath  without 
altogether  losing  the  clouds  above."  The  writer 
himself,  however,  believes  thai/*  bromide  may 
act  differently  according  to  the  state  of  the 
pyroxyline  in  the  collodion,  and  that  there 
may  be  some  conditions  in  which  it  will  in- 
cteaae  the  intensity  instead  of  diminishing  it. 

'-^The  question  of  cadmium  collodion  is  dis- 
cussed tather  freely,  both  in  the  first  and  also 
in^the  practical  divisions  of  the  work,  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at  being  shortly  these, — that 
it  will  never  entirely  supersede  the  old  mode 
of  iodizing,  but  that  a  good  practical  photo- 
grapher may  turn  it  to  accoimt  in  working 
in  a  bad  light,. or  in  dark  glens  and  forest 
scenery,  where  the  light  comes  down  from 
above.  For  portraits,  the  collodion  has  the 
great  merit  of  constancy  in  action ;  but  to 
counterbalance  this  there  are  some  defects. 
Perhaps  the  most  desirable  plan  will  be  to 
employ  the  same  plain  collodion  iodized  some- 
times with  potassium  and  sometimes  with  cad- 
mium ;  but  the  collodion  must  be  prepared  in  a 
certain  way  to  admit  of  this,  since  all  samples 
are  not  suitable  for  iodizing  with  cadmium. 
Here  again  we  quote  the  author's  own  words : 

"  The  proper  kind  of  pyroxyline  is  that  pre- 
pared at  a  moderate  temperature  in  weak  acids, 
and  sufficiently  parchmentized  by  the  oil  of 
vitriol  to  give  the  requisite  degree  of  toughness 
and  fluidity.  In  dissolving  the  pyroxyline,  it 
is  best  to  use  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol  of  sp. 
glpavity  800,  if  it  can  be  obtained.  This  w&l 
prevent  too  rapid  setting,  and  so  give  time  for 
the  structural  lines  to  coalesce  and  produce  a 
smooth  surface.  If  however  the  alcohol  con- 
tains much  water,  the  proportions  of  five  of 
ether  to  three  of  spirit  must  not  be  exceeded. 
Oollodion  suitable  for  iodizing  with  iodide  of 
cadmium  can  also  be  prepared  from  new  linen ; 
but  the  use  of  cotton-wool,  although  more 
difficult,  is  in  other  respects  to  be  preferred." 

The  question  of  alcoholic  coUodion,  which  has 
been  lately  before  the  photographic  public, 
receives  due  attention.  An  opinion  is  expressed 
that  no  rule  should  be  implicitly  followed,  but 
a  varied  treatment  given  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  pyroxyline.  There  are  some 
kinds  of  pyroxyline  which  are  very  tough,  and 
will  bear  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol ;  but  in 
otiher  cases  the  setting-properties  womld  be 
W^edkened  by  an  exceM  of  alcohol,  and  the 
film  in  consequence  would  dxy  up  at  the  top 
eSlge  brfore  the  bottom  part  become  sofflcieitliy 
sdM  to  bear  the  bat^.    Alcohol  inereases  both 


sensitiveness  and  intensity,  bttt  only  up  to  a 
certain  point :  if  carried  beyond  that,  it  may 
diminish  sensitiveness. 

Three  negative  developers  are  recommended, 
viz.  pyrogallic  acid  with  acetic  acid,  pyro- 
gaUic  acid  with  citric  acid,  and  sulphate  of 
iron.  The  properties  of  each  require  a  careful 
study.  The  first  is  the  form  in  most  general 
use  ;  but  the  second  is  a  good  developer  for  hot 
weather,  whilst  the  third  judiciously  employed 
acts  like  a  charm  in  remoiing  many  of  those 
defects  to  which  the  negative  is  liable.  The 
artist  who  aspires  to  real  excellence  in  his 
productions  will  not  allow  himself  to  he 
biased  in  favour  of  any  one  formula,  but  will 
alter  his  reducing  agent  as  the  exigencies  of 
the  ease  require. 

Before  passing  to  photographic  printing,  we 
turn  to  the  chapters  on  optics  to  seek  for  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  of  the  Petzval  lens.  The 
distortions  incidental  to  the  use  of  the  old  form 
of  view-lens  are  described,  and  a  sectional  dia- 
gram is  given  of  the  new  construction.  It  is 
recommended  for  certain  purposes  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  late  Mr.  R.  Hewlett ;  but  the 
amateur  is  cautioned  against  supposing  that 
every  lens  sold  by  that  name  will  necessarily 
prove  satisfactory.  The  principle  appears  to 
be  good ;  but  the  opticians  sometimes  fail  in 
carrying  it  out  practically. 

Niepce's  experiments  on  light  are  passed  over 
in  silence ;  but  an  apology  is  offered  for  the 
omission.  In  the  preface  we  read : — * 'Those 
who  are  conversant  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
French  Society  will  expect  to  find  a  resume 
of  M.  Ni^pce's  researches  on  a  new  action  of 
light;  but  the  author, after  a  carefiil  comparison 
of  the  results  with  those  previously  obtained  by 
Moser  and  other  experimenters,  has  decided 
to  leave  the  subject  for  fijrther  investigation.'* 

Photographic  printing  has  not  advanced 
during  the  last  two  years  so  rapidly  as  the 
negative  and  positive  collodion  processes,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  improvements  of  this 
edition.  The  author's  "  researches  "  on  print- 
ing, which  in  the  4th  edition  occupy  some  six- 
teen pages  of  small  type,  have  been  omitted  in 
the  present  one  ;  and  in  place  thereof  we  have 
a  sketch  of  the  Cyanotype,  Chrysotype,  Ura- 
nium process.  Bichromate  of  pota^  printinjf, 
Photo-galvanography,  Photo-lithography,  Ph^ 
toglyphy,  and  Carbon  printing  process.  On  the 
future  prospects  of  the  latter  the  writer  gives 
no  opinion ;  neither  do  we  find  any  (fpeaasi^ 
directions  for  carrying  it  out. 

The  practical  details  of  photographie  print- 
ing are  enlarged, — ^toning  by  alkaline  ohloifde 
of  gold  (see  Photo.  Journal,  ^ol,  v.  p.  96), 
printing  stereoseopic  transparoMnes^  vig^ett^ 
mg,  &c.,  being  given  in  ad£tk>n.    W»  have 
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aim  some  advice  for  vaiying  iho  mode  of  print- 
ing  according  to  the  quality  of  the  n^ative, 
and  also  for  preparing  an  albuminized  paper 
wtech  win  tone  to  a  deep  black  colour.  The 
prppanition  of  the  albm^ized  paper  appears 
to  be  of  more  importance  in  the  new  plan  of 
tomng  by  alkaline  chloride  of  gold  than  in  the 
use  of  the  old  snlphtiretting  baths; 

The  preface  states  fiirther,— "  that  the 
second  part  of  the  work,  or  that  relating  to 
practical  photography,  has  been  enriched  by 
nearly  one  hundred  pages  of  additional  matter, 
for  much  of  which  the  writer  has  to  thank  his 
Mends,  now  comprising,  he  is  glad  to  say,  a 
large  circle."  The  chapter  on  collodion  and 
formulse  for  solution  appears  to  have  undergone 
mnch  alteration.  The  author  evidently  begins 
to  diatmst  his  science  as  far  as  relates  to  any 
prcrious  analysis  of  the  acids  used  in  making 
the  pyroxyHne,  for  he  says  that  experience  has 
now  taught  hiwi  that  nothing  of  the  kind  can 
be  relied  on,  but  that  the  properties  of  the 
pyroxyline,  and  of  its  solution  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  must  be  examined,  which  will  be  a  guide 
in  determining  the  proportions. 

Chapter  II. — '  On  Manipulations  and  Pro- 
cesses '  receives  a  very  carefiil  treatment.  There 
are  seven  distinct  sections  arranged  as  follows. 
Section  1. — ^The  Ordinary  Manipulations  of  the 

Collodion  Process. 
iSection  2. — Positive  and  Negative  Portraiture. 
^5eetion  3. — ^Landscape  Photography. 
Section  4. — ^Copying  Works  of  Art,  &c. 
Section  5. — Stereoscopic     and     Instantaneous 

Pictures. 
Section  6. — ^Micro- Photography. 
Section  7. — Photography  in  hot  cUmates. 

In  the  first  section,  the  operator  is  supposed 
to  employ  a  collodion  prepared  by  the  formula 
before  alluded  to.  Every  collodion  has  it«  cha- 
racteristic defects,  and  warnings  are  given  that 
straight  lines  taking  the  direction  of  the  dip, 
and  rivulets  of  liquid  running  down  the  plate, 
may  occasionally  be  expected ;  these  are  dealt 
witii  by  a  lateral,  or  to-and-fix)  movement, 
wd  in  extreme  cases  by  dilution  with  absolute 
alcohol.  Methylic  alcohol  is  not  recommended 
on  account  of  its  tendency  to  injure  the  bath ; 
aiid  on  referring  to  the  section  in  Part  I., 
treating  of  the  bath,  we  find  oipmic  impurities 
nusntioned  aa  the  most  important  of  all  the  con- 
^tionB  which  interfere  with  success.  **  Nitrate 
of  sther  has  an  affinity  for  certain  kinds  of 
ofgasic  matter,  and  when  such  substances  are 
pi^esent,  the  photographic  action  of  the  bath 
^  he  in  some  way  interfered  with." 

Section  2,  of  the  same  chapter,  contains  the 
^Bfiiw^s  Tiew*  on  ^e  sabjeet  of  positiTe  and 
i^e^itm  pwtmlUu-e,  with  the  advantages,  or 
the  contrary,  of  working  beneath- gliM.     !She 


.         « 
experience  of  positive  workers  appears  to  show 

that  a  softer  portrait  may  be  made  in  a  sub- 
dued Kght,  and  that  in  the  case  of  pictures 
taken  in  the  open  air,  the  formulaj  should  be 
modified.  Portrait  negatives  are  often  too 
intense  in  the  high  lights,  and  in  consequence 
fail  to  print  details  of  white  drapery.  This 
the  writer  attempted  to  remedy  by  making  a 
pyroxyline  less  strongly  parchmcntizcd  by  the 
oil  of  vitriol ;  but  although  the  results  were 
remarkably  good,  the  project  was  not  altogether 
successful,  since  many  mistook  the  nature  of 
the  collodion  and  used  it  to  copy  pictures,  a 
purpose  for  which  it  was  never  intended.  A 
modification  of  the  developer  is  therefore  pre- 
ferable, and  the  operator  may  preserve  the 
translucency  in  the  high  lights  of  the  negative 
by  working  with  sulphate  of  iron :  if  ho  does 
not  succeed,  it  is  probable  that  his  bath  is  out 
of  order,  and  he  is  advised  to  study  what  is 
said  on  the  subject  of  bad  nitrate  of  silver  (sec 
Phot.  Journal,  vol.  v.  p.  23). 

The  third  section  on  landscape  photography 
contains  a  list  of  apparatus  and  chemicals,  with 
Mr.  Levi's  directions  for  making  a  tent ;  also 
various  remarks  upon  difiused  light  and  fogging, 
decomposition  of  the  bath  by  agitation  in  tra- 
velling, proper  state  of  collodion,  &c.  The  iron 
salts  as  developers  are  again  alluded  to,  but 
they  do  not  invariably  succeed  in  lajidscape 
photography,  because  when  the  plates  are  car- 
ried to  a  distance,  a  strong  reducing  agent,  like 
sulphate  of  iron,  is  apt  to  produce  a  veil  over 
the  picture. 

Section  4,  on  copying  pictures,  describes  the 
extra  precautions  which  are  required  in  working 
on  large  plates,  and  at  dimensions  corresponding 
to  the  original.  The  author  esteems  it  unsafe 
in  such  a  case  to  take  up  any  bottle  of  collodion 
and  use  it  at  a  venture.  Tlicre  are  some  kinds, 
which  no  amount  of  keeping  after  iodizing, 
will  bring  into  the  proper  state.  When  the 
camera-image  is  one  of  feeble  illumination,  the 
collodion  ought  to  be  in  the  best  possible  con- 
dition for  giving  an  intense  picture.  The  pyr- 
oxyline must  be  well  parchmcntizcd,  and 
the  proportion  of  alcohol  increased  as  far  as 
convenient. 

Section  7,  on  photography  in  hot  climates, 
contains  many  hints,  the  result  of  corre- 
spondence with  friends  who  have  left  this 
country  for  India,  &c.  The  question  of  coUodion 
is  the  most  important.  How  are  we  to  make 
it  so  that  it  will  stand  the  heat  ?  The  following 
extract  is  partly  ftx)m  the  letter  of  a  corre- 
spondent, and  refers  to  collodion  whichhas  been 
exported  to  foreign  climates : — **  No  two  sam- 
ples appear  to  arrive  in  the  same  condition,  some 
being  very  limpid  and  others  semi-gelatinouB. 
Oocfurionidly  a  white  precipitate  is  seen  in  the 
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plain  coIlodioiL ;  and  when  such  is  the  case,  the 
fluid  becomes  very  brown  on  adding  the  iodizer, 
and  no  picture  can  be  taken  excepting  by  an 
exposure  of  abnost  impracticable  length.  The 
mode  of  proceeding  adopted  by  the  author  has 
been  to  send  out  collodion  of  different  qualities^ 
and  to  compare  together  the  reports  forwarded 
to  him  of  their  general  mode  of  working."  The 
result  of  this  experimental  trial  was,  that  per- 
fect success  could  only  be  obtained  with  col- 
lodion made  firom  a  tough  kind  of  pyroxyline, 
and  iodized  with  iodide  of  cadmium. 

The  use  of  cadmium  as  an  iodizer  is  un- 
doubtedly indicated  when  the  collodion  has  been 
changed  by  high  temperature;  and  consequently 
the  writer  discusses  one  by  one  the  difficidties 
which  are  likely  to  arise  in  iodizing  by  this 
mode,  such  as  fogging  and  overaction  of  light, 
glutinizing  at  edges,  &c.  He  lays  some  stress 
upon  adapting  the  developer  to  the  collodion, 
and  mentions  formida  No.  2,  viz.  pyrogallic  add 
and  citric  acid,  as  very  suitable  for  a  nailTniiitn 
collodion,  when  it  gives  red  and  thin  negatives 
in  a  bright  light.  The  use  of  absolute  alcohol 
is  also  a  great  resource,  and  will  enable  the 
operator  to  coat  glasses  of  a  laige  size  with 
comfort. 

The  diy-coUodion  processes  are  explained  in 
Chap.  V.  of  Part  II.  First  we  have  their 
history  sketched,  commencing  with  the  process 
of  Messi^.  Spiller  and  Crookes,  and  ending 
with  that  ef  Taupenot  and  Fothergill.  Throe 
are  selected  for  more  special  consideration,  viz. 
the  oxymel,  the  Fothergill's,  and  the  collo- 
dion-albumen process.  Of  these  three,  the 
author  believes  the  last  to  be  the  most  certain, 
but  prefers  the  former  as  regards  facility  of 
manipulation.  The  quality  of  the  negatives 
taken  by  means  of  oxymel  is  often  remarkably 
good;  and  the  collodion  for  dry  processes,  re- 
commended in  the  work,  is  approved  of  by  Mr. 
Llewelyn,  as  in  every  respect  suitable.  Fother- 
gill's  mode  comes  before  us  in  the  light  of  a 
new  and  comparatively  untried  process,  but 
one  fiUl  of  promise.  The  theory  is  correct ;  and 
with  a  little  attention  to  the  state  of  the  col- 
lodion, success  seems  nearly  certain.  The  au- 
thor takes  the  same  formula  of  collodion  as 
before  advised  for  oxymel,  and  examines  it  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Fothergill ;  but  they  do 
not  at  first  meet  with  success.  No  image  can 
be  obtained  on  the  newly-mixed  collodion ;  and 
it  appears  necessary  to  keep  it  for  a  time  in 
the  iodized  state.  By  introducing  a  modifica- 
tion in  the  mode  of  manipulating,  this  necessity, 
however,  may  be  avoided.  A  final  wash  of  very 
weak  nitrate  solution  is  applied,  the  excess 
being  removed  by  water :  this  proceeding  in- 
creases the  intensity  of  the  development.  A 
plan  of  applying  gallic  add  to  the  surface  is 


also  spoken  of  as  very  effectual  in  remedying 
solarization. 

Taupenot's  process  is  given  with  the  greatest 
minuteness;  and  a  variety  of  manipnktionfl 
are  described,  with  an  occasional  apology  for 
their  apparent  complexity.  **  The  process  in 
undoubtedly  a  troublesome  one ;  but  it  is  be- 
lieved to  be  more  certain  than  any  other  which 
has  been  published,  and  with  ordinary  care 
the  number  of  absolute  failures  will  not  be 
very  much  greater  than  with  wet  collodion." 

The  list  of  "  Imperfections  in  Collodion  Posi- 
tives and  Negatives  "  has  been  much  augmented 
in  this  edition;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  give 
examples :  the  practical  operator  will  recognize 
his  old  enemies  in  many  of  the  illustrations 
which  are  adduced,  and  will  see  that  "spots 
upon  the  film  "  have  sources  more  numezons  by 
fiu*  than  he  could  desire. 

In  connection  with  Part  III.,  we  notice  only 
the  introduction  of  fresh  chemicals  into  the 
vocabulary,  and  more  perfect  directions  for 
purifying.  The  best  modes  of  dealing  with 
waste  solutions  and  residues  are  described  in 
the  Appendix. 


EXHIBmON  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

The  Third  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Society  was 
opened  towards  the  end  of  December  in  Mr.  Ha/s 
Kne  Art  Saloon,  Georffe  Street,  and  has  since 
continued  to  attract  a  laige  number  of  visitois. 
We  may  fairiy  congratulate  the  Society,  not  only 
on  the  admirable  series  of  photographs  which  the 
Exhibition  contains,  but  also  upon  the  exceUent 
accommodation  which  has  been  provided  for  their 
display ;  in  this  respect  Mr.  Hay's  Saloon  appears 
to  us  to  be  much  superior  to  the  rooms  occupied  by 
the  Exhibition  on  previous  occasions,  and  has 
doubtiess  in  some  measure  contributed  to  the 
greatly-increased  attendance  observable  this  year. 

Most  of  the  old  contributors  appear  to  have  sent 
specimens  of  their  works;  but  there  are  a  few  whom 
we  miss— Mayall,  H.  Taylor,  White,  Holden,  and 
Ross  and  Thomson ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Exhi- 
bition is  enriched  with  the  productions  of  H.  P< 
Robinson,  Maxwell  Lyte,  W.T.  Mabley,  Melhuish, 
J.  H.  Morgan,  Padre"^Secchi,  Silvy,  amd  an  anuir 
teur  W.  D.  C,  all  of  whom  we  rather  think  con- 
tribute on  this  occasion  for  the  first  time,  and 
many — indeed  all — of  them  works  of  great  ex- 
cellence. 

In  reviewing  an  Exhibition  numbering  nearly 
1000  pictures,  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  notice 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  the  leading  works; 
and  even  of  these  some  may  have  escaped  our  atten- 
tion. As  must  ahnoet  necessarUy  hapjjen,  several 
of  the  pictures  in  the  Scottish  ^hibition  are  du- 
plicates of  those  now  hanging  on  the  walls  m 
Suffolk  Street,  while  a  few  others  are  so  well 
known,  from  having  been  recentiy  exhibited  by  the 
leading  London  pi^lishers,  as  not  to  require  par- 
ticular remade. 
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Prominent  places  in  the  Exhibition  have  been 
giyen  to  Caldesi  and  Montecchi's  '  Beautifol  GhEite 
of  the  Temge'  (No.  3),  and  'Paul  Pieachinff  at 
Athens '  (7u7)y  two  of  the  reproductions  by  Siat 
Finn  fiom  the  Cartoons  at  Hampton  Court  No 
phot(^gniph8  better  deserve  their  position^  whether 
on  account  of  the  dexterous  manipulation  required 
in  their  production,  or  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  they  convey  the  power  and  character  of  the 
original  pictures.  The  Exhibition  also  contains 
die  wellHcnown  photographs  by  the  same  firm  of 
'The  Princess  Royal's  Bridesmaids'  (231);  and 
'The  Royal  Family  at  Osborne  House'  (428\ 
both  of  which  deservedly  attract  considerable 
attention.  Ouccioni's  large  pictures  '  A  View  on 
the  Tiber '  (25),  and  '  The  Forum,  Rome '  (426) 
(the  latter  measuring  5  feet  by  2  feet),  have  also 
had  their  great  merits  prororhr  acknowledged  by 
the  Hanging  Committee.  The  first,  notwithstand- 
ing its  modest  title^  is  the  best  view  of  the  Eternal 
City  which  has  ^et  been  published.  It  was  kindly 
sent  for  exhibition  by  the  great  Bibliopole  of 
Alhemarle  Street  Frith  is  represented  by  four  of 
hia  laiwe  Egyptian  pictures.  Of  t^ese  we  prefer  (6) 
'  The  Hypethi^l  Temple  at  Philse,'  and  (7^  '  Koum 
Omho '  with  its  grand  massive  pillars.  On  pre- 
rioos  occasions  the  magnificent  remains  of  Nilotic 
architecture  h&ye  been  seen  on  the  waUs  of  our 
Exhibitions,  but  the  size  of  Mr.  Frith's  pictures, 
ineepective  of  their  admirable  execution,  lends  a 
giandeur  to  his  subjects  in  the  present  Exhibition 
which  was  previously  wanting. 

A  series  of  photographs  ta£en  by  Mr.  Bedford, 
from  the  rich,  and  picturesque  ruins  of  Raglan, 
Chepstow,  and  Tintem.  Of  these  we  particiuarly 
xhnire  his  interiors,  Q4)  'Chepstow  Castle — in 
the  Chapel,'  and  (19)  'Tintem  Abbey— the  Nave,' 
which  are  admirable  for  their  detul  and  a  fine 
plaj  of  light  and  shade;  one  or  two  of  his  other 
mctnres— (11)  'Raglan  Castle,'  (12)  'ditto— the 
l^njon,'  though  emially  beautiful  in  detail,  appear 
to  U8  to  be  somewhat  monotonous  in  tone.  We 
should  be  glad  if  Mr.  Bedford  would  on  a  future 
occasion  send  some  of  his  charming  '  bits '  of  En- 
^iah  landscape,  which  we  believe  have  not  hitherto 
been  exhibited  in  Edinburgh.  Near  Mr.  Bedford's 
pictures  is  a  small  sheet  of  paper  (No.  20)  con- 
ing a  series  of  eight  photographs  of  the  moon 
in  its  different  phases,  oy  Padre  Secchi,  of  the 
^itmost  interest  not  only  to  photographers,  but  to 
«D  men  of  science.  The  original  photographs  are 
•Jwnt  1}  inch  in  diameter,  and  exnibit  vntn  won- 
^^^  minuteness  and  delicacy  the  peculiar  fea- 
t^ffes  of  our  evening  luminary.  Immeoiately  below 
^em  are  two  enlai^^  prints  of  the  same,  (21, 22), 
™  of  great  interest 

Periiaps  the  gem  of  the  whole  Exhibition  is 
(582)  *  River  Scene— France,'  by  C.  Silvy.  We 
have  seen  no  photograph  whicn  has  taken  our 
"11^  80  much  as  that  exhibited  under  this  unpre- 
^mnff  title,  by  Messrs.  Murray  and  Heath.  The 
^^tnral  beauty  of  the  scene  itseu^  rich  in  exquisite 
>Qd  varied  detail,  with  the  broad  soft  shadows 
Jtealing  over  the  whole,  produce  a  picture,  which 
w  calin  inviting  beauty  we  have  not  seen  equalled, 
fhe  works  of  M.  Silyy liave  not  hitherto  been  seen 
nere,btttwe  hope  hereafter  that  we  shall  have  many 
such  in  our  Exhibitions.  Mr.  W.  T.  Mabley  ha& 
*«nt  several  of  his  pleasing  picturesque  ivy-covered 


Somersetshire  Halls  and  Abbeys,  but  we  incline 
more  to  the  soft  beauty  of  his  'View  on  the  Con- 
way' (86),  and  the  freer  scope  of  (76)  'Llandudno,' 
a  capital  illustration  of  that  fast  rising  watering- 
place.  Mr.  J.  H.  Morgan  is  also  a  large  exhibitor ; 
the  whole  of  his  pictures  are  meritorious,  but  there 
is  a  sameness  about  them  which  is  not  pleasing ; 
if  he  would  forsake  the  river-sides  for  a  time,  orvisit 
them  when  the  foliage  is  full,  he  would  get  rid  of 
a  certain  coldness  and  deadness  which  materially 
detracts  frt)m  otherwise  excellent  pictures.    His 
'  View   near  Chagford '  (68),    *  The  Woodland 
Stream'  (687),  and  *  On  the  Teign '  (770),  are, 
however,  very  pleasing  compositions,  brignt,  and 
shaip  in  execution ;  and  710  is  an  admirable  study 
of  Bieech  Trees.    Another  patient  worker  by  the 
river-sides,  Mr.  Mudd,  sends  some  very  forcible 
pictures  from  his  favourite  haunts.  We  prefer  his 
'Beavers'   Pool,  on  the  Sleder,  North  Wales,' 
(440),  but  683  is  also  a  very  pleasing  represent- 
ation of  a  Mountain  Stream,  spanned  by  an  old 
tumble-down  bridge,  though  the  nmning  water  is 
not  quito  guecessfully  caught.    A  very  large  ad- 
dition to  the  landscapes  in  the  room  is  made  by 
an  amateur,  W.D.C.,  who  appears  to  be  equally  at 
home  with  several  processes,  and  to  get  favourable 
results  from  all.  His  views  in  Edinburgh  are  par- 
ticularly happy  in  point  of  selection,  and  in  some, 
where  the  distant  castle  is  introduced,  he  succeeds 
in  securing  an  effect  of  distance  which  many  pho- 
tographers in  vain  attempt  to  attain.   The  Wood- 
land scenes  are  also  very  jpood.  Mr.  A.  Downie  ex- 
hibits several  excellent  pictures:  No.  733,  'Castle 
of  St.  Andrews,'  is  his  most  successful  work,  but 
in  common  with  his  others,  it  is  much  injured  by 
the  border  of  dark  grey  paper  which  he  introduces 
immediately  around  the  print.    Fenton  appears  to 
be  scarcely  so  well  represented  as  we  have  seen  him 
on  previous  occasions.  There  are,  however,  several 
of  his  admirable  illustrations  of  Eastern  life : '  The 
Reverie'    (149),   'Turk  and  Arab'   (386),  and 
'  Pa.sha  and  Dancing  Girl '  (477),  are  all  excellent 
in  their  way;     while  (128)   'Berwick,'  a  view 
from  above  the  town,  looking  down  upon  it  and 
the  river,  with  the  coast  trending  away  in  the  far 
distance,  is  one  of  the  best  felt  and  most  suggestive 
pictures  in  the  room.    The  old-fRshioned  calotype 
process  still  finds  favour  with  Mr.  B.  B.  Turner, 
and  if  all  could  produce  such  results  it  would  be 
a  matter  of  regret  that  it  had  been  so  much  super- 
seded.   (139)    'Scotch  Firs',     (371)   'Spanish 
Chestnute,'  and    (385)  '  Clump  of  Scotch  Firs,' 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired.    Mr.  Thomas  Daviea 
exhibits  a  variety  of  his  lane  and  pond  scenes ; 
some  of  these  are  exceedingly  well  chosen,  hut 
there  is  a  hardness  and  spottiness  about  them 
which  we  do  not  like,  and  uom  which  his  earlier 
pictures  were  free.    It  seems  to  us  to  be  a  result 
of  overdevelopment  in  the  neffative.   Among  the 
other  English  contributors,  Mr.  Melhuish  sends 
his  large  pictures  of  Greenwich  (23  and  27),  and 
several  views  of  Lynmouth  and  the  neighbourhood. 
We  prefer  his  pictures  of  which  we  have  given 
the  numbers,  and  which  are  from  collodion  nega- 
tives.   He  does^not  ftPpecur  to  be  quite  so  happy 
in  his  '  Lynmouth '  (28),  or  '  Valley  of  the  Lyn ' 
(31),  from  wax  paper ;  tiiey  are  raiher  hard  and 
wanting  in  gradation  of  tone.    While,  however, 
the  wax-paper  process  does  not  appear  to  yield 
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yeiy  success&d  results  in  Mr.  Melhuish^B  hands, 
its  merits  are  admirably  upheld  in  the  present  Ex- 
hibition by  a  large  party  of  Edinburgh  amateurs ; 
indeed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  non-professional 
members  of  the  Society,  led  off  by  their  President, 
Mr.  Horatio  Ross,  and  Honoranr  Secretary,  Mr. 
C.  G.  H.  Kinuear,  appear  to  have  adopted  this 

Process,  and  contribute  many  excellent  works, 
'he  President,  however,  does  not  confine  himself 
to  *  paper, '  but  has  contributed  largely  from  collo- 
dion ueiifatives,  and  the  Sporting  pieces  (and  there 
are  few  who  combine  more  happily  the  sportsman 
and  the  photographer)  which  he  sends  from  his 
Highland  home  are  probably  his  best  works. 
370  and  390,  ^  Studies  of  a  Stag,'  and  some  of  his 
^Forest  Reminiscences, '  134  and  442,  are  capitally 
worked  out, — ^while  (486)  ^  Hiurah  for  the  High- 
lands,* a  partv  of  gentlemen  '  out  *  in  the  Forest ; 
(676;  ^V  Young  i3eer  Stalker;  (698)  'An  Ita- 
lian Oi^gan-man  with  Monkey,'  equally  at- 
test his  powers  in  portraying  animal  life  in  its 
highest  stages.  Nor  should  wo  omit  to  mention 
hie  *  Infentrv  in  Square  *  (780)  and  '  Infantry-  in 
Column '  (7^0),  creditable  alike  to  the  skill  of  the 

ghotographer  and  the  steadiness  of  the  gallant 
ussex  Militia.  Mr.  Kinnear  confines  himself 
very  much  to  architectural  subjects.  He  con- 
tributes an  extensive  series  of  pictures  from  Elgin 
Cathedral,  and  several  architectural  views  in  Nor- 
mandy and  Oxford.  Of  his  Elgin  pictures  (626), 
*  The  interior  of  the  Cathedral  lookinp^  East,' 
pleases  us  most  for  the  successful  manner  m  which 
the  various  and  rather  straggling  portions  of  the 
building  are  combined  into  an  effective  general 
view.  We  prefer,  however,  (712)  *  Plu»caidine 
Priory/  (778)  ^On  the  Esk,  Dalhousie '  (this  pic- 
ture, though  nung  above  the  line,  appears  to  us  to 
be  decidedly  superior  to  the  same  subject  (535, 
also  bv  Mr.  Kinnear)  hung  on  the  line,  which  is 
injured  bv  an  excessive  radiation  of  light  from  the 
foliage),  and  (701) '  Ash  Trees,  Kinlocfi,  Plfeshire'; 
the  latter,  in  particular,  being  an  admirable  render- 
ing of  a  very  handsome  group  of  trees  in  their  full 
Midsummer  foliage — a  rather  unnsiud  subject  for 
waxed  paper,  but  in  this  instance  most  successfully 
treated.  Probably  the  first  place  among  the  Edin- 
burgh amateurs  should  be  given  to  the  Rev.  T. 
Milville  Raven,  who  has  contributed  a  large  num- 
ber of  pictures,  principaUy  views  about  Pau  and 
among  the  Pyrenees.  Until  we  saw  these  pictures 
we  were  not  fuUy  alive  to  the  many  excellencies  of 
'waxed  paper,'  but  in  his  hands  it  appears  to 
assert  a  superiority  in  many  respects  over  any 
other  process.  In  no  other  pictures  do  we  see  a 
similar  softness  of  tone  and  truthfulness  of  atmo- 
spheric effect.  Amon^  his  Pyrenean  pictures  we 
would  particularly  point  out  (216)  *  Pierretitte,' 
(214  and  218)  '  Bagneres  de  Bigom,'  (242)  <  Pau,' 
and  (401)  '  Cauterets.'  Mr.  Raven  also  sends  a  va^- 
riety  of  other  excellent  pictures, — (244)  ^  View  on 
thelianco,'  (606)  '  Old  firi<^e  at  B^tharram,'  and 
(706)  a  most  successful  transcript  of  the  hi^rhly 
ornamental  facade  of  the  'Old  Chiurch  of  Notre 
Dame '  at  Poitiers.  Mr.  A.  Y.  Herries  also  de- 
serves a  very  prominent  place  for  his  pictures  of 
the  interior  of  Roslin  Chapel  and  New  Abbey. 
Of  the  three  views  from  Roalin,  162  seems  to  have 
some  points  of  superiority ;  but  they  are  all  excels 
lent,  eombiniog  great  bcddness  of  effect  with  the 


nicest  gzadation  of  li^ht  and  shade :  any  one  ndio 
knows  '  ike  dim  religious  lifl^t '  which  alone  &id« 
its  wa;^  into  the  Chapel  of  the  St.  Claira,  will  fully 
appreciate  the  difhculty  of  getting  such  pictures 
as  these.  Mr.  Henries  did  not  labour  under  tjbe 
same  disadvantages  at  New  Abbey,  but  he  has  pro- 
duced three  capital  transcripts  from  one  of  the 
most  interesting  old  churches  m  the  south  of  Scotr 
land ;  he  also  exhibits  several  other  pictures  of 
great  merit.  Mr.  A.  F.  Adam  exhibits  nine  pic- 
tures taken  by  this  process ;  506  and  507,  two  vie^re 
of  *  Brunei's  Suspension  Bridge  over  the  Tamsr,' 
now  in  course  oi  erection,  show  how  useful  an 
a^ent  photography  must  soon  become  to  the  en- 
gineer, and  that  photographs  of  such  subjects  will 
soon  supply  the  place  of  carefully-drawn  plans. 
(703)  *  New  Abbey  '  is  a  most  successful  and 
charming  picture  olf  a  difficult  subject.  Equally 
good  are  Nos.  694  and  734.  No.  50,  'Raglan 
Castle  from  the  Moat,'  a  clear  bright  sunny  pic- 
ture, with  soft  and  broad  shadows,  is  peculiarly 
pleasing.  Mr.  Ziegler  has  several  pictures  on  the 
walls,  and  (171)  '  Cottages  at  the  Grange '  is  not 
exceeded  by  any  picture  in  the  room  for  depth  of 
tone  and  brilliancy  of  effect.  Among  other  sno^ 
cessful  wax-paper  pictures  by  Membecs  of  the  So- 
ciety, we  would  point  out  (^64)  *  Culchuma  near 
Coran  Ferry,'  by  Dr.  Duncan,  and  several  work* 
bv  Mr.  Scott  EUiot  and  Mr.  Cunninghame.  Mr. 
Walker  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Watson,  with  their  calo- 
type 
clos 

(631)  ,         .       , 

by  the  former  of  these  gentlemen,  and  (98)  *  Dal" 
housie  Castle,'  and  (517)  '  Highland  Cottage,'  by 
the  latter,  are  excellent  both  in  point  of  subject  and 
execution.  Mr.  Dallas  has  aldo  some  charnung 
collodion  albumen  pictures ;  we  admire  more  par* 
ticularly  (640  and  641)  *  Scenes  on  the  Evan.^ 

In  endeavouring  to  do  justice  to  the  productions 
of  the  local  photographers,  we  have  nearly  exhausted 
our  space,  and  can  only  briefly  refer  to  some  of  tba 
other  general  pictures  which  we  have  not  noticed, 
as  we  desire  to  reserve  a  few  lines  for  the  portiait- 
department  of  the  Exhibition.     De  la  Motte's  re- 
markable picture  of  the  Crystal  Palace  is  so  well 
known  as  to  require  no  notice ;  and  the  same  may 
almost  be  said  of  the  contributions  of  Lyndon 
Smith  and  Maxwell  Lyte.     The  former  gentle- 
man   has  sent    eight   or  ten   of   his   beautiiiU 
woodland,   and  river  scenes;  one  in  particular, 
'Rising  Mist,'  attracts  marked  attention;  tb<^ 
are  admirable  ^otogre^ihs.      Mr.   Lyte  contn- 
butes  six  of  his  I'yrenean,  pictures;  they  are  all  so 
good  that  we  have  difficulty  in  selecting  any  for 
particular  commendation;  perhaps  the  best  are 
(965)  the  ^Pont  d'Enfer  at  Eaux  Chaudes'  and 
(067)  *  St.  B^at ' ;  if  the  aerial  effect  had  been 
somewhat  truer,  these  would  have  be^i  nerfect 
pictures.    Mr.  Church  exhibits  a  large  ana  inter- 
esting exterior  view  of  *  Glasgow  Cathedral*  (2^) 
(the  only  cathedral  we  thiziK  in  Scotland  not  a 
ruin),  and  three  equally  excellent  views  of  the 
interior,  Nos.  382,  383, 384.    The  Exhibition  alM 
contains  an  extensive  series  of  H.  P.  Rolnnaon't 
studies  and  composition  pictume.    We  must  not 
omit  to  mention  Mr.  G.  W.  Wileou'e  pioturea  Af 
.worthy  of  all  pimiae :  nothingtsan  be  moxe  eflfeotiv^ 
than  (u64)  *  Summer  Morning  on  the  Sanda,'  with 
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lie  qviet  fi^t  BteaHag  ov«t  tbe  oeettn  and  lighting 
m  u»  Mtf  as  ia  the  foregromui ;  it  is  an  exqiuMte 
pidure :  tmd  equally  gSoAf  or  nearly  ao,  is  (^1^3) 
*  Ebb  Tide,  Morning/  with  the  waves  rolling  in  at 
the  end  of  the  long  wet  beach.  We  should  like 
to  have  alluded  more  particularly  to  the  instauta- 
neoiu pictures  produced  by  Mr.  Kibble's  'experi- 
mental dry  process ' — where  he  fixes  on  his  plate  as 
&  motionless  object  the  *  Express '  steamer,  speed- 
ing on  her  mj  at  twenty  nmea  on  hour ;  but  time 
does  not  admit  of  it.  He  states  his  exposure  to  be 
the  40lh  part  of  a  tecond,  and  the  time  of  develop- 
msnt  90  houn ;  and  we  believe  that,  when  he  has 
perfected  his  procesas  a  little  more,  he  proposes  to 
commmiicate  it  to  the  Scottish  Society.  We 
therefore  conclude  this  part  of  our  task  by  cora- 
nending  to  special  attention  the  admirable  inte- 
rior contributed  by  Liady  Matheson :  for  graceful 
poee  and  delicate  execution  (5^)  <  Porkaits  of  two 
Young  Ladies  '  is  not  surpassed  bv  any  professional 
work  in  the  room ;  and  (534)  '  ^Portraits  of  Lord 
Campbell  and  Family '  is  m  no  way  inferior  to  it. 

In  portraiture  this  Exhibition  has  some  fine  spe- 
cimene,  both  plain  and  coloured.  We  repet,  how- 
ever, to  see  many  pictures  so  highly  pamted  as  to 
obliterate  all  traces  of  the  photograph,  and  can 
bardly  see  how  a  photograph  when  thus  treated  is 
idmissible  in  a  Photographic  Exhibition.  We 
would  mention  as  examples  of  such  pictures  881, 
bK2,  and  883,  by  A.  Claudet;  as  also  885,  by  J. 
Moffat  We  are  the  more  inclined  to  look  with 
dis&Your  on  these  pictures,  «is  the  artists  of  them 
show  in  their  untouched  pictures  that  they  are 
^v  able  to  produce  pleasing  and  good  effects 
witLont  the  bmsh.  1^.  Mofiat  has  made  rapid 
rtiides  in  photography  since  the  last  Exhibition, 
ud  has  aome  excellent  portraits  of  Edinburgh 
worthies.  Miss  Taylor  has  a  lighter  hand  and 
touch,  and  more  skilfully  applies  the  brush,  while 
she  retains  much  of  the  charm  and  truthfVilness  of 
fte  photograph.  Nos.  882,  826,  and  837  are  good 
^imens  of  her  skill,  and  stamp  her  as  an  artist 
orimat  merit  and  promise. 

MauU  and  Polybiank  are  renresented  by  a  lai^e 
Bomber  of  good  pictures.  Ine  portraits  of  mi. 
Roebuck,  Dr.  Livingstone,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Lord 
Aberdeen  are  excellent.  They  are  moet  happy 
wd  puocessftd,  perhaps,  in  their  ])ortraits  of  laoies, 
of  which  they  have  several  specimens,  which  are 
ittoet  graceful  and  beautiful  examples  of  tiieir  con- 
Runmate  skill.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Mr. 
Rodger ;  he  is  second  to  no  photographic  artist, 
^vith  whose  works  we  are  acquainted ;  among  his 
^  pictures  may  be  mentioned  Nos.  667  and  627, 
'Porbaits  of  Ladies,'  as  perfect  specimens  of 
pbotographic  art  Mr.  Wilson  of  Aberdeen  is  also 
&mo8t  successful  manipulator;  and  his  portraits  are 
P^<iuliar  for  their  grace  and  beaaty  of  form  and 
"ttkode.  NtM.  863  and  862,  the  former  a  <  Portrait 
of  a  Boy,'  and  the  latter  of  a  ^  Lady,'  are  most 
^eadiig  tad  ehanoing  pictures. 

M.  Tunnv  is  represented  by  nine  admirable 
PprtraitB.  Those  especially  deser%'ing  of  note  are 
W399 <Rev.  Dr. R  Lee,'  397 '  ALady/  and  401 

^j^.  Henderson's  and  Mr.  Davidson's  woiks  aie 
■ard  aad  diaa^weaMc.  Mr.  Ssmes  kaa^  some  very 
msing  pietnres,  amon^  which  676  and  68d  may 
^  mentioned  as  equal  m  point  of  merit  to  any 


Portraits  in  Ihe  l^ch^ition.  Mr.  McOi*egor  sends 
ut  few  portraits';  bttt  ib^  aire  all  of  them  good : 
(No.  109)  'M>.  Carrick,'  and  (No.  288)  <An  Old 
Gentleman,'  and  (No.  600)  the  ^Rev.  T.  M. 
Raven,'  may  be  mentioned  as  among  his  best 
works.  Messrs.  G.  and  D.  Hay  contribute  a  bo^ 
number  of  very  charming  glass  positives ;  by  skilral 
manipulation  they  overcome  all  the  disagreeable 
appearance  which  such  portraits  generally  have, 
while  their  high  finish  and  great  softness  and 
delicacy  recommend  them  to  all  lovers  of  fine  art. 
Messrs.  Truefitt,  Brothers,  exhibit  several  collodion 
positives ;  but  they  are  hardly  equal  to  their  other 
works.  A  small  frame,  however,  of  coloured  glass 
positives  may  be  an  exception ;  but  being  merely 
copies  of  chalk-drawinffs,  they  lo?e  much  of  their 
value  and  interest.  T\  e  must  not  omit  to  mention 
the  three  life-sized  portraits  (941,  042,  943)  by 
Mr.  Rama^e.  These  pictures  are  enlarged  firom 
small  negatives,  and  are  printed  on  common  iodized 
calotj'pe  paper,  simultaneously  with  being  enlarged. 
The  resulting  pictures  are  striking  in  size,  and  are 
commendable  as  J}eing  entirely  free  from  the  dis- 
tortion usuallv observable  in  so  larp^e  portrait ;  they 
have  much  of  the  eifect  of  good  l'*'- •  -mphs.  No. 
942,  *The  Veiy  Rev.  Principal  Lee,  h  especially 
praiseworthy. 

The  Stereographs  of  Messrs.  Ogle  and  Edge,  as 
also  those  of  Mr.  Wilson  of  Abordeon,  are  most 
beautiful  specimens  of  what  "vvct  collodion  alone 
can  produce.  The  latter  gentlemen  has  visited 
Stafi»  and  lona  with  his  camera,  and  contributes 
a  number  of  valuable  and  interesting  views  from 
these  places.  Messi-s.  Ogle  and  Edge  have  also 
been  happy  in  the  selection  of  their  subjects. 

]Mr.  Fox  Talbot  contributes  nine  photoglyphs, 
which  will  stand  minute  examination,  and  are  re- 
markable for  their  softness  and  delicacy  of  tone  : 
the  deep  shadows  require  a  little  more  detail ;  but 
this  is  probably  owing  to  some  defects  in  the  pho- 
tographs fipom  which  they  have  been  copied. 

Mr.  Talbot  supplies  as  at  least  with  a  permanent 
printing  process,  and  one  easy  to  manipulate,  and 
certain  in  its  results,  while  it  promises  to  intro- 
duce a  new  era  into  steel  and  copper  eiigraving. 
Some  process  by  which  photopn^apliy  could  be  ap- 
plied to  the  illustration  of  books,  iVc.  has  long  been 
a  desideratum;  but  the  difficiiltif^s  which  stood  in 
the  way  of  its  general  application  have  been  so 
great  as  to  prevent  its  use  for  such  pii;^)oses.  The 
photoglyphic  process,  however,  seems  to  overcome 
all  difficulties  and  to  ensure  a  ch^ap  and  easy  me- 
thod by  which  books  may  be  iUiistrated  to  any 
extent. 

There  are  several  other  artist?  of  merit,  amateurs 
as  well  as  professional,  whoso  pictures  we  fear  we 
may  have  passed  over,  not  from  any  want  of 
appreciating  their  beauties,  but  from  our  inability 
to  mention  more  than  the  few  pictures  Whicn 
the  limited  space  of  our  Journal  permits  us  to  do. 

The  Edinburgh  press  have,  with  their  accustomed 
ability,  written  several  articles  on  this  Exhibition, 
in  which  honourable  mention  has  been  made,  not 
only  of  all  f^ose  pictures  to  which  we  have  drawn 
aittention,  but  to  many  more ;  and  we  regret  that 
space  and  time  will  not  aQow  us  to  do  the  same. 
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EXHIBniON. 

[Condaded  from  page  161.] 

''  Among  the  beautiful  landscapes,  which  adorn 
the  roomy '  Home,  sweet  home '  is  a  charming  pro- 
duction,  thoroughly  poetical,  and  English  in  cha- 
racter. A  rirer,  some  foliage,  a  solitanr  cottage 
in  tiie  distance,  constitute  the  materials  of  the 
composition.  Mr.  Rejlander  might  have  set  his 
camera  only  a  few  yaros  ofi  the  point  of  view  from 
which  this  picture  was  taken,  and  have  spoilt  it; 
the  bit  of  bank  in  the  foreground  is  Just  right 
Mi.  Sidebotham's  small  picture  of  a  '  Bridge  near 
Staines '  is  another  of  the  gems,  which  for  delicacy 
of  tone  and  effect  it  would  be  difficult  to  surpass. 
Thurston  Thompson's  studies  of  trees  and  lan^ 
scenery  are  very  excellent^  and  well  adapted  for 
the  artist's  studio. 

"  Fenton's  landscapes  and  Le  Grav's  sea  pieces, 
with  clouds,  taken  instantaneously,  are  very 
beautiful,  and  display  careful  selection  of  the  point 
of  view.  The  two  views  of  Rouen,  by  the  late 
Robert  Hewlett^  and  taken  with  the  new  ortho- 
graphic lens,  are  perfect.  There  are  also  some 
excellent  views  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Dredge.  Mr. 
Bourne's  '  Nottingham  Castle,'  '  Audlem  Church,' 
*  Newstead  Abbey,'  and  '  The  Wheat  Field,'  we 
believe  to  be  among  the  best  which  he  has  exhi- 
bited. Dr.  Goode,  of  Derby,  and  Miss  Hurst,  of 
Alderwasley,  exhibit  some  good  landscapes.  *  The 
Doorwav  at  Dunstable  Church,'  by  No  wall ;  *  Rocks 
at  Cowden  Knowes,'  by  Cotesworth;  and  the  works 
of  Archibald  Briggs,  Alfred  Rosling,  the  Rev.  J. 
Holden,  and  Mr.  Smith,  are  renuurkable  for  their 
beauty,  especially  some  which  are  done  bv  the 
calotype  process.  Frith's  iUustrations  of  flgrpt 
and  Palestine,  exhibited  by  the  Nottingham  Pho- 
tographic Society,  and  a  laige  collection  of  framed 
photographs  contributed  through  the  School  of 
Art,  by  the  Science  and  Art  I&partment,  are  an 
evidence  of  the  instructional  value  of  the  art ;  and 
the  photogranhs  of '  The  Moon,'  bj  Father  Secchi, 
Nasmyth,  ana  E.  Sidebotham,  of  its  application  to 
science. 

'*  Among  the  contributors  we  have  observed  the 
names  of  Henrv  Walter,  Esq.,  Charles  Paget,  Esq., 
M.P.,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Belper,  the  Rev.  K. 
Miles.  C.  P.  Clifford,  &c. 

''The  Nottingham  Photographic  Society  has 
been  nreeented  with  four  beautiful  landscapes,  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Rosling,  of  Reigate;  three  landscapes, 
by  Mr.  Sidebotham,  of  Manchester ;  and  the  pic- 
ture in  the  Exhibition,  '  Fading  Away,'  by  Mr. 
Henry  P.  Robinson,  of  Leamington." — Abridged 
from  the  Nottingham  BevietOy  Jan.  14, 1859. 


Description  of  Mr,  Burtietfs  Pictures  in  the 
Photographic  Exhibition,  Suffolk  Street, 

I.  Scraps  accompanying  British  Association 
Paper  of  1855.  Papers  prepared  with  ferrid- 
cyanide  of  potassium : — 1,  development  by  salt 
of  cobalt;  2,  development  by  salt  of  ura- 
nium. 

II.  From  British  Association  of  1855,  and 
Scottish  Society's  Meeting.     Ferns  printi»d  di- 


rectly from  nature  by  sapeiposition.  Paper 
prepared  with  a  salt  of  uranio  oxide  (tartrate) ; 
development  by  ferrocyanide  of  potaosium  (yeU 
Wpnissiate  of  potash),;  fixing  by  pkin  water; 
tL  positive  direct  printing  process. 

in.  From  British  Association,  1855 ;  Glas- 
gow Exhibition,  1855 ;  and  Scottish  Exhibi- 
tion, 1856-57.  Paper  prepared  by  a  salt  of 
uranic  oxide  (h3rdrofluate) ;  development  by  a 
solution  of  fenidcyanide  of  potassium  {red 
pmssiate  of  potash) ;  fixing  by  plain  water ;  a 
negative  printing  process  (from  glass  negative 
by  Ross  and  Thomson),  discovered  again  a 
few  weeks  ago  by  M.  N.  de  St.  Victor. 

IV.  Three  Scraps  illustrating  three  of  the 
uranic  development  processes ;  tdl  from  British 
Association  of  1855 ;  Glasgow  Exhibition  of 
1855,  and  Scottish  Society's  Exhibition  of 
1856-57.  1.  The  positive  development  by  yel- 
low pmssiate  of  potash ;  2,  the  negative  deve- 
lopment by  red  prosmate ;  and  3,  tiie  negative 
development  by  nitrate  of  silver,  rediscovered 
by  M.  Ni^pee  de  St.  Victor  in  1858.  This  last 
specimen  also  shows  on  the  back  the  impres- 
sion of  the  newspaper  with  which  it  had  been 
left  in  contact  in  the  pressure-frame.  H. 
Niepce,  however,  introduced  two  improve- 
ments :  the  first  being  the  fixing  by  water 
alone, — an  absurdity ;  and  the  second  being  the 
use  of  an  acidnlated  silver  developing  bath,— 
no  real  improvement.  Mr.  Burnett  employs 
a  neutral  or  alkaUne  developing  bath,  much 
more  rapid  in  action,  especially  the  latter,  and 
fixes  by  hyposulphite  or  5^  weak  ammonia 
water,  transferring  from  the  developing  bath, 
in  the  first  instance  to  a  weak  solution  of 
acetic  add,  ammonia,  or  pure  water,  to  remove 
uranic  oxide,  sLLver,  ftc.  He  tones  (before  and 
after  fixing)  by  alkaline,  neutral,  or  add  gold 
solution,  or  platinum  or  palladium  salts,  and 
also  frequently  calls  in  the  aid  of  ferrous  salts. 

V.  From  Scottish  Society's  Exhibition  of 
1856-57.  View  on  the  Dee  horn  negative  by 
Wilson :  same  process  as  last,  but  gold-toned, 
&c. 

VI.  Four  Scraps  from  Scottish  Sodety's 
Meetings,  illustrating — 1,  uranic  nitrate  paper 
silver-developed,  ammoniochloride  -  of  -  gold- 
toned,  and  ammonia-fixed ;  2,  ditto,  but  pla- 
tinum-toned ;  3,  ditto,  but  untoned ;  4,  ferric 
nitrate  albuminized  paper  silver-developed  and 
platinum -toned  —  tdl  four  being  ammonia- 
fixed. 

VII.  From  Scottish  Sodety's  Exhibition  of 
1857-58.  Same  process  as  No.  III.,  only  with 
the  addition  of  an  iron  toning  bath. 

VIII.  Same  process  as  No.  VII.,  from  same 
Exhibition. 

IX.  Uranic  sUver  print  (probably  platinum- 
toned). 
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X.  Four  ponts  on  imalbuminiied  nitrate 
of  uianiiun  paper,  showing — 1,  develop- 
ment by  pallaidiuni-nitrate  (or  ammonio-ni- 
tate  may  also  be  employed  with  or  without 
iitm-bathB.  This  poUadinm  development  has 
not  y€ty  as  fiur  aa  Mr.  Bomett  is  aware,  been 
included  in  &e  le-diBcoveries  of  M.  N.  De  St. 
Victor) ;  2,  development  by  ammonia-nitrate  of 
sQver  with  transference  (with  intermediate 
weak  aoetic  bal^)  to  aoetically  acidulated  sul- 
{^late-of-iron  baUi,  fixed  by  hyposulphite  (or 
ammonia-water) ;  '3,  development  by  nitrate 
of  silver  with  tranrference  to  iron-bath,  fix- 
ing first  by  weak  aoetic-acid  bath,  then  by 
washing  in  weak  ammonia-water;  4,  some 
process  as  3. 

XI.  From  ScottiBh  Sodely's  Exhibition  of 
1857-S8.  Cuprotype  or  copper-printing  pro- 
cess on  paper  prepared  with  copper-sulphate 
andpota^-bichromate. — ^See  Scottish  Society's 
Report  of  Mr.  Burnett's  remarks,  and  Letter  to 
Editor  in  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society,  of 
August  1857,  and  fuller  report  of  same  remarks 
in  Journal  of  November  or  December.  The 
best  specimen  produced  was  sent  to  the  Lon- 
don Society  along  with  the  letter  in  August 
Journal.  This  process  is  especially  recom- 
mended for  photography  on  textile  feibrics,  and 
for  burning  into  tiles,  &c. 

XII.  Some  process  as  No.  XI.,  but  on  paper 
prepared  by  pure  bichromate  of  copper. 

Xm.  Fern-leaf,  firom  a  superposition-ne- 
gative: paper  prepared  with  mixed  potash- 
bichromate  and  manganese-sulphate ;  fixed  by 
water.  A  slight  improvement  on  Mr.  Ponton's 
old  process ;  recommended  for  leaf-printing  and 
for  photography  on  textile  fabrics,  for  whidi 
it  appears  to  have  some  advantages. 

XIV.  1.  Fern-leaf,  printed  on  paper  pre- 
pared with  solution  of  nitropnissidic  of  potas- 
dmn.  3.  Scrap  on  paper  prepared  with  mixture 
of  oitroprusside  of  potassium,  with  large  ex- 
cess of  ammonio-o3udate  of  ferric  oxide, — ^thc 
colouring  matter  being  prussian-bluc,  mixed 
with  ydlow  nitroprussiate  of  ferrous  oxide. 
2.  Same  as  3,  with  the  blue  removed  by  an 
alkaline  bath.  The  blue  and  the  yellow  give 
together  an  analysis  of  what  goes  to  make  the 
p'een  in  the  other  specimen. 


On,  a  Dilute  AUmnun  Preservative  Process. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Phoiof/rapJiic  Journal, 

Belsize,  Hampstead, 
Jan.  3,  ISr/X 

This  process  may  be  considered  as  a  modifica- 
tion of  Fothergill*8,  the  coDodionized  plate  on 
its  removal  from  the  nitrate  bath  being  simply 


washed  with  very  dilute  albumen,  and  after- 
wards with  water. 

Albumen,  to  each  ounce  of  which  3.  minims 
of  liquid  ammonia  and  its  own  bulk  of  water 
are  added,  is  beaten  up  in  the  usual  way,  al- 
lowed to  settle,  and  filtered  through  sponge;  it 
may  be  preserved  in  a  stoppered  bottle  witl^ 

camphor:  for  use,  I  ounce  is  diluted  with  water 
to  make  up  20  oz. 

The  success  of  this  process  appears  to  de- 
pend in  a  great  measure  on  the  prpper  degree 
of  dilution  of  the  albumen.  The  above  succeeds 
very  well ;  a  stronger  solution  seems  to  cause 
markings  on  the  plate  like  those  on  watered 
silk,  in  oonsequenoe  of  too  rapid  coagulation  : 
for  if  nitrate  of  silver  be  added  to  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  albumen,  a  dense  precipitate 
is  rapidly  formed;  but  if  the  albumen  be  much 
diluted,  a  precipitate  is  produced  only  after  the 
lapse  of  some  time,  and  in  a  finely-divided  state: 
this  is  the  condition  suitable  for  this  proces8. 
The  manipulation  for  stereoscopic  plates  is  as 
follows : — On  removing  the  plate  from  the  ni- 
trate bath,  let  it  drain  for  half  a  minute,  and 
wipe  the  back  with  blotting  paper,  the  lower 
edge  resting  on  a  small  pad  of  the  same  mate- 
rial ;  then  place  it  face  upwards  in  a  bath,  hav- 
ing a  well  at  one  end,  into  which  has  been 
previously  poured  about  2  oz,  of  the  dilute  al- 
bumen; lower  the  bath  rapidly,  so  that  a  wave 
of  the  fluid  may  flow  quickly  over  the  surlace 
of  the  plate ;  keep  it  flowing  backwards  and 
forwards  for  about  two  minutes,  or  until  the 
albumen,  which  at  first  was  dear,  has  become 
quite  milky,  and  does  not  appear  to  got  more 
so;  pour  it  off,  and  supply  its  place  with  water 
and  agitate.  The  plate  is  now  removed  by 
means  of  a  hook,  and  weU  washed  under  a  tap, 
and  finally  rinsed  with  distilled  water.  It  may 
be  set  aside  to  dry,  or  may  be  dried  rapidly 
before  a  red  fire  or  over  a  spirit  lamp. 

The  plates  thus  prepared  are  very  sensitive, 

30  seconds  to  1^  minute  being  siiflScient  to 

print  a  transparent  positive  by  means  of  an 

argand  gas-light, — ^plates  preserved  by  the  gc- 

i  latine  processes  rt^quiring  from  (5  to  8  times  jw 

'  long  with  the  same  negative  and  burner.     An 

'  exposure  of  4  minutes,  with  lens  of  5-ineh  focuH 

[  andf  stop,at  3o'clock  on  oneof  the  late  very  dull 

,  afternoons,  of  a  subject  containing  dark  masses 

i  of  trees  and  stumps,  ttc.  proved  sufficient  for 

■'  the  most  minute  detail  in  the  d;irk  parts.   The 

collodion  should  be  one  that  adheres  fimily  to 

i  the  glass,  although  the  tendency  to  separate  is 

1  not  80  great  in  this  as  in  the  gelatine  processes. 

I      The  developer  is  li  gi-ain   pyrogallic  a<;id 

;and^  citric  acid  to  the  ounce,  no  alcohol  or 

acetic  acid ;  the  ])lates  should  be  levelled  and 

well  washed  with  two  waters,  and  drained  l)o- 

fore  pouring  on  the  developer;  3  dio]>s  of  a  pure 
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30-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  should  be 
added  to  about  2  drachms  of  pyrogallic  solution 
and  mixed,  before  using ;  when  the  pietore  has 
appeared  in  cUl  its  details  (which  takes  consi- 
derably longer  than  with  wet  collodion),  more 
nitrate  (5  or  6  drops)  may  be  added  ta  blacken 
it»  pouring  off  and  well  mixing.  If  the  fiisst 
developer  becomes  much  deoomposed,  a  fresh 
quantity  should  be  mixed,  using  6  to  8  drops 
pr  more  nitrate  until  suifficient  intensity  is  ob- 
tained. 

It  will  be  found  (contrary  to  the  usual  in- 
structionsjthat  the  picture  mil  develope  cleaner 
and  darker,  and  the  pyrogallic  solution  become 
less  discoloured,  if  it  be  allowed  to  remain  at 
perfect  rest  on  the  levelling  stand  after  the  first 
wave  backwardfik  and  forwards  to  spread  the 
solution,  motion  appearing  to  cause  the  precipi- 
tate to  form  in  the  solution  instead  of  on  ike 
surface  of  the  exposed  parts. 

Fix  with  cyanide,  as  it  inquires  less  final 
washing  than  hypo. 

F.  GlTSSLKR  LlOTB. 


Reply  to  a  " Member"  on  the  Chemistry  of  the 
*'  FoOiergill  Process,"  and  to  "  W.  Z.,"  ex- 
plaining  the  catise   of,   and  hota  to  avoid, 
Cracks  in  Filnu 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal, 

Leamington,  Jan.  17t  1859. 

SiE, — A  "Member" — Journal  Dec.  21st — 
in  talang  exception  to  my  experiments  illus- 
trating chemicid  changes  that  take  place  in  the 
*'  FothergiU  Process,"  because  I  did  not  operate 
with  pure  albumen,  and  considering  that  the 
chloride  of  sodivaii  in  the  -white  of  egg  fully 
accowUs  for  all  the  reactions  I  observed  and 
recorded,  has  not  only  departed  from  the  sub- 
ject which  my  communication  was  intended  to 
explain,  viz.  '*  Chemistry  of  the  FothergiU 
Process,"  so  far  as  it  relates  to  preservative 
agent  (white  of  egg  or  albumen,  not  pure  albu- 
men), but  has  not  read,  or  omitted  to  notice,  the 
most  important  part  of  it ;  for  at  p.  77,  line 
(J  from  top  and  following  (Journal  Nov.  22), 
he  will  find  reactions  mentioned  that  cer- 
iainhf  could  not  be  2^^*odu4:€d  by  chloride  of 
silver,  I  must  confess  the  oxide  of  silver  test 
as  illustrating  the  formation  of  "  albuminate  of 
silver,*'  appears  open  to  this  objection;  but 
there  is  a  distinctive  difteronco  between  the 
opacity  produced  by  albumen  and  chloride  of 
sodium, — the  former  giving  the  chai-acteristic 
milku-ivhiti'  ju'ecipitato  of  its  cora^nnations 
with  silver,  and  the  latter  while,  witli  a  uluisli 
tendency  by  transmitted  light. 

From  your  correspondent's  communication,  it 
would  bo  inferred  I  had  advanced   that  the 


compound  formed  in  this  process  was  ^*  albu- 
minate of  silver,"  whereas  in  my  letter  it  is 
stated,  I  consider  that  term  a  misnomer,  and 
the  compound  to  be  one  of  albumen  with  the 
silver  salt,  and  not  the  base.  I  think,  in  the 
face  of  facts  mentioned,  and  your  correspond- 
ent's expressed  belief  in  the  existenoe  of  such 
a  salt  as  <<  albumiiiate  of  silver,"  we  were 
Mititled  to  some  reasons  for  his  supposing  that 
the  albumen  itself  does  not  play  any  other  port 
than  merely  a  convenient  vehicle  for  the  chlo- 
ride of  sodium,  more  particularly  as  in  that 
case  it  would  not  possess  any  advantage  over 
gelatine,  which  also  contains  that  salt,  <^  a 
solution  of  gum-arabic  with  chloride  of  sodium 
added  to  it. 

In  a  following  Number  (Jan.  6th),  a  cor- 
respondent (W.  B.)  complaina,  as  the  most 
serious  objection  to  the  **  FothergiU  Process,'' 
of  the  film  peeling  off  on  drying  after  fixing 
the  negatives ;  it  is  with  much  pleasure  I  am 
able  to  inform  your  correspondent  that  the 
process,  whan  properly  carried  on,  so  &r 
from  being  open  to  this  objection,  gives  a  film 
so  firm  that  negatives  have  been  printed  from 
without  being  varnished.  The  objection,  how- 
ever, is  liable  to  oocor  if  a  much  burger 
quantity  of  water  than  recommended  in  my 
instructions  be  used  for  washing  the  sensitized 
plate,  as  the  solution  of  silver  in  porous  cells 
of  collodion  becomes  too  dilute  to  form  a  gopd 
coagulum  with  the  albumen.  The  use  of 
cyanide  or  a  strong  solution  of  hypo  for  fixing 
plates  greasy  or  not  roughed  at  the  edges,  or 
albumen  not  carried  well  up  to  edge  of  plate, 
are  all  enemies  to  a  firm  film ;  in  fact  cyanide^ 
as  has  been  frequently  stated,  should  never  be 
used  for  fixing  albumen  pictures.  If  "  W.  L." 
will  attend  to  these  particulars,  I  feel  satisfied 
he  will  not  have  to  complain  of  want  of 
strength  of  film. 

AliFBEI)  KSEKS. 


RECEIVED. 


The  Photographic  Art  Annual,  illustrated.    Folio 
WilUam  Lav,  imi 


We  have  received  communications  firom  Mr.  Bunietl, 
Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte,  Mr.  Egbert  Moiham,  and  oth^'' 
valued  correspondents,  which,  together  with  replie*  w 
several  of  our  inquiring  friends,  muet  be  allowiHi  to 
remain  for  oiu*  next  Number  on  tlie  21st  iust. 


Letters  of  inquiry  to  the  Editor  can  only  be  answemi 
through  tlie  medium  of  Aus\\ers  to  Correspondent^. 

All  Communications  for  the  Journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Editor,  at  the  Publishers,  Messrs.  TATtoii 
and  ERAKCI3,  Bed  Lion  Court,  Fleet  IStrMt,  £.C. 
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BEING  THE 
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No.  79.  FEBEUAEY  22,  1859. 


LoTEBs  of  the  photographic  art  who  may  re- 
side at  a  distance  from  London  may  be  use- 
My  warned  that  the  Exhibition  of  Works 
nw  on  view  in  the  Suflfolk  Street  Galleiy, 
will  dose  for  the  season  in  the  first  week  in 
March. 

This  Exhibition,  our  friends  will  bo  pleased 
to  hear,  has  been  in  a  pecuniary  sense — ^per- 
haps also  as  regards  public  appreciation  of  our 
scientific  labours,  and  general  sendee  to  the 
world  of  artistic  students — ^the  most  successfdl 
which  the  Society  has  yet  held.  This  is  very 
eacouraging.  The  Prince  Consort,  our  august 
patron,  has  made  a  minute  and  very  satis&c- 
torj'  inspection  of  our  selected  treasures.^  Her 
Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  express 
her  interest  in  the  Exhibition,  and  to  permit 
M  to  hope  she  may  pay  us  a  visit  before  we 
close  our  doors.  Many  of  our  fellow-labourers 
la  the  cause  who  may  not  have  yet  honoured 
ua  with  a  call  at  Suffolk  Street  will,  we  trust, 
seize  the  opportunity,  before  it  is  too  late,  of 
comparing  notes  on  the  progress  we  may  have 
niade  from  year  to  year. 

A  most  popular  and  attractive  series  of  new 
pictures  has  been  added  to  the  Gallery  since 
we  last  met.  These  comprise  some  six-and- 
tventy  illustrations  of  the  great  and  beautiful 
tity  of  Lucknow,  the  chief  locality  of  the 
wtem  war.  Besides  portraits  of  a  phalanx 
of  Indian  heroes,  Lord  Clyde,  Napier,  Birch, 
Greathed,  and  many  othexB  known  to  fame, 
^  views  of  public  buildings  and  loodities  in 
the  city  connected  for  ever  with  the  chivalry 
of  Havelock,  and  the  successes  of  Outram  and 
^jde,  are  most  striking  and  memorable.  We 
may  specially  indicate : — 

Panoramic  View  of  Eaiser  Bagh,  showing 
about  half  the  palace, — a  panorama  taken  from 
the  northern  minaret  of  Ashruf  or  Dowlah's 
Mosque,  showing  Stone  Bridge,  Fort  Napier, 

▼OL.  V. 


Mosque  Mutchee  Bhoroun,  &c.,  Eesidencyy 
Chutter  MunzU,  Sunnder  Bagh,  Kudum  Bus- 
sorl,  Martini^re,  DilkooshsJi,  Moogul  Bagh, 
&c.,  in  extreme  distance ;  La  Martini^re ;  tiio 
Mosque  of  Ashrufoodowhdi,  Emambara  Square, 
taken  in  April  1858;  Napier's  Mosque  on 
Lutchmun  Tealah,  fortified  by  British,  April 
1858;  the  Chutter  Munzil  Palace  from  the 
River ;  the  Pavilion  in  Kaiser  Bagh  occupied  by 
officers  of  23rd  Fusileera ;  the  Mutchee  Bhwan 
from  head  of  Stone  Bridge,  demolition  in  fore- 
ground carried  out  by  British  for  defensive 
purposes,  April  1857;  the  Residency,  April 
1858 ;  Baillie  Guard.  Gate  from  outside,  on 
right  of  which  is  the  entrance  through  which 
Havelock's  force  entered  the  Residency  Sept. 
25th,  1857 ;  the  BaiUie  Guard  Gate  of  the 
Residency  from  inside,  Captain  Bazaar  and 
Clock  Tower  Gate  on  left.  Tombs  of  Saadat 
Ali  Ehan  and  his  wife  in  front,  Cawnpore 
Road  (right  front)  by  which  Havelock*s  force 
arrived,  and  entered  the  Residency  where  the 
horse  stands,  gate  being  barricaded,  April 
1 858 ;  the  Great  Emambara  of  Ashruf oodo wish, 
300  feet  long,  main  nave  54  feet  wide,  side 
aisles  27  feet,  carved  arched  roof;  and  "  Sin- 
gulis in  Orbe,"  Royal  Zenana  boat,  g^uard- 
ship  sunk  at  her  moorings,  on  left  Qiutter 
Munzil,  Furad  Buksh,  River,  Dil  Aram  or 
Heartsease,  the  first  day's  march  of  royalty 
from  Chutter  Munzil. 

These  admirable  views  give  us,  in  feust,  the 
pictorial  romance  of  this  terrible  war.  They 
are]  necessary,  as  our  contemporaries  say,  to 
an  understanding  of  the  war  now,  and  wOl  be 
indispensable  to  its  friture  historians. 

Some  of  our  friends,  as  we  find  from  those 
free  criticisms  on  the  Exhibitions  which  wo 
eamestiy  seek  for  our  own  guidance,  entertain 
a  fear  lest  the  printing  of  prices  in  our  Cata- 
logue may  lead  to  some  unexpected  abusM. 
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We  are  obliged  for  the  hint,  and  shall  watch 
the  experiment  with  the  greatest  care.  If  we 
see  reason  to  suspect  the  abuse  which  some  of 
our  Mendly  correspondents  dread,  we  shall  very 
serionsly  reconsider  the  reasons  which  have  in- 
duced us  to  test  by  experiment  a  plan  uiged 
upon  us  by  many  who  labour  earnestly  in  the 
cause.  We  may,  howeyer,  at  once  disabuse 
some  of  our  critics  of  a  fundamental  error 
which  appears  to  exist  in  their  minds.  The 
Society  has  no  interest  in  the  matter.  Prices 
are  affixed  to  works  in  the  Catalogue  solely  for 
the  convenience  of  the  public,  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  artist.  In  adopting  this  course, 
the  Council  of  the  Society  had  the  example 
before  them  of  every  artistic  society  in  "En- 
gland.  All  the  picture  exhibitions,  firom  the 
Royal  Academy  to  the  Female  Artists'  Society, 
maJke  known  the  prices  of  the  works  exhibit^. 
Some  do  so,  like  the  Academy,  by  a  list  in  a 
nde  room ;  others,  like  the  French  Exhibition, 
by  means  of  a  card  on  the  table ;  still  more, 
as  the  National  Institution  and  the  New  Water 
Colours,  by  plain  figures  of  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence  in  their  Catalogues.  Thus  the  Pho- 
tographic Sodety  only  follows  established 
forms.  There  may  be  solid  azgument  against 
our  course ;  but  it  is  not,  at  all  events,  the 
argument  of  novelty  or  innovation.  In  this, 
as  in  every  other  branch  of  their  administra- 
tion, the  Council  are  the  servants  of  their  col- 
leagues and  fellow-labourers;  they  are  not 
wedded  to  this  rule  of  publishing  prices  in  the 
Catalogue  beyond  the  reach  of  sound  reason. 

A  local  Photographic  Society  has  been  esta- 
blished at  Ryde,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  as  a 
branch  of  the  Philosophical  and  Scientific 
Society  of  that  island.  Mr.  Joseph  Paul  has 
taken  up  the  duties  of  Honorary  Secretary  to 
this  new  section.  We  wish  our  insular  friends 
every  success.  A  more  beautiful  and  attractive 
fi^ld  of  operations  nowhere  exists  in  these 
kingdoms — ^perhaps  not  in  Europe. 

We  have  received  a  communication  from  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society, 
asking  our  aid  in  collecting  memorials  of  Do- 
nati's  comet.  No  doubt  many  such  are  scat- 
tered in  negatives  about  the  country.  We 
take  the  liberty,  therefore,  of  entreating  any 
of  our  friends  who  may  have  made  photographic 
studies  of  the  various  phases  under  which  our 
late  celestial  visitor  was  visible  to  them,  to 
communicate  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Astzx>- 
nomical  Society. 

In  happy  connexion  with  the  service  which 
is  now  demanded  at  our  hands  in  the  name  of 
the  most  august  of  all  the  sciences^  we  beg 


again  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  success  of  Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue  in  taiiag 
a  stereoscopic  view  of  the  moon's  disk.   This 
success  is  so  complete  as  to  strike  the  reader 
like  a  miracle.    Here  is  our  poetical  neigh- 
bour, with  every  ridge,  seam,  volcanic  waste, 
and  mountainous  ruin,  brought  close  to  the 
eye,  as  the  globe  of  a  moderator-lamp.   The 
roundness  of  the  face  is  perfect.     A  msUe 
looking  at  Mr.  De  la  Rue's  moon  would  be  con- 
vinced that  it  is  not  a  slice  of  cheese ;  bnt  the 
poet  might  very  well  imagine  it  a  heaTcnly 
light.     We  have  seen  no  map  of  the  lunar 
smface  to  compare  in  fidelity  to  this  beautifiu 
work  of  art. 


The  Council  of  the  Photographic  Society^  i» 
proposing  to  print  in  the  Journal  abstracts  of 
papers  read  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings,  or  is^ 
giving  the  papers  at  lengthf  do  not  ^nor^ 
adopt  the  views  or  opinions  of  the  authors. 

No  notice  can  he  taken  of  anonymous  comimvMr 
cations.  Whatever  is  intended  for  iwsfrtwn 
must  he  authenticated  hy  the  name  and  adr 
dress  of  the  writer  ;  not  necessarily  forptih 
Ueationf  hut  as  a  guarantee  of  his  goodfd^' 

Ute  same  proviso  extends  to  commumeations  to 
the  Editor. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Okdinaby  Meetii^o. 

February  8,  1859. 

HoEATio  Ross,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  Meeting  were 
read  and  approved. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  balloted  for 
and  elected  members  of  the  Society: — ^Mr. 
HKVBr  SifiTH,  photographer ;  Mr.  G.  Rajis^t 
Wilson;  Mr.T.  Sprott,W.S.;  Mr.  A.  B.  Shaot, 
advocate;  Mr. G.W.Wiisow, photographer;  Sir 
W.  Keith  Mubsat,  Bart. 

There  were  sent  for  exhibition,  by  Mr.  Blair 
of  Perth,  specimens  of  his  carbon-printing  pro- 
oess,  as  described  in  the  *  Photographic  Notes' 
of  February  1st ;  and  by  Mr.  Zambra,  George 
Street,  specimens  of  photographs  on  enamelled 
glass,  stated  to  be  by  a  new  process. 

The  Chaibxak  then  proceeded  to  annonnoe 
the  result  of  the  competition  for  the  Socdety's 
medals  for  the  two  best  pictures  in  the  present 
Exhibition.  He  said :  It  is  now  my  plBaaing 
duty  to  announce  tiiat  tiie  medal  open  to  oom- 
petition  amongst  members  of  thas  Society  onlj. 
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lufi  been  gained  by  the  Bev.  T.  H.  BaveiXy  for  the 
picture^  No.  216, '  Pierreflttey  Pyrenees* ;'  and 
that  the  medal  q[wn  to  competLtioii  amongst 
photographers  generallj  has  been  gained  by 
Mr.  Lyndon  Smith,  fbr  his  picture,  No.  416, 
^  The  Bifliitg  Hist.'  I  may  at  the  same  time 
ooDgiatalate  these  gentlemen  upon  the  circnm- 
^taaee  that  the  votes  of  the  members  have 
awarded  the  medals  to  them  by  a  very  great 
BU^ority;  in  fact  it  is  almost  the  onanimons 
opinion  of  the  Society,  as  expressed  by  these 
fotes^  that  the  pictore  by  Mr.  Baven,  and  the 
pictoie  by  Mr.  Smith  are,  of  those  in  compe- 
tituA,  the  best  lA  the  Exhibition.  The  medals 
have  been  most  worthily  gained,  but,  I  think, 
6^eGially  so  in  the  case  of  our  Mend  Mr. 
fiaTen,who  has  followed  his  pursuit  in  foreign 
lands,  under  circumstances  doubtless  of  a  very 
discouraging  kind,  as  any  one  who  has  been 
placed  in  similar  drcumstanoes  is  prepared  to 
testify.  I  have  been  abroad  mysdf ;  and  the 
endlag  annoyances  to  which  I  was  subjected 
were  such  as  almost  caused  me  to  declare  I 
would  never  again  take  my  camera  to  the  Con- 
tinent. 

I  oould  have  wished  that  we  had  had  a  third 
medal  to  bestow.  This  would  doubtless  have 
been  awarded  to  Mr.  Eibble.  In  passing,  I 
may  state  that  I  gave  one  of  my  votes  to  Mr. 
Baven  and  the  other  to  Mr.  Eibble.  This 
goatleman's  picture  of  the  '  Express  Steamer' 
ift  (me  of  ^e  most  wonderful  pictures  ever  pro- 
dnoed.  Here  you  have  a  steamer  going  at  the 
late  of  twenty  miles  an  hour ;  and  yet  so  rapid 
is  the  execution  (although  taken  with  a  single 
kos  and  a  dry  plate),  that  there  is  not  a  single 
n^  out  of  place.  Mr.  Kibble  has  promised  to 
comn^omcate  to  the  Society  the  process  by 
which  his  wonderful  instantaneous  pictures  are 
taken ;  and  when  lie  does  so,  we  shall  all  be 
Qoder  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  him,  and  per- 
haps the  nature  of  lus  oonmiunication  may  be 
foch  as  to  warrant  us  in  assigning  him  a  place 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Ni^ice,  Daguerre, 
Old  Talbot,  our  early  photographic  fEithers. 

In  this  award  of  ihe  medals,  many  of  course 
feel  dinppointed ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  channs  of 
<Kir  art,  that  each  one  thinks  his  own.  pictures 
the  best  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
however  many  horses  start  in  a  race,  one  only 
«tt  gain  the  prize.  We,  the  beaten  horses 
(tor  I  myself  am  one  of  them),  must  just  en- 
deavoor  to  do  better  next  time. 

,^«  DwciiX,  advocate,  then  read  a  paper 
^P&  the  Law  of  Copyright,  as  applied  to 
«otogmphic  Works." 

^t  the  conclusion  of  tlie  paper,  the  Chair- 
^f  in  confeniog  on  Mr.  Duncan  the  thanks 
^  ttie  Society,  said—"  The  subject  of  copy- 
«  Bow&thtUted  taHajBolk  Steiek 


right  is  one  of  deep  importance  to  every  member 
<^  the  phot4^grapMc  body.  From  the  very  able 
paper  read  to-night,  I  gather  that  in  point  of 
fact  we  are  totally  unprotected  by  any  law  of 
copyright.  In  consequence  of  the  number  of 
complaints  of  the  piracy  of  photographic  works, 
I  wrote  last  year  to  Lord  Elcho,  to  see  if  he 
would  bring  a  bill  on  the  subject  before  Par- 
liament. ^Diis  he  promised  to  do  if  a  bill  was 
prepared  by  our  Society.  I  therefore  hope  that 
advantage  may  be  taken  of  this  opportunity  to 
have  the  law  of  copyright,  as  affecting  works 
of  photography,  put  on  a  more  satisfactory 
footing  than  it  is  at  present.'* 
The  Society  then  adjourned. 


On  the  Law  of  Copyright,  as  cepplied  to  Photo^ 
graphic  WorTcs,  By  Mr.  J.  M.  BtRCAir, 
Advocate,  Edinburgh. 

The  subject  of  the  presoit  paper  is  not  only 
one  of  great  interest,  arising  from  the  wide 
and  ever-extending  application  of  Photography 
to  artistic  and  other  purposes,  but  it  is  also  a 
subject  of  considerable  difficulty,  arising  mainly 
from  the  circumstance  that,  while  Photography 
had  been  introduced,  and  was  being  practised 
to  a  considerable  extent,  prior  to  the  date 
(1852)  of  the  15  &  16  Vict.  cap.  12  (which, 
among  other  purposes,  was  passed  expressly 
with  the  view  of  removing  doubts  in  regard  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  provisions  of  two  pre- 
vious Acts,  conferring  copyright  in  engravings 
and  prints,  applied),  no  especial  mention  of 
photographic  pictures  or  prints  is  made  in  that 
statute.  To  this  element  of  difficulty  another 
may  be  added,  which  is,  that  while  Photo- 
graphy does  unquestionably  and  in  an  emin^t 
degree  embrace  one  of  the  grand  character- 
istics of  those  processes  to  which  it  was  the 
aim  of  the  statute  to  extend  the  privilege  of 
cop3n^ht,  viz.  that  of  self-multiplication  or 
reproduction,  this  result  the  art  of  sun-paint- 
ing achieves  by  a  different,  and  in  many  respects 
a  much  less  laborious,  modus  operandi  than 
the  tedious,  expensive,  and  difficult  manipula- 
tory process  of  engraving  or  etching  on  steel 
or  copper  plates. 

The  limits  of  a  paper  read  to  this  Society 
are  such  as  to  exclude  the  possibility,  on  my 
part,  of  fully  explaining,  far  less  exhausting  the 
topic  in  hand.  My  purpose  will  be  attained  if 
I  succeed  in  explaining  to  you  such  of  the  lead- 
ing principles  of  the  law  of  copyright  as  will 
enable  me  to  apply  these  principles  to  the 
rights  of  authors  and  owners  of  photographic 
subjects— I  do  not  say  successfully,  but  in 
such  an  intelligible  manner  as  will  enable  you 
to  judge  of  my  success  or  failure  in  this  respect, 
fbr  youiselves. 
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The  law  of  Copyright  holds,  with  respect  to 
literary  productions,  very  much  the  same  place 
as  the  law  of  Patent  does  with  respect  to  mate- 
rial inventions.  Both  are  expedients  to  which 
the  wise  and  enlightened  policy  of  law  has  had 
recourse  to  secure,  in  a  more  effectual  manner 
than  otherwise  it  would  have  been  possible  to 
do,  the  fruits  of  their  skill,  genius,  and  taste 
to  the  inventor,  the  scholar,  and  the  artist — to 
reward 

**  The  keen  inyention  of  some  visorouB  mind 
Which  gleaned  from  Scienoe  gifts  for  all  manlkind." 

Without  attempting  a  formal  definition  of 
"  Copyright,"  I  may  describe  it  as  an  exclu- 
sive right  of  reproducing  an  original  literary 
work  or  work  of  art,  conferred  by  law  on,  or 
extended  to,  the  author  of  that  work  for  a 
given  period  after  the  date  of  its  publication. 
I  use  tiie  phrase,  *  after  the  date  of  its  publi- 
cation,' advisedly,  because  before  that  date  the 
right  of  an  author  to  multiply  copies  of  his 
work  does  not,  properly  spealang,  partake  of 
the  character  of  a  privilege — ^which  copyright 
unquestionably  implies — ^but  is  nothing  else 
than  the  exercise  of  the  natural  right  of 
ownership  possessed  by  the  author  in  common 
with  any  other  proprietor  in  property  which  is 
BtiU  within  lus  own  immediate  possession,  and 
which  in  no  sense,  and  to  no  effect,  has  been 
parted  with  by  him.  The  distinction  now  ad- 
verted to  between  a  right  of  ownership  and  of 
copyright,  which  it  is  of  the  very  first  import- 
ance clearly  to  realize  and  constantly  to  keep  in 
view,  was,  in  the  recent  case  of  Jefferysv.Boosey, 
4  House  of  Lords  Cases,  p.  815,  thus  adverted  to 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor  (Cranworth)  : — "  So 
long  as  a  literary  work  remains  unpubliBhed  at 
all,  it  has  no  existence  except  in  the  mind  of  its 
author,  or  in  the  papers  in  which  he  for  his  own 
eonvenience  may  have  embodied  it.  Copyright, 
defined  to  mean  the  exclusive  right  of  multi- 
plying copies,  commences  at  the  instant  of 
publication."  The  publication  of  a  literary 
work — ^which  means  the  imparting  of  it  to  the 
public  in  such  a  way  as  that  they  may  lawfully 
enjoy,  and  in  a  certain  sense  lawfully  appro- 
priate it  to  themselves — must  precede  the 
existence  of  an  exclusive  privilege  in  regard 
to  it,  created  in  favour  of  its  author  by  the 
law  of  copyright.  By  publication — which 
Lord  Brougham  has  described  as  <'  the  overt 
act  establishing  authorship  " — the  author  of  a 
work  has  then  ceased  to  be  the  exclusive  pro- 
prietor of  that  work ;  but  in  virtue  of  his 
character  of  author  of  it,  a  species  of  monopoly 
is  by  law  created  in  his  favour,  which,  like  the 
operation  of  a  patent  granted  to  an  inventor, 
secures  to  him,  for  a  given  time,  after  the  lite- 
rary work  has  been  published,  a  right  to  prevent 


the  public  from  reproducing,  without  his  con- 
sent, copies  of  that  work. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  print- 
ing into  England,  by  Caxton,  in  1474,  the 
question  as  to  the  right  of  multiplying  copies 
of  literary  productions  was  not  likely  to  at* 
tract  much  attention,  because  the  labour  in- 
volved in  copying  MSS.  must  necessarily  have 
been  such  as  to  inteipose  a  practical  barrier 
against  this  being  done  to  any  great  extent. 
A  very  different  state  of  matters,  however, 
necessarily  followed  the  introduction  into  thin 
country  of  the  art  in  question ;  and  the  faci- 
lities liiereby  created  of  multiplying  and  cir- 
culating the  works  of  literary  men  natnrallj 
suggested  the  application  of,  or,  to  speak  with 
greater  precision,  gave   birth  to  the  law  of 
copyright.    Whether  the  former  or  the  latter 
of  these  two  expressions  is  the  more  appro- 
priate, was  for  long  a  matter  of  opinion  on 
which  the  learned  were  not  agreed.    By  some 
it  was  maintained  that  copyright  existed  at 
common    law   antecedently  to   the    8th  of 
Queen  Anne,  cap.  19,  which  statute  introduced 
and  imposed  severe  penalties  on  literary  pira- 
cies.   The  explanation  above  given  of  copy- 
right, which  describes  it  as  a  species  of  mono- 
poly, implies  (for  monopolies  do  not  exist  at 
common  law)  that  copyright  is  exclusively  the 
creature  of  statute.     As  this  opinion  has  oV 
tained  the  distinct  and  unequivocal  approval  of 
Lords  Cranworth,  Brougham,  and  Sc.  Leonardo 
in  the  above  case  of  Jefferys,  the  matter  maj 
now  be  considered  as  settled.  Nor  is  a  rcferenci 
to  this  question,  and  to  the  dicta  of  them 
eminent  Judges  with  regard  to  it,  unworthj 
of  attention.     Because  as  the  right  of  copy- 
right may  now  be  held  to  be  one  which  is  not 
recognized  at  conmion  law,  but  which  owes  its 
existence  entirely  to  statute,  it  follows  that  th« 
privileges  thereby  conferred  can  be  extended 
to  photographic  pictures  and  productions  gene- 
rally only  in  so  fkr  as  these  works  are  induded 
(for,  as  already  remarked,  they  are  not  expressly 
mentioned  by  statute)  within  the  category  of 
matters  falling  within  the  scope   and  inten- 
tion of  the  terms  employed  by  the  15  &  16 
Vict.  cap.  12.     Without  troubling   you  with 
a  specific  enumeration  of  all  those  literary  and 
artistic  works  to  which  the  law  has  extended 
the  privileges  of  copyright,  and  of  the  several 
Acts  of  Parliament  which  have  enacted  that 
law,  1  shall  at  once  address  myself  to  the  law 
of  copyright  in  reference  to  that  section  of 
artistic  productions  which  are    denominated 
prints  or  engravings,  as  these  seem  to  me  most 
nearly  to  resemble  photographs   of   all  th« 
enumerated  artistic  productions  protected  by 
copyright,  and  to  form  the  categories  within 
which — ^to  entitle  photographic  pictures  to  claim 
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the  priyil6geB  of  dopyright — thej  mtut  be 
shown  to  Ml  nnderthe  ezpreasions  used  in  tiie 
Act  of  1852.     After  haying  shortly  explained 
the  law  of  copyright  in  r^ard  to  tiieee  works 
of  art,  I  shall  then  attempt  to  apply  these 
piindples  to  the  class  of  artistio  productions 
to  which  the  term  <<  Fhotographio ''  is  applied. 
The  Copyright  Acts,  in  reference  to  prints 
and  engravings^  are  five  in  number^  viz.  the 
Act8(tf  8  Geo.  n.  cap.  13;  7  Geo.  in.  cap.  38; 
17  Geo.  m.  cap.  67 ;  6  A  7  WiU.  IV.  cap.  69, 
md  the  10  it  16  Vict  cap.  13.    To  the  terms 
of  three  only  of  these  Acts,  however,  shall  I 
require  to  direct  your  attention,  as  the  provi- 
aonsrf  twoof  them,  vis.  thel7Geo.  HE. cap. 
57,  and  the  6^7  MTill.  IV.  cap.  69,  do  not 
M  within  the  Boope  of  the  present  paper.  The 
object  of  the  former  of  these  two  Acts  was  to 
^ble  engravers  to  sue  for  and  recover  penal- 
ties in  the  case  of  the  contravention  of  their 
lighti ;  and  the  latter  was  passed  to  extend  the 
privileges  of  copyright  in  prints  and  engravings 
tolielaiuL  The  terms  of  the  Act  of  8  Geo.  U. 
cap.  13,  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  for  our  present 
Pjupose  to  quote  them,are  as  follows:  ''Whereas 
(hTen  persons  have  by  their  ovm  genius,  in- 
dwtiy,  pains,  and  expense,  invented  and  en- 
pwi^  and  worked  in  messotinto  or  chiaro-* 
sciuo  sets  of  historical  and  other  prints,  in 
^opes  to  have  reaped  the  sole  benefit  of  their 
labouTB,"  Ac.)  for  remedy  whereof,  Ac.  be  it 
enacted,  that  from  and  after  the  24th  of  June, 
1735,  "  every   person  who  shall  invent  and 
^ieagn,  engrave,  etch,  or  work  in  mezzotinto 
w  chiaroscuro,  or  from  his  own  works  or 
mventions  shall  cause  to   be  designed  and 
engraved,  etched,   or  worked  in  mezzotinto 
or  chiaroscuro  any  historical  or  other  print  or 
prints,  shall  have  the  sole  right  and  liberty  of 
printing  and  reprinting  the  same  for  the  term 
of  fourteen  years,  to  commence  from  the  day 
of  the  first  publishing  thereof,  which  shall  be 
Wy  ffligraved  with  the  name  of  the  proprietor 
of  each  plate  and  printed  on  every  such  print 
or  prints,"  Ac. 

There  are  three  points  deserving  of  attention 
|n  this  enactment,  viz.  1st,  it  proceeds  on  the 
Qidactive  ground  of  genius,  industry,  pains,  and 
expense  having  been  applied ;  2nd,  it  applies 
to  the  case  only  of  an  engraving,  etching,  or 
print,  detigTud  by  the  engraver,  or  by  one  who 
cwMes  it  to  be  engraved ;  and  3rd,  the  benefits 
of  the  enactment  are  limited  to  engravings, 
etchings,  &c.  of  historical  or  other  prints. 

This  Act  having  been  found  ineffectual  for 
the  objects  intended  to  be  by  it  secured,  the 
^  of  7  Geo.  in.  cap.  38,  was  passed,  which, 
«ter  mentioning  this  as  its  iuductive  ground, 
provides,  «'That  from  and  after  the  1st  Janu- 
ary, 1767,  all  and  every  prasonor  persons  who 


shall  Invent  or  design,  engrave,  etch,  or  work 
in  mezzotinto  or  chiaroscuro,  or  from  liis  own 
work,  design  or  invention,  shall  cause  or  pro« 
cure  to  be  designed,  engraved,  etched,  or  worked 
in  mezzotinto  or  chiaroscuro,  any  historical 
print  or  prints,  or  any  print  or  prints  of  any 
portrait,  conversation,  landscape,  or  architee- 
ture,  map,  chart,  or  plan  or  any  other  print  or 
prints  whatsoever,  shall  have  and  are  hereby 
dedared  to  have  the  benefit  and  protection  of 
the  said  Act  and  this  Act,  under  the  restrictions 
and  limitations  hereinafter  mentioned : . . . .  And 
be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid, 
that  from  and  after  the  said  Ist  January^ 
1767,  all  and  every  person  or  persons  who  shidl 
engrave,  etch,  or  work  in  mezzotinto  or  chia- 
roscuro, or  cause  to  be  engraved,  etched,  or 
worked,  any  print  taken  from  any  picture^ 
drawing,  model,  or  sculpture,  either  ancient  or 
modem,  shall  have  and  are  hereby  declared  to 
have  the  benefit  and  protection  of  the  said  Act 
and  this  Act  lor  the  term  hereinalter  men- 
tioned (t.  t,  twenty-eight  years  from  date  of 
publication),  in  like  manner  as  if  such  print 
had  been  engraved  or  drawn  from  the  original 
design  of  such  graver,  etcher,  or  draftsman,'* 
drc. 

In  this  enactment  there  are  also  three  points 
worthy  of  attention,  viz.  1st,  to  the  dass  of 
prints,  historical  and  others  mentioned  in  the 
Act  of  Geo.  II.,  there  is  especially  added  prints 
oi  any  portrait,  conversation,  landscape,  or 
architecture,  and  maps,  plans,  and  dbarts; 
2nd,  the  benefits  of  copyright  are  not  confined, 
as  in  the  former  statute,  to  engravings  of  de- 
signs, ditignedhy  the  engraver  or  by  the  party 
who  procures  that  design  engraved,  but  these 
benefits  are  extended  to  engravings  of  designs 
by  way  of  picture,  drawing,  model,  or  sculpture 
although  not  designed  by  tiie  engraver  or  by  the 
party  procuring  tihe  same  to  be  engraved ;  and 
3rd,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  period  of  the 
endurance  of  the  copyright  is  extended  from 
fourteen  to  twenty-eight  years. 

Hie  enactment  contained  in  15  &  16  Vict, 
cap.  12,  to  which  I  would  call  attention,  is  that 
set  forth  in  the  13th  section  of  the  statute, 
which  is  expressly  passed  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  the  extent  to  which  the  Acts  rela^ 
ting  to  copyright  in  engravings  apply,  and 
which  expressly  provides  that  the  terms  en*- 
gravings  and  prints  are  ''  intended  to  include 
prints  taken  by  lithography  or  any  other  me- 
chanical process  by  which  prints  or  impressionB 
of  drawings  or  designg  are  capable'  of  being 
multiplied  indefinitely;  and  the  said  Acts  shall 
be  construed  accordingly." 

Now,  before  proceeding  to  examine  how  tar 
photographic  pictures  may  be  held  to  fall 
within  the  expressions  of  drawings  or  dengas 
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capable  of  being  multiplied  indefinitely  by  me- 
chanical processes,  allow  me  to  draw  attention 
to  the  following  three  circumstances  which  are 
deserving  of  special  notice: — Ist,  that  the  13th 
section  of  the  statute  last  referred  to,  appears 
expressly  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  Act 
for  the  very  purpose  of  explaining  how  far  the 
provisions  of  the  two  former  Acts  in  regard  to 
copyright  in  engravings  were  to  apply,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  doubts  as  to  whether 
certain  prints  or  engravings  did  or  did  not  fall 
within  the  scope  of  their  provisions;  2nd,  that 
the  section  in  question  especially  alludes  by 
name  to  a  mechanical  process  of  multiplying 
indefinitely  engravings  or  prints,  viz.  litho- 
graphy, which  process  is  here  for  the  first 
time  mentioned  in  connexion  with  copyright  in 
engravings  and  prints;  and,  lastly,  that  al- 
though, as  already  mentioned,  photography — 
which  is  eminently  a  process  of  multiplying 
indefinitely  drawings  or  designs  as  well  as 
other  pictorial  representations — was  an  art 
which  was  in  operation  several  years  at  least 
before  the  date  of  the  statute  in  question 
(1852),  that  process  is  nowhere  mentioned 
therein. 

Having  thus  so  far  paved  the  way  to  an  ex- 
amination of  the  question  under  review,  let  us 
advance  a  step  further  in  our  subject,  by  ex- 
amining and,  if  possible,  ascertaining  what  pho- 
tographic pictures  or  prints  are. 

As  at  present  practically  applied,  the  pho- 
tographic art  consists  in  transferring  to  the 
surface  of  certain  substances,  by  the  chemical 
action  of  light,  the  image  of  some  object,  picture, 
or  landscape,  either  directly  by  the  positive,  or 
indirectly  by  the  negative  process,  whereby 
the  outline  and  shadmg  of  the  original  are 
represented,  but  without  the  realization  of 
colour,  i^m  this  definition  or  description 
of  photography,  it  will  be  remarked  that  while 
the  means  employed  by  the  artist,  and  the 
peculiar  agent  by  which  the  sun-picture  is 
realized  and  developed,  differ  essentially  from 
the  means  and  materialB  made  use  of  by  the 
engraver  on  steel,  copper,  or  wood,  the  pic- 
torial results  obtained  by  these  two  processes 
are  in  certain  essential  particulars  very  similar 
to  each  other ;  and  the  similarity  between  them 
is  still  further  observable  in  this,  that  they  are 
both  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  mechanical  pro- 
cesses by  which  pictures  or  prints  may  be  in- 
pefinitel^  multiplied.  To  complete  the  analogy 
now  adverted  to,  it  is  proper  to  add  that  within 
the  last  few  years  the  ingenuily  and  skiU  of 
Macpherson  of  Rome,  Fox  Talbot,  and  Paul 
Pretsch  have  introduced  the  three  processes  of 
photolithography,  photoglyphs,  and  photogal- 
vanographs,  whereby  the  negatives  of  some  pic- 
tures may  be  product  on  stone  or  metal  plates, 


whence  positives  of  these  pictures  may  be 
indefinitely  multiplied.  As  I  understand  that 
patents  have  been  obtained  for  the  two 
latter  processes,  it  seems  to  me  j^racticany 
unnecessary  specially  to  refer  to  them  in  the 
present  paper. 

The  classification,  therefore,  of  i^iotographio 
works,  so  far  as  regards  the  distinctive  methods 
employed  for  producing  pictures,  ia  into  positive 
photographs  ;  photographs  taken  negatively  or 
by  the  negative  process ;  and  photolithographs. 
Now,  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  subjects  whose 
pictorial  representation  it  is  the  aim  of  pho- 
tography to  delineate,  these  may  be  divided 
into  simple  pictures  and  composition  pictures. 
From  the  peculiar  means  employed  by  the 
photographer  in  producing  a  picture,  it  is  im- 
possible that  his  woHl  can  ever  daim  for  itself 
the  title  of  an  artistic  creation.     It  can  never 
be  anything  but  a  pictorial  r^produUion.    As 
there  can  be  no  shadow  without  a  substance, 
so  there  can  be  no  photograph  without  an 
actually  existing  material  object.    Unlike,  in 
this  respect,  the  painter  and  the  sculptor,  who 
can  draw  from  the  ideal  world  of  imagination 
the  artistic  realities  wMch  they  create,  the 
photographer  cannot  for  one  moment  leave  tho 
sphere  of  material  existences.     The  creations 
of  fancy  are  beyond  the  ken  even  of  that 
agent  which  he  employs,  whose  properties, 
mighty  and  subtle  os  they  be,  are  powerless 
to  detect,  far  less  embody  the  unsubstantial 
forms  of  thought.    Hence  it  follows  that  the 
only  originality  which  any  photographic  picture 
can  boast  of,  is  that  which  arises  from  the 
artificial  grouping  or  arrangement  of  the  objects 
represented  by  the  picture,  as  opposed  to  that 
natural  arrangement  of  those  objects  which 
existed  independentiy  of  the  artist.  The  latter 
pictures  I  denominate  simple ;  and  the  former, 
composition  pictures.    When  an  artist  photo- 
graphs a  natural  cluster  of  rocks,  a  pile  of 
buildings,  or  a  group  of  people,  dec.,  he  pro- 
duces what  I  mean  by  the  term  a  simple  pic- 
ture ;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  he  produces  a 
picture  which  embodies  a  grouping  of  objects 
artificially  arranged  by  the  artist  himself,  such 
as  Rejlander's  "  Two  Ways  of  life,"  or  Robin- 
son's  "  Fading  Away,"  he  produces  what  I 
mean  by  tho  term  a  composition  picture. 

Although  no  distinction,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  need  be  taken  between  positive  photo- 
graphs and  photographs  negatively  obtained, 
as  regards  the  application  to  them  of  the  law 
of  copyright  used  in  its  strict  legal  sense,  I 
have  thought  it  convenient  to  contrast  these 
two  kinds  of  photographs  for  the  purpose  of 
alluding  to  certain  rights  connected  with  the 
latter  class,  which  I  think  are  sometimes 
erroneously  viewed  as  falling  withiii  the  term 
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''  copyright/'  and  which  may  be  here  disposed 
of.  I  shall  attempt  to  illustrate  my  meaning 
by  two  examples.  Thus :  if  I  go  to  a  photo- 
graphic artist  who  happens  to  adopt  the  positive 
prooees  and  agree  with  him  that  for  a  given  sum 
hc\  shall  funush  me  with  a  likeness  of  myself, 
that  likeness  on  being  presented  to  me  becomes 
mine  in  exchange  for  the  price  paid;  and,  on 
the  prindples  of  the  law  of  ownership,  neither 
that  artist  nor  any  other  person  can  use  my 
likeness  to  copy  fiom,  without  my  consent. 
In  the  case  now  supposed,  I  carry  away  with 
me,  in  the  shape  of  the  positive  photograph,  all 
the  likeness  of  me  the  artist  has  taken.  There 
is  nothing  left  of  this  likeness  with  the  artist 
which  he  can  use  (if  he  were  so  inclined)  for 
the  purpose  of  repeating  my  likeneas.  Suppose, 
however,  that  on  another  occasion  I  go  to  a 
different  photographic  artist,  and  one  who 
happens  to  adopt  the  negative  procoss,  and 
that  I  agree  with  him  for  a  certain  sum  that 
he  shall  furnish  me  with  a  likeness  of  myself. 
The  likeness  which  he  hands  me  no  doubt 
becomes  mixie  in  return  for  the  price  paid ;  but, 
m  carrying  it  away  with  me,  I  am  not,  as  in 
the  former  case,  carrying  away  all  the  likeness 
the  artist  has  made  of  me :  for  he  still  retains 
the  negative,  and  indeed  primary  likeness ;  and 
if  he  may  from  that  negative  repeat  at  pleasure 
my  likeness  and  dispose  thereof,  I  cannot  be 
said  to  have  bought  the  likeness  which  he  took 
of  me,  but  merely  a  copy  of  that  likeness. 
Now  it  may  be  quite  trae  that,  in  the  case 
sapposed  (I  being  the  subject  of  the  portrait), 
the  artist  might  have  no  object  to  gain  in 
throwing  off,  from  his  negative,  likenesses  of 
me,  because  these  would  bring  him  no  pecuniary 
retain.  In  such  circumstances  he  woidd  rub  off 
the  collodion  from  his  glass  plate — ^thus  efihcing 
my  image — and  have  it  in  readiness  to  receive 
that  of  a  more  notorious  and  profitable  indivi- 
doal,  whose  likenesses,  let  it  be  supposed,  would 
be  eagerly  bought  up  by  the  public.  Whether 
in  the  case  last  mentioned  the  artist  could, 
without  consent  of  the  party  whose  likeness  is 
taken,  make  useof  the  negative  likeness  ho  took, 
to  repeat  therefrom  positive  likenesses  and  dis- 
pose thereof,  is  a  point  of  law  which,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  has  not  yet  been  decided.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  that  its  decision  coidd  depend 
on  the  law  of  copyright.  It  woidd  depend  on 
the  nature  of  the  contract  entered  into  between 
the  artist  and  bis  subject — ^from  a  consideration 
of  what  it  was  tiiat,  for  the  sum  agreed  upon, 
he  engaged  to  supply,  and  whether  the  acci- 
dental circumstance  of  his  happening  to  take 
likenesses  by  the  negative  process  conferred  on 
him  a  right  of  property  in  that,  viz.  the  likeness, 
in  which  he  certainly  would  have  had  no  right 
had  ho  happened  to  adopt  the  positive  process. 


Having  made  these  remarks,  which  I  trust 
will  assist  you  in  realizing  the  distinction  I 
wish  to  draw  between  a  right  of  ownership  and 
one  of  copyright,  let  me  now  attempt  to  apply 
the  principles  involved  in  the  latter  right  to 
photographic  works.  For  this  inquiry  these 
works  may,  as  already  mentioned,  be  divided 
into  jnctures  taken  by  the  ordinary  processes  of 
photography  (whether  negative  or  positive), 
and  pictures  taken  by  the  photolithographie 
process.  TPor  the  reason  above  given,  viz. 
that  patents  have  been  obtained  for  the  pro- 
cesses of  photoglyphs  and  photogalvanographs, 
neither  of  these  processes  need  be  specially 
alluded  to.)  As  regards  photolithographie 
pictures,  I  think  there  is  some  ground  for 
hazarding  the  opinion  that  the  law  of  copy- 
right does  extend  to  them.  From  the  mode  in 
which  they  are  obtained,  they  seem  to  £edl  fairly 
enough  within  the  terms  of  the  Act  15  <fe  16 
Yict.  cap.  12f  which  expressly  extends  this 
privilege  of  copyright  to  <' prints  taken  by 
Uthography."  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  this 
particular  mode  of  writing  upon  stone,  whereby 
prints  or  impressions  are  capable  of  being  in- 
definitely multiplied,  was  not  known  to  the 
legislatm^  when  the  Act  in  question  was  passed, 
viz.  in  1852 ;  but  if  I  may  judge  of  the  skill, 
labour,  and  ingenuity  required  successfully  to 
carry  out  this  process,  from  a  description  thereof 
as  given  in  the  number  of  the  '  Photographic 
Notes'  for  January  1857  (for,  not  being  myself 
a  photographer,  I  am  practically  unacquainted 
with  the  difficulties  of  the  process),  it  would 
seem  thatit  is  one  which  is  certainly  not  less  diffi- 
cult to  be  realized  than  was  the  art  of  lithography 
as  practised  when  the  Act  in  question  became 
law ;  and  as  the  13th  section  of  the  statute  was 
evidently  intended,not  for  the  purpose  of  limit- 
ing, but  rather  of  extending  the  benefits  of  the 
lawof  copyright  to  certain  processes  of  printing, 
and  as  the  process  in  question  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  writing  upon  stone,  there  is  some  reason 
for  the  opinion  tiiat  it  fiEdls  within  the  generic 
term  of  <<  Lithography"  as  occurring  in  the 
Act.  It  is  right,  however,  to  call  attention  to 
the  qualifying  expressions  in  connexion  with 
which  the  term  lithography  is  used.  The  ex- 
pressions are  '^  Lithography,  or  any  other 
mechanical  process  by  which  prints  or  impres- 
sions of  drawings  or  designs  are  capable  of  being 
multiplied  indefinitely."  J£  these  words  draw-' 
ings  or  designs  are  held  to  bo  taxative  or 
limiting,  rather  than  descriptive  or  explana- 
tory terms,  a  doubt  may  arise  as  to  whether 
the  law  of  copyright  can  be  extended  to  photo- 
lithographic prints,  unless  they  are  in  point  of 
ftict  prints  of  drawings  or  designs  in  the  strict 
sense  of  these  words.  Now,  in  r^;ard  to  the 
meaning  of  these  terms,  it  is  right  that  I 
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sboiild  mentiiHi^  fint,  that  the  word  drawing 
does  not  occur  ia  the  Act  of  Geo.  II.,  but  for 
the  first  time  ia  the  Act  of  Geo.  III. ;  and 
second,  that  I  should  remind  you  that  the 
Act  of  Geo.  III.,  in  which  this  term  does  occur, 
spedallj  provided  that  copyright  was  to  extend 
not  only  to  historical  and  other  prints,  though 
not  designed  by  the  engraver,  or  by  him  who 
obtained  the  print  engraved  (whidiwas  the 
limit  in  the  preceding  Act),  but  also  to  prints 
of  portraits,  conversations,  landscapes,  archi- 
tecture, maps,  plans,  or  charts.  Taking  these 
two  points  into  consideration,  and  further 
bearing  in  mind  that  one  object  of  the  Act  of 
Yiotoria  was  to  give,  by  way  of  explanation,  an 
extended  range  to  the  copyright  laws,  it  would 
seem  to  be  no  unwarrantable  construction  of 
the  term  drawings,  as  occurring  in  this  statute, 
to  consider  it  as  tantamount  to  pictorial  com- 
positions generally.  In  so  feu:  as  regards  the 
other  term  above  alluded  to,  viz.  designs,  it 
occurs  both  in  the  Act  of  Geo.  II.  and  of  Geo. 
UI.,  and  in  both  instances  implies  originatity 
on  the  part  of  the  engraver,  or  of  him  who 
obtains  the  print  designed  by  himself,  engraved. 
In  the  Act  of  Victoria,  however,  where  it  is  used 
for  the  first  time  as  a  substantive,  I  think 
there  is  ground  for  the  remark  that  it  does 
not  necessarily  imply  the  idea  of  originality,  but 
was  intended,  along  with  the  word  drawings, 
to  include  all  kinds  of  pictorial  compositions. 
This  point,  however,  which  I  think  is  not  unat- 
tendeid  with  difficulty,  will  at  once  suggest 
itself  to  every  photographer  as  one  of  very 
great  importance.  An  immense  number,  per- 
haps the  great  majority,  of  photographic  pic- 
tures, are  delineations  of  groups  and  scenes, 
which  on  the  one  hand  are  copied  firom  no 
drawings,  and  on  the  other  imply  no  design, 
in  the  sense  of  originality,  on  the  part  of  the 
artist,  but  are  taken  for  the  first  time  from 
actual  scenes  in  nature,  to  which  the  artificial 
terms  of  a  picture  or  design  cannot  with  accu- 
racy be  applied.  If,  therefore,  the  privileges 
of  copyright  are  to  extend  to  photolitiiographs 
only  in  so  far  as  these  are  prints  or  impres- 
sions, obtained  by  this  process,  of  drawings  or 
designs  in  the  ordinary  and  strict  meaning  of 
these  terms,  it  follows  that  the  benefits  of 
copyright  in  regard  to  this  department  of 
photographic  productions  are  veiy  [much  cir- 
cumscribed. 

Having  thus  attempted  to  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  the  principles  of  the  law  of  copyright  as 
these  may  afiect  pictures  taken  by  the  photo- 
lithographic process,  allow  me  now  to  allude  to 
the  application  of  these  principles  as  regards 
photographic  pictures  generally  —  excepting 
therefrom,  for  the  reason  already  mentioned, 
photoglyphs  and  photogalvanographs.  The  pic- 


tures falling  within  this  category  embrace, 
1st,  positive  photographs;  and  2nd,  negative 
photographs,  produced  by  one  or  other  of  the 
various  processes  practised  by  artists,  as  the 
albumen,  the  collodion,  the  waxed-paper,  the 
coUodio-albumen  process,  &c, 

As  regards  the  former  class  of  pictures,  vix. 
positive  photographs,  a  little  oonsideiatiQn  of 
the  principles  of  copyright  will  be  sofficient 
to  show  that,  as  the  law  at  present  stands,  no 
such  right  can  attach  to  them.     Copyright,  in 
reference  to  any  subject,  implies  and  presup- 
poses two  elements  as  existing  in  oonnexioB 
with  that  subject, — ^viz.,  1st,  that  the  subjeot 
does  &om  its  character  imply  an  inherent 
capacity  of  indefinite  self-reproduction  or  re- 
petition ;  and  2nd,  that  the  subject  so  capable 
off  being  reproduced,  has  been  so  parted  with 
by  its  author,  that  some  one,  other  than  he, 
might,  if   not  restrained   by  law,  be  able, 
without  his  consent,  to  benefit  by  the  industrj 
of  the  author  of  that  subject,  and  reproduoe 
indefinitely  that  subject  which  is  the  result  of 
his  labour — or,  in  otiier  words,  that  the  subject 
has  been  published.    Now  observe:  a  positive 
photograph  is  in  all  cases  devoid  of  the  former 
element,  that,  viz.,  of  inherent  self-reproduo- 
tion.     It  is  no  doubt  quite  true  that  the  posi- 
tive picture  in  question  might  be  copied,  say 
byi  the  negative  process,  and  might  thus  in- 
directly be  repeated  ad  infinitum ;  but  the  law 
of  copyright  then  (assuming  it  to  exist  at  all) 
would  attach  not  to  the  positive,  but  to  the 
negative  picture.      This   may  appear  to  be 
somewhat  strange  law,  and  to  involve  little 
more  justice  than  is  implied  in  the   popular 
maxim  of  '<  robbing  Peter  to  pay  PauL"    But 
such  is  not  the  case.     In  the  case  supposed, 
the  positive  picture  does  not  require  the  aid  of 
copyright  to  protect  the  interests  of  its  owner. 
The  law  of  property  or  of  ownership  is  quite 
enough  for  tiiis  purpose.    This  positive  photor 
graph  cannot,  any  more  than  a  painted  picture, 
be  published,  in  the  legal  sense  of  this  term ; 
and  this  being  so,  the  law  of  copyright  cannot 
attach  either  to  the  one  or  to  the  otj^er.     The 
photograph,  like   the  painting,  remains  and 
must  ever  remain  private  property ;  and  being 
so,  it  is  within  its  owner's  own  power  to  pro- 
vent  any  one  taking  a  copy  of  it  without  his 
special  permission.     The  terms  of  that  per- 
mission are  a  matter  of  contract,  which  law 
will  not  interfere  with,  save  to  construe  and 
cTiforce.     Nor  is  the  law  on  the  matter  at  all 
affected  by  the  character  of  the  subject  repre- 
sented by  the  positive  photograph,  or  its  value 
as  a  work  of  id,  or  the  expense  and  trouble 
involved  in  its  production.     If  I  am  the  artist 
of  the  picture,  these  matters  will  all  enter  as 
elements  into  the  questioni  at  what  price  will 
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Ipart  with  this  picture ?  and  if  I  am  a  desir- 
ing porchaaer  of  it,  what  price  am  I  wHling  to 
giye  to  obtaiii  it  ?  But  unless  there  are  special 
promons  to  the  contrary  (which  of  course  is 
A  ddpeirtare  from  the  question  of  abstract  law), 
the  sale  of  the  negatiye  photograph,  just  as  of 
the  painting,  confers  an  unlimited  right  of 
owneiship  on  the  purchaser,  who,  if  he  please, 
m&j  get  the  photograph  rephotographed  by  the 
negatiye  process,  and  so  have  the  power  of 
indefinitely  multiplying  it,  just  as  the  owner 
of  the  picture  may  get  the  picture  engraved, 
and  by  this  means  acqi^re  the  power  of  indefi- 
nitely multiplying  it. 

Now  there  cannot  be  a  doubt — ^for  law  has 
fflqffossly  conferred  the  right — ^that  engravings 
may  be  the  subject  of  copyright.  What  is 
next  to  be  considered,  therefore,  is — does  law 
extend  such  a  privilege  to  negative  photo- 
graphs? In  attempting  to  solve  this  point, 
let  me  premise  two  remarks.  First,  law  does 
not  seem  to  have  intended  that  copyright  should 
extend  to  works  capable  of  being  indefinitely 
multiplied,  however  beautiful,  or  even  useM 
in  a  scientific  point  of  view  those  works  may 
be,  merely  beccuue  they  are  beautiful  or  useful. 
It  is  further  required  that,  to  entitle  a  work  to 
the  benefits  of  this  right  (i.e»  to  protect  it 
against  being  multiplied  without  its  author's 
consent),  there  be  implied  in  its  production 
the  outlay,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  on  the 
part  of  its  author,  of  genius,  industry,  pains, 
and  expense.  BecondLy,  neither  was  the 
privilege  of  the  law  of  copyright  intended  to 
fiecoie  a  profitable  pecuniary  return  to  the 
investment  or  outlay  of  oapitid,  on  behalf  of  an 
mdividual  who  may  have  spent  a  given  sum  of 
money  in  the  hope  or  with  the  view  of  making 
a  profit  from  the  sale  of  copies  of  a  work  of 
ut.  An  indirect  effect  of  the  law  of  copy- 
right may  have  been,  in  many  cases,  to  secure 
this  result ;  but  such  was  not  the  object  of  the 
law.  Therefore  it  is  not  a  sufficient  ground 
for  rJftiiniTig  on  behalf  of  a  negative  photo- 
graph the  benefit  of  cop}Tight,  to  show  that, 
unless  that  right  be  conceded  to  its  author,  the 
money  which  has  been  spent  in  producing  or 
procuring  that  negative  will  entail  a  loss  on 
him.  To  such  a  representation,  law  replies, "  It 
is  not  my  business  to  teach  you  prudence  in 
the  investment  of  your  capital."  To  entitie  it  to 
the  privilege  in  question,  the  literary  subject, 
yhidiy  from  the  shape  in  which  it  is  published, 
Ls  liable  to  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  must  in 
its  production  have  involved  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  the  outlay  of  personal  and  mental  in- 
dustry, skill,  and  labour.  The  various  literary 
subjects,  one  and  all,  on  which  law  has  specially 
conferred  the  benefits  of  copyright,  illustrate 
this  remark;  and  one  reason  which  to  me 


appears  to  suggest  (I  do  not  say  to  justify) 
a  doubt  whether  phot(^;raphio  negative  pictures 
may  claim  a  like  privilege  (they  not  being 
specially  mentioned  in  the  15  &  Id  Vict.  cap. 
13),  is  that  they  do  not  involve  in  their  pro^ 
duction  such  elements  of  industry,  skill,  and 
labour  as  are  found  more  or  less  to  characterise 
those  other  literary  subjects  which  are  enu- 
merated in  the  Acts  conferring  copyright  on 
engravings,  prints,  maps,  plans,  &c.  Had  pho- 
tographs been  specially  mentioned,  as  printing 
by  means  of  lithography  is,  then  the  same 
reason,  that  seems  to  lend  plausibility  to  the 
view  that  under  this  term  of  Art  may  be 
included  photolithographs,  would  have  settled 
the  point  in  regard  to  photographs  generally. 
But  such  is  not  the  case ;  and  therefore  it  is 
that,  in  order  to  solve  the  question,  we  must 
attempt  to  discover  whether,  though  not  ex- 
pressly named,  they  are,  or  are  not  included 
within  the  spirit  of  the  Act. 

One  attribute  or  eharacteristio  oommon  to  all 
the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  Act,photographiD 
negatives  do  possess  in  an  eminent  degree — they 
are  peculiarly  capable  of  being  indefinitely  mul- 
tiplied. As  pictorial  designs,  they  may  also  be 
said  to  bear  a  strong  generic  resemblance  to 
many  descriptions  of  engravings,  and,  though 
called  by  another  name,  to  be  very  much  the  same 
thing  as  engravings.  But  here  the  resemblanee 
seems  to  en^.  The  inductive  ground  for  ex- 
tending copyright  to  engravings,  maps,  iiO», 
vis.  to  secure  to  their  author  a  return  for 
<' genius,  industry,  pains,  and  expense"  bOi- 
stowed  on  the  production  of  these  works,  can 
scarcely,  I  think,  be  truly  applied  to  the  pro- 
duction of  negative  photographs.  In  the  pro- 
duction of  an  engraving  of  any  painting  worth 
engraving,  consider  the  amount  of  labour 
bestowed.  There  is  the  genius  of  the  artist, 
in  the  conception  of  the  design  of  the  painting 
and  the  embodiment  of  that  conception  on  the 
canvas.  This  ideal  creation,  so  embodied  on 
the  canvas,  is  the  result,  it  may  be  said,  of  the 
education  of  a  lifetime.  The  artist's  know- 
ledge of  life  and  manners,  his  appreciation  of 
chuttcter,  his  power  of  delineation,  his  fbnoy, 
his  judgment,  his  historical  and  literary  in- 
formation, acquired  by  years  of  study  and 
thought,  are,  not  less  than  the  hours  of  patient 
labour  of  mind  and  hand  which  have  been 
immediately  bestowed  on  the  painting,  the 
price  which  the  production  of  that  particular 
work  of  art  has  cost.  And  what  patient  toil 
and  sldlfcd  dexterity  of  manipulation  are  re- 
quired to  transfer  to,  or  delineate  with  faithfiil 
accuracy  this  picture  on,  the  steel  or  copper 
plate  whence  are  multiplied  copies  of  this 
work!  The  labour  involved  in  producing  a 
good  engraving  of  an  average-sized  painting  is 
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not  that  of  hours  or  days,  but  of  weeks,  months, 
nay,  even  in  some  instances,  of  years. 

Or  take  the  case  of  map-making.  Consider 
what  labour  is  presupposed  in  the  compilation 
of  an  atlas  fitted  to  represent  the  present  state 
of  geographical  knowledge.  A  map  may  not  imply 
the  same  kind  of  originality  as  a  painting ;  it 
may  not  presuppose  the  exercise  of  the  imagina- 
tive faculty ;  but  it  certainly  implies  originality 
in  the  condensation,  arrangement,  and  deli- 
neation of  topographical  and  physical  facts — 
to  unite  which  in  one  consistent  whole  may 
be,  in  some  respects,  eyen  a  more  difficult  feat 
than  the  most  successful  pictorial  embodiment 
of  a  poet's  fancies.  Compared  with  the  men- 
tal labour  gone  through  in  the  composition  of  a 
painting  or  a  map,  and  the  manipulatory  skill 
and  toil  requisite  to  their  faithful  delineation 
as  engravings  or  prints,  the  production  of  a 
negative  photograph  is  little  else  than  a  pas- 
time. I  wish  not  to  disparage  the  art  of 
the  photographer;  nor,  in  saying  what  I  do,  am 
I  forgetfdl  of  the  experience,  skill,  and,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expression,  the  adaptive 
taste  required  in  the  combination  and  use  of 
those  chemical  elements,  through  whose  agency 
and  that  of  light  the  picture  is  produced,  and 
which  compose  what  is  technically  termed  the 
'^  process"  adopted.  I  admire  and  am  aston- 
ished at  the  marvellously  beautiful  products  of 
the  photographic  art ;  nor  am  I  less  struck  by 
the  skilful  manipulation  and  educated  taste 
of  the  photographer,  the  exercise  of  which  is 
essential  to  the  production  of  these  beautiful 
artistiG  results. 

But  granting  all  this,  and  giving  to  the 
photographer  credit,  to  the  fullest  extent,  for 
the  exercise  of  taste  and  skill  in  the  arrange- 
ments and  manipulatory  process  genercJly 
which  precede  and  follow  the  taking  of  the 
picture,  there  is  this  important  difference 
between  the  engraving  and  the  photograph, — 
that,  while  the  production  of  the  former  is 
achieved,  and  only  achieved,  by  personal  labour 
directly  applied  to  the  particular  work  of  art, 
the  production  of  the  latter  is  achieved  without 
the  intervention  of  any  personal  labour  what- 
ever. For,  observe,  up  to  that  point  of  time 
at  which  the  photograph  as  a  particular  work 
of  art  is  begun  to  be  produced — and  when 
alone  the  privilege  of  copyright  could  come 
into  existence  in  regard  to  it — ^the  means  by 
which  it  is  then  produced  is  not  a  work  of 
art,but  a  process  or  mechanical  means  whereby 
similar  works  of  art  generally  might  be  pro- 
duced. 

But  copyright  does  not  and  cannot  attach  to 
the  means  by  which  works  of  art  generally 
may  be  produced.  This  may  be  the  subject  of 
patent,  but  not  of  copyright.    Copyright  caA 


only  apply  to  a  particular  work  of  art  when 
produced,  and  arises  out  of  a  privily  of  law, 
conferred  just  in  respect  that  that  particokr 
work  of  art  has    in  its  production  inrolved 
personal  and  mental  industry,  skill,  and  labour 
on  the  part  of  the  artist.     Now  photc^raphy 
does  not  do  this.    Not  merely  does  the  photo- 
grapher not  conceive  the  piotore  which  ia  pro- 
duced, but  he  does  not   even    produce  the 
picture.     Nature  is  the  artist  of  the  picture 
portrayed;  and  nature  also  is  the  artist  that  por- 
trays the  picture.  The  photographer,  no  doubt, 
prepares  tiie  glass  plate,  or  sheet  of  paper  with 
the  delicate  chemical  solutions,  on  whose  sensi- 
tive texture  the  pencil  of  light  is  to  draw  the 
picture,  and  thereafter  cunningly  presents  this 
magic  tablet  to  the  scene  which  he  wishes  to  re- 
present. This  having  been  done,  he  has  done  all. 
His  labours  cease  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
execution  of  the  picture  as  a  work  of  art  com- 
mences, and  at  the  very  point  of  time  at  which, 
if  the  picture  were  a  painting  or  an  engraving, 
the  labour  of  executing  it  would  b^in.    That 
this  description  represents  the  truth,  will,  I 
think,  be  admitted.     If  corroboration  of  its 
faithfulness  be  required,  I  may  remind  some, 
and  inform  others  of  you,  that  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  many  beautiful  photographs  in 
your  present  exhibition,  viz.  *  An  Interior  of 
Boslyn    Chapel,'  was    obligingly   drawn  by 
nature  herself,  when  the  owner  of  the  camera, 
absent  from  the  scene  of  his  artistic  triumph, 
was  eating  his  breakfast,  and   enjoying  hii 
morning    pipe.       To  prevent  misconception, 
let  me  again  repeat  that  I  fully  admit  that 
great  skill  and  taste,  perhaps  even  considerable 
labour,  are  requisite  on  the  part  of  the  photo- 
grapher in    those    antecedent    arrangementB 
which  precede  the  actual  taking  of  the  picture, 
its  after-development,   and  printing  off,  and 
above  all,  in  the  successful  manipulation  and 
scientific  combination  of  those  chemical  agents 
which  compose  the  particular  "  process"  em- 
ployed.   But  what  I  say  of  these  arrange- 
ments and  that  "  process''  is,  that  they  are  a 
mere  means  toward  an  end ;  they  do  not  consti- 
tute in  themselves  a  work  of  art,  and  hence 
cannot  be  the  subject  of  copyright,  however 
they  may  be  the  subject  of  a  patent ;  and  if 
so,  no  amount  of  labour,  skill,  and  industry, 
however  great,  involved  in  their  production  or 
use,  can  form  a  just  reason  for  claiming  in 
their  behalf  a  right  which  law  neither  intended 
to  extend  nor  has  extended  to  them,  viz.  that 
of  copyright.     This  right  is  attachable  only 
to  a  particular  work  of  art,  not  to  a  process 
for  producing  works  of  art.     The  latter  may 
be  the  subject  of  a  patent,  but  cannot  be  the 
subject  of  copyright. 
To  these  observations,  of  whose  soundness  it 
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is  for  yon  to  jiidgei  I  must  add  this  remark^ 
tiiat  while  the  13th  sec.  of  15  t  16  Vict, 
cap.  12  was  expressly  introduced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  lemoving  doubts  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  this  Act,  and  the  previous  Acts  of  8  Geo. 
II.  cap.  13,  and  7  Geo.  III.  cap.  38,  were  to  be 
held  as  extending  the  privileges  of  copyright 
m  favour  of  engravings  and  prints,  &c.,  it  does 
not  specially  refer  to  photographic  works, 
8lthoi4;h,  many  years  prior  to  the  passing  of 
this  Act  of  Victoria,  viz.  1852,  the  art  of  pho- 
tography had  been  introduced,  and  at  its  date 
was  pretty  extensively  practised.  An  omission 
such  as  that  now  referred  to,  is,  in  the  circum- 
stances  in  which  it  has  occurred,  of  peculiar 
aignificance,  when  it  is  observed  that,  idthough 
the  process  of  photography  has  been  omitted, 
that  of  lithography  has  been  inserted.  From 
tiiis  circumstance  there  is  ground  for  the  remark 
(on  the  principle  of  the  l^al  maxim,  '<  the  ex- 
press mention  of  one  thin^  implies  the  exclu- 
sion of  another")  that,  although  the  statute 
intended  to  extend  the  privilege  of  copyright 
to  lithographs,  it  did  not  intend  to  extend 
the  same  privilege  to  photographs,  and  has 
demonstrated  this  intention  by  naming  the  one 
sad  omitting  to  name  the  other. 

Having  made  these  remarks,  I  think  I  have 
suggested  for  your  consideration  the  chief  argu- 
ments which  can  be  advanced  against  the  view 
that  negative  photographs  do  not  fall  within 
the  provisions  of  the  law  of  copyright.  The 
principal  argument  in  favour  of  the  converse 
of  this  proposition  (viz.  that  negative  photo- 
graphs do  fall  within  the  law  of  copyright) 
hes  in  this,  that  a  negative  photograph  equally 
with  an  engraving,  print,  or  lithograph  is  emi- 
nently "a  mechanical  process  by  which  prints, 
or  impressions  of  drawings  or  designs,  are  ca- 
pable of  being  multiplied  indefinitely,"  and 
that,  as  so  falling  withm  this  category,  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  law  of  x)opyright  are  (indirectly 
it  may  be,  but  not  on  that  account  the  less 
effectoally)  conferred  on  negative  photo^phs, 
under  this  descriptive  clause  occurring  in  the 
statute. 

As  the  view  last  suggested  is  the  one  which 
most  of  you,  I  doubt  not,  would  wish  to  be  cor- 
rect, and  as  it  may  very  possibly  be  in  point  of 
strict  legal  construction  the  true  one,  I  shall 
now  assume  it  to  be  so,  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing your  attention,in  conclusion,  to  the  practical 
e&ct  which  the  existence  of  the  law  of  copy- 
right will  have  on  the  rights  of  the  authors  and 
owners  of  photographic  works.  At  the  outset  of 
the  remarks  on  this  subject,  I  must  again  beg 
you  to  observe  that  a  right  of  ownership  is 
qnite  distinct  from  a  right  of  copyright,  and 
that  the  latter  right  only  comes  into  existence 
at  the  date  of  publication.    In  t^e  words  of 


Lord  St.  Leonards,  '<  When  wc  are  talking  of 
the  right  of  an  author,  we  must  distinguish  (as 
has  been  already  very  accurately  done)  between 
the  mere  right  to  his  manuscript  and  to  any 
copy  which  he  may  choose  to  make  of  it  as 
this  property  just  like  any  other  personal 
chattel,  and  the  right  to  multiply  copies  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  other  person.  Nothing  can 
be  more  distinct  than  these  two  things."  And 
again,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Brougham,  ^^  The 
right  of  the  author  before  publication  we  may 
ts^e  to  be  unquestioned,  and  we  may  even  as- 
sume that  it  never  was,  when  accurately  defined, 
denied.  Hehasthe  undisputed  righttolus  manu- 
script; he  may  withhold  or  he  may  communicate 
it;  and  communicating  it,he  may  limit thenum- 
berof  persons  to  whom  it  is  imparted,  and  impose 
such  restrictions  as  he  pleases  upon  their  use 
of  it.  The  fulfilment  of  the  annexed  conditions 
he  may  proceed  to  enforce ;  and  for  their  breach 
he  may  claim  compensation. ....  But  the  doc- 
trine of  copyright,  after  publication,  assumes 
there  exists,  by  force  of  law,  an  implied  notice 
to  all  the  world  against  using  the  book  or  paper 
except  in  one  way,  namely  reading  it." 

As  a  positive  photograph  possesses  no  in- 
herent capacity  of  self-multiplication,  the  right 
in  regard  to  it,  which  belongs  to  its  author  or 
owner,  is  one  of  property  alone.  A  right  of 
copyright  cannot  attach  to  it.  In  thia  respect 
a  positive  photograph  resembles  a  painting. 
So  long  as  the  artist  or  owner  of  it  possesses 
it,  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  one  to  make 
a  copy  of  it,  except  on  such  conditions  as  the 
artist  or  owner  may  impose.  Neither  a  posi- 
tive photograph  nor  a  painting  is  ever  pub- 
lished, in  the  legal  sense  of  that  term.  To  this 
class  of  photographs,  therefore,  the  law  of 
copyright  cannot  apply.  The  photographs  to 
which  alone  the  law  of  copyright  (assuming 
it  to  exist)  can  apply,  are  negative  photo- 
graphs. Under  this  category  are  embraced 
photolithographs,  photoglyphs,  and  photogal- 
vanographs;  but  to  these  several  classes  of 
negative  photographs  I  shall  not,  for  the  rea- 
sons already  mentioned,  separately  allude. 

Negative  photographs,  like  engravings,  are 
capable  of  indefinite  self-reproduction,  and 
therefore  of  being  "  published,"  in  the  legal 
sense  of  that  term.  When  tiie  moment  of 
publication  arrives,  at  which  moment  the  hold 
of  the  proprietor  of  the  negative  photograph 
ceases,  the  point  of  time  has  arrived  at  which 
the  privilege  of  copyright  can  attach.  Up  to 
that  moment  the  right  in  the  negative  photo- 
graph was  a  right  of  ownership ;  the  author 
of  that  negative  might  have  locked  it  up, 
and  not  given  it  to  the  world ;  but  when  the 
moment  of  publication  has  arrived,  eo  instanti 
the  photograph  escapes  the  artist's  grasp,  fais 
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right  of  ownership  in  it  ceases,  it  beoomes  the 
property  of  all,  but— id  yirtne  of  the  law  of 
copyright,  the  property  of  ail  to  the  limited 
extent  merely  of  looking  at  and  admiring  it, 
not  of  making  or  multiplying  copies  of  it* 

From  the  oircamstance  that  photography 
deals  ezdnsively  in  the  pictorial  reproduction 
of  physical  facts,  a  question  of  importance 
oonnected  with  the  law  of  copyright  occurs, 
which  may  be  thus  expressed.     Aflwiming  that 
two  photographers  have  each  taken  a  negative 
of  the  very  same  subject,  can  one  of  them  re- 
strain the  other  ^m  publishing  his  negative  ? 
and  if  so,  to  which  of  them  would  the  exercise 
of  this  right  belong  ?    This  question  suggests 
another,  viz.,  assuming  the  scene  represented 
by  one  photographer  to  be  the  pictorial  re- 
production of  one  actually  existing  in  nature, 
and  therefore  entirely  independent  of  the  artist 
who  realized  it,  can  another  photographer, 
instead  of  going  through  the  form  of  going  to 
the  scene  in  question  and  taking  it  from  na- 
ture, take  it  from  the  photograph  already  exe- 
onted?    The  key  to  the  answer  of  the  former 
question  lies  in  the  application  of  the  maxim 
(lately  expressed  by  Yice-Chancellor  Wood) 
'*  there  is  no  copyright  in  facts ;"  and  the  key 
to  the  answer  dP  the  latter  question  lies  in  the 
application  of  the  principle,  that  no  one  author 
is  entitled  so  slavishly  to  copy  the  literary 
work  of  another,  as  to  take  the  benefit  to 
himself  of  that  other  person's  skill  and  labour. 
I  shall  illustrate  my  meaning  by  two  exam- 
ples.   The  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  at 
Salaklava  was  as  much  an  actual  physical  fact 
as  is  at  this  moment  Sir  Walter  Bcott's  monu- 
ment in  Edinburgh,  albeit  the  duration  of  the 
exLBtence  of  the  former  as  an  actually  realized 
&ct,  was  muidh  more  momentary  than  has  been, 
and  I  trust  will  continue  to  be,  that  of  the 
latter.    Now,  in  order  that  two  photographers 
might  have  obtained  the  pictorial  representa- 
tion of  that  charge  from  the  subject  itself,  it 
is  necessary  that  both  should  have  been  on  the 
scene  at  the  same  time,  and  both  photographed 
that  charge  at  the  same  moment.    But  as  the 
charge  so  photographed  by  both  artists  was  the 
pictorial  representation  of  a  fact,  and  not  an 
artistic  creation  personal  to  either,  both  had 
an  equal  right  to  represent  that  fact  picto- 
rially,  and  to  do  so  when  they  pleased.    Neither 
the  momentary  character  of  the  fact  so  oc- 
curring, nor  the  chivalrous  and  romantic  na- 
ture of  the  feat  performed  and  portrayed, 
takes  it  out  of  the  category  of  a  &ct  patent  to 
aU  the  world,  and  which  all  who  chanced  to 
be  in  a  position  so  to  do,  might  pictorially 
reproduce.    Nor  does  the  circumstance  that 
one   artist  photographed  an  actually  exist- 
ing suljeot  sooner  than  another,  or  published 


that  photograpk  soonef ,  at  all  affiset  the  ques- 
tion. 

In  the  case  supposed,  of  the  charge  of  the 
light  Brigade^  the  momentary  existence  of  this 
charge  as  a  fact  necessarily  implied  that  it 
was  photographed  by  both  artists  at  the  same 
instant.    But  this  is  mere  accident,  arising  oat 
of  the  physically  short-lived  existence  of  the 
fact.    An  artist  who  may  have  photographed 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  monument  last  summer,  and 
published  it,  cannot  debar  another  artist  from 
photographing  the  same  monument  this  oomiog 
summer,  and  publishing  that  photograph,  albdt 
tiie  subjects  of  both  pictures  is  precisely  the 
same.  But  it  is  a  condition  attaching  to  the  right 
enjoyed  by  a  photographer  to  produce  and  pub- 
liediapicture  of  an  actually  eidsting  scene  which 
has  been  already  photographed  and  published 
by  another  artist,  that  the  second  picture  be 
photographed  from  the  scene  itself,  and  not 
produced  from  the  picture  of  it  already  taken 
by  another  artist.    It  may  be  quite  true  in 
the  case  of  a  photographic  picture — mnce  no 
originality  on  the  part  of  the  artist  enters  into 
the  design — that  a  photograph  taken  fitom  the 
scene  itselfi  or  from  the  picture  of  that  scene 
already  produced,  will  represent  so  accurately 
the  very  same  thing,  and  realize  so  necessarily 
the  very  same  pictorial  result^  as  to  render  it 
impossible  to  detect  that  the  second  pictore 
(though  really  taken  from  the  other)  was  not 
taken  from  the  actual  scene  itself.    Further, 
the  operation  of  photographing  from  the  pic- 
ture may  have  imposed  on  the  artist  just  as 
much  trouble  and  labour  as  would  have  been 
involved  in  taking  his  photograph  directly  from 
the  scene  itself.    But  all  tins  does  not  alter 
the  nature  of  the  thing  done.    The  difficulty 
of  detecting  the  modus  operandi  does  not  alter 
the  fact  that  the  second  artist,  in  the  case 
supposed,  has  profited  by^  and  availed  himself 
of,  the  labour  or  trouble,  however  great  or 
littie  that  may  be,  which  it  cost  the  first  artist 
to  obtain  from  nature,  in  a  propitious  moment, 
the  picture  realized.    If  an  original  picture 
was  or  may  be  obtained  at  littie  cost,  tiiere  a 
all  the  less  reason  for  not  applying  to  the  source 
whence  it  was  obtained,  and  oonsequentiy  all 
the  less  excuse  for  the  second  artist  not  having 
done  so ;  and  if  the  cost  be  great  at  which  the 
picture  was  or  can  be  obtained  from  nature,  it 
is  all  the  more  reason  why  the  artist  who  ob- 
tained his  picture  from  tins  source  should  ex- 
clusively reap  the  reward  of  his  good  fortune* 
Nor  is  such  good  fortune  always  of  easy  attain- 
ment,    like  a  fair  woman,  nature  often  re- 
fuses to  yield  up  her  charms  except  after  much 
solicitation.    1*0  the  importunate  lover  only 
will  she  grant  his  request ;  and  many  a  weary 
nule  may  she  have  led  him,  and  many  an 
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aimons  hour  may  ho  have  waited,  ere  his  coy 
jnistress  will  grant  him  the  &vour8  for  which 
heraes. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  re- 
mains just  made  apply  with  equa],  indeed,  if 
possible,  with  greater  force  to  tiiat  class  of  ne- 
gatiye  photographs  which  I  have  denominated 
composition  pictures,  wherein  the  grouping  of 
objects,  as  represented  therein,  is  arranged  hy 
the  artist  himself.     This  element  of  artifici^ 
combination  takes  the  picture  out  of  the  cate- 
goiy  of  a  mere  pictorial  reproduction,  and 
stamps  it  with  the  characteristic  of  a  concep- 
tion, whereof  the  artist  is  the  author.    The 
picture  is  his  in  a  double  sense.    It  is  his  in 
virtue  of  his  having  expressed  in  a  pictorial 
form  existing  objects ;  and  it  is  further,  and 
in  a  peculiar  sense,  his  in  virtue  of  the  ele- 
ment of  artistic  arrangement  which  he  has 
superadded,  and  which  has  clothed  it  with  the 
attribute  of  a  design,  the  exclusive  literary 
property  of  the  designer. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured,  I  feel,  very  im- 
perfectly, to  suggest  for  consideration  some  of 
the  lead^g  principles  of  the  law  of  copjnright, 
with  the  view  of  assisting  you  in  applying 
these  principles  for  yourselves  to  the  solution 
of  the  question  suggested  by  the  present  com- 
mxmication.  Permit  me,  in  conclusion,  to  ex- 
press my  acknowledgements  for  the  honour 
done  to  me  in  having  been  permitted  to  occupy 
80  much  of  your  time  with  this  paper,  which, 
I  can  only  regret,  is  so  unworthy  of  the  subject 
of  which  it  treats,  and  the  Society  before  which 
it  has  been  read. 


BLACKHEATH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  Meeting  of  the  Blackheath  Photographic 
Society  was  held  at  the  Golf  Club  House, 
January  17, 1869.  The  President,  J.  Glaiskeb, 
Esq.,  F.R.S-,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  usual  business  had  been  trans- 
acted, the  following  paper  was  read  by  Charles 
Heiach,  Esq.,  F.C.S. 

Observations  on  the  Dry  Collodion  Process, 

I  am  not  about  to  bring  forward  '*  another  " 
new  process,  and  possibly  not  to  say  anything 
new ;  but  I  think  one  object  of  Societies  like 
our  own  is,  that  each  member  should  give  the 
others  the  benefit  of  any  observations  he  may 
make  while  working.  During  the  past  season 
1  have  been  working  at  dry  processes,  and,  like 
most  others,  spoiled  a  good  many  plates  before 
1  got  any  good  results ;  and  it  is  the  hope  of 
preventing  some  other  b^^ner  from  spoiling 
so  many,  which  has  induced  me,  in  the  absence 
of  any  r^rdar  paper,  to  make  a  few  observa- 


tions this  evening.  Until  this  last  season  I  had 
never  tried  any  of  the  dry  processes,  because 
I  had  never  seen  any  pictures  on  dry  plates 
which  weie  not  hard  black  and  white  things 
compared  with  those  on  wet  plates* ;  but  at 
the  beginning  of  last  summer  Mr.  Heath  showed 
me  some  pictures  taken  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cleaver, 
which  equalled  anything  I  had  seen  on  wet  col- 
lodion. Mr.  Heath  kindly  procured  for  me  the 
process  employed  by  Mr.  Cleaver,  which  I 
found  to  be  Lyte's  metagelatine  process,  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  honey  or  citric  acid  to 
the  gelatine  solution :  but  the  collodion  he  em- 
ploys contains  a  large  proportion  of  bromide ; 
and  on  this,  I  believe,  depends  the  beauty  of  his 
results. 

In  the  last  Number  of  the  Journal,  Mr. 
Cleaver  has  published  his  process,  which  differs 
in  one  or  two  points  from  the  one  he  originally 
sent  to  Mr.  Heath.  You  are  all  aware  that  I 
advocate  the  use  of  two  equivalents  of  iodide 
to  one  equivalent  of  bromide  of  ammonium  for 
landscape-collodion,  wet  or  dry ;  and  I  believe 
the  condition  of  things  to  be  just  about  this, 
— ^that  you  may  take  six  views  on  a  wet  col- 
lodion with  only  iodide,  and,  by  a  proper 
arrangement  of  stops,  &c.  five  out  of  the  six 
wiU  be  very  good,  but  the  sixth  will  not, 
though  by  the  use  of  a  proper  proportion  of 
bromide  it  may  be  taken  well  and  easily — ^while 
on  a  dry  coUodion,  if  it  contain  only  iodide,  fbr 
one  view  that  you  can  take  you  will  find  five 
that  you  cannot,  that  is,  if  you  look  for  any- 
thing like  delicacy  of  half  tone  and  proper 
effect.  I  now  always  employ  the  same  collo- 
dion for  dry  plates  which  I  before  described  to 
the  Society,  using  nothing  but  iodide  and 
bromide  of  anmionium.  Some  difierence  of 
opinion  exists  as  to  the  collodion  best  suited  for 
dry  plates, — some  advocating  a  pyroxyline  made 
at  a  higher  temperature,  some  as  expressly 
directing  a  low  temperature  to  be  employed. 

My  own  experience  is  in  favour  of  a  pyroxy- 
line made  at  as  high  a  temperature  as  possible 
without  producing  an  explosion,  and  using 
plenty  of  it  in  the  collodion.  There  is  but  little 
use  in  giving  formulas  for  making  pyroxyline,  as 
many  very  good  ones  are  published :  but  it  is 
impossible  to  publish  the  one  great  requisite, 
experience ;  and  every  one  must  make  up  his 
mind  to  make  a  good  deal  of  bad  pyroxyline 
before  he  makes  any  uniformly  good. 

I  make  my  collodion  as  follows : — 

Pyroxyline 8  grs. 

Ether    5  drachms. 

Alcohol     1  do. 

*  I  do  not,  under  the  head  of  dry  prooesfles,  includ* 
the  honey,  as  that  is  rather  uaed  as  a  means  of  prereni- 
ing  the  plate  from  drying. 
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lodisdng  sofaitioii— 

Iodide  of  ammonium  . .  86  gni. 
Bromide  do.  . .  12  gre. 
Alcohol     2  ozs. 

2  diackms  of  this  solutioii  to  6  of  the  collo- 
dion.* This  makes  a  veiy  strong  and  highly- 
iodized  collodion^  and  requires  a  bath  of  pro- 
portionate strength ;  for  in  coUodion,  as  ia 
paper,  if  the  bath  be  weak  in  proportion  to  the 
collodion^  the  iodide  is  not  firm  in  the  film. 
This  is  the  case  to  even  a  greater  extent  when 
bromides  are  employed  than  with  simply  iodized 
collodion.  The  bath  I  find  work  tike  best  is 
made  thus : — ^Dissolve  1  oz.  of  nitrate  of  silver 
in  3  of  distilled  water;  to  2  ozs.  of  this  add  about 

3  grs.  of  iodine  and  1  gr.  of  bromide  of  am- 
monium previously  dissolved  in  a  Httle  water ; 
making  tiie  whole  up  to  9  ozs.  by  the  addition 
of  water  and  ^  an  oz.  of  spirit  of  wine,  filtering, 
and  finally  adding  the  remaining  oz.  of  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver.  It  wiU  be  observed  that 
the  iodide  and  bromide  are  added  to  the  bath 
in  the  same  relative  proportion  as  to  the  collo- 
dion. I  have  tried  using  them  in  difiEerent  pro- 
portions, but  never  got  the  bath  to  work  so 
satisfactorily.  It  is  just  possible  that  this  may 
be  accidental,  but  so  it  is.  The  salts  of  po- 
tassium may  be  substituted  for  those  of  ammo- 
nium in  the  bath,  preserving  the  same  relative 
equivalent  proportions.  I  have  been  led  to 
enter  into  these  details  concerning  bromized 
collodion  because  some  of  my  friends  have  been 
troubled  with  streaky  plates,  &c,,  when  en- 
deavouring to  use  it,  and  as  I  believe  it  to  be 
the  proper  thing  for  dry  plates,  they  are  not 
altogether  out  of  place  here. 

With  respect  to  the  various  substances  that 
have  been  proposed  for  coating  the  plates,  I  do 
not  know  tiiat,  as  far  as  the  results  are  con- 
cerned, any  one  is  very  superior  to  the  others. 
The  great  point  seems  to  be  to  use  it  as  thin 
as  possible  so  as  to  form  a  coating  at  all, 
and  to  put  it  on  the  plate  in  a  proper  manner. 
I  prefer  the  use  of  metagclatine  because  of  its 
convenience ;  it  wiU  keep  any  time  when  well 
prepared,  which  renders  it  superior  to  albumen, 
which  must  be  used  pretty  firesh ;  and  it  maiy 
be  used  cold,  which  makes  it  much  more  con- 
venient than  gelatine.  What  I  have  used  was 
according  to  Lyte's  formula,  only  with  the  tid- 
dition  of  more  spirit.  It  consists  of  1  oz.  of 
gelatine,  18  of  water,  and  2  of  spirits  of 
wine.  This  ensures  the  keeping  of  die  solu- 
tion, and  makes  it  Ton  very  limpid.    The  ad- 

*  The  aloohol  if  distiUed  fint  from  chloride  of  cal* 
•am,  and  then  from  potaah,  and  Uie  ether  from  potash, 
•0  that  both  ore  aahydnMn  and  fr«e  from  all  products 
cfondatioB.  Tfai^  ifaoukL  be  pieMr?ed  in  small  bot- 
tles quite  f uU. 


dition  of  citric  acid  I  am  inclined  to  think  no 
improvement ;  it  appears  to  have  a  tendency  to 
produce  that  great  intensity  which  b  the  great 
evil  of  dry  plates.  With  respect  to  the  ad^tion 
of  a  little  honey,  I  can  hardly  yet  make  np 
my  mind,  but  I  think  it  may  give  increased 
SGQsibility. 

For  washing,  I  have  used  the  vertical  bath 
as  recommended  by  Mr.  Cleaver,  and  belieTS 
that  it  is  better  not  to  wash  the  plates  too 
much.    A  quart  of  water  will  wash  a  dozen 
stereoscopic  plates  quite  well.    Much  has  been 
said  on  the  necessity  of  drying  the  plates  in  an 
oven,  before  coating  them  with  the  collodion, 
to  prevent  blistering ;  I  have  no  doubt  it  k  a 
good  plan  for  those  who  have  convenience  for 
it,  but  if  the  collodion  be  kept  for  some  little 
time  afber  iodizing,  and  the  metagelatine  be 
thin  enough,  I  have  not  found  it  necessary.  1 
have  found  the  collodion  work  well  after  keep- 
ing a  fortnight  or  so.     The  coating  the  plate 
with  the  metagelatine  is  the  most  important 
part  of  the  process,  and  it  is  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  this  that  enables  one  to  dispense  with 
so  much  washing.    When  I  first  began,  I  did 
as  is  usually  directed — drained  the  plates  afber 
washing,  poured  on  the  preservative  solutioa, 
and  worked  it  backwards  and  f(»7wards  <Hi  the 
plate  for  some  time  before  draining  it  off,  and 
ninetcnths  of  my  plates  turned  out  bad.   The 
preservative  solution  has  of  course  a  much 
higher  specific  gravity  than  the  film  of  water 
on  the  plate,  and  when  thus  mixed  with  it, 
makes  those  whirling  sort  of  marks  which 
always  accompany  the  mixing  of  solutions  of 
different  speofic  gravities;   and  even  if  the 
movement  of  the  plate  be  continued  until  all 
these  whirls  cease  to  be  visible,  the  sensitive 
coat  is   often  marked   indelibly;    moreover, 
whatever  nitrate  of  silver  may  remain  in  the 
film  of  water  on  the  plate,  is  Ulus  mixed  wiQi 
the  preservative  sidution,  which  renders  it  ne- 
cessary that  the  washing  of  the  plate  should 
be  very  perfect  before  the  said  solution  is  ap- 
plied. 

By  proceeding  in  the  fdlowing  manner  I 
have  never  had  a  marked  plate.  After  the 
plate  is  removed  from  the  water-bath  let  it 
drain  well,  with  its  lower  edge  on  some  blotting- 
paper,  and  dry  the  back  of  the  plate  also  with 
blotting-paper.  When  well  drai&ed  hold  it  qiute 
horizontal  (a  pneumatic  {date-holder  is  the  best 
thing  for  ijiis  purpose),  and  pour  some  of  the 
metagektiiie  all  along  one  of  the  ahorier  edges 
of  the  plate(about  2  drachms  doea  for  a  stereo- 
scopic plate) ;  then  tilt  the  plate  rerj  slightlr, 
so  as  to  make  the  solutioiL  flow  in  one  slow  e^nen 
wave  ta  the  other  end  <tf  the  {date,  not  sla&tiag 
acroBB  it  The  solutiem  being  mote  dense  than 
the  water  on  the  plate,  Ibzoet  the  laUer  beftire 
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it,  and  leaves  onlj  what  is  actually  in  the 
pores  of  the  collodion :  it  is  quite  curious  to 
see  the  quantity  of  water  thus  pumped  out,  as 
it  were,  from  a  plate  which  seemed  perfectly 
drained.  When  the  solution  has  all  collected 
at  the  lower  edge  of  the  plate,  tilt  it  very 
slightly  towards  one  comer,  and  allow  the 
excess  to  flow  off,  then  pour  on  a  second 
quantity  of  the  metagelatme  in  precisely  the 
same  way  and  at  the  same  end  of  the  plate  as 
the  first,  and  let  it  flow  off  in  the  same  manner. 
This  second  quantity  may  he  used  s^ain,  for  the 
first  coating  of  another  plate.  The  plate  should 
then  be  placed  upon  end  to  dry,  when  it  is 
ready  for  use.  The  only  other  point  on  which 
I  have  anything  to  remark  is  the  developing ; 
and  much  depends  on  doing  this  sufficiently 
slovly. 
Hrst  make  a  devdoper  as  follows : — 

Pyrogallic  acid     6  grs. 

Spirit  of  wine 4  oz. 

Glacial  acetio  add    1  draehm. 

WatCT   6|oz8. 

After  the  plate  has  been  well  wetted  with  di- 
stilled water,  pour  over  it  a  solution  made  by 
mixing  ^  oz.  of  the  above  with  ^  oz.  of  water 
and  2  drops  of  a  80-gr.  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silTer.  This  developes  the  picture  very  slowly 
and  of  a  feeble  light-brown  colour ;  but  the 
derelopment  may  be  continued  till  all  the  de- 
tails are  brought  out  in  the  deepest  shadows. 
When  this  is  the  case,  wash  the  Opiate  and 
cover  it  with  the  undiluted  developer  with  4 
drops  of  sUver  solution  to  the  ounce :  with  this, 
sny  degree  of  intensity  may  be  obtained ;  but  a 
rather  feeble-looking  negative  prints  best,  as 
the  peculiar  colour  of  these  dry  negatives  stops 
out  the  chemical  rays  veiy  perfectly,  much 
more  so  than  would  be  supposed  from  their 
appearance.  If  you  begin  developing  with  a 
stronger  solution,  or  one  containing  more  silver, 
the  high  lights  develope  so  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  rest  of  the  picture,  that  they  become 
opake  before  the  detail  is  half  out.  The 
pl&tes  are,  of  course,  washed  and  fixed  in  the 
usual  way. 


Ink  ISnnimg  and  Carbon  IMnUng. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal, 

21,  Ainslie  Place,  Edinburgh, 
February  7,  1859. 

&&, — I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  Mr.  Han- 
^^^Mi  has  be^  so  suooessfiil  with  the  ink- 
pioeess  which  you  published  in  the  Journal  of 
November  22nd.  I  have  never  had  any  hesi- 
t^oQ  in  stating  my  opinion,  that  the  principle 
jj^  it  is  very  much  better  than  .that  of  1£, 
Wla's  or  Mr.  Perry's,  both  from  its  greater 


simplicity  and  from  the  introduction  of  the 
pxidizable  vegetable  acid.  Would  you,  as  soon 
as  3rou  have  space  for  it,  be  so  good  as  insert 
the  continuation  of  the  paper  of  the  Journal 
of  November  22nd,  which  I  sent  you  shortly 
after  it  came  out  ?  as  it  contains  some  farther 
details  regarding  the  iok-printing  process  which 
might  be  of  use  to  Mr.  Hannaford  and  others 
who  may  be  working  with  it.  Mr.  Hannaford 
has,  I  perceive,  added  a  gold  toning-bath,  which 
may,  possibly  enough,  be  an  improvement, 
though  I  should  hardly  have  expected  it  to  be 
so ;  and  it  seems  almost  a  pity,  unless  some- 
thing very  decided  is  gained  by  it,  to  introduce 
this  expensive  material  into  a  process,  one 
great  recommendation  of  which  has  been,  hi- 
therto, its  comparative  cheapness.  Had  I  been, 
inclined  to  recommend  his  having  recourse  to 
any  one  of  the  rarer  and  more  expensive  metals, 
I  confess  it  would  have  been  to  vanadium  rather 
than  to  gold,  the  salts  of  vanadic  add  and  also 
of  vanadic  oxide  having  the  property  of  striking 
a  very  deep  colour  with  those  of  gallic  acid 
(probably  also  tannic  and  allied  acids),  and  this 
coloiu:  being  remarkable  for  its  permanence  and 
power  of  resistance  to  the  action  of  generally  de- 
structive agents.  Long  ago  I  made  some  ex- 
periments with  vanadium ;  and  were  it  not  so 
expensive,  it  might  probably  be  made  of  some 
photographic  utility ;  and  even  now  I  think  its 
application  as  a  tcming-bath  to  the  ink-prints 
is  deserving  of  a  fair  trial. 

As  to  another  process  published  in  the  same 
paper  of  November  22nd — ^the  carbon-printing 
process,  by  printing  ihivugh  the  paper  instead 
of  from  the  front  of  it, — I  perceive,  fipom  one  of 
tiie  other  photographic  periodicals,  it  is  being 
brought  into  use  by  a  Mr.  Blair  at  Perth.  He 
appears  to  be  of  opinion  (and  he  is  perhaps  not 
far  wrong)  that,  in  this  process  or  modification 
of  carbon-printing,  I  have  at  length  '*  solved 
the  problem  of  carbon-piinting,"  though  (of 
course  fromnot  being  in  the  habit  of  seeing '  The 
Photographic  Journal')  he  has  omitted  to  men- 
tion my  name  in  connexion  with  it.* 

*  A  careful  oonrideration  of  the  prmciples  of  print- 
ing with  insoluble  pigments  in  combinBtion  with  bi- 
cfaronuitei  and  gelatine,  gam,  or  allied  mixtures,  pointed 
out  to  me  this  mode  of  printing  from  the  back  as 
the  only  one  b^  which  penect  gndotion  of  light  and 
shade  ooold  be  expected.  WiUi  paper  there  are  of 
ooune  two  a<tftndft"<^  disadvantages.  First,  the  loss  of 
time,  making  it  take  fully  as  long  to  print  from  a  col- 
lodion negative  aa  it  would  othenvise  to  print  from  a 
paper  negative  on  paper  of  the  same  degree  of  semi- 
opaoily.  Secondly,  the  loss  of  delicacy,  nom  the  un- 
equal tnnaluoenoj  caused  bv  the  grain  of  the  pH^** 
rendering  grsat  care  advisable  in  selecdnff  thin  and 
urnfcrm^  tBaaslueent-atmotared  papers.  B^  printing 
on  glass,  Bfaeat  gelatine,  or  similsr  media  (with  propw 
contrivances  aa  to  incidenoe  of  lif^t),  however,  all  urn 
is  avoided;  and  there  does  seem  no  reason  whatever 
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I  hope  to  have  the  speciinens  of  bromide  and 
of  iodide  salted  paper,  sensitized  with  ammo- 
nio-nitratcy  ammonio-citrate,  and  ammonio- 
succinate  of  silver,  iSrc,  ready  to  send  you  in  a 
few  days ;  also  some  other  more  rapid  processes 
alluded  to  in  my  paper ;  also  some  ammonia- 
fixed  prints,  and  some  new  dry-coUodion  plans 
which  I  have  long  had  hatching,  and  have  now 
put  into  a  professional  photographer's  hands  to 
make  some  specimens  of.  I  hope  to  send  you 
some  platinum-toned  prints  also. 

C.  J.  BUSNETT. 


ffeliographic  Researches. 
By  M.  NikpCE  ns  St.  Victob. 

M.  Ni^pce  de  St.  Victor  has  been  pursuing  with 
great  ouigence^  and  with  corresponding  success, 
his  researches  mto  those  hcdiographic  phenomena 
which  apoear  to  prove  the  actual  amoiption  of 
li^t  in  all  photographic  results,  and  under  all 
circumstances  of  exposure  to  the  solar  influences. 
The  results  obtainea  are  so  remarkable,  that  we 
are  induced  to  make  an  abstract  of  a  communica- 

irfay,  on  such  media,  we  should  not  get,  in  carbon,  or 
metallic  oxides,  or  similar  pigments,  quite  as  perfect 
a  rendering  of  the  negative  printed  from,  as  tne  old 
principle  of  printing  by  silver,  &c.  could  give  us ;  and 
there  seems  no  absolute  impossibility  in  prindnfl;  in 
the  first  instance  on  glass,  and  then,  by  methods  lulicd 
to  those  now  practis^  (in  the  opposite  direction)  with 
drawings,  transferring  them  to  paper. 

For  being  bumt-in,  such  photographs  would,  as  I 
have  pointed  out,  from  the  quantity  of  pigment  fixed, 
have  great  advantage,  and,  on  glass  and  other  trans- 
parent media,  might  in  this  way  be  printed  at  once 
(from  the  back)  on  the  surface  into  wiiich  they  are  to 
be  burnt.  In  some  cases  also,  whore  the  substance  is 
not  intended  to  be  7^t2a%  transparent  (e.g.  that  of  some 
stereoscopic  prints),  the  same  plan  might  still  be  pur- 
sued, applying  afterwards  a  white  varniSi  or  enamefiing 
on  the  hack  of  the  glass ;  or  we  might,  after  the  prin^ 
ing,  by  a  protracted  ooolhig  operation,  convert  the  elass 
into  what  is  known  as  Reaumur's  porcelain.  All  uiese 
plans  should  be  considered  with  reference  to  both  or- 
dinary and  stereoscopic  pictures  on  glass,  as  well  as 
those  employed  in  the  decoration  of  vases,  &c. ;  and 
such  pUns  on  clear  elass  with  metaUic  oxide,  which 
will  bum-in  of  a  black,  yellow,  or  red  colour,  might  be 
of  some  use  in  the  manufacture  of  comparatively  in- 
destructible negatives.  For  burning  into  the  less  trans- 
parent substances,  as  tiles,  stoneware  (and  possibly 


tion  from  M.  Nidpee,  which  was  read  by  M.  Che* 
vreul  before  the  Aeadhnie  de»  Sciences, 

When  papers  which  have  been  prepared  with 
starch  ana  soda,  or  potash,  or  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, are  exposed  to  sunshine,  and  then  washed 
with  the  tincture  of  turmeric,  a  yellow  image  is 
produced  over  all  the  exposed  parts ;  if  washed 
with  the  blue  solution  of  turnsole,  it  becomes  red 
over  those  divisions. 

If  the  ozonometric  paper  of  M.  Honzeao,  com- 
posed of  reddened  turnsole  and  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, is  exposed  to  h^ht  behind  a  neg^atdve  pho- 
tograph on  glass,  and  if  after  exposure  it  is  passed 
into  water,  the  exposed  parts  oecome  blue,  the 
covered  parts  remaining  red. 

If  a  paper  prepared  with  the  nitrate  and  oxide 
of  uranium  and  nitrate  of  copper  is  exposed  to  the 
sunshine  under  the  same  circumstances,  the  ex- 
posed parts  become  of  an  ashen  grey.  If  a  design 
IS  traced  with  a  solution  of  those  salts,  and  tibe 
paper  be  then  exposed  to  sunshine,  tne  ima^ 
speedily  appears.  It  is  extraordinary  that  this 
imajge  disappears  in  the  dark,  and  it  is  revived 
again  in  the  light. 

M.  Nidpce  has  shown  that  under  all  circum- 
stances papers  covered  with  starch  will,  when  ex- 
posed to  solarization,  acquire  the  power  of  de- 
composing the  iodide  of  potassium,  and  of  be- 
oonung  coloured  by  a  solution  of  indigo  or  of 
logwood,  the  unexposed  portions  remaining  with- 
out these  properties. 

If  two  pieces  of  cotton,  one  wet  and  the  other 
dry,  be  exposed  to  sunshine,  and  then,  in  the  dark, 
a  solution  of  nitrato  of  silver  be  poured  upon  them, 
the  silver  will  be  quickly  reduced  on  the  moistened 
tissue,  while  the  reduction  takes  place  very  slowly 
upon  the  dry  cloth. 

Vegetable  earths  are  susceptible  in  a  veiy  great 
degree  of  acquiring  this  heliographic  activity.  If 
sou  is  taken  from  a  depth  in  the  earth  and  kept 
in  darkness,  it  produces  no  effect  upon  papers 
spread  with  chloride  of  silver  and  extended  above 
it.  If  this  mould  is  spread  on  a  plate  of  metal, 
and,  after  drj-ing,  it  is  exposed  to  the  sun,  one 
part  being  covered  with  a  screen,  it  appears  in  the 
exposed  parts  to  have  tmdereone  a  very  remark- 
able change ;  for  if  now  a  sheet  of  paper  spread 
with  chloride  of  silver  is  stretehed  over  it  tn  ike 
darhj  all  that  portion  of  the  paper  which  is  oppo- 
site  tJie  soil  tcfuch  has  been  solarized  toill  receive  a 
strong  impression^  none  whatever  being  made  by 
the  unsolarized  portion. 

It  is  found  by  M.  Nidpce,  that  all  kinds  of  earth 
and  clay  are  susceptible  of  acquiring  very  great 


most  porcelain),  such  prints  would  require  probably   activity,  which  is  exerted  in  darkness,  as  m  t 


the 


to  be  first  printed  on  thin  paper,  and  then  placed  on 
the  porcelain,  either  by  some  process  of  transference,  or, 
more  simply,  and  probably  better  (by  the  same  plan 
employed  in  ordinary  porcelain  decoration),  by  athich- 
ing,  by  gum  or  other  cement,  the  paper  and  print  to- 
gether to  the  fabric  into  which  it  is  to  bo  burnt,  the 
paper  of  course  burning  away  in  the  furnace,  while  the 
oiides  or  other  subrtanoes  unite  with,  or  attach  them- 
selves to,  the  silicates,  &c.,  of  which  the  fabric  consists. 
As  soon  as  I  can  find  time  and  opportunity,  I  mean  to 
get  ready  some  specimens  of  carbon  or  oxide  printing 
oa  these  plans  on  glass,  if  this  description  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  induce  some  of  your  readers  to  save  me  the 
trouble  and  necessity  of  so  doing. — C.  J.  B. 


above  experiment.  He  proposes  to  continue  during 
the  approaching  season  his  researches  upon  vege- 
tation, and  on  the  maturing  of  fruite  under  the 
influence  of  this  absorbed  power,  which  acts  in 
all  respects  similarly  to  the  chemical  power  of  the 
solar  ravs. 

It  will  be  in  the  memory  of  many  of  our  readers, 
that  M.  Ni^pce  found  that  a  long  cardboard  tube, 
presented  directly  opposite  to  tne  sun,  absorbed 
and  retained  a  chenucal  power  which  could  be 
employed  in  the  production  of  photoffraphic  pic- 
tures. He  has  now  demonstrated  that  if,  after 
exposure  to  brilliant  sunshine,  the  tube  is  care- 
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fully  dofled  with  a  coTer,  and  then  placed  in  a  tin 
case,  it  will  at  the  expiration  of  six  manths  ex- 
hibit «>  much  actiTity,  that  photoffraphic  paper 
placed  at  the  mouth  ot  the  tube  is  Dlaekened,  or, 
if  it  is  placed  with  a  negative  on  thin  paper  over 
it,  that  it  will  produce  a  photographic  pictiure. 
The  bottling  of  sunshine  is  here  seen  to  be  an 
t«UbIished  met. 

By  the  investi^tions  of  M.  NiSpce  we  learn 
msmj  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  fading  of 
colours,  either  of  dyes  or  pigments,  takes  place. 
These  appear  to  have  an  especial  interest  to  M. 
CheTieuj,  whose  papers  on  dyeing,  and  whose  work 
on  colours,  are  well  known  to  our  refers. — C(m- 
trAuUw  o/IMert  Huniy  Eaq.j  F.R.&,  to  the  ^  AH 
JonmaL* 


To  iht  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal. 

SiE,— In  No.  77,  date  2l8t  January,  1859, 
of  the  '<  Photographic  Journal,"  among  the 
hesa  notices  of  the  Photographic  Exhibition  in 
Suffolk  Street,  under  the  head  <'  Architecture," 
from  the  *  Athenaeum,'  occurs  the  following : — 
'^  In  architecture  Mr.  Fenton  ranks  quite  first 
'is  a  'New  Master,'  sometimos  broad  and 
irumblj  as  Prout's  lipe  Stilton,  old  and 
mildewy ;  sometimes  fine  and  graduated  as 
Turner."  It  then  goes  on  to  say  —  *•  His 
*  Wolsey's  Gate,  Ipswich'  (622),  is  rich  in  tone 
aud  impasto ;  the  bricks  seem  really  thick  and 
cnwted." 

The  latter  part  of  the  criticism  is  perfectly 
correct,  except  in  attributing  the  photograph 
of  the  "  Wolsey  Gate"  to  Mr.  Fenton ;  it  is  by 
Kr.  R.  Cade  of  Ipswich,  already  so  well  known 
for  the  exquisite  softness  and  delicacy  of  tone, 
combined  with  minute  detail,  of  his  works. 

The  correcting  the  mistake  as  to  the  author- 
ship is  only  an  act  of  justice  which  will  in  no 
way  detract  from  the  accuracy  of  the  criticism. 

R.  T.  E. 


Photography  in  Medical  Saencf. 

PHOioeKAPHT  is  80  essentially  the  Art  of  Truth 
— and  the  representative  of  Truth  in  Art — 
that  it  would  seem  to  be  the  essential  means 
of  reproducing  all  forms  and  structures  of 
which  science  seeks  for  the  delineation.  The 
influence  of  suggestion — strong  enough  to 
moTe  the  four-legged  tables  of  the  Spirit- 
rappers,  as  Faraday  and  Carpenter  have  shown 
— ^is  certainly  more  than  sufficiently  strong  to 
make  the  hand  of  the  draughtsman  deviate 
from  the  strict  imitation  which  he  should  ob- 
serve as  his  guiding-law  of  design ;  and  if  the 
artist.be  also  the  theorist,  it  is  very  certain 
that  visible  objects  will  arrange  themselves  to 
his  eye  in  accordance  with  bis  theory,  and  &r 
otherwise  than  as  they  are  seen  by  others  than 
himself.  And  so  he  draws  the  ideal  rather 
than  the  actual.  The  great  solar  artist  has  no 
such  preconceived  notions,  and  invariably  re- 
presents things  to  us  as  they  are.  We  were 
therefore  surprised,  in  passing  through  tha 
rooms  of  the  Photographic  Soaety  lately,  to 
find  so  few  photographs  which  had  any  bearing 
of  what  kind  soever  upon  surgery,  medicine, 
and  the  allied  sciences.  It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  great  resources  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Art — seen  here  in  a  hundred  beautiful 
forms — ^havo  not  yet  been  more  fully  applied 
to  the  purposes  of  our  art. — Lancet, 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal, 

Bamagate,  Feb.  1,  1859. 

Sib, — In  No.  76  of  the  Journal,  I  noticed 
that  a  correspondent  complained  that  the  films 
if  plates  prepared  by  Mr.  FothergiU's  process 
*' cracked  and  peeled  off  in  drying."  I  was 
troubled  with  the  same  annoying  source  of 
failure  when  I  commenced  the  process,  but 
found  that  it  was  completely  obviated  by 
allowing  the  plates  to  dry  spontaneously  after 
fixing,  and  only  wanning  them  when  required 
to  vanush. 

I  have  used  Keene's  collodion ;  perhaps  your 
vorrespondent  has  not  given  it  a  fair  trial. 

JOHK  C.  TWYMAN. 


F.  8.  A. — ^We  believe  photo-lithographj  has  been 
practically  applied  to  the  illuatration  of  books  in  this 
country,  but  cannot  inform  you  where  you  are  to  seek 
assistance.  In  Palfrey's  '  history  of  New  England,' 
there  is  a  photo-lithographic  copy  of  a  map,  and  of 
"  the  portraicture  of  Captayne  John  Smith,  Admirall  of 
New  EngUnd.'* 

K  W.  ^.— The  Collector  of  the  Society  attends  the 
meetings  regularly,  and  will  bo  happy  to  receiye  any 
subscription  which  you  wish  to  pay ;  it  is  a  plan  fine 
quently  adopted  by  members,  and  sayes  much  trouble. 

Anucus, — In  the  Exhibition  of  the  Society  in  Suffolk 
Street,- there  is  a  silyer  print  and  a  carbon  one,  both 
printed  by  Mr.  Pouncy  from  the  same  negatiye.  Your 
own  impartial  inspe^on  will  oonyinoe  you  that  Mr. 
Pouncy's  process  is  descrying  of  eyery  encouragement. 

La  lAinvUre, — Tou  will  find  much  of  the  information 

Qseek  in  an  octayo  yolume  of  near  300  pAgM*  by 
.  Barreswil  and  Dayanne,  entitled  '  Chimie  rhoto- 
graphique;'  but  the  adyanoement  of  photosraphia 
knowleoge  has  been  so  rapid,  that  many  of  the  che- 
micals there  enumerated  are  now  in  little  use.  In  an 
article, "  Grayure  but  m6taux  diyers,"  Mr.  Fox  Talbof  s 
first  discoyeries  in  photographic  engraying  are  de- 
scribed. 

(x.  C. — ^Being  a  member  of  the  Photographlo  Socidty 
of  Scotland  as  well  as  of  London,  you  are  entitled  t« 
two  copies  of  the  Photographic  Journal ;  the  Numbers 
haye  been  regularly  sent  by  the  publishers. 

A,  B.—Yoia  communication  nas  been  forwarded  i» 
Mr.  Bayen,  whose  pictures  yon  so  justly  admire.    That 
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gentleman  Imm  &TouMd  ua  with  a  roply^  which  ia  in 
type,  and  will  appear  in  our  next. 

M,  B, — ^We  hope  in  an  earlj  Nomber  to  print  a 
oommunieation  from  Mr.  Thurston  Thompson,  giying 
the  best  information  on  the  subject 

J.  W.  M,  (Belfcui)  asks  for  a  satiafsctory  explanation 
of  the  cause  of  his  calotype  paper  tummg  brown  in 
dev^oping  a  picture — ^he  appears  to  haye  taken  much 
care  in  the  manipulation.  We  beliere  it  to  be  a  yerj 
common  cause  of  failure,  but,  in  our  own  case,  we  haye 
so  seldom  met  with  ^e  annoyance  eyen  in  producing 
some  hundreds  of  negatiyes,  that  our  experience  is 
limited.  In  general  it  depends  upon  some  diffused 
light  in  the  camera.  Too  lar^  a  diaphragm,  or  the 
interior  of  the  camera  beoommg  glos^  hi  use,  and 
thus  producing  a  reflection,  or  light  entering  the  grooye  of 
the  sude  when  pulled  up  may  «ich  cause  it.  The  iodized 
pa^>er  haying  been  prepared  by  water  from  an  old  rain- 
water butt,  and  a  particular  sample  of  gallic  add,  were 
also  causes  of  failure  in  two  photographic  operationi. 
Turner's  paper,  rather  thick,  such  as  is  called  positiye, 
giyes  fin^  pictures  than  the  thin  negatiye  which  is 
especially  made  for  that  purpose. 

R,  A.  (Sr,  complains  that,  being  about  to  j^urchase 
a  lens,  he  is  pumed,  by  the  numerous  adyertisements 
of  lenaes  to  be  sold,  which  to  select,  each  being  said  to 
be  superior  to  the  others ;  and  it  is  suggested  by  another 
correspondent,  that  an  impartial  report  should  be  giyen 
on  the  telatiye  merits  of  tho  different  arrangement  of 


J.  Harding, — Since  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  sereral 
trials  haye  been  made  with  a  stereosoopic  camera  with 
one  lens  moring  in  the  segment  of  a  circle,  and  with  a 
camera  fiimished  with  a  pair  of  lenses ;  and  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  appreciable  diff<»ence  in  the 
effect  produced. 

M.  P.  (Bristol).— The  inyention  of  Mr.  Skaife  of 
Vanburgh  House,  Blackheath,  is  the  quickest  means  of 
exposure  of  a  picture  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

rhotophUus.—ln  the  wax-paper  process  clouds  are 
often  printed  in  from  a  second  collodion  ne^tiye 
taken  from  nature.  We  haye  little  confidence  in  the 
arrangement  of  cotton,  wool,  and  other  contriyances. 
Ab  baa  been  said  in  a  former  Number  of  the  Journal, 
the  best  material  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
for  the  obstruction  of  light  is  not  the  yellow  glossed 
calico,  which  soon  fades,  but  a  yellow  woollen  serge 
made  for  theatrical  purposes,  and  procurable  at  Bur- 
nett^s,  under  the  Piazza,  Coyent  Garden.  With  a 
square  of  this  fixed  to  any  ordinary  window,  an  ope- 
rating room  may  at  any  time  be  formed. 

**  North  CowfOry  Man." — 1.  Onl^  immerse  in  the 
bath  such  a  number  of  prints  as  are  immediately  under 
your  oontn^  If  the  bath  loaes  its  actirity,  use  more 
gold,  bat  cautiously.  2.  The  bath,  by  reheating,  acto 
as  well  as  at  the  first  time,  prorided  the  gold  has  not 
been  exhausted.  4.  It  is  useless  to  dry  the  prints  in 
the  progress  of  the  process.  5.  Papers  which  contain 
gektine  or  dextrine,  both  of  iHiioh  aie  often  added 
to  the  albumen  applied  to  paper,  are  apt  to  become 
yeUow ;  they  do  not  keep  theur  colour  in  the  aame  way 
as  paper  does  which  is  prepared  bjr  albumen  alone, 
especially  to  which  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid  are  added. 
K  W,  W.—Jki  not  go  to  the  expense  of  procuring 
"  blue-tinted  glass  "  for  the  roof  of  your  proposed  house. 
Oonstruct  it  so  as  to  obtain  all  the  lifi^t  you  can ;  and 
wi&  blhsds  you  may  always  diminiA  that  which  you 
cannot  add. 

T.  Tarrant, — ^We  do  not  belieye  you  will  be  success- 
ful in  taidnff  portraits  of  diildran  in  Isss  than  the  time 
yoo  nam^fiye  or  six  seconds.  All  the  inatantuieous 
pictures  we  hove  seen  are  out-door  sobgei^  and  done 
under  Tsry  faToun^le  drenmitanioeo,  and  with  a  lent 
withoat  a  di^hiogm  or  with  a -W7  large  opening. 


P.  a  A— You  hod  fiv  better  rednoe  your  both  by 
means  of  chloride  of  silyer,  and  save  the  precipitate  for . 
after-fusion,  than  concern  yourself  with  toe  rsstoiatioii 
of  it.    There  is  but  a  trifling  pecuniary  loss  in  the  rshr 
tiye  yalua  of  the  chloride  and  new  nitrate  of  silvsr. 

Captain  S.  A. — It  is  not  needful  to  use  Mr.  Hard- 
wich's  bath  in  a  yellow  light  It  is  not  adyisable, 
howeyer,  to  expose  any  unfixed  print  to  too  much  day- 
light ;  and  you  should  not  select  your  spot  of  operatiou 
too  near  the  window.  2.  Use,  as  a  deyeloper,  proto- 
sulphate  of  iron,  10  grains;  glacial  acetic  acid,  10 
minims;  water,  1  ounce. 

A  Beginner. — ^Tou  may  safely  use  the  process  as  ad> 
yised  by  Mr.  Sutton.  The  quantity  of  nitric  acid  it 
no  objeetidn  in  raoducing  a  positiye  jpiotare. 

T.  G.  jr.— 1.  If  protoBulphate  of^  iron  is^  kspt  ia 
brown  paper  it  decomposes.  It  should  be  put  into  a 
stoppered-bottle;  and  ifa  few  drops  of  alcohol  are  shaken 
up  with  it,  so  as  just  to  wet  the  surface  of  the  cryetiJ, 
it  will  be  found  uat  they  will  retain  their  bright-green 
crystallized  surfrce  for  a  yery  long  time.  2.  If  yoor 
bath  is  poured  off  clear,  you  may  use  it  the  same  ai 
you  would  a  new  one. 

H.  D.,  New  Year's  Gift,  Anxiotta  to  Succeed,  aad 
other  Gonrespondents. — We  b^eye  that  soDcess  at- 
tends any  of  the  dry  processes,  if  all  the  care  recom- 
mended by  the  adyocates  of  each  particular  procsBS  be 
adopted.    In  the '  present  Bxhibition  in  Suifelk  Strert 
is  a  picture  taken  bjr  Mr.  Bosling  aooording  to  Tra- 
penof  s  process,  whidi,  in  our  opinion,  is  juA  only  the 
best  picture  we  haye  seen  taken  by  ang  dry  process, 
but  equal  to  any  produced  by  wet  collo(£on ;  and  Mr. 
Boshng  has'yery  niirly  allowed  a  comparison  by  phun^ 
specimens  mde  by  side.    We  hove  before  us  some  twBotf 
pictures  by  Mr.  Egbert  Moxhom  of  Bru£es ;  and  no- 
thing can  speak  more  fayourably  than  these  produc- 
tions do  for  die  success  which  attends  his  mode  of 
operation.  IiJ  the  hands  of  the  Key.  Mr.  deayer,  aU  that 
can  be  desired  has  been  obtained  by  the  process  he  has 
advocated ;  and  we  have  all  seen  the  beautiful  resists  «f 
Mr.  Fothergill's  mode ;  so  we  belieye  that  eadi  operator 
will  be  most  successful  with  that  process  which  most 
takes  his  fancy. 

lAbra  {Westmnstery-^Viaefy'pcmdeaKA  Umpbla^ 
mixed  with  a  hot  soluticm  of  gelatine,  will  effeotuallj 
blacken  jrour  brass  work ;  or,  if  you  apply  to  the  yamiah- 
makers  in  Long  Acre,  you  will  be  supplied  with  an 
article  prepared  by  them  for  that  purpose. 


As  there  is  every  probability  that  the  question 
of  copyright,  as  it  afiects  photography,  will  be 
speedily  considered  by  the  Legislature,  it  has  been 
tnought  adyisable  that  the  valuable  treatise  of  Mr. 
Duncan  should  appear  at  length  in  the  present 
Number.  The  Editor  must  therefore  apologise  to 
several  friends  for  the  delay  of  the  insertion  of 
their  communications  until  the  fiorthemning  Num- 
ber of  the  5th  of  March. 


On  the  present  occasion,  an  unavoidable  occur- 
rence has  prevented  us  going  to  press  for  some 
hours  later  than  the  usual  time. 


Letters  of  inquiry  to  the  Editor  can  only  be  answawd 
through  the  m^um  of  Answers  to  Correspondents. 


All  CommunicalionB  for  the  Journal  ahould  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Editor,  at  the  Publishers,  Messrs.  Tatm« 
and  Fbahcis,  Bed  lion  Ckyjxit,  Fledt  Street»  E.C. 
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fss  following  int^igentie  has  alueady  l^n 
wvcyed  to  onr  readers  by  the  Cottri  Cire^ar. 
Her  Ib^esty  ihe  Queen  and  his  Boyal  Hi^- 
nen  the  I^ce  Consort,  accompanied  by  the 
IriDeeases  Alioe  and  Hedena,  visited  the  Pho- 
togR^iae  Institotbn  in  Suffolk^streety  on 
Satomgr  mondiig.  Her  Majesty  and  his 
Soyal  Highness  were  attended  by  the  Hon. 
locy  EezTy  the  Hon.  Maiy  Bolteel,  Colonel 
?•  H.  Seymour,  and  Captain  the  Hon.  D.  de 
Bos, 

Our  Patrons  were  received  by  the  President 
nd  Cofuieil,  to  v^om,  after  a  loigthened  visit, 
ffld  etffefbl  inspection  of  the  works  collected, 
they  expressed  their  high  approbation  of  the 
progress  which  had  been  made  in  advancing 
the  Art. 

The  Prince,  both  on  the  occasion  of  the  pre- 
sent visit,  as  well  as  the  former  one  in  January, 
^^^^  suggestions  which  it  is  the  earnest  -wiab. 
d  the  Ccnndl  to  carry  out;  and  they  have  in 
<!QD6eqaenoe  appointed  a  committee  consisting 
^  the  following  gentlemen— Mr.  Fenton,  Mr. 
Ay,  Mr.  Sater,  and  Dr.  Diamond — ^to  form  a 
oolfeetioii  to  be  preserved  by  the  Society,  illus- 
tmting  the  pxogress  of  ^  science  from  its 
earliest  inlEmey  up  to  its  latest  impiovemants. 

For  thi»  pQ'pose  tiiey  must  rely  much  on 
the  kind  cooperation  of  the  early  practiseis  of 
m  fliady,  and  ef  exhiibitors  at  onr  former  ex- 
hibitions ;  and  they  wish  to  impress  on  contxi- 
hntois,  that  it  is  not  artistic  beauty  alone  which 
they  value,  but  any  scraps  or  prints  illustrating 
penned,  proeesses,.  or  those  which  show  the 
o^  and  pmBnenoe  of  piints,  te* 

Biey  promise  tiiat  such  donationB  shall  be 
n^rdai  cod  preserved,  and  thus  fono,  eol* 
Mmly,  what  they  hops  will  be  a  viiiiiUe 
witimi  to  evr  hnowlec^,  which,  as  isolated 
specimens,  are  comparatively  of  little  value. 

^7  suggestions  or  communications  on  the 

TOl.  V. 


sabject  sfaanld  be  addressed  to  tiie  SeoetMry, 
who  will  be  pleased  tor  give  persoDally  any  in- 
fbrmatioB 


The  Council  have  also  requested  tiie  follow- 
ing gentlemen  to  constitute  a  Committee  on  the 
subject  of  artistic  copyright: — ^Mr.  Fenton, 
Mr.  Foster,  Mr.  PoUoek,  Mr.  White,  and  the 
Secretary. 

A  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  has 
been  formed  on  this  important  subject ;  nsid 
its  members  will  immediately  proceed  with 
their  dnties.  The  subject  is  most  important  to 
Photographers,  who,  as  the  law  now  stands, 
are  wholly  unprotected :  whatever  may  be  the 
expense  incurred  in  their  produotion,  and 
although  the  artist's  name  may  be  placed  on 
his  works,  any  one  may  copy  them  at  any  time 
after  their  publication,  to  the  most  serious 
injury  of  the  fame  and  profit  of  the  original 
artist.  Members  and  those  practising  the  art 
are  requested  to  give  information  to  the  Se<M- 
taiy  at  once  as  to  the  injuries  done  by  phwey 
of  their  woi^,  and,  if  needfhl,  give  their  evi- 
dence before  the  Lords'  Committee,  which  will 
commence  its  sittings  in  a  few  days. 

With  modi  pleasure  we  publish  without 
abridgement  a  translation  of  a  communisaAion 
wMch  has  been  received  firom  the  French  Pho- 
tographic Sode^,  and  ask  our  countrymen  iK> 
give  their  corual  support  to  the  proposed 
£xhir 


To  the  President  of  the  Photographic  Sockty  of 

Lomdom* 

Thv  IVonoh  Photagrspfaic  Sociely, 
No.  11  Bue  Dkonofci  Paris,  mraaiy  21,  MM. 


M&  RtgamiMTs,— We  ha»e  puMished  in  our 
ttOBtfaly  BdfetiB  the  ndes  of  esor  SxhUntioB^ 
wHiohwiH  libs  piac»  this  yesK  in  the  Palaseof 
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Indiutrji  at  the  same  tiine  as  the  Exhibition  of 
PaintiiigSy  and  it  will  consequentii  j  become  of  great 
importaooe. 

The  I>Veiich  Photographic  Society  would  be 
idghly  gratified  by  the  London  Society's  taking  a 
put  in  the  Exhibition.  It  has  been  to  them  a 
source  of  sreat  regret  that  the  Photographic  Jour- 
nals should  not  nave  reprinted  tiie  announce- 
ments of  our  Exhibition ;  and  we  request  that  jou 
will  make  known  this  appeal  to  the  Members  of 
jour  Society,  whose  woras  are  giving  such  im- 
portance^ to  the  rising  art^  and  are  exciting  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  public  mind.  A  penod  of 
delay  of  twelTe  da^  is  granted  to  foreign  artists, 
who  will  giye  notice  of  their  despatch  finom  the 
present  time  until  the  20th  of  next  March.  We 
reauest^  Mr.  President,  that  you  will  use  all  your 
influence  to  giye  this  communication  the  greatest 
and  the  most  rapid  publicity. 

The  French  I%ot^rapUc  Society  accepted  with 
the  greatest  satisfiiction  the  assurance  I  reoeiyed 
pmonaUyp  last  year,  of  a  sincere  and  lasting  coa- 
lition. We  therefore  reckon  with  confidence  upon 
the  goodwill  and  cooperation  of  the  London 
Photographic  Society  upon  this  important  occa- 
sion. I  naye  the  honour,  Sir,  to  offer  you  my 
most  polite  salutation, 

The  Agent  Secretary,  M.  Laulebib. 

Exhibition  of  ihe  French  Photogruphie  Society, 

The  FVench  Photosraphic  Society  has  made 
aiTanjf^ments  in  the  Palace  of  Industry  for  its  third 
Pubhc  Exhibition  of  Works  in  eyery  oranch  of  the 
art,  in  a  special  division.  The  Society  invites  idl 
Photographers,  whether  native  or  foreign,  to  send 
contributions,  and  thinks  it  necessary  to  make 
known  all  the  rules  and  the  conditions  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  Administration. 

Ist  The  opening  of  the  Exhibition  will  take 
place  in  the  Palace  of  Industnr  on  the  1st  of  April, 
and  it  will  be  closed  on  the  loth  of  June  following. 

2nd.  All  the  despatches  must  be  directed,  free 
of  post,  to  M.  Martin  Laulerie,  Agent  Secretaiy 
*  to  the  Society,  No.  11  Rue  DrouoC  from  the  1st 
to  the  15th  of  March  (a  period  absolutely  fixed 
upon).  (A  delay  of  twelve  days  is  ffranted  to 
foreign  artists,  wno  will  giye  notice  of  tiieir  de- 
spatdies  from  this  time  to  the  20th  of  March  at 
tne  latest.) 

8rd.  The  contributions  must  be  accompanied 
with  a  letter  indicating  the  number  of  works  sent^ 
and  bearing  the  sig;natoe  of  the  exhibitor. 

4th.  The  exhibitors  will  find  it  necessary  to 
protect  their  works  with  frames,  or  with  "passe- 
partout" 

6th.  All  coloured  impressions  will  be  excluded 
from  the  Exhibition,  and  such  as  have  becm  re- 
touched so  as  in  any  manner  to  modify  tiie  pho- 
togranhic  manipulation  by  substituting  other 
handling. 

6th.  b  is  desirable  that  the  exhibitors  should 
indicate  on  their  separate  works,  or  on  tiie  finunes, 
including  several  impressions,  the  name  and  the 
dwelling-place  of  the  contributor. 

7th.  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  give  a 
distinct  description  of  the  nature  of  the  negative 
material  employed,  whether  collodion,  wet  or  dry. 


albumen,  paper,  either  waxed  or  not,  dry  or  wet, 

&C. 

Any  other  instructions  on  the  methodi  of  work- 
ing, negative  or  positive,  will  be  received  with 
pleasure. 

8th.  No  mention  of  the  price  of  ssle  must  be 
made  upon  the  impressions  themselves  or  the 
frames.  The  persons  who  wish  to  give  their  o^ 
terms  must  communicate  with  the  Agent  Secre- 
tary, and  indicate  their  prices ;  he  wiU  mske  the 
necessary  information  known  to  the  pnbHc. 

0th.  No  work  can  be  withdrawn  by  the  Ex- 
hibitors before  the  dose  of  the  Exhibition. 

10th.  The  works  intended  for  exhibition  will 
be  submitted  to  the  prdiminary  examination  of 
the  Jury,  who  will  decide  upon  their  admiaeion 
or  rejection.  In  the  latter  case,  notice  wOl  be 
immediately  j^iven  to  the  narties  interested,  who 
will  be  required  to  withoraw  the  subjects  that 
have  been  rejected  in  the  course  of  ten  days  from 
the  time. 

11th.  The  Jury  will  be  composed  as  follows:— 

MM.  Comte Olympe  Agnado ;  Bayard:  Bertich; 
Cousin ;  Edouard  Delessert ;  Bavanne ;  Uaa  Fou- 
cault,  Physician  to  the  Imperial  ObserTatoir; 
Hulot,  Associate  of  the  (General  Engraver  of  the 
Mint ;  Jean  B^naud ;  Lemattre ;  Le  Comte  L^ 
de  Laborde  (of  the  Institute) ;  Le  Oray ;  Adolphe 
Moreau ;  P^got  (of  the  Institute) ;  Robert,  Cnief 
Painter  in  the  Imperial  Manufactoiy  of  Sdvrea 

MM.  Begnault,  of  the  Institute,  President  of 
the  Society ;  Balud,  of  the  Institute,  Prefddent 
of  the  Committee  of  Admimstration ;  Paul  Perier, 
Vice-Pl:e8ident  of  the  Committee  of  Adminifltn- 
tion ;  Mailand,  General  Secretary,  will  take  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  Jury. 

12th.  The  subjects  belonging  to  each  exhibitor 
must  be  withdrawn,  at  the  fiitM^  during  the  week 
foUowing  the  close  of  the  Exhibition. 


Our  own  Exhibition  having  now  dosed,  it 
is  needful  that  exhibitors  immediately  remove 
their  works.  The  Crystal  Palace  Company, 
however,  being  desirous  of  exhibiting,  daring 
the  summer,  a  collection  which  shall  well  sap- 
port  the,  character  of  that  Institution,  have  re- 
solved to  grant  a  fr^ee  admission  to  the  Palace 
to  all  sudh  as  shall  aid  in  this  undertaking. 
Professor  Delamotte,  of  King's  College,  will  be 
happy  to  communicate  and  afford  infbrmation 
to  aU  Photographers  who  wish  their  names  to 
appear  in  this  great  cause  of  affording  infonn- 
ation  to  the  public  on  ttie  beantifiil  art  of  Pho- 
tography. 


Our  Photographic  friends  in  Glasgow  are 
about  to  open  an  Exhibition  in  that  city  daring 
the  month  of  April.  We  heartily  wish  them 
every  prosperity  in  their  undertaking.  All 
references  should  be  made  to  Mr.  Barr,  the 
Acting  Secretary,  1  Benfield  Street,  Glasgow. 
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Thi  Council  of  the  Photographs  SoeHUiy,  in 
proposing  topiint  in  the  Journal  ahotraeU  of 
papeeo  rtad  at  ihe  Ordinary  MeeUngs,  or  in 
gmug  ihe  jpaperg  €U  lengihf  do  not  thereby 
adopt  ihe  views  or  opinions  of  the  authors. 

No  notice  can  he  taken  of  anonymous  communis' 
caiions.  Whatever  is  intended  for  insertion 
mnst  he  auihentieaied  hy  ihe  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  writer;  not  neeessarUy  for  pub- 

.  UcaUonj  but  as  a  guarantee  of  his  good  faith. 

The  iame  proviso  extends  to  communications  to 
ikeEdiUn', 


PHOTOGIIAPHIC  SOCIETY,  LONDON. 

OsDnrABT  Geitebal  MsBrnvG. 

l8T  Masch,  1859. 

P.  IS  Netb  Foszeb,  Esq.,  Y.P.,  M.A., 
in  the  Chair. 

The  IGnutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read 
and  eonfirmed. 

Mr.  Bishop  tendered  a  notice  of  motion,  that 
the  Council  should  send  to  every  MenCber  a 
printed  copy  of  the  accounts  of  the  Society,  and 
a  statement  of  the  names  in  whom  the  fonda 
of  the  Society  are  invested. 

The  Chaibmak  dedded  that  Mr.  Bishop's 
motion  could  only  he  made  at  an  Annual  Ge- 
neral Meeting  of  the  Society,  or  at  a  Special 
Geneml  Meeting  convened  in  pursuance  of  a 
leqmsition  signed  by  twenty  Members.  The 
only  business  of  the  Ordinary  Meetings  was 
siniply  the  discussion  of  matters  connected  with 
the  art  and  practice  of  Photography.  The 
Chairman  stated  that  if  any  Member  had,  or 
imagined  he  had,  a  grievance,  and  would  be 
kind  enou^  to  communicate  it  in  writing  to 
the  CouncQy  that  body  would  be  most  happy  to 
consider  it. 

Mr.  BiPFEBreHAH,  on  the  part  of  the  Council, 
denied  any  denre  to  conceal  the  accounts :  they 
were  laid  before  the  Members  present  at  an 
AnnualGeneral  Meeting,  and  an  extract  printed 
in  the  Journal  of  so  much  as  is  generally  con- 
sidered sufficient.  No  application  by  a  Member 
to  the  Council  to  inspect  the  accotmts  had  been 
or  ever  would  be  made  and  refused;  on  the 
oontraiy,  every  information  would  be  most 
•readily  afforded  by  the  Council. 

The  following  gentiemen  were  elected  Mem- 
bers of  the  Society : — 

Heath,  Alfred  T.,  36  Camden  Street  North, 
Cfimden  Villas  Boad. 


AsAjmr,  BicHABD,  28  Bruton  Street,  Berke- 
ley Square. 

Fbxlbxb,  J.  H.,  Nelson  Lodge,  Tra&lgar 
Square,  Brompton,  S.W. 

Majob  Coopeb,  after  a  few  prefiatoiy  obser- 
vations, read  the  following  paper : — 

Mr.  Pbesident  akd  Gsntlsiobv, 

It  is  with  some  diffidence  that  I  venture  be- 
fore this  Society ;  and  my  only  apology  for  so 
doing  18  my  sanguine  hope  that  the  Positive 
Printing  Process  I  am  about  to  offer  to  your 
oonsidemtion  may  prove  of  service  to  Photo- 
graphy, and  that  in  after  years  we  may  look 
into  our  portfolios  without  disappointment.  At 
all  events  I  trust  this  may  be  a  pioneer  to  fu- 
ture discoveries,  as  I  feel  confident  that,  when 
it  shall  have  be^  investigated  by  practical  che^^ 
mists,  it  may  with  advantage  undergo  some  im- 
portant improvements  and  modifications. 

I  will  not  occupy  your  time  in  detailing  a 
series  of  experiments  which  have  led  to  the 
production  of  the  prints  now  before  you,  but 
I  will  state  that,  some  years  since,  **  accident " 
led  to  my  discovery  of  Malic  Add  as  a  photo- 
graphic agent,  the  importance  of  which,  in  the 
process  I  am  about  to  describe,  will  be  duly 
acknowledged;  and  from  the  period  of  its 
discovery  I  have  continued  its  use  in  my  *'  out- 
of-doors  "  process ;  indeed,  I  find  it  indispen- 
sable. 

I  must  crave  the  indulgence  of  critics  for 
the  prints  now  offered  for  inspection,  as  they 
are  the  **  firstfruits  of  the  process,  and  my 
bantling  is  not  yet  a  week  old."  I  am  now 
compelled  to  leave  home  for  a  short  time; 
otherwise  I  had  hoped  to  forward  better  spe- 
cimens: these  are  somewhat  discoloured  in 
toning. 

If  we  mix  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  with 
a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  potass,  we  obtain 
a  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  silver.  Now  this 
carbonate  is  perfectiy  soluble  in  some  of  the  ve- 
getable acids,  especially  in  malic  acid,  which  in 
the  dark  holds  it  in  suspension  a  considerable 
time,  but  which  on  exposure  to  bright  sun- 
shine immediately  precipitates  the  olver  as  a 
brown  powder.  Citric  add  and  acetic  add 
also  dissolve  the  carbonate  of  silver ;  but  their 
action  IB  not  so  dedded.  Tartaric  add  and  ox- 
alic add  respectively  throw  down  tartrate  and 
oxalate  of  mlver.  Now  malate  of  silver  is  so- 
luble in  boiling  water ;  hence  the  rationale  of 
this  process.  Another  observation  I  would 
make  is,  that  malate  of  silver  (the  salt)  is  in- 
sensible to  light,  or  at  all  events  veiy  feebly 
affected  by  it :  some  slips  of  paper  impregnated 
with  the  solution  of  tlie  carbonate  of  silver 
have  been  suspended  in  the  light  three  or  four 
days ;  and  I  can  perceive  no  change. 
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carbonate  of  sLLver  which,  has  bom  -aiposfld  to 
li|^  and  blad&aBfid^^HBiofely  abanging  tiieoo- 
loor,  and  if  the  aotion  islaqg  oodtimnd,  pre- 
dpilatwig  matallio  mLYBSp  in  iM»  ievelopiBg 
the  picture  ^jsae  the  munaanled  acnnB) :  bat 
to  produce  rich  tones  the  presence  of  organic 
maUer  is  required;  and  albumen  i^peaiB 
the  most  -epprqpnate  for  the  pupMe.  The 
carbonate  of  potass  (to  vhioh  I  ^haH  xefar 
ittescmfly)  diflsokes  oat  the  sue  Axon  the 
fl^glBBh  pap^s ;  and  the  staich  of  ^ae  iateigxL 
papeis  appeaiB  d  little  avasl.  -CasBon'B  po^i- 
ti^  pa^er  was  used  fisr  the  prints  sow  be&»e 
you. 

JFbrwwla, 

fBicarbonate  of  potass  . .  40  grs. 
BistiUed  water   2  02s. 

Otsselye  theyhitee  of  two  oggs,  mix  and  beat 
into  a  &«th ;  when  this  has  tiqneflBd,  float  the 
paper  upon  it  in  a  flat  dish,  and  pin  up  to  dry. 

1\>  tapoUe, — A  SO-giain  solutionof  nitrate  of 
silrer.  Expose  in  a  printing-firaanci :  the  espo« 
sore  will  be  longer  than  for  the  dikiide  of 
silver  papezB,  as  the  carbonate  of  Bilver  ap- 
pears less  sensitiye ;  but  a  better  adjoBtment  of 
Ite  proportionB  may  perhaps  remed^  this ;  the 
tones  are  neariy  the  same.  The  prints  should 
be  rather  over-printed^  as  they  appear  to  sufier 
in  the  toning-bath. 

The  prints  when  taken  from  ti&e  ^sune  may 
be  floated  on  distilled  water  toxemove  the  sur- 
plus nitrate  of  silver,  or  may  at  once  be  floated 
on  a  bath  of  dilute  malic  anid  (1  acid,  2 
water),  and  kept  there  from  4  to  f  of  an  hour, 
by  which  time  the  whole  of  llie  unalterBd  osr- 
bonate  of  silver  will  be  diENsolved;  they  are 
then  to  be  well  soaked  in  boiling  water  to 
femove  the  malate  of  silver  and  the  starchy 
and  afterwards  placed  Ibr  a  short  time  in  a 
weak  solution  of  sesquicarbonale  of  aoda  to 
temove  all  trace  of  add,  which  qppeaxa  to 
eMse  the  rose-^omed  tint,  as  obsemhie  in 
the  Specimens  befixre  you. 

T)»  gold  bath  is  easeBLtial  fbr  pvodudng 
"g^od  tones,''  as  the  prinlis  on  emerging  from 
Ifae  mafic  acid  bat^are  of  adis^fieaUebistoe 
oAsur. 

The  bath  used  was  flutt  reooiamended  by 
Mr.  HaxdwMi  in  m.  74  of  the  MOtfu 
^omal. 

"Wliea  the  prints  are  sufleLantly.  toned,  thcw 
stost  be  wm  soaked  in  wann  water,  rinsed 
and  dried. 

I  have  to  apcdogise  to  the  8ociefy  Ibr  intn>- 
Auing  to  it  an  imperiect  process ;  but,  as  I 
itated  before,  my  absence  ftom  home  proventi 
my  bringing  it  to  maturity ;  and  it  is  in  the 


hCOe  thfft  Sfonnn^  w^irioAl  flhAiitMrf:  ^ill  tsko  it  ift 

hand  and  develope  it,  that  I  leave  it  in  tiie 
hands  of  this  Boosty. 

It  will  be  obaarved,  that  no  eoB^eond  «f 
sulphur  (saving  tiiat  traee  naEtea%  piaMit 
in  aUramen)  is^employed;  and  to  thuHekawnt 
the  Hading  of  our  pnxifiB  is  nnivezsally  attri- 
buted. 

One  word  about  malic  acid  (the  same  1^ 
may  be  used  for  many  prints;  it  takes  a 
long  time  to  eaturato).  It  ma^  be  olyaitod 
to  on  account  of  its  preuMi  price.  The  add 
I  have  used  for  these  prints  is  some  "  rough'' 
acid  I  made  last  year  frt)m  the  berries  of  t}ie 
mountain  ash.  It  is  abundantly  piesent  in 
vegetables;  and  cider  would  be  a  frmtfiil 
source  in  the  absence  of  other  means.  Shodd 
there  be  a  "  call  for  it,"  I  have  no  doubt  it 
would  become  very  cheap. 

W.  C0OPS&  OOOFSB. 

Note, — ^Malic  acid  must  not  contain  tartaric 
add,  lead,  nor  colouring  matter. 

Malic  acid  does  not  precipitate  bright  me- 
tallic silver  from  the  nitrate  sohitioQ  when 
exposed  to  light,  as  stated  by  Parices  in  ^  Che- 
mical Essays,'  but  a  bright  highly  reflective 
crystalline  powder,  so  brifiiant  that  in  falling 
it  might  eajsoly  be  mistaken  for  silver  spangles. 
This  white  crystalline  powder  is  perfectly  dis- 
solved in  boiling  water. 

Mbwminued  Paper. 

Bicarbonate  of  potass,  60  gm. 
Water,  1  oz. 
White  of  4  eggs. 
Colour  of  proo&,  when  flnished, 
Bose  c<4our, 
Salmon  oolom*, 
Violet  colour, 
possibly  affected  by  impure  malio  acid,  ecm- 
taining  possibly  tartaric  aeid:  the  crust  on  Ihe 
bottles,  Uke  pert- wine  crust,  tends  to  this  idea. 
No  lead  was  precipitated  by  sulfdiuric  aeid  « 
iodide  of  potassium. 

[Itajjor  Cooper  exhibitad  aeiwcal  prijits  and 
spfKamena  iUnstnttive  of  the  fooaeai  he  de<- 
sorihed.] 


Mr.  flJuanvtOBWHi  eneedin^y  gkd  of  4heM4l({pa^ 

tunitia  tor  the  diwuaikm  of  xum  priaixog  peoom»> 
It  rtrack  him,  bowerer,  that  thore  would  be  a  dxfflonltf 
in  MtQor  Cooped  beoMase,  vaakm  he  emplojed  aibao- 
luftely  pore  hwartonateof  potwhor omosto ofsakw 
he  would  not  aecnretiie-abeeas»af  (idonda.  Ifalko- 
TniniiBrt  paper  were  used,  albuminate  of  silirer  would 
be  produeed,  and  simple  maHo  aoid  would  aot  flMa  fix 
tiie  picture.  He  thought  all  pwoeeMa  Jar  ikiog  aUia* 
minued  paper  without  tfaeaee  of  hjpom)phite  of  ,aoda 
defectiTe.  ne  had  tried  ammonia,  and  did  110I  |wr- 
fectly  SDCoeed  in  fixing  a  pietme  upon  «]faaoiius0d 
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K\  attteagh  hm  did  snoeMd  upon  plain  paptr. 
'libMi  nnee  ha  took  tho  traoMo  to  pi 
Wffeof  nalkMidtaiidfimii&itliaUo  to 


iltfan^  ho  had  no  dodbt»  aa  BCajor  Ooopar  had 
iMM^  ihol^  if  there  fPWO  to  he  a  doBMid  for  it,  i^ 
owtt  ba  pmcniod.al  •  ffaaa—dilB  prioa.  Bb  (Ur. 
InlBMii>  «M  nofe  pnaand  to  ondsnlnd  tiuik  tliB 
ladHliDB  fagr  hUit»  b^.^B  IDidor'a  prooawi  wonid  bo 
NlaeBtfar  safjA;  far  atthon^  thwe  wm  •  certain 
aiUBnt  01  iwwiBhiHly  in  liie  oarhooato  of  aihar,  eapo- 
mHy  vhen  tho  aaount  of  freo  nitrafto  of  ail ver  ma 
IpHBk  alfllllto  noeeH  mw*  bo  aloir,  md  tiio  ponnte 
twMr  naniiia  m  tmouf.  Ho  (Mr.  Haidwiah)  uanallj 
iBndtfaaftwSbout&  aidof  oUoRdeof  ailierhooonld 
ui  obliBn  n  rapid  and  inteoao  radaotion  of  tho.  parta 
«|HMd  to  iht  aun'a  ra^  and  tbrnAm  did  not  ot 
tftat  Mqor  CbowK^prooeaaooiiUl  bo 

oflt  ao  daiaBhadL 
oaUod  iittaiilimi  to  tho  firal  voEfe  of 
tb  pBiMH^  Til.  tiMb  floalinff-  in  dialiUed  water  to  pi»* 
VBtthaforaintiQBof  anjadaridaaintliepapor.  He 
.hia  pisnting  wan  nthoB  rioirer  than  the  uanal 
J  although  ngonoof  the  pajntamaon  tho  floBioy a 
♦«Wa  bad  bat  t!i piiaail  iimhm  tnaa  an  nonr  or  on  honr 
«dahi^ 

Ifn  Hi— awiMt  handed  to  theChainnan  aoae  alipa^ 
aa  bMgeiaf  apon  aomo  of  the  lanuarka  made  by  Mr. 
BMBawwoi  aiMi  aBcoa  tnac  iiMy  wan  proonracboj  ino 
faHarn^  printing.  nroBaaa)  with  the  aBoention  of  the 
ioa  of  that  aatt^  and  oanaaqaanll^  toetB  waa  an 


Mr.  Seadbout  atated  that  Ilk  Hawnafnrd  had  over* 
1«M  the  niplo  iaat  that  no  nqper  could  bo  ohtnivd 
aftidi  waa  paEfeetlj  fraa  of  ohldnde^  and  tfaat^  oeaa^ 
caealfy,  a  flhknido  of  rilw  ninat  bo  fawned.  Mr. 
tirMdi  was  a  little  too  fearftd  that  amnioDia  wonld 
BOtntoattbodiloridiBL    Ho  (Mr.  S*),  iriian  he  ww  a 

BMof  the  Banting  Committee^  made  a  fow 
andwanttD  the  eatamtof  aoaUng^a 


wagr,  ma 


of  h jdroHu^hato 


u    ^Die  thing  waa  to  ho  done;   and  if  it 
I  tpta  mm  to  sat  lul  of  h^ffioanlphitB  of 
aM%  thameaneware  tina  niown* 

Vk  HaaBMnea  itrted  that  ii  waa  not  tha  chloride  of 
aharr-hnt^thacDBdeof  ailvcrwfaioh  ha  ihand  wanld  be 
hdr  in  tho  papei^-HCBide  of  aa^cr  aMOoialad  with  the 


Mr  fiBAaaour  bognad  to  heaUowadto  make  thafbr* 
thMuaamh^tha^laBiMCogparwaialittieontin  hia 
dmniilq^  wImi  he  raoBariDad  that  oarbonatBof  aiifar  ia 
adriilamaiaiiaaBid.  ItwMinotthattliecarhoaabaaf 
dM»  aM  aolnUa,  bar  amply  that  the  maljo  and  dia- 
yiaaid  Ifae  eaaboDia  acid,  and  henoe  the  maiato  of 


The  ISurnks  of  tiie  Hoetiiig^  were  then  ac- 
QODdad  to  Mbi^  Cooper.. 

'  The-  gtonnvCTrr  tiiiea   xead  the  Ibliowing 
btter  from  ]&.  Hardwich  :— 


f9^8ivreUgry  of  Uu  FHotograpMc  Sbtnety, 

IfattmS]B,--«MSBij'l8ak  yoit  ta  oUige  me  by 
iQB&sg'  the  acoempanying  letter  at  the  next 
IoiEt%  Meeting  of  the  Society?  The  ob- 
JMi]idttclLwe  aU.  hasre  in  view  ia  to  promote 
fte  intwiwli  of  tito:  iUct^.  and  tor  enamzage  & 
Mndly1aB»«f  fiMBny  aiNiigsttfae  membeis; 
NoWj  it  amaze  to  me  that  one  yeiy  efEectual 
flMoa  of  oUmg  bq,  and  of  gurmg  a  aocial  cha- 
Mctertk  ow  pmooeiingB^ia  the  ooouional  ap» 


posntment.  of  Committeea  far  the  pnzpose  ef 
examining  matters  of  common,  interest,  and^ 
reporting  upon  them  to  the  Soeietj.  Oar 
fifenda  at  ManoheBter  have  lately  set  na  aiL 
example,  by  oombining  together  to  tisat  the 
merits  q£  Hie  yarien^  dry  and  pgoaorrotiya 
pcoeesBea,  and  their  publidied  report  ia  quite 
saias&etory  and  mi^rejndieed*  It  ia  not  by 
any  means  my  wish  to  dbtnide  orraelf  mute* 
oeeBarily  upon  the  notice  of  the  Seeiefy,  but 
having  now  for  the  space  of  two  yean  beea 
engaged  i^n  a  snbjeet  whidi  I  believe  to  be 
of  the  first  importance  to  Fhotography,  via*, 
the  preparation  of  a  nnifonnly  good  coIlodieBf 
I  am  natnzally  deaiioiia  to  give  all  possifaiie 
pnblicily  to  the  resnlt,  by  ofl^iing  itfor  eo^e^ 
nmontal  triai. 

Our  Soeiefcy  includes  amongst  its  memheffa 
some  of  ttie  most  skilfhl  photogiapherain  Hue 
or  any  otiier  oonmtiyy  and  the  jdan  whick  X 
propose  is,  timt  several  of  these  gentiemen^. 
each  eminent  in  his  partioolar  departmodr^ 
shall  oombine  and  report  npon  the  formida' 
which  I  win  do  myaelf  the  honour  of  layixig; 
before  them.  The  question  will  preeant  some. 
difficulties,  beeanae  it  is  with  eollodion  aawith 
photographic  lenses — ^in  the  attempt  to  ovio^ 
come  one  fairm  of  enor,  another,  of  an  oppe*» 
site  kindf  is  introdnoed.  Your  Gommittoai 
therefare,  will  have  to  specify  the  qnalitiea- 
which,  in  their  judgment,  are  most  o^dly  in* 
dispensable. 

To  exeentethia  office  in  a  satiafactary  manner 
will  require  time,  because  a  variety  of  samples' 
of  the  Qolbdion  must  be  tested  in  order  to 
ascertain  how  far  it  is  liable  to  vary  in  qnality. 
It  must  also  be  used  under  diffiarent  conditiotts 
of  light  and  temperature ;  so  that  from  the- 
date  of  the  foimation  of  the  (Committee,  at 
least  six  months  would  elapse  befpre  they 
could  be  in  a  condition  to  present  their  re- 
port. Supponng  the  time  fised  for  the  report^ 
tiiefsfare,  tobetiie  first  Meetingof  the  Sooiety 
after  the  summer  recess,  a  paper  wiU  imnxe* 
diately  afterwards  be  read  containing  a  par- 
ticular account  of  the  mandhoture  of  the  ed* 
lodion,  with  all  the  necessary  precautions  and 
sources  of  fiulure  as  far  as  ascertained. 

Ilbw,  it  is  for  the  Members  Hiemselves  to 
decide  whether  or.  not  this  su^estion  shall  be 
carried  out;  but.  in  their  deliberations  let  me 
ask  them  to  reflect  far  an  instant,  that  altboujdl 
photographers  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be 
resident  in  the  metropofis  during  a  part  of  t&e 
year  may  be  conversant  with  what  is  doing  ia 
the  Art,  yet  thai  these  are  many  others  living 
at  a  distauee  who  natnrally'look  to  the  Societies 
and  Ifie  Jbomals  t»  g«^  them,  and*  wtam 
they  see  the  names  <^  snccessfbl  exhSntess^ 
they  ase  g^  to  know  the  mode  of  wedji^ 
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which  the  experience  of  these  gentlemen  leads 
them  to  prefer. 

It  has  heen  objected  by  some,  that  Photo- 
graphers when  associated  together  raroly  or 
ever  arrive  at  any  decision ;  but  this  was  not 
the  case  with  the  "  Printing  Committee"  ap- 
pointed by  yoor  Sodety,  nor  was  it  so  with  the 
Manchester  Commission  before  referred  to. 
With  such  preliminaiy  experience,  therefore, 
we  have  no  reason  to  be  donbtfbl  as  to  the 
success  of  this  project. 

But  it  may,  perhaps,  be  urged  that  we  can- 
not hope  to  force  Uie  adoption  of  any  one 
process  for  a  material  like  collodion,  and  that 
each  operator  will  continne  to  employ  that 
which  suits  him  the  best.  This  may  be  partly 
tme ;  but  we  hope  to  be  able  to  show  a  great 
preponderance  of  advantages  on  the  side  of  one 
paiticalar  fnrmnla,  and  to  prove  at  the  same 
time  that  others,  although  sncoessfiil  with 
individuals,  are  not  to  be  depended  on  com- 
mercially. It  would  weaken  the  force  <^  my 
appeal  to  the  Society  if  I  were  to  go  into 
particulars  at  this  time ;  but  I  may  simply  re- 
mark that,  inasmuch  as  photographic  collodion 
is  often  exported  to  bidia  and  ottier  hot 
dimates,  stability  is  an  important  point,  and 
hence  no  preparation  will  receive  the  ap- 
proTal  of  the  Committee  which  shows  any 
manifest  tendency  to  spontaneous  change. 
Neither  will  materials  of  a  variable  quality, 
such  as  paper,  rags,  &c.,  be  employed,  since 
they  cannot  uniformly  be  depended  upon.  All 
these  questions  have  been  carefolly  considered 
by  me,  and  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  found  to  have 
placed  myself  in  a  folse  position  by  oflfeiing  to 
the  Sodety  a  process  which  in  reality  is  not 
worth  its  acceptance. 

Fbsdkbick  Hardwich. 

[The  Skcrktart  fUted  that  the  Comidl  had  oon- 
tidered  Mr.  Hardwich*i  propodtion,  and  rewlyed  that 
a  Committee  of  the  Sooi^  should  be  appointed  to  ex- 
amine and  report  on  the  yariouB  fonnuuD  for  miJdng 
collodion,  ana  that  Memben  of  the  Society  and  makers 
of  coUodim  be  invited  to  send  samples  of  collodion,  such 
samples  to  be  aooompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  manner 
ttf  their  manufiMture.] 

The  Secbstabt  then  read  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Penney  of  Cheltenham,  accompanying  some 
specimens,  which  were  exhibited,  of  Carbon 
Minting,  and  prints  produced  with  sepia,  lake, 
and  other  pigments,  being  modifications  of  Mr. 
Pouncy's  process,  which — 

The  Chaibmax  stated  to  he  yerj  inteiesdng  sped- 
mensi  as  exhibiting  the  progitas  of  this  new  mode  of 
printh^^ 

Mr.  Firni  had  tried  the  carixm  printing,  as  had 
sefwal  of  his  friends,  irithoni  taj  ^reat  sooqbss,  and 
they  had  all  givi^  it  up  as  eompantiTelj  hopeless  for 
geneval  purposes. 

Mr.  Shasbolt,  rererting  to  the  ffarst  letter  rsad  by 
the  Seoetaiy,  had  not  before  heard  of  Mr.  Haidwidi^t 


soggettion,  but  gave  his  first  impressions.  The  French 
Photographic  Seontary  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
sending  to  a  Sub-committee  certain  questioos  npoo 
which  it  was  thought  advisable  to  pronounoe  an  opimoD, 
girinff  the  names  of  the  members  oftfae8ub<wniiiiHteeb 
and  uiat  mtem  had  worked  wdL  If  he  did  not  mil- 
understand  Mr.  Hardwich's  sugnslioD,  it  was  thst  s 
Committee  should  be  formed  forUie  pnrposs.of  ttstizig 
eoUodion  by  dillbrent  manufactarers  who  were  willing 
to  snbiect  their  collodion  to  the  test  and  pn  their 
formub  to  the  Committee :  that  i^peared  UEely  to  do 
good  to  the  photographic  art,  as  it  would  deer  op 
several  points  connected  with  collodion.  For  instsooe, 
sererial  persons  entertained  the  opinion  that  ooUodkm 
oontaimng  a  sreat  mass  was  most  sensitiTe,  while  olhm 
considered  that  collodion,  in  order  to  be  ertreoaeij 
sensitiTe,  must  be  eioeedinglT  thin ;  and  it  may  torn 
out  that  both  parties  are  n^  There  was  another 
yery  great  dmereaoe  of  opinion  eziBting,  of  consi- 
deimUe  importsnoe  now  that  the  dry  process  was,  as 
it  were,  upon  its  trial ;  and  the  diifisrance  arose  upon  the 
question  whether  the  collodion  made  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture^ or  that  whidi  was  made  at  a  low  temperatore, 
was  the  beet ;  and  he  had  found  opinions  pretty  nesrly 
equally  halaiwd :  he  had  tried  both,  and  had  been,  aKer- 
natefy,  inclined  to  consider  first  the  one  and  then  the 
other  the  best.  Mr.  Shadboltrs  olject  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  this  was,  because  it  yety  frequently  went  abroad 
that  if  a  Committee  were  fomoed  to  test  ai^  partioalar 
thing,  it  was  apt  to  be  thou(|^  that  what  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Sooie^  must  of  necessity  be  tested.  TbB 
Society  would  oonnne  itself  to  testmg  those  thingi 
which  it  was  requested  to  test 

Mr.  Hardwicb  confessed  he  did  not  precisely  nn- 
derstsnd  Ifr.  Shadbolt's  observations ;  but  if  he  said 
that  the  Committee  should  mnunine  a  great  number  of 
specimens  of  collodion  that  mig|it  be  sent  to  them,  he 
thought  that  it  would  be  utterly  impoosibile  for  the 
Committee  to  do  the  work.  He  (Mr.  £birdwich)  had 
experimented  upon  collodion  for  two  J^tm,  and  had 
oculeoted  a  ^reat  mass  of  information.  By  degrees,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  many  friends,  he  had  arrived  at 
one  formula,  which  vras  on  the  whole  a  mMnf  for- 
mula. He  did  not  think  it  an  unfair  proceeding  to 
ask  the  Society,  as  a  Committee  of  practical  men,  to 
examine  it»  and  to  say  whether  it  vnll  do  what  it  is 
professed  to  da  He  would  withhold  nothing,  and  would 
desaribe  how  it  was  to  be  made,  and  what  precautions 
were  to  be  used  to  secure  the  reeulta.  As  he  had  made 
this  offiarto  the  Sodety,  he  thouj^t  that  he  was  entitled 
to  thecommission  to examinethis  collodion  alonei  Bf 
the  collodion  he  meant  principally,  the  pynnnrline,  and 
did  not  refer  to  the  iodide  or  mmiae.  To  prepare 
good  pyroxyline  with  certainty  was  one  of  the  mort 
complex  chemical  problems,  as  there  were  many  peco- 
liar  changes  which  might  take  place  in  its  manufiicturei 

The  C^AiBMAir  stated  that  ne  vras  not  avrare  thst 
Mr.  Hudvrieh  entertained  any  objection  to  the  form 
of  reeolution  proposed  by  the  CoonciL  The  Com- 
mittee would  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  oonsideriiig 
any  collodions,  or  formulae  for  making  them,  whidi  in- 
dividuak  and  manufacturers  may  dorire  to  lay  befon 
it^not  confining  themselyes  to  the  one  collodion  of  Kr. 
Hardwich,  but  taking  a  broader  basis  of  opcntioos. 
Of  course  the  Committee  must  take  upon  tfaemielTes 
to  determine  the  time  in  which  they  shall  complete 
their  inquiries. 

Mr.  Sradbolt  stated  that  it  was  in  consequence  of 
the  rssolutton  of  the  Council,  and  the  mifljiiatiiimn  of 
Mr.  Havdwricfa  not  quite  tallying, ^that  hehad  spoken 
upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  fiBBASTiAir  Dvnn  stated  that  he  had  within  tiie 
last  week  oarefiilly  examined  the  formuLe  given  for 
the  manufacture  of  pynn^line  in  the  laet  edition  of 
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Hndwidi'i  ICannid,  •nd  fooiid  ihai  witii  the 
he  hftd  used,  iiutoid  of  obteiniiiff  a  ntit- 
&CI017  mrcfXfUBbe  at  the  temperatiue  itetea,  that  the 
ootton  cMwhed  move  like  lump-engur  than  ootlon ; 
aaditanpeand  that  the  leeoumMnded  qoaif tity  of  oil 
of  tMi  «w  decidedly  in  eieeH.    He  merely  stated  I 
this  to  ahow  why  it  wm  denraUe  that  imii  gen- ! 
tlemeneommiuiioete  details  they  should  hare  an  oppor* ' 
tnoilf  of  defending  themselYes.  He  knew  liill  well  that 
maoj  oommuiiortions  had  been  made  to  the  fiodety  j 
bf  g6atl«meo,aad  other  flentlemeo  with  a  considerable , 
aooimt  of  photographic  Knowledge  had  not  soooeededi 
in  fidlowimr  oat  tluir  Tiews,  although  thor  appeared  I 
to  be  eioeeninrfy  eqdieit  and  clear;  therefore  he,  for  | 
oae,  wonid  advocate  the  appointment  of  a  worldaff  1 


Cwrnnittef)  to  test  the  parnbolsr  formula  bud  before 
the  meeting.  Under  those  drcumstanoes  there  must 
be  s  foO  and  dear  and  precise  description  of  the 
viiole  process  from  the  commencement  to  the  end,  so 
tbtsnyotfier  operator  shall  be  able  to  succeed  in  the 
■me  msnnsr,  because  it  was  known  that  sdenoe  was 
hmtd  upon  esact  principles,  and  all  must  arrive  at  the 
amensolt 

Mr.  HuoHiB  rose  to  call  attention  to  the  important 
mtioD  involTod.  Orer  and  orer  again  complaints 
bed  been  made  aa  to  the  inutility  of  Societies  like  this, 
beonse  they  had  not  undertaken  such  duties  ss  that 
Doir  proposed.  Iti^ypeared  that  the  question  inrolTed 
in  Kr.  flardwioh's  proposition  was  thi»— Wss  it  desira- 
ble from  timeto  time,  when  any  pertioular  norelty  was 
pnieotBcl,  to  investigate  the  merits  of  that  novelty,  and 
proQoaiioesn<minioQapooit?  Mr.  Hardwich  thought 
he  fasd  a  eoQoaion  which  would  settle  the  mudh-vesed 
qontioQ  ss  to  a  definite  formula  for  this  usually  un- 
^aUe  sabetmce,  and  was  willing  to  communicate  it 
to  the  worid,  wiA  all  his  experience,  upon  the  con- 
di&m  that  the  Society  will  pronounce  an  orauon 
vsfm  it  If  he,;  Ifr.  Hughes,  understood  Ifr.  Hard- 
*idi  ri^xtly,  he  would  uke  this  Conmiittee  to  test 
the  ooQodion  for  all  the  yarious  contingencies  for 
vlodi  collodion  is  used — ^for  interiors,  for  exteriors, 
fiorrtfll  hfo,  and  for  portrsits;  fdiile  the  resolutum  of 
the  Goondl  is,  that  a  Conunittee  be  appointed  to  in- 
Tertigate  the  merits  of  all  collodions  made  bv  eveir 
one,  i^Km  ^  condition  that  their  formulie  be  publisher 
If  Mr.  Hardwidi's  proposition  did  not  f>  to  that 
ateot,  it  fdl  to  the  ground,  and  anew  one  is  taken  up, 
vbicfa,  it  Mspeared,  the  Council  were  not  invited  to 
^Dtertain.  There  was  a  broad  principle  involved  in  the 
ime  OQ  this  particular  point 

Mr.  Btpmi OHAM  stated  that  Mr.  Hardwich  was  him- 
idiooa  rf  the  Comcil,  wis  present,  and  did  not 
^bkA  from  the  resolution  with,  the  extending  terms. 

Mr.  Habowicb  sud  he  had  no  possible  objection  to 
the  alteration  ss  proposed,  if  the  Oommittee  could  do 
tbe  work,  and  sMnud  be  most  happy  to  modify  the 
(iRfiBal  proposition  to  brine  it  in  accord  with  the  reso- 
iBtion.  WiUi  reference  torn  remarks  of  Mr.  Davis,  he 
flboold  be  happv  to  reply.  Teking  first  the  cotton,  it 
*tt  known  that  uere  were  twenty-six  varieties  of  ootton : 
beioedthe  best  and  finest  he  could  get,  and  this  did 
BOt  disMhre  in  the  add.  PoseiUy  a  common  quality 
2[eotton  would  dissolve  in  such  an  add.  CSertainly 
Hk  wai^  dinolve  in  an  add  mixture  which  did  not 
te)lfe  cotton,  and  so  might  the  white  China  arsss. 
PolnpB  it  would  be  found  eventuaUy  that  he  had  not 
'■'wtorily  answered  every  question  with  refinence 
to  eoQodion,  but  he  believed  that  he  wss  prepared  to 
P^vh  mors  than  had  ever  been  published  up  to  the 
P'Benit  tinie,  tanA.  that  he  would  not  be  doing  justice 
tobnneelf  if  he  refrained  from  bringing  it  forward. 

Mr.  HuoBis  rose  in  explanation,  fle  had  thoo^t 
wtee  was  sa  antagonism  between  tiie  reeolution  of 
^  OomiQil  ami  ttie  propoesl  of  Mr.  Hardwich,  and 


conduded  hj  askiDg  the  Ooundl  to  name  the  Com* 
mittee. 

The  CiiAisiuir  stated  that  there  had  not  been  time  to 
do  so  at  the  meetfaig  of  the  Coundl  previous  to  thii 
meeting,  but  that  wwM  be  done  at  theur  next  meeting, 

Mr.  Sebastiaii  Davis  thon^  he  should  be  scaroety 
in  order  in  goinf  into  the  chemical  composition  of  • 
pyroxyline,  but  mu^t  do  Mr.  Hardwich  the  justice  to 
say,  that  in  the  following  page  of  his  bookhedistinctlT 
asserts  that  the  formula  cannot  always  be  depended: 
upon  in  minute  particulars,  but  that  the  strength  of 
the  add,  Ac  was  uable  to  variation. 

The  Chaixicak  stated  that  Lord  Lyndhont 
had  procured  the  appointment  of  a  Committee 
in  t&e  House  of  Lords  upon  the  sulpeot  rf 
artistic  copyright^  and  the  Coimdl  ni  the 
Society  had  appointed  a  Committee  to  attend, 
and  lay  evidence  before  the  House  of  Lords. 

Her  Majesty,  the  Prince  Consort,  and  two 
of  the  Princesses  visited  the  Exhibition  a  few 
days  ago.  Her  Migesty  expressed  great  grati- 
fication at  the  success;  andHisBoyalHi^iness 
the  Prince  made  a  suggestion  to  the  Society, 
which  the  Chairman  thought  a  valuable  one, 
and  the  duty  of  the  Society  to  undertake 
namely,  to  get  together  a  complete  and  satis- 
fisctory  record  of  what  has  hitherto  been  done  in 
Photography,  and  to  form  a  cdUection  of  early 
photographs  m  order  to  show  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  from  the  beginning  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  Our  President,  to  whom  the  com- 
munication was  made,  had  earnestly  supported 
the  recommendation,  and  a  Committee  had  been 
formed  to  cany  out  these  views.  For  the ' 
future  there  could  be  no  difficulty ;  but  with 
regard  to  the  past,  the  Sodety  must  rely  upon  > 
its  membeis  to  send  in  such  specimens  as  will 
illustrate  the  progress  of  Photography,  and  the 
Sodety  wiU  place  them  in  safe  keeping. 


BLACKHEATH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOdETY. 

A  Meeting  of  the  Blackheath  Photographic 
Sodety  was  held,  February  21,  1859,  at  the 
Golf  CLuh  House, — the  President,  J.  Gi^aibhxb,  * 
Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  having  been 
read  and  confirmed. 

The  President  called  the  attention  of  the* 
Members  to  a  Soiree  which  it  was  in  contem- 
plation to  hold. 

Mr.HABDuro moved,  and  Mr.ENiLL  seconded  • 
<'  That  such  Soirte  be  held."  \ 

A  Committee  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Wood,  , 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  Lxdgxb,  for  the  ftirther- , 
ance  of  tins  matter,  consisting  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Vice-President,  Treasurer,  Secretaries, 
and  Messrs.  Bxnitogh  and  Wood. 

The  President  read  a  letter  firom  F.  Haas, 
Esq.,  dated  Sydney,  detailing  some  £Eu;ts  in  re- 
ference to  the  deterioration  of  dry  collodion  ^ 
phites  taken  by  him  abroad. 
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'  Some  pliotbgra^  of  liaton  aadf  'StaOi 
Devon,  wexe  exhibited  by  the  Preadeut. 

Jb^  WboB  «x£ibLied  some  photographs  fisom 
^inMiB  tile  Smttli  o£!Fnaio6;> 

Kr.  Kbtux  some  photographs  from  fiieseoes 
in  the  C&mipo  SantOy  Ksa. 

WiuxAM  IPobtbb  EKiGflTUEir  iras  duly  elected 
ailCember  of  the  Sodefy. 

The  Meetiii^  then  adjourned. 


PffOTOGfRAPHIC  SOdETY  OP  IRELANR 

ShiiS  Bodefy  met  in  tile  School  of  Art  of  tiie 
Bby«d  Dublin  Soeiety,  on  Fridtrfr  evening,  the 
24tii  Febmsiy, — Oilbsbt  Sjotdsbsv  Esq.,  Pre*- 
fifdent)  in  the  Chair. 

Hie  nSnntes  of  the  last  Heeting  were  read, 
mgttsd,  and  cenflnned;  and  the  Andltois' 
'aeeomtfr  of  the  Soeiefy  for  the  past  year  were 
pmwnted  by  the  Treasurer,  and  passed* 

The  Mowing  Offleenr  were  then  eleoted  by 
bdtot  ftr  the  ensuing  year  t-^ 

Mm  Bayly,  E6q.,  J.  P.  and  D.  £.,  IVen- 
dbit  Sir  J.  ibseelyn  Coghill,  Bart.,  Captain 
Penny,  Vke^PrMtma.  CimnetZ:—- WxIMam 
iffien^  T.  H.  Brownrigg,  Arthur  Barlow, 
!nto&  Gmbb,  Professor  CFladmiaB,  William 
SffigeiBy  Edward  Bbper,  Gilbert  Sanders,  Pre- 
dtoiok  flWndierB,  John  Shaw  ^nitii,  Esqrs. 
Sluimd  Bewly,  jnn.,  Esq.,  Treatwirer.  Henry 
Thomas  Yickeis,  Esq.,  Eon.  Set. 

The  following  were  appointed  as  a  Committee 
f0^  adjudge  tiie  Pmes  Ibr  Photographs: — 
Wi]BiffliiBrora8,E8q.,&.J9[.A.;  Praneia  Brady, 
Biiq. ;  Henry  T.  Tiekeia,  EBq^» 

The  Ptesident  having  i^acated  the  ehair,  it 
was  taken  by  Pkascds  Bbadt,  Esq.,  and  the 
Meeting  was  continued  in  connazion  with  the 
Sieefion  of  Pine  Arts  of  the  Boyal  Dublin 

QwtLm  P.  MiTLTAififr,  Esq.,  read  a  paper 
'^On  tiie  Influence  of  Art-Unioin.'' 

Hknieit  T.  Yicxebs,  Esq.,  read  a  paper  "  On 
the  Production  of  IhstantEtneous  Photographs." 

He  stated  that  he  would  give  an  accoont  of 
eOme  experiments  made  to  ascertain  tiie  exact 
amount  of  time  in  whidi  so-called  instantane* 
oua  photographs  can  be  taken.  Ha  exhibited 
two-  xnstaraments  made  Ibr  uiioovering  a&d 
covering  the  lens,  so  cottstrueted  that  the  un- 
o0V«aring  commenced  at  the  centre,  and  the 
ootming  ended  them  also;  the  peeolkrify 
heiag,  that  the  two-  plates  which  effected  it 
W0fe  eonsected  wi1&  each  othm*,  and  must  act 
simultaneously.  He  exhibited  a  dock,  to  tte 
dial  c#  which  a  hand  wfli  fixed,  having  a  bi^t 
sBVered' head  at  the  eentns,  snA  asolier  at  tiie 
dRmmfemme.  The  hand  was  made  to  revolve 
unifonnly,  once  in  a  secetid;  and  he  eidnbited 


a  photognq^h  tkiken  of  it  nhile  so  in  mstisa^ 
which  proved  tiiat  tlie  tiitne  occupied  from  l£a 
commencement  to  the  endof  the  ez|KMnireva8 
but  the  tenth  part  ai  a  seoand,.  and  that  eask 
part  of  tiie  photographic  track  of  tiie  luini- 
nous  head  at  the  drcnmfbrenee  was  caused 
by  the  action  of  light  during  ^k^^  P^  ^ 
a  seoond*  Ha  detailed  the  many  difficnltaM 
aadcBsappointmentytobe  met  with  iu  tatiny 
instantaneous  photographs,  some  of  wfaieh, 
taken  with  a  tlu^e-inch  pcotrait  cpmbiwation, 
he  exhibited;  and  mentioned  thai  the  mod 
sensitiTe  collodion  vidiich  he  had  ever  usedirtf 
iodized  vrith  iocfide  of  ammonium,  and  at  the 
time  of  iodizing,  a  small  bit  of  fresh-burnt  Inne 
was  added,  w^eh  had  the  e£Eect  of  abstmcting 
the  water,  and  innning  iodide  of  oakinm  wiUi 
thefreeiodine;  but  he  stated  that  he  preferred 
using  an  ordinary  sensitive  collodion,  and  de< 
veloping  in.  the  first  instance  with  an  iion. 
dtfveloper. 

Beteral  of  Mr.  Pratsch^i  new  photo^vanO' 
graphs  wexe  exhibited  by  Mr.  Seders  (the  late 
Pr^ident),  and  much  admieed. 


The  Camera-lens  in  a  Teleseope.-^Teetiiig  ^ 
tens.'^D^ih  of  focus. 

(I^nm  Professor  PsrrrAi.'is  original  jpaper,) 

[Abridged  sad  translatsd  by  ICir.  Pnd  PratadL] 

Tma  new  lens  was  brought  out  more  than  a 
year  ago,  and  we  are  sure  that  no  produetiQa 
of  the  Idnd  has  erer  before  causea  so  xmieb 
exdtement  and  demonstration  of  fe^ng 
amongst  those  interested  in  the  matter.  Ne* 
verthdees  the  tens  ia  at  present  used  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  in  all  Europe,  and  doubt- 
less will  soon  be  generally  applied  wherercf 
the  art  of  photograf  hy  ia  practised. 

TSo  aociier  waa  it  publidbed  than  it  wm 
imitated,  and  tbs  imitations  imitMed  agaau 
These  imitations  hare  been  eren  more  exta- 
sively  sold  than  the  original  Ibises,  althouj^ 
very  many  of  the  latter  hairo  been.  iBSoed*  asd 
on  aeoount  of  the  gneat  caiB  and  aitiantion  le* 
qnxrad  in  their  manufacture  it  has  be^  difl* 
cult  to  execute  aD.'  the  orders  received. 

The  dbraumataaoas  abow  alluded  to  have 
canaadmuehaomoyanoe,  and  hanre  rendeiedit 
neeeasasyto  provide  a  means  of  pmving  aad 
testing  tfie  various  productions  fenced  tipoit 
the  pdblic  The  usual  mode  of  testing  a  lene 
ia  by  taking  pictateo' with  it;  tins  is,.no  dool^t^ 
avery^pni^KMlnmda,  but  it  is  tn^^foa^f^ 
caHy  accurate. 

Professor  Petzvat  tests  all  the  lenses  ot  K 
Bietdsi  the  optioian,  but  not  by  taking  pi^^* 
tonawttiljtb^   We^  <aai  seaetimal tskt  « 
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^  las  ire  oMf  abiua  m  AaoHy  fiBtoK.: 
Condoffions  may  be  drawn  in  either  case,  but 
not  with  certainty  or  preoiflioii. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  ca^  of  the  Biagni- 
fioentaiddtectoral  vierirs  froiA  Italy  or  France; 
are  thej  a  proof  that  the  artiBt  worked  with  a 
sapeiior  lens?  Not  at  all.  The  ahaspness 
maj  be  the  consequence  of  using  a  siBalf  dia- 
phragm in  an  excellent  l^t  and  witli  a  long 
eiposare.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  wdsee  a 
photographic  picture  with  crooked  steeples, 
is  it  the  lens  which  has  done  this?  Not 
alvays ;  in  many  instances  the  fault  is  due  to 
the  photographer  himself,  or  to  his  bafl  camera. 

It  would  be  easy  enea^  to  mention  here 
muj  other  similar  cases,  but  it  will  suiBce  to 
state  that,  in  testing  a  photpgraphie  leos  by 
the  above  practical  mode,  we  commit  the  fault 
of  confounding  together  the  quaUtjr  of  the 
lens,  chemicals,  li^t,  position,  camera,  skill 
of  pihotographer,  &c.;  and  the  oonsequence  is, 
that  we  are  uncertain  to  whidi  of  these  various 
eauaes  the  result  is  really  due.  It  is,  theie- 
tue,  advisable  to  point  out  some  more  simple 
and  easy  mode  of  proceeding. 

Sdence,  anned  with  implements  of  her  own, 
is  exmbled  to  test  with  mcilily  and  certainty 
emy  optical  production,  whether  it  be  a  tele- 
scope, microscope,  or  camera  lena^  und  to  de- 
fine and  express  in  numbers  tha  esapt  eiBdency 
of  any  such  instrument.  Probahty  everybody 
vlu)  uses  a  photographic  instrument  is  ac- 
coatoBied  to  k)»k  thrmigh  a  telescope ;  there- 
bre  td[e,  as  one  of  tiie  most  suitable  modes  of 
toting  a  lens,  the  proof  by  the  telescope.  It 
can  be  accomplished  either  by  fixing  the  lens  in 
&e  camera  and  dirscting  it  to  any  object  with 
defined  Sne^  aoch,  for  instanee,  as  a  printed, 
deet  or  engranng,  and  examining  the  image 
with  the  ixSie  of  the  telescope  having  the  eye- 
piaoe  init  Cyou  must  not  tdce  the  image  as  it 
tffeuB  on  &e  ground  glass,  which  is  generally 
toa  GoatBCi,  but  the  image  zeflected  in  the  air) ; 
V)  joi  may  bring  the  cell  with  the  compound, 
Ifloa  in  the  tubus  itself,  taking  eare  to  have  it' 
I  litOe  longer  than  the  Jbcns  of  the  lens ; 
nd  this  Litter  mode  also  gives  to  the  inatra- 
QBttt  an  »At^iAanii]  implication* 

IChe  image  of  the  new  oompound  lens  iaW 
Aazp,  that  it  allows,  at  least,  the  use  of  a 
BBOWope  of  f-inch  focus;  therefore  it  is 
apodally  fit  far  a  teleaeope.  It  xendera,  for 
iitttaDfiQy  with  an  aperture  of  3  inchfis,  a  tubus 
vteleaoope  ten»BtriaIly  or  aetnmosmcaUy,  by 
n  £Qlaq;ement  of  40  times.  The  tubus  at 
pKeentheiafie  your  qyes  has  aterrestrial  eye- 
piMe  with  fiO  times  magnifying  power.  But 
an  aatmnomioal  eyepiece  is  preferable,  because 
^  is  trofi^  and  does  not  fubw  any  mistake* 


inieaaBiiig  a  tezrettiaaley^eee  we  can  make 
dliMrtive  » larger  «r  smaller  sorlam  of  &e  le^ 
by  the  agiiiieation  of  imafl  stops,  «bu1  sn 
tbeKeCare  iafluenoe  the  dqgrae  cf  ahaojineaflu 

view^aaastNKLQnBcalejjrepiece  being  fised^. 
en  mistakes  are  an  oonaegueniBe  |aeTeDted« 
Any  aroatenr  of  photography  who  is  anyjeus 
to  possess  a  superior  instrament  ought  to  ob^ 
tain  also  the  aorangement  of  a  telesoope.  By 
iiAag  so,he  will  secuse  not  only  the  posseesion 
of  an  elegant  tubus  of  eonsideiaUe  shanmesa 
aad  superior  intensilj  of  lights  but  will  also 
become  protected  agamst  the  troublesome  <:&«- 
foieal  fomfp  because  it  is  utterly  unpoaoble 
that  any  lans  which  possesses  this  fault  in  a 
considerable  degree  can  stand  the  test  of  the 
telescope. 

The  above-named  test  proves,  without  doubt,' 
the  various  good  properties  of  a  Lena,  vi^.  sharp** 
ness  of  picture,  th^efore  Absence  cf  the  aphoi^. 
rical  as  well  as  chromatic  aberration,  ana  also 
of  the  chemieel  £xms.    We  have  suidh  a  tele- 
scope with  3-indh  aperture;  but  ProiSassox 
Petsval  possesses  some  with  2-  and  S-inob. 
aperture,  Which  he  constantiy  uses  for  testing, 
the  lenses  manufactured  by  M.  Dietder, 

Having  aseertained  that  any  camera-lens  Is 
capable  of  standing  the  test  of  the  telasoope, 
then  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  prove  also  its  re- 
maining good  qualities.  The  dmrpneas  of  the 
picture  bught  not  to  decrease  too  much  &om 
the  oentve  to  the  ec|gesaf  the  field  of  view;,  for 
instance,  with  a  lens  of  8  inches  on  asur&ee  of^ 
16  inches.  This  is  tested  in  tiie  camera  obaeuza 
bj/ootiSMi$ranysuitabIeolgect,BU(di,iQr  Initftan^ 
as  black  lettering  on  a  white  ground^  or  the 
dial  of  a  dumdi^ock,  first  in  me  centre,  aad 
then  brin^png  the  same  object  on  the  edge  of 
the  ground  ^lass,  and  focusing  again.  Finalb> 
it  wOl  be  neoessaiy  to  detennine  whether  the 
stEBight  lines  of  anj  olgeot  become  ciookec|» 
whi(£  is  easily  enou^  ascertained  in  the  inti^' 
rior  of  a  room,  by  reproducing  on  the  grouBd 
glass  an  image  of  the  window,  or  aogr  piece  of 
fmrnituft  witii  straight  lines. 

It  is,  there&tfQ,  not  necessajj  to  take  % 
photognaph  £ar  the  purpose  of  beeoming  oon* 
rinced  of  the  .good  qualities  of  a  lens.  St0a 
tlie  intmmUf  of  iigM  we  can  better  asoer- 
tain  by  taking  tiua  aperture  of  the  Moood 
constituent  lens,'  and  the  foeal  length  «f 
the  systenu  There  is  only  one  photogn^Adc 
test  which  nroves  undeniainv  the  sood  aualitflr. 
of  a  lens,  viz.  the  suQceasfiu  copying  of  a  anep 
on  a  diminished  scatej,  the  fifth  part  of -the  oiD^ 
ginal  &r  instance.  Witl  snch  a  oo|^  admit  of. 
ftxamination  witii  a  nuerosoope  of  five  Hmmif 
magnifying  jpKxwer,  and  ^ubit  all  the  deteils 
lof  tiie  origuu4.?|Bspecially  will  the  fine  9JoA 
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broad  fltrokes  of  the  lettering  appear  equally 
Atacp,  the  white  portion  perfectly  white,  and 
all  atrsdght  lines  remaining  straight?— if  so, 
everything  is  perfect — ^the  lens,  the  camera^ 
flieehemicals,  andthephotograi^er.  Proofishy 
photography,  otiier  than  tiiis,  may  give  a  par- 
tial evidence,  bat  they  do  not  prove  the  utmost 
perfection  of  a  lens,  considered  as  an  optical 
production. 

The  telescope  in  question  has  its  lenses 
mounted  in  a  peculiar  way,  which  must  be  ex- 
plained. It  is,  in  fact,  a  dialytic  telescope,  with 
tins  difference  only,  that  both  of  the  separated 
lenses  are  achromats.  Therefore  it  possesses 
also,  like  the  other  dialyts,  the  well-known 
perceptibility  for  changes  of  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  constituent  lenses,  which  is  more 
than  that  for  small  variations  in  the  curvatures. 
A  hundredth  part  of  an  inch  is  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  of  altering  considerably  the  quality 
of  ^  unage.  It  has  been  found,  th^efore, 
advisable  to  arrange  the  distance  between  the 
two  constituent  lenses  of  the  object-glass  of 
the  dialytic  telescopes  in  such  a  way  as  to  ad- 
mit of  adjustment,  so  that  for  each  ey^ece  the 
suitable  distance  or  space  between  the  lenses 
can  be  obtained.  For  tiie  same  reason  it  be- 
came necessary,  in  this  new  dialytic  telescope, 
to  use  some  contrivance  for  the  purpose  of  ap- 
proximating or  withdrawing  the  second  con- 
stituent lens.  There  is  an  important  difference, 
however,  in  the  .two  cases. 

When  the  space  between  the  lenses  is  al- 
tered in  an  ordinary  dialytic  telescope,  the  chro- 
moHe  quality  of  the  image  is  affected,  but  in  the 
new  ioBtrument  only  the  8p?urieal  aberrations. 
This  difference  depends  upon  the  tact  that 
both  lenses  of  the  old  dialytic  telescope  are  un- 
achromatic,  but  in  the  new  one  they  are  achro- 
matic. 

The  shifting  of  the  lenses  is  usually  effected 
by  a  tube  and  pinion,  but  in  tins  instance  there 
was  no  room  for  them,  because  the  second  lens 
is  almost  as  laige  as  the  first ;  moreover,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  susceptibility  of  the  new 
object-glass,  a  very  accurate  direction  is  re- 
quired, so  as  not  to  alter  the  central  position  of 
&e  lens.  Professor  Petzval  has,  therefore, 
applied  the  following  contrivance,  which  has 
answered  well;  but  should  any  one  find  out 
something  better,  he  would  be  much  obliged 
for  the  communication. 

The  second  constituent  lens  possesses  its  own 
mountings,  a  a,  which  have  externally  a  thread 
fitted  fer  a  cell  or  ferrule  screw  on  the  mount- 
iXlgs  of  the  first  constituent  lens.  A  thin  ring, 
I  (,  is  added  in  continuation  of  the  cell  or 
mother  screw ;  this  ring  has  six  screws,  e  e 
(only  one  of  each  description  to  be  seen  on  the 
diaptfn)— three  of  them  serving  to  fix  the 


ring  to  the  cell,  but  the  others  being  in  ttie  ring 
itself,  and  working  against  the  eeU,  thus  serv- 


ing the  purpose  of  keeping  the  thin  ring  6q»a- 
rated  firom  the  cell.  Li  making  these  monnt- 
ings,  the  above-named  ring  is  tighUy  screwed 
on  to  the  cell  by  means  of  the  first  three 
screws,  thus  forming  almost  one  piece  with  it, 
and  whilst  it  is  in  tiiis  position  tiie  threads  of 
the  mother  screw  are  cut  in  the  inside  of  the 
oeU.  Then  the  first  three  serews  ought  to  be 
loosened  a  little,  and  the  other  three  slightly 
adjusted,  so  as  to  obtain  a  smaU,  'almost  inBp- 
preciable,  space  between  the  ring  and  the  odl, 
which  space  can  be  increased  or  decreased  as 
required.  By  these  means  the  mountings  of 
the  second  constituent  lens  are  kept  fixed,  so  as 
to  prevent  any  disturbance  of  the  central  posi- 
tion of  the  lens.  The  ring  ought  not  to  be  too 
strong,  but  rather  thin  and  elastic,  to  make  the 
movement  exact  and  easy. 

Therefore,  if  any  altoation  of  the  distance 
between  the  two  constituent  lenses  be,  required, 
the  three  straining  screws  ought  to  be  loosened, 
the  second  lens  screwed  forwards  or  backwards, 
and  then  the  same  three  screws  ti^tened 
again.  This  contrivance  answers  well  for 
lenses  firom  2-  to  5-inch  aperture,  but  it  has 
the  disadvantage  of  being  only  suitable  for 
persons  who  are  well  experienced  in  the  use 
of  optical  instruments,  because  it  is  exceed- 
ingly easy,  by  an  unfortunate  manipulation  of 
the  screw-driver,  to  disturb  the  exact  positioo 
of  the  glass,  and  so  to  convert  a  good  lens  into 
a  very  bad  one ;  neither  can  this  be  rectified 
without  much  trouble.  Therefore  we  have 
not  as  yet  ventured  to  apply  this  contrivance  to 
all  the  photographic  lenses,  but  only  to  those 
which  may  serve  for  telescopes.  KeverthelesB) 
this  method  of  increasing  or  decreasing  the 
space  between  the  two  constituent  lenses  pos- 
sesses some  advantages,  not  only  for  those  who 
work  with  telescopes,  but  also  for  the  photo- 
grapher. The  advantages  which  can  thus  be 
Obtained  may  here  be  briefly  indicated. 
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.  If  it  be  intended  to  use  this  compound  lens 
u  an  objoct-glaaa  in  a  teleeoope,  the  operator 
is  enabled  to  accommodate  it  to  his  eye,  and 
to  his  eyepieces,  until  he  has  obtained  its 
belt  pertonnance ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  £ase  of  a  single  achromatic  lens,  or  object- 
^tK,  we  have  only  a  rigid  motionlose  body, 
not  admitting  of  any  adjostment. 

Bat  this  contrivance  is  also  of  importance  to 
thephotographerin  another  way fVhich  cannot, 
pei^pa,  be  hriefiy  explained  in  a  satis&ctoiy 
mannar,  bnt  will,  nevertheless,  be  eanly  intelli- 
pble  to  tbe  practical  photographer, — that  is  to 
say,  we  can  produce  by  these  means  more  or 
kee  "  dE^tli'  cS  focus,"  and  can  also  influence 
in  other  respects  the  quality  of  the  image. 
Tioi  awertion  may  appear  puuling  to  men  of 
Kience,  because  "  focus"  is  generally  considered 
the.  point  of  union  of  such  of  t^e  parallel 
pcools  of  rays  as  are  nearest  to  the  axis. 
What  then  is  meant  by  a  "  deep  point "  ?  we 
will  tiy  and  explain  bncfly. 

Depth  of  focus  resides  in  a  lens  which  has 
1  conoderoble  spherical  aberration,  surpassing 
^eiy  much    the    chromatic  aberration.      An 


English  gentleman  bos  defined  this  expression 
in  a  practical  mode,  by  saying,  "  depth  of  fbcus 
is  no  real  focus  at  all."  This  definition  is 
excellent ;  but  it  has  two  weak  points.  Pint, 
it  may  mean  something  else,  because  the 
chemical  focus  is  also  "no  real  focus  at  all;" 
and  secondly  it  is  a  n^ative  reply,  because  it 
says  what  it  is  not,  without  saying  also  what 
it  u.  We  will  ^ve  our  definition  with  pleasure, 
and  the  more  so  because  the  origin  of  the  ex- 
pression is  a  remarkable  instance  of  how 
every-day  life — in  spite  of  the  strict  logic  of 
science — can  folnfy,  by  its  overwhelming 
omnipotence,  the  nc^ons  of  science,  and  fbnn 
its  own  language — a  peculiar  sort  of  technicality 
or  "jargon,"  fit  only  to  darken  the  intellects 
of  the  artisan.  However,  the  best  mode  of 
attacking  a  bod  spirit  is,  by  calling  it  by  its 
right  name.  Therefore,  we  may  say  that  both 
chemical  focus  and  depth  of  focus  are  imper- 
fections of  a  Ions ;  ad^g  also,  that  we  per- 
oeive  no  possible  advantage  in  the  first,  whilst 
the  latter  is  evidently  an  evil,  although  it  has 
some  good  properties,  and  may  sometimes  be 
made  use  of  with  advantage. 


Suppose  we  have  a  lens  which  is  perfectly 
■cluvDUitic,  but  which  posseesee  a  considerable 
nuplns  of  spherical  aberration.  There  is 
ffstem  of  rays  parallel  to  the  axis;  those 
incident  in  A  and  B  might  become  united  in 
G.  The  others  belonging  to  the  some  pencil 
rf  rays,  will  not  be  united  in  G ;  and  there 
may  be  some  of  them,  perhaps,  incident  in  C 
Md  D,  which  answer  to  the  utmost  spherical 
"benation,  and  whose  union  will  be  accom- 
Pl>«lwl,  perhaps,  in  P.  Suppose  now  we  place 
•  Krtea  in  G  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the 
"M«B.  The  evidence  of  eyesight  will  teach 
M  that  we  can  move  the  screen  as  we  like — 
""•tead  of  keeinng  it  steady  at  G— to  any  other 
point  of  the  axis  of  tile  system  of  lenses,  if  it 
>•  on^  kept  between  a  and  (3 ;  and  only  on  the 
Ae  tide  beyond  a,  and  on  the  other  side  beyond 
Pi  can  we  observe  a  perceptible  deterioration  of 
tbeuDage. 

^oa  can  be  imagined  not  oaiy  of  the  central, 
>tM>  of  flverr  other  pencQ  <rf  i 


-  of  flveiy  other  pencQ  <rf  rays  which 
wmsanangieto  ttie  ax 


in  possession  of  a  considerable  spherical  aber- 
ration, reproduces  the  picture  not  in  a  curved 
surface — like  another  compound  lens  free  of 
any  aberration — but  fiU'ig  a  certain  space. 
This  space  is  confined  between  the  sui&cee 
UTW  and  XTZ,  between  which  we  can  ima- 
gine many  oven  and  curved  surfaces,  all  of 
them  rendering  surfaces  of  picturee. 

The  advantage  which  the  photegrapher  con 
derive  from  such  a  peculiari^  of  the  lens  is,  in 
fiict,  not  altogether  unimportant.  It  reproduces 
a  flat  picture  from  an  even  or  cBired  oWect ;  it 
rej>re8entB  objects  of  near  and  far  distances 
with  the  same  sharpncee,  or  more  correctly 
perhaps,  indistinctness ;  special  care  in  focusing 
IS  not  necessaiy.  Therefore  there  are  aU  the 
requisites  of  an  ideal  perfectness,  only  the 
sharpness  is  wanted,  and  also  the  intensify  of 
light,  becanso  such  a  condition  can  only  exist 
when  the  pencils  of  rays  form  a  very  acute 
angle.  This  is  indeed,  so  lar  as  we  can  judge, 
what  is  meant  by  "depth  of  f»cus."  It  has 
ti  least  the  advantage  of  convenience,  espociaUy 
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if  ibe^lAues  pMueB^amall  Bpertnns ;  and  it  k 
tbd  fmpectj  of  the  xeirarsed  telescope  Iodb, 
fitted  «Stb  sujinble  iMaj»bangmB,  -wbidi  was 
tised  ongiAeUj  iigr  Dagoeizei  and  wbiotL  owes 
its  centiAiifid  applicatian  to  this  'Meptili  of 
fecQs."  This  ^'dei^feciis/'therefiare,  although 
an  ifflpedbotaess,  las  some  good  coosequenoes, 
wlnBii  great  sharpness  is  iiot  wanted ;  espedallj 
is  it  ahis  te  readerj  under  favourable  oircnm- 
atianoea^  a  unifixmi  acondition  of  the  pieture. 
Bat  we  are  perfectly  uoable  to  disoover  any 
good  ^jnality  in  the  ^<  chemical  fgous." 

We  piotest  agaiort  any  soppoaitioa  of  the 
new  com^und  lens  havii^  either  a  chmrifial 
focus  or  a  depth  of  focus.  However,  by  an 
alteration  of  the  distance  between  the  two 
constituent  lenses,  we  can  obtain  easily  enough 
a  certain  amount  ef  fphnrioal  aberr^ion,  i^^e 
aohromatism  remaining  pei£Bot ;  and  inawnnoh 
as  the  depth  of  focus  eonsiBts  in  the  prepon- 
deranjoe  of  i^edcal  aberration,  therefore  every 
photograj^c  artist,  who  studies  attentively 
the  new  compound  lens  and  its  peculiaritLes, 
will  be  enabled,  by  altering  this  distance,  to 
obtain  as  much  depth  of  focus  as  he  can 
reasonably  desire.  For  the  ptirpose  of  making 
this  more  intelligible,  the  following  details 
may  be  serviceable. 

If  the  distance  between  the  two  constituent 
lenses  is  diminished,  the  q^erical  aberration 
increases  in  a  rapid  gradation,  and  there  appear 
also  the  following  remarkable  effects  upon  the 
picture,  namely : — 

1st.  The  curvature  of  tke  picture  becomes 
less,  but  on  its  edges  appears  a  peculiar  descrip- 
tion of  spherical  abenration,  which  has  been 
fully  explained  in  Professor  Petzval's  dioptrical 
resMrchea,  an  Ei^gUsh  translation  of  which 
lias  been  puUished  in  the  'Philosophical! 
Maga&ne'  for  January.  It  is  distii^guished  by 
the  circumstance  &at  the  lioiizontal  and 
vertical  lines  of  one  and  the  same  picture 
appear  separated— -that  is  to  say,  the  RhArpn^^ 
of  each  appears  in  a  different  distance  of  the 
screen  firom  the  olject.  We  can  render  this 
nearly  undisoemible  by  the  use  ctf  smaller 
dLaphrs^^ma,  and  we  then  dbtam  an  almost  even 
or  flatpctore. 

2Dd.  The  stiai^t  lines  on  the  e^fes  of  the 
jiictujse  a[y>ear  a  little  enrved,  juoa  in  such 
a  way  that  the  convexity  of  the  curvature  is 
turned  towards  the  centra  Therefore  Ihe 
imitation  lenses,  which  hare  caUad  forth  this 
oVBenration  insomenuUishednapers,  had  meet 
probaUy  uncosrecled  qfthericaraherration. 

Howeveiv  if  the  -diiianGe  between  the  two 
oonstituent  lenses  he  too  much  increased,  the 
cootrarir  case  hagpeois — ^the  eoncavity  of  t)ie 
curved  liflies  is  tu^oad  towards  the  centre. 

The  use  of  a  telesoqpe  for  Hhn^ny  ^  lens  u 


therefore  strons^y  recommended  to  phrto- 
graphexB ; — many  of  them  hmi^  in  4e  po- 
^cament  of  a  marksman,  who  is  acou^toDed 
to  han  Ae  only  an  orSnary  gun^  and  sodtadf 
finds  himself  in  possession  df  a  petfisct  itfle. 
ISe  win  at  first  experience  some  dxflcidiqr  h 
using  it. 

Considering  that  this  new  coiuuound  Ibbs 
will  take  its  place  amongst  tmesoDpeB,  it 
will  be  expected  that  it  should  have  a  name ; 
bnt  Profeasor  Petsval  ^cannot  venture  oa  this 
at  present.  "  The  Photographic  Bialyt "  woold 
be  snch  a  name,  capable  of  expresiting  pwtty 
nearly  the  futiue  destination  of  tins  optical 
production^  However,  something  may  0t2l 
be  wanted,  and  he  only  wiiSies  that  he  msybe 
enabled  to  complete  his  invention  by  suck 
additions,  that  the  multi&rious  applicatiom  of 
which  it  is  capable  may  be  known. 

Although  he  flatters  himself  that  at  some 
future  time  we  may  find  such  an  instnunentin 
use  as  a  telescope  at  our  obaervatoiies,  wsict 
it  has  some  advantages^ — ^nevertheless  he  does 
not  presume  to  say  that  it  surpasses  the  best 
instruments  of  that  kind,  which  moreover  is 
out  of  the  question,  since  its  achromatism  is  of 
a  different  kind  from  the  achromatism  of  the 
best  telescopes.  In  the  latter  instance,  the 
compensation  of  the  chromatic  aberration  is 
obtained  by  the  method  of  the  smallest  sums 
of  quadrats ;  but  in  the  lenses  for  photography 
the  same  is  achieved  in  a  far  better  mode  by 
means  of  the  numeric  equal  maxima  and 
minima  of  the  aberrations,  so  as  to  prevent,  as 


far  as  possible,  any  separation  of  the  optical  and 
chemical  focus. 

The  aim  of  Professor  Petzval's  warm  efforts 
in  carrying  out  thia  instrument  has  been,  to 
render  some  substantial  eerrices  to  those  ad^ 
mirers  of  science  who  are  able  to  solve  easily 
the  sim^e  problems  of  mathematical  and 
optical  formidffi,  and  who,  bdmg  aocustomed 
to  penetrate  by  their  intellect  the  creation  or 
production  of  their  hands,  are  to  he  ooncddered 
as  the  mediators  hetween  strict  science  sad 
practical  life,  and  are  therefore  the  bearers  of 
mtelligenQe,  and  of  progress  in  art. 


Oh  Ae  €cmfmimd$wlw6k  Iodide  of  SSb^ 
udihiUh&rJBtitMtiif^mmefMirin 

To  ihe  SHior  of  the  notognpfuc  JbymA 

fiiniraideJiiaBm 
daniiaiy  31*  1BQ9. 

SiB»— Jn  &e  last  l^umber  of  the  Ph0tq|p»* 

phic  Journal  !BIr.  Hardwich  raised  thejggoestigiL 

of  the  compounds  which  iodide  of  mlver  is 

OB^ahle  of  foaming  with  other  aalts  of  dieaams 

metal.    This  ^juastion  is  one  which  ha  jnsfily 
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■ttifaBtf  0Mat  importaiieey  and  one  wfakh 
kitfigi^  my  atftantMn.  as  igv^U  as  his  awn, 
fiywiilyin  diy-^oUodian  processes. 

It  ifl^  I  iM^isire,  allowed  by  aumy,  tiioogh 
lotbj  dt,  tiiat  Hiexe  does  eodst  a  oonponnd 
d  tfas  isdicfe  with  the  nitrate  of  silver;  hat 
ty  TBiJoos  ftnns  and  pn^>erti0s  of  this  8iii»- 
rtHosySOd  tfee  important  part  it  plays  in  pbo^ 
tignplrf,  haPfre  been  Uttlff,  if  at  aU,  sepon^y 
ooBBined,  and  I  now  propose  to  mentiim  a 
iinr  fiusto  safd  Cfmsidexattonswith  regard  ta  it. 

We&ttrethe  iodiv-mtrato  of  silver,  if  w« 
HAf  IS  caD  it,  under  thnse  diHwent  fema: — 
Ast,  in  solntion,  when  we  dbsolve  iodide  of 
sflvnrin  ilie  negiitive  mtmtBbatili;  seocmdly, 
ia  fte  amoiplloiiis  linrm,  as  it  appears  on  the 
nAMe  of  the  eoUodion  pkte ;  and,  thirdly,  it 
tty  le  oiitained  in  the  orystalline  fbrm  by 
td&g  meoDdy  prempttated  iodide  of  silver  to 
»  neady  8atiB»ted  solution  of  silver  nitrate, 
then  it  will  be  linmd  that  nraeh  of  die  iodide, 
wideh  at  first  dissolves^  re-predpitates  as  a 
<V}M]ine  iodo-nitrate,  and  that  even  the 
OXMM  of  lo^de  which  remains  nndissofared 
M^  bssomes  converted  into  a  similar  ery* 
sbJltDS  deposit.  This  crystalfine  iodo-nitrate 
ia  amaitlve  txy  lig^t,  like  the  amorpfaons  do'- 
poiit  on  the  sensitized  jtete,  and  it  may  be 
ihied  widioiit  losing  its  cryrtalline  form ;  but 
tt  floen  as  it  is  touched  by  water  it  dc^m- 
p<Ms,  loses  its  silver  nitrate,  and  by  sidR- 
ptttly  pndonged  washing  becomes  rescoiverted 
uito  nlT«r  iodide,  as  insensible  to  light  as  it 
tv  More  being  placed  in  contact  with  tile 
d^er  nitrate.  [Die  amorphous  deposit  on  tiie 
piAte  is  subject  to  exactly  the  some  hsws,  only 
it  is  rathflir  more  sensitive  tlian  the  Grystalline 
ifli^-nitrate,  a  differenoe  probably  attributable 
^  the  ct^stelline  form  of  the  latter;  but  hy 
nOisig  It  loses,  Mke  it,  its  combined  nitrate, 
ttd  besoinee  equally  insensible  to  light,  while 
at  tils  sttne  time  it  passes  ftom  a  straw-yellow 
tepilepnaivose. 

How,  what  ramdts  faam  the  consideration 
ofthe  above  £Mts?*  Simpiy,  tiiat  by  their 
imds  we  aie  enabled  toes^bun  several  of  the 
1^  iHoch  practice  has  from  time  to  time 
litvni  to  photi^phy.  As  tiie  io£de  of  silver, 
^^  phused  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  sih^ar 
i^trate,  first  dissolves  and  then  re->piecipitate» 
a«  or^staUine  iodo-nitrate,  we  con  understand 
^it  is  that  in  pisctioe  it  is  found  inoonve- 
tet  to  employ  a  bath  of  nftrate  <rf  siher  over 

*  It  k  flbo  caribtD  to  observe  ths  ohaase  of  oolonr 
y  tAw  phea  when  iodids  of  ittropwh&h  hM  fa^an 
I>iit|iailsd  m.  pnmiiu<  of  an'  —t?Miof  iodide  of  pflts»' 
■nm,ig  added,  aftvbwigwea  iMBbed,.to  »  flobtioa 
^■w  idiiate^  wlien  Os  oolburwin  be  seen  to  chaaffo 
wowftiBirpdepriiBroietoadiMpsra&d  morabru- 


a  certflAi  stff«gth^  as  it  infidlib^  destioys  the 
sensitive  fiim;.  and  fair  a  similar  nwison  we^ 
should  not  alfew  the  mtrater  heA  to  osneen*- 
tnte  by  evaporation  and  dry  on  the  pittts. 
Again,  we  dsstfoy  the  sennbility  of  tiia  plttto 
by  prdoBged  washing^  sines  we  tilras  deesni* 
pose  the  iodo-nitrate  upon  its  soi&ce,  as  abov9 
described;,  and,  lasti j,  wiieii  we  wisL  to  pss^ 
serve  the  sensibility  of  a  collodion  plate,  w« 
wash  it  witiL  a  g^tiaoas  cr  syrupy  liquid; 
whaxHoLf  by  enntomg  each  atom  of  tiie  iodo- 
nxtnte,.  protests  it  from  decempseitinn  while 
we  are  getting  lid  of  the  superflooos  nitrate  f. 
Is  itnotalso  highly  psobablo  timt  the  acesls- 
ratingaetioa  of  many  salts,  as  acetates^  nitrates,, 
fiuoridesi,  Ao.,  1^  use  of  which  has  been  so 
much  qnestisned  by  some,  and  reoominendsd 
by  others  maybe  attributable  to  the  f^nna-^ 
tion  of  iodo-aoetate,  iodo-^fluonde,  Ac.  of  sihmr?' 
Iodide  of  silver  is  not  the  only  salt  of 


pispsvty 

ingthe  nitrate  in  combination,  llie  chloride 
and  bromide  have  the  same  pfoperty,.  though, 
in  a  less  degree,  and  probably  many  othm 
also;  and  we  find  the  foHowing  passage  m 
'Turner's  Chemistry/  under  ^e  hsod  «f 
''Tribasic  Phosphate  of  Oxide  of  aflver:''—- 
''This  compound  subsides  of  a  charsotenstie 
yellow  cdoar,  u^ien  the  rhombic  phosphate  of 
soda  is  mixed  in  solution  witii*  nitrate  of  omde 

ci  silver. It  is  apt  to  retain  some  of  the 

nitrate  in  oombinatfon.''  This  doubtless  arises 
from  a  similar  reaction  to  the  one  I  have  de- 
scribed above. 


On  the  Cautis  ofHu  Fading  of  Proofs. 

To  (he  JBdiior  of  the  Photogrf^phU  Journal, 

BflcndEee  do  Biflone, 
PWnuBry  9, 1859. 

Sir, — ^AU  writers  on  the  chemistry  of  the 
positive  photographic  image  seem  to  have  left 
unnoticed  two  causes  of  l£e  &ding  of  proofii, 
which  are  at  the  same  time  among  the  most 
liable  to  occur,  and,  one  of  them  at  least,  the 
most  difficult  to  avoid.  The  two  causes  o£ 
which  I  speak  are :  first,  tiie  presence  of  a 
slight  traceof  a  salt  of  copper  left  in  the  nitrate 
of  silver  of  which  the  batii  is  composed;  and' 


t  It  was  liW  koowledBB*  of  liw  fiwt  of  the 
eaoe  of  ttus  iodoHulnte  of  al^po^-which  is  deesm- 
poiaUa  bj  WBtaTt  but  not  bo  b^i  waehinff  with  a  wether 
nitnte  hm — ^which  indooed  me,  when  I  firtt  jgnMiibed 
niy '  HJoney  Frooso^'  to  leporniwrod  tne  sunilioii  of 
nttrslsof  nlvsrlS^fbvi^nm,  This  additaoa  his  bwir 
bMB  psoved  by  Mr.  ShaEttKXt  to  be;,,  witii  entonr  on- 
csntion^  iinimicwij,  m  the  ghitinone  natoas  ex  the 
honey  itwIC  ooimlea  with  the  poroefty  of  the  esUofesL 
fibn  in  whioh  W0  ftxUMdinie  ii  fOTfiied,  enffloee'  to 
pratset  thsS  ossipowidPfion  dbooaipeiitloa. 
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secendly,  oomsuHi  salt,  or  any  soluble  chloride 
left  io  the  fioished  proof  by  the  washing  water. 
Now,  I  believe  that  the  existence  of  these  two 
causes  ci  fading  are  in  themselTes  sufficient  to 
account  for  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  anomalies 
which  constantly  arise,  and  drive  some  photo- 
graphers to  desperation,  and  others  to  seek  for 
the  much-desired  stabiHty  in  more  clumsy  and 
tedious  processes.  A  proof  printed  on  paper 
which  has  been  sensitized  in  a  bath  containing 
a  salt  of  coj^r  combined  with  that  of  silver, 
will  be  found  to  behave  as  follows : — ^Fiist,  it 
will  print  slower,  and  on  leaving  the  printing- 
frame  it  will  look  duller,  and  more  dead  in  its 
tone  than  a  proof  printed  with  pure  nitrate ; 
next,  when  kept  some  time,  and  particularly  in 
a  moist  situation,  it  will  visibly  deerease  in  in- 
tensity, and  will  &de  in  its  half-tones ;  and 
lastly,  when  placed  in  the  hypo-bath,  it  will 
entirely  £Gide  out  and  disappear,  if  the  copper  is 
in  sufficient  quantity  in  theproof, — and  not  only 
so,  but  it  communicates  a  destructive  properly 
to  the  hypo-bath,  which  causes  other  pictures 
to  £ede,  even  if  they  have  not  been  sensitized 
in  a  cuprous  nitrate  bath.  The  next  class  of 
substances  which  we  have  to  consider — ^the 
soluble  chlorides — are  still  more  to  be  dreaded, 
on  account  of  their  occurring  as  frequently  as 
they  do,  and  being  at  the  same  time  more  in- 
sidious in  their  nature,  and  even  more  difficult 
to  get  rid  of,  fiom  their  almost  univeisal  pre- 
sence ;  and  I  bdieve  that  operators  have  often 
attributed  the  fading  of  their  positives  to  the 
use  of  hypo,  when  Uie  true  cause  was  to  be 
foimd  in  the  very  water  with  which  they 
washed  that  hjpo  out.  I  myself  never  dreamt 
of  the  existence  of  this  cause  of  ^Eding  till  1 
b^an  to  use  my  phosphate-of-soda  printing 
process.  On  a  certain  occasion  I  had  printed  a 
quantity  of  proo&,  and  had  fixed  them  in  phos- 
phoric acid,  as  described  in  the  published  pro- 
cess ;  but  as  the  water  in  which  I  afterwards 
washed  them  was  hard  spring- water,  I  feared 
that  some  of  the  silver  salts  had  been  pre- 
cipitated in  the  paper,  and  so  I  passed  all  the 
proofs  through  a  bath  of  weak  ammonia,  and 
put  them  by,  to  colour  them  with  gold  at  my 
leisure.  One  day  I  took  one  of  these  proofe 
and  held  it  near  the  fire,  when  I  observed  it  to 
pass  from  its  red  tone  to  a  fine  sepia.  I  did 
not  remark  this  alteration  of  tone  as  unusual, 
but  only  as  peculiarlyjgreat;  I  therefore  warmed 
all  the  other  proofs  in  like  manner  and  with  a 
similar  result,  and  then  congratulated  myself 
on  having  got  a  process  which,  while  it  did 
away  witi^  the  use  of  hypo,  rendered  that  of 
gold  unnecessary.  But  I  was  doomed  to  be  dis- 
appointed :  some  of  the  pictures  were  pasted 
that  ni^t ;  but  what  was  my  dismay  on  the 
fbllowing  morning  to  find  they  had  aU  faded ! 


I  at  first  attributed  this  to  something  in  the 
mounting-board,  and  determined  to  try  a  board 
of  another  kind,  of  known  and  proved  good 
quality ;  but  it  was  equally  unsoccesflfitl,  for 
in  a  few  hours  after  mounting  all  the  half- 
tones had  disappeared.    I  then  thought  the 
paste  must  be  in  fietult,  as  I  had  used  some 
made  with  flour;  but  on  taking  a  proo^  and 
wetting  one  half  of  it  with  the  sam&  paste  as 
before,  and  the  ottier  with  a  freshly-mixed 
solution  of  dextrine  (which  I  always  employ, 
as  it  has  no  tendency  to  become  sour),  I  found 
iJxe  proof,  whenhsdd  simply  on  a  dean  sheet  of 
glass,  to  fade  as  quickly  as  before.  Part  of  one 
of  these  proofe  was  now  taken,  and  well  washed 
in  rain-water,  and  another  part  of  the  same 
proof  was  washed  in  the  spring-water  above 
mentioned;  while  a  third  was  placed  in  an 
atmosphere  of  steam,  so  as  to  become  moist 
without  washing.    Of  these  three,  the  first 
two  remained  unladed  on  drying,  while  the 
third  faded  as  before,  and  the  fourth  piece  was 
found  to  fade  simply  from  lying  in  a  damp 
jdaoe.    It  now  beinune  evident  tibat  the  &nlt 
was  subsequent  to  the  washing  with  the  spring- 
water,  and  must  therefore  He  in  the  bath  of 
anuQonia;  but  then  I  had  frequently  used  am- 
monia, and  never  produced  a  simUar  effect! 
The  solution  of  ammonia  was  now  examined, 
and,  as  a  preliminary  step,  a  drop  of  it  was 
evaporated  on  platinum  foil ;  a  residue  was  left, 
which  on  ftuther  application  of  heat  dirap- 
peared:    this,    on    subsequent   examination, 
proved  to  be  Uie  chloride  of  ammonia.  A  proof 
was  now  prepared  and  cut  in  twp ;  one  half 
was  washed  well  in  distilled  water,  and  the 
other  in  distilled  water  to  which  had  been 
added  a  few  grains  of  chloride  of  ammonium. 
Of  these^  both  having  been  dried,  the  fiist 
remained  permanent  in  a  damp  atanosphere, 
while  ^e  latter  rapidly  faded  on  drying-    On 
trying  similar  experiments  with  the  chlorides 
of  sodium,  potassium,  and  of  calcium,  the  same 
results  followed ;  only,  perhaps,  the  chloride  of 
ammonium  is  the  most  powerful  of  all  in  its 
action.    Now,  if  the  presence  of  chlorides  is  so 
dangerous  to  the  stability  of  a  photogra]^c 
proof,  is  not  this  a  due  to.many  cases  of  fiiding 
hitherto  deemed  so  unaccountable  by  photo- 
graphers?— and  should  this  not  teach  us  to 
waah  all  our  pictures  with  distilled  water, 
where  it  can  be  obtained,  or  at  least  with  good 
rain-water  for  the  last  washing?  Proofs  toned 
with  gold  are,  however,  found  to  resist  the 
fading  action  of  chlorides  more  perfectly  than 
others,  and  do  not  lose  in  vigour  under  th^ 
influence,  at  least  for  a  long  time,  or  unless 
the  chlorides  be  in  great  excess. 

In  forming  any  theory  on  this  interesting 
subject,  we  must  consider  the  following  fiicts:-- 
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In  order  to  produce  the  most  rapid  &diiig  of 
soeh  a  proof,  it  must'  be  first  dried,  or  even 
wanned  it  the  fire,  and  then  placed  in  a  damp 
atmosphere.  ^  Adda  or  acid  vapours  seem  to 
specuJljaBsiatthe  fiiding,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  water,  particularly  if  at  all  alkaline,  retards 
it;  aboye  all,  constfuit  alternations  of  dryness 
and  moistore  seem  to  have  the  most  destructiTe 
efibct. 

The  theory  which  I  have  formed  on  the 
Bobject,  bat  which  is  open  to  objections,  is, 
^  the  saline  body  attaches  itself,  on  drying, 
to  the  nlver  composing  the  picture,  and  con- 
Terts  part  or  all  of  it,  especially  ii  heat  be 
used,  into  a  subchloride  of  silver,  with  libera- 
tion of  a  small  portion  of  alkali.  This  wiU 
account  for  the  change  of  colour  on  drying  at 
the  fire.  The  picture  being  exposed  in  a 
moist  atmosphere,  the  free  alkali  which  is  now 
in  the  pioo^  together  with  the  remaining  sa- 
line matter,  deliquesce.  The  liquid  thus  formed 
absorba  carbonic  add  from  the  atmosphere, 
which  in  its  turn  reacts  on  the  remaining  alka- 
line chloride.  Then  come  into  play  two  affi- 
nities, that  of  the  subchloride  of  silver,  tending 
to  tike  up  its  full  dose  of  chlorine  and  become 
white  chloride  of  silver,  and  that  of  the  car- 
bonic add  for  the  alkali  of  the  alkaline  chlo- 
ride, and  these,  acting  together,  determine 
the  decomposition.  A  fiirther  drying  and  ex- 
p<)SQie  to  moisture  repeats  the  decrfcructive  pro- 
cess, and  80  on,  tiU  either  the  proof  disappears 
or  the  soluble  chloride  is  used  np. 

This  theory  likewise  explains  why  the  chlo- 
ride of  ammonium  should  act  more  strongly 
than  other  chlorides  in  producing  this  toning 
uid  subsequent  fiiding,  inasmuch  as  the  am- 
monia which  is  set  at  liberty  in  the  proof  by 
the  fonnation  of  the  subchloride  of  silver  passes 
^'ff  in  gas,  and  does  not  remain  in  the  proof  to 
retard  the  subsequent  reaction. 

With  respect  to  the  cuprous  salt  in  the 
ititrate  bath,  I  believe  it  to  cause  fiiding  by  a 
veij  similar  means,  vix.  by  the  fi>rmation  of  a 
>nbsalt  of  silver,  which  is  subsequently  washed 
oat  by  the  hypo,  and  that  when  this  reaction 
^^  place  in  the  hypo  itself,  it  is  more  marked 
''c^isnse  it  is  continuous. 

1  may  add,  that  some  other  metallic  nitrates 
podnoe  as  disastrous  effects  as  that  of  copper 
m  the  positive  nitrate  bath,  and  among  them 
^be  cited  those  of  iron,  of  cobalt,  of  nickd, 
^  of  mercury  (the  bichloride  of  which  hist- 
^ed  metal  has  long  been  known  as  a  means 
^  whitening  negatives) ;  but  Ibelieve  there  is 
no  doubt  that  all  the  salts  of  the  baser  metals 
^)  sooner  or  later,  destroy  the  photographic 
^^  ^  a  process  of  substitution,  as  above 
^?fii^  and  a  large  number  of  experiments 
^hich  I  have  made  in  this  direction  tend  to 


confirm  that  opinion.  I  have  profited  by  the 
property  whidi  diloride  of  copper  and  per- 
chloride  of  iron  poasess  of  rapidly  bleaching  the 
photographic  image,  to  produce  a  very  pretty 
bistre  tone  in  stereoscopic  transparencies. 

Take  a  transparency  which  has  been  printed 
and  developed  in  the  usual  way,  and,  if  dry, 
let  it  be  placed  under  the  tap  for  a  moment, 
so  as  to  wet  the  surfiice  unifonnly  all  over,, 
and  then  pour  over  it  a  littie  of  a  solution  of 
common  salt,  to  which  have  been  added  a  few 
drops  of  a  saturated  solution  of  the  nitrate  of 
copper  (the  strength  of  these  solutions^  and  the 
proportaons  of  the  mixture,  are  of  no  consider- 
able moment),  the  sux&ce  of  the  proof  almost 
immediately  becomes  pearly  white;  and  if  the 
application  of  the  mixture  be  frequently  re- 
peated, the  whole  image  becomes  completely 
decomposed,  and  looks  white,  or  at  most  only  a 
very  pale  straw-cdour,  by  transmitted  light. 
It  is  now  to  be  washed  in  a  stream  of  dean 
water  till  all  traces  of  the  salt  of  copper  be 
removed. 

F.  Maxwxll  Ltix. 


Tati^^enofs  Process, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Jowmdl,    . 

Sib, — Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
written  and  said  on  the  process  of  Br.Taupenot, 
the  reasons  hitherto  assigned  for  the  increased 
sensibility  assumed  by  the  albumen,  wlien 
colnbined  and  in  contact  with  tiie  collodion, 
as  compared  with  a  simple  albumen  film  pre- 
pared in  the  old-foshioned  way,  appear,  to  say 
the  least,  fiur  firom  satisfactory,  and  to  have 
been  only  tolerated  for  want  of  better. 

It  seems,  indeed,  very  difficult  to  believe 
that  a  mere  change  in  the  molecular  distribu- 
tion of  the  albumen,  or  an  increase  of  electrical 
action,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  such  a  marked 
and  striking  increase  of  rapidity. 

I  shall  feel  very  happy  if  you,  and  the  readers 
of  the  Journal,  can  find,  in  the  experiments  I 
am  about,  with  your  permission,  to  detail,  an 
indication  of  a  reason  more  approaching  proba- 
bility, and  can  agree  with  me  in  my  conclusions, 
though  I  write  with  great  diffidence,  being 
often  careless  in  manipulating  and,  to  say  the 
most,  a  very  poor  chemist. 

In  prenaring  a  batch  of  stereoscopic  (Tau« 
penot)  pmtes,  my  collodion  bottie,  which  had 
been  lately  giving  (from  repeated  use)  a  vezy 
thick  film,  became  exhausted,  and  a  bottle  of 
other  collodion,  prepared  frt)m  the  same  mate- 
rials but  giving  a  much  thinner  film,  was 
taken  into  use.  All  the  plates  were  coated 
with  the  same  albumen  and  sensitised  in  the 
same  bath.     In  the  beginning  of  November 
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bflt,  t&eie  plates  WBre  exposed  promiBcocnuiy, 
timia&d  thick  films  as  they  came,  and  unider 
anmkr  oanditiaiiB  as  to  tize  weatlier,  lig^  and 
tiine  cf  ezposnie^— on  moniunaiiti  at  Ypros  and 
AmieHBF— and  all  derelopedy  about  a  week  afber 
epipOBiire^  with  the  same  liquid.  During  the 
pvotesft  of  denrelopiment,  I  was  soipriaed  to  find 
tfaa^  tlioBe  pkteff  prepared  with  thin  collodion 
uvea*  mt  (mly  slower  in  deTelc^ing  than  the 
ottLCBH^bnt  that  they  are  also  wamtting' in  half- 
tSQUs^  and  exhibited  the  usaal  symptons  of 
nnder-ezposore.  Being  mach  pssled  to  bx^ 
aumt  for  iJus^  a  osnse  at  last  soggestiad  itself, 
wMoh  I  tested  as  fbUows :— ^ 

Istr  Throe  plates  prepared  with  iodised  al- 
Inimon  only  were  sensxtisBed  and  pldoed  all 
tegetiieE  in  file  dark  frame^  one  bcMnd  the 
otto  and  in  contAct,  and  tiicn  exposed  f<^  half 
or  konr^  and  afterwards  developed  in  the 
ordinary  w»y.  The  following  results  wore 
ditttned :«— The  first  plate,  or  tiiat  nearest  the 
IfliiSy  gaars  a  yigorous  negatm ;  the  second,  or 
that  immediately  behind  it,  gave  an  image  oat 
of  foeos,  but  distinctly  impressed  as  r^ards  the 
lights,  no  detail  in  the  shadows ;  the  third  and 
posterior  plate  gave  nusty  indications  of  a 
picture,  but  as  legards  the  ligbts  only. 

2nd.  Two  Taupenot  plates  prepared  with 
thin  collodion  were  similarly  exposed  fbr  six 
minutes;  the  first  gave  a  satiia^suitory  nega- 
tiVB,  tile  second  was  visibly  impressed. 

did.  Two  Taupenot  plates  prepaisdwith  a 
thiok  oolkdion,  were  exposed  in  the  same  man- 
ner for  four  minutes ;  tiie  first  devdoped  well, 
the  seeond  plate  was  free  from  all  traoes  of  an 


4th*  A  {date  was  prepared  witii  iodised  al- 
bumen only,  but  by  coating  and  sensitiring 
fimr  times  suocessively  till  a  fflm  was  obtained 
as  thick  as  that  of  the  Taupenot  plate  prepaied 
iritii  thick  collodion,  and  exposed  fibr  four 
mtimtsB.  On  developing,  a  vigorous  impresBBon 
was  the  result. 

These  expenments  were  made  with  &  pair  of 
fiosi^ssteoDeasoopie  lenses ;  and  the  giassesused 
were  «£  a  tiiin  species  of  plate  gloss,  made  in 
Genaany  for  mirrors,  and  wfaioh  has  a  decided 
Une  tini^  md  is  veiy  thin— about  twenty  to 
tfaa  indu. 

Fram  Hieforegomg  results  I  deduce  tiie  fol- 
lowing conclusions,  vis;,  that  the  Tanpenot 
film  owes  its  rapidity  to  its  greater  tinchness 
andsiMuntyto  diemmal  rays,  whidi  latter  are 
sto{iped  in  and  dbsorbed  bj'  the  flkn  itarif 
wiAmt  being  pennitted  to  pne  throo^  and 
beyead  it;  and  seeoiKDy,  and  fiir  the  samv 
imenBy  fiie  ordinary  albumen  fihn  ewee  ite 
(MB^ucBOzve}  westt  d  senauniitym  its  extniBB 
teDDify,.  and  tui  its.  eenseoiieDt  tcsBsmmstos.  of 
Hie  aflthiiic  xaysv 


We  are  told,  that  Ihe  huriimms,  calorifo,  and 
actinie  rays  are  subject  to  the  sane  genavd 
laws :  ihey  may  bo  rfifleeted,  refracted^  osnosit* 
trated,  or  absorbed;  It  is  liie  cd>soiptioft  (psrw 
haps  deoomposKdon)  of  the  aetinis  ray  wfaish 
constdtater  the  basis  of  all  photography ;  and 
whatever  may  be  the  matter  which  poaaeBSBa 
the  property  of  absorbing  the  actxnio  ra^,  ilr 
would  appear  certain  that  quantity  very  mvdt 
influences  the  result.^  A  sheet  of  pale  jeOow 
glass  in  one's  laboratory  window  will  not  allow 
ike  disvdopment  of  a  positive  picture  witiumt 
fogging ;  double  the  thidknese^  by  pultaog  in 
another  pane  of  the  same,  knd  we  may  sa&ily 
operate. 

A  great  many  fiicts  occur  to  me  which  seeai 
toconfirm  the  views  I  have  given  ahove,.lml 
to  mention  them  here  would  be  to  encroadi  too 
mnoh  on  your  valuable  space. 

I  wiiEdi  to  add  a  few  woeds  on  the  means  of 
readily  obtaining  a  powdery  ooUo^on  whicii  if 
otherwise  a  matter  of  some  difionlty.  IL 
Buchodiois  has  pointed  out  a  means  w&chbff 
recommends  fi)r  positives  by  the  moist  proce^ 
but  how  he  can  keep  his  bath  long  in  order  b 
a  mystery.  He  directs  the  addition,  of  liqni* 
ammonia,  a  fbw  drops  to  each  ounce  of  edio* 
dion — a  precipitate  of  pyroxyline  inanediatatf 
ensues,  which  subsides  after  a  time ;  the  dnr 
collodion  will  give  a  powdery  film. 

I  find  by  experiment  that  whear  the  coUo- 
dion  has  been  iodised  with  cadmium,  pcAassiiiay 
or  zinc,  such  is  really  the  case ;  but  if  iodide 
of  ammoninm  has  been  used,  no  precipitais  is 
formed  by  the  addition  of  anmiaBxa,bata '^ 
porous  film  is  equally  the  result,  andtiw  c^ 
dion  is  not  thinned  by  the  loss  of  pyro^luw' 
the  quantity  of  ammonia  reqiusite  y^ff^ 
from  four  to  ten  drops  per  onnee,  aceordiag  tf 
the  collodion  has  beenpreparedfrom  a  PF^* 
line  giving  a  short  or  a  |^utinous:fihiL  J** 
evident  that  such  a  preparation  cannot  saftly 
bo  used  in  the  Taupenot  process,  when  saJy 
one  sensitizing  bath  is  eifiployed.         ^ 

In  conclusion,  I  would  strongly  enjeia  pjjj 
togn^hers  who  practise-  this  F^^°**J5>*'^^ !? 
may  experience  any  difllcieity  in  getting  ^^^ 
able  coUodion,  to  adopt  the  fbregomg  '■f*'^ 
andto  keep  a  separate  bath  for  the  .«*^ 
always  in  use, — to  add  no  aoetio  aeid  }^^ 
bath,  but  to  keep  it  neutral  as  fkr  as  pof»l»^^ 
adding  very  minuto  quantities  of  owC  aciff 
it  idiowB  any  alkafine  readidn,  «*"'"^"*frt. 
fteqnentiy  for  this  pucpose.  "E^  .*»"^ '^ 
tson  of  my  oeromumcatien  is  9°^^^^^/^^ 
to  induce  tiie  use  of  a  moderately  *wk  oous^ 

dion  in  fdloasesi 
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Mr,  Bmen*s  Waaeed  Faper  Broeess. 
6,  J^ORM  thaotUt 

Far  iaBaBag  the  psper^  see  *  fIxotogrBphic 
Joanud'ivI>ec.2i,1858. 

I  lan«  mjr  paper  in  the  iodiimg  solution  24 
hwiUy  tiiHHug  the  pBtpen  over  tivee  or  four 
Haen,  mi  Ending  them  oecameinrily,  00  tiiat 
flbg^ew  aU  tiMmnaghty  and  effectually  satn- 
otod.  Thehathinwhich  the  paper  is  iodixed 
abBoU  bea  ^aas  one,  as  also  tiiose  in  whkh 
jm  seaiitae  a&ddevelqpe. 

Rtr.  ef  siker^ftned  .    dOgrs. 
Ghuud  aoetks  acid  .    .    85  Bunims. 
Distilled  water ...      1  oz. 
So  not  be  sparing  of  fins  solnti<m,  bat  have 

quite  soAfseat  to  eover  the  whcde  of  the  dish 

k^ilaoh  TOE  aenaitise.  tmtt  float  the  pq>er ; 

Ad  when  you  see  all  the  colour  (t.  e.  Ae^ee 

ioime)  leave  it,  then  immerse  the  paper.  Tom 
it  orer  several  times,  taking  care  to  leave  no 
diy  apots  en  it.  The  paper  should  not  be  re- 
nofed  from  iihe  silver  under  8  or  10  minutes, 
nsrihoald  it  be  left  in  the  sewsitiring  bath  be- 
yond that  time.  Have  by  your  side  two 
gstta-perdia  trays  (Uned  with  glass  at  the 
Mom)  fiEad  witii  ndn-wiiter ;  and  when  the 
bit  aheet  of  paper  is  sensitised,  remove  it  to 
Ae  izst  tray  of  water;  Uien  sensitize  another 
>iuet;  and  when  the  second  piece  is  ready 
to  be  removed  from  tiie  silver,  take  that  sheet 
wlach  you  fliat  senaitised  from  the  water, 
Ad  ^  it  into  the  second  tray ;  then  put  the 
nooad  piece  into  the  first  water,  and  so  on  till 
JM  bm  prepared  all  you  require.  Before 
yaitiag  Ihe  eeoond  pieee  of  paper  into  the 
i>nad  both  of  water,  taike  out  Ihe  first  piece 
odpat  it  into  blottiag-paper,  with  a  pad  of 
•Id  Uottaig^paper  under  it,  on  which  you  must 
F^t  2  sheets  of  ekmn  paper  between  each  piece 
of  aeasitive  paper.  When  the  paper  is  finished, 
it  anirt  be  put  into  a  fresh  lot  of  blotting- 
IMper,  which  for  this  last  purpose  may  be  used 
over  and  over  again.  Do  not  use  the  first  lot 
of  hbttiqg-paper  again,  except  for  pads. 

Ous  ps^er  win  keep  good,  even  in  hot 
MftsTpinr  10  ar  12  daya. 

lalvafs  keep  jereral  bottlesaf  gallic  aeid 
jaann*  ordisrtHad  water;  if  ndn- water,  filter 
ittefareyattiQgflia  aoid  iatoit.  fioloogaa 
^kiB»isa4qpoait<if  gaBie  acid  at  the  bottom 
<f  lbs  battia,  yon  know  that  it  is  aatwated 
(>>s.  lAar  it  haa  been  noKad  a  few  hours), 
te  |«B  fiae  ihe  water  frsm  theae  bottles,  fill 
IStei  1^  te  tte  cosk*  and  laove  aa  air  between 
thtoaLoiian  and  ^be  oaok,  abmya  taUng  oase 
t»M  that  the  B(tetian  is  oobMBted. 

late  a  ^jlaaa  dish  pour  anflpiant  af  <he  aolu- 
tMnteearsra21.tfaepifltii»7oii  wish  taderveiope 
(Ue  can  of  air-bfubUea),  amd  puneraa  your 


pictures  one  by  one  carefully  in  the  sdutifa. 
In  about  10  or  2D  minixtes  add  a  fitOe  of  jnur 
mlverbath,  in  the  proporfionof  4  drachms  te 
the  pint  d  gallio-aeid  sQlution  in  the  bafii. 
The  picture  wiH  now  soon  appear^  even  if  Ihare 
was  not  a  trace  of  it  before,  which  there  seldom 
is.  When  the  negative  is  fdUy  developed*  wash 
it  well  in  several  changes  of  water ;  and  when 
all  are  finished,  then  fix  aM  together  in  the 
same  bath  of  hypo,  of  the  strength  of  3  oz.  to 
half  a  pint  of  water.  Watch  them  carefully,  and 
remove  them  the  moment  you  see  no  yellow 
(iodide)  in  them.  Then  wa^  the  negative  in 
20  changes  of  water  for  a  day  or  two,  or,  at 
any  rate,  for  24  hours ;  blot  them  between 
clean  towels,  and  diy  before  a  liot  fire,  so  as 
to  melt  all  the  wax. 

To  ensure  success  in  the  waxed-paper  pro- 
cess, the  most  scrupulous  cleanHness  is  neces- 
sary. I  attribute  most  of  my  success  to  glass 
dishes,  or  to  gutta-percha  ones  lined  with  glass 
at  the  bottom. 

Any  further  questions  that  A.  B.  may  wish 
to  ask,  Ur.  Baven  will  answer  with  much  plea* 
sure. 


Single  Contrivfmcefw  covering  and  uncovering 
the  Lenses  of  ihe  Stereoscopic  Camera. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  P1u>iogra^^Mc  Journal. 

8zB,— I  enclose  a  sketch  of  a  simple  con- 
trivance I  have  lately  added  to  my  stereosoopoe 
camera  for  covering  and  uncovering  the  lenses 
simnltaneoualy  and  quickly,  and  which  I  find 
answen  the  purpose  so  well  that  I  think  H  maiy 
interest  your  readers 

Figure  1  shows  the  lenses  open,  figure  2 

closed. 

Fiy.  1. 


A  is  the  rotating  front  as  seen  from  the  laaida 
of  file  Qunora ;  B  B,  thelBMca ;  C  and  S,  flaps 
cf  Moiikiw^iJ  oaidanffloiiiitly  wide  te.eo!ver  the 

limsanipriL 

A  pin  toned  out  of  boea- wood,  iJM>ut|thBof 
aaiudiin  diamalar^with  alaigefiot  head^paoMB 

thnmi^ihe  aantee  of  the  camara  fismtt  worh- 
ing  easily,  but  not  too  loosely— the  flat  head 
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being  outside^  and  serving  to  tom  it  by.  On 
to  iSai  pin,  G  is  fiimly  fixed  with  glue  or 
shellac.  D  has  fiE&stcned  to  it  a  small  gtoored 
box-wood  polley,  and  woiks  freely  on  tiie  pin. 
Over  all,  another  pulley  of  the  same  size  is 
cemented  to  the  pin,  so  as  to  turn  with  it.  £ 
is  a  third  pulley  fastened  with  a  screw.  F  F 
are  stops. 

Rg.2. 


To  bring  it  into  working  order,  a  thread 
is  passed  round  the  pulley  fixed  on  D,  then 
round  £,  and  then  crossiDd  and  led  to  the 
centre  part  pulley.  When  adjusted,  the  edges 
of  the  two  centre  pulleys  should  be  touched  at 
the  point  furthest  from  £  with  a  little  glue  or 
diBSolved  shellac,  to  prevent  the  thread  slipping. 
This  movement,  with  little  variation,  may  be 
adapted  to  nearly  all  cameras,  whether  with 
single  lenses  or  pairs. 

I  believe  it  to  be  quite  new ;  but  in  these 
days  of  re-tni;«n<ton,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
be  certain.  Moittaotts  Mabbioit. 


Photo^liihography, 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal. 

Sib, — Out  of  the  carbon  process  of  Mr. 
Pouncy  seems  naturally  to  arise  another,  not  less 
important,in  the  direction  of  photo-lithography. 
Is  not  the  following  sufficiently  plausible  ? 

If  for  the  carbon  I  substitute  finely-divided 
asphaltum  or  resin,  and  give  to  a  lithographic 
stone  an  even  coating  of  the*  mixture,  the  li^t, 
rendering  the  gum  insoluble,  will  cause  the 
resinous  matter  to  adhere  to  the  stone,  and  the 
rest  of  the  coating  being  washed  away,  an 
image  will  remain,  the  lines  constituting  which 
are  capable  of  receiving  the  greasy  uok  and 
of  furnishing  an  impression  in  the  ordinary 
manner. 

Want  of  time  prevents  me  from  working 
out  the  idea ;  but  in  the  hands  of  some  4>f  your 
readers— perhaps  in  those  of  Mr.  Pouncy  him- 
self, who  evid^tly  knows  more  about  photo- 
lithography than  most  of  us — ^it  may  be  turned 
to  some  advantage.  Haret  Dbateb. 


Mr,  FhthergilPs  Process, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Jowmd, 

Bedfind  Stnot*  Pljnioiitli, 

Jan.  12k  1859. 

Sib, — ^Allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
most  excellent  process  of  Mr.  Fotheigill.  I 
have  obtained  some  views  with  it  in  eig^t 
seconds,  but  now  I  require  forty  aeoonds. 
Careful  experiments  have  demonstxated  to  me, 
that,  following  the  simple  variations  I  propoee, 
the  plate  becomes  three  timee  more  senntiTe 
than  by  any  of  th^  processes  hitherto  descrlkd. 

I  performed  carefully  the  following  experi- 
ment:— 

A  plate  (4|  by  3i)  was  coated  and  sensitixed, 
then  washed  in  a  oish  containing  3  ounces  of 
water  for  1  minute,  drained,  and  covered  with 
albumen  for  about  2  minutes,  then  washed  in 
the  same  3  ounces  that  was  used  to  wash  the 
nitrate  off,  and  for  the  same  time. 

A  second  plate  was  treated  in  predselj  the 
same  way,  except  that  it  was  finally  washed  in 
2  quarts  of  water  instead  of  the  3  ounces  of 
nitrate  water. 

A  few  days  after  they  were  prepaied,  they 
were  exposed  in  two  cameras  side  bj  side 
(which  worked  in  exactly  the  same  time),  for 
40  seconds,  in  a  glass  house ;  the  former  plate 
(that  washed  in  the  nitrate  water)  was  fiilly 
done  and  densely  developed  in  10  minutes, 
while  the  one  washed  in  two  quarts  of  clean 
water  scarcely  showed  itself  at  all  after  the 
10  minutes'  developing,  temp.  54?.  I  neTer 
can  succeed  with  new  collodion;  mine  has 
been  mixed  six  months ;  when  new,  it  was  of  no 
use  for  this  process,  although  with  gum,  worked 
in  the  same  way,  it  gave  excellent  results. 
Any  good  collodion  works  with  gum ;  bat  I 
prefer  albumen  when  the  proper  collodion  is 
obtainable. 

T.  S.  BxEVxs. 


Areher^s  Fluid  Lenses. 

Smith  Stnet,  Warwick,  Jan.  3, 1859. 
Sib, — On  looking  over  the  correqpondenoe 
for  Sept.  21st,  I  find  it  stated,  in  answerto 
'^  Inquirer,"  that  the  ingredients  contained  in 
Archer's  Fluid  Lenses  were  a  secret  known 
only  to  himself;  and  from  a  conversation  yoo 
had  with  him,  you  were  led  to  believe  that  they 
contained  a  salt  of  antimony.  Having  had 
one  of  Archer's  large  Fluid  Lenses  entrosted 
to  me  for  cleaning  the  lens  (belonging  to  a 
gentleman  of  this  borough),  and  bong  in  a 
most  filthy  state,  also  having  lost  nearly  half 
the  liquid  from  leakage,  I  was  obliged  to  re- 
plenish it.  The  manner  in  which  I  aooom- 
plished  this  I  will  give  you  as  explicitly  9S 
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possible  for  the  infoimation  of ''  Inquirer"  and 
oUkflis,  should  you  deem  it  worthy  of  a  place 
in  your  valuable  JoumaL     It  is  said  that 
"  necemiy  is  the  mother  of  inyention ;"  and 
as  I  knew  full  well  it  would  be  a  difficult 
matter  to  find  a  fluid  or  fluids  of  the  same 
refracting  power   as  the  liquid  {which,  as  I 
before  stated,  was  partly  lost,  and  the  other 
portion  in  so  filthy  a  state  as  to  make  it  nearly 
Qseleas),  I  adopted  the  following  simple  means : 
^Having  provided  a   flat  strip  of  deal,   I 
placed  one  end  against  the  wsJl,  and  got  a 
person  to  hold  it  in  that  position ;  I  then  took 
the  lens  and  a  candle,  anterior  side  &cing  the 
candle,  moving  the  lens  up  and  down  the  side 
of  the  deal  strip  until  I  procured  the  .best  pos- 
sible foens.    I  then  marked  the  position  of  the 
lens  and  candle    upon  the   strip,    securing 
thereby  the  best  possible  and  original  focus 
of  the  lens,  which,  I  must  add,  was  not  a  very 
brilliant  one ;  I  now  dismounted  the  lens  (it 
consisted  of  a  glass  rim  countersunk  to  receive 
the  front  and  back  glasses, — ^the  interior  being 
filled  with  the  fluid  through  a  hole  drilled  in 
the  rim,  into  which  a  stopper  fits,  and  so  con- 
trived that  the  head  of  tiie  stopper  is  flush 
with  the  rim).  I  proceeded  to  remove  the  stop- 
per, which  was  covered  with  a  cement ;  having 
done  80, 1  poured  the  liquid  into  a  cup.    A 
more  difficult  task  now  presented  itself :  that 
was,  to  remove  the  glasses ;  this  must  be  done 
very  cautiously,  as  the  edges  of  one  of  the 
lenses  are  very  thin ;  having  removed  them,  I 
poMed  them  with  putty-powder,  and  re- 
placed them  as  before.    Now  came  the  most 
dificalt  part  of  the  business — ^to  flll  the  lens 
and  gain  the  original  focus.   I  found  the  old 
Said  a  combination  of  adds,  namely,  nitric, 
salphuiic,  and    hydrochloric,  and  obtaining 
these  acids  in  as  pure  a  state  as  I  could  get 
them,  I  varied  the  proportions  of  each,  making 
a  trial  each  time  I  did  so  with  the  candle  and 
lens,  altering  the  quantities  each  time  until 
the  desired  end  was  gained.      I  have  seen 
negatives  tiiat  have  been  taken  by  the  lens, 
it  having  been  done  more  than  two  years,    1 
have  fnmiahed  you  with  the  name  of  the 
gentleman  fbr  whom  the  lens  was  done,  for 
joor  private  use,  should  you  wish  to  refer  to 
him  about  the  matter ;  but  I  do  not  choose  to 
make  mention  of  his  name  publidy,  not  know- 
ing whether  he  might  approve  of  it  or  not. 
Itrust  Ihave  not  too  fao:  trespassed  upon  your 
valuable  time  and  patience.       Isaac  Yeouak. 


To  ihe  Editor  of  Ihe  Photographic  Journal. 

(mSd  Cottage,  Jan.  15, 1859. 

Sn, — I  was  painfdlly  surprised  on  my  re- 
turn &om  a  short  absence  from  home  to  find, 
on  looking  through  the  last  Number  of  what  I 


have  always  considered  your  most  valuable 
publication,  that  you  have  now  inserted  my 
communication  to  you  of  July  last,  wherein  I 
described  what  I  then  believed  to  be  a  novel 
mode  of  applying  diaphragms  between  the 
lenses  of  a  portrait  combination;  and  still  more 
suiprised  was  I  to  find  that  you  had  not  given 
any  date  to  my  letter.  Now,  in  common  fair- 
ness, I  claim  to  have  the  date  of  that  letter 
published,  inasmuch  as,  if  that  be  done,  your 
readers  will  believe  me  when  I  say  that  my 
arrangement  was  in  use  long  before  Mr.  Wa- 
terhouse  published  his  description;  and  had 
my  letter  been  fairly  dealt  with,  it  would  have 
appeared  in  the  same  Number  of  the  Journal 
as  that  which  contains  his  communication:  and 
though  I  by  no  means  wish  to  impute  to  Mr. 
Wateibouse  that  his  description  was  the  result 
of  information  from  others  who  had  previously 
seen  my  apparatus  (for  it  was  never  made  a 
secret,  and  was  openly  shown  to  many  photo- 
graphers in  the  West  Biding  long  before  I 
wrote  to  you),  yet  coming,  as  my  letter  appears 
to  come  so  long  after  that  of  Mr.  Waterhouse, 
I  wish  to  dear  myself  from  the  impression  that 
must  inevitably  ensue  on  reading  your  Number, 
that  I  had  claimed  a  discovery  which  &irly 
bdonged  to  a  brother  photographer. 

Believing  that  there  may  have  been  some 
mistake  which  will  account  for  what  I  com- 
plain of,  I  trust  to  the  known  fairness  of  your 
Journal  for  the  early  insertion  of  this  letter. 

H.  R.  Smyth. 

Copying  Paintings. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Joumal. 

Sm, — ^The  copying  of  paintings  by  pho- 
tography is  a  subject  which,  I  thii^,  demands 
increasing  attention  on  the  part  of  those  who 
desire  to  elwaic  the  art.  The  prospect  of  ob- 
taining a  process  of  printing  in  carbon,  and  the 
hoped-for  success  of  photography,  add  increa* 
sing  interest  to  this  question,  which  even  m 
the  existing  state  of  photography  is  one  of 
much  importance,  espedally  in  relation  to  the 
popularixation  of  the  best  works  of  art, 

Ajs  an  amateur  myself,  and  hoping  some 
time  hence  to  have  oppcurtunities  of  copying 
valuable  paintings  on  tiie  Continent,  I  fed  a 
great  int^^t  in  this  branch  of  the  art,  which 
is  becoming  one  of  mudi  general  interest.  It 
has  therefore  occurred  to  me,  that  you  might 
consider  it  worth  your  while  to  procure  a  com- 
munication on  this  subject,  to  be  read  anddis^ 
cussed  before  your  Sodety,  and  then  pvblished 
in  your  Journal.  Mx.  Tliurston  Thompson  I 
see  has  been  engaged  in  taking  copies  of  the 
Hampton  Court  Cartoons,  and  he  or  some  other 
gentleman  of  special  experience  in  this  branch 
might  be  induced  to  favour  the  public  with  a 
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short  essay  or  treatise  on  ocrpj/mg  painiiiigs. 
The  two  pamtB  wliieh  sti&e  me  as  being  of 
special  imfxirtaiioe  are  Aese: — 

1.  The  best  mode  of  overcoming  the  dSft- 
coltieB  coxmected  with  the  coloonr  and  actinic 
action,  and  how  far  these  can  be  ovextxmie  by 
chemicalB^  adjustments  of  lenses,  and  other 
procedures  or  adjnstments. 

2.  The  practical  management  of  the  appa- 
ratoSy  having  regard  to  the  drcamstance  tiiat 
in  gaibnes  ^e  nse  of  water  has  peculiar  dis- 
advantages. 

I  set  aside  the  dW  procesaes,  as  too  sfow  and 
otherwise  objectioiiBble  fo?  sodi  a  purpose ;  and 
I  am  disposed  to  think  l^t  wet  coUo^on  is 
the  best  of  all.  It  is  that  which  I  believe 
artists  so  employed  always  prefer. 

FEactical  suggestions  as  to  the  nse  and  eco- 
nomy of  water,  the  form  of  camera,  and  dark 
room  would  therefore  be  very  valuable.  It  is 
well  known  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  best 
stereoscopic  slides  are  produced  by  amateurs; 
and  these  too  would,  I  beHeve,  ^adly  devote 
time  to  copying  works  of  art  ^  they  had  the 
practical  Imowledge  requisite  for  doing  so. 

T  ^• 

Photography  in  Japan, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal. 

Sm — In  a  series  of  articles  published  in  Black- 
wood's Magazine,  entitled  '^ACruise  in  Japanese 
Waters,"  occurs  an  interesting  anecdote,  illus- 
trating, in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  demand 
for  the  uses  of  Photography  even  in  that 
remote  quarter  of  tiie  globe.  The  passage 
will  be  found  in  the  Number  for  Januaiy  1859, 
and  we  give  it  witiiout  further  comment  :— 

"  On  all  the  thousand  and  one  difficulties 
that  OGcmred  to  the  Japanese  in  carrying  out 
their  system  of  imitating  in  Japan  all  we 
could  produce  in  Europe,  l£e  Dutch  instructors 
were  expected  to  throw  a  light.    They  were 
never  daunted  by  the  difficulties  they  had  to 
surmount,  and  strove  hard  to  impart  all  the 
knowledge  that  was  sought.    As  an  instance 
of   the  abrupt  and  unexpected  queries  put 
to  them,  one  of  these  persons  told  me  that  a 
Japanese  came  all  the  way  from  the  capital  (an 
overland  journey  of  forty  odd  days*  duration) 
to  inquire  about  one  particular  subject.    What 
was  it?    'Explain  tiie  means  by  which  the 
hourly  variations  of  the  barometer  may  be 
registered  by  means  of  a  photographic  appa- 
ratus !'    Hy  informant  was  fbr  a  time  ^iriy 
pozsled ;  but  at  last,  in  some  recent  work  on 
photography^,  he  found  what  had  been  done, 
and  told  the  messenger  how  it  was  possible  to 
do  so.    '  But  surely  you  want  some  other  in- 
formation?'  he  asked.  '  No ;  that  was  what  he 
was  sent  to  know;   and  he   had  no  otiier 
business !' " 


The  people  inhabiting  Japan  axe  evidenttj  a 
remarkable  race,  and  destined,  by  God's  Mp,  to 
play  an  important  part  in  the  fatore  histoijof 
that  quarter  of  the  world.  Yet  we  cannot 
help  feeling  suzpiiised  at  so  advanced  a  state  of 
mental  cultivation,  and  scarcely  expected  flat 
our  art  had  become  already  to  them  a  neoeanii; 
of  Efe.  Such  demands  would  sorprise  xahst 
in  Europe.  F.  B. 


.    ANHWEBS  TO  OOKKB&VmVEfm, 

&1>,  G^.  ( JTtfw  i2att).--.BaMb»  made  of  7«Uow  gkv 
oan  be  procured  from  the  dBalen  in  photognpfaic  cbe- 
micab.  They  are  about  doable  tiie  price  of  m  (odi- 
narybotHefliii  van. 

Aarmaeeuiiem.'^YcfarlMathaBheaLfaemMLto 
the  Seoietai^  of  ihe  Fhotooiuiiio  flMefey  of  flcolkiid. 
Pkotaphifut  (J!)M6&'n).--xoa  most  coofidt  our  ad- 
Teitinxig  oolmmis.  There  are  so  many  dark  tenti  ood> 
■tntctea,  that  we  caonot  nnderti^  to  reeomfliend  jou 
ftoy  pariaealar  maker.  Seeuiity,  if  the  day  pram  a 
little  windy,  is  a  qnifctifioation  whidi  few  poaoi;  nd 
it  should  eqteoially  guide  you  in  your  adeciaiD. 
2.  Common  water  may  be  usecL 

Mr.  Beaft^,  of  College  GFreen,  Dublin,  has  paUiifaBd 
on  a  riieet  for  suspension  his  *  National  Photographic 
Almanac'  for  the  year  1859.  Am  a  oark«^  ooDDeotad 
with  our  artp  it  should  be  preserred  in  the  Fboto- 
grapher's  library. 

Calot$fpe.  —  In  making  your  iodised  paper  ov 
Turner's  paper,  and  let  it  he  toleraMythiok;  bjtius 
paper  you  will  get  good  half-tonea.  Whattmn'tmpB 
wiU  produceamore  intense  negative  and  which  aodsBi 
prints  well,  although  it  looks  pretty  to  the  eye.  Tbt 
iriolet  colour  you  notice  depends  upon  the  starcb 
coming  in  contact  witii  tbe  iodine.  Starch  octxm  m 
nearly  all  French  papers. 

Ground  Focuting-glass, — Ubt,  Keith,  in  answer  to 
Mr.  B.  Jones,  says,  "I  think  I  can  give  a  good  dtrnm 
to  the  query,  *  W\xj  is  the  ground  side  of  &e  focusing- 
glass  almost  invariably  p&ced  inwards?*  In  bH  a- 
meras  I  have  seen,  the  fboasing-g^an  is  put  in  frn 
the  back  of  the  frame ;  conseqnsnUy  thetfaicaacss  sf  tke 
glass  is  of  no  importance.  K  the  ground  side  iwe 
placed  outside  it  would  be  much  more  difficult  to  ad- 
just it  to  the  focus,  as  the  pane  wooM  have  to  be 
rebated  out  to  the  tfaiekneas  of  the  ^mb,  and,  in  sfoit 
of  xto  getting  br^en,  another  oieoe  of  the  sane  thick' 
ness  would  b&  indispensable.  2.  Thanks  kirjwr  nf- 
gestion. 

J.  L.  8. — 1.  Use  the  yellow  woollen  matBrial  men- 
tioned in  our  last  Number  in  reply  to  FMopiotei. 
2.  A  portrait  lens  is  much  qniehBr  m  ite  aetion  tei 
a  laaoaoape;  if  a  very  small  diMhsagm  ia  ossd,  you 
will  much  increase  the  depth  of  &cua.  3.  A  lens  of  a 
shorter  focal  length  wilt  enable  you  to  acoempliah 
your  object. 
A,  W,  Wm^-^k  psply  in  ow  next. 
GcMMatimca^fOfis  rmnwd, — ffir  J.  J.  Obf^iiU;  Mr- 
Isugton;  C.  Thunton  ThompaoB. 

At  the  period  of  our  going  to  press  we  haw  reeeivad 
a  communication  from  ICr.  J.  T'raill  Taylor,  of  fidis* 
but^,  on  the  Alabastrine  I^rocess,  andi  whidi  ahsll 
appear  ni  our  Number  of  the  21st  inst. 


All  Conununicataons  for  the  Journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  l&ditor,  at  the  Publishers'.  KessrsL  Tinox 
and  Frakcib,  Bed  laon  Court,  fleet  Street,  S€.   ' 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF 
SCOTLAND. 

Orddtabt  Hsetikg. 

March  8, 1859. 

HoRAno  Boss,  Esq.  Y.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  Meeting  were 
read  and  approved. 

The  follomng  kdy  and  gentlemen  were  bal- 
loted for  and  elected  ordinary  Members : — Miss 
Tatlor;  Mr.  Joseph  Lockett,  Junior;  Mr. 
James  Stewabt  ;  Mr.  William  Cuthbkbtson  ; 
Mr.  WiLLiAu  Andebson,  Junior. 

The  Ciiaibsian  then  said — It  is  now  my 
pleasing  duty  to  hand  the  medals  to  the  suc- 
cessful candidates  in  this  our  first  competition. 
When  we  determined  to  strike  a  die  and  have 
a  medal,  I  hoped  it  would  be  a  means  of  in- 
ducing photographers  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  send  their  productions  to  our  Exhi- 
bition ;  and  the  result  has  justified  this  expec- 
tation; for  the  Exhibition  which  has  just 
closed  was  undoubtedly  the  best  wo  have  yet 
bad.  To  Mr.  Lyndon  Smith  and  ^Ir.  Bavcn  I 
Aow  tender  their  medals,  and  hope  that  the 
&ct  of  their  being  the  successful  competitors 
this  time  will  not  hinder  them  &om  doing  all 
they  can  to  be  also  successful  at  our  subsequent 
Exhibitions ;  and  those  of  us  who  have  been 
QDsucccssful  on  this  occasion,  must  do  our  best 
next  year,  when  I  hope  there  will  be  a  third 
meda^  for  the  best  portrait  group,  which  will 
give  our  professional  brethren  a  better  chance 
than  they  now  have,  when,  as  shown  by  the 
voting  for  the  medals,  the  competition  is  prac- 
tically confined  to  landscapes. 

Mr.  Raven  and  Mr.  Smith  having  returned 
thanks  for  the  honour  conferred  on  them  by 
the  Society,  Mr.  Smith  proceeded  to  make 
thc.folWmg  observations  on  Photography, 

VOL.  T. 


more  particularly  on  the  Wet  Collodion  Process 
and  on  Printing : — 

NoU9  on  the  Collodion  Process,  and  on  toning 
by  the  Alkaline  Bath  of  Chloride  of  Gold. 

Before  proceeding  to  detail  my  practice  of  the 
collodion  and  positive  printing  processes,  allow 
me  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  various  ne- 
gative processes  in  common  use  among  photo- 
graphers. I  believe  I  have  tried  nearly  every 
one  of  the  niuncrous  plans  which  have  been 
brought  out  in  the  different  journals, — at  least 
every  one  having  any  claim  to  consideration 
by  any  but  the  tyros  in  our  art ;  for  many  of 
them  are  sufficientiy  absurd  in  the  reaoing 
merely.  I  believe  most  of  the  members  of 
your  Society  are  followers  of  the  wax-paper 
process ;  and  next  to  the  wet  collodion  I  should 
be  inclined  to  rank  this  most  excellent  and 
useful  method  of  obtaining  negatives — one 
which  I  have  worked  myself  with  considerable 
success.  But  I  have  been  led  to  adopt  the 
wet  collodion  for  many  reasons.  That  the 
finest  negatives  are  obtained  by  its  means,  no 
one  will,  I  imagine,  be  inclined  to  question ; 
and  that  it  can  render  with  delightful  accuracy 
many  of  those  more  subtile  transitions  and  ef* 
fects  of  nature  in  her  capricious  moods,  which 
are  to  the  thoughtful  artist  her  greatost  chanxii 
the  works  of  our  first  men  sufficientiy  prove. 
If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  impossible  for  any 
one,  anxious  to  stand  amongst  the  foremost  in 
the  ranks,  to  adopt  any  other  than  the  best  and 
perhaps  only  means  of  catching  these  transient 
effects.  Then,  though  the  weight  of  apparatus 
is  a  great  drawback,  there  is  great  satisfaction 
in  securing  undoxihtedlv  and  on  the  spot  the 
desired  view;  and  one  is  often  sufficiently  ex- 
hausted with  a  long  day's  wanderings  in  search 
of  the  beautiful,  without  the  additional  burden 
of  waiting  for  the  tardy  development  of  the 
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latent  impressioiiB  in  the  evening,  when  rest 
and  quiet  are  generally  more  desirahle. 

I  am  sure  there  is  no  part  of  the  photo- 
grapher's apparatus  so  much  needed  as  a 
really  good  and  cheajp  camera.  To  see  many 
of  the  cumbrous  and  needlessly  expensive  in- 
struments which  are  provided  for  the  enthu- 
siastic disciple  of  the  art,  is  enough  to  deter 
>iiTn  from  entering  into  so  tremendous  an  under- 
taking as  procuring  all  his  necessaries  on  the 
same  scale.  XI 6  to  £20  is  the  price  asked  and 
obtained  for  some  of  these  highly-finished 
specimens  of  the  upholsterer's  workmanship. 
I  am  sure  it  is  unnecessary  for  any  one  to 
spend  a  fourth  of  that  amount  to  obtain  a 
capital  and  perfectly  efficient  camera.  This 
one,  which  I  have  the  pleasure  of  showing  you, 
is,  I  think,  a  thoroughly  good  working  camera; 
and  the  price,  with  two  sHdes  and  exclusive  of 
brasswork  (of  which  there  is  not  much),  was 
about  twenty-three  shillings.  You  will  observe 
that  the  slide  is  opened  by  a  key  from  the  out- 
side, a  door  being  made  to  fall  down  inside, — 
which  principle  I  recommend  in  preference  to 
the  usual  shutter  made  to  pull  up,  and  which 
is  so  liable  to  stick  at  the  critical  moment,  or 
to  splash  the  collected  silver  when  shut  down. 
The  small  lens  I  show  you  (l|-inch  diameter) 
was  made  by  Ooddard;  the  price  is  159.  I 
will  pit  it  against  any  lens  of  its  focus  for 
pictures  10  x  8  (excepting  the  orthoscopic),  for 
d^ih  of  field  and  equal  illumination.  The 
collection  of  views  which  is  on  the  table  for 
your  inspection  was  taken  by  it,  and  will 
speak  for  its  merits. 

I  must  recommend  eveiy  collodionist  to 
make  his  own  collodion.  The  quality  of  this 
material  is  of  the  utmost  importance;  so  much 
80^  that,  though  it  may  seem  strange  to  say  it, 
I  think  the  man  who  buys  lus  collodion 
might  almost  as  soon  buy  lus  picture  ready 
made  and  lay  claim  to  the  exclusive  production 
of  it. 

All  competent  authorities  on  the  subject 
(and  I  may  point  to  Mr.  T.  Hardwich  as  the 
greatest)  are  agreed  as  to  the  difficulties  of 
making  a  uniformly  good  and  reliable  collo- 
^ixm.  The  formula  I  have  always  used  for 
making  pyroxyline  is  one,  I  believe,  first  given 
by  Mr.  Hadow,  and  one  which  is  generally 
satisfactory  in  my  hands.  It  is  as  follows : — 
Tlike  dry  nitrate  potash  lib.,  water  4  drachms^ 
mix  in  a  warm  dry  basin,  and  add  2  lbs.,  by 
weight,  of  the  very  strongest  sulphuric  add 
(I  get  mine  from  the  doth  dyers  of  our  town 
who  are  obliged  to  keep  the  strongest  samples); 
and  mix  thoroughly,  cmshing  the  lumps  of 
the  salt  with  two  pieces  of  strong  plate  glass, 
say  3  inches  wide,  and,  of  convenient  length ; 
and  when  the  effervescence  has  ceased,  put  in 


cotton-wool,  adding  small  quantities  at  a  time, 
till  all  the  fluid  is  absorbed,  and  keeping  up 
the  temperature  to  about  120°  or  130°;  then 
leave  the  whole  for  10  minutes,  and  finally 
wash  in  the  usual  manner,  and  towards  the 
end  use  two  or  three  changes  of  warm  water. 
There  is  no  occasion  to  use  any  alkali  to  neu- 
tralize the  adds;  these  wiU  be  removed  by 
proper  washing.     I  find  equal  parts  of  ether 
and  strong  spirit  of  wine  (both  methylated) 
give  a  very  good  proportion  for  a  negative  col- 
lodion not  intended  for  very  laige  plates,  say 
up   to  13  X 10.      The  iodizer  is  iodide  and 
bromide  potassium :  4  grains  of  the  first,  and 
1  grain  of  the  latter  to  the  ounce.     The  col- 
lodion must  be  of  a  good  consistency,  and  give  a 
rich  creamy  film,  not  due  to  excess  of  iodides 
and  bromides  hut  of  the  pyroxylme :  this,  I  am 
certain,  is  a  most  essential  element  to  success ; 
and  it  is  most  instructive  to  compare  the  re- 
sults of  a  thin  and  thick  coating  as  to  density 
and  gradation  of  shade. 

As  r^ards  the  nitrate  bath,  about  which  so 
much  has  been  written,  I  believe  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  add  "  intensifiers,"  or  "  accelera- 
tors," or  any  extraneous  materials  whatever; 
and  I  am  sorry  to  find  a  great  authority  re- 
commending the  use  of  some  organic  substanoes 
for  these  purposes.     A  simple  solution  of  pcbe 
nitrate  of  silver,  of  30  grains  to  the  ounce,  is 
all  that  is  required,  and  when  become  alkaHne 
should  be   corrected  by   acetic   acid:    by  all 
means  avoid  nitric  acid  either  for  positives  or 
negatives ;  it  is  the  source  of  all  manner  of 
evils.     Excuse  my  speaking  thus  dogmatically, 
I  feel  sure,  from  considerable  experience,  mj 
opinions  on  this  point  are  correct.     I  have 
almost  entirely  discarded  pyrogallic  acid  now 
for  developing,  in  favour  of  sulphate  of  iron ; 
I  find  an  immense  advantage  in  its  use  as 
regards  the  power  of  bringing  out  a  feeble 
impression    of   the    camera  image,    and  the 
greater  cleanliness  caused  by  the  lar^r  quan- 
tity which  may  be  used  without  economical 
considerations  obtruding  themselves,  and  its 
power    of   dismissing    cometary    and    stellar 
appearances  which  used  to  show  themselves  so 
provokingly  under  the  pyro-developer.     It  is 
rather  unaccountable  why  the  iron  developer 
should  produce    so  much  cleaner  a  n^ative 
than  the  pyro,  even  when  the  exposure  has 
been  the  same ;  but  I  have  often  noticed  that 
it  is  so.      The  formula  for  the  iron  solution,  is 

Sulphate  of  iron  ...  1  ounce. 

Water 1  quart. 

Acetic  add 1  fluid  ounce. 

Spirit  of  wine ....  1 


» 


5> 


After  the  details  are  well  brought  out  with  the 
above,  wash  well,  and  intensify  with 
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Pyrogallic  acid     ...  3  grains. 

Water 1  ounce. 

Acetic  acid ^  drachm. 

Spirit  of  wine.  .  .  .  |  „ 
adding  nitrate  of  silver  solution  just  before 
nsmg,  proportions  varying  with  circumstances . 
Sometimes  (when  there  is  any  difficulty  in 
strengthening,  through  deficiency  of  light  or  a 
low  temperature)  it  is  advisable  to  add  a  few 
drops  of  citric  acid  to  the  latter  solution,  to 
prevent  the  decomposition  of  the  mixture. 
The  citric  acid,  however,  sometimes  gives  a 
disagreeable  tint  to  the  negative,  approaching 
the  bad-printing  colour  of  a  coUodio-albumen 
native.  The  intensifying  may  be  carried  to 
almost  any  extent ;  and  this  method  of  develop- 
ing is  most  useful  in  copying  engravings :  the 
image  is  often  so  faint  after  treatment  with 
the  iron  solution,  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible, 
but  comes  up  under  the  prolonged  action  of 
the  pyro-intensifier  into  a  sufficiently  dense 
negative:  I  have  -copied  engravings  very 
successfully  ^vith  a  newly-iodized  collodion  by 
operating  in  this  manner.  I  usually  fix  with 
a  very  weak  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium, 
and  varmsh  with  a  solution  of  white  shellac  in 
^irit  of  wine. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  detail  to  you  a 
method  of  toning  positive  prints  which  will 
^•e,  I  am  sure,  found  as  correct  in  theory  and 
ivhablc  in  practice  as  the  usual  methods  are 
false  in  the  first  and  detestable  in  the  latter. 
I  refer  to  the  use  of  the  alkaline  chloride  of 
sold  bath.  I  have  now  had  eighteen  months' 
practice  in  this  method,  and  have  seen  many 
hundreds  of  prints  produced  by  it ;  and  in  no 
^1^  instance  have  I  ever  known  a  print  to  fade. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  a  portfolio  of  proofs 
toned  by  the  bath  of  hypo  and  gold  mixed ; 
and  they,  without  exception,  and  though  every 
precaution  as  to  washing  thoroughly  in  hot 
^ater,  ttc,  was  taken,  have  every  one  faded. 
I  may  claim  the  independent  discovery  of  this 
most  valuable  way  of  colouring  proofs,  as  I 
1^  toned  by  an  alkaline  chloride  of  gold 
before  the  process  was  either  published  in  Mr. 
Hardwich's  Manual,  or  in  the  Photographic 
JonmaL  My  method  of  manipulation  is  as 
follows : — In  the  first  place  I  always  make  my 
own  chloride  of  gold,  as  I  can  never  place  con- 
fidence in  that  bought.  Put  a  half  sovereign 
in  a  convenient  vessel  (a  bottle  will  do),  and 
add  nitric  acid  ^  drachm,  muriatic  acid  2\ 
drachms,  water  3  drachms,  and  set  to  dissolve 
in  a  warm  place.  This  quantity  of  acid  wiQ 
take  up  about  half  the  gold.  When  the  acid 
ia  saturated,  make  up  to  2  ounces  with  water, 
and  keep  this  solution  for  use.  The  addition 
of  about  the  same  quantity  of  fresh  acids  WiU 
c;omplcte  the  solution  of  the  gold. 


The  paper  I  have  found  most  suited  to  tl^s 
toning  process  is  Mr.  Sanford's  highly-albu* 
minized  papier  Saxe,  which  is  generally  vwry 
equal  in  quality,  and  tolerably  free  from 
streaks  and  markings.  Excite  this  on  80- 
grain  nitrate  solution,  and  wash  after  ex- 
posure, which  must  be  prolonged  rather  beyond 
the  time  usually  given  for  the  ordinary 
methods,  in  three  or  four  changes  of  water. 
The  toning  bath  is  made  thus  (I  give  abotU 
the  proportions,  as  I  always  mi^e  mine  by 
guess) — 

Water 12  ounces. 

Saturated  solution  of  com- 
mon washing  soda  ...     1  ounce. 

The  solution  of  chloride 

of  gold,  say 1  drachm. 

This  quantity  of  gold  might  tone  (perhaps 
eight  or  ten  prints  10x8.  If  the  pictures 
do  not  tone  rapidly  add  more  gold.  Do  not 
be  afraid  of  the  gold ;  it  can  be  all  recovered, 
and  not  one  grain  will  be  used  more  than  is 
necessary  to  produce  the  requisite  colour.  I 
do  not  find  any  advantage  in  heating  the  bath  ; 
it  often  turns  the  whites  yellow ;  and  I  think  it 
much  preferable,  if  the  action  is  sluggish,  to 
accelerate  it  by  adding  more  gold,  than  by 
heat.  When  the  prints  are  toned  to  a  fine 
purple  blue,  they  may  be  immersed  direct  into 
the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  strength  immaterial, 
say,  8  ounces  of  the  salt  to  16  ounces  of  water* 
Then  wash  as  usual,  in  hot  water  if  convenient. 
The  gold  bath  must  be  used  immediately  after 
mixing,  as  it  soon  loses  its  colouring  pro- 
perties. It  is  much  better  to  keep  this  bath, 
and  use  it  again  by  adding  more  gold  and  soda 
(I  add  them  by  guess,  according  to  the  number 
of  prints  I  want  to  tone),  than  to  make  a  fresh 
bath  every  time.  When  it  becomes  very  thick 
and  dirty  (from  part  of  the  albumen  which  it 
dissolvesfrom  the  paper),  all  the  gold  will  be  pre- 
cipitated by  adding  an  excess  of  solution  of  sul- 
phate and  iron,  and  may  be  collected  and  redis- 
solved  as  at  first,  toge^er  with  the  sediments 
from  the  dishes  and  bottles  in  which  the  various 
operations  have  been  carried  on. 

Mr.  Smith,  in  the  course  of  his  addin^s,  exliibited 
the  camera  with  which  he  had  taken  his  piotores.  It 
was  a  folding,  single-bodied,  mahogany  one,  made  by 
a  country  cabinet-maker,  at  a  cost  of  about  twenty-three 
shillings.  The  dark  slide  is  constructed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  Daguerre's  camera,  with  a  hinged  folding  door 
instead  of  the  usual  sliding  one.  Tne  lens  he  has 
hitherto  used  has  been  a  small  achromatic  meniseoa  by 
Gk)ddard,  but,  in  order  to  have  the  beai  possible  lens, 
he  has  recently  procured  one  of  Voigtlander's  ortho- 
Boopic  ones ;  he  is  unable,  however,  as  yet  to  disoover 
any  advantage  it  may  possess  ovot  the  other,  as^  in 
practice,  Uie  meniscus  works  equally  well 

Mr.  TvKRT  believed  that  all  the  members  would  feel, 
as  he  did,  much  obliged  for  the  interesting  obecrfaiiops 
which  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Smith.    In  some  rmmag- 
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eommeiits  on  the  lubject,  Mr.  Tiinnj  iaid  that,  in  his 
exporienee  in  making  collodion,  it  was  of  no  oonse- 
aoenoe  that  the  nitrate  of  potash  should  he  absolutelj 
017;  it  was  hotter  to  use  it  as  it  was,  there  being  quite 
enough  water  of  crrstallisation  to  obviate  the  necessity 
of  adding  water  ror  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the 
heat.  He  inTariablj  ayoided  water.  While  assentinff 
to  Mr.  Smith's  remark  that  all  photographers  should 
make  their  own  collodion,  Mr.  Tunny  thought  it 
strange  that  Mr.  Smith  could  meet  with  no  rdiable 
ooUoaLon  in  the  market;  he  saw  no  reason  why  one 
should  not  get  as  good  pictures  as  another  if  the  col- 
lodion  of  bSh  was  taken  out  of  the  same  bottle.  Too 
much,  stress  was  apt  to  be  put  upon  the  collodion, 
whereas,  in  most  cases,  the  difTerenoe  is  in  the  ope- 
rators. By  care  in  ascertaining  the  proper  way  of 
working  it,  he  beliered  flood  remilts  attainable  by  any 
|pood  collodion.  As  to  uie  merits  of  protosulphate  of 
uron  as  a  developer,  he  might  say  he  had  not  used  py- 
rogallic  acid  for  tliese  nine  years.  Every  variety  of 
depth  and  tint  might  be  got  by  the  iron  salt  For 
toning  prints,  he  had  always  used  a  bath  rather  alka- 
line—at any  rate,  never  aad.  His  portfolio  contained 
several  prints  toned  with  gold,  which  had  faded ;  but 
in  every  case  he  had  found  it  to  bo  the  result  of  imper- 
fect wauunc.  For  someyears  back  he  had  subjected  eveiy 
print  tiiat  lie  had  produced  to  a  most  thorough  and 
complete  waahing  in  boUing^  water ;  and  since  doins  so 
he  had  never  hada  single  print  which  had  faded.  Ywa 
jettn  ago  he  had  sent  out  a  number  of  prints  to  India ; 
he  had  recentlv  received  nine  of  them  which  had  been 
returned  unsold ;  and  in  none  of  them  had  he  detected 
the  slightest  tendency  to  &de.  He  invariably  used 
new  hyposulphite  for  fixing ;  and,  in  consequence,  he 
is  never  troubled  with  dingy  whites.  He  prefers  a 
pretty  strong  fixing-eolution,  which,  if  new,  and  the 
print  subsequently  treated  with  boih'ng  water,  will  en- 
SBie  freedom  from  dingy,  fading  pictures. 

Thi  Cuaibmak  said  the  subject  of  fading  of  pictures 
was  one  of  the  most  important  that  could  be  brought 
before  the  Society.    He  could  corroborate  what  Mr. 


A  oommunication  wa8  afterwards  read— 

On  Varnish  for  Collodion  Negatives, 
By  Mr.  John  Sang. 

DvBnro  an  ezpeiience  of  about  four  yean 
I  have  tried  seven  kinds  of  varnish.  Of 
these,  one  only  gives  a  really  good  and  per- 
manent protection  to  the  film  of  ooUodion. 
Through  the  others,  I  have  deteriorated,  and  in 
too  many  cases  altogether  lost,  valuable  nega- 
tives, some  of  which  can|never  be  replaced.  Most 
of  the  varnishes  were  bighly  recommended, 
and  I  observe  some  of  them  still  brought  up 
from  time  to  timo  in  the  journals.  The  reason 
of  this  is,  that  sufficient  time  is  not  taken  to 
test  the  real  qualities  of  the  preparations,  which 
do  not  always  show  themselves  till  after  some 
months'  use. 

1 .  Gelatine. — ^This  was  highly  recommended 
about  four  years  ago.  I  varnished  eight  nega- 
tives with  it.  Sovon  were  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks  quite  destroyed  by  parts  of  the  pic* 
tures  and  varnish  together  being  torn  off  the 
glass  in  the  course  of  printing.  To  one  of 
them,  which  I  still  have,  a  coat  of  bleached 
lac,  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine,  was  added; 
but  the  protection  is  not  effectual,  the  picture 
breaking  away  in  small  pieces. 

2.  A  thin  coat  of  gum-arabic,  and  after  dry- 
ing, a  vaminb  of  bleached  lac  in  spirits  of 
wine. — This  is  a  shade  better  than  the  gelatine : 
but  let  no  one  use  it ;  of  a  good  many  valu- 
able negatives  so  treated,  only  a  few  now  re- 

„  ,     ,      ,    ^  ,        i  main.     The  picture  comes  off  in  small  round 

Tunny  had  said,  as,  for  all  that  he  (the  Chairman)  knew  I  notches 

about  photography,  he  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Tunny;    ^  o    n'     1     i<      1     :i    •        11       ^  rm.- 

.  .  r.  --».  1! /»  _  ....         /»       3    Qq^qI    dissolved   in  chloroform. — This 

makes  a  middling-good  varnish,  and  what  may 
be  called  on  honest  one,  as  its  faults  are  ap- 


and  during  the  laat  five  years  he  himself  had  printed 
some  thousands  of  pictures,  not  one  of  which  had 
&ded. 

Mr.  Bayex  stated  that  he  also  stood  in  the  same 
relation  to  Mr.  Tunny  as  the  Chairman  did ;  and  he 
would  beg  to  add  his  testimony  to  the  permanence  of 
prints  as  treated  by  Mr.  Tunny. 

Mr.  Cosmo  Innes  called  attention  to  the  rapid  fading 
of  sereral  pictures  sent  over  to  this  country  oy  Italian 
photographers;  and  some  Members  gave  it  as  their 
opinion  tnat  these  pictures  had  been  very  imperfectly 
washed. 

Mr.  A.  Brtson  stated  that  this  was  scarcely  to  be 
wondered  at,  as,  fW>m  experience,  he  could  say  that  there 
was  not  a  drop  of  water  to  be  procured  about  Borne 
that  did  not  contain  a  sulphate. 


parent  at  the  first.  It  diminishes  the  sharpness 
and  clearness  of  the  pictures.  It  is,  however, 
durable,  and  docs  not  colour  by  use,  at  least  to 
the  extent  of  taking  a  few  hundred  copies. 

4.  Water  varnish ;  that  is,  bleached  lac 
dissolved  in  a  hot  solution  of  borax. — ^This  is 
a  very  bad  varnish  for  collodion  negatives ;  on 
the  first  damp  weather  after  it  is  spread,  the 
pictures  become  covered  by  a  network  of 
veins,  and  so  arc  destroyed.   This  varnish  is  a 


Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor  movwl.  and  it  was  unanimously  valuable  one  for  iKisitives  on  paper.     Contrary 

" '    to  what  is  stated  in  books  on  varnishes,  I  have 
always  found  that  the  lac  is  less  coloured  in  a 
solution  of  borax  than  in  one  of  ammonia. 
5.  Copal  oil  varnish ;  very  fine  white  copal 


agreed  to,  **  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into,  and  report  upon,  the  merits  of  the  various  forms 
of  landscape-lenses  now  in  the  market"  He  thoueht 
that  such  inyestigation  was  very  much  wanted  by  pho- 
tographers genenlly ;  and  by  appointing  an  etRcient 


Committee  to  test  the  matter  carefully,  good  serrice '  dissolved  in  linseed-oil  and  thinned  tt'^tT^  hot 
would  be  rendered.  In  reporting  on  them,  it  would ;  by  turpentine. — A  warning  against  thfi  em- 
be  necessary  to  mention  erery  ciwnimstance  connected  ployment  of  this  varnish  is  useful,  bocaufic  at 
with  ^ach,  such  as  diameter,  atop,  focus,  rapidity,  aber-  !  «^i  -^i,*  ♦i,«i.  :„  xu«  «  Av«r  •«^«4.i;«  «a  "i. :« 
ation/Tnd  sharpness.  :  first  sight,  that  IS,  for  a  few  months  after  it  IS 

Messrs.  Baven,  Tunny,  J.  Birson,  and  J.  T.  Taylor  applied,  it  appears  to  be  all  that  can  bo  desired 
were  appointed  a  Committee ;  Mr.  Taylor  to  bo  con-  for  pix)tccting  the  negative ;  it  is  easily  spread, 
▼•oar.  colourless,  docs  not  alter  the  tone  of  the  picture. 
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and  is  a  perfect  protection  against  scratches, 
being  both  hard  and  tough ;  its  fault  is  that  it 
becomes  ycUow  by  age.  I  varnished  many 
pictures  Avith  this  preparation,  and  have  them 
still  without  a  scratch  on  their  surfaces :  prints 
can  be  got  from  them  as  good  as  at  first,  but 
then  the  time  of  exposure  is  very  much  increased. 
The  yellow  colour  comes  on  gradually  by  age 
alone,  independent  of  the  exposure  to  light; 
and  I  find  some  duplicate  pictures  that  have 
never  been  printed  from,  as  yellow  as  their 
copies  from  which  five  or  six  hundred  prints 
have  been  taken. 

6.  Mastic  dissolved  in  turpentine ;  also,  a 
mixture  of  dammar  and  resin  dissolvedin  turpen- 
tine.— ^I  varnished  a  few  negatives  with  these 
solutions,  but  not  having  had  many  prints  taken 
from  them,  I  cannot  state  anything  fuither  of 
their  qaahties  than  that  they  both  appear,  on 
trial  with  tho  nail,  to  be  brittle. 

7.  A  preparation  sold  under  the  name  of 
Soehnee's  varnish. — I  have  coated  some  hun- 
dreds of  negatives  with  this,  many  of  them 
have  been  extensively  printed,  and  from  one  of 
them  a  thousand  copies  have  been  taken.  The 
pictures  are  still  unscratched  and  colourless, 
and  give  prints  in  no  respect  different  from  the 
first  proofe.  This  varnish  is  easily  spread, 
dries  quickly,  and  docs  not  alter  the  tone  of 
the  negative,  but  it  is  not  quite  so  tough  as 
that  made  with  copal  in  oil. 

Of  the  only  good  one  of  these  solutions, 
"  Soehnee's  varnish,"  I  do  not  know  tlie  com- 
position ;  and  I  have  laid  this  paper  before  the 
Society  more  in  the  hope  of  learning  it,  or  the 
composition  of  some  other  one  similar  and  as 
good,  from  some  of  the  members  well  informed 
in  the  matter,  than  in  the  expectation  of  im- 
parting anything  of  much  value;  although 
what  I  have  stated  as  the  result  of  a  few 
years'  trial  may  perhaps  be  tho  means  of  saving 
valuable  pictures  to  other  members  beginning 
to  mount  the  photographic  hobby.  To  these 
gentlemen  I  do  not  say,  use  this  particular 
varnish,  as  there  are  doubtless  othei^  as  good, 
or  perhaps  better ;  but  I  say,  do  not  by  any 
means  use  any  of  the  other  six  I  have  men- 
tioned. Of  all  tho  ways  of  losing  a  good 
picture,  that  by  bad  varnish  is  the  most  teasing. 
Accidents  in  the  fixing,  washing,  or  even  a 
breakage  now  and  then,  may  be  passed  ;  but  the 
destruction  by  varmsh  is  a  serious  thing,  as  it 


its  exact  composition,  not  from  mere  curiosity 
only,  but  because  it  is  excellent  for  other  than 
photographic  purposes,  in  which  its  price  would 
be  worth  considering.  Its  composition  cannot 
be  discovered  by  analysis,  and  experiments 
made  to  compose  another  similar  and  as  good 
would  not  be  conclusive  till  after  a  trial  of  a 
year  or  more. 

Mr.  A.  Bryson  remarked,  that  all  yamishpH,  the  re- 
fractive indices  of  which  were  hicher  than  the  collodion 
film,  were  objectionable.  He  had  experience  that  a 
negative  plate  yielded  a  better  print  before  it  waa  var- 
ni^ed  than  after  the  operation.  Having  given  his 
riews  of  the  various  refractive  powers  of  varnish,  and 
their  influence  on  the  impression,  he  suggested  thaf  the 
protecting  film  spread  over  negative  plates  should  be 
as  near  as  possible  of  the  same  refractive  index  as  the 
collodion.  In  answer  to  a  remark  of  Mr.  Lyndon 
Smith,  he  said  that  he  was  not  talking  in  ignorance, 
either  of  photography  or  optics.  He  was  the  fbst  (in 
Scotland  at  lea^)  who  produced  a  portrait  from  the 
living  subject  by  the  daguerreotype,  in  18<38,  which  was 
exhibited  at  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  in 
1840;  and  he  had  at  the  same  meeting  cxMbited  an 
instrument  for  measuring  the  refractive  powers  of 
minerals,  the  principle  of  which  bore  distinctly  on  the 
subject  at  issue. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor,  a  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  examine  and  report 
to  the  Society  on  the  various  new  forms  of 
lenses  recently  introduced,  the  Committee  to 
consist  of  tho  B«v.  T.  M.  Raven,  Mr.  Tunny, 
Mr.  James  Bryson,  and  Mr.  Taylor,  with  power 
to  add  to  their  number. 

The  Meeting  was  then  resolved  into  a  Special 
Meeting  of  the  Society,  to  consider  the  follow- 
ing motion,  of  which  notice  had  been  given  in 
tho  billets : — "  That,  in  consideration  of  his 
discoveries  in  photography,  the  Society  do  pre- 
sent a  gold  medal  to  Mr.  Fox  Talbot."  The 
motion  having  been  proposed  by  the  llcv.  T. 
M.  Haven,  and  seconded  by  Sheriff  Sandford, 
was  carried  unanimously.  The  Society  then 
adjourned. 

On  various  Salting,  Sensitizing,  Toning,  and 
Fixing  Baths,  with  Specimen- formuhx.  By 
C.  J.  BuRXETT,  Esq. 
To  get  a  rapidity  at  all  resembling  that  of  the 
negative  processes,  it  may  be  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  development-processes ;  but  with- 
out having  recourse  to  the  development-pro- 
cesses, it  is  perfectly  possible  to  produce  prints 


with  much  greater  rapidity  tl^an  the  ordinazy 

is  not  only  the  one  in  hand,  but  the^whole  !  process  will  yield  them.  My  experiments  point 
series  treated  in  the  same  manner  which  will  out  that,  by  using  the  bromide  along  with  and 


certainly  foUow  it.  The  varnish  appears  to 
consist  of  sandarac,  benzoin,  and  a  little  elemy 
dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine.  As  a  matter  of 
economy  for  photographers,  it  would  hardly  be 
worth  while  to  make  it  at  home,  the  price  not 
l>cing  excessive;  but  I  wish  much  to  know 


instead  of  part  of  the  chloride  used  in  salting, 
in  the  proportion  of  from  one-sixth  to  one- 
third,  a  very  considerable  advance  in  rapidity 
is  attmned  without  any  inferiority  in  thepriiU. 
The  fluoride,  and  the  iodides  (but  in  rather 
smaller  proportions)  may  also  be  called  in.   The 
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mdwinm  and  other  bromides  and  iodides  have 
pithupBaame  advantage  over  the  alkaline  salts, 
•vrhieh  are  apt  to  act  on  the  paper-size.  For 
papers  intended  for  floating  on  plain  nitrate 
baita,  I  found  great  advantage  in  adding  a  pro- 
portkni  of  citrate,  tartrate,  or  other  vegetable 
salt  to  the  salting  solution.  This  counteracts 
any  tendency  to  red,  particularly  witii  iodides 
and  bromides,  and  gives  a  good  purple  tint.  A 
psiper  salted  with  tartrate  or  citrate,  chloride, 
and  bromide  answers  well ;  we  may  omit  the 
bromide  when  we  intend  fixing  with  ammonia. 
Iodides  of  course  can  be  used  only  for  papers 
to  be  hypo-flxed;  benzoates  and  succinates, 
along  witJi  chlorides,  give  very  flE^t  and  good 
coloured  prints,  fixable  by  ammonia ;  or,  with 
a  proportion  of  bromide,  a  still  quicker  printing 
process. 

Next,  as  to  the  other  bath,  we  have,  besides 
tile  plain  nitrate  bath,  for  which  all  the  salted 
papers  we  have  alluded  to  are  suited,  the  alka- 
line silver  bath,  including  the  good  old  ammo- 
nia-nitrate bath,  the  ammonia-oxide  bath;  and 
besides  these,  I  have  tried,  with  more  or  less 
miceess,  pure  or  mixed  with  the  ammonia-ni- 
traUy  the  ammonia-tartrate,  the  ammonia- 
citrate,  the  ammonia-racemate,  the  ammonia- 
phosphate,  the  ammonia-fluoride,  the  ammo- 
nia-benzoate,  and  the  ammonia-succinate  of 
silver :  the  two  latter  are,  however  (probably 
owing  to  impurities),  sometimes  apt  to  dirty  the 
bath. 

Such  solutions  may  be  formed  in  various 
ways :  e.  g,  we  may  dissolve  the  citrate,  tar- 
trate, benzoate,  acetate,  succinate,  or  other 
silver  salt,  in  ammonia  or  in  an  ammoniacal 
salt  of  the  same  acid  (forming  in  the  latter 
case  a  double  silver-ammonia  salt);  or  we  may 
add  a  little  of  the  silver  citrate  or  silver  tar- 
trate to  an  ammonia-nitrate,  each  with  excess 
of  alkali ;  or  we  may  simply  introduce  the 
action  of  the  vegetable  or  other  acid  by 
neutralizing  the  excess  of  ammonia  in  our 
ammonia-nitrate  bath  by  the  addition  of  citric 
or  hydrofluoric  acid,  or  we  may  add  the  acid 
first  and  the  ammonia  afterwards,  or  we 
may  add  the  two  in  combination.  Similar 
ad&tions  may  also  be  made  to  an  ammonia- 
oxide -of-silver  bath.  It  appears  to  me  that 
these  additions  to  the  ammonia-nitrate  or 
allied  bath  have  some  advantage  when  we 
are  going  to  use  such  a  bath  along  with 
vegetable  add  salts,  over  the  plan  of  intro- 
d.^  them  in  salting  the  pa^r,  which  is 
intended  for  floating  in  such  a  bath.  Besides 
the  simple  ammonia-citrate  and  ammonia- 
tartrate,  I  have  also  added  the  ammonio-ferric 
salts  of  these  two  adds  to  the  ammonia-nitrate 
bath,  getting  thus  a  dark  brown  bath,  giving 
'good  coloured  prints  with  chloride,  chloro-bro- 


mide,  and  chloro-iodide  salted  papers :  the  dtric 
or  tartaric  acid  prevents  precipitation  of  inm 
even  by  the  excess  of  alkali,  and  the  sensibility 
of  the  iron  salts  apparently  increases  the  sena- 
bility,  though  I  have  not  compared  this  and 
the  similarly  salted  papers  which  had  been 
floated  on  the  bath  with  ammonia-dtrate  by 
leaving  them  exposed  at  the  same  time,  so  as 
to  spec^  with  confidence  as  to  the  exact  action 
of  tiie  iron. 

Where  we  are  to  fix  with  hyposulphite,  a 
printing  process  which  I  would  recommend  in 
winter  and  duU  weather,  and  in  aU  cases  when 
time  is  an  object,  is  paper-salting  by  chloride 
of  ammonium  or  sodium,  along  ividi  bromide  of 
potassium,  ammonium,  or  cadmium,  and  the  sen-- 
sitizifig  by  the  ammoniacal  silver  bath — either 
the  ammonia-oxide  bath,  or  the  anunonifl- 
nitrate  bath,  as  ordinarily  prepared,  or  with 
the  addition  of  some  of  the  citric,  tartaric,  or 
other  vegetable  salts  of  ammonia.  This  process 
gites  great  delicacy  of  detail,  t.  e.  an  adequate 
representation  of  the  negative  in  the  prints. 

Where  ammonia-nitrate  is  not  uJsed,  the 
bromides  and  iodides,  also  the  citrates, fluorides, 
benzoates,  &c.,  are  of  course  equally  applicable 
to,  and  most  valuable  for,  albuminized  paper. 

By  the  way,  the  old  collodion-bath,  about 
the  utilizing  of  which  for  printing  a  proposal 
has  been  niade  lately,  might  be  easily  con- 
verted into  an  ammonia-nitrate  bath  by  adding 
ammonia  to  it  before  or  after  predpitation  of 
the  dtrAto.  The  re-solution  of  the  predpitated 
dtrate  would  be  a  gain  (also  that  of  the  iodide, 
if  redissolved?).  This,  however,  I  have  not  tried, 
and  merely  give  as  worth  a  trial.  I  may  men- 
tion that  I  have  got  pretty  good  prints,  though 
slower,  by  sensitizing  unsalted  paper  with  the 
ammona-nitrate  bath  alluded  to,  containing 
anmionia-citrate  of  iron,  and  the  other  baths 
named,  particularly  those  containing  ^uoWrfw, 
benzoates,  and  citrates. 

A  few  words  as  to  tonin|  baths.  I  have  long 
reconunended  an  alkaline  toning  bath,  but 
without  the  citrate  now  introduced  by  Mr* 
Sardwich.  This  may  have  (and,  being  recom- 
mended by  such  a  sound  experimentalist  as 
Hardwich,  must  have)  some  advantages ;  but  I 
find  the  plain  alkaline  bath  give  pretty  good 
colour,  and  it  has  the  one  advantage  of  being 
less  apt  to  go  wrong.  Reserving  all  detailed 
observation  of  every  kind  as  to  the  employ- 
ment of  platinum  for  another  paper,  I  briefly 
reiterate  my  old  recommendations  for  platinum 
toning  baths:  being,  1st,  a  neutral  bath,  formed 
by  solution  of  platinic  nitrate,  sulphate,  or 
acetate  (or  salt  other  than  bichloride);  2nd, 
an  alkaline  bath  formed  either  by  addition  of 
any  alkali,  or  its  carbonate,  to  the  first  bath 
(or  to  one  of  bichloride  ?),  or  else  by  dissolr- 
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ing  pure  (precipitated  and  washed)  hydrated 
platinic  oxide  in  a  solution  of  one  of  the 
alkalies  (or  its  carhonate?);  3rd,  last,  hut 
not  least,  simOar  haths,  neutral  or  alkaline, 
to  the  ahove,  hut  prepared  with  platinotw 
oxide  or  its  salts,  instead  of  with  platint^ 
oxide.  [N.£.  As  accelerating  agents  we  may 
add  to  any  of  the  ahove  haths  alcohol,  sugar 
(of  grapes  or  cane),  tartaric  or  formic  acid,  or 
their  salts.J  Here  is  **  verhum  «ap.,"  each  one 
pleasing  himself  as  to  proportions  which  are 
neither  deadly  nor  yital  to  a  grain  or  so.  Still 
there  is  a  wide  field  for  the  legitimate  experi- 
menter, as  well  as  for  him  iji^ho  is  anxious, 
without  the  lahour  of  finding  out  any  new 
principle,  to  earn  a  cheap  fame  as  the  discoverer 
of  "  a  new  process." 

Instead  of  immersing  the  prints  in  solution 
of  salt  hefore  toning,  mine,  and  I  think  a  hot- 
ter plan,  was  to  wash  out  as  much  of  the  silver 
as  we  can  with  plain  water  and  with  awnumia 
water.  This  gives  better  colours,  and  prevents 
80  much  silver  going  into  the  toning  bath  and 
the  hyposulphite  fixing  bath,  out  of  both  of 
Vfhkh  it  should  he  kept  as  much  as  possible. 

As  to  the  fixing  baths,  where  bromides  and 
iodides  are  employed  in  printing,  we  must  as 
jet  be  content  to  employ  hyposulphite  of 
soda ;  but  in  salting  with  chlorides  or  fluorides 
alone,together,  or  tdong  with  tartrates, citrates, 
acetates,  benxoates,  succinates  or  allied  salts, 
I  cannot  see  the  smallest  obstacle  to  fixing 
with  ammonia  on  unalbuminized  (or  even  al- 
buminized?) paper — and  that  whether  we  use 
plain  nitrate,  ammonia-nitrate,  or  any  of  the 
other  sensitizing  baths. 

The  alkaline  gold  bath,  in  this  case,  is  ap- 
plied after  a  slight  preliminary  fixing  by 
ammonia.  The  great  and  invaluable  advantage 
of  ammonia-fisng  is,  that  we  can  at  once 
test  the  security  of  any  print  so  fixed,  by 
^pping  it  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  or 
gallic  acid,  and  exposing  it  to  sunshine  for  a 
few  minutes.  There  is  no  similar  test  for  the 
Kcority  of  a  hyposulphite-fixed  print. 

[To  be  continued.] 


The  Cou/neil  of  ihe  Photographic  Society,  in 
proposing  to  print  in  the  Journal  abstracts  of 
papers  read  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings,  or  in 
giving  the  papers  at  length,  do  not  ^lereby 
adopt  the  views  or  opinions  of  the  authors. 

No  noHee  can  be  taken  of  anonymous  communi- 
caiions.  Whatever  is  intended  for  insertion 
tnw<  he  auihenticaied  by  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  writer;  not  necessarily  forpuh- 
^*caiion,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  his  goodfaiih. 

The  same  proviso  extends  to  communieations  to 
(heEditor, 


On  an  Improved  Method  of  Preparing 
Metagelatine  Plates, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal, 

BagneroB  de  Bigorr^ 
M^  5, 1859. 

Sib, — I  am  much  gratified  by  the  general 
approbation  which  my  metagelatine  process 
seems  to  meet  with ;  and  one  of  my  principal 
objects  in  writing  to  you  to-day  is  to  offer  my 
thanks  to  Mr.  Grookes  for  his  advice  as  to  the 
preparation  of  metagelatine,  and  to  Messrs. 
Featherstone,  Long,  Cleaver,  and  HeLsch  for 
their  practical  details  on  the  working  out  of 
the  process.  Having  profited  by  the  various 
hints  of  these  gentlemen,  I  am  now  going  to 
offer  you  what  I  consider  to  be  an  improved 
method  of  preparing  metagelatine  plates. 

1.  To pr^Hire  Metagelatine, — Soak  500  parts 
of  fine  gelatine  in  a  pan  of  cold  rain-water  till 
it  becomes  thoroughly  saturated  and  softened ; 
then  lift  it  out  and  throw  it  on  a  sieve  to 
drain.  Place  it  in  a  porcelain-lined  saucepan, 
or  if  that  be  not  at  hand,  one  of  conmion  tinned 
copper,  and  warm  it  up  over  a  slow  fire  till 
melted,  and  then  heat  it  to  boiling ;  then  add 
100  parts  of  pure  oxalic  acid,  cover  the  sauce- 
pan, and  let  it  boil  again  slowly  for  one  hour. 
Bemove  the  saucepan  from  the  fire,  and  while 
the  liquid  is  still  hot  pour  it  out  into  a  capa- 
cious basin,  and  neutralize  the  acid  it  contuns 
with  chalk.  The  point  of  neutralization  is 
known  to  be  arrived  at  by  a  further  addition 
of  chalk  ceasing  to  cause  effervescence.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  add  the  chalk  gradually,  so 
that  the  liquid  may  not  run  over  the  sides  of 
the  vessel.  The  liquid  is  now  to  be  separated 
from  the  sediment  of  oxalate  of  lime  by  allow- 
ing it  to  subside,  ai^d  drawing  the  dear  liquid 
off  with  a  siphon,  or  more  quickly  still  by 
straining  through  a  huevi  doth.  Any  way  the 
liquid  is  still  milky  from  suspended  oxalate  of 
lime,  and  in  order  to  render  it  quite  dear,  the 
whites  of  three  eggs  should  be  beaten  up  with 
their  own  bulk  of  water  and  added  to  it,  and 
the  whole  once  more  brought  up  to  boiling, 
when  the  white  of  egg  coagulates,  and  catches 
up  aU  the  suspended  oxalate  of  lime,  and  the 
liquid  being  again  filtered  passes  quite  clear. 
It  ought  to  be  about  the  colour  of  sherry. 
The  filtered  liquid  is  now  to  be  mixed  with 
^th  of  its  bulk  of  alcohol,  and  being  stored 
away  in  bottles  it  will  keep  indefinitely. 

2.  CZeanin^  tAejD^ates.— Soak  the  glass  plates 
for  an  hour  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
prepared  by  adding  a  teaoupful  of  conmion 
washing  soda  to  a  quart  of  water ;  lift  them 
out  and  rub  them  with  some  tripoli  powder, 
and  then  rinse  them  in  a  stream  of  running 
water,  and  wipe  them  dry  with  a  dean  doth* 
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The  dothfl  should  be  oleaned  by  boiling  them 
in  a  solution  of  soda  like  that  above  described, 
and  afterwards  rinsing  in.  pure  water.  No 
soap  or  grease  should  ever  be  allowed  to  touch 
them.  The  plates  should  be  cleaned  an  hour 
before  using,  and  should  be  kept  in  a  very  dry 
sitaation ;  and  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  that 
the  laboratory  in  which  dry-oollodion  plates 
are  to  be  prepared  should  be  free  from  vapours, 
diy,  and  well  ventilated.  And  on  account  of 
the  long  time  the  plate  is  exposed  during  its 
preparation,  mcoe  than  usual  care  should  be 
given  to  the  lighting  of  the  room,  so  as  to 
seeure  a  light  of  uniform  yellow  colour.  Paper 
may  be  stained  of  a  very  suitable  yellow  by 
p^diffa^g  it  over  with  the  tincture  of  turmeric. 
B.  OdhdUm  and  its  appUeatumy  ^c. — ^I 
cannot  give  a  better  formula  than  that  of  Mr. 
Hardwich,  with  only  this  exception,  that  I  do 
not  quite  agree  with  him  in  recommending  a 
large  proportion  of  alcohol  to  be  added  to  the 
collodion,  as  this  always  tends,  at  least  in  my 
hands,  to  produce  blisters.  Indeed,  the  coUo^ 
dion  which  produces  the  most  adherent  film  I 
believe  to  be  that  which  contains  the  least 
possible  amount  of  alcohol,  and  it  should  never 
in  any  case  exceed  ^rd  of  its  whole  bulk.  An 
old  collodion,  or  one  which  contains  pyroxyline 
made  with  adds  at  a  high  temperature,  is  to 
be  recommended.  The  following  will  be  found 
good  working  formuhB* 

WirUer. 

Pyroxyline    8  parts. 

Ether     800 1  parts  by 

Absolute  alcohol    200  j  measure. 

Iodide  of  cadmium    ....  6-25  parts. 

Bromide  of  cadmium. . . .  2-5    parts. 

Pyroxyline    8  parts. 

Ether     700 1  parts  by 

Absolute  alcohol    800  j  measure. 

Iodide  of  cadmium    ....  6*25  parts. 

Bromide  of  cadmium. » . .  2*b    parts. 

As  this  collodion  contains  but  a  small 
amount  of  alcohol  and  dries  up  very  quickly, 
the  following  precautions  are'  necessary  :^- 
The  plate  should  not  be  held  in  the  fingers, 
but  on  a  plate-holder;  and  as  soon  as  the 
collodion  ceases  to  drip,  and  begins  to  set  on 
the  lower  edge  of  the  plate,  it  must  be  turned 
round,  and  held  slantingwise,  but  face  up- 
wards, so  that  the  comer  at  which  the  col- 
lodion was  poured  off  shall  bo  uppermost,  and 
tl<8  opposite  comer  lowest.  By  this  means 
the  vapour  of  the  ether  flows  back  over  the 
plate,  and  prevents  the  complete  drying  of 
that  ooroer  at  which  the  oollodion  was  poured 
PQ  (and  which  would  otherwise  dry  too  qiuekly ) 


until  that  at  which  it  was  poured  off  becomes 
set,  and  ready  for  immersion. 

4.  Sensitizing  ths  plate,  and  the  appUeaiMm 
of  the  metagdiUins.^^Thiee  hsihs .  are  to  be 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  plate,  into 
which  it  must  be  passed  successively. 

1.  The  ordinary  nitrate  bath.    2.  Distilled 

water.    3.  Composed  as  follows : — 

Parts  by  mfiMun. 

Ketagelatine  solution  « 250 

Syrupy  lactic  acid 5 

Water 1000 

Nitrate  of  silver 1  part. 

The  plate  is  to  be  left  in  No.  1  for  5  or 
10  minutes,  or  till  thoroug^y  sensitized.    In 
No.  2  it  is  to  be  passed  up  and  down  just 
once  or  twice,  not  more,  so  as  to  wash  off 
most  of  the  adherent,  but  not  the  combined, 
nitrate.    And  in  No.  3  it  is  to  be  kept  for  5 
or  10  minutes,  frequently  moving  it  about,  so 
as  to  ensure  an  equal  and  complete  absorption 
of  the  metagelatine  solution.   In  cold  weather, 
or  if  more  intensity  be  desired  in  the  negs^ 
tivcs,  5  parts  by  measure  of  oxymel  may  be 
added  to  the  above  bath  of  diluted  metagela- 
tine.    The  reason  why  I  employ  the  lactic 
add  is,  that  while  it  seems  hardly  to  retard 
the  sensibility,  or  to  cause  such  intense  blacks 
as  the  dtiic  add,  it  is  not  volatile  like  aoctlo 
add;  indeed,  I  believe  it  to  be  peculiarly 
suited  for  use  in  all  dry  processes,  whether 
paper  or  collodion,  as  an  effldcnt  substitute 
for  the  more  volatile  aoetio  add.    On  removing 
the  plate  from  the  metagelatine  bath,  it  may 
be  put,  standing  on  its  comer,  in  a  dark  place, 
and  resting  on  a  piece  of  blotting-paper,  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  then  placed  in  the  diying- 
box.    This  box  may  be  made  of  Honduras  ma- 
hogany, or  of  poplar  or  lime-wood  {but  not  of 
deal),  and  lined  with  paperi-Hseveral  folds  ^ 
blotthig-paper  being  placed  in  the  bottom,  and 
a  small  cup  in  the  centre,  containing  some  oil 
of  vitriol,  which  must  be  renewed  from  time 
to  time.    The  affixuty  of  the  sulphuric  acid  for 
water  keeps  the  atmosphere  of  th^  interior  ot 
the  box  free  fix)m  moisture,  and  accelerates  the 
drying  of  the  plates  conddertibly.     The  sul- 
phuric acid  also  acts  benefldally  in  purifying 
the  air  of  the  box  from  many  other  vapours 
and  gases,  as  well  as  from  watery  vapour. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  plate 
fr'ee  from  all  gases,  such  as  anmionia,  chlorine, 
sulphurous  add,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  also  from  ihe  vapours  of  turpentine  and 
of  all  the  essential  oils.   We  should,  therefore, 
scrupulously  avoid  preparing  dry  plates  in  the 
presence  of  emanations  from  stables,  or  of  any 
organic  matter  in  a  state  of  doeompoflition; 
Bsadf  also,  all  the  strong-smelling  woods  should 
be  avoided  when  we  wish  to  mi^.  t  Vtgc  for 
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stonng  plate0  away/and  no  vamish  or  dzyiag 
(hIb  should  bo  brought  near  tiiem«  Let  the 
plate  dzj  oomplotely  befi>ro  using. 

5.  Sipoture^  devehpmeiU,  fixing,  4l'c.,  ^c. — 
The  ezpoBore  mufit  be  regidated  according  to 
tb  system  of  development  to  be  employed, 
whether  it  be  by  iron  or  otherwiae. 

For  a  fiteieoBcopic  plate  taken  with  a  Boss's 
landscape  lens  and  a  diaphragm  of  ^-inch 
diameter,  the  exposoie  may  be  40  seconds  to 
1  minate  on  a  bright  day,  if  it  is  to  be  de- 
Tdoped  with  iron,  or  3  to  3J  minutes  if  de« 
^eloped  with  pyrogallic  acid.  I  usually  develope 
with  sulphate  of  iron  till  all  the  details  are 
brought  out;  and  then,  if  requisite,  it  may 
be  darkened  by  the  application  of  a  mixture 
of  some  pyroffdlic-acid  solution  and  nitrate 
of  silver. 

Formula!  of  Mr,  ffarduneh. 

1.  Irondeveloper, 

Sulphate  of  iron 15  grains. 

Glacial  acetic  add  ....30     „ 
I>istilled  water    1  oz. 

2.  Pyrogallic  acid  developer, 

P]^ogallio  acid     1  grain* 

Glacial  acetic  add 20  minims. 

Distilled  water 1  ox. 

3.  A  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  1  per  cent. 
First  poor  a  little  water  on  the  plate,  so  as 

to  wet  its  sor&ce.  evenly.  aU  over,  and  then, 
having  l^id  it  face  uppermost  on  the  levelling 
stand,  pour  on  enough  of  No.  1.  to  cover  it,  and 
imme^tely  pour  this  off  again  into  a  develop- 
ing ^BBBp  into  which  you  have  already  put  a 
few  drops  of  No.  3;  Pour  it  on  and  off  the 
plate  in  this  manner  till  the  picture  is  fully 
developed  in  all  its  details.  As  soon  as  this  is 
the  case,  the  picture  may  be  held  under  the 
tap  to  wash  away  the  remains  of  the  iron 
solution,  when,  if  necessary,  the  proof  ma^  be 
darkened  by  the  application  of  No.  2  mixed 
with  a  Utile  of  No.  3. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  constantly 
weighing  out  the  pyrogallic  add,  a  solution 
maybe  made  in  the  proportion  of  1  oc.  of  pyro- 
gallic  add  to  4oss.  of  alcohol;  4  minims  of 
this  liquid  will  then  exactly  represent  1  grain 
of  the  solid  add;  and  as  the  solution  keeps 
indefinitely  provided  the  alcohol  be  tolerably 
Btiong  and  pure,  fbia  method  wiU  be  found 
Tvy  conYeniant, 

Mr.  Crookes  was^  I  believe,  the  first  to  pro- 
pose the  use  of  alcohol  to  preserve  gallic  add 
in  sdution,  but  it  answers  equally  well  for 
pyrogalHo  add. 

The  proof  may  be  fixed  as  usual  with  cyanide 
of  potasdum,  or  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and 
then  washed,  dried,  and  varnished. 


The  proportions  which  I  have  givien  above 
are  all  stated  in  parU^-uot  in  any  special 
weights  or  measures.  Any  operator  may  easily 
obtain  the  quantities  in  ounces  by  simple  sub<« 
stitution  of  the  word  **aunce$"  for  *' parts'^ 
wherever  the  latter  occurs ;  and  if  the  bulk  of 
the  materials  should  be  in  this  manner  too 
much  increased,  it  may  be  reduced  to  any  ex- 
tent by  dividing  all  the  numbers  of  each  sepa« 
rate  formula  by  any  number  which  may  be 
found  convenient.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired 
that  all  formulflo  should  be  thus  stated,  as 
all  trouble  of  changing  Kngiish  into  foreign 
weights  and  measuros  would  be  avoided  when 
processes  were  translated  into  the  journals  of 
other  countries.  I  should  wish  it  to  be  un-* 
derstood,  that  where  I  speak  of  a  part  by  mea^ 
sure,  I  mean  the  bulk  v^ch  is  equal  in  volnnm 
to  a  dmilar  part  of  distilled  water.  I  mean 
to  imply,  a  bulk  of  the  liquid  spoken  of  equal 
in  vdnme  to  a  given  bulk  of  distilled  water  at 
62°.  Thus,  sQppodng  that  parts  be  taken  to 
represent  ounces,  then  a  fluid  part  will  repre^ 
sent  one  fluid  ounce;  and  if  parts  be  taken  to 
represent  grammes  or  grains,  then  a  fluid  part 
will  represent  **  a  cantunetre  cube''  of  a  minim 
respectively. 

On  ihs  MetagelatwhB  I¥oeem. 
To  (he  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Jowmal, 

March  iq,  1859. 

Sib, — Having  had  several  inquiries  firom 
photographers  who  are  anxious  to  Izy  the  meta-« 
gelatine  process,  as  to  the  best  collodion  ion 
the  purpose,  I  should  be  much  obliged  by  your 
ins^ng  these  few  lines  in  your  Journal. 
When  so  many  practical  chemists  and  photo* 
graphers  are  giving  their  attention  to  the  best 
method  of  manufacturing  collodion,  I  fed  veiy 
diffident  about  offering  any  remarks  on  the 
subject.  My  own  experience  leads  me  to  be* 
lieve  that  a  very  stable  collodion,  kept  till  the 
film  becomes  powdery,  is  better  than  a  collo- 
dion manufactured  expressly  for  the  purpose 
to  give  a  powdery  film  at  once,  as  there  is 
generally  too  mudi  organic  deeompodtion  in 
Uie  pyroxyline,  and  the  collodion  loses  its 
sendtiveness  very  rapidly.  I  have  found  that 
a  very  glutinous  podtive  collodion  can  be  made 
into  a  very  good  collodion  for  the  dry  process 
by  adding  ^  or  a  ^  of  old  negative  coUodion  ts 
i^  and  putting  pure  metallic  one  into  the  hot* 
tie ;  in  fact,  by  adding  fresh  pyroxylins  and 
methylated  ether  to  any  old  oollodion,  with  the 
granulated  dnc  and  some  more  iodizing  mix* 
ture,  a  good  collodion  may  be  obtained. 

CoUodion  for  the  dry  process  ought  to  con- 
tain at  least  ^  alcohol,  ought  not  to  give  too 
GieamT  a  film,  and  the  ■*>««*» »i«i»  li^  ^  lAdiiiair) 
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mixtord  should  contain  j  bromide.  The  older 
and  more  powdery  the  film  gets,  the  more 
washing  it  requires. 

AH  these  hmts  seem  to  be  given  by  rule  of 
thumb ;  but  I  believe  it  is  very  difficult  to 
give  any  exact  formula  for  a  collodion  suitable 
to  dry  processes. 

Stability  and  uniform  action  are  the  great 
ifequisites ;  and  I  have  found  that  a  coUodion 
which  had  become  the  colour  of  sherry,  when 
once  its  sensibility  had  been  restored  by  means 
of  metallic  zinc,  does  not  liberate  iodine  again 
so  readily.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  any  per- 
son who  has  some  old  collodion  can  at  once 
make  good  collodion  for  the  dry  process  by 
Adding  new  stable  collodion  iodized  with  cad- 
fhium  and  bromide  of  ammonium,  and  a  few 
^periments  will  give  the  requisite  proportions. 
Those  who  have  not  got  any  old  colloc^on  may 
make  new  collodion  serviceable  by  a  few  drops 
of  liquor  ammonisB,  or  by  chloroform ;  but  it 
Vill  have  to  stand  a  few  days,  and  a  slight  pro- 
portion of  acid  be  used  in  the  bath, 

A  really  good  negative  collodion  like  Pen- 
ting's,  kept  till  it  is  four  or  five  months  old, 
gives,  however,  the  best  and  most  certain  re- 
sults. In  my  formula  for  gelatine  solution 
there  was  a  mistake ;  it  ought  to  have  been, 
^  oz.  gelatine  to  10  ozs.  water,  and  is  best  used 
warm. 

For  metagelatine  solution  take  1|-  oz.  Nel- 
son gelatine,  dissolve  in  12  ozs.  water,  and  boil 
half  an  hour ;  add  1-^  drachm  pure  sulphuric 
add  and  boil  for  another  hour ;  then  neutra- 
lize with  chalk,  and  filter  while  hot  through 
very  fine  filtering  paper.  For  use,  make  up  to 
25  ozs.,  add  3  or  4  grains  citric  acid  and  3 
drachms  alcohol ;  if  wanted  for  keeping,  add 
more  alcohol.  If  the  vertical  bath  is  used  for 
coating  with  gelatine,  very  little  alcohol  ought 
to  be  used.  Honey  is  of  little  or  no  use  to 
add  to  the  metagelatiiie,  and  is  often  the  cause 
of  stains. 

One  word  to  encourage  amateurs  to  try  the 
metagelatine  process.  I  found  in  a  fortnight's 
experimentalizing  that  I  could  produce  better 
pictures  than  I  could  with  the  wet,  and  have 
never  found  any  difficulty  since.  Always  over- 
expose rather  than  under-expose,  and  develope 
at  first  with  very  httle  nitrate.  Fix  with 
cyanide.  A  negative  is  almost  sure  to  be 
denser  in  printing  than  it  appears  to  tho  eye. 
I  believe  drpng  the  plates  in  an  oven  to  be  an 
important  point  to  prevent  blistering ;  and  the 
gelatine  ought  thoroughly  to  be  washed  ofiP 
with  hot  water  previous  to  development.  Dis- 
tilled water  ought  to  be  used  in  washing; 
either  hard  or  soft  water  often  producing  cloudi- 
ness, from  organic  or  inorganic  matter.  I 
have  been  trying  some  experiments  in  develop- 


ing with  iron  and  citric  add  with  a  very  small 
proportion  of  nitrate  added,  and  will  pnbliflh 
the  results  shortiy,  as  I  find  I  can  develope  by 
this  means  nearly  as  quickly  as  an  oi^ary 
wet  collodion  negative ;  and  if,  after  washing 
and  drying,  it  is  not  intense  enough,  it  is  still 
easy  to  add  to  the  intendty  by  means  of  py- 
rogallic  and  nitrate ;  and  it  produces  much 
softer  pictures. 

Excuse  many  of  these  observations  being 
old  and  often  repeated;  but  I  have  been 
induced  to  send  this  letter  owing  to  the  ques- 
tions which  have  been  asked  me,  and  also 
because  I  fijid,  in  the  list  of  photographs 
shown  in  your  Sodety's  Exhibition  this  year, 
so  few  comparatively  are  done  by  the  dry  pro- 
cesses; and  I  am  perfectiy  convinced  that  for 
five  subjects  out  of  six,  the  dry-collodion  pro- 
cesses may  be  made  as  effective  as  the  wet.  1 
don't  find  Fothergill's  process  any  more,  if  so 
sensitive  as  the  plan  I  have  adopted ;  and  even 
should  there  be  an  albuminate  of  silver  formed 
in  the  film,  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  an  iodized 
film  can  be*  made  -  more  -  sensitive  by  adding  a 
less  sensitive  film  to  it;  and  a  pure  albuminate 
of  silver  is  very  insensitive,  which  is  an  expe- 
riment any  one  can  make  for  himself  by  coat- 
ing a  glass  with  pure  albumen  and  sensitizing 
in  a  strong  neutral  negative  bath. 

C.  P.  Clbavkb. 


Photography  applied  to  Engraving. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Jowrml 

47,  Camden  Street 

Sra,—- Photography,  as  it  progresses,  opena 
up  new  fields  of  utility  in  the  fine  as  well  as  in 
the  industrial  arts ;  the  more  the  art  is  known, 
the  more  likely  will  it  be  to  prove  a  usefiil 
adjunct  to  many  occupations.  Amongst  the 
numerous  ingenious  adaptations  of  photography 
to  various  purposes,  there  is  one,  so  far  as  1 
know  at  present,  that  has  not  been  made 
public,  namely,  as  a  help  in  the  process  of 
engraving  on  steel  or  copper. 

Without  the  most  remote  desire  to  depre- 
ciate the  results  of  the  various  processes  of 
engraving  on  stone,  or  steel,  or  copper,  by  the 
agency  of  light,  any  one  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  celebrated  artists  (engravers  on 
copper  or  on  steel)  will  at  once  admit  that 
light  cannot  achieve  those  results  which  the 
graver  in  a  skilful  hand  can  effect. 

Engraving  by  light,  and  engraving  by  the 
graver,  possess  totally  different  qualities— each 
style  being  admirable  in  itself:  that  which 
light  effects,  charms  by  its  truthfyness ;  that 
which  the  graver  produces,  charms  by  its 
qualities,  textures,  gradations,  skilful  manage* 
ment  of  lines,  and  compensations  for  colour. 
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No  photographic  negativetaken  from  a  finely- 
oolonx^d  picture  would  give  a  poflitive  possess- 
ing the  qtialities  of  an  engraving  after  such  a 
pictare  by  Bartolozziy  Doo,  Watts,  Bobinson, 
ConsLoB,  and  other  eminent  engravers.  The 
photographic  print  wonld  be  more  like  the 
picture  than  the  artist's  engraving ;  but  for 
brilliancy  of  effect,  variety  in  the  textures,  and 
qualities  understood  and  felt  by  engravers  and 
collectors,  the  artist's  work  would  be  prefer- 
able. 

Colour,  especially  yellow,  and  compounds 
with  mudi  yellow  in  them,  photography  can- 
not give ;  while  blues,  violets,  and  their  rela- 
tions come  off  with  surplrising  energy. 

These  remarks,  brief  as  they  are,  upon  a 
Babject  so  extensive,  are  merely  made  to  justify 
the  assertion  that  photography  wUl  never 
dntirely  supersede  the  art  of  engraving,  as 
practised  by  the  eminent  artists  of  England, 
France,  Oermany,  and  Italy. 

In  considering  this  question,  the  application 
of  photography  to  the  reproduction  on  a  smidl, 
or  even-  on-  the  same  scale,  of  fine  en- 
gravings, must  be  set  aside,  as  the  question 
Hes  between  the  results  of  light  and  the  reisults 
of  the  grafver,-  produced  from  the  picture  itself. 
The  enthuaastic  photographer,  unskilled  in 
art,  would  naturally  consider  light  and  chemical 
means  as  superior  to  any  other  mode  of  depict- 
ing, after  nature  or  after  pictures;  but  that, 
art-ed«cation  teaches  us,  is  not  the  &jcL 

It  is,  indeed,  a  difficulty  to  enter  at  all  upon 
this  question  without  being  seduced  into  a 
long  treatise  upon  the  difference  between  art 
and  imitation ;  and  even  supposing  this  done, 
,  the  love  of  truthful  imitation,  especially  that 
of  photography,  is  so  powerful,  that  to  many 
&e  labour  would  prove  in  vain. 

Photographers  will  point  to  the  prints  in 
the  late  Exhibition  done  after  the  celebrated 
Cartoons  of  Eaffaelle,  and  ask,  with  triumph, 
whether  their  truthfulness  can  be  surpassed? 
The  answer  is,  certainly  not.  They  are  most 
sniprising  and  valuable  as  records,  and  truth- 
ful records,  of  those  great  works ;  they  have 
all  we  want  to  see,  and  a  great  deal  more;  even 
the  dirt,  the  cracks,  foldings,  and  joints  of  the 
paper  are  given  with  scrupulous  fidelity  and 
Chinese  accuracy.  These  are  the  accidents,  the 
blemishes;  they  constitute  no  part  of  the 
^vine  Raffaelle's  reputation,  and,  were  it  pos- 
sible in  photography,  had  better  have  been 
omitted. 

The  half -tints  are  not  as  Eaffaelle  left  them 
even  in  the  Cartoons  themselves,  and  have 
(offered  from  the  very  nature  of  photography. 
8till  more :  after  aU  the  disadvantages  (mis- 
called  beauties  by  lovers  of  mere  imitation), 
^^icae  photograplua  teproductions  are  highly 


valuable,  and  owe  their  origin  to  the  piece- 
meal process  introduced  by  Mr.  Bejlander.| 

This  method  of  taking  parts  of  a  pioturci 
and  joining  the  pieces  skilfully  together,  has 
greaUy  increased  the  value  of  photography 
and  enlarged  its  application.  While  photo- 
graphy was  oonfin^  to  the  production  of  the 
entire  subject  on  one  plate,  such  as  those  large 
and  exquisite  productions  of  Bisson  of  the^ 
architecture  of  Paris,  it  was  of  necessity  slow 
in  operation,  troublesome  to  carry  out,  very 
expensive  in  the  materials,  at  all  times  difficult 
of  manipulation,  and,  in  consequence,  costly 
to  purchase  copies  of  such  works.  Recent 
photographic  pictures  having  been  built  up 
piece  by  piece,  have  done  good  service  to  the 
art,  and  removed  the  impediments  formerly 
existing  to  the  successful  carrying  out  of  the 
su^estions  which  form  the  subject  of  this 
conmiunication.  AU  who  have  had  access  to 
the  studio  of  an  engraver,  must  have  observed 
the  tedious  process  gone  through,  called 
squaring,  with  every  picture  which  has  to  bo 
engraved.  The  sides  and  top  and  bottom  of  the 
picture  are  divided  into  certain  spaces,  into 
each  division  pins  are  driven,  and  &ie  threads 
stretched  from  side  to  side,  from  top  to  bottom ; 
thus  the  entire  picture  is  divided  into  hundreds 
of  small  squares,  some  a  qnarter  of  an  inch  in 
size. 

The  next  step  is  to  divide  a  sheet  of  paper 
into  squares,  according  to  the  scale  of  the 
engraving,  corresponding  with  those  squares  on 
the  picture;  and  then,  by  a  most  careful, 
tedious,  and  elaborate  process,  draw  in  pencil 
the  outlines  of  the  subject.  These  obtained, 
with  the  outlines  of  all  the  forms,  including 
those  of  the  shadows,  the  drawing,  or  reduction 
as  it  is  called,  is  then  fastened  firmly  to  a  plate, 
prepared  with  an  etching  ground ;  tiie  two  are 
then  passed  under  a  rolling  press,  and  thus  the 
redn(^  drawing  is  made  to  transfer  its  lines 
to  the  plate :  this  is  called  rolling^off.  After 
this  the  etching  commences,  then  the  biting 
in ;  the  graver  now  comes  into  use,  and  thus  a 
lino  engraving  is  produced,  after  a  lapse  of 
some  years.  It  is  to  shorten  the  process,  by 
superseding  the  squaring,  and  even  the  reduc- 
tion, that  photography  may  be  profitably 
employed.  Hitherto  size  has  been  the  impedi- 
ment to  its  use;  but  now  that  practice  has  been 
had  in  building  a  print  up  piece  by  piece,  no 
obstacle  exists  to  saving  the  engraver  many 
months  of  dose  drudgery. 

In  a  manner  similar  to  that  employed  to  re- 
produce the  Cartoons,  an  exact  paper  copy  of  a 
picture  upon  the  required  scale  might  be  made, 
whereby  aU  the  labour  of  squaring  and  reduc- 
ing would  be  saved  to  the  engraver. 

By  tracing  over  the  forms  with  a  pencil,  the 
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deogn  ooQld  be  ioHed  off  fit  the  ^xe8^»  the 
engi^ver'B  work,  then  going  on  m  before, 
.  For  plates oniall enough  to  go  intoa  camera, 
the  ooUoiUon  oould  be  laid  on  the  etohmg 
ground  itself,  protecting  the  rest  of  the  met^ 
from  oontact  with  the  bath  bjr  means  of  etoUng 
gronnd,  and  a  negatiye  obtained  on  the  plate  at 
onoe }  upon  this  yamiahed  negative  picture  the 
^grayer  oould  etch,  and  in  this  way  a  great 
saving  of  time  would  be  effected.  The  expense 
cf  the  operation  need  not  be  greats  because 
those  photographers  who  possess  lenses  which 
will  give  piotures  such  as  the  Cartoons,  have 
the  means  M  hand. 

For  the  engraver's  purpose  almost  anything 
with. a  oorrect  ontline  would  answer;  tone, 
evenness  of  tint,  colour,  whether  black  or 
sepia,  freedom  from  comets  and  spots,  all  are 
of  no  importano&r-a  failure  oould  scarcely  take 
nlfioe. 

Portions  of  a  picture  thus  obtained  could  be 
Qooorate^y  joined  and  applied  to  the  plate  in 
another  manner^— that  of  rubbing  the  back  of 
the  print  with  vermilion  or  black-lead,  and 
traebig  the  forms  down  upon  the  etchhig 
ground  by  means  of  a  hard  points  but  these 
matters  belong  to  the  engraver. 

Let  photog^phy  produce  for  the  artist  an 
accurate  reduction  to  scale*  the  engraver  will 
know  how  to  avail  himself  of  it. 

How  fur  the  printing  process  oould  be 
applied  to  the  plate  itself,  is  a  mere  matter  of 
experiment;  for  photography  is  applied  to 
wood>  cloth,  leather,  glass*  ohina,  and  to 
varnished  iron  plates.  It  would,  therefore, 
appear  easy  to  print  on  a  steel  or  copperplate, 
wMch  would  then  be  ready  for  the  etching 
needle  to  commence  operations. 

If  these  sufis^tiana  shoi^  abridge  the 
labour  of  the  engraver  in  the  early  stage  d 
his  work*  a  veiy  useful  application  of  the 
delightM  art  of  photography  would  be  found ; 
and  no  doubt  can  exist  that  the  talent  and 
ingenuity  of  photographers  would  readily  over* 
oome  any  little  difflcultieB  which  might  at  first 
present  themselves. 

R.  W.  Bnss. 


NbU9  on  (he  Alabastrine  Process, 

(Saoently  resd  before  the  Soottuh  Fhotographio  Sodetjr 
by  Mr,  J.  TraiU  Taylor.) 

Thib  prooesa  owes  its  origin,  in  all  except  its 
present  name,  to  the  late  Mr.  8oott  Archer. 
It  dates  at  least  half  a  dozen  years  bade.  It 
Qonsists  in  merely  whitemng  an  ordinary  eol- 
Igdion  positive  by  one  of  Uie  salts  of  mer- 
cn^.  To  produce  the  most  perfect  results, 
it  is  important  to  employ  soi&ble  collodion, 
A  nsffatwe  collodion,  or  one  capable  of  giving 


a  dense  deposit  of  silver  in  the  lights,  ia  re- 
quired. The  specimens  I  now  submit  to  your, 
inspeotiony  and  in  which  you.  wiU  see  that 
the  whites  are  of  the  most  faultless  purity, 
were  produced  by  an  old  negative  coUodion, 
previously  diluted  with  spirits  of  wine  until  the 
proportion  between  it  and  the  ether  was  about 
half-and-half,  *Pure  alcohol  has  been  leoom- 
mended  for  most  photographic  preparations;, 
but  in  this  it  will  not  give  such  good  results 
as  can  be  attained  by  using  common  methy- 
lated  spirit,  which  costs  from  3d.  to  4(i.  a 
gill. 

.  The  developing  solution  is  the  ordinary  irea 
one.  The  picture  most  suitable  for  the  sub- 
sequent whitening  should  be  very  fordble  and 
vigorous,  with  considerable  densily  in  the  lights 
and  not  too  much  half-tone.  When  fixed  and 
pxoperly  washed,  it  should  not  be  allowed  to 
dry,  but  should  be  placed  on  a  standi  and  a 
solution,  made  as  follows,  poured  over  its  but* 
face. 

Nitric  add. ...,,.. • .  • 2on. 

Huriatic  acid    , , , . .  1  oz. 

Saturate  these  with  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury, then  add  methylated  alcohol  2oi8, 

Water  7oa» 

This  may  darken  tho  picture  at  first;  butia 
a  few  minutes  the  whites  will  assunm  a  dear 
pearly  hue.  The  full  effect  is  produced  in 
from  .five  to  thirty  minutes^^  depending  on  tem- 
perature, &0,  It  must  now  be  carefally  washed 
and  dried.  The  vamish  I  have  found  most 
suitable  is  mineral  naphtha  containing  a  very 
small  quantity  of  Canadian  balsam*  Ibu9 
strength  of  this  should  be  such,  that  while  it 
gives  a  fine  glaze  to  the  blacks,  it  should  bo 
quite  absorbed  by  the  whites.  Very  little  ex- 
perimenting suffices  to  attain  the  deored  thick- 
ness.  If  colours  are  to  be  applied,  they  should 
be  done  with  care,  as  they  adhere  very  tena- 
ciously. A  thick  body- varnish  aj^ed  after 
colouring,  while  it  destroys  much  of  the  beauty 
of  the  picture,  causes  the  colour  so  to  penetrate 
the  film,  as  to  become  visible  on  the  reverse  side 
of  the  plate, 

A  positive  picture  taken  by  this  process  can 
at  any  time  be  turned  into  a  dense  negative, 
by  pouring  over  the  sui&oe  a  weak  solutioa 
of  sulphide  of  ammonium  or  hyposulphite  of 
soda. 


"  The  FolherffiU  Process:^ 
To  ^  Editor  of  the  PhotograpMe  Journal 

Suty-^As  the  ^*  FothergiU  "  appears  likely,  on 
account  of  its  simplicity,  to  supersede  the  various 
honey  and  raspberry-vinegerprooeaseSyl  think 
it  may  be  of  use  to  ascertain  the  real  value  of 
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infonnatioa  gi^en  raspeoting  its  manipulation 
and  theoiy^  00  that  we  may  keep  the  good^ 
and  oast  away  that  which  is  useless  and  un- 
profitable. 

Many  lotten  hare  appeared  in  yoor  Joumaly 
puporting  to  direct  the  novice  to  the  deai- 
rable  goal  of  <<  certainty." 

A  gentleman,  signing  "k^  £eene/'  appeazs 
to  be  leader  of  the  yan,  and  to  consider  himself 
the  true  eludidator  of  the  process ;  and  it  is  to 
hia  letteis  I  would  wish  more  particularly  to 
oall  attention* 

I  will  aakf  then,  Ist,  Is  it  imperatiye  to 
lue  the  mystio  proportion  of  4  drachms  of 
water,  and  allow  it  to  remain  for  the  magic 
period  of  15  seconds  ?  Mr.  Priohard  uses  one- 
third  more  water  for  first  wash,  and  does  not 
lay  peculiar  stress  upon  the  quantity.  2nd. 
Moat  we,  after  albuminixing  our  plate,  still 
measure  with  religious  accuracy  the  very  water 
to  WBiih  off  the  superfluity  ? 

Ur,  Priohard,  alter  albuminizing,  pours  on 
(in  a  heathenish  manner)  a  laige  quantity 
from  a  jog,  and  yet  promises  success. 

Which  is  right?*— and  if  there  is  no  differ- 
GQce,  why  pei^ez  the  brain  of  youthful  pho- 
tographers (I  speak  feelingly  for  myself)  with 
uaeleas  minutlBe  ?  Surely  there  are  sufficient 
powers  of  darkneaa  to  grapple  with  in  the  re- 
oesaes  of  the  deTelopiDg  doset,  without  being 
crippled  with  a  measure  in  one  hand,  and  a 
watch  (if  not  at  "  my  unde's  ")  in  the  other. 
Galling  peoaUar  attentioti  to  tzifles  is  apt  to 
remind  one  of  *'  the  mountain  in  labour  bring- 
ing forth  a  mouse."    I  would  ask  also— 

1.  Are  not  the  requisTtesfor  a  sensitive  sur- 
face a  film  of  iodide,  or  bromide^  <&c.,  +  ^^e 

'nitrate  of  silver? 

2.  Does  not  the  superior  sensitiveness  of 
the  wet  prooess  oonsiBt  in  the  &ct  of  more 
lutrate  bong  present  ? 

If  yes  will  answer  these  questions,  it  will  be 
dearly  seen  that  when  Mr.  K*  tells  us  <^  he 
finds  washing  with  3  or  2  drachms,  instead  of 
4|  increases  the  sensitiveness,  but  diminishes 
their  keeping  qualities/'  he  is  simply  echoing 
the  experience  of  past  ages,  and  in  reality  does 
not  add  ome  jot  to  the  amount  of  previous 
knowledge  on  the  subject 

With  regard  to  the  chemistry  of  the  process, 
<ff  the  so-called  modus  operandi  in  the  Journal 
fot  Nov.  22, 1858,  the  inferences  deduced  ^m 
the  experiments  appear  to  me  so  erroneous,  that 
it  is  high  time  they  were  examined ;  and  I  have 
been  hoping  a  more  able  person  would  take  the 
nutter  in  hand;  such  not  being  the  case,  it  is 
with  diffidence,  and  solely  with  a  wish  to  get 
at  the  truth,  that  I  now  trouble  you. 

I  ^nlll  take  the  queries  and  experiments  (as  in 
^  Kor.  22&d  Letter)  seriatm,  and  begin  with 


Nos.  1  &  2.  <<  Does  combination  take  place 
between  the  albumen  and  silver  ?  " 

^'  If  so,  IB  it  chemical  or  otherwise  ?" 

*'  The  following  experiments  will  prove  this 
must  be  the  case : — 

Exp.  1.  ^'  Mix  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silveor 
and  albumen  diluted,  a  precipitate  will  f&U ; 
dry  a  portion  in  the  dark  at  about  120^F.; 
expose  some  of  this,  and  also  some  of  the  moist, 
to  the  li^t ;  both  will  change  to  a  chocolate, 
the  moist  sooner  than  the  dry." 

Here,  evidentiy,  nothing  more  than  dlsoolo* 
ration  is  proved,  which  would  be  produced  by. 
the  chloride,  phosphate,  or  carbonate  of  silver 
formed  by  the  impurities  of  the  albumen  *,  it  is 
needless  to  add,  moist  chloride  is  more  teadily 
acted  upon  in  the  light  than  the  dry. 

Exp.  2.  "  Rub  another  portion  in  a  mortar 
with  distilled  water,  to  oonsiBtenoe  of  thiu 
cream,  add  it  to  concentrated  hydrochloric, 
sulphuric,  and  nitric  acids;  a  precipitate  similar 
in  appearance  to  original  is  obtained,  but  more 
tenacious,  which,  when  exposed  to  the  light,  ifl 
still  acted  on,  but  less  quiddy." 

If  I  undeiitalid  rightly,  "  another  portion  " 
refers  to  the  precipitate  mentioned  in  Ezperi* 
ment  1.  Now,  if  formed  before  the  addition  of 
add,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  it  can  be  said 
to  be  obtained  afterwards  s  moreover,  nothing 
is  gained  by  the  experiment,  because  we  know, 
albumen  is  precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solu- 
tion by  adds;  and  as  to  the  darkening,  I  think 
I  shall  be  able  to  show  it  is  caused  1^  the  ad* 
mixture  of  chloride  of  silver. 

Now  for  the  other  part  ci  the  ea^periment  t-^ 

M  After  the  other  part  has  stood  a  few  hours, 
filter  and  preserve  the  olear  liquid ;  this  will 
be  found  to  have  the  metallio  taste  of  sUver^ 
with  that  of  the  white  of  a  very  fresh  $gg 
boiled  until  not  quite  Set/' 

Any  one  having  to  wash  free  nitrate  of  silver 
out  of  a  ourdy  or  spongy  predpitate,  will  soon 
discover  it  to  be  a  difficult  and  tedious  opera* 
tion;  and  probably  the ''  metallio  taste,"  in  this 
instance,  was  owing  to  imperfect  wadiing ;  as 
to  the  other  taste^  I  must  exclaim,  with  the 
patriarch  Job  (vi.  6),—^'  Is  there  any  taste  in 
the  white  of  an  egg  ?" 

"The  above  experiments,"  Mr. Keene asserts, 
"  answer  both  the  first  and  second  queries ;  for 
they  not  only  show  that  there  is  a  union  with 
the  nitrate  of  silver  (?),  but  that  it  is  a  ohe^ 
mical  one." 

This  inference,  I  maintain,  is  erroneous. 

3td  Query.  Can  there  be  such  a  thing  as 
albuminate  of  silver  ? 

"  The  reply  must  be  in  the  affirmative, 
shown  as  follows  i — 

"  Exp.  8.  Predpitate  oxide  of  silver  from 
&  solution  of  nitrate. by  lime^wat^ ;  wadii  and 
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place  some  in  distilled  water,  and  let  it  remain 
several  hours,  &c.y  filter,  and  add  albumen: 
an  opacity,  or  slight  milldness,  will  soon  be 

apparent,  &c This  may  fairly  be  called 

albuminate  of  silver.  This,  however,  I  do  not 
thin]^  is  the  compound  produced  in  the  Pother- 
gill  Process." 

The  decompositions  of  this  experiment  may, 
I  think,  be  explained  thus  > — 
V  Oxide  of  silver  is  slightly  soluble  in  water ; 
and  the  albumen  contains  chloride  of  sodium, 
&c. :  1  equivalent  of  silver  combines  with  1 
of  chlorine  from  the  chloride  of  sodium ;  and  the 
equivalent  of  oxygen  thus  liberated  combines 
with  the  equivalent  of  sodium,  as  seen  by  the 
symbols : — 

Ag^O ^HO 

Na^Cl 
or,     AgO+NaCl+HO=AgCa+NaO,  HO. 

This  explanation  is  only  a  suggestion,  and 
.wUl  form  a  fedr  point  for  attack.  The  experi- 
ment made  witJi  pure  albumen  would  prove 
the  truth  at  once ;  but  I  have  not  had  time  to 
try  it :  my  reason  for  thinking  chloride,  and 
not  albuminate  of  silver,  is  formed,  is  based 
upon  the  principle  that  the  more  unstable  salts 
are  not  formed  in  the  presence  of  strong  adds 
and  bases. 

4th  Query — Does  albumen  act  merely  by 
apposition  ? — , 

"Is  theoretically  answered  negatively  by 
previous  experiments,  but  practicaUy,  I  think, 
not  entirely  so." 

This  remark  is  beyond  my  comprehension ; 
and  I  must  leave  it,  not  knowing  what  is 
meant;  but  when  we  are  told  "tiiat  a  35- 
grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  dropped  into 
prepared  albumen  is  only  precipitated  where 
they  first  come  in  contact,"  I  own  I  am  amused 
witii  the  simplicity  (which  is  always  charming) 
of  the  remark.  One  of  the  first  principles  of 
chemical  action  is,  that  combination  only  takes 
place  between  atoms  at  insensible  distances. 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  how  this  noble  experi- 
ment can  be  applied  to  the  process ;  but  then 
this  want  of  perception  is  most  likely  my  mis- 
fortune, in  not  being  able  to  understand  **  the 
formation  of  a  highly  sensitive  chemical  com- 
pound, which  also  mechanically  retains  a  por- 
tion of  fi^e  nitrate  of  silver  excluded  from  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  pores  of  the 
eoUodion  film."  K  Jlir.Keene,  whose  acquaint- 
ance I  do  not  enjoy,  would  kindly  enlighten 
me,  I  should  feel  greatly  obliged. 

Some  remarks,  signed  by  "  Ahaibxtb,"  ap- 
pear, in  my  humble  opinion,  fiEir  more  correct, 
and  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  the  theory 
of  the  process.  He  says — and  I  think  with 
truth — that  no  albuminate  of  silver  (or,  as  Mr. 
Keene  would  call  it,  <<  albumino«nitrate   of 


silver  ")  is  formed.  My  reason  for  agreeing  with 
him  is  based  on  the  following  experiment  :— 

K  we  mix  solutions  of  albumen  and  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  thoroughly  wash  the  precipitate 
formed  with  hot  distilled  water,  then  treat  a 
portion  of  it  with  boiling  concentrated  nitric 
add,  we  find  the  greater  part  is  dissolved,  or, 
more  correctly  speaking,  decomposed;  iJiere 
remains,  however,  a  curdy  predpitate,  whidi 
we  find  to  consist  of  chloride  of  silver.  Now 
it  is  clear  that,  if  any  albuminate  of  silver  was 
present  in  the  original  predpitate,  it  would  be 
decomposed  by  the  nitric  add,  giving  rise  to 
nitrate  of  silver,  which  would  be  found  in  the 
filtrate :  but,  on  adding  hydrochloric  add  no 
predpitate  is  formed ;  therefore  we  may  con- 
dude  that,  upon  mixing  solutions  of  albumen 
and  nitrate  of  silver,  we  obtain  a  predpitate 
consisting  of  coagulated  albumen  and  chloride 
(and  phosphate  and  carbonate,  which  are  not 
called  in  question)  of  silver ;  and  of  course  the 
reaction  would  be  alike  on  the  sendtive  plate 
and  in  the  test  tube. 

The  '*  moral,"  then,  I  would  deduce,  is,  to 
try  and  render  a  simple  process,  if  possible, 
still  more  so,  and  to  divest  the  mind  of  all 
useless  minutiae,  and,  above  all,  erroneous 
theories. 

Lastiy,  if  I  am  wrong  in  my  eondudons,  no 
one  will  be  more  glad  of  correction  than 

J  AXES  Balt. 

P.  S.  There  are  many  more  points  for  discos- 
don  in  Mr.  Eeene's  letter,  but  I  fear  mine  is 
already  too  long ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  notice 
them  now. 

Proposal  to  test  Lenses. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal, 

Sm, — ^The  proposal  advanced  by  Mr.  Hard- 
wich  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Sodety  1 
think  a  most  excellent  one ;  at  the  same  time 
I  am  afraid  the  Council  of  the  Sodety  have 
imdertaken  a  most  extendve  task.  If  I  under- 
stood Mr.  H.  aright,  his  proposal  was  merely 
to  test  and  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  his 
method  of  making  photographic  pyroxyline: 
whether,  by  making  it  with  the  best  cotton 
wool  and  with  a  large  excess  of  diluted  sd-* 
phuric  add,  a  most  uniform,  fluid,  and  staUo 
collodion  could  not  be  made,  independent  of 
any  variety  in  the  ordinary  temperatures,  or  the 
proportions  of  the  solvents  or  of  the  iodizers; 
and  whether  by  this  method  a  most  perfect 
cure  is  not  offered  to  all  the  faults  of  ooUodion, 
namdy,  reticulations,  networks,  ciapiness,  ^c, 
&c. 

There  is,  however,  another  task  whidi  I  beg 
to  submit  to  the  Sodety,  which  I  am  sure 
all  photographers  would  hail  with  pleasare^ 
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ouBly,  to  undertake  to  pronoaiice  an  opinion 
aa  liieqiiafities  of  the  yariouB  competing  lenses 
now  in  the  market.  All  photographers  have 
not  the  means  of  purchasing  all  the  various 
a^itised  lenses,  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
which  works  the  sharpest,  the  quickest,  and 
giies  the  greatest  distance  least  out  of  focus. 
Here  are  now  no  less  than  three  Petzrals  by 
c€.ebrated  makers — ^his  own  optician,  Voigt- 
laader,  and  our  own  countryman  Ross.  I  have 
h«ard  it  whispered  (I  will  not  say  with  what 
iTith)  that  that  by  Ross  is  superior  to  that  of 
Petzval's  own  optician ;  if  such  is  the  fact,  it 
vould  be  fair  to  the  public  to  let  it  be  known. 
Ve  have,  besides,  the  patent  lens  of  Mr.  Grub, 
^ch  is  advertised  to  do  greater  things  than 
®y:  a  £ur  comparison  witii  the  others  would 
settle  the  point.  A  Committee  of  several  of 
our  first  photographers  would  soon  be  enabled 
to  pronounce  an  opinion,  and  their  trial  might 
be  exhibited  for  the  satisfection  of  the  photo- 
J^raphic  public. 

Fjlaxcib  G.  Eliot. 


Cemented  Achromatic  Lenses, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal. 

Feb.  14, 1859. 

Sib, — I  enclose  the  table  of  aberrations  for 
cemented  lenses,  with  an  explanation  of  a  new 
mode  of  computing  it,  and  place  it  at  your 

J.  T.  GODDABD. 

It  is  perhaps  a  singular  but  fortunate  con- 
^quenco  of  tiie  simple  law  of  refraction,  that 
f^ulates  the  transmission  of  light  through 
lenses,  that  the  important  effects  of  colour, 
aberration,  and  confdsion  admit  of  being  con- 
8HJered  and  rectified  independently  of  each 
other,  and  from  this  circumstance  calculation 
IB  much  facilitated.  Colour  and  aberration  affect 
the  formation  of  images  in  the  axis ;  but  these, 
with  the  peculiar  effect  termed  confusion,  have 
their  influence  in  modifying  the  formation  of 
u&ages  remote  from  the  axis. 

I  proposed,  in  my  last  communication,  to 
gi^e  the  abeirations  for  a  series  of  cemented 
•fiiiBes ;  and  as  these  were  computed  by  a  pro- 
<*w  that  gave  the  several  deviations  of  the 
i^y  in  its  passage  through  the  lens,  besides 
the  final  aberration,  it  might  be  as  well  to 
describe  it. 

Let  ACB  represent  a  double  object-glass  of 
similar  interior  curves,  exposed  to  parallel 
'ays :  when  the  refracted  ray  m  F  intersects 
l^e  axis  of  the  lens  at  its  principal  compound 
focus,  the  lens  is  said  to  bo  aplanatic,  or  with- 
out abenration ;  when  it  falls  short  of  it,  there 
«  positive  aberration ;  and  when  it  extends 


beyond  the  principal  focus,  there  is  negative 
aberration. 


Our  business  is,  therefore,  to  trace  the  ray 
R  B  through  its  successive  deviations  as  it 
passes  through  each  surface.  It  is  easily  seen 
that  it  will  have  three  deviations :  the  first  at 
B,  the  second  at  n,  the  interior  sur&ce,  and  the 
third  at  m,  the  point  of  emergence ;  then  there 
will  be  three  courses^  viz.  the  course  of  the 
ray  within  the  first  lens  B  n,  that  within  the 
second  lens  n  m,  and  that  pursued  by  the  ray 
after  emergence  m  F.  There  will  also  be  three 
incidences^ — the  first  (the  most  properly  so 
called)  at  B,  then  at  n  and  m :  and  in  working 
the  calculation  it  is  convenient  to  have  a  term  to 
designate  the  angle  at  which  a  line  drawn  right 
through  our  section  of  the  lens,  parallel  to  the 
axis,  and  at  any  given  distance  from  the  azis^ 
would  meet  the  first,  second,  and  third  sur&ces. 
I  have  chosen  the  term  curvity  for  this ;  so  that 
the  curvity  is  nothing  when  the  line  is  coin- 
cident with  the  axis  and  increases  as  the 
distance  from  the  axis  increases.  We  shaU  have 
to  determine  the  curvity  for  the  first,  second, 
and  third  surfaces,  for  a  line  drawn  through 
the  point  of  incidence,  having  a  given  distance 
A  B  from  the  axis ;  and  as  we  are  neglecting 
for  the  present  the  effect  of  ihichuss,  n  and 
m,  the  last  two  points  of  incidence,  are  taken 
as  equally  distant  from  the  axis  with  B :  hence 
our  deteHimiation  wiU  only  be  approximate. 
If  we  took  the  trouble  to  discover  the  slight 
diminution  of  distance  that  the  ray  undergoes  in 
its  transit  frx>m  surface  to  surface,  and  entered 
these  distances  for  the  second  and  third  surfaces 
when  computing  the  curvity,  the  result  would 
be  perfectly  accurate.  In  the  discovery  of  the 
deviation,  the  refracting  angle  is  the  actual 
result  that  arises,  and  the  deviation  is  found  by 
taking  the  difference  between  the  angle  of  re- 
fraction and  the  angle  of  incidence.  It  will 
be  convenient  to  adopt  the  foUowing  abbrevi- 
ations : — Rad.,  radius  of  lens ;  surf.,  surface ; 
inc.,  incidence;  ref.  in.,  r^raoting  index; 
relat.  in.,  relative  index ;  dist.,  distance  frx>m 
axis ;  log.,  logarithm. 

The  term  mean  curvity  will  apply  to  the 
average  curvity  between  any  two  points  in  the 
BOifaoe  of  the  lens :  thus  the  inclination  of  the* 
chord  6  m  is  equal  to  the  mean  of  the  oorvity 
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for  c  and  that  of  m ;  and  the  curvity  being 
nothing  at  c,  the  mean  curvity  between  the 
given  points  will  bo  half  the  curvity  at  m. 

The  values  of  the  several  quantities  will  be 
as  follows : — 

Refractive  index  plate  gla8S=l'jlO  and  its  log 
•17H977. 

RefracrtiTe  index  light  flint=l'580  and  its  log 
•ID8057. 

Bdlatiye  index,  from  plate  to  flint=-p^.-.T  =1-0404 

and  its  log  -OiyCSl. 

Distance  ray  from  axis  A  B= 1-5  in.  log  -176091. 

^      .^  .^     .        sinDO^xdist 
Curvity,  its  sin= , — -« — 

Ist  incidence =l8t  curvity,  since  the  direct  ray  RB 
is  parallel  to  axis. 

J  st  deviation = the  difference  between  the  angle  of 
incidence  and  the  angle  of  refraction,  the  sine  of  the 

angle  of  refraction  being=    t.-.,> 

1st  course = to  the  1st  deviation,  since  the  incident 
light  is  parallel  to  the  axis. 

2nd  mcidence=2nd  curvity  increased  by  the  Ist 
deviation  in  the  case  before  us. 

2nd  deviation =to  the  difference  between  the  2nd 
incidence  and  the  2nd  refracting  angle,  the  sine  of 

the  latter  being  =  —T^ynn. — '    -^^^  deviation  is  from 

llie  axis. 

2nd  course = to  the  difference  between  the  Ist  and 
2nd  deviation  in  the  case  before  us,  and  its  direction 
towards  the  axis. 

3rd  incidence = to  the  sum  of  the  2nd  course  and 
13rd  curvity  when  the  3rd  surface  is  convex,  but  the  dif- 
ference when  the  surface  is  concave. 

3rd  deviation = the  difference  between  the  3rd  inci- 
dence and  the  3rd  refracting  angle,  the  sine  of  the 
latter  being = sine  3rd  incx  refract  index  flint. 

Total  deviation = 3rd  deviation  plus  2nd  course. 
Mean  curvity =4  the  third  curvitv. 

Angle  F  vi  C=90°  minus  the  sum  of  the  mean  cur- 
vity and  total  deviation  when  the  surface  is  convex, 
but  90°  minus  the  difference  between  the  mean  curvity 
and  the  total  deviation  when  the  surface  is  concave. 

Focus  of  extreme  rays= 

secant  mean  curvity  X  dist  X  sin  ^  m 

sin  total  deviation 

Focus  of  central  rays = refractive  focus  of  convex  and 
concave  lens  multiplied  together  and  divided  by  their 
difference. 

Aberration = to  the  difference  between  the  focus  for 
extreme  rays  and  that  for  central. 

We  will  illustrate  the  working  of  the  formoln  by 
taking  a  particular  case,  say  the  lens  or  compound  in 
^e  table  whose  aberration  appears  a  minimum.  That 
case  gives  us  the  following  data : — ^Radius  of  outside  of 
plate  lens  8*2  in.  convex;  radii  of  interior  surfaces 
5*049  in. ;  radius  of  outside  of  flint  108*1  convex. 

The  aberration  being  supposed  to  be  unknown,  it  is 
required  to  find  it,  for  a  ray  1*5  in.  from  the  axis.  "We 
have — 


Geo  focus  plate  lens= 


8-2x5-049x2 


«-2+5-04y 


=6-25. 


fi^t        ii-  *  1         1081x5049x2    ,^.^o 
Geo  focus  flmt  ^^*=-i^iZ'5-Qf^=^0'5&^ 

The  proportion  of  these  two  foci  59  to  100 
sufficiently  satisfies  the  condition  for  coincidence 
«f  the  visual  and  actinic  rays  for  photography, 


Tvith  the  materials  in  question,  though  for  a 
telescope  it  would  require  to  ho  nearly  62  ^» 
100.  The  radii  in  the  table  have  been  so  im- 
puted as  to  produce  exactly  the  same  fod  t^ 
those  just  shown,  and  consequently  the  refrac- 
tive and  compound  focus  of  each  lens  -vvlI  h 
the  same,  viz. — 

6*25 

Refractive  focus  plate  lens =-^,=G' 1274  umha. 

^  -olO 

•500 

10'593 
Refractive  focus  flint  lon8= — ^--.  =9*1319  inches. 

•i>80 


•duo 


^  ,  .  6^1274x9-03I9_,^...u 

Compound  focus=,^.^^^,^_^.^^^-186.-k 

These  foci,  therefore,  are  common  to  oath 

lens  and  compoimd  in  the  subjoined  table,   h 

accordance  with  the  formula  we  proceed  with 

the  logarithmic  computations. 

I/)g  dist  +  log  sin  90°  lO'llCm 

Lyr  rad  1st  surf --Oia^K 


9-202277 
Tlii^  is  sine  of  10°  32'  25"  the  curvitv  anil  inc 

JSiue  inc "...    0-2j;2277 

Log  ref  in  plate  lens,  air  into  glass  ...  —'\16\)*il 


o-o8r;)m> 


O        I        II 

Till 3  is  sine  of      0  57  29    the  refrae.  Z 
Inc     10  32  25 


1st  deviation 


3  34  56    towards  axis. 


Log  dist  +  log  sin  90°  iOiTOlK'I 

Log  rad  2nd  surface    — •7lX^^'-> 


n 


This  is  sine  of    17  16  58    the  2nd  currity. 
1st  deviation...      3  34  56 


2nd  inc 20  51  54 

Sine  2nd  inc    O-Solt;^! 

Log  rclat  index,  rarer  into  denser     ...   — 'OlOCJ^l 


953m'i 


This  is  sine  of 


O        i 

19  54 


2    the  iJnd  rcfra?  Z 


2nd  inc 20  51  54 


2nd  deviation . . 
1st  deviation  ... 


57  52    from  the  axis. 
3  34  56    towanis  the  aids. 


2nd  course 2  37    4 


Log  dist  +  log  sin  90°  1017^1 

LogradSrd  surface    -208S81*'' 

Tliis  is  sine  of      0  47  42    the  3rd  curvity. 
2nd  course 2  37    4 


3rd  inc    3  24  46 

Sine  of  3rd  inc   - 8774^2?; 

Log  ref  in  flint  lens,  glass  into  air    ...  +"19W>5< 

89rJ38.> 
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nusisnneof     %  2Si  h 
Wmt  3  24  46 


nrddmation...     1  TiO    3 
'indooone 2  37    4 


towards  axis. 


TotAidcmtaon      4  30    7  .and  Z  at  F. 
Half  3rd  curritj       23  51    or  mean  cuiritj. 

450  58 
IK)    0    0 


Zm.    80    0    2    orF9»C. 

Sannt  mean  currity    lOOOOOlO 

I^dirt -176091 

8in^w  9-906344 


8iae  total  deriation 


10-174445 
-8-904352 


Thii  u  log  of    18-625    focus  outside  rays. 
ficffocos    ...     18-624 


1-270093 


AberratioQ         -001 

Having  illustrated  tho  mode  of  finding  the 
aberration,  I  subjoin  the  table  computed  by 
tho  same  moans : — 


RvUmofj      Ridii 
iPtatelcm;    interior 
'  coores.  j  •orfaccs. 


loches. 

r.<j 

02 
G4 
«■« 
«H 
70 
7-i 
7-4 

7im 

7-8 
80 
«-2 

H-4    • 
Hi} 


Inehea. 

6-523 

6-301 

6-106 

5-935 

5782 

5-645 

5-522 

5-409 

5-297 

5-214 

5128 

5-049 

4-l>70 

4-908 


Radina 

outaideof 

nine 


Indiea. 
28-19 
33-23 
39-92 
49-22 
6305 

a'>-78 

130O 
254-0 
Plane. 
3340 
161-3 
1081 
82-29 
67-02 


Focua  ci 

np 
rs  UMh 
ftomazia. 


Inehea. 

18171 
18-236 
18-296 
18349 
18-397 
18-438 
18-477 
18-514 
18-546 
18-574 
18-601 
18-(i25 
18-649 
18-669 


Inehea. 
•463 

-;«8 

•329 
•275 
-227 

•186 
-147 
•110 
•078 
-050 
■023 
•001 
•02o 
•04.'> 


C-ntral  pencil,  18-634,  focus  for  thin  lens ;  ratio  of 

Jeometric-al  focua  of  plate  and  flint,  59  to  100;  index 

f  plate,  1-510 ;  ditto  flint,  1580 ;  radii  of  flint  in  3rd 

V'lumn  concaTO  above  the  word  Plane  and  convex 


>'iOW. 


J.  T.  GoddAbd. 


On  the  Fading  of  Positives. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal . 

Bagneres  de  Bigorro. 

March  7th,  1850. 
/»rB, — On  perusing  my  late  communication 
With  regard  to  the  fading  of  positives,  I  fear 
that  I  hardly  conveyed  a  clear  notion  of  the 
^iieory  I  had  formed  on  the  subject,  in  that  I 
•^ve  laid  too  great  stress  on  the  action  of  car- 
nonic  acid,  as  if  its  presence  were  essential  to 
^he  change  described,  whereas  I  only  desire  to 
liiat  that  it  may  posiibly  accelerate  that  change, 


which  would  equally  proceed,  though  more 
slowly,  without  it. 

I  see  also  that  through  an  onussion  (whether 
on  my  part  or  on  that  of  the  printer  I  know 
not),  the  last  sentence  of  the  same  letter  has  been 
left  unfinished,  and  is  consequently  without 
any  meaning.  After  washing  away  all  traces 
of  the  copper  salt  from  the  proof,  I  desired  to 
add,  that  a  dilute  solution  of  the  hydrosul- 
phate  of  ammonia  should  be  poured  over  the 
face  of  the  picture,  which  at  once  changes 
from  white  to  a  fine  bistre ;  after  which  it  may 
be  washed  and  dried,  and  is,  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  see,  permanent. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  above  treat- 
ment might  soften  and  improve  some  negatives. 

F.  Maxwell-Ltte. 


South  Kensington  Museum, 

Air  important  collection,  lent  by  Mathew 
Urielli,  Esq.,  of  antique  and  other  engraved 
gems  and  cameos,  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
Museum,  South  Kensington. 

It  comprises  nearly  500  specimens,  many  of 
great  excellence  and  value,  including  upwards 
of  350  of  those  recently  dispersed  at  the  sale 
of  the  Hertz  Collection.  There  arc  examples 
of  the  best  periods  of  Greek  and  Groco-Koman 
work,  also  some  of  the  Cinque-ccnto  in  settings 
of  the  time. 

The  reception,  on  loan,  of  fine  works  of  art, 
from  private  persons  who  arc  mlling  to  give 
the  public  some  benefit  from  their  coUeotions^ 
is  a  characteristic  of  tho  Museum  of  Art  at 
South  Kensington. 


GL^VSGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Begulatiotis  of  Photographic  Exhibition  to  he 
held  in  the  Gfafleri/,  No,  67  Buchanan  Street, 
during  the  month  of  April,  1859. 

Every  description  of  photographic  pictures 
will  be  admissible ;  but  not  more  than  twenty 
portrait  specimens  to  be  admitted  from  any  one 
exhibitor.  It  is  recommended  that  all  pictures 
be  fhimed  and  glazed.  The  name  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  process,  the  artist,  the  owner,  and  if 
for  sale,  tho  price,  to  be  marked  upon  the  back 
of  each  picture. 

A  list  of  the  photographs  sent  must  be  en- 
cIo.sed  in  the  ease,  and  a  duplicate  list  forwarded 
by  post  to  Mr.  Barb,  the  acting  Secretary, 
No.  1  llcnfield  Street,  Glasgow. 

Pictures  touched  by  the  brush  to  be  so  de- 
scribed. 

A  commission  of  10  per  cent,  will  be  charged 
upon  all  sales  of  pictures. 
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It  is  requested  that  all  works  intended  for 
exhibition  be  sent,  carriage  paid,  to  the  rooms, 
No.  67  Buchanan  Street,  on  Friday  the  25th, 
or  Saturday  the  26th,  March ;  and  at  the  dose 
of  the  Exhibition  they  will  be  carefully  re- 
packed, and  returned  carriage  free. 

A.  A.  Feeguson,  1  Joint 
John  H.  Babh,    j  Sees, 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  Beginner  (Bristol). — To  avoid  getting  the  hypo 
on  yoiir  fingers,  vou  will  find  it  oonyenient  to  have  a 
second  bath,  made  with  a  saturated  solution  of  hypo, 
and  plunge  your  picture  into  it  in  the  same  way  as  you 
do  the  collodion  plates  into  the  nitrate  bath.  As  the 
bath  becomes  consumed  by  waste,  fill  it  up,  but  do  not 
throw  away  the  old  solution.  Bv  long  immersion  in 
such  a  bath,  you  will  find  it  will  intensify  a  picture, 
and  convert  an  over-exposed  or  faint  negative  into  a 
good  printing  plate. 

P.  (Teheran). — ^Your  communication,  with  the  en- 
closures of  photographic  views  of  ruins  from  Persepolis 
and  the  residence  of  the  Russian  Ambassador  at  Te- 
heran, have  been  received.  Endeavours  shall  be  made 
to  aoooniplish  your  wish  through  the  means  of  the 
Foreign  Office. 

H.  Gwdvio  (Mourtrath). — Not  only  was  the  Journal 
sent,  according  to  your  request,  but  on  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  our  Publishers  sent  duplicate  copies ;  your 
own  postage  stamps,  however,  have  not  come  to  hand. 
Observe,  the  address  should  bo  Red  lion  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C.,  not  Red  Lion  Square,  W.C. 

W.  B.  {Salisbury). — 1.  A  solution  of  sugar-of-milk 
will  have  much  the  same  action  as  whey  or  serum  of 
milk.  2.  You  should  use  glacial  acetic  acid,  which,  if 
of  the  proper  strength,  should  become  solid  like  ice  at 
a  temperature  of  S5°.  3.  You  may  use  the  dish  you 
describe ;  but  glass  dishes  are  now  to  be  procured  very 
cheap,  made  without  join.  4.  Several  friends  speak 
well  of  the  turpentine-paper  process ;  but  we  have  not 
ourselves  had  actual  experience  to  give  you  the  infor- 
mation you  require.  For  calotype  pictures,  certainly, 
Turner's  paper  is  to  be  depended  on. 

Iris. — ^Beyond  the  communications  in  past  Numbers 
of  this  Journal,  we  can  give  you  no  information  on  the 
subject  of  colour  naturally  produced  in  photography. 
We  have  now  before  us,  however,  a  valued  specimen, 
taken  in  the  year  1852,  in  which  at  least  five  tints  are 
naturally  represented.  At  that  period,  soon  after  the 
introduction  of  collodion,  and  when  positives  on  glass 
were  much  sought  after,  such  productions  were  not 
unusual  Then  the  chemicals  employed  were  often  home- 
made, and,  no  doubt,  were  subject  to  much  variation. 
In  the  collodion  used  upon  this  particular  specimen, 
fluoride  of  potassium  was  used,  as  well  as  iodide  and 
bromide.  There  was  also  a  small  portion  of  araenic, 
which  some  writers  about  tliat  time  had  recommended 
aa  prodooing  particular  results.  The  arsenic  was  com- 
bined in  the  form  of  arscniate  of  quinine,  a  substance 
used  in  medicine. 

J,  W,  B. — 'For  the  means  of  takine  instantaneous 
pictures,  we  must  refer  you  to  our  back  Numbers.  One 
of  the  best  pictures  of  this  sort  was  exhiMtod  at  the 
lat«  Exhibition  (No.  290)  by  Mr.  Downee,  of  the  Pho- 
tographic Inatitution,  New  ftoad  Street 


F.  B.  Moultrie  (Bengal).^k  Member  of  the  Pho- 
tographic Society  residing  abroad  does  not  pay  kq 
amiual  subscription  to  the  Society.  The  Journal  it 
supplied  gratmtously  during  the  first  year,  but  not 
afterwards.    Your  request  shall  be  attended  to. 

J.  M.  8.  B. — "  SiE, — In  preparing  some  Fothergill 
plates  the  other  day,  I  used  albumen  propared  with 
ammonia.  The  albumen  solution  had  a  milky  appear- 
ance, though  well  filtered ;  and  the  pictures  were  co- 
vered with  a  number  of  very  small  transparent  spots 
on  developing. 

"  I  have  prepared  a  number  of  plates  before  with 
albumen  and  distilled  water  only,  which  gave  beautiful 
results.    Therefore  I  would  be  glad  to  know— 

"1.  If  there  is  any  real  advantage  in  using  imi- 
monia,  and  if  it  always  makes  the  preservative  solutios 
milky -looking. 

"i5.  I  see  both  resin  and  ammonia  recommended 
for  making  a  short  collodion.  Do  you  recommend 
either  ?    Will  the  ammonia  not  make  the  film  crack? 

''  3.  A  saturated  solution  of  salt  is  recommended  for 
giving  extra  sensibility  to  the  collodion.  Is  the  salt 
to  be  dissolved  in  water,  or  alcohol  ?  and  is  there  no 
better  substance  for  the  purpose?  A  very  sensitiTe 
collodion  is  most  desirable  for  the  dry  process,  eTen 
though  it  had  no  keeping  properties  (before  using),  a« 
it  might  be  made  as  it  is  wanted. 

"  By  kindly  answering  these  queries,  you  will  mucli 
oblige  vour  subscriber  from  the  first, 

"J.M.S.B;' 

1.  You  will  be  successful  by  simply  using  the  albu- 
men and  water. 

2.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  collodion  which  is  the 
most  sensitive  used  wet,  also  retains  the  same  qualities 
when  used  dry.  A  porous  collodion  has  always  been 
recommended  for  the  various  dry  processes ;  but  recent 
experiments  seem  to  prove  that,  if  tlie  ordinary  ct>l- 
lodion  retaining  some  tenacity  be  used,  much  more 
rapidity  of  action  is  secured.  There  is,  however,  a 
difficulty  in  causing  it  to  adhere  sufficiently  to  the  glass : 
and  tliis  has  been  remedied  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  running  round  the  prepared  dry  plate  a  narrow 
edging  of  a  solution  of  gutta-percha. ' 

•i  in  our  own  hands,  the  use  of  iodide  of  ammo- 
nium witli  a  small  portion  of  bromide,  say  1  grain  of 
the  latter  to  the  ounce,  has  produced  all  the  rapidity 
wliich  has  been  required. 


We  are  indebted  to  Sir  J.  Josoelyn  Coghill,  Bart. 
Vice-President  of  the  Dublin  Photographic  Society, 
for  a  very  interesting  account  of  his  photographic  tour 
on  the  coast  of  Spain ;  a  wish  to  give  it  to  our  reader? 
intact  renders  it  needful  to  postpone  its  appearance 
until  our  next  issue. 

Notice  of  Stereoscope  waiting  for  the  woodcut. 


The  length  of  the  Report  of  the  Prooeedings  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Scotland  renders  it  needful 
for  us  to  postpone  several  Ck>rrespondentB  until  our 
next  Number. 


Letters  of  inquiry  to  the  Editor  can  only  be  answered 
through  the  medium  of  Answers  to  Correspondents. 


All  Communications  for  the  Joumal  should  be  ad- 
dressed totheEditor,  at  thePnbliahen*,  Mmmv-Tatmb 
and  Francis,  Bed  lion  Court,  Fleet  Staoeat^  i&C 
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PHOTOGBAPmC  SOCIETY,  LONDON. 

ObDINAST  GsNXBAL  MEETHrG. 

Apbil  5, 1859. 

Chasleb  B.  YioHOLBSy  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  Y.P., 
in  the  Chair. 

The  Minates  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read 
asd  oonfirmed. 

JofiUH  Spode,  Esq.,  of  Hawkeyard  Park, 
Staffordshire,  was  elected  a  Member  of  .the 
Society. 

Mr.  Batton,  of  Jersey,  exhibited  a  model  of 
a  boat  built  for  photographic  purposes,  and  the 
Secretary  read  a  oommimication  Uiereon  to  the 
Society  as  follows : — 

Jeney,  April  2nd,  1859. 

IkseripHon  of  the  Model  of  a  Photographic 

Boat. 

Photographic  travelling  vans,  of  various 
forms  have  been  constructed,  in  which  a  pho- 
^^^pher,  together  with  a  friend  or  assistant, 
coold  hve  as  they  journeyed  fix>m  place  to 
place;  but  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
^7  account  of  a  Photoobaphic  Boat,  in  which 
^  or  two  photographers,  and  a  waterman, 
coold  spend  a  few  weeks  in  the  summer 
nicnths,  living  entirely  on  board,  and  taking 
news  as  they  navigated  a  river,  lake,  or 
estuary. 

The  model  exhibits  a  three-masted  schooner 
^[iDstrQcted  for  the  above  purpose,  and  pro- 
^^  with  two  cabins,  one  for  the  man,  the 
^er  for  the  photographers.  She  is  contrived 
*>  tt  to  draw  very  littte  water,  to  row  or  tow 
^^>  and  at  the  same  time  sail  well,  if  re- 
qiiiied.  Her  lengtii  is  40  ft.,  breadth  7  ft., 
Mid  draught  of  water  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  6  in.. 


as  required.  The  bottom  is  everywhere  flat 
transversely,  but  has  a  sheer  longitudinally. 
The  sides  are  npright  like  those  of  a  box.  The 
ends  are  symmetrical.  The  draught  of  water 
depends  on  the  depth  of  the  false  keel,  and  is 
reduced  to  1  ft.  if  that  is  removed.  The  masts 
can  be  lowered  or  taken  down  when  passing 
under  a  bridge. 

Although  the  construction  is  peculiar,  yet  it 
is  such  as  can  be  proved  to  combine  great  sta- 
bility under  canvas,  with  power  of  holding  a 
good  wind,  if  sufficient  depth  of  keel  is  given 
to  the  boat ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  bow  and  stem,  8  or  9  knots  an 
hour  could  be  got  out  of  the  boat  in  a  tolerable 
breeze.  The  mode  of  construction  is  also  very 
economical,  since  no  curved  timbers  are  re- 
quired,— all  the  wood  being  straight,  and  the 
upright  sides  bolted  to  the  floors  with  iron 
knees. 

The  cost  of  such  a  boat,  built  of  the  best 
materials  and  in  the  best  style,  would  not 

exceed  £50. 

Thoicas  SuTTOir. 

Messrs.  Burfield  and  Bouch  exhibited  a 
registered  tent  and  a  new  folding  camera  of 
ingenious  construction,  with  a  Boss  orthogra- 
pluc  lens.  It  consists  primarily  of  a  light  box 
about  1  foot  8  long  by  14  inches  square,  having 
the  top  and  one  side  hinged,  and  mounted  on  a 
firm  tripod.  By  means  of  a  couple  of  slender 
rods  and  light  proof  covering,  it  can  be  in- 
stantly converted  into  a  room  large  enough  to 
work  12x10  plates  with  ease:  light  is  ad- 
mitted through  a  pane  of  orange-coloured  glass 
placed  in  front,  and  an  aperture  at  the  top  en- 
sures perfect  ventilation.  When  not  in  use,  the 
whole  of  the  apparatus  required  on  a  journey 
can  be  packed  inside.  The  extra  weight  of  the 
covering  is  about  5  lbs. 
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The  Chaibmak  said  that,  speakiiig  from  his 
own  experience,  haying  been  in  many  parts  of 
the  world,  travelling  by  boat  was  a  very  plea- 
sant mode  of  travelling,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
advantage  of  carrying  photographic  apparatus 
in  that  way. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following  list 
of  Members  of  the  Society  who  had  accept- 
ed the  office  to  serve  on  the  Ck>llodion  Com- 
mittee:— 

Mr.  Bedford ;  Dr.  Diamond ;  Professor  De  la 
Motte;  3i[r.  Penton;  Mr.  Frith;  Mr.  Hnghes, 
Strand;  Mr.  liewellyn ;  Mr.  Mayall;  Count  de 
Montizon ;  Mr.  Morgan,  Bristol ;  Mr.  Bobin- 
.Bon,  Leamington;  Mi.  Bosling ;  Mr.  Thnrston 
Thompson ;  Mr.  White ;  and  Mr.  Williams, 
.  Regent  Street. 

Mr.  Malonb  suggested,  the  addition  to  the  Col- 
lodion Conmiittee  of  Mr.  Story  Maskelyne,  who 
WMA  one  of  the  fiist  to  draw  attention  to  tke  pro- 
MJe  imp<»tance  of  the  addition  of  bromides  widi 
iodides ;  of  Mr.  Haisch  of  Middlesex  Hospital, 
who  has  devoted  great  attention  to  matters  of  the 
land ;  and  of  Mr.  SpiUer,  who  was  well  known ; 
and  there  would  then  be  three  chemists  upon  the 
Committee. 

Mr.  Habdwioh  assented  to  i^e  addition,  stating 
his  belief  that  it  would  give  satisfiiotion,  and  that 
that  satisfsetion  would  oe  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  names  upon  the  Committee. 

The  Chairman  stated  that,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
for  the  advantage  of  the  Society  and  for  the  art  of 
photography  that  there  should  be  as  much  light  of 
science  thrown  upon  the  subject  as  possible,  if  the 
three  gentlemen  named  did  not  object,  their  names 
woula  be  added  by  the  Council ;  and  so  they  would 
itave  been  without  the  subject  having  been  Drought 
l^ore  the  Meeting,  if  Mr.  Malone  had  been  good 
enough  to  have  communicated  with  the  Council 
or  with  Mr.  Hardwich  upon  the  subject 

Mr.  Le  Neve  Fobteb  said  that  the  Meeting  was 
proceeding  irregularly.  The  Council  were  very 
desirous  of  falling  in  with  the  views  of  the  Sodetv 
.«t  large ;  yet  still  it  was  the  dntv  of  the  Council, 
and  not  the  duty  of  a  meeting  oi  the  Society,  un- 
less specially  convened,  to  appoint  a  committee. 

Mr.  Malone  suggested  that,  if  the  names  were 
not  added,  there  would  ensue  the  anomaly  of  a 
chemical  report  £rom  other  than  chemists,  and  was 
inoceedinff  to  move  aoeoxdingly,  but  was  stopped 
oy  the  Cnaiiman  stating  it  waa  unnecessaiy  to 
make  a  substantive  motion,  as  he  was  sure  the 
Council  would  attend  to  the  suggestion. 

The  Chairman  announced  the  presence  of  M. 
Voigthmder,  and  hoped  that  gentleman  intended 
to  impart  to  the  Meeting  some  of  the  knowledge 
-which  had  made  his  name  so  oelebrated  througn«- 
«at£nrope. 

M.  Voigtlandw  acknowledged  Hke  compliment 
by  A  bow. 

7  Mr.  KoosB  Fbnton  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
show  some  pictures  taken  by  Mr.  Thurston  Thomp- 
son hy  means  of  a  Ross's  lens  constructed  upon 
uie  principle  recommended  by  M.  Petsral,  whu^ 
were  all  that  could  be  deaiiedf  but  atatod  that 


there  was  a  gentleman  present  who  was  better 
able  to  speak  of  them. 
The  Secretary  than  read  the  foUowing  letter:— 

No.  6  Bunsz  Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
MaiGh28,16de. 

Mt  jmAX,  Db.  DiAicoiTD, — Having  recdTed 
an  invitation  from  M.  Yoigtknder  to  be  pre- 
sent at  a  comparison  between  one  of  his  lenses 
and  one  of  Professor  Fetzval's,  at  M.  Clandet's  i 
gallery,  I  think  it  would  be  interesting  to  yon 
to  know  the  opinion  I  arrived  at.  i 

The  fiiBt  tnal  was  with  two  view  lenses  of 
the  same  diameter  (3  inches)  by  each  maker,  ! 
and  the  text  of  the  '  Times '  newspaper  plaoed 
at  a  distance  from  the  lens  of  7  ft.  4in.'tlie 
centre  object  to  focus  upon  being  the  illustra- 
tion of  &e  clock  and  book  of  the  <  Times' 
newspaper.     To  make  the  trial  perfectly  fidr, 
I  was  not  told  which  lens  was  in ;  but  on  view- 
ing the  text  through  each  in  soooession,  I  bad 
no  difficulty  in  fixing  upon  that  which  appeared 
to  me  to  give  the  best  general  definition,  the 
sharpest  image,  both  in  the  centre  of  the  field 
and  at  the  extreme  edge,  besides  ihe  pover, 
which  is  so  desirable,  of  at  once  putting  the 
lens  upon  the  sharpest  focus.     It  proved  to  be 
M.  Yoigtlander's.    Afterwards  I  found  tiiat 
Professor  Petzval's  lens  required  twice  the 
additional   distance  for   obtaining   a  correct 
image  of  the  extreme  edge,  as  compared  iritli 
the"  centre,  as  M.  Yoigtlander's. 

The   second  experiment  was  two  portrait 
lenses  by  each  maker,  of  tho  same  diameter; 
tested  as  before  upon  the  *  Times '  newq^aper 
plaoed  at  a  distance  of  24  inches,  each  lens  is 
a  camera  side  by  side,  having  the  groand  f^ 
in  each  cut  from  the  same  piece,  to  secure  per- 
fect imiformity.     Here,  again,  I  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  determining  that  which  appeared  to 
me  to  be  the  sharpest  in  every  way,  and  it  vas 
again  M.  Yoigtlander's.    I  was  also  impressed 
with  the  fact,  that  there  was  a  greater  amoost 
of  lig^t  in  this  gentleman'41  lens,  which  I  fono^ 
afterwards  has  been  oonfiimed  by  M.  Claadet 
in  0ome  experiments  he  made  betweeoi  thetvs 
lenses  with  his  dynaotinometer.  The  diapfazagD 
in  Profesaor'B  Petzval's  lens  was  2|^,  wUie  tbiii 
in  M.  Yoigtlander's  was  ^Hx  of  an  inch  widar. 
Afterwards  the  aecond  leas  of  Pxofeasor  Peti- 
val's  was  exchanged  against  the  second  lens  ^ 
M.  Yoigtlander's,  and  the  result  was  a  grestly 
improved  range.    In  conclusion,  I  would  TdU' 
tore  to  ejqpiBBB  the  <^nnioin  tiiat  M.  Yfiigi- 
lander's  mounting  is  prefsrable  to  that  of  Pio* 
femor  Petzval's,  the  latter  nuining  the  risk«i 
giving  oeeas&an  for  tiioae  points  and.  zmgp  ^ 
reflected  light  so  much  to  be  avaided  in  A^ 
mountingB  of  photogiaphio  lanaes. 

EdwabdKazv. 


J9ia9^1B6»0    JOUENAL  or  THE  FH0I06SJLFHIC  80GIETT. 


Thft  GSAimcAV  intiittted  ihftt  (Jm  letter  wat 
mdi§beilig  the  Gninion  of  themiter,  andaot  at 
thftcpnion  of  the  Society^  and  hoped  to  have  the 
•dtiikiSa  of  the  obaevfatkmB  of  M.  VotgOander 


Tknliieot  ntf  knaea  is  one  upon  whieh  flieat 
difference  Voprnkm  Biayariae,  hk  am^jftom 
tie  cocamatanoe  of  wluit  aationomen  aall  the 
pnonal  equation,  the  mode  of  oheemno^  but 
•ho  tke  eztteme  difficulty  of  m^lriup  the  lenaea 
tUpdecdj  alikey  and  the  faet  of  not  benig  dwaya 
peaieftfyaBeeeiaful ;  and  therefofe  it  wonM  be  ex- 
tnaielj  intavBiting  if  uty  gentleman  who  haa  made 
tbemjeei  of  leneea  hia  atudy,  will  now  make  le- 
parkB  that  may  lead  to  a  diacuasion  upon  a  snib- 
jfid  ivbieh  i^auy  wants  elucidation. 

ib.  Matau.  atated  that  aome  time  since  Mr. 
Ftnbeii  did  him  the  himoar  of  lendini^  him  one 
ofthaPettralleiiaeamadebyDietzler.  Mr.MayaU 
onfeily  examined  it  in  eompariaon  with  aoo&er 
of  the  aame  diameter  by  Voigthaider,  and  went 
25  c^faDy  thiongh  i  ,^Tjcp«m^U, 
fln^ta  aaoertain  that  the  cnrveac^  the  two  lenaet 
veie  the  flame,  becaoae  he  believed  it  had  been 
stated  that  M.  V oigtlander  had  deiriated  from  the 
fixnnda  whieh  M.  Petzval  had  &tst  given,  and 
that  oonaemzently  hia  lenaea  weie  not  of  the 
foahty  exhilxited  to  tfaia  Society,  and  iipon  which 
apspcrwaa  read  by  Hear  Paul  Pretsch.  Mr.Mayall 
hmA,  after  very  carefolly  meaavring  the  curvea, 
that  tiiere  waa  scarcely  any  deviation,  excent  that 
T^  die  Uuit  curve  there  waa  a  difEerenoe — ^tite  one 
hiiBg  17*60  and  the  otJier  18*0;  however,  in  teatiag 
tea  with  the  ^  Timee '  newspaper  and  some  other 
teila  of  asimilttr  kind-Hmd  a  very  excellent  one 
vai  a  lady's  dress  with  a  aauSl  diech — ^there  was 
BO  eoapaiison  in  point  of  quality :  Yoijftlander'B 
has  was  veiy  mnch  gnpenor :  m  fiici  it  was  so 
itteh  80^  that  it  had  been  Mr.  MfqraU's  intention  to 
pnmoee  an  examination  by  the  Society  into  the 
futtities  of  lenees.  Other  sodetiea  wen  doing 
something  of  the  Mnd ;  the  Photographic  Sociel^ 
(tf£dinhuzgii  had  had  some  experimenta;  and  this 
Society  ought  not  to  be  bdiind.  A  Committee 
onght  to  be  established  upon  precisely  the  same 
iMkg  stf  liie  Committee  to  examine  Collodion — 
thoer  ought  to  be  no  more  mystification-^every 
CDS  ought  to  know  what  lensea  or  series  of  lenses 
he  ou^t  to  adopt,  and  in  fhtuie  it  would  incite 
tke  opticians  to  ao  something  superior.  The  great 
fv^ity  of  a  lens,  and  of  Voigtlonder's  lens,  is  this 
--tUy  aae  of  veiy  short  fbca&  Mr.  Mayall  coold 
tudb  a  boy  in  two  months  to  grind  a  lens  of  a  lofiff 
^taas  that  would  take  a  good  picture ;  but  the  di> 
ficoky  is  to  make  a  lens  of  a  short  focus  to  cover 
a  laige  field.  By  short  focus  one  gets  an  increased 
stta  of  light;  and  if  you  reduce  the  aperture  so 
^  the  area  of  light  dudl  be  equivalent  to  the 
Vsa  of  lifl^t  in  a  long-^ocus  lens,  one  would  get 
that  which  is  techniedly  termed  fbre*depth.  He 
^*vald  SBggeat  Mr.  Maume  as  one  of  the  C<mb- 
inttae;  l&it  gentleman's  practical  experience  had 
ham  veiv  considerable.  He  (Mr.  Mayall)  did  not 
hum  wnether  Mr.  Claudet  was  a  member ;  but 
there  was  Mr.  Shadbolt  and  one  or  two  sDBntlemen, 
^0  would  form  a  nucleus.  Give  each  optician 
iioCfee  I9kat  he  should  send  to  tiier  Committee  Ms 
^  hit  prodnctioa  of  a  givan  diaaietsi^  than  let 


iha  Committee  aeleet  piamliciionily  from 
maker's  lenaea  anoiher  one,  so  aa  to  be  able  to  taat 
that  whidi  each  maker  profeasea  to  be  hia  very 
best  and  that  which  he  ordinarily  deliven  to  toe 
pablic.  By  that  mesna  we  shmild  enable  the 
photographer  whose  abilitiea  are  not  of  a  gieait 
calibre,  to  select  his  lenses^  which  were  none  a£ 
them  perfect,  everyone  of  iJiem  having  a  seria^of 
eoDca;  bnt  it  ia  to  give  the  maiitnnm  reanlts^ 
which  can  oiil;jr  be  obtained  by  a  number  of  g«n» 
tlemen  exaiwinrng  and  campaaing  them^  and  giving 
a  report  which  l£ia  Sodety  will  adopt  Six  yean 
ago,  when  this  Society  waa  held  at  tne  Society  of 
.£rts,  he  made  the  same  observationsb  Mr.  Mayall 
fdt  that  any  sentlemaa  efaooeiBg  to  advevtiBe  im 
thia  Jbomal  MLonU  advertise  on  the  outside  sheet 
and  not  in  the  interior.  It  waa  high  time  Khia 
sdentifie  journal  should  put  down  such  a  syataiiL 
For  the  future  the  aealpmg-knile  dsoald  lie  teed 
in  relation  to  many  of  the  ^afpeia  that  have  besA 
read.  Aa  we  know  that  thw  house,  like  anothaflr 
House,  ia  about  to  disperse^  and  as  summer^tinia 
ia  coming  we  ahaM  be  out  ast  diflforent  plaoea  eel^ 
leeting  the  beaaitiea  of  nstoze^  we  oufflit,  thetelota^ 
-to  have  one  or  two  lensea  that  we  know  aae  the 
beat  of  the  kind.  He  hoped  he  had  aadd  nothing 
which  miffht  mpear  invidioua  to  any  graiitkmaay 
and  if  he  had,  he  begged  to  apologizob  JBie  ain^ply 
had  a  desire  for  a  Committee  to  inquire  whieh  was 
the  beat  lens^  whether  that  of  Rosa,  VoigtUmder, 
or  She^ieid,  or  anybody  elae^and  therefore  morMl 
that  a  jUononittee  be  fermed,  naming  Mr.  Makm*^ 
My,  ^adbolt,  and  any  other  name  that  miglit 
saanest  itad^  with  power  to  add  to  their  numma 

Jne  Chaodcav  believed  that  would  be  acovrae 
quite  contrary  to  the  practice  of  all  scientifiB 
bodies  in  London,  itnd  ho  braved  of  Europe^  Jha 
a  body,  except  onderparticidar  cncuontinces,  they 
do  not  eiigage  to  pronounce  opinions  npon  mattsH 
muAi  aa  Mr.  Mimll  had  suggested.  That  it  waa 
eertremelv  desiiaole,  and  for  the  advaacement  ef 
seienoetnataucha  Committee  ahmild  be  appointed 
there  could  bene  doubt ;  but  if  amode  be  adopted 
with  a  view  to  extracting  aa  opinion  from  the 
Photographic  Society  tiiat  tiiis  or  that  lena  is  the 
best,  it  would  be  contmry  to  the  princinles  which 
regulate  scientific  soeietie&  Though  mere  could 
be  no  doubt  that  an  opinion  from*  a  Conmdttee  ef 
gentlemen  would  be  very  valuable,  yet  there  waa 
a  doubt  whetJMr  sudi  a  qneation,  mad  the  foan»- 
tion  of  such  a  Committee,  ought  not  to  be  ddegated 
to  the  Sodety }  and  Mr.  Fenton  wotdd  be  ^oed 
enough  to  favoar  the  Meeting  with  his  opmku 
upon  the  subject 

Mr.  Mayall  said  that  he  oould  obriate  dl  that 
difficidty  by  simply  wilUnaring  tiia  natte»  aaid 
proposing  a  Commitee. 

Mr.  RooxB  Fknton  fUt  that  he  had  been 
enjoying  the  Man  of  a  private  statioB  dmring  the 
evening,  and  had  been  relieved  from  the  caraa  4f 
office ;  he  liiougi&t,  with  the  Chaiman,  that  all 
committees  should  emanate  froKDi  tiae  Council; 
he  had  no  donibt  that  any  snggeelfen.  of  Mr. 
Mayall's  would  be  attended  toby^^  Coimail; 
the  subject  waa  one  of  the  gmateat  baportaarfa; 
he  had  been  eogaged  in  lAe  isvestigatmn  ef  the 
propertiea  of  different  taoMt^  worldi^  with  thefti 
whenever  the  weaife4ey  permitted,  and  othev  gaa- 
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demen  had  been  doing  the  same,  and  he  was 
sure  that  he  did  not  feSi  himself  in  a  position  to 
pronounce  an  opinion ;  and  he  thought  it  would  be 
much  more  dimcult  for  a  Committee  to  come  to- 
gether and  come  to  a  definite  conclusion.  The 
only  way  that  any  satisfactory  conclusion  could 
be  arriyed  at  would  be  by  a  certain  number  of 
lenses  being  supplied  to  each  gentleman  of  the 
Committee  to  work  with  for  a  season,  taking 
pictures  with  them  under  all  circumstances,  taking 
careful  notes  of  their  workings,  and  giving  their 
result  in  the  form  of  a  report  to  the  Society,  and 
then  leaye  the  Society  to  form  their  own  con- 
clusions. He  did  not  think  that  taking  a  lens 
and  looking  at  the  image  on  the  ground-glass  and 
comparing  it  with  another  would  ^ye  a  proper 
opimon,  although  one  certainly  might  see  tnat 
the  lines  were  straight  and  the  fight  good. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  it  would  perhaps  be 
satisfactory  to  Mr.  Mayall  to  know  that  tine  Council 
had  that  evening  been  engaged  in  a  discussion  of 
this  very  subject^  and  the  mfficulty  which  struck 
the  minds  of  them  all  was,  that  although  you 
might  get  a  very  exoeUent  lens  from  a  weU-esta- 
blished  maker,  and  which  would  prove  very  supe- 
rior, yet  you  could  not  be  certain  that  if  you 
wanted  a  similar  one  you  could  obtain  it. 

A  Member  was  about  to  second  Mr.  Mayall's 
motion,  when 

Mr.  Le  Neve  Fobteb  rose  to  order. — ^The  ques- 
tion was  one  of  business  of  the  Society,  wnidi 
could  only  be  discussed  by  the  Council,  or  by 
Members  at  a  Special  General  Meeting  convened 
for  the  purpose.  The  Ordinary  General  Meetings 
were  for  the  purpose  of  reading  papers.  With  cdl 
due  deference  (althoiigh  he  might  be  wrong),  he 
sugflrested  that  Mr.  Mayall  should  withdraw  his 
motion,  or  rather  that  the  Chairman  should  not 
accept  it. 

Mr.  Habdwich  protested  against  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee  to  be  worked  in  the  way 
Mr.  Mayall  suggested.  If  the  Committee  were  ap- 
pointed, they  ought  to  examine  the  lenses  simply 
with  reference  to  the  mode  in  which  those  lenses 
were  made.  When  a  Member  offers  a  formula  to 
a  Society,  then  the  Society  is  at  liberty  to  state 
what  they  find  it  to  accomplish.  If  they  notice 
any  defect  in  a  lens,  they  would  say  as  much,  and 
such  means  of  remedying  it  as  might  suggest  them- 
selves ;  but  to  say  they  foimd  a  lens  oy  one  par- 
ticular maker  better  tlian  that  by  anotner,  would 
be  decidedly  invidious.  And  how  do  we  know 
that  the  optician  is  able  to  produce  these  lenses 
uniformly  r  Would  twenty  lenses  from  the  same 
maker  be  all  the  same  P  Anffry  feelings  would  be 

generated  in  the  Society,  wnich  would  do  more 
arm  than  good. 

Mr.  Malonb  agreed  with  much  that  Mr.  Hard- 
wich  had  said,  yet  nevertheless  joined  issue  with 
him  and  the  gentleman  on  the  ouier  side  upon  the 
whole  subject  For  a  lon^  time  he  (Mr.  Malone) 
had  JEtdvocated  the  formation  of  this  Committee, 
and  had  been  told  by  gentlemen  who  were  in- 
terested in  the  management  of  the  Society,  that 
they  could  not^  as  a  body,  gire  an  opinion,  or 
enter  into  an  examination  of  questions  of  this 
kind;  and  yet^  in  the  fiice  of  that,  at  the  last 
Meeting  a  propoeition  was  made,  in  a  very  am- 


biguous manner,  for  the  formation  of  a  Committee 
for  the  investi^tion  of  collodion.  He  was  not 
present ;  but  his  impression  was  that  the  Com- 
mittee were  to  have  an  opportunity  of  comparing 
a  presupposed  better  collodion  with  othen,  the 
condition  being  that  all  makers  should  oommoni- 
cate  their  method  of  manutWcture. 

The  Chairman  requested  Mr.  Malone  to  con- 
fine the  discussion  to  the  question  of  the  fornui- 
tion  of  a  Committee  for  the  mvestigation  of  lenses ; 
and  stated  an  opinion,  that  if  it  were  a  question 
whether  the  power  of  appointment  was  vested  in 
the  Council  or  in  that  or  the  present  Meeting,  thtt 
question  could  not  be  discussed  without  expreas 
notice. 

Mr.  Malonb  still  thought  that  if  the  Sodetj 
allowed  the  formation  of  a  Committee  for  the  ex- 
amination of  collodion,  it  should,  upon  the  same 
principle,  allow  the  same  with  respect  to  lenses. 

Mr.  Mayall  would  modify  the  thing  by  with- 
drawing the  motion,  and  simply  making  it  a  le- 
commendation  or  suggestion  to  the  CoundL  He 
cared  not  from  whom  the  Committee  emanated, 
provided  he  got  it ;  but  it  was  advisable  to  be  in 
ord^T,  if  they  could. 

The  Chaibmak  stated  the  Council  would  not 
lose  sight  of  it  He  then  appealed  to  the  Meeting 
for  opinions  upon  the  interesting  subject  of  lenses, 
and  appealed  personally  to  M.  Voigtlander;  but 
no  discussion  ensued ;  upon  which 

Mr.  HABDWich  stated  that  finding  that 
Member  of  the  Society  who  had  promised  to 
read  a  paper  at  that  Meeting  was  prevented  by 
illness,  ne  had  hastily  thrown  together  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  upon  some  dry-ooUodion  expe- 
riments which  he  nad  made  in  conjunction  wi& 
Maj  or  RusselL  The  observations  were  made  while 
working  in  the  laboratory  of  King's  Collegje  and 
other  places,  upon  the  question  of  the  mampuU- 
tion  01  ^Lry  and  wet  collodion  together. 

Mr.  Habdwich  then  read  the  ioUowing  paper  :— 

*'Onthe  Use  of  Sensitive  Collodion  for  (he 
Dry  Process,*^ 

GsHTLRXEir, — In  oonsoquence  of  the  indis- 
position of  a  member  who  had  promised  us  a 
paper  this  evening,  I  have  agreed  to  make 
a  few  observations  on  the  subject  of  the  diy- 
collodion  proceseea.  EzpeiimeatB  have  latdy 
been  carried  on  in  the  laboratory  at  EiBg'^ 
College,  by  myself  and  a  few  Mends,  to  deter- 
mine how  &r  it  is  possible  to  employ  the  same 
collodion  both  for  the  wet  and  dry  process. 
In  this  investigation  we  have  been  'encouraged 
to  persevere  from  a  feeling  that  the  prepeia* 
tion  of  a  collodion  in  what  is  termed  a  powdery 
condition  is  essentially  an  nnwatisfactory  pro- 
ceeding, and  that  nmfbrmity  of  compositicm 
cannot  be  expected  so  long  as  a  decomposed, 
and  consequently  unstable  pyrosyline  is  em- 
picked. 

The  first  difficulty  which  oceua  in  the 
attempt  to  work  the  dry-ooUodioii  processes 
witti  a  newly-made  and  contractile  coUodiiWt^ 
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in  the  deyelopment  of  the  imager  the  reduction 
being  often  feeble,  and  the  negative  wanting 
in  contrast.  We  have  not  been  able  to  OTor- 
come  this  defect,  either  in  the  gelatine  dry 
process  of  Dr.  Norris,  or  in  the  metagelatine 
process  of  Maxwell  Lyte ;  but  by  the  employ- 
ment of  albumen  after  Eothergill's  method,  we 
have  succeeded  in  doing  so.  With  the  col- 
lodion which  we  now  employ,  the  image  ap- 
pears to  be  principally  upon  the  surface  of  the 
fihn ;  and  tiie  amount  of  penetration  by  the 
developer  is  evidentiy  small,  seeing  that  the 
rednced  silver  can  frequentiy  be  wiped  away 
with  cotton-wool  without  disturbing  the  col- 
lodion beneath. 

The  question  of  intensity  being  thus  disposed 
of,  we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  another 
difficulty,  viz.  blistering  and  stripping  away 
of  film.  Suggestions  on  this  head  have 
lately  been  made  by  various  gentiemen,  who 
recommend  gelatine,  albumen,  &c.  as  a  sub- 
stratom  for  the  collodion.  lAx,  Barnes,  how- 
ever, may  claim  the  priority  as  regards  publi- 
cation, having  discussed  tiie  whole  question 
in  the  second  edition  of  his  '  Dry  Collodion 
Process,'  issued  in  1857. 

The  objection  against  applying  gelatine  or 
albumen  to  the  sur&ce  of  glasses  which  are  to 
sustain  collodion  films,  appears  to  me  to  be, 
that  if  any  portion  of  the  glasses  so  coated 
should  be  soiled  at  the  back  by  the  gelatine,  or 
should  be  afterwards  imperfectiy  covered  by 
tiie  collodion,  the  nitrate  bath  might  gradually 
receive  injury  from  solution  of  the  animal 
matter.  But,  independentiy  of  this,  I  have 
not  found  gelatine  to  be  a  sufficient  protection 
in  all  cases,  the  collodion  film  occasionally 
stripping  away  at  the  lower  part  of  the  glass, 
where  tiie  layer  of  gelatine  was  somewhat 
thicker  than  above. 

India-rubber  dissolved  in  benzole  is,  I  think, 
better  than  either  of  the  substances  last  named; 
md,  practically,  there  appears  to  be  but  littie 
fear  of  a  collodion  film  edipping  away  after  the 
application  of  such  a  varnish.  Its  action  on 
nitrate  of  silver  is  scarcely  perceptible ;  and  it 
has  also  the  advantage  of  being  quickly  pre- 
pued,  and  of  keeping  for  any  length  of  time. 
It  poors  easily  upon  the  glass,  and  dries  very 
speedily.  Even  when  the  collodion  proves  to 
be  of  the  non-contraetile  kind,  the  preliminary 
application  of  the  benzole  varnish  is  not  alto- 
gether useless ;  for,  as  a  practical  observer  has 
i^emarked,  it  saves  some  trouble  in  polishing 
glasses,  and  enables  you  to  take  a  clean  picture 
ttpon  a  dirty  plate. 

There  is,  however,  one  difficulty  which  oc- 
caaonally  presents  itself  in  the  use  of  this 
^■nuah,  viz.  a  very  regular  cracking  of  the 
^odion  film,  evidently  from  the  caoutchouc 


beneath  not  admitting  of  the  proper  contrac- 
tion on  drying.  This  cracking  in  fine  lines 
does  not  invariably  occur,  but  the  employment 
of  artificial  heat  appears  to  favour  it.  A  Mend 
of  mine  who  has  adopted  Mr.  Sutton's  sugges- 
tions, and  prepares  his  collodion  with  two  or 
three  parts  of  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  *805 
to  one  part  of  ether,  tells  me  that  he  has  never 
seen  the  cracks. 

The  above  remarks  wiU  suffice  as  an  outline 
of  the  process ;  the  details  I  shall  be  happy  to 
supply  either  at  this  or  at  any  future  time. 
Let  me  conclude  by  pointing  out  what  I  con- 
ceive to  be  the  advantages  of  this  new  mode 
of  proceeding ;  and  first  I  may  say,  that  it  will 
yidd  a  superior  quality  of  negative  in  one-half 
of  the  time  usually  flowed  for  a  dry  plate. 
Major  Bussell,  who  is  a  member  of  our  Society, 
and  has  had  great  experience  in  these  matters, 
has  given  me  permission  to  exhibit  some  pic- 
tures which  hejhas  lately  taken  with  a  newly- 
iodized  and  sensitive  collodion  of  his  own  ma- 
nufSEkcture ;  and  he  l»  of  opinion  that  if  he  had 
employed  a  powdery  collodion,  such  as  is  usually 
sold  for  the  mefa^elatine  or  the  Fotheigill 
process,  he  must  have  allowed  double  the  time 
in  the  camera.  I  myself  have  been  practising 
upon  a  view  which,  for  the  last  three  years,  I 
have  considered  to  require  five  or  six  minutes 
of  exposure,  and  I  now  find  that  three  minutes 
gives  me  a  good  picture.  To  what  cause,  there- 
fore, is  the  additional  sensitiveness  attribu- 
table ?  Not,  as  I  conceive,  to  the  absence  of 
free  iodine  in  the  collodion,  nor  to  the  presence 
of  bromide  in  conjunction  with  the  iodide,  al- 
though both  of  these  conditions  are  fitvourable, 
but  rather  to  the  pure  and  undecomposed  state 
of  the  pyroxyline,  and  to  the  molecular  struc- 
ture of  tiie  film.  On  purposely  preparing  col- 
lodions of  feeble  setting  power,  and  of  the 
pulverulent  rather  than  of  the  homy  kind, 
much  of  the  sensitiveness  at  once  disappears, 
although  the  action  of  the  developer  is  more 
rapid. 

The  film  produced  by  the  hard  and  contrac- 
tile collodion  dries  into  an  impenetrable  coating 
like  gold-beater's  skin.  The  iodide  of  silver  is 
more  in  the  substance  of  the  collodion  than 
upon  the  sur&ce,  and  the  finger  rubbed  back- 
wards and  forwards  does  not  at  once  remove 
it.  The  negatives  taken  on  such  a  film  are 
beautifidly  defined,  and  resemble  wet-coUodion 
pictures  as  regards  softness.  With  a  pyroxy- 
line of  the  pulverulent  kind,  they  would  be  black 
and  white  after  a  short  exposure,  and  an  extra 
exposure  in  the  camera  would  be  only  a  partial 
remedy. 

The  development  of  the  image  is,  as  before 
said,  the  only  part  of  the  process  which  offers 
any  difficulty.    It  is  not  so  rapid  as  could  be 
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dflflizedy  and  reqidraB  care.  When  we  i^mem- 
ler  that  in  the  absence  of  senaible  penetration 
b;  the  reducing  agent,  Hie  image  has,  so  to 
speak,  to  be  bmlt  up  partide  by  particle,  we 
are  prepared  to  allow  a  proper  time  for  the 
operation.  I  myself  bare  invariably  employed 
£^c  acid,  and  am  content  if  the  image  is  folly 
ont  in  one  hour;  but  the  specimens  I  exhibit 
were  developed  quickly  at  first  with  sulphate 
of  iron,  and  sabsequently  intensified  by  pyro- 
g^dlicacid. 

I  must  not  be  understood  to  say  that  any 
sample  of  wet  collodion  wiU  succeed  for  the 
dry  process  if  treated  as  I  now  describe.  AH  our 
es^riments  have  been  made  with  one  parti- 
cular  kind  of  pyroxyline,  prepared  from  cotton- 
Wool  at  a  temperature  of  140^  to  150°,  in  acids 
containing,  by  measure,  three  parts  of  oil  of 
vitriol  of  1*84,  one  part  of  nitric  add  of  1*45, 
and  three-quarters  of  a  part  of  water.  Col- 
lodion made  from  such  pyroxyline  soon  sets 
upon  the  glass,  almost  independently  of  the 
amount  of  alcohol  present,  and  is  very  little 
prone  either  to  blistering  or  stripping  up.  When 
used  in  the  wet  process,  it  produces  consider- 
able intensity  even  immediately  after  iodizing, 
does  not  lose  its  sensitiveness  for  many  weeks, 
and  resists  a  tolerably  strong  lig^t  without 
solarizing.  The  two  properties  last  mentioned 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  pyrozyline  is  of 
the  stable  kind,  and  has  not  suffered  much 
decomposition  or  conversion  Into  nitro-sugar 
compounds  in  the  adds.  Any  one  with  a 
Sttle  experience  can  prepare  this  kind  of  pyr- 
oxyHne  uniformly. 

Supplementary  note  to  the  above  paper, — 
The  following  details  may  be  given  as  to  the 
mode  of  preparing  the  varnish,  ftc.  Dissolve 
tiooui  thi^  grains  of  pure  caoutchouc,  sheet  or 
rubber,  in  an  ounce  of  benzole,  by  digesting 
it  in  the  solvent  for  twenty-four  hours,  with 
or  without  the  aid  of  heat.  If  of  the  proper 
consistence,  it  will  filter  slowly  through  blot- 
ting-paper, and  win  flow  upon  the  ^ass  ex- 
actly in  the  same  manner  as  collodion.  After 
coating  the  glasses,  rear  them  up  to  dry  spon- 
taneously, and  afterwards  hold  them  near  the 
fire  to  drive  ojQT  the  last  traces  of  benzole. 
Hus  precaution  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
ether  from  exercising  a  solvent  action,  and 
leaving  a  mark  at  the  spot  where  the  collodion 
ir  poured  on. 

Iodize  the  collodion  with  the  positive  iodiz- 
ing solution,  containing  one  grain  of  bromide 
and  three  and  a  half  rf  iodide  of  ammonium 
in  two  drachms  of  strong  alcohol. 

The  mode  of  washing  the  plates  may  be 
that  suggested  in  a  late  Number  of  this  Journal, 
viz.  to  use  about  three  ounces  of  distilled  water 


for  a  glass  of  stereoscf^ic  size,  and  to  wsbL 
away  tiie  free  nitrate  and  the  albumen  in  the 
same  portion.  In  order  to  increase  the  keep- 
ing properties  of  tjhe  plates,  add  a  minim  of 
glacial  acetic  add  to  each  ounce  of  the  wash" 
ing  water,  and  always  finish  with  a  bath  d 
rain  or  distilled  water  applied  rather  plenti- 
fiilly.  If  the  plates  are  removed  from  the 
three-ounce  washing-bath  and  dried  without 
further  precaution,  a  trace  of  nitrate  of  diver 
is  lefr,  and  the  film  becomes  brown  and  givei 
foggy  pictures  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
days.  These  particulars  will  suffice  for  the 
guidance  of  such  as  may  desire  to  experiment 
frirther  in  this  very  promising  process. 

Some  specimens  were  handed  to  the  Meeting. 

Mr.  Mayall  had  seen  the  specimens,  and  wis 
still  of  the  opinion  that  he  could  produce  a  better 
picture  with  albumen  alone,  than  with  a  mii- 
ture  of  albumen  and  coILodioii*  Mr.  Baldwins 
_  a  thin  coat  of  india-rahber  upon  ^ 
got  rid  of  many  imperfections  in  the  ^aai^ 
e  (Mn  M.)  was  amdd  it  would  introdooe 
many  others;  he  prefeired  confining  himself  to  as 
few  snrfacee  as  possible,  and  more  particulsrlf  hi 
^  prtcesses ;  he  believed  also  upon  that  sabject 
theie  ouffht  to  be  a  committee.  As  the  wet  ^ 
oess  was  becoming  so  valuable,  and  as  the  keeping 
qualities  of  a  wet-collodion  plate  could  be  ntf- 
pended  fior  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  we  had  not 
the  same  difficulties  now  to  contend  with  as  foi- 
merly;  it  was  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Maxwell 
Lyte,  of  veiv  small  quantities  of  nitrate  of  mag- 
nesia in  the  oath.  As  Mr.  Shadbolt  was  prBeenty 
Mr.  Mayall  stated  that  he  knew  a  gentlemaa  in 
Perth  who  had  been  woridng  the  honey-prooafl 
with  a  success  he  (Mr.  M.)  had  not  seen  equiUed^ 
and  he  thought  he  could  bring  that  gentlenuui  to 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Sodety.  Mr.  Mayall  would 
be  happy  to  jom  any  two  or  three  gentlemen  to 
compare  the  merits  of  albumen  alone.  He  would 
teacn  any  six  gentiemen,  and  devote  an  hour  s 
day  until  they  were  peifect  in  the  albumen  pio- 
cess  alone,  in  which  case,  by  the  end  of  the  seaaoa 
a  series  of  notes  could  be  made  which  would  bi 
very  valuable.  HJe  had  a  horror  of  mizinff  thin^ 
Two  films  he  thought  enoiigh  |  but  Mr.  mrdwicb 
now  proposed  a  third.  I&  (Mr.  M.l  could  aaj 
veiy  uttle  upon  the  paper  which  had  been  rm, 
for  he  thought  the  ezpeiiments  were  coimtaia* 
tivelv  new  and  incomplete;  but  if  Mr.  Eburdwieh 
would  supply  him  with  some  of  the  materia],  he 
would  endeavour  to  ez]^rimeiit  upon  it,  and  die* 
cuss  it  at  the  next  meetmff. 

Mr.  MAI.0NB  stated  he  had  Mr.  Mayall's  honor 
of  mixtures;  but  inasmuch  as  albumen  alone  was 
not  so  sensitive  as  albumen  on  collodion^  the  mil* 
ture  must  be  adopted.  There  is  a  uecttliar  crup- 
ness  with  albumen  alone ;  and  the  aomirahle  rew 
of  albumen  alone  is  retained  in  albnoien  v^^ 
collodion. 

Mr.  Mayaix  forgot  to  add  his  beliaf  that  Mr. 
Malone,  and  all  the  operators  imon  albumen  aloasi 
lost  sight  of  the  great  principle  he  stated  in  a  psj^y 
of  exciting  albumen  with  dorj  iodine  by  pasong 
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it  over  the  dnr  iodine  box  for  two  jniirates  before 
it  went  into  line  ailTer-bath.  which  made  it  quite 
ss  seositiTe  as  coUodio-aimimeiL  He  thought 
tee  waa  mora  to  be  done  with  gaaeoua  iodine  on 
(ifaB  of  alkonen  and  gaaeooa  bromine  than  haa 
iutherto  been  done;  he  beUeyed  tibat  Mr.  Malooe 
himself,  in  the  '  Athen»um*  some  years  000%  Bug- 
gafted  a  amall  portion  of  bromine  to  increase  the 
sen^tiveness  of  albumen. 

Mr.  Malonb  was  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Majally 
bat  still  thought  the  combination  of  collodion  and 
tdbomen  preferable.  Mr.  Hardwioh  had,  after  his 
mal  maaner,  stated  ereiything  as  regarded  his 
node  of  operating.  The  thuu"  appeared  quite 
dear;  still  he  thought  it  likely  that  on  trying  this 
plan  of  making  pyroxyline  he  should  not  succeed, 
ud  therefore  he  would  ask  whether,  upon  &ilure 
in  producing  the  desired  result,  he  might  take  the 
sp^fic  grsrity  of  the  acid  as  sufficient.  He  had 
n  ii&prassion  tiiat  Mr.  Hardwich  had  modified  his 
opinion,  and  now  found  that  science  was  of  no 
afail,  and  that  one  must  use  the  rule  of  thumb, 
ud  add  water  until  the  desired  result  was  ob- 
tained. He  wished  also  to  ask  whether  the  kind 
of  cotton  used  matters,  and  if  so,  what  kind  of 
cotton  ahould  be  used  with  that  formula. 
^  Mr.  Habdwich  stated  he  thouarht  that  the  spe- 
cific grayity  of  the  acid  was  not  of  itself  sufficient ; 
^  it  was  the  only  guide  he  could  me ;  and  that 
would  sometimes  deceive,  because  tne  acid  might 
contain  sulphate  of  potash  or  sulphate  of  l^df 
which  would  throw  you  out  in  your  calculations. 
Make  your  mixture  from  the  specific  gravity,  and 
if  yon  find  it  too  weak,  then  mcrease  the  oil  of 
♦itriol.  With  regard  to  the  kind  of  cotton,  he  was 
Bot  quite  certain ;  he  had  twenty  dififerent  kinds 
from  all  parte  of  the  world ;  but  in  the  mean  time 
h»  itsed  the  best  he  could  get,  combed  free  from 
the  dust  or  straw ;  he  must  say,  if  one  failed  the 
first  time,  try  again. 

Mr.  Sbbabtiak  Davis  prepared  some  silver 
plates  during  the  last  twelve  months,  went  into 
the  country  and  exposed  them ;  as  far  as  the  dry 
inocess  went,  he  c»iihl  not  alter  them,  except  as 
to  time  of  exposure,  and  he  found  that,  to  Dring 
oat  the  details  of  shadow  and  the  foUage  pro- 
perly, he  wanted  from  ten  to  twelve  minutes. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Elliott. — Some  time  ago,  having 
paed  the  dry  process,  and  used  common  cake 
hidia-rubber  dissolved  in  coal-tar  naphtha,  it  kept 
the  film  from  moving,  but  it  aftenirards  cracked  m 
iil  dimctiona. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 

This  Society  met  in  the  School  of  Arts  of  the 
Koyal  Dublin  8ociety,Kildare  Street,  Dublin,  on 
Friday  evening  the  25th  of  March.  In  the 
absence  of  the  President,  John  Bayly,  Esq.,  in 
consequence  of  lUness,  the  Chair  was  taken 
hy  Thoxas  Obvbb,  Esq. 

Gonununications  were  read  from  the  Photo- 
graphic Societies  of  France  and  Glasgow, 
announcing  their  exhibitiozis,  and  the  replies  of 
file  HoQoraiy  Secretanr  thereto. 

The  Report  of  the  judges  of  prize  photographs, 
appointed  at  the  last  Meeting  of  the  Society, 


wasthenreal  The  i^ize  medal  for  glass  nega- 
tives of  landscape  was  by  it  awarded  to  Arthur 
Barlow  Jun.,  Esq. ;  that  for  papernegativeB  to  13^ 
Coimteaa  of  Ross,  and  for  stereoscopic  negatiTes 
to  Thomas  Bxowniigg,  Esq.;  that  for  ''the 
best  negative  with  i^erence  to  artistic  dunce 
of  subject,"  to  Arthur  Badow,  jun.,  Esq. ;  and 
it  was  resolved  "  that  the  Report  be  oonnmied, 
and  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Council  to  make 
such  arrangements  as  they  think  proper  for 
carrying  out  the  same,  and  for  having  copies  of 
such  of  the  prize  negatives  as  they  thmk  proper, 
printed  for  distribution  among  tiie  members  of 
the  Society." 

The  following  gentlemen  being  proposed  aod 
seconded,  were  adimitted  members  of  the  Society: 
—George  Orr  Wilson,E8q.,  Thorn  Hill,  BeUast, 
and  R.  Reeves,  Esq.,  tipper  Mount  Streetj^ 
Dublin.  The  Chairman  having  then  vacated 
the  chair,  R.  J.  T.  Macrony,  Esq.,  was  called 
thereto  to  act  as  Chairman  of  the  Section  of 
Fine  Arts  and  Photography. 

H.  WKkiruB,  Esq.,R.H. A.,  read  a  paper  ''On 
Art  Education;"  and  Thomas  Gbttbb,  Esq.^ 
read  the  following  paper  '^  On  the  efPects  pro- 
duced by  enlarging  the  aperture  of  the  Photo- 
graphic lens" : — 

Beforeentering  uponthesubject  of  the  present 
communication,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remove 
auy  misapprehension  which  may  have  arisen 
frx>m  the  title  given.  I  am  not  going  to  enter 
at  present  upon  the  questicm  which  has  given 
rise,  in  other  localities,  to  rather  angry  dis- 
cussion, viz.  that  of  the  fitness  (or  unfitness) 
of  portrait-lenses  of  larger  apertures  for  the 
work  for  which  they  are  intended,  although 
this  branch  of  the  subject  is  one  which  the 
Section  of  Fine  Arts,  in  coi^unction  with  the 
Photographic  Society,  seems  highly  fitted  to 
discuss.  Neither  do  I  purpose  to  revert  to 
another  branch,  which  I  have  already  treated 
in  a  paper  published  in  the  London  'Photogra- 
phic Journal,'  viz.  the  inevitable  definiteness  of 
focus  of  a  lens,  corresponding  to  its  aperture 
and  focal  length.  The  present  paper  is  in- 
tended to  \>e  confined  to  the  consideration  of 
those  effects  in  the  photographic  picture  de- 
pending upon  varying  the  aperture  of  the  lens^ 
this  aperture  being  (comparatively  speaking) 
small,  or,  in  other  words,  ranging  between  the 
largest  and  smallest  aperture  used  witli  a 
"  view"  lens. 

Photographersin  generalrecognize  two  effects 
(only)  as  produced  by  varying  the  aperture  of 
the  lens,  viz.  increased  distinctness,  combined 
with  slower  action,  by  a  lessening  of  the  aper- 
ture, or  these  same  inverted  by  inereaedng  it. 
Thus  we  not  unfrequently  hear  it  asserted  that 
when  "stin  life"  only  is  to  be  copied,  it  is  of 
little  consequence  how  small  the  aperture  used 
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is^  as  by  giving  increased  time  of  exposure  to 
the  sensitive  surface  in  the  camera,  the  result- 
ing picture  will  be  similar  in  all  points  to  one 
obtained  by  using  a  larger  aperture  of  the  lens, 
and  giving  a  shorter  exposure  to  the  sensitive 
sur&oe. 

It  is  this  commonly  received  opinion  which^ 
as  I  deem  it  to  be  erroneous,  I  desire  here  to 
combat.  I  apprehend  that,  as  photographers 
become  convinced  that  there  is  an  effect  due  to 
aperture,  their  pictures  will  become  more 
artistic — ^tiiat  we  shall  have  pictures  which 
have  been  taken  in  sunlight,  to  represent  such, 
rather  than  moonlight  ones — ^that  we  shall  have 
photographs  giving  more  of  breadth  and  solidity 
in  the  foregrounds,  and  air  and  perspective  in 
the  distances — ^m  short,  that  we  shall  have 
more  of  a  picture  and  less  of  the  present  pecu- 
liarity of  the  photograph. 

A  photographer  prides  himself  on  the  truth- 
fdlness  of  his  work  in  its  details.  This  is  very 
well  in  itself;  but  it  should  cause  him  to  re- 
collect that  such  as  is  the  image  given  by  his 
camera,  such  should  be  expected  in  the  general 
effect  of  the  photograph  derived  from  that 
image.  Now,  let  him  pla:ce  his  camera,  on  a 
fine  bright  day,  before,  say,  a  landscape,  and  if 
possible,  within  a  room,  or  at  least  so  that, 
instead  of  examining  the  visual  picture  bit  by 
bit  with  the  discomforting  aid  of  a  focusing 
cloth,  and  perhaps  with  the  addition  of  a  mag- 
nifying glass,  he  shall  be  suficientiy  removed 
from  tiie  light  to  take  a  general  view  of  the 
visual  picture  as  received  upon  the  greyed 
surface ;  and  let  him  also  provide  an  assistant 
to  change  the  stops,  without  requiring  himself 
to  leave  his  post  at  the  camera.  Matters  being 
so  arranged,  let  him  observe  the  visual  picture 
or  images  as  produced  by  various  apertures, 
which  latter  should  range  in  diameter  from  at 
least  ^ih  of  the  focus  of  the  lens  for  the  largest 
—e,  g,  1  inch  diameter  for  15  inches  focus  of  lens 
-^own  to  the  least  he  desires,  even  to  that 
lately  proposed  to  be  used  with  an  improved  (?) 
lens,  viz.  -^th  of  an  inch  diameter  for  a  focus 
of  8  inches,  or  say  ^th  part  of  the  focus ;  and, 
the  results  being  noted,  I  think  there  will 
be  but  one  opinion,  viz.  that  each  step  in  the 
reduction  of  the  aperture  of  the  lens  is  accom- 
panied, not  only  by  a  reduction  of  the  brilliancy 
of  the  images,  but  by  a  distinctive  difference  in 
the  character  of  the  same — ^there  being  an 
evident  loss  in  the  vigour,  the  solidity,  and  the 
distances  of  the  several  parts  making  the 
picture. 

Now,  laying  aside  the  camera,  let  a  similar 
course  pf  experiment  be  performed  with  the 
eye,  for  which  nothing  more  is  required  to  be 
provided  than  a  series  of  holes,  well  blackened, 
in  a  thin  plate,  varying  from,  say,  ^  to  ^  of 


an  inch  in  diameter.  Pxecisely  similar  eflfects, 
perhaps  more  striking,  wiil  be  observed  by 
viewing  the  sunlit  landscape  with  one  eye,  and 
using  the  varied  apertures,  as  in  the  previous 
experiments  with  the  camera  and  its  varied 
dLaphragms. 

If  frurther  proof  in  the  same  direction  be 
desired,  we  have  this  in  both  the  telescope  and 
the  microscope.  With  the  former,  the  moon 
will  afford  a  striking  illustration.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  aperture  of  the  object-glass  is  re- 
duced by  diaphragms,  the  image  assumes  a 
map-like  appearance ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
as  the  aperture  is  increased,  those  mountaiBS 
of  our  satellite  where  light  and  shade  prevul 
stand  out  in  bold  reliefl 

The  microscope  gives  evidence  to  the  same 
effect.  The  best  olgect-glaBS  of  such,  soffi- 
dentiy  "  stopped  down"  (or  reduced)  in  aper- 
ture, gives  sharp  outlines,  it  is  true ;  but  the 
effect  (or  appearance)  of  solidity  is  lost. 

Lastly,  we  have  the  evidence  given  by  pho- 
tographs themselves ;  to  illustrate  which  some 
are  exhibited  taken  with  apertures  greater  than 
those  in  ordinary  use.  I  think  it  will  be 
admitted  that  these  afford  evidence  of  that 
which  I  have  undertaken  to  prove.  Doubtless, 
it  would  have  been  still  more  convincing  could 
I  have  placed  before  you  photographs  of  the 
same  view,  and  taken  as  nearly  as  possible 
under  similar  circumstances,  but  with  dia- 
phragms of  varied  apertures ;  but  this  I  have 
not  had  either  time  or  opportunity  lately  to 
accomplish.  

BLACKHEATH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

March  21,  1869. 

At  an  ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Society,  held 
this  day  at  Mr:  Wheeler's,  10  The  Grove,— the 
President,  J.  Glaisheb,  F.R.S.,  in  the  Chair* 
the  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed. 

The  President  presented  the  Keport  of  the 
Soir^  Committee  announcing  the  kind  aoqui- 
escence  of  the  Lord  Mayor  in  reference  to 
holding  the  Soir^  at  the  Mansion  House,  the 
15th  of  April  being  fixed  as  the  date  of  the 
Meeting,  the  invited  members  to  assist  in  ma- 
king tlus  Soir^  "  a  great  success." 

It  was  moved  and  seconded — ^That  the 
Committee  originally  named  be  reappointed,  vix. 
the  President,  Treasurer,  and  Secretaries,  and 
ofScers  Messrs.  Bevnoch,  Heisch,  and  Wood. 

Messrs.  Stuajbt,  Kkill,  and  H.  Willujis 
were  appointed  Auditors  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  President,  Mr.  Giaisheb,  then  pro- 
ceeded to  read  a  Paper  "  On  the  Application 
of  Photography  to  investigations  in  Terrestrial 
Magnetism  and  Meteorology  as  practised  at  the 
Boyal  Observatory,  Greenwich." 
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'  The  author  commenced  by  stating  that  the 
sabjeet  resolved  itself  into  two  divisions,  viz. 
the  Poipoees  to  which  Photography  is  Applied ; 
and,  secondly,  the  Method  of  Application;  and 
he  observed  that  it  was  necessary  to  consider 
somewhat  in  detail  the  first  part  of  the  ques- 
tion in  order  that  the  fall  value  of  the  applica- 
tion of  Photography  should  bo  understood,  and 
that  he  purpled  to  confine  himself  on  this  oc- 
casion to  the  subjects  of  investigation,  reserv- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  Mode  of  Applica- 
tion for  another  evening. 

The  subjects  of  investigation  were  those  ele- 
ments in  Terrestrial  Magnetism  and  Meteor- 
ology which  it  was  considered  most  important 
at  present  to  pursue.  First,  speaking  of  Mag- 
netism, he  said,  if  a  bar  of  iron  be  suspended 
bj  a  few  fibres  of  silk  at  its  centre,  it  will  be 
horizontal,  and  will  settle  in  any  position ;  but 
if  the  bar  be  made  magnetic  it  will  at  once 
pass  to  a  definite  position,  and  one  end  will  be 
inclined  downwards.  This  direction  of  the 
magnetic  force,  he  said,  undergoes  every  pos- 
sible change  at  the  di£Eerent  parts  of  the  earth's 
SQi&ce,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  and 
representing  the  direction,  is  referred  to  two 
planes,  the  one  horizontal,  the  other  vertical. 

If  a  magnet  be  suspended  horizontally  by  a 
few  fibres  of  untwisted  silk,  it  will  rest  in  the 
magnetic  meridian,  and  the  angular  distance 
between  this  position  and  the  true  meridian 
IB  called  the  variation  or  declination.  The 
other  plane  of  reference  is  a  horizontal  line, 
the  angular  distance  between  which  and  the 
inclined  portion  of  a  magnet  when  suspended 
freely  is  called  the  dip. 

In  the  practice  of  the  Observatory,  the  vari- 
ations of  the  dip  are  made  by  investigations  in 
the  horizontal  and  vertical  components.  The 
variations  of  the  three  elements,  viz.  the 
declination,  the  horizontal  force,  and  the  ver- 
tical force  of  the  dip,  are  the  subjects  of  photo- 
gtaphic  application  ;  and  when  it  is  considered 
that,  if  the  most  minute  spider  should  unfortu- 
nately gain  access  to  the  baUs  containing  the 
inagncts  and  attach  one  line  of  his  web  to  the 
^d  of  the  magnet,  all  freedom  of  motion  is 
destroyed,  it  is  evident  that  it  can  bo  by 
Bome  imponderable  agent  alone  that  such  mi- 
QQte  and  delicate  movements  can  be  registered; 
and  this  service  is  satisfactorily  performed  by 
the  means  of  photography. 

The  author  then  briefiy  referred  to  some  ap- 
plication of  such  investigation.  He  said  the 
mode  of  operation  was  as  follows: — ^Taking 
the  declination  as  an  instance,  when  any 
portion  of  the  globe  was  sufficiently  rich  in 
i^wults,  they  were  laid  down  in  proper  posi- 
tions on  a  map,  and  then  ^dth  a  free  hand 
and  good  judgment  isophsenomenal  lines  were 


drawn.  A  map  thus  prepared  by  J.  Evans, Esq., 
was  exhibited,  showing  the  lines  of  equal  de- 
clination as  far  as  are  now  known  over  the 
world. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  tendered  to  Mr. 
Glaisher,  and  a  hope  expressed  that  the  subject 
would  be  resumed  at  some  ftiture  meeting  of 
the  Society.  W.  Nelson  Smith,  Esq.,  was 
elected  a  member ;  and  the  following  gentlemen 
were  proposed  for  future  election,  viz. — Eobert 
Obbard,  David  Harding,  and  Andrew  Itter, 
Esqs.    The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


The  Council  of  the  Photographic  Society y  in 
proposing  to  print  in  the  Journal  abstracts  of 
peepers  read  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings,  or  in 
giving  the  papers  at  length,  do  not  thereby 
adopt  the  views  or  opinions  of  the  authors. 

No  notice  can  he  taken  of  anonymous  communis 
cations.  Whatever  is  intended  for  insertion 
must  be  authentieaied  by  the  name  and  ad" 
dress  of  the  writer;  not  necessarily  forpuh- 
lication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  his  good  faith. 

The  same  proviso  extends  to  communiccUions  to 
the  Editor. 


FJiotography,  as  adapted  for  Tourists,     Excm^ 
plified  by  a  recent  visit  to  the  Spanish  Coast. 

[Bead  before  the  Photographio  Society  of  Ireland, 
Feb.  29th,  1850,  by  Sir  J.  J.  CoghilL,  Bart.,  Vice- 
Prerideixt  of  the  Society.] 

It  may  at  first  sight  appear,  that  to  an  au- 
dience like  the  present,  wholly  composed  of 
scientific  and  practical  men,  any  account  of  so 
entirely  a  pleasure  tour  as  that  from  which  I 
have  just  returned  would  be  out  of  place,  and 
perhaps  a  waste  of  valuable  time.  As,  how- 
ever, the  pleasure  of  that  trip  was  mainly  de- 
rived from  the  pursuit  of  the  science  whose 
cultivation  is  the  object  of  this  Society,  I  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  trespass  upon  your  at- 
tention for  a  short  time,  in  the  hopes  that 
amongst  a  good  deal  of  irrelevant  matter  there 
may  be  discovered  some  particles  of  practical 
utility,  which  may  hereafter  prove  of  service  to 
any  who  may  be  tempted  to  substitute  the 
camera  for  the  sketch-book  when  visiting  dis- 
tant scenes. 

November  is  the  month  in  which  most  land- 
scape photographers  at  home  reluctantly  fold  up 
their  cameras  for  the  winter  and  betake  them- 
selves to  other  pursuits;  for  photographers 
cannot  be  expected  to  sympathize  with  the 
patriotic  skipper,  who,  on  entering  Northern 
latitudes,  declared  one  rainy  day  that  ''he 
thank'd  his  stars  that  he  had  at  last  got  into 
a  reasonable  climate,  and  wasn't  going  to  see 
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no  more  of  joar  hLessed  Hitalian  akies  for  one 
while  at  all  events. ''  Ab  for  our  party  they 
were  photographers  as  well  as  sailors,  and  so 
determined  to  put  up  with  this  inconvenience 
and  follow  actinism  and  genial  weather  to  the 
flunn J  waters  of  the  Souti^. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  on  past  occa- 
sions to  have  addressed  this  Society  npon  my 
return  from  foreign  photographic  rambles; 
and  1  have  firom  time  to  time  exhibited  views 
from  many  parts  of  Europe.  Perhaps,  now 
that  I  have  added  to  my  stock  of  negatives 
some  taken  in  that  country  so  rich  in  interests 
both  historical  and  pictorial — "  Old  Spain,"  I 
may  be  allowed  the  license  of  a  traveller  to 
advance  my  views  upon  the  practice  of  field 
photography,  as  founded  upon  experience. 

The  first  point  that  strikes  anybody  who  has 
photographed  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  is 
the  dissimilarity  of  photographic  circumstances, 
if  I  may  so  speak,  which  exists  between  each 
different  journey,  rendering  dissimilarity  of 
treatmait  necessary.  In  some  places,  the  views 
most  worthy  of  note  consist  principally  of 
buildings  or  street  scenes.  In  others,  the  in- 
terior of  cathedrals  and  other  public  buildings 
tempt  the  photographer.  Again,  in  Norway 
Switzerland,  the  Tyrol,  and  many  parts  of 
Italy,  nature,  unhampered  by  human  art,  forms 
the  attraction;  still,  for  each  of  these  some 
modification  in  practice  is  necessary,  which 
must  be  thought  over  and  prepared  for  before 
the  start  is  made,  or  there  wiU  be  disappoint- 
ment. Then,  in  addition  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  subjects  chosen,,  comes  the  question 
of  actinic  differences ;  for,  beyond  controversy, 
the  photographic  eneigies  of  the  light  in  dif- 
ferent countries  vary  so  considerably  that  one 
universal  system  is  impossible.  In  short,  the 
home  practitioner  who  has  his  photographic 
snuggery  under  his  lee,  who  goes  forth  in  the 
morning  with  his  well-ordered  paraphernalia, 
and,  if  he  happens  to  be  a  wax-paper  man  or 
a  dry-coUodionist,  returns  in  the  evening  to 
develope  his  negatives  at  his  ease  in  his  own 
sanctum  sanctorum,  would  err  greatly  did  he 
argue  from  results  so  obtained,  that  a  like 
success  would  attend  a  similar  practice  away 
from  home  and  its  resources. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  the  choice 
of  a  process ;  and  here  I  am  aware  that  I  am 
treading  upon  delicate  ground.  Photographers, 
as  a  body,  are  a  most  cordial  fraternity,  and  in 
general  I  think  there  has  been  an  expansive 
and  generous  desire  among  the  body  to  keep 
back  nothing  from  the  brotherhood  which 
might  tend  to  the  general  good.  Touch  a 
photographer's  pet  process,  however,  and  you 
have  him  at  once  in  arms !  A  righteous  jea- 
lousy seizes  him,  and  he  is  ready  for  an  inter- 


necine strife;  his  war-cry  a  paraphrase  of  tbflt 
of  the  Moslem — Ibere  is  but  one  photography, 
and  my  process  is  its  exponent ! 

Upon  no  subject  have  the  debates  of  this 
Society  assumed  a  more  lively  character  than 
when  the  respective  merits  of  the  rival  pra- 
cesses  have  been  under  discussion,  and  I  my- 
self have,  I  am  afraid,  more  than  once  throvn 
the  apple  of  discord,  when  upholding  the  meritB 
of  my  favourite  wet-collodion  against  all 
comers;  indeed  upon  some  occasions  so  ani- 
mated has  been  the  discussion,  that  it  has 
become  evident  that  some  photographers'  fieel- 
ings  are  more  sensitive  than  their  processes. 

I  think,  under  these  circumstances,  you  will 
agree  with  me,  that  now,  when  the  subject  of 
my  paper  demands  that  I  should  once  more 
walk  over  this  mined  ground,  I  had  better 
tread  carefully.  The  fact  is,  that  when  speak- 
ing upon  the  choice  of  a  process,  I  should 
rather  have  it  understood  that  my  remarks  have 
reference  less  to  those  who  have  attained  to 
some  degree  of  perfection  in  any  of  the  various 
processes,  than  to  those  who  are  still  free  o 
choose.  Pix  upon  a  process,  and  stick  to  it,  is 
the  best  advice  I  can  give.  All  have  their 
own  peculiar  excellences.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  man  who  wanders  from  process 
to  process  is  a  ''  rolUog  stone  that  gathers  no 
moss,"  and  is  unlikely  to  excel  in  any.  Still, 
beginners  must  make  a  selection,  and  nothing 
gives  them  a  better  opportunity  of  deciding 
than  by  hearing  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
each  process  argued  out  by  old  hands,  sped- 
mens  of  whose  handiwork  are  constantly  he- 
fore  them  to  give  force  to  the  alignments.  I 
will  therefore  give  one  or  two  of  my  principal 
reasons  why  I  have  adopted  the  wet-collodion 
process,  and  why  I  consider  it  peculiarly  well 
adapted  for  the  amateur  photographic  tra- 
veller. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  I  may  say  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction,  that  of  all  phases  of 
photography  the  one  best  adapted  for  giving  a 
living  reality  to  scenery,  and  recalling  the 
most  minute  circumstances  connected  with  a 
visit  to  places  worthy  of  remembrance,  is  the 
stereograph. 

The  stereoscope  is  now  an  institution  of 
every  home — a  veritable  "household  word; 
and  although  its  uses  have  been  abominably 
prostituted,  and  its  services  enlisted  in  the 
cause  of  pruriency  and  bad  taste  to  an  extent 
which  has  led  to  the  undervaluing  of  its  legiti- 
mate merits,  it  is  still,  when  in  the  hands  of 
the  refined  and  educated,  one  of  the  greatest 
boons  that  science  has  yet  contributed  to  art. 
Besides  this,  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  re- 
quirements of  a  travelling  photographer,  as  th« 
apparatus  is  more  portable,  and  the  manipahir 
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tion  easier  than  for  phoftogrsphs  of  a  larger 
and  more  ambitioiis  nature.  It  is,  in  fetct,  tile 
pkotographer's  sketch-book,  and  this  being  ex- 
aedy  my  want  I  aceepted  it  as  a  starting-point, 
and  determined  to  make  my  other  arrange- 
mentB  tally  thererwith,  if  possible. 

His  at  once  pot  the  paper  processes  out  of  the 
Md  of  competition;  for  l&ey  can  rarely  prodnoe 
piooft  of  siiflStnent  sharpness  of  detail  to  pass 
flmxigh  the  magnifying  ordeal  of  the  stereo^ 
soopic  leztses,  and  require  an  exposure  so 
lengthened  as  to  render  the  introduction  of 
Mag  figures  into  the  picture  next  to  im- 
possible. There  remained,  therefore,  for  me 
a  chdee  between  wet  and  dry  collodion,  the 
latter  of  which  I  rcpected  for  several  reasons, 
^  principal  one  being  the  necessity  of  sub- 

nnent  deyelopment. 
h  the  wax-paper  process  the  evil  attending 
tins  necessity  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  atoned  for 
hj  the  increased  length  of  exposure— for  it  is 
evidently  an  easier  matter  to  judge  the  proper 
time  when  minutes  are  concerned,  than  where 
▼e  have  to  do  with  seconds ;  but  the  dry-collo- 
dion processes  do  not  possess  this  excuse,  and 
without  taking  into  account  the  veiy  possible 
preaence  of  spots,  flaws,  marblings,  and  such 
nke,  which  cannot  be  detected  until  after  de* 
vebpment,  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  dry-coUo- 
dionist  to  return  from  a  day's  work  and  find 
nothing  but  fiailures,  merely  from  ill-judged 
exposure.  To  a  person  residing  on  the  spot, 
^  would  be  of  comparatively  slight  import- 
ance; but  with  the  travelling  photographer, 
who  is  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow,  it  is, 
to  say  the  least  of  if,  throwing  away  a  chance. 
Subsequent   development,  also,  would  de- 

rVe  me  of  one  of  the  principal  enjoyments 
derive  from  field  photography  —  that  of 
finiahiug  my  picture  on  the  spot.  Who  that 
luis  ever  expeiienoed  the  delightM  sensation 
tf  bringing  forth  from  the  dark  box  a  finished 
liegative,  of  examining  it  in  every  littie  detail 
as  it  dries  in  the  sun,  and  finally  depositing  it 
in  the  plate-box  with  a  satisfied  snap  of  the 
Kd,  will  not  acknowledge  the  pleasure  of  so 
doing,  and  corroborate  me  when  I  say  that 
&e  completeness  of  satisfaction  so  obtained 
lias  robbed  many  a  long  mile  of  its  sting  ?  and 
then,  lastly,  consider  the  inconvenience  and 
^fflculty  of  turning  your  hotel  chamber,  or,  as 
m  our  case,  a  yacht  cabin,  into  a  photographic 
laboratory !  Is  not  this  a  serious  consideration  ? 
I  confess,  that  though  tolerably  earnest  in  my 
punoit  of  photography,  I  look  upon  the  affcer- 
&mer-hour  as  one  sacred  to  repose  and  relax- 
ation, especially  when  it  follows  a  day  of  tole- 
laUy  hard  work,  and  woidd  feel  considerable 
i^ctanoe  to  open  the  campaign  de  novo.  I 
on  all  jftjr  the  early-closing  movement  in  pho- 
*Waphy. 


Th&te  are,  howevw,  some  oases  lAere  If 
would  be  advisable  for  the  travelling  photo** 
grapher  to  avail  himself  of  a  good  dry  process^ 
and,  therefore,  I  should  rec<Mnxaend  any  one 
proceeding  on  a  lengtiiened  tour,  to  provide 
himself  with  a  few  dosen  prepared  plates, 
especially  if  he  feels  stall  nervous  about  work* 
ing  before  lai^e  audienees  in  crowded  towna, 
or  desires  to  take  the  interior  of  public  build-* 
ings,  or  cathedrals,  where  the  *'  dim  reLigioua 
light "  requires  a  prc^onged  expoaore.  In  suefa 
cases  I  have  no  doubt  ^t  dry  collodion  will 
prove  a  valuable  aeoessery . 

Having  decided  upon  the  proeeas,  the  next 
matter  demanding  the  travelling  photographer's 
attention  is  his  kit,  and  a  very  important  point 
it  is.  The  best  carpenter  cannot  work  with 
bad  tools.  I  have,  however,  some  difficulty  in 
recommending  any  particular  form  of  appara- 
tus, inasmuch  as  tlnwe  best  adapted  for  eveiy 
possible  contingency  are  generally  the  result  of 
a  necessity  which  has  dictated  tiie  altering  of 
a  bit  hero  and  a  bit  there,  from  time  to  time,  so 
as  to  suit  the  fancy  of  the  individual.  Such 
an  apparatus,  though  it  might  be  admirable  in 
the  hands  of  the  original  inventor,  would  be 
sure  to  prove  complicated  to  a  beginner. 

There  are,  however,  some  general  rules 
which  it  may  be  as  well  to  lay  down  as  guides 
to  selection,  and  in  the  very  first  place  I  shall 
name  simplicity. 

Anything  particularly '' dodgy "  should  be 
regarded  with  suspicion.  Factotums  and 
muZ^tn-tn-jMzrvoa  aro  very  enticing,  but  are 
generally  complicated  in  detail  and  liable  to 
get  out  of  order  and  break  down.  It  is  well 
to  have  as  little  as  possible  with  yon  that  a 
conunon  carpenter  cannot  repair  in  case  of 
accident. 

Strength  and  sufficiency  of  size  eome  next, 
and  within  certain  bounds  these  aro  even  of 
greater  importance  than  portability.  The 
desiro  to  lighten  the  load  has  often  been  pro* 
ductive  of  rickety,  inefficient  apparatus ;  and 
though  a  handy  operator  may,  by  dint  of  prae* 
tice,  become  very  expert  in  working  in  a  con<- 
fined  space,  it  is  better  to  have  good  elbow*- 
room,  whidi  spares  much  disappointment,  and 
is  the  best  security  for  dean  work. 

Again,  we  must  have  an  eye  to  weather* 
worthiness.  The  photographer  should  be  be* 
yond  the  annoyance  of  an  occasional  shower, 
or  the  vicissitudes  of  climate.  He  should 
have  no  wood-work  but  from  the  oldest  and 
best-seasoned  timber.  A  warp  is  often  fatal ; 
and,  as  an  additional  precaution  against  it,  I 
have  found  great  advantage  from  glueing  sli^t 
canvas  over  the  outside  of  the  cases,  and 
covering  it  with  a  couple  of  coats  of  paint. 

Lastly  comes  portability ',  and  on  this  head 
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all  my  experience  tends  to  the  condusion  that, 
with  a  due  regard  to  comfort  and  strength,  you 
cannot  reduce  the  weight  of  what  has  to  he 
carried  for  the  day's  work  very  far  below  thirty 
pounds,  which  divided  between  two  men  forms 
as  much  as  can  reasonably  be  expected  from 
ordinary  porters.  In  Switzerland,  however, 
you  may,  if  you  please,  considerably  increase 
this  weight  without  extracting  a  complaint  or 
remonstrance ;  indeed  most  Swiss  guides  would 
carry  the  whole  and  think  very  little  about  it. 
In  fact,  the  nature  of  the  country  being  so  moun- 
tainous as  to  preclude  much  horse-labour,  the 
Swiss  are  trained  in  as  beasts  of  burden  from 
the  moment  they  can  toddle,  and  the  result  is 
(to  speak  Htbemiee),  t)iat  the  back  of  a  brave 
Swiss  boy  actually  feels  lonesome  without  a 
load.  Should,  however,  this  weight  seem  ex- 
cessive, it  must  be  remembered  that,  except  in 
Switzerland  and  other  mountainous  countries, 
there  is  rarely  any  necessity  for  proceeding 
to  any  such  extremities  as  burdening  yourself 
or  guides  for  any  distance  exceeding  a  nule  or 
two ;  conveyances  are  plentiful  everywhere, 
and  any  divergence  from  roads  such  as  mules 
Of  donkeys  can  travel  on,  rarely  is  over  that 
distance. 

During  my  late  tour,  our  sailors  were  spe- 
cially engaged  with  the  condition  that  they 
were  to  carry  the  photographic  traps  when  re- 
quired ;  and  I  must  say  that  "  Jack  "  seemed 
inclined  to  look  upon  his  burden  rather  in  the 
light  of  a  lark  than  of  an  infliction ;  and  if  ever 
the  day  was  more  than  ordinarily  hot,  or  the 
way  toilsome,  an  extra  glass  of  grog  was  always 
a  good  equivalent. 

I  divide  my  travelling  kit  into  four  parts, 
viz. :  1.  dark  chamber ;  2.  stock-box,  which 
also  holds  the  camera  and  chassis ;  3.  camera- 
legs  ;  and,  4.  a  store-chest,  which  forms  part 
of  the  heavy  baggage.  Of  the  two  first-named 
I  contrive  that  one  of  them  shall  be  something 
lighter  than  the  other,  for  the  sake  of  fair  play 
to  the  man  who  has  to  carry  the  legs,  and  also 
as  a  slight  act  of  **  partiality,  favour,  and  affoc- 
*.tion "  to  my  own  back,  in  case  I  may  have 
now  and  then  to  act  as  porter  myself. 

Eschew  all  tents;  tiiey  are  inconvenient, 
heavy,  and  troublesome  in  every  way.  There 
are  numberless  dark  operating  -  boxes  now 
before  the  public  fax  lighter,  easier  worked, 
and  better  adapted  for  the  wet-collodiomst. 
Again,  never  be  seduced  into  getting  an  a£Pair 
that  purports  to  be  camera  and  tent  all  in  one. 
I  will  point  out  some  of  its  inconveniences. 
Often  and  often  you  will  come  upon  scenes 
where  the  best  point  of  view  barely  affords 
standing  space  for  the  camera-legs,  or  upon 
others  where  the  tripod  has  to  be  so  ex- 
tended as  to  make  your  back  ache  as  you 


stoop  over  it;  or  again,  where  you  have  to 
work  on  the  rough  side  of  a  hill,  with  one 
knee  close  to  your  chin,  and  the  other  leg 
trying  to  find  itself  a  resting-place  for  the  tip 
of  its  toe,  and  almost  always  beneath  a  ferrid 
Southern  sun  which  beats  down  savagely  upon 
your  head,  as  though  it  would  melt  your  very 
brain.  No;  the  real  luxury  of  field-photo- 
graphy is  to  have  your  dark  chamber  set  up 
comfortably  under  some  sheltering  tree,  or 
under  the  shadow  of  some  protecting  rock,  at 
the  exact  height  most  convenient  to  you,  with 
a  good  foothold  on  the  flat  turf,  safe  from  wind, 
dust,  and  coups  de  soleil. 

Allow  yourself  means  of  admitting  plenty  of 
yellow  light  into  your  dark  chamber  from 
within.  Many  people  have  a  nervous  horror 
of  any  light,  even  when  it  is  yellow;  but, 
within  a  very  ample  margin,  I  have  never 
stinted  myself  in  the  article,  nor  received  any 
injury  therefrom :  on  the  contrary,  it  will  be 
found  that  if  from  wear  and  tear  any  small 
quantity  of  light  should  come  to  leak  into  the 
operating-box,  a  good,  wholesome  flood  of 
yellow  light  will  have  the  effect  of  neutral- 
izing its  evil  influences,  and  for  this  cause  I 
have  the  inside  of  it  painted  a  bright  orange  in 
preference  to  black.  Theoretically  this  may 
be  all  wrong,  practically  I  guarantee  its  ac- 
curacy. 

Lastly,  have  your  box  so  constructed  as  to 
carry  stores  of  everything  required  but  glfl® 
for  six  or  eight  days,  and  thus  render  yourself 
independent  for  that  time  of  the  store-chest, 
which  can  be  left  behind,  or  sent  forward  to 
meet  you  at  your  next  station.  As  for  the 
glass,  a  good  stock  can  be  easily  carried  in 
your  portmanteau,  and  a  grooved  box  for  a 
dozen  in  the  stock-box  will  be  as  many  as  you 
are  likely  to  require  for  a  day's  work. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  mention  two  more 
items  which  are  sine  qud  nan  in  the  kit :  to  wit, 
a  certain  amount  of  assurance,  and  any  quan- 
tity of  good  temper.     The  public  eye  is  not  as 
yet  sufficiently  familiarized  with  llie  sight  of 
street  photographers,  and  the  erection  of  a 
camera  soon  obtains  for  you  a  cortege  as  nu- 
merous and  respectable  as  if  you  were  the 
proud  proprietor  of  a  Punch-and-Judy  esta- 
blishment.  Gamins  and  Farceurs  are  to  be  met 
with    everywhere— gentlemen  who   seem  to 
have  no  earthly  business  except  to  interrupt 
yours  and  gratify  their  curiosity ;  and  it  must 
be  confessed  .that  it  is  a  little  trying  to  both 
nerves  and  temper  to  find  yourself  the  cynosure 
of  the  many-headed,  and  the  butt  for  its  wit- 
ticisms.   To  anybody  who  lives  in  dread  of 
**  the  eyes  of  Europe,"  it  is  certainly  a  painful 
position;  but  it  is  a  weakness  that  can  and 
must  be  conquered,  and  the  photographer  can 
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always  oonBole  himself  with  the  philosophy  of 
the  gentleman  who  was  never  at  a  loss  for  an 
eKcnae  for  eccentricity.  When  he  did  any- 
thing very  out-of-the-way  at  home,  he  was 
wont  to  say,  "  What's  the  odds  ?  everyhody 
knows  me  ; "  and  his  excuse  ahroad  was  equally 
?alid,  '<  What  can  it  matter  ?  nohody  knows 
me." 

After  all,  I  believe  "  King  Mob,"  if  pro- 
perly treated,  is  a  very  easy-going  monarch, 
and  though  quickly  irritated,  equdly  ready  to 
be  conciliated.  Treat  him  disresp^tfiilly  and 
show  temper,  up  goes  his  back,  and  a  dogged 
IVe-as-much-right-to-be-here-as-you  mood 
comes  upon  him;  he  will  then  stand  deli- 
berately in  your  light,  meddle  with  your  ap- 
paratus, and  bestow  upon  you  an  unlimited 
snpply  of  the  article  ^own  by  the  name  of 
diiff.  On  the  other  hand,  take  him  pleasantly 
and  good-humouredly,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
he  becomes  your  slave.  Should  some  of  the 
members  of  his  body  press  inconveniently  upon 
jon,  straightway  he  swears  himself  in  as  your 
special  constable,  keeps  the  space  clear,  is 
savage  to  offenders,  fetches  you  water,  stands 
for  foreground,  and,  in  short,  does  his  best  to 
make  himself  agreeable.  A  little  tact  on  your 
part  will  bring  this  pleasant  state  of  things 
about;  and  once  gain  the  sympathies  of  the 
crowd,  and  you  will  find  it  a  more  efficient 
body-guard  than  the  whole  C  Division  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police. 

Nothing  now  remains  for  me  but  to  thank 
you  for  the  attention  you  have  bestowed  upon 
me,  and  to  bring  before  your  notice  a  selection 
&om  the  views  taken  by  mo  on  my  way. 

The  first  view  taken  was  in  the  Scilly  Islands, 
which  we  were  compelled  to  run  for  under 
stress  of  weather :  two  of  the  stereographs  re- 
present the  harbour  and  town  of  Hugh  Town, 
the  principal  place  in  the  island;  the  third 
shows  a  strange  mass  of  huge  granite  boulders 
^ntastically  grouped,  and  called  from  its  ap- 
pearance the  Pulpit  Rock.  From  this  point 
joa  look  down  upon  the  scene  of  a  terrible 
disaster ;  for  it  was  upon  the  jagged  rocks  that 
lie  beneath  it,  over  which  the  sea  breaks  per- 
petually, that  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  the  Eng- 
lish admiral,  and  the  whole  fleet  under  his 
command,  were  lost,  exactly  153  years  before 
the  very  day  on  which  we  were  photographing 
it,  the  catastrophe  having  taken  place  on  the 
22nd  of  November,  1705. 

The  next  view  is  of  Netley  Abbey,  situated 
np<m  the  banks  of  Southampton  Water.  I 
obtained  this  negative  while  the  ship  was 
fitting  out  at  Lymington. 

Coruna  was  the  first  port  we  touched  at 
>fter  leaving  the  shores  of  England.  I  got 
^0  pictures  there :  one  representing  the  mo* 


nument  erected  over  the  hero,  Sir  John  Moore ; 
the  other  a  street  view,  which  abruptly  ended 
my  photographing  in  Oorufia.  I  had  obtained 
a  negative  of  a  street  which  had  some  flaws 
about  it,  and  had  prepared  a  plate  for  a  second 
attempt,  when  the  crowd  opened,  and  a  semi- 
military-looking  gentleman,  whose  ugly  uni- 
form proclaimed  him  at  once  to  be  a  police- 
man, came  forward  and  interdicted  our  further 
proceedings.  It  is  sometimes  a  useful  thing 
to  be  a  little  deaf,  blind,  or  stupid,  and  just  at 
this  moment  both  myself  and  Captain  Henry 
were  seized  with  a  diotreedng  w^t  of  com- 
prehension,  and  it  took  so  long  to  explain  that, 
the  town  being  fortified,  all  photography  was 
interdicted,  that  the  present  negative  was 
finished  before  we  were  obliged  to  ''  move  on.'' 

From  Coruna  we  went  inland  to  St.  Jago  di 
Compostella,  the  great  shrine  of  all  the  Spanish 
pilgrims.  I  regret  to  say  that  it  rained  in- 
cessantly the  whole  time  we  were  there,  so 
that  but  few  pictures  co\ild  be  got.  I  would 
wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  peculiarity 
about  one  of  them.  In  the  foreground  slept 
tranquilly  three  fat  ducks ;  their  repose  seemed 
so  assured,  that,  in  spite  of  the  rain  and  long 
exposure,  I  thought  I  would  risk  leaving  them 
undisturbed ;  scarcely,  however,  had  the  lenses 
been  uncovered  when  one  of  them  awoke, 
stretched  himself,  quacked,  awoke  the  others, 
and  then  all  three  proceeded  to  wander  about 
in  search  of  food.  Tou  will  see  that  this  con- 
duct has  multiplied  my  three  ducks  into  a  very 
respectable  brood. 

From  Conma  we  sailed  to  Vigo,  but  found 
that  the  scenery,  though  reaUy  magnificent, 
was  on  too  extended  a  scale  for  our  purpose. 
I  got  one  good  negative  during  the  half-hour 
we  were  ashore,  but  it  so  inadequately  repre- 
sented the  beauty  of  the  place  that  I  de- 
stroyed it. 

lAsbon,  our  next  halting-place,  has  not  much 
about  it  worthy  of  the  camera.  Abput  fifteen 
miles  off,  however,  is  Cintra,  the  Brighton  of 
Portugal.  The  Piha,  or  summer  palace  of  the 
King's  father  here,  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit. 
There  is  a  little  of  the  gingerbi^  cockney 
style  about  it,  and  there  are  a  lot  of  lath-and- 
plaster  fortifications  which  could  well  be  dis- 
pensed with,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  grand 
building,  as  these  stereographs  will  prove,  and 
quite  unique  in  its  way. 

Of  Cadiz  I  have  only  one  view,  and  I  much 
regret  it,  as  also  that  we  could  not  find  time 
to  visit  Xeres  de  la  Frontera,  which,  besides 
being  the  great  sherry  depot  of  Spain,  possesses 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  cathedrals  in  the 
kingdom. 

From  Cadiz  we  ascended  the  Guadalquiver  in 
a  steamboat,  and  sad  and  thankless  a  task  as 
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it  is  to  dBBtroy  fdeasmg  delugionffy  it  heeamem 
my  duty  to  do  80  in  regaid  to  this  iiTer.  I 
ir&l  Tentttre  to  say,  that  eig^  oat  d  ten  men 
iriio  are  asked  thor  impressions  of  the  Gnadal- 
qmrer  will  tell  yon  that  their  fkney  paints  it  a 
bright  and  sparkling  sheet  of  water  flowing 
fhiongh  love^  scenery,  washing  the  base  a£ 
lugged  mountains  whose  tops  are  crowned  with 
nmied  castles  of  the  age  of  the  Moors  and  the 
Gd  Bodngo  Diaz,  or  winding  through  cork 
Ibrests  and  orange  groves, — **athing  of  beauty," 
and  therefore  "  a  joy  for  erer  V  Now  listen  to 
the  sad  reality.  If  you  were  to  run  a.  broad 
eanal  through  the  very  centre  of  the  Bog  of 
Allen,  you  would  obtain  a  promect  as  varied 
and  cheerfdl  as  the  course  of  this  irst  of  Spanish 
rivers.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  stretch  on  either 
side,  before  you  and  behind  you,  extends  a 
plain  as  level  as  a  billiaid-table,  unbroken  by 
tree  or  hiU.  Every  now  and  lien  a  herd  of 
cattle,  from  which  are  selected  the  buQs  for 
the  arenas  relieves  the  dreariness,  and  comes 
down  to  sniff,  but  not  to  drink,  the  braddsh 
tidal  water  as  it  goes  down  to  purge  itself  in 
the  sea  of  the  turbid  mud  that  defiles  the  whole 
length  of  its  course  to  the  colour  of  pea-soup. 
This  is  the  unvarying  prospect  until  witfam 
a  few  leagues  of  Seville,  where  the  orange-trees 
begin  to  grow  along  the  banks,  and  destroy,  in 
SMQe  degree,  the  monotony  of  the  journey. 

Of  Seville  I  have  several  pictures,  mostly 
views  of  the  Cathedral,  the  GKialda,  and  the 
fine  Moorish  Palace  of  the  Alcazar,  lately  re- 
stored. As  to  Seville  as  a  town,  the  Spaniards 
have  a  proverb  about  it  which,  notwithstanding 
national  pride,  is  hardly  an  exaggeration : — 

"  Que  no  ha  vifta  SerillB^ 
No  ha  Tiata  manmlla.'' 

I  will  not,  however,  detain  you  with  any  de- 
scription of  it ;  its  interests  are  too  varied  and 
foreign  to  this  paper  to  allow  me  to  do  so.  I 
must  pass  on  to  Gibraltar,  where  my  cruise 
ended,  and  where  I  completed  my  series  of 
stereographs  under  the  sanction  of  a  permit 
from  the  Governor. 

It  is  a  truly  wonderfdl  rock,  and  one  that 
would  find  a  photographer  occupation  for  a  far 
longer  time  than  was  at  my  &po8al.  I  con- 
trived, however,  fevoured  by  very  fine  weather, 
to  get  a  few  good  negatives  of  a  place  which 
no  true  Briton  can  contemplate  without  pride 
and  interest.  Long  as  it  has  been  in  our  pos- 
session, a  certain  degree  of  Ol-wUl  still  rankles 
in  the  hearts  of  the  original  possessors,  who,  it 
is  evident,  have  not  relinquished  all  hopes  of 
Its  recovery,  for  in  the  Spimish  garrison  orders 
en  the  mainland  the  phraseology  still  runs 
thus:  ** During  the  temporary  oecupaiUm  of 
€Kbrd!tar  hy  the  British,  ffie  guards  wtU  mount 
mt  Saifd  BogueJ*    'Erery  day,  however,  sees 


the  military  power  of  Spain  dwindle,  wUk 
England,  fkt  from  allowing  tlie  edhseieuBnen 
of  secuiityto  permit  her  to  relax  her vigflsDce, 
or  even  to  remain  m  ^aia  qm,  is  erery  day 
adding  to  the  stupendous  fi^rtificatioin  whid 
have  long  gained  Gibraltar  the  reputation  d 
impregnability.  On  every  nde  progress  and 
activity  in  the  work  of  defence  is  going  on; 
new  batteries  are  aruEdng,  and  68-poimden 
repladng  32-'pounders ;  so  tiiat,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  the  Spaniards  exhibit  a  most  praises- 
worthy  and  patient  &itii  if  they  really  look 
forward  to  tiie  day  which  cAiall  dawn  upon 
Gibraltar  as  once  again  an  integral  part  of  Her 
most  Catholic  Majesty's  dominions. 

From  Gibraltar  I  was  suddenly  recalled  by 
business.  I  am  happy  to  say,  however^  that 
the  Photographic  Society  of  Ii^^and  is  stiH 
most  adequately  represented  among  foreign 
scenes ;  and  I  hope  and  expect  tiiat  our  worth} 
representative,  Oaptain  Henry,  will  on  his  re* 
turn  be  able  to  bring  before  your  notice  a  mneli 
better  batch  of  foreign  stereographs,  and  fc> 
conclude  in  a  much  more  able  manner  than  1 
have  commenced  it,  the  subject  of  photography 
for  the  tourist. 


The  Waterhouse  Diaphragms, 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographis  Journal* 

Stone  Ticarage,  iTletboiy, 
HjBck  18»  1899. 

Sir, — I  find,  among  the  "  miseellaneoas  ar- 
ticles" in  the  last  Number  of  your  Jotimal,  tlitt 
a  claim  is  made  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Smyth  to  Ik 
coheir  with  Mr.  Waterhouse  of  the  "'W8te^ 
house  diaphragms."  Mr.  Smyth  very  properly 
"  by  no  means  wishes  to  impute  to  Mr.  Water- 
house  that  his  description  was  the  resnlt  of 
information  from  others  who  had  preriousl}^ 
seen  his  (Mr.  Smyth's)  apparatus,"  and  ooly 
wishes  to  dear  himself  from  the  impression 
that  he  claims  any  discovery  frdriy  bdongii^ 
to  a  brother  photographer.  Mr.  Smyth  is,  ik> 
doubt,  in  1858,  an  independent  discoverer  of 
what  had  ceased  to  be  a  "novel  mode'*  of 
applying  diaphragms ;  for  Mr.  Waterhouse  de- 
scribed his  method  to  me  in  the  winter  of  1866, 
and  then  wished  me  to  take  his  camera  to 
London  to  be  smtably  fitted  up.  I  need  not 
say  that  a  diaphragm  has  always  been  looked 
upon  as  a  sine  qua  non.  In  earlier  years  Boas 
placed  the  diaphragm  externally;  but  it  was 
very  soon  found  that  in  a  portrait-combinatioD 
the  proper  place  was  between  the  lenses;  and 
accordingly,  before  the  arrangements  <rf  Mf. 
Lake  Price  and  Mr.  Waterhouse  were  pab- 
Eshed,  most  professional  photographen  inserted 
cardboard  with  the  reqmred  aperture. 

I  must  take  upon  mysdf  the  responaWfity 
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of  Mr.  Waterhouse's  pnblicatioiL  As  I  tlioiiglit 
his  airaqgenent  superior,  both  in  siiiipUcity 
and  lighisieflSy  to  that  of  my  fnend  Mr.  Lake 
Price;  I  often  urged  lum  to  send  a  description 
of  it  to  Hie  Jmunal,  and  only  prevailed  at  last 
hj  assuring  him  that  if  he  did  not,  I  would. 
Mi.  Smyth  may  therefore  rest  assured  that> 
though  his  secret  was  openly  shown  in  the 
West  Biding,  yet  it  was  not  alluded  to  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  British  Assodationy  and  it 
nffver  reached  Mr.  Waterhouse  till  he  and  I 
saw  it  together  in  the  Journal,  when  I  said  to 
Mr.  Waterhouse,  ^'you  have  done  that,  and  done 
it  better."  J.  B.  B«ade, 


On  the  Aplanatie  Lem. 
To  the  Editor  of  ^  Photographic  Journal, 

Dublin,  April  2, 1869. 

Sib, — ^I  trust  that  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Eliot, 
4)o&tained  in  your  last  Number,  will  be  speedily 
^carried  out  by  the  Society.  It  only  requires 
^t  it  shall  be  well  and  impartially  done  to  be 
of  considerable  advantage,  not  merely  to  tyros, 
biit  to  the  m<Mre  practised  photographer.  It 
should  also  be  of  advantage  to  those  who  are 
directly  or  indirectly  oonoemed  in  the  manu- 
fiEtctare  of  auch  lenses  as  possess  one  or  more 
esaentially  good  qualities,  to  have  these  recog- 
iu£ed  by  a  committee  of  competent  judges ;  and 
doubtless  each  manufacturer  of  lenses  who  has 
4Xflifidenoe  in  their  merits  will  be  happy  to  bear 
ius  part  in  affording  every  facility  to  such  a 
i»mmittee. 

As  some  time  must  elapse  before  the  pro- 
posed Committee  can  be  expected  to  make  a 
xeport,  and  I  desire  that  meantime  no  miscon- 
x)^tion  abould  exist  as  to  what  ''niche"  I 
eoQceive  the  aplanatie  lens  to  deserve  of  holding 
amongst  its  competitors,  I  desire  to  take  this 
<i|^x»tunity  of  mentic^iing  that  the  ''  Note," 
Qtiginally  published  in  last  year  with  the  price 
list  of  the  aplanatie  lenses,  now  requires  a 
slight  modification. 

In  the  **  Note"  referred  to,  it  was  stated  that 
the  curvature  (or  departure  from  straightness) 
4€  the  lines  in  the  image  given  by  the  Petzval 
i>nn  of  lens  was  equal  to  and  contrary  to  that 
fiven  by  the  aplanatie.  Bince  this  Note  was 
written,  an  orthoscopie  lens  has  appeared  in 
which  this  curvature  is  reduced  by  one-half. 
The  case  now  stands  thus : — ^For  a  given  focus 
sad  field,  say  about  15  inches  for  the  former 
and  lOx  8  inches  for  the  latter,  a  line  traver- 
nog  the  length  of  the  field,  and  situate  near 
Ike  margin  of  same,  is  curved,  in  the  oitho- 
Mc^c  leofl  alluded  to  Ath  of  an  inch,  and 
in  tiie  iq^lanatic  "^tii.  I  would  caution  any 
pbotognipbmr  repoating  such  trials,  not  to  take 
theiiofima2«£9Ctt8of  a  leas  as  b^bng  correct. 


The  orthoscopic  lens  used  in  my  ez|^ezi« 
ments  was  one  described  as  having  its  ''  hask 
focus  of  landscape  combination  "  13^  inches. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  explain  this  apparently 
mystical  definition ;  but  I  apprehend  that  most 
photographers  would  be  inclined  to  conclude  it 
to  mean  simply  the  focus  of  tiie  combination  9B 
it  stood.  Now,  the  equivalent  focus  of  this  or* 
thoscopic  lens  I  found  to  be,  not  13^,  but  1^ 
inches  nearly ;  and  as  the  curvature  of  a  field 
of  fibbed  dimensions,  and  for  lenses  of  precisely 
the  same  construction,  but  of  differing  foci, 
varies  inversely  as  the  third  power  (or  cube) 
of  the  focus,  it  follows  that,  had  the  focus  of 
the  lens  been  13^^  instead  of  16^  inches,  tJie 
curvature  of  the  image  for  any  given  field 
would  have  been  very  nearly  doubled. 

I  think  it  of  some  importance  to  direct  the 
attention  of  those  who  use  or  tiy  the  aplanatie 
lens  to  sudi  matters,  being  aware  that  the 
power  which  this  lens  gives,  beyond  that  of 
other  constructions,  of  extending  the  field 
covered,  with  adequate  distinctness,  is  leading 
photographers  to  make  use  of  such  power,  and 
may  lead  to  very  erroneous  estimations  of  the 
curvature,  the  latter  increasing  in  so  high  a 
ratio  with  the  angular  extent  of  field. 

I  would  also  desire  to  observe  here  (the 
aplanatie  lens  being  described  in  the  '^  Note  " 
as  **  nearly"  corrected  for  spherical  aberration), 
that  I  find  it  to  be  quite  as  well  corrected  in 
this  respect  as  is  tiie  orthoscopic  lens  which 
has  lately  come  under  my  examination.  The 
peculiar  and  inseparable  disadvantages  of  the 
Petzval  or  orthoscopic  form  for  out-of-door 
work  will  be  more  appropriately  treated  of  in 
a  separate  communication. 

Thoxas  Gbitbb. 


Method  of  Bapid  Photography  upon  Paper : — 
Dry  Manner  —  Wet  Mode  —  Development 
of  the  Image  by  means  of  Sulphate  of  Iron. 

[Tnuislaibed  from  La  LumUre.] 

SiKCE  the  discovery  of  collodion,  photogra- 
phic proceedings  upon  paper  are  almost  dis* 
continued,  and  with  very  good  reason.  Col* 
lodion  works  with  more  correctness  and  sa- 
pidity. Nevertheleas,  if  two  impressions  of 
the  same  subject  be  compared,  (me  taken  upon 
collodion,  the  other  upon  negative  paper,  it  is 
to  be  remarked  that  the  impression  takesa 
upon  paper  is  rieher,  softer,  more  aerial,  more 
profound^-*-in  a  word,  more  artistic  than  the 
other.  This  difference  in  results  has  led  me 
to  new  trials  upon  paper,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  psredsion  and  di^uitch  procured  by  the  aae 
of  collodion. 

The  method  which  I  submit  to  the  judgmant 
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of  your  readers  will,  I  trust,  accompliBh  this 
object,  and  will  re-establish  negative  paper  in 
the  place  it  occupied  originally  in  photographic 
proceedings.  As  the  base  of  my  new  experi- 
ments, I  have  chosen  the  gelatine  employed 
by  one  of  our  most  able  artists,  M.  Baldus ; 
this  substance  effects  no  change  upon  the  silver 
bath,  and  preserves  all  its  limpidity.  In  fol- 
lowing his  method,  I  obtain  more  delicacy  by 
passing  wn  encoUage  over  the  paper  before 
iodizing  it,  and  more  rapidity  by  immersing  it 
in  an  ethcrial  alcoholic  bath  of  iodine  before 
placing  it  in  the  silver  bath ;  besides,  these 
two  operations  are  in  addition  to  the  methods 
of  M.  Baldus.  I  develope  the  image  with 
sulphate  of  iron,  which  is,  we  know,  the  most 
rapid  means  of  development.  I  give  now  the 
method  just  as  I  practise  it.  I  choose  paper 
of  the  most  even  quality ;  I  mark  one  of  the 
sides  with  a  lead  pencil ;  I  then  spread  over  it 
the  following  application,  composed  of  rain- 
water 22  ozs.,  gelatine  150  grains.  I  let  the 
paper  float  for  k  few  minutes  in  the  bath,  after 
which  I  take  it  out  and  let  it  dry  by  suspen- 
sion. I  prepare  in  this  manner  a  number  of 
sheets,  and  when  they  are  dry,  I  collect  them 
in  a  portfolio,  which  is  then  put  under  a  press 
until  the  next  day. 

To  iodize  the  paper : — 

Of  the  above  solution  of  gelatine .  .16  ozs. 

Iodide  of  potassium -^  oz. 

Bromide  of  potassium 46  grs. 

I  dissolve  the  whole  by  heat,  and  pass  it 
through  a  cloth,  into  a  vessel  kept  warm  on  a 
bath.  I  then  prepare  my  papers  as  upon  the 
previous  evening,  having  carefully  avoided 
bubbles  of  air,  and  placed  each  sheet  of  paper 
upon  the  side  already  prepared.  After  desic- 
cation, I  enclose  them  in  a  box  kept  in  a  dry 
place.  This  double  preparation  gives  greater 
delicacy  to  the  impressions,  renders  the  paper 
xmalterable,  preserves  its  whiteness,  and  never 
produces  spots,  which  is  easily  understood,  be- 
cause the  iodine  does  not  come  in  contact  with 
the  substance  of  the  paper,  which  often  in- 
cludes substances  of  various  natures,  which 
neutralize  a  certain  ray,  and  produce,  when 
the  image  makes  its  appearance,  a  number  of 
minute  spots  which  injure  the  impression  in  a 
manner  not  to  be  repaired.  This  preliminary 
process  of  sizing  over  is  therefore  of  undoubted 
necessity. 

To  sensitize  and  produce  the  luminous  im- 
pression.— At  this  period  of  the  process,  in 
Older  to  make  use  of  the  paper,  I  hold  it  by 
an  angle  or  comer,  by  means  of  a  small  iron 
hook,  varnished  with  gum-lac  dissolved  in  al- 
cohol;   I  then  immerse  it  in  the  following 


To  sensitize — 

Ether 14  oz. 

Alcohol 4X  ozs. 

Iodide  of  potassium X  oz. 

The  paper  imbibes  this  preparation  instan- 
taneously. If  I  mean  to  operate  in  a  dry 
manner,  I  raise  the  sheet  of  paper,  and  diy  it 
by  suspension ;  in  the  contrary  case,  by  the 
damp  manner  (or  method),  I  spread  it  out, 
the  face  upwards,  on  the  silver  bath  serving 
for  the  negatives  with  collodion.  After  two 
or  three  minutes  of  contact,  according  to  the 
temperature,  I  raise  the  sheet  of  paper,  and 
place  it  immediately  upon  the  glass  of  the  dark 
slide  to  receive  the  impression.  The  time 
occupied  in  exposure  is  nearly  the  same  as  for 
collodion ;  nevertheless  I  make  the  observation 
that  a  bath  of  silver,  with  the  addition  of  acetic 
acid,  gives  more  sensibility  to  the  paper.  Por 
any  other  photographic  process  that  I  am 
aware  of,  the  acid  retards  the  luminous  im- 
pression, while  for  this  one  the  effect  is  the  con- 
trary. The  acid  opens  the  pores  of  the  gela- 
tine, swells  it,  and  consequentiy  renders  it 
more  penneable  to  the  chemical  action  of  &e 
light. 

Development  of  the  image. — ^When  the  paper 
has  received  the  impression,  I  plunge  it  in 
water  with  alcohol  added,  then  I  spread  it  over 
the  solution  filtered  with  sulphate  of  iron, 
having  already  served  for  collodion. 

The  image  afterwards  appears  in  all  its  de- 
tails; if  it  should  want  vigour  for  want  of 
balance,  I  let  the  paper  soak,  I  spread  it  upon 
a  glass  plate,  upon  which  I  pour,  conmiencing 
at  an  oz.  conuner.,  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  I  then  pass  it  a  second  time  througli 
sulphate  of  iron.  This  simple  method  of  re- 
inforcement is  sufficient  for  all  the  intensity 
desirable.  As  will  be  seen,  if  one  has  a  good 
stock  of  iodized  papers,  the  manipulations  are 
very  simple,  require  but  littie  time,  and  do  not 
require  a  complication  of  new  baths.  But  the 
principal  advantage  afforded  by  this  method  is 
the  facility  with  which  one  obtains  rapidly,  by 
the  dry  manner,  the  most  excellent  proofs.  1 
return  to  what  I  said  above  relative  to  the 
paper  which  I  dry  by  suspension  in  taking  it 
out  of  the  bath.  This  drying  of  the  papers  by 
the  dry  manner  is  not  imperative.  I  only 
indicate  it  as  giving  more  facility  to  the  work. 
I  generally  prepare  from  eight  to  ten  sheets  of 
paper ;  when  I  arrive  at  the  last,  the  first  one, 
wdl  soaked,  is  ready  to  be  placed  on  the  silver 
bath.  After  the  two  washings,  which  ought 
to  follow  the  rendering  sensibility  to  the 
papers,  the  other  operations  are  the  same  as 
by  the  wet  method.  I  have  still  some  com- 
munications to  make  to  you.  One  day  wheal 
I  had  impressed  two  papers  with  the  same 
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sabjecty  I  treated  one  with  sulphate  of  iron, 
the  other  with  gallic  acid.  The  proof  sub- 
mitted to  sulphate  of  iron  developed  most 
rapidly,  and  gave  me  as  usual  a  good  impression; 
ihe  one  placed  in  gallic  acid  revealed  no  ti-ace 
of  any  image.  Nevertheless  I  felt  certain  that 
the  paper  must  have  received  an  impresKion, 
for  the  time  occupied  was  precisely  the  same  as 
by  the  proof  developed  by  sulphate  of  iron.  In 
order  to  increase  tiie  rapidity  of  the  image,  I 
added  to  the  bath  of  gallic  acid  some  drops  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  then  waited  for  an  hour  with- 
out any  result.  At  last,  feeling  impatient  that 
the  image  did  not  appear,  I  took  a  phial,  con- 
taining an  old  bath  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which 
formerly  had  served  for  several  experiments ; 
thisbatii  contained  ether,  alcohol,  iodine,  acids, 
and  a  little  sulphate  of  iron.  I  decantered  the 
dear  part  of  the  liquid,  and  then  poured  a 
sofficient  quantity  of  it  into  the  solution  of 
gallic  acid.  Being  afterwards  engaged  in  other 
operations,  I  left  the  impression  alone,  as  an 
attempt  which  had  failed.  An  hour  after- 
wards, on  re-entering  my  laboratory,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  the  image  perfectly  developed ; 
but  what  astonished  me  still  more  was  to  find 
that  the  bath  reducing  it  had  not  experienced 
any  alteration. 

What  can  be  the  substance  of  the  old  bath 
which  has  maintained  the  gallic  acid  in  such 
good  condition?  I  address  this  question  to 
my  confederates  and  to  all  our  photographic 
chemists.  I  think  myself  able  to  give  replies 
to  the  following  other  questions: — ^Why  is 
collodion  the  most  rapid  of  all  the  methods 
employed  in  photography?  Does  this  rapidity 
proceed  fix)m  the  pyroxyle  which  enters  into 
the  composition  of  the  collodion,  or  is  it  due 
simply  to  the  two  substances  in  which  it  is 
dissolved? 

Wthout  pronouncing  openly  my  opinion 
upon  these  questions,  I  think  we  must  attri- 
bute to  the  ether  and  the  alcohol  united,  this 
property  of  acceleration.  In  effect,  I  have 
been  able  to  assure  myself  of  this,  by  the 
preceding  method,  that  ether  and  alcohol,  im- 
bibing the  paper  almost  in  an  instant,  render 
easy  the  combination  of  photogenic  products, 
and  consequently  open  a  free  access  to  the 
chemical  action  of  light.  These  substances, 
ether  and  alcohol,  are  consequently  most 
powerful  agents  in  photography. 

YxBinsB,  Jun.  of  Belfort, 
^_^^_       Upper  Ehine. 

SinU  on  Coptfing  Paintings  by  PTiotography, 
7\i  Ihe  Editor  of  the  Photographie  Journal. 

Maiuel  Street,  Swansea. 
Sia, — In  the  last  No.  of  the  Journal,  your 
correspondent  H.  inqnires  for  some  particulars 


relative  to  copying  paintings  by  photography. 
The  following  hints  may  be  of  some  service  to 
him,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  useful  to  others. 

A  piece  of  stain  od  glass,  light  smoke  colour, 
light  green,  or  the  palest  amber,  should  be 
fitted  in  the  lens  tube ;  this  will  enable  the 
operator  to  get  the  various  colours  of  the 
paintings  of  nearly  equal  power,  and  in  a  great 
measure  prevent  solarization.  Old  collodion, 
almost  useless  for  other  purposes,  will  for  this 
be  just  the  thing.  After  exposure,  the  negative 
may  be  developed  with 

Protosulph.  iron     .     .  2  drachms. 

Beaufoy's  acetic  acid    .  I  drachm. 

Alcohol Ih  ounce. 

Water 7f  ounces. 

When  the  details  are  well  out,  pour  on  and  off 
the  plate  the  following  syrup,  till  all  appear- 
ance of  greasiness  disappears  : — 

Coarse  brown  sugar  .     .  1  ounce. 

Water 2^  ounces. 

Acetic  acid      ....  1  drachm. 

Honey 1^     „ 

A  few  ounces  of  this  syrup  taken  with  the 
rest  of  the  apparatus  will  save  the  encumbrance 
of  carrying  a  quantity  of  water,  a.s  it  will  do 
again  and  again.  If  the  plate  is  now  satisfac- 
tory, firee  firom  stains,  <fec.,  it  may  be  put  into 
the  plate-box  and  taken  home,  when  there 
well  washed  and  cleared  with  cyanide,  again 
washed,  and  then  re-developed  with  saturated 
solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  in  mu^tic 
acid  diluted  with  twice  its  yolume  of  water. 

When  the  picture  has  nearly  whitened,  well 
wash,  and  finish  by  dipping  it  in 

Carbonate  of  ammonia    .     .  8  grs. 

Water 1  oz. 

Again  wash  the  plate  and  dry  it ;  varnish  with 
spirit  of  wine  and  gum-benzoin. 

Thokas  Gulltveb. 
P.S.  I  have  brought  home  frequently  seven 
plates,  8j|  X  6^,  by  using  only  four  ounces  of 
syrup. 

Instantaneous  Dry  Process. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal. 

GenningB,  Staplehurst, 
March  17, 1859. 

Sib, — ^I  have  to-day  taken  a  picture  of  clouds 
with  a  dry  plate,  which  promises  well  for  an 
instantaneous  dry  process.  It  is  by  no  means 
a  propitious  day  for  the  purpose ;  there  is  but 
little  variety  in  the  clouds ;  it  is,  in  fact,  quite 
a  gloomy  day,  and  blowing  a  hurricane. 

The  plate  was  prepared  by  the  Fothergill 
process,  with  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity 
of  chloride  of  ammonium  to  the  albumen*  solu- 
tion, made  of  equal  parts  of  albumen  and  water, 
without  the  addition  of  ammonia.    It  will  re- 
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quire  more  experiment  than  I  can  make  before 
tile  pnblication  of  your  Jotunal,  to  determine 
the  qtiantity  of  chloride  of  ammoninm  most 
anitable,  but  this  will  easily  be  determined ; 
at  all  events,  it  is  not  sufficient  reason  for  de* 
Isjing  my  letter  another  month. 

J.  M.  8.  B. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

M«rch29lh. 

DxAB  Sib, — ^I  met  with  this  (to  me)  Terr  unacoomit- 
able  ciroumstanoe  with  respect  to  some  oollodion,  which 
I  am  now  about  to  state,  and  I  should  be  mtidi  oblified 
by  your  inserting  this  in  yoor  next  Photographic 
Joomalf  with  the  hopes  that  some  of  your  numerouB 
fhr— ^/M>1  readers  may  throw  some  li^t  upon  it 

I  had  some  old  collodion  which  I  haa  prepared  in 
May  last  year,  but  had  kept  uniodized,  and  as  there 
were  not  above  2  or  3  ounces  left  in  the  bottle,  I  thought 
it  would  hare  become  too  much  deoompoaed  to  be  of 
any  servioe.  I  added  some  old  iodisng  miafeure  to  it 
to  test  it,  and,  as  I  expected,  it  soon  changed  colour,  tUl 
in  thi«e  days  it  became  deep  8heR7-<k>loored ;  but  now 
comes  the  curious  part :  I  thought  it  was  miHt  for  use, 
and  was  neariy  throwing  it  one  side ;  but  two  di^ 
flffcer,  on  £oing  to  look  at  it,  I  found  it  rapidly  getting 
pidir,  and  tonday,  only  one  week  after  iodiimg^  it  is 
almost  colourless  again. 

Ihe  iodizer  was  as  follows : — 

Iodide  of  Cadndum 15  grains 

Iodide  of  Ammonium 15     „ 

Iodide  of  Calcium    10     „ 

Bromide  of  Ammonimn 20     „ 


60    „ 

Alcohol « 4  ounces; 

of  which  I  put,  by  guess,  enough  t&  iodise  at  the  rate 
of  4  to  5  erains  an  ounce. 

Dhe  ooUodion,  as  far  as  I  can  ffecoUBot>  waa  made  of 
gunH»tton  and  pyroxyline,  as  3  to  1,  wi^  equal  ports 
of  methylated  etner,  sulphuric  ether,  and  aloonoL  Un- 
fortunately, I  had  no  time  to  try  experiments  as  to  the 
MOflbility  of  the  ooQodion  under  thediffsrent  dun^ 
but  I  neter  yet  knew  an  instance  of  collodion  changing 
to  a  deep  sherry-colour,  and  then  losing  all  its  ccuour 
again,  without  the  addition  of  any  other  ingredient  to 
it;  it  was  in  tiie  djffk,  too,  sJl  the  time,  and  in  a  bottle 
which  will  hold  about  12  ooDoes»  and  only  3  ounces  in 
it»  so  it  had  all  the  disadyantage  of  haiing  a  great 
pfOportion  of  atmospheric  air  in  tlw  boftUe.  I  shall 
teat  the  sensibility  of  the  collodion  in  a  day  or  two, 
and  OBefUlly  keep  it  by  me  to  see  whether  it  under- 
goes any  other  metamorphosis;  but  I  am  anxious  to 
mtsaw  mether  any  of  your  nadtn  hscve  ofer  eKpe- 
lAeiiflBd  the  saan  thmg,  or  whether  ih&j  eaa  in  any 
tnf  cfaimioallT  account  for  it?  The  oaldum  salt  haa 
mnatlaiiff  I  uaoy,  to  do  with  it,  being  reiy  unstable 
«f  its^Dut  not  BO  when  mixed  with  other  iodides. 


I  htTV  some  iodide  of  calcium  whieh,  teach  enk&A 
ap  in  a  bottle,  has  Hquelled  and  tamed  im  ooftoar 
m  IhMiiim  of  iodine,  and  yet  praolieaUy  ha  aoUodion 
ft  m  Boia  stable  than  iodide  of  potsMiwm  or  ammo- 

C.  F.  Outtmm. 

Hateabsoxptioa  of  theiodiao  lai^  P^^*"^  depend 
apoD  the  empu)yment  of  methylated  etner,  many  sam* 


plee  of  wMob  poanss  Ais  property.  When  bfoouil 
m  piesent  in  the  iodijoag  solafeioa,  tiie  loss  of  eok» 
takes  place  with  anusoal  rapidity.  No  exact  ei^ls&a- 
tion  can  be  glyen  of  the  change,  but  a  oompoond 
orpnic  body  appears  to  be  formed,  iHiich  dx)W8  an 
acid  reaction  to  test-paper.  Wood  naphtha  dso  s^ 
sorbs  iodine  rather  freely,  and  mueh  of  ms  eoamiaecU 
absolute  alcohol  containa  small  portiooa  of  this  tsih 
stance. 

Mr,  SUOer.—Tbe  linen  may  be  kept  in  ihe  nitro* 
sulphuric  add  for  twen^^  minutes ;  try  a  mixtoie  of 
6  ounces  bf  measure  of  strong  oil  of  Yiiriol,  6  ouaeeB 
of  strox^  mtrio  acid,  and  1  ounee  of  water  at  a  temp^ 
rature  m  140''.  linen  and  flax  both  re^nre  a  oiteo- 
sulphurio  acid  of  a  difEerent  composition  from  Uat 
which  would  be  used  with  cotton-wooL 

B,  (7.  {Madeira).^MT.  Hardwiidi  deaixBi  to  think 
yfwirery  kindly  fbr  die  beautiful  speciiania of  piotoai 
byFotheraill'sproossa.  Dissolve  the  chloride  of  goU 
in  water,  a  mins  to  the  ounce ;  no  deeomposition  wiD 
take  place  if  ornanic  matter  be  absent. 

Bev.  S.  K,  mtoards, — ^Many.  thanks  for  TOor  W 
satisfSutory  raeture  of  Byde.  It  shows  widi  howmooi 
advantege  llr.  Ajrcher's  camera  mi^  be  used  in  giviag 
extra  exposure  to  the  foreground  of  a  piotme. 

R  D.  (Meltan'Ahbott.y-'l,  XTnlaes  you  have  app^ 
ratus  emedally  adapted  for  the  purpose,  you  wiH  mri 
it  yetj  difBeult  to  enlarge  a  negatiye^  and  efm  whea 
done,  it  is  never  so  sharp  and  wall  defined  as  the  09* 
ginaL  2.  The  less  you  do  to  the  bath  the  better; 
merely  keep  it  corered  to  prevent  the  access  of  duit; 
many  baths  are  spoiled  by  tiie  addition  of  usehss  com- 
pOfBids. 

W.  Ireiand.—We  haye  no  experienoa  in  the  ''Baip* 
berry  Syrup  Phicess."  A  compound  like  rasf^bervy 
syrup,  whidi  is  constantly  TBrrmg,  can  hardly  ds  ex- 
pected to  produce  uniform  results.  Tou  had  far  better 
adopt  some  of  the  processes  whidi  haye  produced  saA 
beaotifiilreRiltoaswna  exhibited  at  oar  late  Bihil»' 
taon* 

^S^  to  Fhotppkiba  {Kmdalj.^-We  cannot  ffn 
the  information  you  require,  whica  would  be  unfair  to 
oar  advertliiog  cuumna. 

JBf. -—Ycm  letter  haa  been  aahmitted  to  ti»  Cooiai 
of  &e  Photognphie  Soioely. 

yowice^^-Awanl  modificatianaof  Mr.  Poaaoey's  pm- 
oess  haye  been  recommended ;  a  caneapondent  in  ^ 
'  American  Journal  of  Fhotographf'  suggests — ^*  I'M 
a  mixture  of  gum-arabic,  sugar,  and  bicmromate  spMid 
on  ptiffBt;  upon  this  eooting,  wlian  dry,  evenly  doit 
on  sub-oarbon  powder ;  upon  the  blank  surfaee  spresd 
the  first  mixture  again."  The  Ed&or  obscrres  that  ha 
correspondent  has  had  good  soocesB,  and  understand 
the  suqjeot  thorcughhf. 

E.A.J,  {IMM). — An  anawar  to  yimr  ^wries  oa 
the  snlgeot  of  aoayris^  in  our  nelL 

R.  Q,  (Idt  of  Wight),— 'TtiA  mju'kiT^gff  are  oaosed  t^ 
the  dryness  of  your  plate  when  the  dereloping  aolutioa 
has  been  applied,  so  that  it  has  not  flowed  over  fMjf 
and  uninteiraptedfy.  Hie  speeimtaaiMtt  Maia  eaoy 
other  BMpaflt  ivn  wdaa&at^orf^ 

Thanks  are  oinred  to  several  oonaspoadBDts,  some 
of  whose  oommunieationB  are  in  ^pe. 


IiBtterf  of  Inquiry  to  the  Editor  can  only  be  answered 
thmw^  the  laadinm  of  Amwars  to  Goaespondenla 


AU  CgmmaalnnttaBi  fcr  the  Journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed totiielA»r,  at  the  fuVHAenr^  VbmnJ^m^ 
and  IVtunag,  Brt!  lion  0(twft>  Beat  Htm  glX 
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SncE  our  last  Number  appeared,  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress  have 
entertained  at  the  Mansion  House  an  illus- 
tnous  assemblage,  whose  names  have  already 
appeared  in  the  daily  papers,  to  meet  the 
President  and  Council  of  the  Blackheath  Pho- 
togn^hic  Society.  A  correspondent  so  gra- 
phically describes  it  in  another  column,  that 
It  leaves  us  nothing  more  to  add,  than  to  de- 
claze,  in  the  language  of  the  President,  James 
GuisHiE,  Esq.,  r.Il.S.,  *'  that  the  soiree  was 
^  giwt  success." 

The  Photographic  Gallery  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  under  the  fible  superintendence  of  Pro- 
fessor Belamotte,  is  fest  approaching  com- 
pletion. Such  photographers  as  have  not  yet 
availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  sending 
.oootributions,  should  do  so  without  further 
delay. 

We  believe  the  free  admissions,  which  are 
intended  to  be  given  to  exhibitors,  will  be 
^distributed  after  the  termination  of  the  present 
month.  As  the  HandeLPestival  takes  place 
during  the  present  season,  no  doubt  the  Palace 
^  be  a  greater  scene  of  attraction  than  on 
any  previous  year. 

The  Committee  for  collecting  records  of  the 
piessnt  and  past  state  of  photography  have 
reeemd  a  donation  from  an  old  friend  of  the 
^^ociety^  B.  B.  Turner,  Esq.,  who  has  on  so  many 
OQCBsions  devoted  so  much  of  his  time  for  its 

VOL.  V. 


benefit, — a  copy  of  the  <*  Pencil  of  Nature,"  by 
Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  and  four  out  of  the  six  pictures 
which  were  exhibited  by  him  at  the  Exhibition 
held  at  the  Society  of  Arts  in  the  yeais  1851-52, 
and  then  acknowledged  to  preeminently  excel 
in  beauty  all  other  specimens  shown. 

The  Eev.  Mr.  Raven  has  also  given  his  beau- 
tiful picture  done  by  the  wax-paper  process, 
for  which  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland 
lately  awarded  their,  silver  medal ;  and  Mr. 
Woodward,  of  Nottingham,  his  successful  ste- 
reoscopic produQtuon,  which  secmred  him  the 
prize  of  the  Nottingham  Society.  Now  that  the 
latter  may  be  procured  by  the  remittance  of  a 
few  postage  stamps,  we  should  rather  recom- 
mend our  readers  to  trust  to  their  own  inspec- 
tion than  receive  any  opLnion  of  our  own  as  to 
its  just  merits. 

The  Members  forming  the  Collodion  Com- 
mittee fear  that  with  seme  there  exists  a  mis- 
apprehoision  as  to  the  fidd  of  their  operations ; 
and  they  wish  it  to  be  distinctiy  understood 
that  they  commence  their  labours  with  a  fiill 
determination  to  investigate  the  subject  im- 
partially, and  without  the  least  wish  to  advance 
the  interests  of  any  partionlar  maker,  or^dedare 
any  relative  value  to  be  fixed  on  the  manufac- 
tures of  A,  B,.  or  C  They  tampLj^  propose  to 
state  that  a  collodion  made  with  steh  a  fbi«-' 
mula  possesses^  in  timr'  opiokiifr^-fRi^edi  by 
theur  own:  expenments— such,  and  snchpro^ 
perties.    Thsgr  think.it  is^a  dn^  they  awe  tOb 
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the  public,  to  infonn  them,  if  possible,  how  they 
may,  under  certain  circumstances,  secure  cer- 
tain results.  May  we  not  ask  a  simple  ques- 
tion in  illustration  ?  Having  adTised,  to  some 
extent,  Dr.  Livingstone  as  to  his  Photographic 
requisites,  would  it  not  have  been  much  more 
satisfactoiy  to  those  who  formed  the  expedition, 
to  have  been  told  positively  that  a  collodion 
prepared  in  a  certain  mode  would  remain  un- 
changed in  the  hot  climates  they  were  about 
to  visit  ? 

It  may  be  remarked,  also,  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  as  selected  by  the 
Council,  vary  in  their  opinion  as  to  the  best 
modes  of  iodizing  collodion.  Having  therefore 
determined  a  satisfactoiy  form  of  plain  collo- 
dion, they  will  experiment  further  to  ascertain 
to  what  extent  they  can  modify  the  results  by 
introducing  bromide,  or  by  substituting  iodide, 
.  of  cadmium  for  the  potassium  salt  usually  cm- 
ployed.  A  little  reflection  will  show  that  an 
investigation  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  is 
proposed  by  the  Council,  cannot  fail  to  have  a 
favourable  issue,  and  to  assist  in  clearing  away 
some  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  path  of 
{he  beginner. 

The  Committee  are  about  to  appoint  a  che- 
mist of  acknowledged  ability  to  satisfy  them- 
selves that  formulcc,  which  may  be  submitted 
to  them,  will  bond  Jide  yield  also  the  collodion 
suppKed. 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  at  the  first  meeting,  and  which  we 
trust  will  secure  the  attention  of  those  in- 
terested in  the  proposed  inquiry : — 

"  That  this  Committee  do  at  once  proceed  to 
examine  any  samples  of  collodion  which  may 
be  submitted  to  it  for  examination,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  resolution  by  which  that  Com- 
mittee has  been  appointed,  and  that  a  notice 
be  inserted  in  the  next  Number  of  the  Journal, 
inviting  the  makers  of  collodion  to  send  in 
samples  of  their  collodion  for  examination  ac- 
cor^gly." 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF 
SCOTLAND. 

AmrcTAL  Genxbal  Meethto. 

April  12, 1859. 

HoKATio  Ross,  Esq.  of  Netherley,  V.P., 
in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  Meeting  were 
read  and  approved. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  balloted  for 
and  admitted  ordmaiy  Members: — Mr.  Wil- 
LiAK  HousTOK,  Mr.  JoHK  Cbaxb,  Mr.  Peteb 
Dow,  Mr.  JoHK  E.  Suthxblakd,  Dr.  Richteb, 


Mr.  Swnrrov,  Mr.  S.  Melville,  Mr.  Thokas 
Hog,  Mr.  John  Inolis,  and  Mr.  Joes  Macvaib. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  read  the  following 
Report  by  the  Council : — 

"  The  third  year  of  the  Photographic  Society 
of  Scotland  being  now  completed,  the  Council 
have  again  to  submit  to  the  Members  the  An- 
nual Report  on  the  affairs  of  the  Society. 

"  In  the  reports  of  the  two  previous  years, 
the  Council  had  the  satisfaction  of  announcing 
the  great  success  which  had  attended  the  So- 
ciety during  the  periods  respectively  embraced 
in  these  reports.  On  the  present  occasion,  the 
Council  can  not  only  announce  that  that  suc- 
cess has  been  maintained,  but  congratulate  the 
Members  on  the  greatly  increased  prosperity 
which  has  attended  the  Society  in  every  de- 
partment during  the  past  year. 

*'  The  list  of  Members  of  the  Society  his 
been  increased  since  the  report  of  last  year  by 
the  addition  of  thirty-five  new  Members,— ft 
fact  which  is  the  best  evidence  at  once  of  the 
growing  interest  felt  by  the  public  in  the  art 
of  photography,  and  of  their  appreciation  of 
the  utility  and  importance  of  this  Society. 

"During  the  past  session  several  viduable 
communications  have  been  made  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Society,  which  have  been  published 
at  length  in  the  *  Photographic  Journal.' 
Amongst  the  most  valuable  of  these  was  one 
kindly  written  by  a  Non-member,  Mr.  Duncan, 
advocate,  on  the  *  The  Law  of  Copyright  with 
reference  to  works  of  Photography ;'  and  to 
that  gentleman  the  Council  feel  that  not  only 
the  Members  of  the  Society,  but  all  interested 
in  photography,  are  greatly  indebted  for  the 
very  full  and  distinct  account  which  his  paper 
contained  of  the  present  state  of  the  law  on 
that  subject.  The  Council  have  since  leamed 
with  satisfaction  that  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords  having  been  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  law  of  artistic  copyright,  there  is  good 
ground  for  hope  that  ere  long  the  evils  so  much 
complained  of  in  the  law  as  it  now  stands  will 
be  remedied.  The  Council  have  taken  steps  to 
unite  their  efforts  with  those  of  other  Photo- 
graphic Societies  for  the  success^  attainment 
of  an  object  of  so  much  importance  to  all  con- 
nected with  photography. 

"  The  Third  Exhibition  of  the  Society,  which 
was  this  year  held  in  the  convenient  and  well- 
lighted  saloon.  No.  90  George  Street,  was  uni- 
versally pronounced  to  be  in  every  respect 
superior  to  the  Exhibitions  of  the  two  former 
years,  containing  as  it  did  a  collection  of  works 
larger  in  number,  as  well  as  higher  in  merit 
both  in  the  artistic  treatment  of  the  subjects 
and  in  the  manipulation  of  the  various  pro- 
cesses, than  was  to  be  found  on  any  previous 
occasion.    The  Council  are  happy  to  be  able 
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to  add  that  in  its  pecnniaiy  results  also  this 
£xhibitioiL  shows  a  most  highly  satisfactory 
advance  on  the  Exhibitions  of  former  years. 
The  balance  on  hand  on  account  of  this  year's 
Exhibition  is  £119  la.  7d.,  as  contrasted  with 
£S2 10«.  on  the  first,  and  ^5  on  the  second 
Exhibition.  It  may  be  further  mentioned,  that 
the  number  of  season  tickets  sold  this  year  was 
upwards  of  79  per  cent,  more  than  the  number 
sold  last  year. 

"  To  the  Committee  of  Management  of  the 
Exhibition,  Mr.  William  Walker,  Mr.  T.  B. 
Johnston,  and  Mr.  Scott  Elliot,  the  thanks  of 
the  Society  are  due  for  the  zeal  and  intelli- 
gence with  which  they  discharged  their  labo- 
rioQB  and  responsible  duties. 

'^  Believing  that  it  would  not  only  tend  to 
the  improvement  of  the  Society's  Exhibitions, 
bat  would  prove  to  photographers  generally  an 
incentive  to  the  production  of  works  of  a  high 
class,  the  Council  determined  last  year  to  o£fer 
two  silver  medals  for  the  two  best  pictures, 
respectively,  produced  and  exhibited  by  a 
Member  and  a  Non-member  of  the  Society; 
and  it  was  afterwards  determined  to  leave  tlie 
award  of  these  prizes  in  the  hands  of  the  whole 
of  the  Members.  The  result  has  proved  emi- 
nently satis&ctory,  as  the  medals  have  been 
given  to  Mr.  Baven  and  Mr.  Lyndon  Smith  by 
the  almost  unanimous  award  of  the  Members 
voting. 

"  As  there  is  some  difficulty  in  deciding  be- 
tween the  relative  merit  of  photographic  por- 
traits and  landscapes,  the  Council  would  sug- 
gest that  next  year  three  medals  should  be 
offered  for  competition :  one  for  the  best  pic- 
ture of  any  subject,  by  a  Non-member  of  the 
Society  only ;  and  the  other  two  for  the  best 
portrait  or  group  of  portraits,  and  for  the  best 
landscape  or  otlier  general  view,  respectively, 
produced  and  exhibited  by  Members  of  the 
Society  only.  The  Council  would  further  pro- 
pose, that  prizes  should  be  ^offered  for  the  most 
iotportant  and  valuable  communications  on  the 
chemical,  optical,  and  mechanical  departments 
of  the  art,  made  to  the  Society  during  the  en- 
suing season. 

^'In  connection  with  the  subject  of  these 
ii^sdals,  it  must  be  a  matter  of  some  pride  to 
^  Members,  that  at  the  recent  Special  Meet- 
^  it  was  unanimously  determined  to  present 
a  gold  medal  to  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  for  his  dis- 
coTeries  in  photography.  In  thus  conferring 
OQ  Mr.  TallK)t  the  highest  mark  of  its  sense  of 
the  value  of  his  discoveries  which  it  is  in  its 
power  to  bestow,  the  Society  likewise  does 
honour  to  itself,  as  being  the  only  photographic 
Wy  which  has  yet  made  public  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  great  obligations  which  the  whole 
Pkotographic  world  owes  to  Mr.  Talbot. 


''  The  attention  of  the  Council  was  recentiy 
directed  to  the  propriety  of  securing  permanent 
rooms  for  the  Society,  which  might  serve  not 
only  for  the  purposes  of  the  Monthly  Meetings, 
but  might  be  open  daily  as  a  place  of  resort  fbr 
the  Members,  where  the  various  Photographic 
Periodicals  might  be  found,  specimens  of  new 
processes  and  apparatus  exhibited,  and  the 
private  collection  of  the  Society  permanentiy 
placed.  But  as  the  rooms  which  were  offered 
were  not  entirely  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and 
as  the  scheme  would  involve  a  heavy  imme- 
diate outlay  for  furnishing,  <ibc.,  as  well  as  a 
very  considerable  annual  charge  for  rent,  taxes, 
coals,  attendance,  &o,  &c., — an  expenditure 
which  it  is  scarcely  judicious  for  so  young  a 
Society  to  incur, — ^the  Council  determined  to 
postpone  the  project  for  a  time.  They  are, 
however,  so  satisfied  of  the  benefits  which  it 
would  secure  to  the  Members,  could  it  be  safely 
carried  out,  that  they  recommend  that  as  much 
of  the  Society's  income  as  possible  should  be 
devoted  annually  to  the  formation  of  a  Fund 
for  securing  permanent  apartments. 

"  With  tiiis  view,  they  would  suggest  that 
the  purchase  of  Photographs  in  the  Exhibition 
for  distribution  among  the  Members  at  the 
Annual  Meeting,  should  be  discontinued.  This 
will  effect  an  annual  saving  of  nearly  £50 ; 
and  considering  the  comparatively  small  aver- 
age value  of  the  return  which  this  gives  to 
each  Member  in  the  shape  of  a  photograph,  it 
is  believed  that  the  discontinuance  of  this 
system  will  not  be  regretted. 

**  The  Council  would,  however,  recommend 
that  Members  should,  as  at  present,  be  sup- 
plied, gratis,  with  the  *Phot(^aphic  Journal,' 
the  organ  of  the  Society ;  and  that,  for  this 
purpose,  the  agreement  with  the  Council  of  the 
Photographic  Society,  which  expires  at  this 
date,  should  be  renewed  for  another  year. 

'<  Hitherto  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the 
Society  have  taken  place  every  month  through- 
out the  year,  except  in  July,  August,  Septem- 
ber, and  October.  But  as  many  Members  have 
left  town  by  June,  the  meeting  held  in  that 
month  has  not  been  well  attended;  and, 
accordingly,  it  is  proposed  that  in  future  it 
should  be  discontinued,  and  that  the  Session  of 
the  Society  should,  like  that  of  other  Societies, 
commence  in  November  and  end  in  May, — ^the 
meeting  in  May  being  the  Annual  General 
Meeting. 

**  Another  suggestion  which  the  Council  de- 
sire to  submit,  refers  to  Law  XIII.,  according 
to  which  '  The  Annual  Subscription  to  this 
Society  shall  be  One  Guinea,  and  shall  be 
payable  on  10th  March,  yearly ;  the  subscrip- 
tions of  Members  admitted  after  10th  March, 
in  any  year,  being  payable  upon  the  admission 
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of^toQ&KemBen/'  Thenujcrttyof  aimuBions 
smce  the  Soeiety  waa  establiidied,  have  taken 
place  dining  the  Winter  Meetrngs^  and  when 
thelbchibition  was  open ;  and  aa  it waa con- 
sidered to  be  somewhat  imraasonable  to  reqmro 
payment  of  the  same  subscription  fbr  the  cur- 
rent year  from  the  Members  admitted  then,  as 
f  com  thoae  who,  having  joined  the  Society  «x 
mDntiis  before,  had  derired  nearly  double  the 


date  oB  iS22ft  9$.  dsL  Al  laige  inatWBe  Im 
thus  been  made  ta  tha^Sociaty^  fiooidB*;  aadii 
may  be  mentioned,  that  tile  inaceaw^  woali 
have  been  very  materiaUy  laiger,  had  them 
not  been  ait  unnsvally  heasiyeiqpenditus  to  he 
met  during  the  year*  The  <  Photogp^lda 
Journal'  bong  now  published  fortni^tly in- 
stead of  monthly,  the  ooet  of  oopies  for  the 
Members  has  beea  upwardb  of  .£65 ;  the  die 


benefit,  it  has  been-cuatomary  not  to  call  for  any  and  medals  have  cost  about  £2S ;  and.  £^T  8t. 


subscription  for  the  current  year  ending  March 
firom  Members  admitted  after  1st  January. 
But  the  Council  consider  iiiat  a  better  arrange- 
ment would  be,  that,  as  at  present,  the  Annual 
Subscription  to  the  Society  should  be  One 
Gtunea,  payable  in  advance  on  Ist  March 
yearly ;  and  that  the  subscriptions  of  Members 
admitted  between  1st  March  and  1st  December 
should  be  One  Guinea,  and  those  admitted  after 
Ist^  December  Half-a-guinea,  for  the  current 
year ;  the  subscriptions  being  payable  on  the 
entry  of  the  Members. 

**  Considering  the  increased  outlay  now  in- 
curred by  the  Honorary  Secretary  and  Hono- 
rary Treasurer  in  connection  with  the  Society, 
consequent  on  the  great  additions  to  the  number 
of  Members,  the  Council  recommend  that  a  sum 
of  live  Guineas  should  be  annually  paid  to  each, 
to  cover  their  expenses  for  clerks,  &c. 

"  The  laws  of  the  Society  require  the  re- 
tirement at  this  time  of  the  President,  the 
Senior  Vice-President,  the  four  Senior  Mem- 
bers of  Council,  the  Honorary  Secretary,  and 
the  Honorary  Treasurer ;  but  these  gentlemen 
are  eligible  for  re-election.  The  Society  has 
also  to  appoint  an  Honorary  Auditor  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

"An  abstract  of  the  Honorary  Treasurer's 
accounts*  is  annexed  hereto,  showing  a  balance 
on  the  general  Ainds  of  the  Society  of  £102,2^^., 
and  on  the  Exhibition  of  £119  Is,  7e?.,  giving 
a  total  of  funds  belonging  to  the  Society  at  this 

*  "Balance  in  favour  of  the  Society  on 
Gftnend  Aooount,  au  at  dth  April  1859  .    £102.   0    2 

'^Airears   of  Subfloriptions   due  by 
Mnaben; — 

"  1.  For  year  1856-^)7,  oon- 

sidered  reoorerable    .    .  £T  1  0 
"2.  For  yMT  1868^9,  do.»    7  7  0 

8    8a 

"  In  oooneetion  with  the  Exhibition : — 
"  Baianoe  in  fayour  of  the  Society,  aa 
at  6th  April  1859 119    1    7 


»AiiioimtoffnndsaaHl;5thAprill859  X229    9    9 

*'^  Of  tiiew  ■iieaifl^  faro  gmnew  have  been  reeorewd 
mum  the  aoBBonhi  warn  oUmmL 

"^Edinhnrgh,  9th  Apnl  1850l~-I  hmve  emmooA  the 
aeommtm  o£  which  the  abeva  ia  an  abilmot,  with  the 
rebrtive'vouBben,  and  I  find  the  same  ooneetly  stated 
aod  dnly  voacbad. 


has  been  ejqModed  in  the  purchase  of  pictuns 
for  distribution  amongst  the  Members; 

'<  On  the  motion  of  James  Barias,  Esq., 
Secretary  Seottish  Union  Insoranoe  Company, 
seconded  by  T.  WatKm  Greigy  Esq.^  jmL  of 
Glencarse,  the  report  was  unanimouabfr  adopted. 

**  On  the  motion  of  Bobert  ChristiB,  Esq., 
Secretary  Nbrliiem  Assuranoe  Company,  se- 
conded by  A.  F.  Adam,  Esq.,  W.S.,  the  M- 
lowing  gentlemen  were  elected  affioe-beam 
for  the  ensuing  year : 

"Presidont,  Sir  David  Brewster;  Vice- 
Presidents,  Cosmo  Innes,  Horatio  Ross ;  Coun- 
cil, W.  Scott  ElUot,  G.M.  Tytiler,  Thos.  Bodger, 
Wm.  Walker,  Alex.  Toung  H^ries,  Gera^ge 
Harvey,  T.  M.  Raven,  T.  B.  Johnston;  Hoikh 
rary  Treasurer,  H.  G.  Watson ;  Honorary  Se- 
cretary, C.  G.  H.  Kinnear ;  Honorary  Auditor, 
John  Cay. 

'<  Thereafter,  on  the  motion  of  John  Gaj, 
Esq.,  Sheriff  of  Linlithgowshire,  seconded  1^ 
D.  M'Callum,  Esq.,  C.E.,  the  thanks  of  the 
Society  were  given  to  Mr.  Einnear  for  his 
services  as  Honorary  Secretary  during  the  part 
year ;  and,  after  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chair- 
man, who  then  left  the  Chair,  the  Meeting 
proceeded  to  ballot  for  the  pictures  purchased 
for  distribution  among  the  Members." 


The  Council  of  the  Photographic  Society,  m 
proposing  to  print  in  the  Journal  ahstracts  of 
papers  read  at  th^  Ordinary  Meetings^  or  in 
giving  the  papers  at  lengthy  do  not  iher^ 
adopt  the  views  or  opinioTU  of  the  authors* 

No  notice  can  he  taken  of  anonymous  communi- 
cations.  Whatever  is  intended  for  insertvan 
mutt  be  awtheniioated  by  the  name  and  ad" 
dress  of  the  wriisr  ;  not  necsssarihf  for  puih' 
Utation,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  his  good  faiA. 

The  same  proviso  extends  to  communications  io 
the  Editor.         

Photographic  Soiree,  ttt  the  Mansion  House. 
To  the  BdUor  of  the  Phatogre^Mc  JammaL 

Wertminster,  April'  16»  1851k 
Sra, — Tk^  reoeptioB'  at  the  Mtaunn  Heuss 
on  Friday  evemsg,  by  tHe  Lord  May«r,  of  a 
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BiBMrotu  ansembly  of . amateur  and  profeanoaal 
Photognpheis,  must  not  be  soffiuMd  to  remain 
without  particular  notice.  Of  course  your 
pages  will  contain  what  I  may  call  the  tech- 
nical and  material  account  of  the  principal 
speeimens  of  that  art  we  all  so  lore  and  culti- 
ute;  fant  there  was  aomething  more  in  it. 
A  meetiiig  suoh  as  the  one  juat  gathered,  marks 
ina  pecoBar  manner  one  of  the  great  changes 
izL  the  phases  of  our  habits,  wluoh  has  been 
bug  silantiy  working  in  the  under-ourrents  of 
society.  It  is  the  first  outward  and  visible  sign, 
held  £>rth  in  almost  an  official  manner,  of 
progzaas  and  the  substitution  of  intellectual 
busgfuets  in  plaoe  of  those  almost  bacchanalian 
i0reis  which  in  my  younger  days  marked  the 
dvic  feaste.  This  observation  may  appear 
sqiezflnous  in  the  present  day,  when  such  a 
cfaaDge  h»B  taken  place  in  every  class ;  but  it 
is  neverthelefls  certain  that,  xmtil  the  photo- 
gzaphioal  entertainment  given  by  the  Lord 
Kayor  on  Priday,  no  such  public  recognition 
of  this  change  has  been  made  in  the  City ;  and 
I  hold  it  to  be  due  almost  ezdusively  to  the 
iofluenoe  which  the  art  of  Photography  has  ex- 
excised  so  widely.  Every  other  branch  of  art 
and  seiance  has  long  flourished  in  its  sepa- 
Jnte  ^here,  and  eepeoially  have  the  popular 
attnctions  of  Geology,  Chemistry,  and  so  forth, 
^wn  crowds  to  the  evening  meetings  and  lec- 
tiUQs  of  the  metropolis;  but  to  Photography  has 
been  left  the  honour  of  first  filling  the  halls 
of  the  civic  mansion  with  a  crowd  of  followers 
devoted  to  this  or  to  ite  congenial  and  sister 
arts. 

When  strolling  round  the  rooms,  and  dwell- 
ing with  dedight  on  those  beautiful  specimens 
drawn  by  the  sunbeam  under  the  skUful  ma- 
nipulation of  the  Photographer,  from  every 
portion  of  the  globe,  it  was  impossible  for  an 
aid  man  of  the  world  to  avoid  forming  the 
contrast  in  his  mind  with  the  feaste  and  scenes 
which  every  citizen  of  London  must  recollect 
as  having  been  hitherto  attended  by  the  vote- 
nes  of  poHticB  or  good  living.  On  the  i^t  where 
1  last  heaid*an  eminent  stetesman  defending 
his  political  career,  was  placed  a  stereoacope 
which  exhibited  the  moon  as  a  brilliant  globe, 
hnngLog  palpably  before  the  eye  of  the  ad- 
aaiing  yoath  the  truth,  hitherto  only  demon- 
itrated  byseLontificAXgumente  and  deductions, 
tiiat  the  heavenly  bodies  are  spherical.  Where 
I  last  obeewed  an  epicure  gloating  over  the 
•deheaoieB  of  the  table,  and  indulg^  in  the 
choieeat  prodnots  of  the  vine,  were  the  most 
axQoiaito  ifluatrations  of  minute  insect  and 
vegetable  li£e,  magnified  to  the  hmnan  eye — 
Vhe  estreBaes4>f  the  wonder&il  woxks  of  God. 

PhotagBfip^  is  eminfflBtly  a  domestic  art, 
hot  it  must'be  flonaidered  ako  sa  anaoeial  one. 


The  sedate  divine,  the  acute  lawyer,  the 
learned  physician,  the  patient  chemist,  the 
enthusiast  of  nature,  witih  ihe  ladies  and 
younger  branches  of  their  fSeunilies,  crowded 
here  to  enjoy  on  a  laiger  scale  what  the  elegant 
resources  of  their  homes  afford  them  only  on  a 
more  limited  one. 

With  great  good  taste  the  excellent  Civic 
Magistrate  had  not  merely  provided  every  ex- 
ample of  the  great  progress  Photography  had 
made,  but  joined  the  attractions  of  the  micie- 
scope  and  other  scientific  instruments,  just  suf- 
ficient to  vary  the  philosophical  ei^oyment. 

It  must  strike  every  reflecting  mind,  how- 
ever, that  the  key-note  of  this  overt  aet,  at- 
tuning the  mind  of  the  care-worn  citiaen  to 
receive  intellectual  rather  than  physical  plea- 
sure, has  been  Photography ;  and  the  cultii»- 
tors  of  this  art,  as  wdl  as  all  who  feel  interest 
in  the  refinement  of  mankind,  should  be  grate- 
ful for  the  step  taken  by  the  Lord  Mayor ;  and 
we  can  only  hope  that  his  example  will  be 
followed  in  other  corporations. 

To  Mr.  Glaisher  also,  and  the  members  of 
the  Blackheath  Photegraphic  Club,  great  praiae 
is  due ;  and  I  would  call  on  the  many  similar 
institutions  so  quickly  esteblishing  themselves 
successively  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  empire,  to  follow  up  the  lead,  and  to 
substitute  in  their  localities  the  ''feast  of  reason 
and  the  flow  of  soul,"  as  connected  with  our  fa- 
vourite pursuit,  for  the ''  Alexandrine  feast  and 
the  flowing  bowl."  The  ladies  must  certainly 
unite  in  this  wish,  and  joining,  as  they  may  do, 
in  the  gatherings  at  such  exhibitions,  will  con- 
tribute no  small  share  te  the  delights  thereof. 
The  monarch  who  offered  the  prize  for  a  '^  new 
pleasure"  would  now  find  a  thousand  hands 
proffering  it,  not  for  the  reward,  but  £or  the 
sake  of  the  art  of  "  Photography."       C.  V. 

Photographic  Experience  in  Australia. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal. 

Sir, — I  think  that  the  accompanying  ex- 
tracts from  a  letter  which  I  have  lately  re- 
ceived from  a  friend  in  Australia  may  interest 
some  of  your  readers,  and  if  so,  I  am  qmte 
sure  that  he  would  not  object  to  their  publi- 
eation.  As  he  is  practically  acquainted  beKli 
with  chemistry  and  photography,  his  reraaxks 
are  not  without  value.  I  may  add  that  he 
left  this  country  in  the  aummer  of  1867,  *flo 
that  some  of  the  chemicals  experimented  tm 
must  have  been  nearly  eighteen  months  old  at 
the  date  of  writing. 

"  I  mentioned  to  you  in  my  last  tfiat  pyr- 
ojyline  taken  out  in  botfles:faadA  tendeasgr  to 
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decompose  on  the  voyage — ether  and  alcohol  to 
acidify — collodion  ready-made  to  acquire  the 
property  of  liberating  iodine.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  the  ready-made  collodion  suffered  on 
the  whole  rather  less  than  the  materials  taken 
out  separately,  so  that  for  the  fotnre  I  shall 
get  collodion  ready-made,  although  I  think  it 
is  better  to  make  the  iodizing  solution  out  here. 
The  corked  bottles  answered  very  well  for  keep- 
ing-in  the  vapour ;  but  the  cement  round  the 
neck  is  rather  inconvenient,  since,  without 
much  care,  some  of  it  finds  its  way  into  the 
bottle  on  opening. 

"  I  have  a  quantity  of  collodion  here  which 
I  made  in  England  irom  paper  pyroxyline,  but 
it  turns  red  at  once  on  adding  the  iodizer.  Let 
me  tell  you  how  it  may  be  worked.  If  you 
keep  the  nitrate-bath  on  the  verge  of  alkali- 
nity, by  filtering  it  through  a  funnel  contain- 
ing finely-divided  oxide  of  silver,  instantaneous 
portraits  can  be  taken  with  the  collodion  in 
the  open  air. 

**  My  plan  is  to  iodize  the  plain  collodion 
with  a  cadmium  iodizer  newly  made.  The 
result  is,  that  it  begins  to  be  yellow  after  a 
little  time,  and  in  an  ordinary  bath  produces 
very  black  and  white  pictures  with  any  expo- 
sure. A  balance  must  be  maintained  between 
the  bath  and  the  collodion,  which  I  effect  by 
making  the  former  alkaline  in  the  way  above 
described.  Temperature  affects  the  working 
order  of  the  bath  more  than  that  of  the  col- 
lodion, according  to  my  experience.  At  a 
very  high  temperature,  I  have  known  the 
bath  to  go  off  add  in  two  or  three  hours. 
More  failures  arise  here  from  the  bath  being 
out  of  order  than  from  the  collodion. 

**  In  my  last  expedition  into  the  Bush  I  took 
a  picture  with  a  splendid  half-tone  and  in- 
tensity in  six  seconds,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  on  a  hot  windy  day ;  and  two  hours 
afterwtmis  the  exposure  required  was  Jive 
minutes  with  the  same  bath  and  collodion. 
Even  then,  the  picture  was  black  and  white. 

''The  amateur  in  a  hot  country  should 
never  import  albuminized  paper.  I  have  tried 
folly  fifty  samples,  and,  with  two  exceptions, 
they  were  almost  useless.  The  pictures  sent 
will  show  what  happens.  The  surface  is  dull 
and  fiat,  and  there  is  a  yellow  deposit  in  the 
substance  of  the  paper  which  no  hypo  will  re- 
move. Sometimes  the  paper  comes  out  from 
Eng^d  good,  but  goes  off  afterwards,  so  that 
my  advice  is  to  albuminize  on  arrival. 

''The  preservative  processes  are  not  very 
much  to  be  depended  on  in  this  climate, 
although  I  have  been  careful  to  give  both  the 
albumen  and  the  oxymel  a  fiur  trial. 

"  I  shall  send  you  home  some  of  my  nega- 
tives ^n  plates  10  x  8,    I  think  that  non-com- 


pulsory photography  is  one  of  the  greatest 
sources  of  amusement." 

FothergiU  Proeesh, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal. 

Lmmington,  April  10, 1859. 

Sib, — ^A  letter  appeared  in  the  Journal  of 
March  21st,  on  the  "Fothergill  Process," 
which  caUs  for  a  few  remarks  from  me,  inas- 
much OS  it  chiefly  refers  to  former  communi- 
cations of  mine  upon  the  subject. 

The  writer,  after  paying  a  just  tribute  to 
the  simplicity  of  the  process,  and  giving  tne 
credit  for  considering  myulf  the  true  elucidator 
of  it,  proceeds  to  test  "  the  real  value  of  in- 
formation given  respecting  its  manipulation 
and  theory,  that  we  may  keep  the  good,  and 
throw  away  that  which  is  useless  and  unpro- 
fitable," in  the  following  manner: — "  I  will  ask, 
then,  1st,  Is  it  imperative  to  use  the  my^iixt 
proportion  of  4  drachms  of  water,  and  allow  it 
to  remain  for  the  magic  period  of  15  seconds  ? 
Mr.  Prichard  uses  one-tkird  more  water  for 
first  washy  and  does  not  lay  peculiar  stress 
upon  the  quantity.     2nd.  Must  wc,  after  al- 
buminizing our  plate,  still  measure  with  rdi- 
gious  accuracy  the  very  water  to  wash  off  the 
supeifiuity  ?  Mr.  Prichard,  after  albuminizing, 
pours  on,  in  a  heathenish  manner,  a  larga 
quantity  from  a  jug.     Which  is  right  ?    If  no 
difference,  why  perplex  the  brain  of  youthful 
photographers  (I  speak  feelingly  for  myself) 
with  useless  minutise  ? Calling  pe- 
culiar attention  to  trifles  is  apt  to  remind  one 
of '  the  mountain  bringing  forth  a  mouse.' " 

In  reply,  I  have  to  inform  Mr.  Baly  that 
Mr.  Prichard,  in  his  first  comnnLunications,  did 
not  specify  the  quantity  of  water  necessary  for 
washing  sensitized  plate,  and  in  a  subsequent 
one  he  adopted  the  quantity  (6  drachms  for 
Stereo  size,  one-half  not  one-third,  more  than 
the  4  drachms  referred  to)  recommended  by 
me ;  both  the  6  and  4  drachms  for  tliis  pur- 
pose were  introduced  by  myself, — ^the  former 
quickly  giving  way  to  "  the  mystic  proportion 
of  4  drachms,"  not  to  be  continued  for  the 
"magic    period   of  15    seconds,"   but  until 
groasiness  disappeared, — requiring  about  that 
"  magic  period  "  with  a  sunmier  temperature, 
but  in  winter,  when  temperature  is  low,  30, 
and  even  60  seconds.    This  latter  fact  I  have, 
in  order  to  keep  myself  "  leader  of  the  van"  as 
"  the  true  elucidator,"  drawn  attention  to,  as 
well  as  othera  suggested  by  ftirther  experience, 
in  another  publication.  The  "  mystic  proportion 
of  4  drachms  "  was  adopted  for  the  satisfactory 
reason  that,  in  comparison  with  the  6,  it  in- 
creased sensitiveness  and  diminished  time  and 
amount  of  silver  required  for  developing,  with- 
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out  materially,  if  at  all,  injuring  keeping-pro- 
perties ;  in  evidence  of  the  latter,  I  have  lately 
had  shown  to  me,  by  Mr.  Ebbage  (a  gentleman 
well  known  from  the  sacceBsfol  specimens  of 
this  process  he  lent  for  exhibition  to  Members 
of  the  Society),  a  plate  prepared  by  him  in 
(ktobery  and  exposed  and  developed  about  the 
middle  of  Marehy  which  did  not  exhibit  de- 
composition or  deterioration  in  any  way. 

I  have  also  to  correct  another  error  Mr. 
Baly  has  committed  in  representing  that  the 
Bmount  of  water  for  removing  surplus  albumen 
is  or  has  been  directed  to  be  measured  at  all, 
much  more  with  ''  religious  accuracy : "  an 
approximation  to  a  certain  quantity  was  at 
first  recommended ;  but  since,  and  for  a  long 
time,  the  directions  have  been  for  plates  to  be 
weU  washed  at  this  stage  of  the  process. 

When  Mr.  Fother^  made  known  his 
doable  didcovery,  he  merely  gave  the  general 
principles  of  it,  leaving  the  less  important  part, 
of  ascertaining  the  heat  means  of  carrying  it 
out,  to  others  or  after-experience ;  in  this,  as 
might  be  expected,  improvements  have  been, 
and  continae  to  be  from  time  to  time,  sug- 
gested. 

Mr.  Prichard,  who  was  the  Jirat,  as  well  as 
for  some  time  the  most,  and  only  contimiouSy 
successful  operator,  and  by  whom  I  was  my- 
self again  induced  to  take  up  the  process  after 
having  abandoned  it,  trusted  for  success,  not 
to  the  quantity  of  water  for  washing  a  sensitized 
plate,  but  to  pouring  it  on  lightly,  and  allow- 
ing it  to  remain  onZi/  until  greasiness  disap- 
peared, and  to  the  removal  of  albumen  by  (to 
quote  Mr.^  Baly's  words)  pouring  on,  "in  a 
heathenish  manner,*'  water  from  a  jug, — cer- 
tainly a  very  convenient  vessel  for  tie  pur- 
pose.   This  plan  answered  well  enough  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Prichard,  but,  as  after-events 
proved,  not  with  photographers  generally,  to 
whom  it  allowed  too  great  a  latitude,  both  to 
over-dilute  the  silver  solution  by  continuing  the 
first  washing  too  long,  and  the  non-removal  of 
nuplus  albumen  from  not  continuing  second 
wadiing  long  enough.  The  bulk  of  correspond- 
^ts  requiring  further  information  having,  from 
a  combination  of  circumstances^  directed  their 
<»inmunications  (amounting  in  the  total  to 
the  somewhat  formidable  number  of  hundreds) 
on  the    subject  to    me,  I    became  unmis- 
takeably  convinced  of  this  fSoct ;  it  therefore 
hecame  necessary  to  enter  into  "minutiee," 
not  for  the  xrarpose  of  "  perplexing  the  brain 
of  youthful  photographers" — some  are  easily 
perplexed — but  of  enabling  them  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  principles  giving  results  uTiequalled 
by  any  other  dry,  and  not  surpassed,  except  in 
%nsitivene88,  by  the  wet  process.    In  order  to 
enable  myself  to  do  this,  I  undertook  a  series  of 


experiments  that  resulted  in  my  recommending 
the  plan  of  pipceedmg  published  in  a  previous 
Number  of  the  Journal,  as  also  in  my  Pam- 
phlet, which,  when  attention  is  paid  to  other 
<<  trifles,"  such  as  keeping  fingers  free  from 
silver  solution  while  handling  albumen-plate, 
and  vice-versd,  placing  plates  to  drain  on 
blotting-paper  upon  glass,  avoiding  contact 
with  new  woodr—particularTy  deal,  either 
during  preparation  or  for  keeping  prepared 
plates, — ^using  suitable  materials,  ^.,  I  have 
had  sufficient  evidence,  has  not  ended  in  ''  a 
mountain  bringing  forth  a  mouse,"  but  the 
obtaining  of  the  most  charming  negatives. 
Mr.  ^y  next  proceeds  to  ask — 
^**  1.  Are  not  Uie  requisites  for  a  sensitive 
surface  a  film  of  iodide  or  bromide,  &c.,  +free 
nitrate  of  silver  ? 

"  2.  Does  not  the  superior  sensitiveness  of 
the  wet  process  consist  in  the  fact  of  more  ni- 
trate being  present  ?  If  y«  will  answer  these 
questions,  it  will  be  clearly  seen  that  when 
Mr.  K.  tells  us  he  finds  washing  with  3  or  2 
drachms  instead  of  4  increases  the  sensitive- 
nees,  but  diminishes  their  keeping-qualities, 
he  is  simply  echoing  the  experience  of  past  ages, 
and  in  reality  does  not  add  one  jot  to  previous 
information  on  the  subject."  I  cannot  con- 
ceive what  reference  either  of  the  above  in- 
quiries, or  the  deductions  drawn  from  the 
answer  to  them  being  in  the  affirmative,  has 
to  a  ''  dry-process"  subject ;  and  must  confess 
that,  up  to  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Baly's  some- 
what facetious,  though  not  very  correct,  com- 
munication, I  was  in  ignorance  that  I  should 
be  considered  to  be  addmg  any  great  amount  of 
knowledge  to  the  general  stock  by  mentioning 
the  above  simple  fact,  which  was  done  merely 
to  show  how  little  water  might  be  used,  at  the 
same  time  giving  a  reason  why  it  was  not  re- 
commended. As  ''  past  ages,"  however,  are  not 
supposed  to  have  had  any  experience  in  the 
<'  Fothergill  Process,"  and  the  circumstance  had 
not  before  been  mentioned,  the  "echo"  referred 
to  is  mythical. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Baly's  objections  to  my 
theory  of  tiie  modus  operandi  of  the  preserva- 
tive agent,  albumen,  nothing  is  advanced  in 
them  that  has  not  already  been  answered ;  this 
also,  like  the  former  portion  of  his  letter,  con- 
tains inaccuracies :  in  one  part  I  am  quoted  as 
stating  the  moist  precipitate  is  more  sensitive 
than  the  dry,  whereas  the  contrary- is  the  case ; 
the  conclusions  therefore  drawn  from  it  are 
erroneous.  The  remark  respecting  tasteless- 
ness  of  the  white  of  egg  is  too  trivial ;  and  its 
peculiar  characteristic  taste  is  too  well  known 
to  render  a  reply  necessary^ 

If  the  theory  I  have  formed  is  "Wrong,  and 
Mr.  Baly  or  any  one  else  will  in  a  fair  ypirit 
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libaw  it  to  be  ao,  or  Bii^eit  007  impTDvement 
in  manipulaticai,  it  will  be  received  as  a  &Tonr. 

I  have  token  great  interoet  in  this  pzocees 
from  the  fint,  and  watched  wiih  no  little 
satisfactign  its  advance  in  public  favour,  at 
fiiBt  slow,  oontendiug  against  many  difficnltiee, 
but  leoently  moat  rapid ;  and  all  my  eommuni- 
oatioiii  have  been  made  with  a  demre  te  help 
its  onward  piogreaa,  and  make  its  advantages 
Bum  gener^y  known, 

Jb  drawing  this  necessarily  somewhat 
length;  reply  to  a  ooncluaion,  I  would  state 
that,  u  neither  Mr.  Baly'e  communication  nor 
the  reply  it  has  called  forth  tends  to  advamie 
dtiiei  the  interest  of  our  &vourite  art,  or  that 
good  feeling  which  happily  cxiats  among  the 
ptactwerB  of  it,  I  must  for  the  future  dedine 
notidng  similar  ones,  your  space  and  my  time 
being  &r  too  valuable  to  be  so  occupied. 

AusBD  Kxmrx. 

F.B. — I  have  tried  the  addition  of  chloride 
of  anunoniom  to  prepared  albmnen,  aa  sug- 
g^ated  by  your  correspondent  in  lost  Journal, 
and  find  it  to  aocelerate  sensitivsnesi  three' 
fow^Ul.  I  have  also  tried  it  with  ffum  waUr 
-r4ialf  strength — and  animonimn,  which  is 
^JU  more  sensitive,  and  quickly  devBlopaa: 
tha  quantity  I  prefer  of  chloride  ia  6  or  8 
grains  to  Uie  ounce.  The  modification  I  oon- 
sider  a  most  important  one,  rendering  this  dty 
prooew  neariy,  if  not  quite,  eqnal  to  wet  in 
asoativauss ;  but  whether  it  will  give  the 
peculiar  richness  of  half-tone  of  the  original, 
remains  yet  to  be  ascertained.  A.  K. 

Nov  PortahU  Tmt  and  Peramli\dator, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Fhotograplnc  Jmmtal. 
Iramngkin,  April  12,  18&9. 

Sib, — Ab  the  time  for  out-door  photography 
is  now  ai^roaohing,  perhaps  some  of  your 
read^li  might  find  the  tent  I  am  i^ut  to  de* 
Eoribe,  ratiUK  more  portable,  cheaper,  and  more 
owtvenient  than  those  usually  employed.  I 
have  used  it  constantly  for  several  years,  and 
have  fiinnd  it  very  satisfactory. 

It  consists  of  a  box  12  x  10  x  8,  for  plates 
10  X  8  and  under,  with  the  lid  made  to  fall  in 
tront,  forming  a  developing-table.  The  bath 
in  alung  at  the  side,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity 
tor  the  great  wa8t«  of  space  which  would  occur 
if  [daoed  inside  the  box,  as  is  usual  with  teutA 
of  this  kind.  The  box  contains  the  requisite 
chemicals,  &a.,  comnsting  of  a  water-bottle, 
developong-solntion,  cyanide  solution,  collodion, 
developing-glaas,  and  gutta-percha  tray.  The 
pl«t«-box  forms  a  seat ;  and  a  strap  across  the 
top  forma  a  handle. 

Whm  required  for  use,  the  two  supports, 
shown  in  the  sketch,  are  screwed  to  the  back 


of  the  box ;  a  short  leg  is  insertsd  bi  front ; 
and  the  whole  is  covered  with  a  black  ealioo 


covering,  supported  by  the  folding  aims  stntch- 
ing  out  from  the  supports, 

Whsn  packed  fbr  carrying,  the  legs  are  rolled 


up  with  the  aomen-stand  in  the  Uack  00m. 
The  cost  of  tho  whole  is  aboat  fifteen  ehillinp. 

For  a  larger  camera  I  use  a  kind  at  pcram* 
bulator,  with  the  tent  placed  at  the  hack ;  thii 
is  still  more  convenient,  aa  the  whole  qtpaia- 
tus  can  be  wheeled  by  a  boy.  Two  ndt 
wheels  would  be  an  improvement ;  bnt  it  wouid 
add  to  the  expense,  and  would  oanse  it  to  b« 
charged  for  as  a  carriage  if  sent  by  rail. 

I  am  now  working  with  a  Boss's  Ortiiagn- 
phio  lens ;  and  I  find  it  has  great  advantage 
over  the  ordinary  landscape  lensL  Gronps  of 
figures  arc  often  met  with  in  the  oonntry,  whidi 
make  very  interesting  studies ;  and  with  tfaii 
lens  they  can  be  photographed  in  a  TG17  ftw 
seconds,  and  the  depth  of  focus,  evan  with  the 
fiill  aperture,  is  much  greater  than  witii  por- 
trait leasee.  I  send  a  few  groups  taken  inthii 
way  for  yonr  acceptance ;  the  exposure  of  each 
was  eight  or  t«n  seooods. 

Hmr  P.  Boxnmnr. 
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PhotographM  in  Bed,  Orem^  Vioikty  and  Blue, 

by  thsproeetsci  of  Jfiep^e  de  8t.  Victor,  m- 

provedby  Victor  Phmier. 

[From  'CkNBiiM»'  April  15.] 

IZ^^The  paper  ib  prepared  with  a  lola- 
tion  of  nitrate  of  uraninmy  containiiig  20  per 
cent,  of  the  salt;  the  pi^er  ia  left  for  15  or  20 
seconds  in  the  solntiony  and  then  dried  by 
artificial  heat  in  the  dark.  It  may  be  pre- 
pared several  days  in  advanoe.  The  time  of  ex- 
posure in  the  camera  varies,  with  the  strength 
of  the  light  and  the  intoisity  of  the  negative, 
from  8  to  10  minutes  in  sunlight,  and  from 
one  to  two  hours  in  dull  weather. 

On  being  removed  from  l^e  camera,  the 
proof  is  waited  for  a  few  seconds  in  water  at 
122^-140^  Fahr.,  then  immersed  in  a  solution 
of  red  prussiate  of  potash  containing  2  per 
cent. ;  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  the  proof 
baa  acquired  a  beautiful  red  colour ;  it  is  then 
repeatedly  washed  in  water  until  the  water 
remains  perfectly  transparent,  when  it  is  al- 
lowed to  dry. 

Green. — ^To  obtain  a  green  colour,  the  red 
proof,  obtained  in  the  manner  above  described, 
18  immersed  for  about  1  minute  in  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  cobalt ;  it  is  not  washed  on  being 
removed,  and  the  green  colour  appears  on 
drying  it  before  the  fire ;  it  is  then  fixed  by 
placing  it  for  a  few  seconds  in  a  solution  con- 
taining 4  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  4 
per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid,  washing  it  once  with 
water  and  diymg  it  before  the  fire. 

Violet, — Yiolet  proofs  are  obtained  with 
paper  prepared,  aa  above,  with  nitrate  of  ura- 
nium. Chi  being  removed  from  the  oamera, 
the  proof  is  washed  in  hot  water  and  developed 
in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  contaiijing 
i  per  cent.  When  the  proof  nas  acquired  a 
beantifal  violet  colour,  it  is  washed  several 
times  with  water,  and  dried. 

Blue, — ^To  obtain  blue  proofii,  the  paper  is 
prepared  with  a  solution  containing  20  per 
cent,  of  red  prussiate  of  potash,  and  dried  in 
the  dark ;  the  paper  may  be  prepared  several 
days  before  use. 

The  proof  \a  removed  from  the  camera  when 
the  isolated  parts  have  assumed  a  slight  blue 
tint,  and  placed  for  5  or  10  seconds  in  a  cold 
witurated  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury ;  it 
is  passed  once  through  water,  and  then  a  cold- 
satorated  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  heated  to 
122^-140°  Fahr.,  poured  over;  it  is  then 
washed  three  or  four  times,  and  dried. 

New  Ikveloping'Stand, 

To  ike  Editor  of  ihe  Photographic  Journal, 

Cbeltenham,  Itfarch  10, 1859. 

Sib,— I  and  yon  a  photogreph  and  section  of 


a  developing-fltaiid  whieh  I  hovv  lately  made, 
and  which  anawera  admirably.  Perhaps  some 
of  your  readers  may  think  it  worth  oc^ying. 

It  oonaists  of  a  triangular  stand  ab(Nii  a 
foot  in  hei^t,  having  the  lega  enrved  oatwarda 
for  the  aake  <rf  steadiness,  and  acrawed  into  a 


a.&iiiigiilartil^, 
h.  BaU-«od^fO(^  joint 

d.  Hooked  wire. 
«.  Wtighl. 


brass  disk  abeut  2\  inches  in  diameter,  tiie 
aperture  in  which  forms  a  cup  (see  figure) ;  a 
stout  rod  is  sospended  from  this  cup  by  means 
of  a  portion  of  a  sphere  attached  to  within  ^ 
inch  of  its  upper  end,  thereby  forming  what  is 
usually  known  as  a  ball-and-socket  joint ;  above 
this  is  screwed  the  triangular  table  for  sup- 
porting the  glass  plates ;  to  the  other  end  of 
the  rod  is  afSxed  a  weight  of  about  3  lbs. ;  an 
eye  is  screwed  into  the  rod  for  the  purpose  of 
moving  the  ball,  so  as  to  equaliie  the  solution 
when  being  poured  on  the  plate.  It  is  obvioua 
that  the  weight  always  keepe  the  bath  in  a 
hcHizontal  position^  rendering  levelling  serewa 
unneoessaiy. 

In  the  last  Kumber  of  the  Journal  I  see  « 
note  from  Mr.  Keith  in  reply  to  my  query  in 
No.  76,  as  to  the  reason  for  idways  facing  the 
ground  side  of  the  foeosing  glass  inwards.  If 
there  were  any  necessity  for  putting  the  glass 
into  the  frame  from  the  outside,  Mr*.  £.  would 
be  correct ;  but  there  is  none.  If  it  were  put 
in  from  the  inside,  none  of  the  difficulties  al- 
luded to  in  my  letter  could  arise,  and  the  dif- 
ference in  thickness  of  the  glass  would  in  no 
way  interfere  in  focusing  either  with  or  with- 
out an  eye-piece. 

Bayvsax  Joir^s. 


The  Clairvoyant  Stareoeoope» 

"  Mm.  BxNifSTT,  of  Bishopsgate  Without,  has 
pubEihed  a  new  and  pretty  case  for  holding 
Btonoaoopia  wioim.    ^Hbm  inrtnment  has  ik% 
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foUoving  advantageB  ovra:  the  finmes  in  com- 
mon Qse: — It  Boita  equally  for  examining 
opaques  and  transparencies,  paper  or  glass  im- 
presKODs ;  it  can  be  nscd  to  cover  plates  bound 
in  books ;  it  adapts  itself  to  all  angles  of  eight 
and  focal  lengths ;  it  is  easy  to  bold  in  the 
hand,  and  admits  the  light  vith  a  perfect  free- 
dom; it  is  pretty,  compact,  and  can  he  put 
away  ont  of  sight.  Against  those  virtaes  ve 
may  set  one  defect ;  it  requires  a  little  coaxing 
before  it  will  act.  A  small  screir  to  regulate 
the  focus  Toold  probably  set  all  right.  With 
this  glass  ve  have  looked  over  some  bold  and 
realistic  stereoscopic  pictures  by  Mr.  Russell 
Sedgefield — Tiers  in  our  glens,  cathedrals, 
landscapes,  ruins — all  dusbitg  ^d  vigoTous, 
and  some  of  them,  especially  the  interiors,  very 
striking  in  mass  and  shadow." — Athenanm. 


We  hare  transcribed  from  our  conteraporaiy 
the  '  Athenceum  '  the  above  &Tourable  opinion 
of  Mr.  Bennett's  invention,  and  cordially  re- 
commend all  those  who  wish  to  enjoy  the  use 
of  a  stereoscope  without  having  their  eyes  per- 
plexed, to  possess  themselves  of  it. 

Afr.  LUttiettyn't  Oan/mel  Proeett. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Fhotographie  JottnuH. 
Hill  Hoon,  Swuiica. 
April  14.  1859. 

Sib, — I  beg  to  inclose  a  pnnt  from  a  plate 
prepared  according  to  the  oxymel  process  of 
my  friend  and  neighbour,  Ur.  Llewdlyn.  The 
printing  is  badly  done,  being  rather  over-ex- 
posed, the  albumen  paper  some  four  years  old, 
and  the  exciting-baUi  nearly  a  contemporary ; 
bnt  the  definition  of  the  plate  itself  is  excel- 
lent. I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  tbe  keep- 
ing processes  bare  ever  succeeded  after  so 
severe  an  ordeal.  I  have  a  few  more  platos 
prepared  at  the  same  time. 

The  following  are  the  facts; — Plate  pre- 
pared, excited,  and  oxymelled  in  tbe  usual 
way,  60  by  D^amotte's  printed  inBtmotions. 


Hardwich's  collodion  I  year  old,  ozymel  1  put 
in  8  or  6, 1  forget  which,  bnt  it  is  immatenaj, 
as  Mr.  Llewellyn  now  uses  2  to  3  water. 

Excited  May  4,  1858,  exposed  April  14, 
1859,  for  6  minutes  at  2-30  r.v.,  dajr  gloomy, 
with  a  tendency  to  small  rmn.  Diaphragm 
Atb  inch ;  camera,  Murray  and  Heatii,  vith 
I^timer  Clarke's  arrangement;  developed  fdllj 
in  4  minutes.    Developer — 

Pyrogallic  aeid 5  grs. 

01.  ac.  add 1  drm. 

Dist.  water 8  ois. 

with  rather  a  larger  proportion  added  from  flic 
bath  than  usually  recommended ;  eoaked  Spm 
2  to  3  minutes  in  plain  water  before  deve* 
loping. 

Tbo  plate  is  cracked,  I  think,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  springs  being  too  strong,  but  if 
you  would  like  two  or  three  more  proofs ;  I 
think  I  might  sncceed,  as  it  cracked  on  the 
first  impression,  and  the  one  enclosed  is  the 
third,  but  the  picture  had  adhered  to  the  plate 
in  the  printing,  and  has  since  be^  loosened. 
I,  Thomas. 

•,•  The  specimen  sent,  as  well  as  two 
others  which  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Editor,  possess  all  the  delicacy  of  fresh  colla- 
dion,  and  indicate  with  bow  much  advantage 
the  oxymcl  process,  as  communicated  by  Ur. 
Llewellyn,  may  be  used  when  it  is  requisite 
to  ensure  a  protracted  conservation  of  the  sen- 
sitive plates. 

IktcHption  of  an  Tmprwtmcnt  in  the  nwitiw) 
of  large  lUfleeting  TeUeeopea  with  SSvertd 
Ohue  Specula.     By  M.  LfioM  FoncACLi*. 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sdences  of 
February  1857,  tho  author  dracribed  a  new 
system  of  telescopes,  the  speculum  of  which 
was  made  of  glass  silvered  by  Mr,  Drayton's 
process.  Mirrors  so  constructed,  upon  their 
removal  &om  tbe  bath  of  silver,  already  possess 
the  necessary  brilliancy  for  being  used  in  the 
telescope ;  but  the  brilliancy  may  be  still 
ihrther  increased  by  spreading,  with  a  piece 
of  chamois  leather,  tbe  pulverulent  and  non- 
adhoring  layer  which  partly  hides  the  polishing 
of  the  wlver  coating. 

Objections  have  been  advanced  against  tele- 
scopes of  this  construction,  on  the  ground  cf 
the  fragility  of  the  metallic  layer,  but  expc- 
rience  has  proved  them  to  be  unfounded,  lu 
the  outset  of  his  labours  It  occurred  to  the 
author  that  ho  conld  net  do  hotter  than  appl.v 
all  his  attention  to  tile  obtaining  of  spherical 
surfaces,  ttie  onlyones  which  are  product  regu- 
larly by  mechanical  means.  In  endeavouring  to 
■  Commiiniorted  tgr  U.  De  Is  Bu 
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ascertain  and  to  correct  all  the  defects  which 
exist  in  such  surfaces,  he  succeeded  in  exe- 
cuting at  pleasure  all  the  ellipsoidal  surfaces 
which  establish  the  transition  between  the 
sphere  itself  and  the  paraboloid  of  revolution. 
As  a  preliminary  to  such  labours  he  made  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  various  processes  em- 
ployed in  the  working  of  glass  by  practical  ex- 
perience in  the  workshop  of  H.  Secretan,  the 
▼eU-known  optician  of  Paris. 

As  soon  as  a  piece  of  glass  which  was  being 
w(ffked  out  began  to  reflect  the  light  to  a  focus 
it  was  submitted  to  a  course  of  optical  experi- 
ments, by  means  of  which  it  was  possible  to 
find  the  real  shape  of  the  surface.  In  the 
oourse  of  these  experiments  the  author  became 
conyinced  that  suriaces,  as  formed  by  opticians, 
acquire  their  real  value  only  at  the  final  period 
of  the  polishing.  They  farther  served  to  esta- 
blish this  unexpected  result,  that  the  mecha- 
nical processes  actually  used  in  arts  and  in- 
dustrial pursuits  do  not  realize  the  spherical 
surface  with  such  a  degree  of  approximation  as 
to  stand  the  optical  test.  Tins  circumstance 
soggested  to  him  the  idea  of  retouching  polished 
sorfaces  with  the  hand  in  those  instances  where- 
m  there  existed  defects,  and  of  modifying  them 
by  means  of  local  corrections,  until  light  showed 
them  to  be  irreproachable. 

The  author  remarks:  —  "This  operation, 
which  is  repugnant  to  practical  men,  an- 
swered better  than  one  could  have  hoped. 
When  attempted  for  the  first  time  on  a  spe- 
culum of  36  centimetres  (14  inches)  in  dia- 
meter, which  exhibited  a  central  eminence 
very  prejudicial  to  the  formation  of  images,  it 
brought  the  surface  back  in  a  few  hours  to  a 
figure  which  was  sensibly  spherical.  After- 
wards, by  dint  of  several  successive  tests  to 
which  the  surface  was  submitted,  I  established 
beyond  doubt  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  by 
such  means  to  arrive  at  a  true  spherical  surface. 
I  then  conceived  the  idea  of  realizing  the  para- 
bolic snr&ce  with  the  degree  of  approximation 
necessary  for  the  application  I  had  in  view. 

'*The  method  employed  in  effecting  this 
transformation  of  the  suHietce  of  the  sphere  is 
founded  on  the  direction  which  the  aberrations 
follow  in  the  different  positions  of  the  con- 
jugate foci  of  a  concave  speculum. 

"If  the  speculum  be  exactly  spherical,  a 
hnunous  point  placed  at  the  centre  of  curvature 
produces  at  that  centre  an  image  which  is  free 
from  aberration.  But  when  the  luminous  point 
approaches  theprincipal  focus,  theimage  recedes, 
and  is  surrounded  by  an  image  of  aberration 
which  increases  with  the  distance. 

*<  first,  let  us  conceive  that  the  luminous 
point  undergoes  only  a  very  slight  displace- 
ment, and  that  the  image  formed  in  its  vicinity 


exhibits  only  a  slight  aberration,  or  the  first 
indications  of  such.  The  speculum  may  then 
be  corrected  by  means  of  a  polisher  of  a  suit- 
able form  until  the  aberration  disappears  ;  and 
as  the  mirror  was  spherical  it  becomes  now 
ellipsoidal,  by  the  duplication  of  the  primitivo 
centre  in  two  corresponding  fod  at  the  places 
occupied  by  the  luminous  point  and  its  image. 

"This  correction  being  made  for  the  first 
distance  of  the  two  foci,  it  would  be  easy  to 
find  the  value  of  that  distance.  Upon  bringing 
the  luminous  point  nearer  to  the  mirror,  new 
aberrations  would  reappear,  which  in  their 
turn  .might  be  corrected  by  a  similar  process, 
and  then  the  ellipsoid  to  which  the  surface 
of  the  mirror  belongs  would  bo  increased  in 
length. 

«  Pursuing  the  same  course  by  a  small  quan- 
tity at  a  time,  the  ellipsoid  is  lengthened  pro- 
gressively until  it  is  transformed  into  a  para- 
boloid of  revolution — that  is  to  say,  until  the 
mirror  has  acquired  the  property  of  reflecting 
light  to  an  infinite  distance  without  any  per- 
ceptible aberration. 

"  This  method  was  first  applied  to  a  mirror 
of  25  centimetres  (9-8  inches)  in  diameter, 
and  was  carried  out  only  to  a  certain  Hmit,  so 
that  the  instrument  collected  in  one  focus  only 
the  rays  emitted  from  a  distance  of  10  metres 
(23-8  feet).  However,  it  has  been  thought 
desirable  to  maintain  the  instrument  in  this 
condition,  in  order  that  it  might  undergo  other 
experiments,  which,  upon  being  repeated  on  a 
limited  space,  would  demonstrate  in  a  most 
decisive  way  the  efficacy  of  the  reflexion  of  the 
rays  by  the  whole  surface. 

"  A  second  mirror  of  the  same  diameter,  the 
figure  of  which  has  been  corrected  in  such  a 
way  that  it  became  almost  parabolical,  formed 
in  the  tube  of  the  telescope,  at  the  distance 
of  1  metre  (3'28  feet),  an  image,  free  from 
aberration,  of  objects  placed  at  an  indefinite 
distance. 

"  A  third  mirror,  the  diameter  of  which  was 
33  centimetres  (13  inches),  and  the  focal  length 
of  which  was  2*25  metres  (8'87  feet),  prepared, 
like  the  others  above  mentioned,  with  much 
care  in  M.  Secr^tan's  workshop,  presented, 
just  after  being  taken  from  the  workman's 
hand,  a  figure  of  revolution  well  centred  upon 
its  axis,  but  which  deviated  very  much  from 
the  figure  of  a  sphere.  Upon  being  subjected 
to  a  slight  retouching  it  was  very  much  im- 
proved, and  the  parts  which  were  most  salient 
have  completely  disappeared.  Subsequently  a 
second  retouching,  effected  in  a  very  short  time, 
gave  to  the  mirror  a  parabolic  figure,  and  upon 
being  directed  towards  celestial  objects  it  was 
found  to  perform  correctly. 

"  Although  a  surface  of  glass  reflects  only 
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^^  jpaxt  of  the  rnddentAl  light,  it  is  not 
.neoeaaaiy  to  have  the  mirror  silvered  in  order 
to  beottme  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the 
'Sariaoe.  The  light  of  a  lamp,  transmitted 
.towards  the  observer  by  means  of  a  partial 
joefiezian  upon  the  glass  mirror,  possesses  suffi- 
cient intensity  for  exhibiting  cdl  the  details 
which  are  interesting  for  the  discovery  of  the 
.formation  of  the  focus.  As  for  the  asperities 
which  modify  the  geometrical  properties  of 
curvature,  they  are  in  reality  so  inJQnitely  small 
that  a  single  rubbing  of  the  polisher  is  si^cient 
to  cause  tikem  to  disappear,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  *  continuing  the  process  too  long.  In  the 
dimensions  I  have  operated  on  until  now,  it  has 
jfcaken  me  only  six  hours  to  retouch  a  whole 
surface;  a  few  minutes  suffice  to  exhibit  a 
sensible  change.  This  mode  of  attacking  the 
substance  of  glass  admits  of  the  operation  being 
suspended  at  any  time,  and  definitively  ter- 
minated as  soon  as  it  is  thought  that  the  real 
figure  has  been  acquired.  Then  comes  the  sil- 
vering, which  increases  the  reflecting  power 
without  the  least  alteration  of  curvature  being 
.apprehended." 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  explain  a 
method  imagined  by  him  for  ascertaining  the 
limits  of  the  optical  power  of  the  instrument. 
He  concludes  with  the  following  accoimt  of  a 
trial  'Which  he  made  with  a  mirror  of  33 
centimetres  (13  inches)  aperture,  and  2-25 
metres  (8*855  feet)  focal  length : — 

''  On  the  .night  of  the  21st  of  July,  under  a 
pretty  favourable  condition  of  the  atmosphere, 
we  und^took  an  attentive  examination  of 
y  Andromeda,  This  star  (which,  in  redacting 
telescopes  of  33  centimetres  or  less,  is  seen 
double,  the  principal  star  being  of  a  yellow  colour 
mixed  with  a  little  red,  and  the  other  a  blue  star 
of  a^eenish  tint)  is  really  triple,  as  Struve 
has  ^own  with  the  Pulkowa  refractor.  The 
duplicity  of  the  blue  star  is  well  known. 

«  During  the  whole  night  this  feature  of  the 
double  'Star  remained  doubtful ;  but  at  three 
o'cloek  in  the  morning,  as  the  first  rays  of  the 
flun  were  perceptible,  the  definition  became 
Tery  much  improved;  and  upon  applying  a 
magni^ing  power  of  600,  the  star  was  seen 
pUunly  divided  into  two  small  points  very  near 
aachrother. 

"  Two  days  afterwards,  at  the  same  hour, 
but  with  not  so  good  definition,  this  observation 
was  ooofirmed.  Moreover,  in  order  to  guard 
against  any  imperfection  which  might  attach 
,to  the  instrument,  a  single  star  was  observed, 
.in  order  ^ascertain  if  tiie  image  of  the  star 
was  peifeotly  hee  from  duplicity. 

**Jji  experienced  observer  took  .part  in  this 
examination.  We  hwe  drawn  on  paper,  sepa- 
.latelyaad^atsighty  the  same  impnsBions;  and 


aftexwards,  when  the  catalogue  was  eansolted, 
we  have  sucoeeded  in  aaeertainjiig  that  tbe 
positions  were  exact. 

"  It  is,  then,  an  established  £act  that  the 
star  y  Andromeda  was  seen  doable  with  ft 
parabolic  mirror  of  silvered  glass  13  inciies  in 
diameter  and  8*865  focal  length. 

'*  These  results,  very  B&iMaetory  m  theoh 
selves,  are  also  of  interest  on  account  of  the  small 
expenditure  which  has  sufficed  to  obtain  them. 
Thanks  to  the  liberal  disposition  and  to  the  dis- 
interestedness of  the  learned  artist  M.  SeeEstan, 
who  for  the  last  two  years  has  ooaatiQUDd  to 
place  at  my  disposal  all  ihe  mechanical  resouroes 
of  a  large  establishment,  the  expense  of  the 
process  for  obtaining  them  has  been  confined 
within  such  Ihnits  that  a  private  individual 
could  have  borne  them  eaoly.  I  have  no 
doubt  that,  by  the  expenditure  of  a  mm  of 
money  comparable  to  what  is  usually  laid  oat 
on  astronomical  instruments,  it  is  possible  to 
construct  a  telescope  of  comparatively  modeoftte 
dimensions  which  would  be  capable  of  revealing 
regions  of  space  hitherto  inaccessible  to  visLon.'' 

On  the  Development  of  Positives  in  Daylight. 
By  M.  Davanne. 
[From  *Co«no8'  of  April  15,  1859.] 

Mb.  Young  was  the  first  to  ascertain  the  con- 
ous  fact  that,  under  certain  conditions,  positiTeg 
might  be  developed  with  complete  suooobs  in 
broad  daylight.  The  secret  consists  in  re- 
moving, by  means  of  the  hyposulphite,  the 
iodide  of  silver  not  decomposed  by  light  ixor 
mediately  after  removal  from  the  oamera.  Kr. 
Sidebotham  repeated  frequently  with  peifect 
success  the  experiment  of  Mr.  Young.  He 
says — <'  I  have  sensitized  and  then  exposedfor 
the  usual  time  glass  prepared  with  albunuidied 
collodion;  when  the  glass  had  received  the  im- 
pression, I  immersed  it  first  in  a  bath  of  hypo, 
then  in  one  of  pure  water,  washing  with  mndi 
water,  in  order  to  remove  every  trace  of  the 
hypo ;  I  then  suspended  the  washed  plate  in  a 
light  chamber  and  let  it  dry  in  the  free  air. 
A  careful  examination,  frequently  repeated, 
under  the  microscope,  has  shown,  even  after 
three  days,  not  the  slightest  alteration  in  the 
layer  bearing  the  proof;  after  that  time,  I  de- 
veloped with  the  ordinaiy  solution  of  pyro- 
gallic  add  and  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  de?^ 
lopment  was  accomplished  perfectly  well." 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Frmat  Photo- 
graphic Society,  M.  Davanne  exhibited  some 
very  satisfiuitory  results  of  experiments  made 
according  to  the  directions  of  Messrs.  YouDg 
and  Sidebotham.  But  in  addition  he  has 
sought  and  found  the  explanation  of  this  ap' 
parently  extraardinaiy  £suA,  but  whdoh  night 
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aod  oo^t  tft  httra  been  foamooa  on  the  aSf- 
smnptioii  of  the  yery  sim^  theoiy  oi  the  for*- 
matioii  of  photographic  images  propounded  by 
him  last  year.     Let  us  consider  what  takes 
place  during  the  expoeore  in  the  camera.  The 
iodide  of  silver  struck  by  the  light  is  decom- 
posed, iodine  set  free ;  and  the  silver,  left  in  a 
findj-divided  metallic  state,  pictures  ^Eontly  the 
image.    By  immersing,  the  exposed  plate  in 
the  hypo-bath  the  undeeomposed  iodide  is  re- 
movedjleaving  the  deposited  silver,  which  forms 
the  image,  intact.     The  plate  has  then  on  its 
snifece  only  metallic  silver;  and  exposure  to 
Ml  light  cannot  alter  this  surface   and  so 
modify  the  image.     To  force  it  to  reveal  itself, 
or  become  developed,  we  have  only  to  cause 
some  finesh  silver  to  come  into  contact  with 
the  thin  stratum   already  deposited,  which, 
yielding  to  the  attraction  exerted,  is  deposited 
in  its  turn,  and  so  strengthens  and  perfects  the 
image.    Now,  this  is  what  happens  when  the 
solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  and  nitrate  of  silver 
is  ponred  over  the  surface,  without  the  sur- 
rwmding  light  being  in  any  way  capable  of 
presenting  an  obstacle  to  the  precipitation  of 
the  fresh  silver  under  the  influence   of  the 
preexisting  layer.     The  development  in  broad 
daylight  is  therefore  perfectly  rational,  and 
comes  unexpectedly  in  support  of  the  most 
ample  and,  at  the  same  time,  ingenious  theory 
of  the  formation  of  photographic  images.    The 
truth  of  this  explanation  is  rendered  still  more 
evident  by  the  fact,  that  if,  instead  of  removing 
the  undeeomposed  silver  by  the  hyposulphite, 
ft  be  removed  by  cyanide  of  potassium,  no 
mmge  is  obtained,  because,  at  the  same  time, 
this  salt  would  remove  the  silver  forming  the 
primitive  outline  or  tracing  of  the  image,  and 
the  deposit  or  subsequent  precipitation  on  de- 
velopment would  be  perfectly  impossible. 

According  to  M.  Moigno,  the  positives  ex- 
hibited by  M.  Dsvanne  left  nothmg  to  be  de- 
sired: the  tone  was  somewhat  reddish;  but  the 
strengthening  by  chloride  of  gold  would  have 
cfflised  this  slight  fault  to  disappear.  It  is 
pwsible,  he  states,  that  the  development  in 
broad  daylight,  which,  when  discovered  by  Mr. 
i<nnig,  was  considered  an  anomaly,  may  some 
^  come  into  general  use ;  for  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage, that  we  are  enabled  to  follow  with 
Plater  precision  the  development  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  to  stop  when  the  practised  eye  con- 
siders that  it  has  proceeded  sufficiently  far. 

Carbon  FHfiUng. 

To  iht  Editor  of  ^  Pkotographie  Journal. 

Sidmonth,  ICazoh  23, 1869. 
^1X9 -^  I  beg  leave  to  send  you  some  speci- 
^"^BBa  c£  oarbon^printing  by  a  alight  mod£&eaf- 1 


tlon  of  Mr.  Pouncy's  process ;  tog»thes  with 
a  copy  from  the  same  negative,  taken,  by  the 
ordinary  silver  process  on  albuminized  paper 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  a  fair  comparison^ 

I  have  not  seen  any  of  Mr.  Pouncy's  pic- 
tures, so  that  I  do  not  know  whether  those.  I 
have  done  are  equal  to  his ;  but  they  appear  to 
me  quite  as  good  as  any  I  have  been  able  to 
obtam  by  fallowing  his  directions,  and  to  be 
produced  with  rather  less  trouble  than  by  his 
method;  so  that  I  venture  to  send  an  account 
of  the  process,  in  the  hope  that^  if  you  con- 
sider it  worthy  of  insertion  in  the  Riotogra- 
phic  Journal,  it  may  prove  useful  as  far  as  it 
goes. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  considered  that  the 
g^eat  defects  of  carbon-printing  ajee  a  certain 
coarseness  oi  appearance  (provoking  compari- 
son with  a  lithograph),  an  exaggeration  of  the 
high  lights,  and  a  want  of  definition  in  the 
dark  parts ;  so  that,  as  a  transli^on  of  the  ne- 
gative, there  appears  to  be  no  question  afl  to 
the  superiority  of  the  old  process  over  the  new 
in  its  present  state.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  the  permanence  of  the  latter  will 
give  it  a  claim  to  the  attention  of  scientific 
photographers,  who  will  effect  improvements 
at  present  so  much  to  be  desired. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  if  this  coarseness  of 
texture  were  unavoidable,  it  would  at  least  be 
somewhat  less  disagreeable  in  a  brown  picture 
than  a  black  one ;  and  with  this  idea  I  substi- 
tuted crude  sepia  for  vegetable  carbon,  pro- 
ceeding in  other  respects  exactly  accord^g  to 
Mr.  Pouncy's  directions.  The  result  was  ta 
some  extent  satisfactory ;  but  as  I  had  found  it 
extremely  difficult  to  procure  the  sepia  in  its 
unmanufactured  state,  I  thought  I  would  try 
what  could  be  done  with  the  same  pigment 
prepared  in  the  cake  form  for  the  use  of  artists 
in  water-colours.  Of  the  specimens  enclosed^ ' 
one  has  been  obtained  thus  with  sepia,,  and  the 
other  in  the  same  manner  with  &  Uack  (lampr 
black,  I  believe). 

The  method  of  proceeding,  it  will  be  seen». 
is  merely  a  variation  of  Mr.  Pouncy's,  con- 
sisting in  the  employment  of  cebui  ready  pre- 
pared, instead  of  the  troublesome  proeess  of. 
levigating,  and  in  the  use  of  a  bBown  colour 
instead  of  black,  if  prefeired, — ^the.  inferenoe 
naturally  following,  that  if  a  blue,  g^reeDi^  red». 
or  yellow  picture  were  desired,  it  could  be. 
produced  by  the  substitution  of  those  coleura. 

As,  however,  no  good  account  a£Mz.  Pounc/a. 
process  has  appeared  in  the  Photographia 
Journal,  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed,  to  describft 
it  in  full. 

Bub  up  a  quantity  of  the  colour  with  water 
till  it  is  so  thick  that  you  can  only  just  poorit 
out  of  the  saufier ; 
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Of  this  take    1  part. 

Saturated  solution  of  bichromate 

of  potass 4  parts. 

Common  gum-water  of  the  con- 
sistence of  thin  varnish     ....   4    ,, 

Mix,  and,  with  a  flat  camel-hair  brush,  lay 
a  copious  supply  on  the  paper,  which  should  be 
placed  on  a  board  or  slab  of  glass ;  leave  it  a 
minute  or  two  to  absorb,  but  do  not  suffer  it 
to  become  dry  in  any  part ;  then  with  a  hogs'- 
hair  softener,  work  the  mixture  thoroughly 
into  the  paper  by  a  series  of  dabs  or  pats ; 
holding  the  brush  upright,  at  right  angles  to 
the  paper ;  go  over  the  paper  in  this  manner 
from  left  to  right  and  up  and  down,  till  it  is 
partly  dry  and  has  an  even  tint  of  yellowish- 
brown,  or  yellowish-grey  ;  the  drying  may  be 
completed  by  the  fire.  Tbe  time  of  exposure 
varies  from  five  or  six  minutes  in  bright  sun- 
shine, to  perhaps  an  hour-and-three-quarters 
or  more  in  a  duU  light.  It  is  very  unfortunate 
that  the  progress  of  the  picture  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained ;  as  this  is  impossible,  we  must  trust  to 
practice  and  experience  to  discover  the  right 
time  of  exposure  for  each  negative,  though  we 
have  some  guide  in  the  fact  that,  if  a  picture 
turns  out  all  high  light  and  deep  shadow,  with 
no  detail  in  the  latter,  it  has  probably  been  over- 
exposed,  while,  if  the  lights  are  dirty,  the  ex- 
posure has  not  been  sufficient. 

When  the  picture  is  removed  from  the 
frame,  it  must  be  placed,  face  downwards,  in 
a  dish  of  water,  and  suffered  to  remain  .there 
(in  the  dark)  for  five  or  six  hours,  at  the  end 
of  which  time,  or  before,  the  impression  should 
be  in  a  great  measure  visible.  Sometimes, 
however,  a  picture  may  remain  in  the  water 
for  several  days,  if  it  does  not  come  out  freely, 
though,  as  Mr.  Pouncy  says,  the  best  results 
are  produced  with  only  a  few  hours'  soaking. 
The  washing  is  completed  by  putting  the  print 
under  a  tap  of  running  water,  or  by  pouring 
water  on  it  from  a  lipped  jug.  Lay  it  on  a 
handkerchief  to  dry,  and  finish  by  passing  it 
through  a  rolling-press. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  observe  that  the 
mixture  must  be  kept,  and  the  paper  prepared, 
in  a  dark  place. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  Editor,  I  ought  to  apologize 
for  taking  up  your  attention  with  a  matter  so 
very  simple  as  the  above ;  I  hope,  however, 
that  my  excuse  may  be  found  in  tho  wish  to 
save  others  the  trouble  that  I  have  experienced 
myself ;  for  surely  any  practicable  shortening 
of  a  mechanical  process  is  useful,  if  only  as  a 
saving  of  time. 

EsfKA  Y.  Heinesek. 

rSinoe  the  above  was  written,  our  oorrespondent  haB 
addre«ied  as  a  noond  communicition,  not  oaTing  seen 
in  our  oolumna  a  notice  of  n«ing  rarions  colouring  sub- 


stanoes  instead  of  carbon,  and  explaining  Uiat,  wlien  the 
above  was  written,  it  was  suppoeed  to  have  been  the  first 
application. 

The  Buooesa  which  has  attended  the  manipulation,  as 
evinced  by  the  specimena  sent,  will,  we  feel  assared, 
make  the  hints  given  acceptable  to  our  readers.] 


New  method  of  Photographt/  by  means  of  the 
Solvents  of  Cellulose, 
By  M,  D.  Vajt  MoNCKHOVEy. 

[From  the  Camptes  Bendits  for  March  28, 18*59.] 

As  soon  as  I  became  acquainted  with  M. 
Schweitzer's  discovery  of  the  cupro-ammoni- 
acal  solvent  of  celliilose,  I  lost  no  time  in 
ascertaining  if  it  could  be  usefully  applied  to 
photography ;  and  after  some  weeks  of  assidu- 
ous researdi,  I  succeeded  in  discovering  an 
easy  and  cheap  process. 

The  process,  which  at  first  sight  appears  the 
most  rational,  consists  in  dissolving  recently- 
precipitated  oxide  of  silver  in  the  cupro- 
ammoniacal  solution  of  cellulose,  extending  it 
on  a  glass  plate,  and  washing  it,  when  diy, 
with  weakened  hydriodic  or  hydrobromic  acid. 
A  white  film  of  iodide  or  bromide  of  silver  is 
formed;  but  I  have  tried  every  means  to  obtain 
a  clear  and  transparent  image,  without  being 
successful.  In  every  instance,  under  the  layer 
of  cellulose  a  continuous  film  of  reduced  silver 
is  formed,  and  the  superficial  image  is  lost.  1 
have  also  employed  in  vain  ammoniacal  deuto- 
bromide  of  copper  (of  the  composition  2  CuBr, 
5NH'),  and  ammoniacal  iodide  (Nff,  2CuI, 
3H0);  a  brown  film  of  metallic  silver  was 
always  formed  under  the  image.  I  mention 
this  fjEict  in  order  to  save  others  from  making 
useless  researches. 

The  following  are  the  processes  with  which 
I  have  very  well  succeeded : — 

The  ammoniacal  solution  of  deutoxide  of 
copper  is  prepared,  either  by  saturating  con- 
centrated ammonia  with  recently-prepared 
oxide  of  copper*,  or,  in  a  better  way,  ac- 
cording to  the  method  of  M.  Peligot,  which 
latter  I  advise  photographers  to  adopt,  as  being 
extremely  easy.  When  the  solid  impurities 
are  quite  settled,  perfectly  white  cotton,  at  the 
rate  of  10  drachms  (154*32  grains)  per  litre 
(1-76  pint),  must  be  dissolved  in  it.  Thns 
a  thick  liquid  is  obtained,  to  which  a  little 
water  must  be  added,  in  order  to  let  all  the 
cotton  dissolve;  then  a  concentrated  solution 
of  iodide  of  potassium,  the  strength  of  which 
has  been  previously  ascertained,  is  poured  into 
it  in  such  quantity  that  eveiy  litre  (1*76  pint) 
of  the  ammoniacsd  solution  of  oxide  of  copper 

*  I  have  prepared  it  by  pouring  a  solution  of  caustic 
potaaa  in  ahght  excesa  into  the  ordinary  sulphate  of 
copper  of  commerce,  and  washing  the  precipitate  well 
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shall  contain  from  5  to  10  grammes  (77*16  to 
154*32  grains)  of  iodide.  This  is  the  liquid 
(which  keeps  perfectly  well)  which  is  poured 
on  the  glass  plates. 

1  ought  to  say  that  on  the  preparation  of 
the  cupro-ammoniacal  solution  depends  all  the 
beauty  of  the  photograph.  The  solution  must 
be  thick,  it  must  flow  slowly  on  the  glass  plates ; 
and  the  layer,  when  dry,  must  bo  completely 
transparent  without  being  duU.  If  the  solu- 
tion is  too  weak,  the  image  is  superficial,  it 
disappears  under  a  current  of  water,  and  can- 
not have  any  intensity.  It  is  perhaps  this 
fact,  abnormal  as  it  seems,  which  has  hitherto 
prevented  the  application  of  M.  Schweitzer's 
discoTery  to  photography. 

The  ammoniacal  solution  is  then  poured  on 
the  glass  plate,  and  it  runs  easily  over  it ;  as 
it  evaporates  slowly,  if  any  part  of  the  plate 
Ls  not  covered  by  it,  the  liquid  can  be  made 
to  &}TCT  the  spot  with  a  piece  of  tube.  The 
excess  of  liquid  is  then  left  to  run  off,  and  tho 
pbte  is  placed  on  end  against  the  wall.  Here 
two  modes  of  operating  present  themselves : — 

1st.  The  plate  is  left  for  a  few  minutes  only, 
for  the  purpose  of  evaporation :  the  layer  be- 
times opalme,  and  the  excess  of  liquid  collects 
at  the  bottom ;  this  excess  is  removed  with  a 
piece  of  tissue  paper,  and  the  plate  is  dipped 
in  a  bath  of  nitrate  of  silver,  to  which  are 
added  acetic  acid  and  recently-precipitated 
oxide  of  silver.  The  layer  is  whitened  by 
the  iodide  of  silver  which  is  formed  as  in  the 
ordinary  processes ;  the  plate  is  exposed  in  the 
dark  chamber,  and  the  image  is  developed  as 
U3ual. 

2nd.  If,  on  the  contrary,  tho  plate  is  left  to 
dn:.  the  ammonia  being  totally  eliminated  by 
evaporation,  the  ordinary  reaction  of  alkaline 
iodides  on  salts  of  deutoxide  of  copper  takes 
place;  that  is  to  say,  protiodide  of  copper 
f^^  I  is  formed  in  the  layer  of  cellulose,  and 
iodine  is  formed  on  the  surface.  In  this  case 
the  plate  is  red  when  dry ;  when  dipped  in 
nitrate  of  silver,  it  gives  a  superficial  image 
^hich  the  least  washing  takes  off;  and,  more- 


over, metallic  silver  is  formed  under  the  image 
by  the  presence  of  tho  protiodide  of  copper. 
But  I  have  sought  to  remedy  this  inconveni- 
ence—for this  process  would  find  many  ad- 
mirers, on  account  of  its  simplicity ;  and  I 
have  succeeded  by  dipping  tho  plate  into  pure 
alcohol,  into  which  I  had  passed  a  current  of 
dry  gaseous  ammonia.  The  free  iodine  is<M>n- 
verted  into  iodide  of  ammonium,  and  aldehyde 
is  formed — 

21 + 2NH' + C*H«0^=2NH*I + C*H*0». 
An  immersion  of  a  few  seconds  is  sufficient  to 
whiten  the  plate ;  it  is  then  shaken  in  the  air 
to  let  the  excess  of  ammonia  evaporate,  and 
dipped  whilst  moist  in  nitrate  of  silver ;  the 
rest  of  the  process  is  as  usual.  Thus  are  ob- 
tained most  delicate  and  extremely  transparent 
images,  which  are  very  useful  for  tiie  reproduc- 
tion of  views  where  great  delicacy  is  required. 
I  shall  say,  in  passing,  that  instead  of  anuno- 
niacal  alcohol,  I  have  used  pure  vrater,  gaseous 
ammonia,  &c. ;  but  the  results  were  far  from 
being  so  satisfactory. 

In  conclusion,  cellulose  will  evidently  replace 
gun-cotton  in  photography.  The  preparation 
of  gun-cotton  for  photographic  purposes  is  dif- 
ficult, subject  to  numerous  accidents,  and  of 
doubtful  success.  The  process  which  I  propose 
is  extremely  simple,  very  economical,  and  gives 
very  delicate  and  rapid  photographs,  especially 
the  first  method. 

I  have  not  mentioned  hero  a  quantity  of 
small  practical  details  which  would  have  made 
this  notice  too  long ;  but  I  shall  describe  them 
at  length  in  the  special  journals,  so  that  per- 
sons who  make  photography  their  daily  occupa- 
tion or  an  agreeable  pastime,  may  be  able  to 
succeed,  as  I  have  done. 

From  Leonardo  da  VineVs  *  Treatise  of  Paint- 
ing.'    Translation  of  1721. 

"  The  painters  are  apt  to  lament  themselves, 
and  quarrel  with  their  own  performances,  be- 
cause, in  copying  from  the  life,  they  cannot 
give  their  figures  the  same  force  and  relievo 


^ 


^th  which  images  appear  in  a  mirror,  urging    shadows  much  deeper  than  any  mirror  exhi- 
^hat  they  have  colours  of  greater  lustre  and   bits,  and  laying  the  whole  blame  of  their  failure 
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upon  thdr*  ctmi  ignomnco  or  iixdiappmBflB  in 
thft  iwMiftggmettt  of  them;  but  they  hereiit 
abnse^  tfaemselTes,  and  impfate  that  to  their 
own  weaknesB  which  is  on  effiset  purely  natu- 
raL  A  painted  %are  must  of  neoessity  appear 
with  less  relievo  than  a  figure  seen  in  a  minor 
(though  both  superficial),  unless  both  the  one. 
and  the  other  be  viewed  with  a  sin^e  eye ;  the 
reason  is  this : — ^The  two  eyes  A3  viewing  the 
two  objects  NM  one  behind  the  other,  M  coonot 
entirely  intercept  the  sight  of  If,  the  base  of 
the*  visual  rays  being  so  large  that  the  further 
object  discovers  itself  beyond  the  first ;  but  if 
you  only  make  use  of  one  eye,  as  S,  the  object 
F  wiU  intercept  the  whole  extent  of  £,  because 
the  p3rrsmid  of  visual  rays,  ismdng  from  a 
point,  has  the  ^t  body  E  for  its  base,  by 
which  means  the  second,  £.,  of  the  same  size, 
is. entirely  hidden." — (P.  48.) 

Ifigie  hy  ihs  Translator, — ^'^  Leonardo  is  a 
little  obscure  in  this  chapter,  and  may  perhaps 
have  been  mistaken;  the  matter,  in  a  few 
words,  seems  to  be  this.  Every  painting  is  a 
pieee  of  perspective,  and  the  figures  in  it  ca- 
pable of  appearing  with  as  much  relievo  as  the 
nataral  objects  they  represent.  But  the  figures 
in  painting  are  all  fiat,  so  that  we  cannot  turn 
round  them  to  view  their  different  sides,  there 
being  properly  but  one  point  of  view  from 
whence  they  may  be  well  seen ;  whereas  we 
survey  all  sides  of  natural  bodies,  and  they 
always  c^ear  ynth  the  relievo  they  really 
have."— (P.  48.) 

The  above  extract  has  been  sent  us  by  a 
valued  correspondent,  who  evidently  is  not 
aware  that  Professor  Wheatstone  has  referred 
to  it  in  his  Treatise  on  Binocular  Vision,  pub- 
lished in  the  Philosophical  Magazine. — £n. 


REVIEW. 


A  Dictionary  of  Photogra^Jiy,     By  Thomas 
SimoN,  Esq.,  B.A, 

EvEXY  literary  man  knows  the  value  of  a  good 
encyclopaedia ;  when  at  fault,  he  turns  to  its 
pages,  and  in  a  moment  the  doubt  is  cleared 
up.  In  a  similar  way,  every  disciple  of  pho- 
tography must  continually  feel  the  want  of  a 
good  work  of  reference.  Ko  one  man's  brain 
can  hold  the  immense  mass  of  knowledge  that 
has,  even  now,  been  accumulated  on  the  subject 
of  this  newly-born  science.  To  chemists  it 
opens  new  paths,  each  of  which  is  eagerly  ex- 
plored by  a  hundred  seekers ;  optioians  gain 
more  fame  by  the  manufacture  of  a  new  lens 
than  by  making  a  colossal  telescope  ;  and  the 
name  of  the  man  who  invente  a.  good  camsra 
is  '^  &i]iiliarin  our  niff^^tb^  bs  hons^old  wasds^?' 


Nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  probabihty 
that  photography  will  lose  ground  in  public 
estimation.  Tear  after  year  we  see  new  jour- 
nals started,  devoted  entirely  to  its  interest; 
new  shops  opened  for  the  sale  of  apparatus  or 
of  pictures ;  and  on  all  sides  we  &ad  the  use^ 
fulness  of  photography  morfr  widely  acknew- 
ledged. 

It  fortunately  happened,  that  among  the 
earliest  and  most  earnest  promoters  of  the  Art 
were  men  who  could  use  their  pen  as  well  as 
their  brains ;  and  the  literature  of  photography 
already  assumes  a  respeotable  appeanuiee  on 
the  book-shelf.     On  oars,  next  to  Hardwich'a 
*  Chemistry,'  stands  Sutton's  *  Dictionary;'  and 
we  hardly  know  to  which  we  the  more  con- 
stantly turn ;  not  that  we  mean  to  inf^  that 
Mr.  Button  can  daim  for  his  volume  the  same 
meed  of  applause*  which  has  by  universal  con- 
sent been  awarded  to  Mr.  Hardwich,  but  that, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  work,  the  ^  Die* 
tionary'  is  very  often  referred  to.    And  we 
must  do  the  author  tho  justice  to  say  that  it  is 
seldom  consulted  in  vain;  generally  we  find 
the  very  information  we  want,  and  that  in 
concise  and  clearly  expressed  language,  which 
leaves  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  its  meaning.    The 
author  says  that  his  aim  has  been  to  prodnoe 
a  work  containing  a  plain  statement  of  ascer- 
tained facts,  and  which  may  be  relied  on  for 
accuracy.     In  this,  as  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  judge  from  our  own  experience,  he  has 
quite  succeeded. 

Tho  volume  includes  scores  of  such  words  as 
focus,  aberration,  cadmium,  nitrate  of  silver, 
&c.,  all  of  which  are  treated  in  a  concise  way. 
Tho  article  on  lenses  occupies  more  than  twenty 
pages ;  that  on  collodion  and  the  different  me- 
thods of  using  it,  not  less  than  sixteen ;  the 
word  camera,  eleven ;  the  daguerreotype  pro- 
cess, eight ;  the  article  on  light,  twelve ;  and  the 
stereoscope,  twelve  pages ;  so  that  the  book  is 
not  so  much  a  dictionary  (in  the  wswl  accep- 
tation of  the  term)  as  a  small  encydopsedia. 
At  the  end  there  are  several  tables  of  iigfish 
and  French  weights  and  measwres,  chemical 
equivalents,  thermometrical  equivalents,  &c., 
which  every  reader  of  photographic  papers  will 
find  extremely  useful  for  reference. 


BepUes  to  sevoMd  queries  in  our  next. 

Iris. — The  glass  positive  picture  exhibiting  distinct 
colours  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Mattress,  at  the  Pub- 
lishers', who  will  show  it  you.    It  is,  in  the  words  of 
Milton* 
*'-Whafc  the  andioheiiuck  sun,,  so  far  remote  from  o^ 

W^  one  virtmras  touch  produces." 

All  Communications  for  the  Journal  should  be  sd- 
diMsed  totheBditDr,aitha£tthlirtMff*',  M^mrTatuv 
and  £RAiioifli;  Itod  liim  Owrl^  £1^  Stmtj  B^ 
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*'  The  palm-tree  bendeth  to  the  pine  '* — ^the 
Royal  Academy  salute  the  Photographic  So- 
(:iety.  At  the  dinner  on  Saturday  last  in 
Trafalgar  Square,  immediately  after  the  pri- 
vate view  of  our  May  collection  of  pictures 
and  sculptures,  the  health  of  the  eminent 
gentleman  who  presides  over  Her  Majesty's 
Court  of  Exchequer,  as  well  as  over  the  de- 
liberations of  the  Photographic  Society,  was 
gi^en  from  the  Chair — ^not  as  the  great  l^;al 
officer  of  the  State,  but  specifically  as  Pre- 
sident of  our  Society.  We  have  a  right  to 
feel  proud  of  this  homage — ^it  makes  us  an 
institution  of  the  country.  On  Saturday  we 
took  our  place  among  the  powers  of  the  earth — 
^th  science,  letters,  and  politics. 

Sir  Charles  Eastlake  made  some  graceful 
and  gratifying  references  to  the  progress  of 
the  heliographic  art,  and  to  the  influence 
which  this  study  of  life  and  truth  must  ulti- 
mately exercise  on  the  hand  and  eye  of  the  true 
painter.  The  Lord  Chief  Baron  took  up  this 
theme  where  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  laid  it  down. 
In  reply  to  the  toast,  he  said,  "  He  accepted 
the  toast  on  the  part  of  the  Society  of  which 
he  was  the  President,  with  gratitude  and  pride. 
He  knew  of  no  body  cultivating  a  particular 
branch  of  science,  for  the  purpose  of  applying 
it  to  the  uses  of  social  life,  which  deserved 
more  commendation  and  patronage  than  the 
Photographic  Society.  For  photography  he 
claimed  nothing  more  than  that  it  should  be 

VOL.  v. 


ancillary  to  the  pursuits  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
The  works  of  photography  did  not  pretend  to 
\ie  with  the  splendid  productions  in  that  room ; 
but  they  had  the  singular  feUcity  of  showing 
where  it  was  that  accuracy  of  detail  most  con- 
tributed to  effect,  and  where,  in  going  beyond 
that  point,  the  artist  was  neither  true  to  nature 
nor  obedient  to  genius." 

Amidst  the  sound  of  preparations  for  war, 
the  French  Photographic  Society  have  opened 
their  Exhibition  in  the  Champs  Elys^s;  it 
will  continue  open  until  the  middle  of  June. 
The  exhibitors  are  numerous;  and  some  of 
the  productions  are  of  unusual  beauty — ^fer 
surpassing  any  former  coUection  exhibited  in 
Paris. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY,  LONDON. 

Ordinabt  Gekebal  Meetiko. 

Tuesday,  3bd  May,  1859. 

RoGEB  FEjrroN,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  the 

Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Maloke  having  first  asked  whether  the 
gentlemen  he  had  recommended  to  be  added  to 
the  Collodion  Committee  had  been  summoned, 
and  having  been  informed  that  the  Coimdl 
had  added  their  names,  and  that  Mr.  Heisd 
had  declined  the  office,  Henry  Jeuld,  Esq.,  was 
duly  elected  a  Member  of  the  Society. 

The  Secbetaby  exhibited  the  picture  taken 
by  the  wax-paper  process,  for  which  the  Rev. 
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Hr.  Baven  received  the  piize  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Sodely  of  Bcotland. 

HeaGons.  Hniiay  and  Heath  exhibited  seyeral 
novelties  in  apparatos,  among  which  the  most 
important  were  the  fi:dlowing>— 

A  glass  waUr^htbatkm  a  mBhoganj  oaee^ 
the  cover  being  of  ground  glass,  and  kept  tight 
by  means  of  a  spnng  of  Jbidia-mbber  under- 
neath the  bath ;  the  cover  so  contrived  as  to 
be  removeable  without  being  actually  separated. 
This  bath  has  the  advantage  of  allowing  nothing 
but  ^BSB  to  be  in  contact  with  the  solution. 

A  guUa-pereha  dipper  of  the  silver  dipper 
form,  and  intended  vxt  use  with  glass  baths. 

AplaU-hoxfar  wet  or  prepared  plates^  with 
V-shaped  grooves  made  of  gutta-peraba.  The 
plates  rest  upon  cushions  of  India-rubber; 
similar  cushions  are  also  fitted  into  the  lid,  to 
prevent  vibration  during  transport.  At  the 
btMom  at  the  box  is  a  little  drawer,  in  which 
Uotti^g-papar  is  put,  iofr  the  purpose  of  ab-> 
florbing  the  dniiningB  from  wet  plates.  In 
order  to  diy  plates,  a  current  of  air  is  made  to 
pass  through  the  box  by  removing  the  drawer 
and  opening  t^  M. 

A  fM  hex  J  with  a  partition  for  oanying 
ffhfflnicals,  the  fittings  for  plates  being  in  all 
respects  similar  to  the  plate-box. 

Folding  racks  for  draining  plates  when 
cleaning,  or  for  plates  during  preparation  by 
the  preservative  processes. 

A  portable  jovnied  stand,  light  and  strong. 

Mr.  M^TALL  read  tiie  following  paper ; — 

A  New  CoUodionfor  HM-worJe. 
By  J.  E.  Matall. 

Tbe  prime  requisites  for  a  collodion  for 
landscape  photogiaphy  are,  that  it  shall  be 
stable  in  its  composition — ^not  easily  decom- 
posed at  the  varying  temperature  to  which  it 
is  liable  to  be  exposed,  that  it  shall  not  become 
troubled  by  agitation,  shall  contain  within 
itself  the  prqpofy  of  absorption  of  acme  of  the 
moistnre  to  which  it  is  unavoidably  subjected, 
and  that  the  fihn  when  silvered  shall  have 
good  keeping  qualitiea— *not  liable  soon  to  diy , 
to  fog,  to  spot,  to  tear,  to  come  off  the  glass, 
or  to  the  thousand-and-one  difficulties  to  which 
VbQ  landscape  photographer  is  now  liable. 

The  bath,  1^  developer,  and  indeed  every 
part  <tf  the  piooess  should  be  looked  at  from 
the  point  of  view,  that  the  operator  is  in  the 
country,  tax  from  the  succouring  aid  of  the 
chemist's  diop,  the  advice  of  friends  (whidi 
by.jhe-by  is  no  great  loss),  or  the  accidental 
oUmousneSB  of  some  important  article  left 
behind  in  the  last  huny  of  departure. 

I  mo^  remaik  fliat  I  have  had  these  diffi- 
eohies  m  view  in  perfecting  the  process  which 
I  have  now  the  honour  to  read  to  this  Society. 


Preparation  of  the  pyroxyUne. — 

4  oz8.redfumingnitrousacid  of  commerce, 
1-460. 


i  oz.  water. 
5  oia 


0I&  Bulphurio  add,  1*880. 
100  grs.  blotting-paper. 

Cut  the  paper  into  strips  and  slightly  damp 
it  with  steam,  mix  the  nitrous  add  and  water, 
and  then  add  the  sulphuric  add,  in  a  bell  glBss 
very  ihin  to  stand  the  heat ;  put  the  paper 
into  the  adds  with  a  glass  rod,  and  cover  up 
the  vessel  with  a  piece  of  flat  glaiss;  let  it  stand 
in  a  basin  of  hot  water  until  the  temperature 
of  the  adds  readies  130°,  for  20  minutes  -,  pour 
out  the  aeids  into  another  glass,  and  wash  the 
paper  as  rapidly  as  posdble  to  get  rid  of  the 
bulk  of  the  add,  and  afterwards  allow  it  to 
stand  under  a  running  stream  of  water  oz 
hours. 

To  the  add  remaining  from  the  forqgoiDg 
process  add  1  oz.  of  sulphuric  add,  and  thea 
put  into  it,  in  small  tufts  at  a  time,  50  gn* 
of  dean  ootton-wodl;  get  up  the  temperature 
of  the  acid  to  IdO'.again,  soak  half  an  hoDTi 
wash  the  ootton  as  before  directed  for  iMper, 
six  hours  in  cold  water,  and  dry  at  the  oroiiiaiy 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere ;  merdy  to* 
wards  the  last  dry  by  gentle  heat,  and  when 
dry,  espoee  the  pyraxy^e  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun  for  half  an  hour.  The  increase  in  wd^ 
ought  to  be  at  least  50  per  cent. 

Semarh.—As  it  maybe  difficult  to  obtain 
adds  of  the  exact  spedflc  gravity  above  named, 
the  operatcnr  must,  fiir  weaJcer  nitrous  add,  tse 
a  little  moTB  sulphuric  in  proportion.  An  ex- 
cellent  plaa  is  to  try  three  sanies  with  yaiy- 
ing  quantities  of  sulphuric  add  until  the  exact 
proportions  are  found. 

Mr.  Hardwich  recommends  140°  as  the 
temperature  rf  the  adds ;  and  as  he  nsesmucl^ 
more  water,  and  su^hnxie  add  in  proportuB 
to  the  mtrie  acid,  it  can  do  no  ham;  but  I 
find  that  on  increasing  the  temperature  beyoud 
iaO°  there  is  a  loss  of  weight  in  the  pyroxy- 
line,  also  it  beoomeB  powdery,  wfaidi  is  not  a 
good  quality  for  negative  edlodiain.  Otoen^ 
the  heavier  the  pyrooyline  is  from  a  g^vei 
quantity  of  paper  or  ootton,  the  better  is  its 
quality. 

EOwr.—Tuie  or  methylated,  if  well  washed 
and  rectified,  and  not  add,  I  find  equally  good: 
^edfic  gravity  *720. 

Alcohol  ahonld  be  especially  prepared  te 
this  purpose:  ordinary  alcokfA,  sp.  gr«  '820, 
should  be  well  agitated  with  dry  carbonate 
of  potash  and  chloride  of  caldum  for  twodaySi 
say  an  ounce  of  eadi  salt  to  1  gallon  of  aloolKd, 

to  render  it  almost,  if  not  eaisadfymhydfOf^i 
then  distil  over,  in  a  water-bath,  out  w  doors. 
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The  <^heini8tB  prepare  this,  and  no  one  who  has 
not  had  considemhlc  experience  in  this  opera- 
tion ought  to  attempt  it.  The  alcohol  thus 
prepared  is  almost  as  explosive  as  gun-cotton. 

Collodion, — 

20  •zs.  of  aloohol  (anhydrous). 
10  ozB.  of  ether. 
120  grains  of  iodide  of  magnesium. 
45  grains  of  bromide  of  ammonium. 
2  drachms  of  chloroform. 

Shake  these  chemicals  well  together  until  the 
whole  is  dissolved.  Should  the  bromide  of 
ammonium  be  difficult  to  dissolve,  add  a  few 
drops  at  a  time  of  ordinary  alcohol  to  assist  it, 
but  not  more.  When  perfectly  dissolved,  add 
180  grains  of  pyroxyUne  from  paper,  and  60 
from  that  of  cotton ;  agitate  well  for  two  or 
three  hours  at  intervals ;  try  a  plate ;  if  the 
collodion  is  too  thin,  gradually  add  a  little 
more  pyroxyline,  until  the  proper  consistency 
is  obtained.  Here  it  is  difficult  to  give  the 
exact  weight  of  the  pyroxyline ;  for  one  kind 
is  much  more  soluble  than  another,  owing  to 
some  accidental  circumstance  in  making  it. 

This  collodion  will  keep  excited  for  two  years 
without  any  perceptible  change,  either  from 
varying  temperature,  or  when  ordinary  care  is 
used  to  keep  it  from  the  light. 

The  iodide  of  magnesium  has  properties 
eminently  qualified  for  out-door  work ;  its  easy 
solubility,  pfffticulorly  in  the  presence  of  a  salt 
of  ammonia,  is  well  known  to  every  chemist, 
and  is  indeed  its  chief  characteristic  to  distin- 
guish it  from  lime  on  the  one  hand  and  strontia 
on  the  other ;  and  being  such  a  powerful  ab- 
sorbent of  moisture,  it  prevents  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  excited  collodion.  The  bromide 
of  magnesium  is  even  more  deliquescent,  and 
is  an  excellent  excitant  also  where  extreme 
sensitiveness  is  not  required,  but  not  nearly  so 
rapid  as  the  combination  above  given. 

In  order  that  the  amateur  and  practical 
photographer  may  not  be  foiled  in  his  attempt 
to  put  this  process  into  practice,  I  now  give 
another  formula  that  answers  very  well : — 

20  ozs.  of  ether,  sp.  gr.  '720. 
16  ozs.  of  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  -820. 
144  grains  of  iodide  of  magnesium. 
54  grains  of  bromide  of  magnesium. 
3  drachms  of  chloroform. 

Shake  well  together ;  then  add  sufficient  pyr- 
oxyline to  render  the  collodion  of  moderate 
consistency,  say  8  to  10  grs.  per  ounce.  Shake 
well  again,  and  add  four  drops  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  iodine  in  alcohol,  and  18  grs.  of 
bromide  of  ammonium ;  or,  instead  of  this  latter 
salt,  3  ozs.  of  old  excited  ammonium  collodion 
will  bring  the  mass  into  working  order  in 


twenty-four  hours.  Decant  into  6  oz.  bottles, 
and  hermetically  seal  them  for  use.  I  may  re- 
mark in  passing,  that  the  bromides  are  the  true 
key  to  the  middle  tints.  If  you  want  excessive 
detail,  as  in  leaves  of  trees  and  opaque  objects, 
use  more  of  the  bromides ;  if  you  want  in- 
tensity, use  less. 

Silver  hath, — 

50  grs.  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

1  oz.  of  distilled  water. 

1  minim  of  glacial  acetic  add. 

J  minim  of  nitric  acid, 
grain  of  iodide  of  magnesium. 

First,  neutralize  the  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  with  caustic  potash,  and  then  for  every 
oimce  of  bath,  with  the  \  grain  of  iodide  of 
magnesium,  precipitate  a  small  quantily  of 
iodide  of  silver  from  the  nitrate ;  well  wash  the 
precipitate  before  adding  it  to  the  bulk  of  the 
solution  of  silver;  stand  a  few  hours,  and 
filter ;  then  for  every  30  ozs.  of  silver  bath  add 
30  minims  of  acetic  acid  and  5  of  nitric  acid, 
so  as  to  render  the  bath  decidedly  acid.  This 
bath  will  keep  for  any  length  of  time  by  now 
and  then  adding  a  crystal  of  nitrate  of  silver  to 
dissolve  the  excess  of  iodide  of  silver  which 
accumulates  in  the  bath,  and  every  few  days 
add  a  few  drops  of  glacial  acetic  add.  A  good 
plan  is  to  refresh  the  bath  with  a  60-gr.  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver,  properly  prepared  ac- 
cording to  the  formula  given ;  and  refresh  the 
bath  every  night  after  working.  The  gravity 
ought  to  be  from  8°  to  10°;  if  less  than  8°,  the 
batii  must  be  refreshed  with  additional  nitrate 
of  silver. 

Once  a  week  expose  the  bath  to  the  sun's 
rays  for  half  an  hour.  No  other  collodion  must 
be  used  in  this  bath. 

As  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol  in  the 
collodion,  the  film  requires  to  be  weU  6et  before 
dipping  it  in  the  silver  bath. 

Developer, — ^Two  ozs.  of  iron  tacks,  and  two 
quarts  of  water  put  into  a  stone  jar  with  a 
cover,  to  which  add  2  ozs.  of  sulphuric  acid, 
and  in  forty-eight  hours  a  solution  of  protosul- 
phate  of  iron  will  be  formed,  of  about  the 
strength  required  for  a  developer.  Of  this 
solution  take  10  ozs.,  to  which  add  2  ozs.  of 
common  acetic  add  (30  per  cent,  acid)  and  1  oz. 
of  alcohol.  One  or  two  trials  will  indicate  if  the 
developer  be  strong  enough :  if  the  image  of 
the  camera  comes  out  too  quickly  on  spreading 
on  the  developer,  reduce  it  with  distilled  water 
till  the  required  strength  of  the  developer  is 
once  obtained,  and  then  observe  it. 

To  refresh  the  iron  jar  again,  add  2  quarts 
of  water  and  2  ozs.  of  sulphuric  add ;  cover 
the  solution  with  a  lid  to  exdude  the  air,  and 
it  will  be  ready  when  wanted.    It  will  keep 
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better  if  6  ozs.  of  alcohol  be  added  to  every 
2  quarts  of  iron  solution^  and  bottled  off  and 
kept  in  the  dark. 

AMiihtT  developer. — 

2  on.  of  protosnlphate  of  iron* 
1  qt.  of  distilled  water. 
4  ozs.  of  alcohol. 

Solve  the  iron,  and  call  this  '^  stock  solution.'' 

To  every  10  ozs.  of  protosnlphate  of  iron  so- 
lution add  2  ozs.  of  common  acetic  acid  (30  per 
cent*  add). 

A  few  drops  of  sulphuric  added  to  the  '^  stock'' 
wiU  keep  the  developer  clear  from  fogging. 

Ahrays  filter  the  solution  just  before  using. 

As  the  idiole  of  this  process  is  exceedingly 
sensitive  to  li^,  the  greatest  care  will  be 
nequisite  to  ezdude  the  stray  H^t^  both  of  the 
dark  room,  of  the  slides^  and  (^  the  camera. 
Wash  the  plates  well  before  fixing. 

Fixing  soZutum. — 

12  ozs.  of  cyanide  of  potassium,; 
2  qts.  of  water,  « 

either  in  a  bath  similar  to  the  collodion  oath,  or 
by  pouring  on  the  plate  separately. 

Hyx)osulphite  of  soda  is  a  good  fixing  agent ; 
but  I  find  the  negatives  fixed  with  hyposul- 
^te  bleach  afterwards  unless  they  are  im- 
oommonly  well  washed. 

The  practical  photographer  will  at  a  glance 
see  the  value  of  idiis  process  as  a  whole. 

First,  this  collodion  is  not  liable  to  decom- 
pose :  it  is  always  the  same ;  it  contains  within 
O  a  poweiM  con«ctive  of  moisture,  and 
consequently  of  decomposition.  The  bath  is 
not  liable  to  fog,  as  it  is  always  decidedly  acid, 
and  requires  to  be  so.  It  also  contains  slight 
traces  of  nitrate  of  magnesia,  which  is  a  pre- 
servative agent,  and  enables  the  plates  to  be 
kept  a  long  time  moist. 

The  mixture  of  paper  and  cotton  renders  the 
film  much  tougher ;  it  will  resist  any  amount 
of  washing.  Should  there  be  any  signs  of  reti- 
culation of  the  film,  it  arises  from  the  alcohol 
not  being  sufficiently  rectified,  and  in  that  case 
more  ether  will  be  required  in  proportion,  to 
remedy  the  defect  I  have  preferred  to  give 
the  process  just  as  I  work  it,  no  matter  how  it 
may  jar  with  any  theories,  or  any  other  prae- 
tioe.  My  friends  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
work  it-— some  of  them  in  the  tropics,  others  at 
the  antipodes,  and  others  again  in  the  icy 
regions  of  Canada — all  write  of  their  success ; 
and  should  the  indomitable  photographer  of 
this  country  find  in  it  a  process  that  he  can 
take  up  and  leave  off  at  pleasure,  without  any 
of  those  mortifying  fiulures  which  sometimes 
overtake  the  most  persevering,  I  shall  be 
amply  repaid  for  the  trouble  I  have  taken  in 
bringing  it  before  the  Society. 


The  Chairman  called  upon  Mr.  HardwicL 

Mr.  HAsmncR  had  hoped  that  aome  other  geofclA* 
man  would  hare  taken  the  initialiTe.    He  had  reomred 
collodion  firom  Mr.  Mayall  and  tested  it,  and  was  bound 
to  oonfess  his  fayourable  impression,  althiwgfa  then 
were  some  points  which  he  thought  mifht  be  altered 
with  advantage.    He  oould  not  agree  witn  Mr.  Mayall 
as  to  his  pyroxyline,  and  had  mentioned  to  that  gen- 
tleman toe  impoBsihility  of  obtaining  blotliiu^paper 
of  a  uniform  charaeter,  there  beiiig  a  great  differaioe 
even  in  samples  taken  from  the  same  ream.   Mr.Hard- 
wich  beUeved  that  nothing  but  cotton  wool  of  the  bert 
quality  would  make  uniform  pyroiyline.  Another  poiiiti 
which  was  a  most  interesting  one,  was  the  use,  in  Ur. 
Mayall*8  collodion,  of  iodide  and  bromide  of  magfiaam 
instead  of  iodide  of  potasium,  sodium,  or  ammonian. 
Might  not  the  resnlta,  howerer,  de]^d  simpler  upon  the 
association  of  iodides  with  bromides?  for  itwaswdl 
known  that  one  ereat  adyantage  in  the  use  of  bromids 
was  that  the  collodion  did  not  so  rapidly  chanflB  ate 
iodizing.    He  would  ask  Mr.  MayaU,  whether  he  nai 
pre^areid  to  say  positiyely  ihai  the  same  amotml  of 
stability  mi^  not  be  obtained  from  the  use  of  tbi 
iodide  or  bromide  of  any  one  of  the  alkalies,  instead  of 
the  magnesiimi  compounds ;  for  it  appeared  that  the 
oommemal  manufacture  of  the  iodide  of  magnesiiiin 
was  a  difficult  procees.    The  adyanteffes  of  the  iodide 
of  potessium  were  known ;  and  the  iodide  of  cadniim 
was  also  satisfiustory,  beoanse^  after  purchaaing  theie 
compounds,  and  applying  chemical  tests,  they  were 
found  to  be  pure  and  good;  perhaps  not  quite  so  with 
iodide  of  ammonium,  uiou^  that  waa  bettor  now  then 
fbrmerly.     Mr.  Hardwich  had  exserimentBd  with  a 
yiew  of  suggesting  a  ready  mode  of  preparing  iodide 
of  magnesium  in  the  laboratory,  and  it  ooccured  to 
him  tmit,  if  he  mixed  atomic  proportions  of  sulphate 
of  magnesia  and  iodide  of  potassium,  then  dried  i^  and 
dicestod  it  in  absolute  alcohol,  it  would  diaaolye  ant 
iodide  of  magnesium^,  and  leave  bdiind  suJ^hate  d 
potash ;  he  had  made  the  experiment  and  evaporated 
to  dryness,  when  the  last  portion  of  water  evaporated 
with  mat  difficulty,  ana  vapours  of  hydrio£o  add 
escapM;  upon  testing,  he  found  that  he  had  obtained 
iodide  of  magnesium,  which  he  diaeolved  in  ooUodSon; 
but  he  could  not  make  that  ooUodion  work  at  all;  end 
the  only  idea  which  occurred  to  his  mind  at  the  moment 
was  that  a  deoompoeition  of  the  iodide  ensued  in  the 
heating.     If  iodide  of  magnesium  were  prepared  bf 
chemi^  how  were  they  tx>  make  it  in  a  way  to  ensuie 
its  purity?  he  tiierefore  thought  that  the  best  thing' 
would  be  to  begin  by  ascertaimng  beyond  a  doubt  thst 
iodide  of  nrngrKwinm  has  a  decidea  advantage  over 
iodide  of  ammonium.    Mr.  Hardwich  had  examined 


the  sensitiyenesB  of  Mr.  Mayall's  collodion  very 
fully,  testing  it  on  a  very  dull  day  with  a  uaifiinn 
light,  and  found  it  di^ly  more  sensitiye  than  collodion 
iodised  with  Jodide  of  potassinm  only,  developed  with 
pyro^allic  add.  Mr.  Mayall  said  that  the  batn  should 
contain  40  grains  to  the  ounce,  which  was  a  decided 
advantage.  Mr.  Hardwich  obtained  very  exceOent  in- 
tensity on  a  fine  day  with  portraits ;  hat  did  not  after' 
wards  on  trying  it  for  landsouws,  for  he  found  the  sldei 
were  metaUic  and  weak.  Mr.  Hardwich  rather  in- 
clined to  the  idea  at  that  time,  that  in  the  hands  of  tiie 
amateur  it  was  not  a  collodion  iHueh  oould  be  ob*^ 
broo^t  up  to  the  proper  point  of  vaSaeauaSBj  in  land- 
scape photography.  Mr.  Hardwich  then  auggested  that 
a  uniform  plain  collodion  should  be  made,  and  tried 
with  diflbrent  kinds  of  iodisers,  some  oontaining  bro- 
mide and  some  only  iodide.  If  any  one  wiahed  to  flo 
abroad  to  a  hot  oountiy,  by  all  means  let  him  provide 
himself  with  a  mixture  of  iodide  and  bromide  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  iodixer ;  but  he  did  not  una- 
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am  tbafc  the  bramidM  ivould  altogethor  supenede 
Seiodidfli^ or  &Bt  lljr. Mmrall's  ooEodion iroiild ever 
npenede  ^be  ordisazy  ooUodion;  nor  did  he  agree 
V1I&  Mr.  MajaU  in  ms  statement  that  the  aulneet  of 
npanrline  iraa  vom  out, ,  for  he  (Mr.  Hardwioh) 
moAt  it  the  Toy  enenoe  of  the  whole  matter.  As 
to  me  flolariiation,  of  which  aome  oomplaixied,  he 
ftooAA  that  hromide  was  the  hest  remedy  for  it;  and 
itiiaathecefore  bean  nx>ken  of  by  aome  as  the  ker  to 
the  half  tooea.  But  nia  opinion  was,  thati  with  a 
ipnoajhne  of  the  h&A  {waeihle  kind,  every  dedred 
ebct  oonld  be  obtained  with  an  iodide  only- 

Mr.T.  SxBASTUir  Davis  had  prepared  collodion,  and 
io£ied  it  in  dUEarent  ways,  but  in  one  he  had  obaerved 
the  mnaHar  &ct  that  after  keeping  it  some  time  the 
odbor  juaappeaied— the  free  iodine  appeared  to  be  ab- 
Borbed;  he  thon^^t  this  effect  resolted  from  the  in- 
trodnction  of  a  neutral  combination  of  iodiang  saUa 
in  the  pxesenoe  of  a  small  quantity  of  bromide  of  am- 
nonimn.  If  he  used  only  iodide  of  potaasimn  to  iodiae 
pUn  collodion,  he  invariably  found  too  much  intensity, 
is  vhatever  manner  the  pyrozyline  might  be  made ; 
dat  is  to  say,  he  did  not  get  mat  amount  of  middle 
tintB  which  was  absohitelj^  necessary  for  a  perfect  pio- 
tsn.  He  found  in  prao&oe,  that  me  introduction  of 
aanall  portion  of  iodide  of  potassiam  in  combination 
with  iodide  of  cadTniiim  gives  a  certain  result,  and 
t^Moraticalhr  arriyed  at  the  conclusion  that  iodide  of 
pnfaisrinTn,  howerer  properly  prepared,  is  not  neutral ; 
m  hj  adding  iodide  of  raMimiiim  in  its  pure  state, 
^rinch  has  an  acid  reaction,  the  two  together  produce 
uotnlity.  In  introducing  bromide  of  ammonium, 
it  vas  recommended  at  one  time  to  unite  the  two  in 
equiTalent  proportions;  but  Mb  observationB  led  him 
to  the  ooDOuuion  that  it  tamed  down  the  pictures  to 
too  great  an  extent:  he  found  the  most  advantageous 
linportaoiis  were  about 

4i  grains  of  iodide  of  cadmium, 
1  grain  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
^  grain  of  bromide  of  ammonium. 

BspsitioulBrly  mentioned  bromide  of  ammonium  be- 
noae  it  wasyery  soluble ;  by  mixing  in  the  above  pro- 
pntions  with  collodion  it  had,  after  two  or  three  weelu, 
beoenoe  as  oolonrless  as  water.  There  was  a  ooUodion 
vhidi  was  well  known,  and  was  now  larflely  used  by  some 
ofoor  eminent  photogn^hers,  wfaicn  collodion  con- 
Ittiied  iodide  of  cadmiiim ;  and  that  waa  perfeotlY  oo- 
ImrieiB^  Am  it  waa  a  mercantile  article,  he  did  not 
^arwise  refer  to  it  than  fay  saying  it  was  thought  by 
aioy  eroal  to  any  other,  and  had  ereat  keepin^-qua- 
litiM.  wUfa  regard  to  the  use  of  sulphnric  acid  m  the 
mkiag  of  pyroxyline,  he  thought  it  advisable  to  obtain 
^■trangest  He  had  been  in  communication  with  one 
offhelugertmanu&cturefaforthemiiposeofobtaim^ 
Bimifcnn  solfrfiuric  add,  and  he  found  that  the  best 
^oamerdal  sulphuiio  add  of  I'SdO  waa  really  purer 
ftan  that  of  1-8^.  With  n^ard  to  the  nitric  acid,  a 
vttker  nitric  add  waa  more  wlvantageous  than  that  of 
tospeciflc  gravity  of  1*42;  and  as  a  certain  amount  of 
^>tvwBS  added  by  photogm>herB  to  the  add  mixture, 
^^vpeared  unnecessary  to  obtain  an  add  of  high  epe- 
^  gravity.  The  proportioDa  he  found  to  be  satis- 
Mny  mi^t  be  thus  stetod : — 

Hitricadd  ...  1*42 1  pint  by  yolame 

Sulphuric  acid  1*65 3  pints       „ 

W^er ^pint        „ 

ZUs  formula  contained  a  somewhat  smaller  quantib^ 
of  vater  than  that  recently  suggested  by  Mr.  Hard- 
aieh. 

Hr.  JoHH  WiLLLkx  s  fiiiou^t  it  pofldble  to  procure 
pnie  bromide  and  iodide  of  magnesium.  He  had  op- 
(OEtonitieB  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  sulject :  he 
Pitted  first  iodide  or  bromide  of  iron;  to  a  solution 


of  that,  in  a  boiling  state,  he  added  causlae  magnewa 
until  the  solution,  vrfaen  filtered,  no  longer  fjtm  a  bfavsk 
pxedpitate  with  hydrosuli^afee  of  ammonia ;  he  than 
nltered  and  allowed  the  solution  to  afeand  twBniy»&Dr 
houiB,  duiingwhidi  the  excess  of  ntagnesia  disaolyed 
by  the  iodide  is  oaibomsed  by  absorfainff  carbonie  add 
firom  the  atmosphere:  The  solution  thus  filtered  is 
brought  into  a  state  of  fnnon,  with  great  care  not  to 
employ  too  much  heat;  the  eubstsnee  tiien,  if  not 
pure  iodide  of  magnesiinn,  is  the  sabstanoe  which  phO" 
togrsphers  vfould  use,  and  is  as  properly  called  so  as 
the  iodide  of  ammonium,  of  eafciom,  or  any  of  the 
other  iodides  used  by  photopaphers.  Mr.  Mayall  had 
mentioned  nitrous  add,  which  iras  a  rather  indefinite 
term :  pure  nitrous  add  oould  not  be  prodnoed ;  the 
nitrons  add  of  commerce  contained  chlorine,  suld^nrio 
acid,  and  nxbrie  add  in  varyinff  proportions,  mtrie 
add  of  the  spedfic  grayity  of  r45  waa  perhaps  that 
which  might  nest  be  depended  on. 

Mr.  Shaobolt  found  one  chjeotlon  to  Ihe  use  of 
paper  in  the  manufiustore  of  pyroxytine,  vis.  that  in  all 
samples  of  bibulous  paper  that  he  had  used  there  waa  a 
small  portion  of  stardi  to  give  it  body. 

The  developer  whidi  Mr.  Mayall  used  was  an  old 
devdoper,  used,  if  he  recollected  correctly,  by  tiie  Msi^ 
tins  oTFaris,  at  any  rate  he  had  had  a  MS.  of  formulss 
in  his  possesdon  for  the  last  Itve  or  six  years,  in  which 
that  particular  formula  appeared.  AnoQier  remark  had 
been  made,  upon  the  nse  of  bromides  and  iodides  in 
combination.  At  a  aoirie  hM  at  the  Mansion  House 
not  long  ago,  he  had  been  veiy  careful  in  examining  a 
spedmen  %Heisdi  containing  a  red  and  widtenamnlna 
and  green  leaves;  he  used  two  equivalents  of  iodide 
for  one  equiyalent  of  bromide  in  the  collodion,  whidi 
produced  the  detsils  of  light  and  shade  in  the  red  and 
m  the  white  camellias  in  the  most  perfect  manner  poa- 
dble;  moreoyer  the  green  of  the  leayes  had  as  perfect 
a  eradation  of  tone  as  any  photograph  he  (Mr.  EL) 
had  ever  seen ;  and  that  appeared  to  aiigur  well  for  tfao 
combination  where  the  colours  were  violentty  con- 
trasted. Mr.  S.  had  also  a  question  to  ask  Mr.  Mayall: 
— ^Howdid  the  presence  of  magnedum  in  the  cdhraion 
prevent  the  absorption  of  water,  the  salto  of  magnesiimi 
beii^  so  greedy  of  water? 

Mr.  Malovs  said  that  Mr.  Mayall  told  the  last 
Meeting  that  he  had  a  horror  of  mixtures ;  but  he  had 
departed  from  his  fundamental  prindplee.  Mr.  Ma- 
lone  long  ago  thought  that  a  very  simple  collodion  pre* 
pared  by  the  Count  de  Montixon  from  cotton  vrool  waa 
the  best:  he  perfectly  agreed  with  Mr.  Hardwich  in 
thdr  having  to  begin  by  studying  fully  the  nature  of 
the  pyroxyhne.  Mr.  Murray  wasthe  mrst,  as  far  as  he 
knew,  to  suggest  the  use  of  paper ;  and  it  was  token  up 
immediatdy  by  Mr.  Crookes.  Mr.  Murray  used  what 
vras  called  nitrous  add ;  and  although  these  points  had 
been  fi^quentiy  discussed,  he  still  thought  the  whc^ 
diemistry  of  the  subject  required  inyeeti^ition.  Firsts . 
the  objection  with  regard  to  paper  in  the  manu&cture  of 
pyroxyline  was  this — that  it  is  certainly  perfectiy  true 
that  one  cannot  rely  upon  having  the  same  substance  in 
what  is  called  blotting-paper,  made  even  at  the  same 
mill,  with  what  would  be  alleged  to  be  the  same  mate* 
rials.  In  the  course  of  Ins  eiperimente  with  Mr.  Talbot, 
he  spent  a  fortnight  in  one  of  ^  papor  mills,  and  he 
found  that,  unless  the  whole  history  of  a  paper  vrare 
known  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  it  could  not  be 
known  whether  it  mi^t  not  oonsist  of  a  mixture  of 
linen  and  cotton  in  varyinff  propwtions.  But,  grsnft* 
ing  that  it  might  consist  of  cotton,  then  it  mi^  con- 
sist of  new  materials  or  perfectiy  worn-out  ones;  andif 
so,  the  result  would  vary :  therefore  he  said  that,  unless 
the  blotting-paper  could  be  watdied  from  beginning  to 
end,  no  certainty  could  be  obtained ;  and  that  was  an  ob- 
jection yery  difficult  to  meet,  unless  they  assured  that 
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their  own  materials  were  taken  to  the  mill,  as  he  did.  He 
took  a  quantity  of  new  linen ;  and  the  thing  was  watched 
from  beginning  to  end.  He  oould  not  saj  that  it  was 
neoessaiy  to  haTe  recourse  to  that  process  of  wear  and 
tear,  though  no  doubt  it  gave  a  dinerent  result ;  but  by 
taking  cotton  wool,  they  might  get  collodion  as  sonsitave 
and  as  good  as  any  of  the  collodions  with  which  they 
were  now  dealing.    He  did  not  say  that  collodion  was 

Srfect;  and  it  was  admitted  in  the  reiy  statement  of 
r.  Mayall  himself,  who  said,  if  the  acids  are  not  of  the 
rieht  stren^,  we  must  alter  them.  One  gentleman  has 
said  that  it  is  .difficult  to  get  add  of  1*45.  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Williams  that  that  is  the  purest  acid  in  the  market ; 
it  is  prepared  by  a  well-known  maker  for  the  assayers ; 
but  we  are  not  to  conclude  that,  taking  a  weaker  add, 
say  1*20,  it  shall  gire  a  result  similar  to  that  of  a 
strong  acid  diluted  to  1*20.  He  (Mr.  M.)  had  been  told 
by  a  gentleman  in  the  trade,  that  he  was  satisfied  that 
there  was  some  reason  for  what  the  late  Mr.  Murray 
had  suggested,  Tiz.  that  a  mixture  of  nitrous  add  witii 
nitric  acid  was  the  best  Kitrous  add  was  usually  the 
omnium  gatherum  of  the  add-manufacturer ;  any  old 
rubbish  was  put  into  a  bottle  and  sent  out  as  nitrous 
add ;  and,  altnough  they  were  pouring  contempt  upon 
this  add,  there  might  be  something  in  it :  and  it  might 
be  remarked  that  it  was  of  an  orange-red  colour,  due  to 
the  presence  of  lower  oxides  of  nitrogen ;  and  after  all, 
they  ought  perhaps  to  use  a  mixture  of  nitric  add  and 
nitrous  add,  and  not  nitric  add  isolated.  He  would 
have  each  suggestion  of  each  gentleman  properly  trea- 
sured up,  anTat  a  proper  time  give  each  gentleman  his 
due ;  and  in  no  other  way  could  the  subject  be  properly 
dealt  with. 

Mr.  Habowich  said,  as  Mr.  Williams  had  been  good 
enough  to  give  some  information  upon  the  commercial 
manufacture  of  the  iodide  of  magnesium,  he  would  ask 
him  whether  it  could  be  obtained  sufBdently  dry  to  be 
weighed  in  the  scale. 

Mr.  Mayall  exhibited  some  iodide  of  magnesium  in 
the  recnured  state. 

Mr.  Hardwicu  asked  how  it  would  keep  in  alcoholic 
solution. 
Mr.  Matall  said,  very  well. 
Mr.  Habdwicii  asked  whether  it  could  be  obtained 
white. 

Mr.  Mayall  said  that  it  was  white  when  it  was  newly 
made. 

Mr.  John  Williams  stated  that,  a  few  months  since, 
he  reodred  twenty-four  Winchester  quarts  of  bottoms 
of  old  iodized  collodion,  from  a  lai^  manufacturer, 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  ether.  Of  course  it  was 
withdrawn  in  the  usual  manner;  the  residuum  was 
examined  and  washed,  to  save  the  iodide  present ;  but 
upon  examining  it,  there  was  found  to  be  in  addition 
suffident  oxalic  add  present  to  vield  with  chloride  of 
caldum  one  pound  five  ounces  of  oxalate  of  lime,  which 
was  a  very  unexpected  result  Of  course  it  could  be 
seen  where  the  oxalic  add  came  from ;  for  the  pyroxyline 
must  have  contained  it  in  large  quantity. 

Mr.  HARDWicn  asked  whetber  that  change  might  not 
have  taken  place  in  the  distillation  of  the  ether. 

Mr.  John  Williams  said  it  was  impossible.  He  had 
since  tried  the  experiment  in  newly-made  collodion. 
There  was  distinct  evidence  of  oxalic  add  in  ordinary 
collodion.  He  thought  the  oxalic  acid  was  formed 
during  the  process  of  making  the  pyroxyline.  The 
collodion  was  not  Mr.  Williams's  own  make. 

Mr.  BIalone  said  that  sulphuric  add  acting  upon  rass 
formed  a  suxar,  and  this  by  nitric  add  would  yield 
oxalic  add;  but  in  washing  the  pyroxyline,  the  oxab'c 
add  ought  to  be  washed  out  by  ibe  use  of  distilled  water. 
•  If  ordinary  water  containing  lime  were  used,  it  would 
produce  oxalate  of  lime. 
Mr.  JoHV  Willlams  said  that  that  oould  not  be  the 


case,  as  it  was  certain  the  oxalate  of  lime  would  not 
dissolve  in  the  collodion;  the  oxalic  add  being  con- 
tained in  the  fibre  of  the  paper,  it  would  not  be  washed 
out  of  the  pyroxyline. 

Mr.  Hardwicu  thought  that  Mr.  Williams's  state- 
ment was  one  of  very  great  interest ;  and  it  appeared 
almost  impossible  that  such  a  quantityof  oxaiic  acid 
could  liave  existed  in  the  collodion.  He  (Mr.  Hard- 
wich)  thought  that  an  oxalate  might  be  formed  by  a 
reaction  of  iodide  of  potassium  upon  collodion  during 
the  distillation.  He  had  treated  collodion  with  car- 
bonate of  potash,  and  foimd  a  thick  flooculent  substanoe 
which  was  plainly  organia  It  was  a  most  extraordinaiy 
thing ;  but  he  could  not  understand  that  the  oxalic  acid 
was  produced  in  the  original  manufacture  of  the  gun- 
cotton  ;  ho  thought  the  subject  could  be  pursued  further 
with  advantage. 

Mr.  Mayall  stated  that  he   oould  confirm  Mr. 
Williams  in  the  statement  relating  to  oxaUo  add ;  he 
(Mr.  Mayall)  had  very  frequently  discovered  it  in  an 
old  colloidion  by  predpitating  it  with  lime  and  ex- 
amining it  bv  ibid  usual  tests.    That  was  one  of  the 
reasons  why  ne  adopted  the  magnesium  in  the  firit 
instance ;  for  if  there  were  any  oxalic  add  formed,  it 
would  be  predpitated ;  and  as  he  now  exdted  one  or 
two  gallons  at  a  tinie,  he  frequently  found  a  very  thin 
film  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  of  white  precipitate, 
which  was,  no  doubt,  a  precipitate  of  that  kind,  that  iras, 
an  oxalate  of  magnesia  or  some  one  of  the  family :  if  there 
were  any  lime  present  in  the  magnesia,  it  would  be  an 
oxalate   of  lime.      However,  that  was  a  very  im- 
portant index,  and  he  had  no  doubt  it  was  one  of  the 
nidden  clues  to  their  difficulties ;  and  if  no  other  fact 
were  elidted  than  tiiat,  their  time  would  have  been  veil 
bestowed  in  attending  this  discussion.   However,  as  Mr. 
Malone  had  reminded  him  of  an  observation  ho  made  at 
the  last  meeting,  upon  his  horror  of  mixtures,  he  must 
deny  that  this  was  a  mixture,  more  than  was  not 
only  necessary  but   sdentificaily  the  best  of  its  kind 
with  wliich  he  was  acquainted.    He  thought  he  might 
venture  to  speak  from  his  experience  of  collodion, 
having  been  enniffedwith  it  since  it  was  first  diBOOvered 
by  Archer,  and  from  the  time  he  (Mr.  Mayall)  took 
his  first  lessons  upon  the  subject  from  Dr.  Diamond, 
which  he  believed  was  in  Mi^  1851 ;  and  he  had  from 
that  time  to  the  present  made  nearly  all  the  collodion 
that  he  had  used:  he  made  it  also  with  the  desire  thst 
he  should  each  time  comprehend  some  of  the  difficulties 
which  he  heard  others  complain  of,  and  which,  in  the 
early  days  of  his  experience,  he  found  almost  insur- 
mountable.    However,  through  good  report  and  eril 
report,  and  notwithstanding  the  denunciation  of  paper, 
he  had  adhered  to   paper  the  whole  of  that  time, 
and  could  only  say  that,  whenever  he  had  made  a 
mixttu«  of  half  paper  and  half  cotton,  he  had  invariably 
made  a  finer  collodion,  flowing  more  easily  over  the 
glass,  leaving  no  reticulation,  and  adhering  better  to 
the  glass.    He  knew  Mr.  Hardwioh,  in  his  work,  u«d 
an  immense  quantity  of  water ;  and  although  he  (Mr. 
Mayall)  thought  it  a  useful  redpe,  he  very  much 
doubted  if  such  a  quantity  of  water  were  the  best  reape, 
because  he  was  obliffed  to  use  a  very  large  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid  to  absorb  that  quantity  of  water ;  and 
although  it  might  act  upon  the  cotton  to  disintQgr^^^ 
somen^t,  he  should  hesitate  before  using  that  formula, 
because  he  might  get  a  powdery  collodion,  and  00°** 
quentiy  a  rotten  film.   However,  he  might  state  that  the 
blotting-paper,  of  which  he  had  shown  a  specimen,  was 
Whatman's  prepared  blotting ;  it  was  the  same  m  that 
used  by  the  old  calotypists ;  he  thought  he  had  used 
it  since  184C :  he  had  never  had  any  difficulty  in  gettinj 
the  same  quantity  of  pyroxyline,  dther  from  an  oW 
ream  tiiat  he  had  puroliased  years  since,  or  a  recent  one 
which  he  had  obtained  lately ;  he  bought  it  m  bt 
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Jime6*a  Street .  Ther  would  find  that,  if  they  took  one 
bundle  of  cotton  and  tried  to  make  a  hatch  of  pjrojj- 
line  with  it,  they  wonld  aucoeed;  but  take  another 
eample  of  cotton,  and  they  would  not;  and  in  his 
opinion  there  was  more  diinculty  with  the  cotton  than 
with  the  paper.  If  they  made  six  or  eeren  hatha  of 
collodion,  and  tried  each  aejparately,  what  would  be  the 
coiuequenoe?  If  they  took  one,  &ey  would  get  a  col- 
lodion that  had,  perhaps,  great  intenaity ;  if  they  took 
anotiier,  it  would  hare  great  detail ;  another  would  be 
tenacioua ;  a  fourth  powdery ;  and  then  mix  them  all, 
and  they  would  obtain  a  better ;  and  then  he  would 
ask,  what  waa  that  but  taking  the  paper  ? — for  from  one 
batch  of  paper  they  would  have  many  different  collo- 
dions ;  for  aome  of  the  papera  are  made  from  linen,  and 
Bome  from  rags  that  were,  perhaps,  around  the  body  of 
a  Boimdhead ;  at  all  cTents  it  would  be  a  mixture  from 
erenr  possible  source. 
lir.  Malohb  ejaculated,  **  Never  twice  alike.'* 
Mr.  Matall  must  confess,  at  all  events,  that  in 
tiiat  paper  it  was  ver^carefuUy  attended  to;  and  he  had 
so  hesitation  in  aaymg  to  that  meetinff,  he  could  pro- 
duce a  collodion  with  that  paper  which  he  could  work 
better  than  any  collodion  that  ne  had  tried ;  therefore  he 
should  not  be  beaten  out  of  the  principle  that  it  was 
a  good  sample,  because  other  gentlemen  had  not  suc- 
ceeded, when  he  had  uniformly  had  success ;  and  he  did 
not  recollect  a  single  failure  when  he  had  used  paper 
irith  the  proportions  and  the  adds  he  had  namea.  As 
to  the  nitrous  add,  they  knew  that  there  was  a  large 
quantity  of  nitrous  oxide  dissolved  in  it  Mr.  Hardwich 
reoommended  nitric  add;  he  (Mr.  Mayall)  thought  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  using  that,  and  thought 
that  '&,  Malone*8  opinion  would  be  found  to  be  aome- 
tiuDg  like  the  correct  one,  viz.  that  there  were  a  quan- 
tity of  inferior  oxidea  of  nitrogen  diasolved  in  this  red 
fuming  nitrous  add,  and  they  were  not  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  it  was  the  refuse  of  some  manufacturer  who 
happened  to  have  an  omnium  gatherum  in  some  dark 
comer  into  which  he  cast  all  his  refuse.  However, 
whatever  might  be  said  to  the  contrarv,  he  recommended 
that  as  the  add  with  which  he  had  obtained  success, 
and  it  was  the  add  with  which  every  one  might  succeed 
if  he  tried. 

The  next  thing  was  Mr.  Shadbolt*s  most  important 
qu6!^on.  He  asked  him  (Mr.  M.)  liow  it  was  that  the  salt 
of  magnesium  (which  was  itself  so  deliquescent)  should 
hare  the  power  of  preventing  the  collodion  becoming 
humid.  They  all  knew -that  the  ordinary  collodion 
contained  a  large  quantity  of  water ;  in  fact,  if  they  had  a 
rerj  highly  concentrated  alcohol,  they  could  not  dissolve 
enough  of  chemicals — of  iodide  of  potassium  in  particu- 
iv;  therefore  a  small  quantity  must  be  added:  but  if 
common  alcohol  and  common  ether  were  used,  they 
would  have  an  absorbent  of  moisture  in  the  iodizing 
compound  of  iodide  and  bromide  of  magnesium ;  for 
they  Uiemselves  took  up  six  or  seven  volumes  of  water 
to  one  of  the  salt  without  deteriorating.  Now  that  was 
the  point ;  but  was  that  the  case  with  the  iodide  of  am- 
monium or  iodide  of  potassium  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind  ; 
for  the  moment  they  added  iodide  of  potassium  or  iodide 
of  ammoiiium,  a  aecomposition  waa  aet  up,  hvdriodic 
acid  was  formed,  and  it  became  pale  yellow,  tjien  red, 
apd  finally  not  capable  of  being  used  at  all ;  and  that  was 
^ply  because  it  nad  dissolvMl  in  the  quantity  of  water 
that  was  in  the  ether  or  in  the  alcohol :  and  the  image 
oecame  consequently  feeble.  But  one  could  continue  the 
Working  of  that  masneaium  collodion  to  a  very  large 
extent  wi^ut  that  defect ;  and  one  of  the  advantasea 
of  the  maeneaium-exdted  collodion  was,  that  if  he  took  a 
oottle  of  that  collodion  exdted  a  montli  ago,  and  a  bottle 
^ted  ox  months  ago,  and  a  bottle  exdted  two  years 
Ho,  they  would  all  produce  precisely  the  same  imaoe: 
whether  it  were  the  cloudiest  weather  in  winter  or  uie 


hottest  and  finest  day  in  summer,  the  same  kind,  of 
image  would  be  produced ;  and  he  asked  the  gentlemen 
who  had  spoken  on  the  subject,  if  they  could  say  the 
same  of  any  one  of  the  collodions  whidi  they  knew  or 
recommended :  and  that  was  the  point  to  be  discussed. 
He  had  no  object  in  view  but  the  greater  perfection  of 
the  art;  in  £act  every  one  imbued  with  a  true  feeling 
for  the  beautiful  art,  must  desire  that  it  should  be  freed 
from  every  possible  error  that  siurrounded  it 

Mr.  Matall  thought  that  Mr.  EEardwich  had  made 
some  very  important  observations;  in  £act»  anything 
that  Mr.  Harawich  said  was  always  received  Sy  the 
Society  with  very  great  weight,  because  he  had  paid- 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  thb  subject,  and  had  brought 
an  immense  amount  of  sdentific  information  to  bear 
upon  it  He  wished  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  had 
time  would  take  the  matter  up.  It  was  well  worth  their 
attention,  inasmuch  as  the^  could  go  out  into  the  country 
under  every  possible  condition,  and  produce  a  tolerable 
image.  The  uniformity  of  the  iodide  of  magnesium 
was  insisted  upon;  and  he  did  not  think  he  could 
say  the  same  of  any  other  excitant  with  which  he 
was  acquainted,  except  iodide  of  cadmium,  which  pro- 
duces a  ropy  collodion,  and  does  not  spread  well 
idler  being  kept  some  time  and  being  frequently  poured 
over  the  plate  and  back  to  the  bottle.  Any  Member 
could  obtain  the  salt  most  carefully  prepared  by  Mr. 
Williams ;  the  salt  that  gentleman  had  prepared  for 
Mr.  Mavall  had  worked  in  the  most  desirable  manner^ 
and  he  nad  no  doubt  many  gentlemen  who  went  forth 
into  the  country  and  came  back  with  smeared  plates 
and  very  dirty  hands,  and  not  many  results  in  the  shape 
of  pictures,  would  go  into  the  country  with  this  collo- 
dion and  bring  back  good  results,  manyof  them  very 
superior,  and  hiave  scarcely  one  failure.  He  had  given  a 
friend  horn,  the  West  Inmes  two  or  three  bottles  of  this 
collodion,  which  he  had  taken  abroad ;  and  a  letter  had 
since  been  received  by  Mr.  Mayall,  stating  that  the  col- 
lodion was  in  exactly  the  same  condition  as  at  first,  and 
worked  well  in  that  climate.  He  had  also  received  a 
letter  from  Canada,  which  said  the  same ;  so  that  he  did 
not  think  the  theorists  should  put  down  a  thing  that 
was  new,  until  it  had  been  fair^  tried ;  and  he  would 
assist  anv  gentleman  who  would  take  up  the  matter 
practically.  And  as  he  believed  the  wortny  Chairman 
was  about  to  commence  a  series  of  experiments  upon 
the  subject,  he  hoped  that  in  November  they  would  be 
enabled  to  give  some  evidence  that  the  magnesium 
collodion  was  not  a  myth,  but  that  it  was  something 
which  they  could  all  take  hold  of,  and  by  which  they 
could  produce  results  of  which  no  gentleman  need  be 
ashamed. 

The  Chairman  made  some  pertinent  rexnarks  upon 
the  value  of  the  Sodety,  and  such  discussions  as  the 
present  He  then  stated  his  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
combination  of  bromide  and  iodide  of  potassium,  and 
that,  with  respect  to  the  iodide  of  potassium,  there  was 
the  difficulty  that  it  was  almost  alwavs  settling  down 
in  crystals  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle— whether  that 
arose  from  defective  manipulation  or  want  of  know- 
ledge he  did  not  know;  and  he  was  always  afraid  to 
use  collodion  with  large  quantities  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium in  it.  In  following  the  directions  which  had 
been  kindly  given  to  him  by  gentlemen  making  the 
theory  a  study,  he  had  produced  a  great  many  bad 

{nctures,  more  than  he  could  have  done  if  he  had  fol- 
owed  on  in  t^e  use  of  the  simple  coUodion  with  iodide 
of  ammonium,  or  any  iodide  easily  soluble  with  the 
bromide  of  ammonium :  that  he  nad  found  the  most 
easily  worked,  the  most  uniform  in  its  results,  and 
least  affected  by  variation  of  temperature  or  climate. 
All  that  he  had  learned,  he  had  learned  by  conatant 
failures,  with  oocasionallv  here  and  there  a  suocess ; 
and  if  the  method  of  producing  the  collodion  described 
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to  ibe  Uieeting  ihould  prove  to  be  saooenftd,  or  if  Mr. 
Hardvidi,  or  any  of  the  gentlemen  who  experimented 
vpoa  the  snlneot  Main,  would  jpoint  ont  a  better,  the 
Sede^  would,  aa  numUe  diaciple^  thank  them  for 
ttieir  jnf onnation. 

Some  conyennticm  ensaed  between  theCluiir- 
Tnan,  Mr.  Mayall,  and  Mr.  Malane,  as  to  theo- 
letical  and  practical  chemists  and  practical 
pbotogmpherSy  for  which,  we  have  no  room. 

The  Meeting  was  then  adjoumed  to  Tuesday, 
71^  Jnne. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 

This  Society  met  in  the  School  of  Art  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  an  the  evening  of 
Friday,  the  29th  of  April.  Afber  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  Society  was  disposed  of,  the 
Chair  for  the  evening  Meeting  was  taken  by 
JosBPS  Ejbk,  Esq.,  R.H.A. 

Hr.  H.  M.  Maitits,  Head  Master  ci  the 
School  of  Design,  read  a  paper  '*  On  liie 
Treatment  of  Drapery  in  Statuary,"  in  which 
he  gave  many  valuable  hints  to  photographers 
on  the  subject  of  posing  draped  figures,  and 
congratulated  the  Meeting  on  having  so  distin- 
guifihed  a  sculptor  as  Mr.  Kirk  occupying  the 
(diair  on  the  occasion. 

Sir  J.  JoscELTN  CoGHiix,  in  observing  on 
Hr.  M.  Manus's  paper,  took  occasion  to  pro- 
dnce  a  photograph  executed  by  Mr.  Robinson 
of  Dublin,  representing  '^  The  Death  of  Chat- 
terton,''  the  well-known  picture  lately  exhi- 
bited at  Manchester. 

The  photograph,  however,  was  not  taken 
bam  the  picture  itself,  but  from  a  real  scene 
which  represented  it. 

Xr.  Thomas  Brownrigg  then  read  the  follow- 
ing paper : — 

MemarJcs  on  LancUeape  Photography, 

As  the  season  for  out-of-door  work  has  now 
fairly  commenced,  it  occurred  to  me  that  some 
remarks  on  landscape  photography  might  not  be 
uninteresting  to  those  amateurs  of  our  Society 
who  have  not  had  much  experience  in  this 
branch  of  the  art. 

The  taking  of  views  must,  after  all,  be 
the  main  forte  of  the  amateur  photographer ; 
ibr  although  most  beginners  commence  with 
taking  portraits  behind  a  door  or  at  the  back 
of  a  wall — ^for  but  few  have  the  luxury  of  a 
glass  room — they  find  ihat  their  productions 
cannot  come  up  to  those  of  the  professional 
acrtiBt,  who  has  every  convenience  at  his  com- 
mand— ^to  say  nothii^  of  his  invisible  assistant, 
who  by  his  touching  powers,  directed  not  to  the 
feelings,  but  to  the  features,  succeeds  in  piro- 
duoing  a  result  which  he  is  pleased  afterwards 
to  call  first-dass  photography*  But  under  the 
canopy  of  the  sky,  in  that  vast  operalang- 


room,  all  are  on  the  ssraefbotiiig ;  it  is  tbon- 
fbre  incumbent  on  the  amateur  to  strive  to 
equal  the  best  operators. 

But  what  process  is  he  to  follow,  when,  in 
the  various  Journals  devoted  to  phoibogiaphyi 
he  reads  of  numerous  processes,  each  of  whicli 
is  stated  to  produce  pictures  which, ''  for  beasly 
and  sharpness,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
exquisite  softness,  surpass  all  otib.as  "  ? 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  a  list;  snffiee  it 
to  say,  that  they  commenced  with  honey,  and 
ended  with  giu  and  water. 

CoUodion  photography  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes : — 1st,  wet ;  2nd,  moist ;  and  3rd, 
dry.  And  first  in  every  respect  is  the  wet 
process,  because  it  is  ^plicable  for  every  pur- 
pose, and  produces  the  quickest  and  most 
stri^ng  results.  I  have  almost  altogeth^ 
followed  it,  because  I  found  that  it  occupied 
less  time  than  the  others  and  was  more  cer- 
tain, which,  after  all,  is  the  great  thing  to  be 
desired. 

What  photographers  desire  most,  are  good 
and  intense  skies,  foliage  without  the  appear- 
ance of  being  snowed  upon,  water  which  will 
appear  almost  in  motion,  and  peifect  detail  in 
the  deepest  shadows. 

Most  beginners  think  if  they  have  an  in- 
tense sky  that  the  negative  is  a  good  one ;  but 
I  have  found  that  many  a  negative  is  spoilt  hy 
making  the  sky  opaque ;  ftr,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  if  the  sky  be  very  intense,  so  are  al 
the  other  high  lights,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  the  picture  is  harsh  and  disagreeable, 

I  find  the  pure  way  to  get  a  good  negative 
is  to  give  ample  exposure ;  for  if  it  diould  be 
over-exposed,  hy  the  use  of  a  little  nitrate  of 
sLLver  in  the  developer  sufficient  contrast  iqbj 
be  obtained,  and  by  oerefdl  attention  to  the 
printing — always  bearing  in  mind  that  to  print 
well  from  an  over-exposed  negative,  the  j^per 
should  be  sensitized  on  a  very  strong  silver 
bath :  but  nothing  can  be  done  with  an  under- 
exposed negative ;  for  what  can  supply  the 
want  of  detail  ? 

Much  can  be  effected  by  the  judidous  use 
of  developing  solutions,  according  to  the  light, 
and  nature  of  the  subject.  Out-of-door  pho- 
tographers should  be  supplied  with  the  ordi- 
nary pyrogallic  and  sulphate  of  iron  developers ; 
the  latter  is  particularly  useful  in  cold  weather ; 
indeed,  at  present  many  photographers  use  it 
altogether ;  but  as  a  general  developer  I  prefer 
pyr^allic  acid,  as  it  gives  more  brilliant  ne- 
gatives. An  iron  developer  has  a  tend^cy  to 
fog  the  shadows ;  and  it  requires  a  large  pro- 
portion of  acetic  add  to  keep  them  dear,  par- 
ticularly in  warm  weather,  or  when  using  a 
coUodion  recently  iodized. 

I  think  that  running  water,  when  its  couree 
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is  mufbniiy  can  he  best  obtained  by  giving  a 
long  ezposiBe.  I  tried  the  experiment  a  fbw 
days  ago ;  t^  ubject  waa  the  lower  part  of 
the  Powerscoixrt  Water&ll,  which,  is,  as  most 
of  joa  are  aware,  a  mass  of  foam  rushing  over 
dark  rocks.  I  gaTQ^  with  a  very  sensitiYe  col- 
lodion, 4  nunntes'  exposure.  I  used  also  the 
laigest  apertuie  (f -inch)  with  a  Ross  land- 
scape lens  of  aboot  13  inches  focus.  A  print 
frm  the  negative  is  here"  for  your  inspection. 

When  phologn^bing  a  subject  whioh  re- 
qniiefl  a  kog  exposure  to  bring  out  the  details, 
I  prefer  ahnttiiig  out  the  sky  altogether,  or  so 
anaoging  the  view  that  it  is  only  seen  through 
fte  intecstieeB  of  the  branches  of  trees ;  for  I 
bve  found  that  the  sky  is  never  burnt  out 
irhes  allowed  to  &11  on  small  detached  por- 
tiona  of  the  pkite.  I  have  on  a  former  ooea- 
Bon  shown  my  devBlopmg  box  which  I  use  fbr 
stereoscopic  pietmes,  and  in  which  I  can  take 
9x7  pictures  withoat  using  a  camera.  The 
boi  is  18  inches  long  by  12^  wide  and  13 
laches  high.  As  I  hare  made  some  improve- 
loe&ts  in  it,  I  thought  it  well  to  Itaing  it  before 
T^  again,  in  tl^  I  work  with  great  ease ; 
and  if  Ifind  any  diffieulties  at  times,  it  is  from 
the  q)eetatorB,  and  not  from  the  apparatus. 

It  is  in  towns  that  the  open-air  photognq)her 
btt  his  patience  tried.  I  find  it  the  best  plan 
to  answer  all  qpestions ;  indeed  on  one  occa- 
m  I  gaTe  a  short  lecture,  of  a  veiy  elemen- 
tcy  nature  certainly;  bnt  the  thing  was  a 
Mded  hit,  and  I  was  pnmounced  to  be  the 
<^eiest  gentleman  that  ever  visited  that  part 
flf  the  country  by  my  discriminating  but  un- 
^^ed  audience. 

But  highly  as  I  estimate  the  wet  process,  I 
cumot  but  allow  that  the  dry  ones  have  some 
dotages :  there  are  often  days  in  hot  weather 
tiffin  a  person  has  not  the  energy  to  work — for 
^ik  it  is ;  or  if  en  rouie  through  a  country, 
vhen  time  did  not  allow  him  to  delay,  if  then 
Pfonded  with  some  dry  ^ates  and  a  conve- 
nient camera,  he  might  bring  home  views 
v^ch  he  odierwise  would  never  have  ob- 
^^^ined.  Besides,  a  dry  process  is  decidedly 
^  one  for  interiors,  and  tiie  readiest  mode  for 
Fating  stereoscopic  transparencies. 

Although  very  good  pictures  can  be  taken  by 
toe  moist  processes,  such  as  the  honey,  oxymel, 
^v  I  do  not  reoommeiid  them,  Ibr  the  follow- 
^  teasoBs : — ^Ist,  they  are  uncertain,  -b^ing 
^  apt  to  decompose^  particularly  in  warm 
^her;  2bd,  they  are  very  dirty;  and,  lastly, 
^  are  not  suited  for  printmg  transparencies, 
Opiates  prepared  by  iliem  would  stidc  to  the 
Stives  if  pressed  against  them. 

Of  the  dry  processesy  the  following  are  the 
^  ill  use :— Tanpenot's  Collodio-Albumeix, 
f  Qther^'s,  and  the  MetagdLatine.    I  am  at 


present  engaged  in  experimenting  on  the  dij 
processes,  and  I  h(^)ed  to  have  had  some  spe^ 
dmens  to  show  yon  this  evening ;  but  I  am 
unable  to  do  so  until  a  fixture  occasion,  as  my 
experiments  at  present  are  far  &om  being  con- 
clusive. However,  of  the  testimony  given  by 
others,  the  preponderance  of  evidence  is  very 
muck  in  &vonr  of  Taupenot's  process. 

The  only  paper-process  which  I  have  worked 
is  the  wax-paper  process ;  and  if  a  person  does 
not  require  very  brilliant  or  sharp  pictures^  it  is 
very  certain,  but  is  not  adapted  to  every  sort  of 
subject,  as  tihe  high  lights  asa  apt  to  beoome 
very  intense. 

liant  positives  as  glass — fbr  this  reason,  that  in 
the  former  the  deep  shadows  have  to  be  printed 
Ihrousg^  paper,  which,  although  rendered  tranik 
parent  l^  &e  waxing,  is  still  far  from  being  so 
clear  as  glass. 

The  slowness  of  wax-paper  prevents  it  from 
being  so  sharp  as  a  quick  process — as,  sap-* 
posing  the  picture  to  be  exposed  in  sunshine, 
the  shadows  are  constantly  changing  their  edge. 
Accurately  note  the  change  of  shadows  in  half 
an  hour,  which  is  the  average  exposure  for  a 
wax-paper  negative,  and  it  will  best  explain 
why  wax-pap^  does  not  give  results  as  diarp 
as  a  quick  process.  Of  course  these  remarks 
equally  apply  to  all  dow  processes  taken  in 
sunshine. 

But  for  travelling,  wax-paper  has  many  ad- 
vantages, particularly  for  large  pictures;  far 
any  quantity  of  negatives  may  be  carried  in  a 
portfolio,  whereas  the  bulk  and  weight  of  glass 
is  something  alarming,  and  by  judidoody 
selecting  the  subject  and  light,  very  beautifU 
pictures  may  be  obtained. 

The  photographer  having  now  selected  his 
process,  and  provided  himself  with  apparatus 
according  to  his  fancy,  goes  forth  in  search  of 
the  picturesque.  Perhaps  he  has  a  day  or  two 
at  his  command,  and  he  proceeds  to  some  cele- 
brated locality,  of  which  he  has  no  previous 
knowledge ;  and  I  cannot  fancy  any  one  being 
placed  in  a  more  distressing  position — ^I  speak 
from  experience — ^than  a  photographer,  whose 
time  is  limited,  suddenly  finding  himself  in  a 
country  abounding  with  photographic  subjects 
— rocks,  wood,  and  water,  with  a  respectable 
ruin  or  two  to  make  the  thing  complete.  He 
runs  to  and  fro  with  his  camera,  takes  one 
picture  here  and  another  there ;  but,  just  as  the 
Ught  has  fiaHed,  he  c^soovers  one  or  two  ^iews 
^diich  by  &c  exoeed.  all  the  others,,  and  he  then 
retires  from  the  sceoa  &  sadder  but  a.  wiser 

But  he  may  have  tried  to  supply  his  want  of 
infbrmation  by  the  purchase  of  an  artistic  print 
oi  the  loealxty.  However,  on  comparing  iiwith 
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the  actual  scene,  he  discovers  it  to  he  '^  a 
mockery,  a  dcltuaiony  and  a  snare/'  and  that 
the  artist  must  have  heen  possessed  with  eyes 
that  could  see  round  a  comer. 

I  would  therefore  recommend  that  the  pho- 
tographer should  first  carcfolly  study  his  sub- 
ject, unaccompanied  by  his  camera,  and  that 
he.  should  place  but  little  dependence  on  any 
views,  unless  taken  with  the  camera. 

Photography  has  that  great  advantage  over 
all  other  representations,  namely,  that  it  must 
tell  the  truth.  Who,  then,  will  take  any  man's 
view  of  a  place,  when  he  can  procure  its  image 
printed  by  light  ? 

In  the  selection  of  subjects  for  the  camera, 
I  prefer  those  that  are  near,  as  it  is  the  won- 
derful detail  that  is  so  striking  in  the  photo- 
graphic picture ;  but  distant  views  become  so 
minute  and  like  a  map,  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  effect  is  lost,  except  when 
taken  for  the  stereoscope. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  for 
me  to  remark  on  the  rapid  strides  the  photo- 
graphic art  is  continually  taking,  and  of  its 
increasing  applicability :  it  has  been  welcomed 
into  every  dwelling,  from  the  palace  to  the 
oottage ;  and  its  votaries  have  the  consolation 
of  feeling  that  theirs  is  not  a  selfish  pleasure, 
but  that  it  is  a  source  of  enjoyment  to  others. 

Photography  has  been  called  a  "  black  and 
white  "  art,  but  black  and  white  can  produce 
great  results.  Printing  is  a  black  and  white 
art,  and  no  one  wiU  question  its  power ;  and 
that  man  indeed  is  to  be  pitied,  who,  having 
before  him  a  truthful  picture  of  some  scene, 
perhaps  of  one  endeared  to  him  by  the  memo- 
ries of  the  past,  is  unable  to  invest  it  with 
the  many  colours  which  the  imagination  is  at 
all  times  capable  of  affording. 

Mr.  Vickers,  the  Honorary  Secretary,  exhi- 
bited a  stereoscopic  camera,  with  rack  and 
pinion  movement,  having  twin  lenses  of  Mr. 
Grubb's  patent  form  ;  and  means  of  adapting 
lenses  of  four-inch  or  three-and- three-quarter- 
inch  focus  to  it ;  and  also  an  apparatus  for  un- 
covering and  covering  the  lenses,  so  as  to  give 
either  an  instantaneous  or  lengthened  expo- 
sure, as  may  be  desired. 

The  Council  of  the  Photographic  Society,  in 
proposing  to  print  in  the  Journal  abstracts  of 
papers  read  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings,  or  in 
giving  the  papers  at  length,  do  not  thereby 
adept  the  views  or  opinions  of  the  authors. 
No  notice  can  he  taken  of  anonymotis  communi'' 
cations.  Whatever  is  intended  for  insertion 
must  he  authenticated  hy  the  name  and  ad' 


dress  of  the  writer;  not  necessarily  forpuh- 
Ucation,  hut  as  a  guarantee  of  his  good  faith* 
The  same  proviso  extends  to  communications  to 
(he  Editor.         

Copying  Paintings. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal. 

Bruges,  April  29, 1859. 

Sm,— The  letter  of  "H."  in  your  Jour- 
nal of  March  5,  respecting  the  copying  of 
pictures,  may  probably  have  received  the 
answer  it  requires  (I  have  not  seen  the  last 
two  Numbers  of  the  Journal).  If,  however,  it 
has  not  done  so,  and  as  I  have  lately  had  an 
opportunity  of  obtaining  the  information  b« 
asks  from  two  very  successful  operators  in  this 
branch  of  our  art,  it  may  be  of  use  to  impart 
the  same  to  **  H."  or  others  who  are  wishing 
to  follow  out  the  same  occupation. 

<<H."  will  find,  in  the  last  edition  of  the 
'Ghimie  Photographique'  of  MM.  Barreswil 
and  Bavanne,  the  formula  employed  by  M. 
Eierlandt,  who  uses  for  this  purpose  a  tolerably 
thick  and  highly  salted  collodion,  in  which  the 
bromide  plays  a  piincipal  part  in  some  cases, 
and  in  others  is  used  with  iodide  in  the  pro- 
portion of  iodide  1  pint,  bromide  2  pints.      I 
learned  ftom  that  gentieman  that  he  varies  the 
proportions  with  nearly  every  picture  copied, 
as  the  colours  may  require ;  and  it  is  evident 
that  as  a  brilliantiy  coloured  picture  and  a 
sombre  one,  or  one  dulled  by  age,  will  each 
require  a  different  treatment,  it  is  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  process  that  the  skill  and  judgment 
of  the  artist  must  stand  instead  of  fixed  pro- 
portions. 

A  lens  constructed  for  this  purpose  is  of 
course  desirable ;  and  if  the  reproductions  are 
to  be  large,  it  is  evident  that  a  long  focus  is 
necessitated,  and  a  long  exposure  equally  re- 
quired, which,  if  any  dbry  process  is  used,  must 
be  still  further  prolonged. 

For  this  reason  M.  Fierlandt  uses  a  bath,  of 
nitrate  of  silver  charged  with  sugar,  which  re- 
tains the  moisture  on  the  surface  during  the 
time  necessary,  which  is  rarely  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  pictures,  to  be  successfully  copied,  most 
be  removed  to  the  open  air,  and  be  covered 
with  a  canvas  overhead  to  avoid  reflected  light 
from  the  sky  to  the  surface ;  and  if  necessary  to 
avoid  side  reflexions,  a  dull-coloured  curtaim 
may  be  hung  on  the  side  required. 

The  best  Hghted  galleries  have  rarely  enoti^h 
light  for  successful  copying  of  hung  pictures 
without  a  very  prolonged  exposure,  and  in  that 
case  it  would  probably  be  better  to  preserve 
the  plate  with  oxymel. 

The  gentleman  I  have  before  named  has  bad 
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great  exfenaaee  in  Hie  Taupemot  process,  bnt 
he  has  quite  abandoned  it  for  this  purpose. 

The  development  is  effiacted  by  first  using  a 
weak  solntion  of  pyrogallio  acid,  which  is  re- 
placed, when  the  detaik  are  well  out,  by  a 
stronger  solution  till  the  required  depth  is 
obtained;  and  in  some  cases  by  commencing 
with  sulphate  of  iron  and  continuing  with 
pyrogaUic,  if  the  sulphate  does  not  give  suffi- 
deut  intenmty  aLone. 

I  have  used  If.  Fiezlandt's  name  without 
his  sanction ;  but  I  feel  sure  he  will  not  object 
to  n^  having  imparted  the  information  be  so 
Undly  gave  me,  and  which  he  has  to  a  great 
extent  before  permitted  to  be  made  public. 

Without  vrishing  to  cQscourage  "  H."  in  his 
hopes  of  obtaining  copies  of  pictures  in  the 
Ctmtinental  Collections,  it  is  only  fEur  to  warn 
him  of  the  dificulties  he  is  likely  to  encounter. 
Admission  to  private  collections  is  generally 
most  freelj  granted,  and  the  churdies  and 
moseoms  saee  open  to  aH,  but  be  will  find  it 
difficult  to  obtam^permission  to  copy  their  eon- 
tents.  In  the  churches  it  is  next  to  impossihle 
to  get  a  picture  unhung,  and  in  no  case  can  it 
be  done  without  the  consent  of  theHaiguilliexs 
and  Cor^ ;  and  in  the  museums  pemussion  can 
only  be  obtained  from  the  Cronmussion  which 
is  appointed  to  watch  over  the  collection ;  and 
all  these  difficulties  wiU  be  increased  hy  bis 
being  a  foreigner  and,  perhaps,  a  Ptotestant. 

EOBXBI  HOXHAJC. 

To  the  Biiiar  of^  Photographs  J&umah 

So, — ^That  Photography  can  be  made  a 
nedinm  for  the  presentation  of  perfect  Art, 
in  its  most  poetic  as  well  as  in  its  lower  forms, 
is,  I  think,  now  bciginning  to  be  felt  even  by 
^e  most  strenuous  opponents  to  art  as  exhi- 
bited in  photography.  GiiiicB  have  admitted 
its  capalnliides  as  a  copyist  for  many  years; 
tliey  are  now  beginning  to  admit  that  photo- 
gn^hers  can  think  with  their  cameras  as  well 
>8  painters  can^witl^  thdr  brushes,  or  sculptors 
^th  their  chisiels.  The  brush  or  chisel  is  as 
much  a  machine  as  the  camera,  and  not  more 
capable  of  being  compelled  to  produce  the 
thoughts  of  the  directing  mind;  indeed  the 
mind  of  the  artist,  wbeUier  photographer  or 
PBi&te9>,is  so  visible  in  his  worki^  j&at  judges  can 
as  easily  name  pictures  by  followers  of  ttie  one 
^ch  of  art  as  the  other.  In  our  last  Exhi- 
bition there  was  as  much  good  art,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  pictures  exhibited,  as  ever 
appeared  on  the  walls  of  the  Eoyal  Academy: 
^ete  were  of  course  some  very  inferior  spe- 
pnens;  but  that  only  proves  that  the  camera 
^  not  a  machine  to  be  employed  alike  by  all ; 


it  proves  Ihat  great  talent,  if  not  abaolulie 
genius,  is  reqtiired  to  produce  a  goodphotograph^ 
and  that  our  art  is  one  in  if hidi  it  is  only 
permitted  to  a  few  to  attain  the  highest  emi- 
nence. 

Photographers  having  aniVBd  at  this  state  of 
perfectbn,  and  having  proved  that  it  is  posdble 
for  a  superior  mind  to  produce  a  superior  pho^ 
tograph,  Ihe  time  is  now  come  when  we  nug^t 
confer  honours  on  those  who  have  attained  the 
greatest  skill,  as  painters,  seulptois,  and  archi- 
tects have  honours  conferred  on  them  by  their 
Section  to  the  Boyal  Academy,  and  scientific 
men  to  the  Boyal  and  otiier  Societies;  and  my 
object  in  writing  is  to  suggest  that  the  Society 
adopt  some  means  of  conferring  like  honours  on 
their  most  £stangu]shed  members.  At  present 
any  person  might  become  a  member  of  the 
Soaeiy  on  payment  of  the  usual  subscription, 
without  any  proof  being  required  tiiat  he  is 
a  photographer  at  all;  it  is  therefore  clearly 
no  merit  to  become  a  member  of  the  Photo- 
gmphic,  as  it  is  of  many  other  learned  SodetieB 
whose  members  can  only  be  elected  for  thdr 
abilities. 

There  would  be  no  difflcolty  in  creating  a 
branch  of  the  Society,  the  members  of  which 
should  be  so  limited  as  to  make  their  admission 
an  honourable  distinction ;  and  they  diould  be 
elected  by  the  general  vote  of  the  Society. 
This  would  be  a  proper  reward  to  those  who 
have  done  so  mu(^  for  the  advancement  of  tiie 
art,  and  would  stimulate  the  members  to  stiR 
further  exertions.  The  artistic  members  could 
be  chosen  &om  the  contributors  to  the  last 
exhibition  before  fixe  election,  and  the  scientific 
members  from  tiiose  who  have  contributed 
valuable  knowledge  to  the  Journal. 

Leaving  the  itirther  consideration  of  the 
matter  to  those  who  are  better  able  to  carry  it 
out,  I  am.  Sir, 

A  SCevbeb. 


On  wme  ofUu  AffpUcatwns  to  whU^  PhotO" 
graphy  has  been  Bjppliod. 

The  recent  and  sudden  call  from  the  scene  of 
his  valuable  labours  of  one  who  energetically 
promoted  one  of  these  applicatians  seems  to 
call  for  a  statement  of  the  modes  he  employed 
to  effect  this  one  among  the  many  resutts  of 
his  life.  Hanuel  Johnson,  but  yesterday  the 
Baddiffe  Observer  at  Oxford,  established  at 
that  observatory,  which  he  raised  to  so  hi^^  a 
place  among  the  observatories  of  the  world,  a 
complete  series  of  meteorological  records.  These 
records  were  oonliimous  and  automaton,  dock- 
work  kept  a  sheet  of  paper  constantly  moving 
behind  each  meteorological  instrument,  and  as 
it  moved,  a  lamp  threw  on  it  a  column  of  light. 
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The  length  of  that  column  constantly  changed ; 
and  an  inspection  of  the  instrument  would 
i^ow  that  that  change  was  really  caused  by 
the  variation  of  length,  it  may  be  in  the  mer- 
curial column  of  the  barometer  or  of  the  ther- 
mometer, or  it  might  arise  from  a  change  ia 
the  humidity  in  the  air,  in  the  direction  of  the 
ever-vacillating  gusts  of  the  wind,  or  in  the 
wind's  force.  Thus  there  were  constantly,  day 
and  night,  a  series  of  long  slips  of  paper  on 
which  these  shadows  were  thrown,  and  which, 
silently,  surely,  and  with  no  visible  change  on 
the  paper  itself,  passed  regularly  on,  each 
succeeding  part  of  the  paper  receiving  that 
image  as  it  varied  with  the  successive  moments 
of  time.  But  that  fleeting  shadow  had  left  its 
impress  there;  for  the  paper  was  photogra- 
phically prepared,  and  needed  only  devdop- 
mcnt  to  3rield  a  permanent  and  infallible  record 
of  the  changes  in  the  particular  atmospheric 
movement  which  it  was  destined  to  perpetuate^ 
This  method  had  been  applied  at  Eew.  It 
had  been  employed  with  most  admirable  results 
for  measuring  the  constant  fluctuations  in  the 
force  and  direction  of  the  magnetic  needle,  and 
inversely,  therefore,  in  the  magnetism  of  the 
earth,  at  Greenwich,  and  at  several  of  the 
magnetic  observatories  of  the  world;  and 
Manuel  Johnson  carried  it  to  a  perfection,  as  a 
means  of  recording  all  the  various  meteoro- 
logical changes,  that  no  one  else  had  done  before. 
Science  has  a  right  to  expect  that  his  useful 
work  may  be  carried  on  in  iJie  future  at  Oxford, 
and  will  always  associate  the  results  with  the 
memory  of  one  who  was  not  less  loved  than  he 
was  respected  by  his  scientific  compeers. 
Astronomy  has  also  tried  to  avail  itself  of  the 
photographic  agency  of  light.  Mr.  De  la  Rue's 
beautiful  photographs  of  the  moon,  on  a  scale 
never  dreamt  of  till  he  produced  them,  pro- 
claim what  may  be  hoped  to  be  effected  with 
such  an  instrument  as  Lord  Rosse's.  But  they 
have  also  told  some  unexpected  tales  of  the 
nature  of  the  moon's  surface,  by  showing  that 
some  parts  of  that  sur&oe  absorb  the  photo- 
graphic rays  in  a  much  larger  degree  than 
others ;  and  the  contrast  between  the  great 
lava-coulees,  if  such  they  be,  that  radiate  so  far 
and  wide  from  the  mighty  base  of  Tycho,  as 
compared  with  the  other  parts  of  the  surface, 
gives  to  these  photographs  a  force  and  a  bril- 
liancy quite  startling  to  the  observer  who  knows 
them  only  through  the  telescope.  Nor  are  the 
minute  specks  less  interesting  which  Mr.  De 
la  Rue's  home-made  and  admirable  reflecting 
telescope  has  produced  for  him  when  turned  on 
the  planets.  One  looks  on  a  collodion-coated 
plate  of  glass ;  and  one  sees  nothing,  or  per- 
haps only  a  speck  of  seeming  dust.  Tet  a  lens 
of  some  power  reveals  in  that  tiny  speck  the 


orb  of  a  planet — a  Jupiter  with  his  belts 
strongly  marked,  or  a  Saturn,  and, 

"  as  he  whirls,  his  steadfast  shade 
Sleeps  on  his  luminous  ring." 

Here,  too,  new  contrasts,  produced  by  unex- 
pected differences  in  the  absorption  of  light  by 
different  parts  of  the  planets,  are  exhibited; 
and  here,  as  in  the  lunar  orb,  one  is  tempted 
to  ask  the  question,  How  far  will  the  science 
of  another  age  be  in  a  position  to  form  some 
bold  surmise  as  to  the  lithological  or  other 
material  of  these  various  parts  of  planets  and 
satellites,  by  an  increased  knowledge  of  the 
various  powers  of  absorption  exercised  on  the 
different  solar  rays  by  the  Tarious  materials 
composing  our  own  globe,  the  sister  to  those 
orbs  in  space  ? 

Other  interesting  facts,  and  needing  further 
experiment  for  their  explanation,  have  also 
been  exhibited  by  these  astronomical  photo- 
graphs, relating  especially  to  the  diminution  of 
the  photographic  action  of  the  lunar  and  solar 
surfaces  as  the  angle  of  the  ray  is  more  oblique. 

The  microscope,  too,  has  a  part  to  jilay  as  an 
instrument  for  the  photographist,  and  un- 
doubtedly much  here  also  has  to  be  revealed  by 
the  invisible  chemical  rays  which  the  eye  may 
see  but  imperfectly;  while  the  results  pro- 
duced by  microscopic  photography  will  place 
within  reach  of  those  whose  time,  whose  purses, 
or  whose  eyes  arc  unequal  to  the  undertaking 
of  microscopic  studies,  results  which  can  be 
obtained  otherwise  only  by  so  large  a  devotion 
of  time,  means,  and  eyesight. 

On  the  relations  of  photography  to  art  there 
is  room  for  much  discussion,  and  probably  also 
for  controversy.     Photography  has  driven  into 
the  Umbo  of  the  unemployed  a  class  of  minia- 
ture-portrait painters,  and  they,  like  the  ostlers 
and  innkeepers  of  the  old  "roads,"  who  occa- 
sionally revenged  themselves  upon  the  railways 
by  becoming  employes  upon   them,  have  m 
many  instances  joined  the  motley  ranks  of  pho- 
tography itself.     But  that  the  true  artist  will 
not  throw  down  his  brush  and  retreat  before 
the  advance  of  photography  into  his  domain,  is 
evident  enough.     The  utter  powerlessncss,of 
the  chemical  pencil  of  the  sun  to  give  the  true 
relations  of  intensity  of  colour,  the  absence 
from  the  photograph  of  that  ideal  element 
which  is  the  soul  of  art,  leaves  the  relation  of 
the  photograph  to  the  picture  at  best  only  as 
that  of  a  useful  auxiliary  to  a  great  result. 
Even  were  it  possible  for  the  photographist  ^ 
surmount  the  former  of  these  difBculties,  ana 
to  depict  not  only  in  correct  relative  intensity 
of  light  and  shade  but  even  in  actual  colour 
the  truth  of  nature,  of  which  at  present  there 
is  not  the  faintest  hope,  must  not  the  photo- 
graph still  stand  towards  the  artist's  grcai 
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work  as  the  tniest  prose  description  to  the 
imagery  of  the  poem  ? 

l^e  artist  need  not  fear  the  enczx)achment  of 
the  photographist.  He  may  take  the  results 
of  the  camera, — ^he  has  aln^y  done  so, — and 
by  careful  scrutiny  of  nature  thus  depicted  on 
a  flat  surface  in  such  marvellous  detail,  he  may 
learn  a  new  reverence  for  that  patient  elabora- 
tion of  particulars  which  need  not  mar  his 
whole;  and  he  may  thereby  feel  that  if  he 
never  can  attain  he  can  yet  approach  that 
infinite  delicacy  of  finish  which  marks  the  pho- 
tograph, and  that  in  that  approach  he  is  being 
truer  even  to  the  poetiy  of  art  than  if  he  were 
to  live  in  that  scorn  of  detail  and  emulation  of 
"  broad  effect "  alone,  which  was  bom  of  the 
consciousness  of  the  limit  placed  to  human 
action  in  the  production  of  minutiae,  but  has 
never  characterized  any  really  great  school  of 
art  in  any  age.  M.  Le  Gray  may  startle  by 
the  instantaneous  production  of  a  sea-piece, 
crisped  with  laughing  waves,  fringed  with  the 
froth  and  foam  of  breakers,  and  overhung  with 
skies  of  magical  reality.  But  these  pictures 
only  startle :  the  artist  feels  all  their  want  of 
true  soft  harmony,  in  fact  their  want  of  truth ; 
and  the  public  express  the  same  consciousness 
of  their  false  contrasts  by  asking  if  they  are 
indeed  moonlight  views,  or  if  the  heavy  clouds 
are  really  thunder-clouds.  '  M.  Baldus  and  the 
Bissons  have  it  all  their  own  way  in  their 
colossal  views  of  the  new  Louvre  and  the  new 
Tuileries,  or  of  other  vast  buildings  in  Paris 
and  elsewhere.  But  what  artist  would  select 
such  huge  masses  of  masonry  alone  for  the 
subjects  of  a  picture  ?  To  convert  them  into 
a  picture,  he  must  make  them  into  the  back- 
ground of  some  living  scene,  with  humanity 
stamped  upon  it ;  or  must  throw  around  them 
the  garb  of  beauty — some  tinted  gauzy  atmo- 
sphere won  frt>m  a  setting  sun,  caught  in  those 
transient  moments  when  nature  is,  as  it  were, 
her  own  poet ;  or  rather  when  the  exuberance 
of  her  beauties  can  overflow  and  deck  in  a 
foreign  grace  scenes  not  else  beautiM,  and  so 
make  even  such  to  appeal  to  the  seat  of  poetic 
and  artistic  sympathy,  the  human  heart.  De 
la  Motte,  and  Fenton,  and  Bedford,  and  a  few 
others,  may  strive,  and  may  now  and  then 
succeed  in  catching  some  happy  effect  in  their 
camera ;  but  it  is  where  the  camera  is  pointed 
to  some  expressly  lovely  scene  at  some  happy 
moment;  and  is  it  not  also  due  in  no  small 
degree — ^in  fact  entirely,  in  so  far  as  such  a 
result  is  not  accidental — to  the  artistic  feeling 
in  the  mind  of  the  photographist  himself,  who 
knows  how  to  choose  and  when  to  take  his 
view?  But  in  fragments  of  foreground,  in 
those  small  bits  of  detail  in  which  the  artist 
has  to  subordinate  his  genius  to  mechanical 


and  patient  labour,  the  photographist  is  his 
best  colleague ;  and  it  is  in  the  careful  study 
of  such  photographs  that  he  will  feel  that  art 
has  nothing  to  fear,  but  much  to  learn,  from 
her  mechanical  (?)  associate,  photography. 

The  invention  of  the  stereoscope  has  given  a 
remarkable  stimulus  to  photography.  With- 
out photography  the  stereoscope  would  have 
been  but  a  curious  apparatus  confined  to  the 
lecture-room  or  the  drawer  of  philosophic  toys ; 
with  photography  it  has  become  an  article  of 
furniture  in  every  household. 

The  two  images,  separately  seen  by  the  two 
eyes,  but  united  into  one  in  the  region  where 
optical  phenomena  pass  into  the  perceptions  of 
the  sense,  must  needs  be  different.  The  stereo- 
scope represents  such  two  images,  and  by  an 
ingenious  contrivance  brings  each  before  that 
eye  that/night  have  seen  it^in  nature.  But  when 
the  stereoscope  ceases  to  represent  the  two 
pictures  as  seen  from  the  two  points  of  view 
represented  by  the  situation  of  two  human  eyes, 
it  ceases  to  be  a  true  representation  of  the 
object  to  a  human  mind.  A  stereoscopic  pic- 
ture of  Paris,  taken  from  two  points  of  view, 
each  of  which  is  situate  on  a  different  tower  of 
Notre  Dame,  may  represent  the  aspect  of  a 
human  city  as  it  might  be  seen  by  some  ''vocal 
Memnon  "  if  he  were  gifted  with  eyes :  but  to 
him  it  would  seem  a  toy  city ;  and  to  human 
eyes,  when  thus  ingeniously  severed  from  one 
ano^er  by  some  sixty  feet,  such  a  scene  must 
look  like  a  cardboard  model ;  for  the  several 
distances  and  the  parallax  of  every  point  are 
entirely  displaced  from  their  true  positions,  as^. 
seen  by  any  two  eyes  thai  could  look  out  from '' 
any  human  head.  There  is  therefore  always 
something  startling  and  always  something  dis- 
appointing in  such  stereoscopic  views.  The 
true  effects  of  the  stereoscope  are  those  of  more 
modest  pretensions  ;  and  it  is  where  the  angle 
is  correctly  taken,  and  the  stereoscopic  influence 
confined  to  a  foreground  and  to  near  objects, 
that  the  spcU  of  a  solid  reality  investing  the 
objects  looked  at  w  complete,  and  this  pretty 
philosophic  toy  becomes  the  instrument  of  a 
beautiful  illusion,  and  possesses  a  charm  of 
that  rare  kind  that  may  truly  be  called  a  new 
one. — From  the  *'' National  Review" 


Improved  CoUodion-hottle? 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  JournaL 

Crockham  Hill,  near  Edenbridge,  Kent, 
March  1859. 

Sib, — It  has  occurred  to  me  that  there  is 
room  for  improvement  in  collodion  bottles,  to 
prevent  the  sediment  flowing  on  the  plate.  I 
enclose  a  sketch  of  an  idea  of  my  own,  taken 
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froiB  ft  common  ink-battle.  The  KdhnEmtm^ 
nry  easilr^be  xentorod  &om  it  by  meaaa  of  a 


gj^iia  nphon  fitted  ia  a  cork,  and  a  piece  of 
tabe  throagb  which,  to  press  eii,  on  the  same 
principle  as  Ur.  Eardwich  reoommends  for 
pMuing  off  clear  colloditm. 

If  you  think  this  hint  worth  inaerting  i 
the  Jonznal,  I  beg  yoa  will  do  so. 

G.  P.  M. 

Tnn^  Liquid. 

To  the  Editar  of  Ou  Thalogn^ic  Jwrndt. 
Tilibead  Tusnge. 

gm,— I  have  not  seen  a  description  of  an 
aaay  method  of  traosferring  a  pomtive  collodian 
^ctnre  to  leather  or  leather-doth  in  the  Jour- 
nal ;  and,  as  it  may  be  acoeptsble  to  some  of 
your  readers,  I  Teutoie  to  send  yon 
lowing  directions. 

Take  1  oi.  rectified  spirils  <A  wine,  15 
«t^iTiiTnii  of  nitric  acid. 

DeTel<^  in  the  nsnal  way,  but  do  not  tst- 
nirfi.  When  the  ooHodion  is  quite  dry — bat 
on  no  acconnt  before — poor  on  the  above  liqoid 
and  drain  for  a  fev  seconds.  Place  the  pkte 
upon  a  table,  coUodion-side  upwards,  and  then 
gently  cover  tie  picture  with  the  cloth  out  to 
the  requia.te  ma.  With  an  ordinary  round 
mler,  covered  vriUi  a  pece  of  india-rubber 
tube,  rule  the  doth  down  with  moderate  pres- 
sure for  two  or  throe  minufes.  This  done, 
revered  the  pomtion  of  the  plate,  and  put  a 
small  weight  upon  it.  In  an  bout  or  two  the 
varnish  will  dry,  whtai  tiie  cloth  most  be 
gently  renuived,  together  with  the  [nctnre. 
It  may  be  afterwards  monnted  npon  a  card 
with  "liquid  glne." 

Phobf^phs  so  taken  can  be  sent  by  post 
vrithout  injury. 

A  question,  however,  has  occurred  to  me^ 


As  you  use  so  much  nitric  add,  will  the  [oc- 
tiires  be  petmanent  ?  "So  tins  I  can  give  no 
satisfoctory  answer.  I  diall  be  glad  if  any  of 
year  readers  are  abte  to  do  so. 

By  wsf  of  onwriment,  I  pnt  a  piotsie 
treated  as  above  mto  water,  ahmg  with  a  afip 
of  litmus-paper,  and  ftifiy  expected  the  tuoal 
change  of  cdour.  To  my  surprise,  after  sott- 
ing twenty-four  hours,  ttie  test-ptyer  gsro  no 
ti^aation  of  add  whatever,  what  became 
of  it? 

J.  H,  JoBJfSOir, 

AireWEBS  TO  CORBESPOITDENTa. 

C^t.  ASu)  Soolt,  of  th*  UadtM  ArtillDj,  bv  rat 
IB  Km*  most  i-t*'— M-g  stBnoKxipio  viawi,  tskaa  in 
tiiaDeoom;  codbUiiik  aiiioiigitotbeniiOf— "Tombof 
AbdiuUhQwh, and otber Tombs KtQolconda;"  "The 
FetooioiMDoolBr;"  "  ItddAmij,  &dsrah>d ; " 
nisnTne;"  -kftmySnei"  "nsKnurdi 

>nd  otlm  tna*;"  "lortrtitaof  Salar  Jong,  and 

SMeniOdebrideBi'*  " Tiwr in thaRumng Bim'dMOB 

QfNwr«ab-ihi 

"I  bsTB  obou 

JBoU;   thej  w 

devtioped  socoTding  to  ttesi 

in  tte  >  VMofftt/taa  Jbonua/p.  218,  1858."    (^t. 

BooU  alan  wyB,  "  I  hope  joa  viU  do  me  tike  kindnOM  to 

oBa  to  exchange  vitli  an  j  member  of  the  Society  tor 

■™^it**  numben  of  thetr  n  '  ..   .  *■ 

wbtt  progMM  pbotoi 

Not  omr  M  an  Barl;  m 

~''»  hu  nnteed  good  evrice  topfaotographf,  bat  i 

<dd  Mood,  we  diall  be  moit  plaued  if  anyof  oi 
.  ider*  win  lend  u  mr  of  tliar  DradnctioDa.  and  i 
will  guHaatee,  a*  qieedilr  aa  p 
-itDm  leeeiTe  ■nequmleiit 

Jf<{tar  QiU  {Indviy—A.  nogatiTe  may  be  ta 
glaM  pOMtive,  but  it  ia  aaldoin  done  to  salii 
ai  &om  nature;  Ton  will  do  wiarij  at  once  to  disan- 
tinne  Uie  praolice  of  lokiii;  oal7  pontivea  en  nlsrii 
Olaae  poabvea  an  vB7liaUe  to  injiuy ;  anddmidd  an 
mlbrtnaate  aocidMii  oocuf.  from  poflaeeaujg  no  duplt- 
jatea  jtsax  dii^poinlmeulwjll  be  great 

W.hdand. — "Howie  it  that  on  ■  pUt«  prep")^  bj 
he  raapbenj-nrap  proccee.  esaeUg  according  to  dine- 
Hoiugiem,  matever  negatiTe  oillodicai  I  maj  oae. 
the  fl£n  imuatBLi  breake  ?    (I  am  very  oaMol  in 


tiiattb(7ifaaUiii 


A.  L.  (Dublin).— fhe  aperainen  of  ^bm  lent  Ihraagfa 
the  poet,  and  moxili  emadied,  ii  quite  unfit  tar  a  BUae 
boiue.  If  joa  will  muitiie  a  pieoe  of  paper,  ana  put 
it  into  }roni  printing  &«me.  fou  will  looa  tee  how 
mnoh  the  light  it  obetroded  b;  puein^  through  this 
gJaw- 


LettoB  of  inquiry  to  the  Bditor  can  oiil;r  be 
tbroogfa  tim  medium  of  Aniwers  to  Correepondenta. 


AU  Commnnicationi  for  the  Journal  iltonld  be  ad- 
dreeeed  to  tbe Editor,  at  the  Publiihen'.  Meaen.  Tatloi 
and  ?Burcu,  Bed  Lion  Court,  Fleet  fNnet,  KC 
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Iv  our  Number  for  October  last,  it  was  an- 
noimced  that  it  had  been  determined  by  the 
Coimcil  of  the  Photographic  Society  that  this 
Joarnal  should  appear  twice  a  month  during 
the  period  of  the  Meetings  of  the  Societies;  and 
In  accordance  with  that  resolution  seyen  addi- 
tional Numbers  have  been  issued. 

The  attention  of  the  Council  has  been  called 
to  the  fact  that  the  old  day  of  publication,  the 
21st,  is  considered  a  very  inconvenient  period 
for  the  issue  of  any  serial ;  and  therefore  our 
fature  Numbers  will  bo  published  regularly  on 
the  15th  of  each  month,  commencing  on  the 
15th  of  June  next. 


lir  the  rear  and  on  the  outskirts  of  every  army 
there  lurk  a  lawless  band  of  rogues  and  vaga- 
bonds, to  whom  a  victory  achieved  represents 
only  an  opportunity  for  pillage  and  murder. 
8nch  human  vultures,  Who  only  wage  war  that 
they  may  snatch  the  wages  of  iniquity,  and  who 
bring  disgrace  on  better  men  by  tiieir  foul  mis- 
use of  the  arms  they  bear,  infest  other  armies 
than  those  that  do  battle  by  the  sword.  The 
ranks  of  literature,  the  army  of  science,  the 
noble  brotherhood  of  art,  have  all  such  camp- 
followers, — debased  in  mind,  foul  and  iniqui- 
tons  in  piupose  and  object,  yet  ever  watchmg 
to  tain  to  their  own  vile  ends  the  triumphs 
ftdiieved  by  good  men  and  true. 

We  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  believe, 
and  consider  it  our  duty  to  mention  the  fact, 
that  at  this  present  time  there  are  a  number 
of  men  so  foul-minded  and  degraded  as  to 
«nploy  the  science  of  photography  m  pro- 
ducing stereoscopic  slides  of  tiie  filthiest  and 

TOL.  V. 


most  pruriently  indecent  kind.  A  semi-nude 
woman  with  a  beastly  leer  on  her  sodden  face, 
a  wretched  baUet-girl  with  clothing  inde- 
cently stunted,  and  objects  of  a  still  more  ob- 
jectionable kind,  all  utterly  devoid  of  artistic 
taste,  are  exposed  in  the  windows  of  even  re- 
spectable shops  as  the  proper  sort  of  aliment 
wherewith  to  feed  the  public  taste  for  art; 
such  are  the  productions  that  these  miserable 
panders  to  the  under-current  of  vice  that  lurks 
in  every  man's  mind,  offer  as  a  substitute 
for 

**  the  pleasures 
That  fancy  can  beget  in  youthful  minds." 

Can  it  be  wondered  at,  that  in  many  decent 
households  the  stereoscope  is  looked  on  as  an 
objectionable  instrmnent,  when  there  is  a 
chance  that  the  search  for  new  and  interesting 
slides  may  disclose  to  the  customer  (perchance 
a  young  girl  or  boy)  such  filthy  objects  as 
those  alluded  to.  It  is  surely  time  that  some 
stringent  measures  should  be  taken  to  punish 
the  men  who  make  a  traffic  of  such  things.  The 
purpose  of  all  art  is  to  elevate  the  taste,  and  to 
refine  instead  of  degrading  '<  the  unpolluted 
temple  of  the  mind."  Here,  then,  is  a  definite 
line  by  which  to  distinguish  the  beautiM  ren- 
derings of  classic  statuary  from  infamous  pro- 
ductions that  cast  a  slur  on  the  photographic  art. 
And  as  to  any  bombast  concerning  the  freedom 
of  art,  we  opine  that  the  class  of  men  who 
might  protest  against  the  interference  we  sug- 
gest as  needful  would  be  little  likely  to  gain 
much  S3rmpathy,  whether  producers  or  buyers 
of  these  obnoxious  slides.  That  those  who 
produce  such  things  are  the  veriest  foul  scum 
which  ever  disgraced  the  name  of  himianity 
and  degraded  the  name  of  art,  we  need  no 
other  evidence  than  their  own  works  to  prove. 
And  the  purchasers  of  these  filthy  slides  are,  if 
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pQB8ible,8till  more  deBpicable,  miserable  yitiated 
creatares,  whose  youth  is  old  in  vioe,  who  think 
ihey  are  witty  when  they  are  only  blasphemous, 
and  fdnny  when  they  are  only  obscene ;  horrible 
old  satyrs,  who  having  liyed  £Bist  lives,  go  fast 
to  their  graves,  and  l^m  too  late  that  vice  is 
the  most  exacting  of  nsurers  ;«-*these  form  for 
the  most  part  the  purchasers  of  such  commo- 
dities, who  make  the  trade  worth  pursuing. 
To  one  of  these  classes  may  be  ref eired  every 
buyer  of  these  filthy  slides ;  and  this  the  sellers 
of  them  well  know.  As  regards  the  wretched 
creatures  represented,  who  must  know  that  the 
same  faithful  art  which  records  their  disgrace 
will  ali^  perpetuate  their  likenesses  with  the 
brand  of  in&my  on  the  brow,  it  may  well  be 
wondered  who  these  can  be.  We  are  unwilling 
to  believe  that  any  woman  can  be  so  lost  in 
hope  of  a  future,  when  such  portraiture  may 
prove  to  her  a  shame,  as  to  so  degrade  herself 
JbgTf  her  own  free  will|  and  oaa  only  suppose  that 
tbeie  miserable  women  ai^  the  wives  andsistevs 
of  the  photographeFB  themselvfis,  dn^;ged  down 
by  their  vile  companionship  into  such  low 
l9)6jplbs  of  nbamolriMTPfii 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOdETT  OP 
SCOTLAND. 

May  10, 1869. 
W.  Scott  Elliot,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  pveoedifig  Meeting  were 
Xipad  and  approved. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  balloted  for 
fmd  elected  ordinary  Members  of  the  Society : — 
Popt.  Johnstons  Stewabt,  Mr.  B.  E.  Cxjbwbn. 
'  Prof.  Gboboe  Wilson  read  a  paper  "On 
oertun  Actinic  Pluenomena  connected  with 
Photography." 

Oi»  DryneiB,  Darknsss,  and  Coldnem  as  means 

ofprss&rvmg  Photographs  fircm  Fadhg. 

By  ^rof.  GaoBeE  Whjson. 

I  NEED  not  tell  the  Artist-members  of  the 
Sodety,  that  too  often  the  beautiful  pictures 
produced  by  light  turn  out  dissolving  views ; 
nor  that  it  is  still  a  vexed  question  whether 
any  photograph  can  be  coniddered  as  perma- 
nent in  the  sense  that  an  engraving  or  piece 
of  letter-press  printing  is. 

That  this  question  will  yet  be  answered 
ftilly  in  the  affirmative,  I  entertain  no  doubt. 
Ky  present  object  is  to  contiibute  in  one  di- 
rection to  the  solution  of  this  important  pro- 
lllem,  by  showing  the  Society  tiie  result  of 
eertsin  experiments  which  have  been  in  pro- 
gress, some  fbr  eight,  others  for  twelve  yeacs. 

The  object  of  tiiese  trials  was  not  to  solve 


any  question  in  photography,  but  to  throw 
light  on  the  theory  of  bleaching,  and  on  a  pro- 
blem in  chemical  science.  The  results,  as  af- 
fecting the  two  latter  points,  did  not  imply 
the  prolongation  of  the  experiment  over  a  very 
lengthened  period,  and  were  successively  pub- 
lished in  1848*  and  in  1650t.  The  spe- 
cimens, however,  were  preserved,  and  I  now 
show  them  to  the  Society  as  illustrations  of 
the  important  part  which  moisture  and  light 
play  in  inducing  and  accelerating  chemical 
change ;  and  conversely,  the  value  of  dryness 
and  darkness  in  arresting  or  postponing  che- 
mical change. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  treat  the  subject 
deductively,  and  to  begin  with  moisture.  Chlo- 
rine gas  is  known  to  bleach  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal colouring  matters  almost  instantaneously. 
It  does  so,  however,  only  when  accompanied 
by  moisture.  After  many  failures,  I  foimd 
it  possible  to  dry  this  gas,  aa  well  as  cdonred 
papers,  so  perfectly  that  a  stream  of  desiccated 
chlorine  might  be  sent  for  five  minutes  over 
desiccated  paper  without  seiUlUy  bleaehbtigit, 
idiiLBt,  if  moistuie  wexB  pvasent^  WesAmg 
oocnned  in  a  aeecmd*  Moreover,  when  dij 
litmus-paper  was  shut  up  in  a  sealed  f^sm 
tube  containing  dry  chlorine,  after  five  mi- 
nutes' exposure  to  a  current  of  the  gas,  and 
the  tabe  was  put  aside  in  a  shot  eupboaid  for 
ei|^t  months  and  a  half,  no  hleaehing  oo^ 
cnrred.  This  eameriment  was  eommenoed  ia 
July  1847,  and  I  now  show  the  Society  the 
tube  in  May  1859,  nearly  twelve  years  having 
elapsed  since  blue  and  red  litmns-paper  were 
shut  up  in  chlorine.  Even  now,  althoni^ 
free  chlorine  can  be  seen  in  the  tube,  tbfl 
papers  retain,  though  not  completely,  their 
colour.  Here,  then,  by  excluding  water,  the 
most  energetic  bleacber  known  has  been  ren- 
dered powerless,  or  nearly  so,  for  about  twelve 
years. 

At  the  same  time,  and  in  exactly  similar 
circumstances,  a  seccmd  tube  containing  dxy 
chlorine  was  treated  as  the  fint  had  been  up 
to  the  sealing  of  the  tube.  Thereafter,  how- 
ever, instead  of  being  shut  up  in  a  cnpboaid, 
it  was  hungup  at  a  western  '«andow  and  freely 
exposed  to  the  light. 

Here  it  remained  from  July  30,  1847,  to 
September  17th  of  the  same  year,  during  which 
it  was  not  visited  or  seen  by  any  one.  At  the 
end  of  that  period  it  was  found,  as  I  now  show 
it  to  the  Society,  with  the  colour  totally  gpi^» 
the  paper  appearing  perfectly  white.  How 
short  a  period  had  sufficed  for  this  actinic 
bleaching  I  had  no  means  of  judging :  but 

»  Tra1iMi1tioiMoflh0Bo7.8DO.Edm..  1846, ''te 
Action  of  the  D17  CKhim  on  Colonring  ]lsttan>" 
t  Brit  Amoo.  Bep.  for  1850. 
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Jeis  ihiia  six  weeks  of  sunlight  Lave  been  suf- 
ftcie&t  to  develope  the  bleaching  power  of 
ohlonse ;  whilst,  eogteris  paribuiy  this  power 
has  remained  dormant  during  nearly  twelve 
yeaa  of  darkness.  The  contrast  between  the 
\m>  tubes  would  doubtless  have  been  still  more 
striking,  had  the  first  been  preserved  unin* 
taanittingly  m  darkness.  It  has  often,  how- 
ew,  been  taken  out  of  its  receptacle,  which 
w»  odIj  in  partial  shade,  and  exposed  to  in- 
direet  light  for  hours  together.  This  has  oc- 
emred  once  at  least  every  year  since  the  ex- 
pariaientwaB  commenced,  and  sometimes  more 
nBgofiBtly.  In  this  way  actinio  action  has 
been  free  to  occur,  and  to  this  I  attribute  the 
paitial  bleaching  that  has  ha|^;>ened.  As  it  is, 
hoirever,  the  result  is  sufflciently  striking. 
Wetchloime  bleaches  in  a  second;  dry  acti- 
lixed  chlorine  bleaches  in  four  or  six  weeks ; 
diy  unactinized  does  not  bleach  folly  in  twelve 
yeais. 

I  have  not  always  found  actinic«chlorine 
bleafChiag  proceed  so  rapidly.  The  apparently 
{ngile  cdouring  mattera  of  some  pltmts,  such 
as  that  in  the  petals  of  the  common  wall- 
flower, have  resi^bed  for  months  the  bleaching 
aetion  of  actinized  dry  chlorine.  This  fact 
itill  farther  illustrates  the  effect  of  dryness  in 
azrating  actinic  action,  and  how  much  we 
afarays  gain,  in  the  way  of  preventing  chemical 
duoige,  by  withdrawing  moisture.  All  the 
bets  mentioiied,  moreover,  have  a  direct  bear- 
ing en  the  wet  and  dry  collodion  processes  and 
other  photographic  devices ;  for  tiie  habitudes 
of  the  other  chemicals  used  by  the  photo- 
grapher axe  similar  to  those  of  dilorine,  espe- 
pBoally  in  the  case  of  such  as  are  analogous ; 
and  though  the  dryness  of  dry  collodion,  ex.gr,, 
is  very  £^  £rom  absolute,  stiU  it  is  sufficient  to 
make  a  material  difference  between  the  rate  of 
chemical  change  in  the  wet  and  dry  processes. 
I  made  a  similar  series  of  experiments  witii 
tba  acid  gases,  namely  carbonic  acid,  sul- 
pkoroiw  add,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
hydrochloric  add,  so  £»*  as  moisture  is  con- 
otmsd.  The  whole  of  the  gases  in  question 
vera  found  to  lose.theix  power  to  redden  vege- 
taUe  blues,  and  change  to  yellow  vegetable 
biuwns  by  d^ffivation  of  moLsture.  Even 
bydiochloric  add,  the  typical  add  of  modem 
r*-ihe  add,  as  it  were,  j>ar  eocceUenee, 


Sodety,  will  amply  illustrate.  This  ultimate 
result  was  doubtless  due,  as  I  have  shown 
elsewhere,  to  the  extraction  of  the  elements  of 
water  from  the  coloured  paper,  and  the  com- 
bination of  the  hydrochloric  add  with  theseiy 
leaving  the  characteristic  carbonaceous  sub- 
stance which  remains  when  paper  (consisting^ 
as  it  does,  of  water  and  charcoal)  is  largely 
deprived  of  the  former. 

The  much  less  energetic  add  gases,  carbonic 
add,  sulphurous  add,  and  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, were  easily  deprived  of  moisture,  and  in 
the  lapse  ai  a  year  had  not  markedly — I  may 
say,  had  not  sensibly — acted  on  the  colours  ex- 
posed to  them.  And  even  now  (as  the  tubes 
sealed  in  April  1848,  which  I  show  to  the 
Sodety,  will  illustrate),  eleven  years  of  con«» 
tiguity,  unaccompanied  by  exposure  to  faU  sun- 
light, but  not  spent  in  utter  darkness,  have  not 
enabled  one  of  these  gases  to  make  more  than 
the  feeblest  impresdon  on  the  sharer  of  its  long 
captivity. 

In  the  summer  of  1850,  in  antidpation  at 
the  Meeting  of  the  British  Assodatioa  in 
Edinburgh,  I  made  a  series  of  experiments  on 
the  compound  gases  I  have  named,  with  special 
reference  to  the  power  of  light,  in  the  absence 
of  moisture,  to  exalt  their  chemical  action  on 
organic  coloured  bodies. 

Hydrochloric  add,  for  reasons  which  wiS 
be  apparent  to  all,  was  exduded  from  trial. 
The  gases  actually  employed  were  carbonic 
add,  sulphurous  acid,  a  mixture  of  both  adds^ 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  I  took  the  oppor-* 
tunity  also  of  repeating  some  of  the  experi- 
ments on  chlorine. 

In  these  experiments  the  tubes  which  1 
show  the  Society  had  each  within  it  a 
slender  glass  spike  or  wire  occupying  itd 
length,  on  whidi  were  impaled  squares  of 
coloured  paper  of  various  tints.  After  thorough 
dedccation  of  these  papers,  and  transmission 
over  them  of  the  dedccated  gases,  the  tubes 
were  hermetically  sealed  whilst  full  of  gas, 
and  thereafter  hung  up  for  about  three  mcmths 
(namely,  during  May,  June,  and  July,  1850) 
in  the  open  air  fiu^ing  the  south. 

With  the  exception  of  the  chlorine  tuhet^ 

sunlight  or  actinic  influence  fought  in  vain 

against  the  absence  of  moisture.    The  andent 

axiom,  ''Corpora   non   agunt   md   sohitaj** 

could,    tiiough   only  with  great   labour,  be  I  proved  true ;  and  even  now,  after  the  lapse  of 


lobbed  by  perfect  dedccation  of  all  power  to 
ledden  Ukns,  even  when  driven  over  them  in 
a  rapid  stream  foft  five  minutes. 

when,  Ikowever,  the  dry  add  was  shut  up 
inth  dry  bine  litmus-paper,  the  latter  slowly 
begin  to  beosonf  pur]^  then  red,  and  finally 
t^thMjrVlBtk  itym  duffting,  asthe  spedomens 
seeded  eleven  years  ago,  ii^ch  I  diow  t^e 


nine  years,  there  is  net  a  single  tube  whidii 
shows  fully  the  characteristic  action  of  thd 
compound  gas  which  it  contains.  After  fheir 
three  months'  insolation  they  were  put  aside,— 
neither  consigned  to  darkness  nor  exposed  to 
meridian  sunshine^  but  treatecl  veiy  mnfih  ai 
drawings  in  a  portfolio  are,  oecadenally  haa* 
died  in  open  day,  more  frequently  left  in  th6 
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shade.  I  find  on  looking  at  them  today^  that 
the  snlphuTons  acid  and  the  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen have  in  the  end  exerted  a  sensible,  but 
feeble  action,  as  the  specimens  before  you 
illustrate.  Carbonic  acid  is  far  less  marked  in 
its  influence,  but  is  not  altogether  powerless, 
as  the  tube  I  show  jou  flUed  with  that  gas 
eleven  years  ago  will  demonstrate.  There  is 
no  reddening  of  the  paper ;  but  there  is  a  visi- 
ble amount  of  bleaching,  which  I  cannot  refuse 
to  set  down  to  the  action  of  the  gas. 

The  gases  which  I  have  named  are  those 
which,  as  present  in  town  atmospheres,  prove 
most  injurious  to  all  objects  within  their  range 
liable  to  suffer  from  the  action  of  acids.  The 
experiments,  however,  were  not  made  with 
any  view  to  test  atmospheric  influences ;  and 
the  legitimate  conclusions  which  they  justify 
are  therefore  all  the  more  trustworthy. 

I  need  not  uige  that  if  the  prejudicial  gases 
of  the  atmosphere — ^those,  namely,  which  are 
prematurely  crumbling  our  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, corroding  our  tel^praph  wires,  destroying 
our  libraries,  tarnishing  our  jewels,  wasting  our 
textile  tissues  of  all  kinds,  and  sapping  our 
individual  health,  besides  spoiling  our  photo- 
graphs— can  be  rendered  innocuous,  or  nearly 
BO,  even  in  their  most  concentrated  condition, 
by  drying  them,  the  exclusion  of  moisture 
fiEt>m  photographs  will  certainly  greatly  con- 
duce to  their  preservation  from  change  under 
less  trying  dry  atmospheres. 

I  would  suggest  accordingly,  that  photo- 
graphs, whether  on  paper,  glass,  metal,  or 
other  material,  should,  before  framing,  be  ren- 
dered thoroughly  dry,  and  should  thereafter  be 
enclosed  in  air-tight  frames.  Starch,  gum, 
paste,  glue,  gelatine,  and  the  like  hygroscopic 
substances  liable  to  mould,  ferment,  or  decay, 
are  much  less  suitable  for  mounting  photo- 
graphs or  cementing  together  surfaces  and 
edges,  than  the  much  less  alterable  resins  and 
other  solid  hydrocarbons  soluble  in  alcohol, 
turpentine,  naphtha,  and  analogous  non-aque- 
ous liquids.  Many  of  the  varnishes  at  present 
employed  by  the  photographer  for  other  pur- 
poses would  usefiilly  replace  the  paste  used 
for  mounting  paper  positives,  and  would  be 
little  more  costly.  Li  the  case  of  valuable 
photographs,  the  difference  in  price  would  cer- 
tainly not  be  worth  consideration.  An  addi- 
tional guarantee  against  change  would  be  fur- 
nished by  the  exclusion  of  air,  or  rather  by  the 
substitution  of  the  highly  indifferent  nitrogen 
for  it. 

So  far,  again,  as  negatives  are  conoemedy  they 
oould  probably  be  most  conveniently  preserved 
from  change  in  an  air-tight  opaque  box  or  cham- 
ber with  a  fSalse  or  perforated  bottom,  containing 
in  the  space  between  the  grating  and  the  true  I 


bottom  a  drying  or  desiccating  agent,  such  as 
fragments  of  fbsed  chloride  of  cdcium,  fused 
carbonate  of  potash,  pumice-stone  soaked  in  oil 
of  vitriol,  or  even  unslaked  lime.  The  box,  of 
course,  should  have  a  close-fitting  lid  or  oover, 
giving  access  to  the  interior  when  partictQar 
negatives  require  to  be  withdrawn  and  the 
desiccators  need  renewal. 

My  experiments  did  not  include  any  direct 
observations  on  the  influence  of  heat  in  pro- 
moting chemical  change ;  but  those  made  in  the 
summer  of  1860  implied  exposure  of  the  sealed 
tubes  and  their  contents  to  sun-heat  as  well  as  to 
sun-light.  The  acceleration  of  chemical  change 
by  heat  is  familiar  to  all.    As  a  fresh  illustra- 
tion of  the  fact,  I  may  call  the  attention  of  the 
Society  to  a  well-known  process  in  calico- 
printing  called  "  aging f^  wluch  consists  in  ex- 
posing to  the  air  cottons  charged  with  salts  of 
iron  or  alumina,  till  these  are  chemically  altered 
and  combined  with  the  textile  tissue.    The 
aging  has  hitherto  occupied  a  week  or  there- 
abouts ;  but  Mr.  Walter  C^um,  of  Glasgow,  who 
is  as  remarkable  for  his  knowledge,  of  chemical 
science  as  for  his  ingenuity  and  success  in  ap- 
plying it  to  practice,  recently  showed  me  the 
process  of  aging  completed  in  one  day.    This 
striking  acceleration  of  chemical  change  is 
brought  about  simply  by  substituting  hot  moi^ 
air  for  that  which  was  cold  and  £7.    Con- 
versely, coldness  adds  to  dryness  and  darkness 
an  additional  element  of  conservation.    Yaln- 
able  photographs  theroforo  should  not  be  sos- 
pended  against  heated  chimneys  or  hot-air 
flues,  neitiier  should  they  be  exposed  to  the 
full  blaze  of  the  sun.    Negatives  should  be 
preserved  in  rooms  at  a  low  temperature. 

There  is  nothing  novel,  it  will  be  observed, 
in  these  recommendations,  which  only  the  soli- 
citation of  your  able  Secrotary  has  induced  me 
to  bring  before  you.  The  only  novelty  is  in 
the  text  from  which  they  are  now  urged. 
That  heat,  light,  and  moisture  are  great  pro- 
moters of  chemical  change  has  been  known 
from  the  earliest  times.  I  only  claim  to  have 
shown,  by  experiments  spread  over  many  years, 
that  by  the  exclusion  of  all  three,  fragile 
paper  and  colouring  matters  can  be  preserved 
frx>ni  destruction  in  circumstances  more  perilous 
than  photographs  will  encounter  if  similarly 
defended  in  a  limited  atmosphere  of  air  or 
nitrogen.  We  may  hope  therefore  to  save  our 
sun-pictures  from  fading. 

Mr.  Tmrvr  felt  mae  that  the  Meeting  would  agree 
witib  him,  that  the  paper  just  read  waa  of  the  reej 
highest  importanoe  to  photographers.  The  influenoe 
of  moisture  in  causing  phot^raphs  to  fade  waa  very 
decided.  While  he  had  not  the  least  fear  of  the  fate 
of  any  photographs  supplied  hy  him  to  those  residing 
in  town,  he  confessed  it  was  with  fear  of  the  result  thai 
he  inquired  after  the  permanence  of  tho^e  he  supplied 
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to  people  in  the  oountary,  on  aooount  of  the  ^raater 
dunpneH  of  the  walls  of  oountrr^hoiuei,  which  in 
lome  caies  was  so  grat  that  a  hadfy-fixed  photograph 
would,  in  such  a  situation,  begin  to  fade  in  a  iew 
weeks.  He  then  detailed  some  experiments  oorrobora- 
tiTeoftfait. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Tatloh  referred  to  the  sobjeot  of  moistore 
sf&etinff  the  keeping  qualities  of  excited  chlorinated 
pspers  n>r  poeitiye  printing,  stating  that  droumstanoes 
often  prevented  the  amateur  from  printing  until  weeks 
had  etvpaed.  after  sensitizing,  when  of  course  the  paper 
had  much  deteriorated.  On  the  supposition  that 
moirture  was  the  cause  of  such  deterioration,  he  asked 
if  Erof.  Wilson  could  suggest  any  other  or  better  way 
of  makinff  these  papers  S»gp  than  the  one  recently  in- 
trodooed  by  the  French,  viz.  endosinff  them  in  a  dry 
air-tight  box  along  with  fused  chloride  of  calcium,  or 
other  substance  possessing  equal  affinity  for  moisture. 

Prof.  Wilson  said,  that  although  he  had  not  par- 
ticularly studied  this  branch  of  the  subpect,  he  had  no 
doubt  a  case  of  this  kind,  with  chloride  of  calcium 
present,  would  very  much  prolong  the  time  of  keeping 
of  sensitiye  papers. 

On  the  motiozL  of  Sheriff  Cay,  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  given  to  Prof.  Wilsok  for  his 
commiiiiication. 

The  Hoir.  Segbetaby  read  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Thoxas  Kodgeb,  '*  On  a  nsofdl  application  of 
Gljceiine  in  the  Collodion  Process." 

A  discussion  followed  on  the  subject  of  the 
paper,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  were 
given  to  Mr.  Bodger. 


On  a  Useful  AppUcaticn  of  Glycerine  in  the 


with  others  of  a  similar  character,  by  the  use 
of  glycerine  in  the  manner  presently  to  bo 
described,  can  be  easily  overcome. 

Before,  however,  giving  the  short  detail  of 
how  glycerine  should  be  used  for  this  purpose, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  say  (for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  have  not  followed  the  collodion 
process  much)  that  the  operations  of  intensi-i 
fying  and  fixing  can  only  be  very  unsatisfactorily 
accomplished  after  the  plate  has  once  been 
allowed  to  become  dry ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
that  these  operations  will  be  attended  with 
considerable  risk  to  the  safety  of  the  film 
bearing  the  image,  as  very  often  it  will  burst 
off  the  glass  in  drying,  or  dry  irregularly  the 
second  time. 

The  picture  having  been  taken,  and  developed, 
we  will  suppose,  with  the  sulphate  of  iron 
developer,  it  will,  in  nine  times  out  of  ten, 
reqmre  to  be  intensified  to  the  pitch  requisite 
for  giving  a  good  copy,  by  any  one  of  the 
methods  which  have  been  often  proposed. 

The  operation  of  giving  intensily  is,  as  you  will 
easily  suppose,  one  of  importance,  and  requiring 
to  be  done  with  great  caution  and  care.  Now, 
by  the  method  which  I  have  to  bring  under 
your  notice,  should  time  or  convenience  not 
permit  the  immediate  finishing  of  the  picture, 
it  will  only  be  necessary  to  give  the  surface  of 
the  plate  a  slight  drain,  and  then  a  coating  of 


CoUodion  Process,    By  "Kr,  Thomas  Bodoeb,  glycerine  and  water,  of  the  same  consistency  as 
"  '^ '     '     "  ordinary  collodion,  and  applied  in  like  manner ; 

and  after  this  coating  with  glycerine,  the  film 
will  be  found  to  remain  in  a  perfect  state  for 


of  St.  Andrews. 

[Bead  May  10, 1859.] 

I SAVS  much  pleasure  in  adding  to  the  stock  of 
practical  knowledge  in  our  art  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  substance  Glycerine,  which  I  find  to 
be  of  much  value  as  an  application  to  the 
collodion  film,  after  partial  or  entire  develop- 
ment of  the  negative  image,  to  keep  it  for  an 
indefinite  time  in  so  damp  a  state  as  to  be 
suitable  for  subsequent  treatment. 

The  photographer  is  often  placed  in  circum- 
stances when  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  economize 
ihe  best  part  of  the  day  in  the  actual  taking  of 
pictures.  Or  he  may  be  supplied  with  a  limited 
quantify  of  water  (supposing  him  to  have  com- 
pleted the  development)  for  the  thorough 
finishiTig  of  the  plate.  Or,  what  is  of  more 
consequence,  he  may  spend  valuable  time  and 
material  in  finishing  off-hand  what  he  has  great 
doubts  of  proving  only  a  very  unsatisfactory 
result.  Moreover  he  is  very  likely,  in  h» 
anxiety  to  save  time,  to  hurry  the  devcJopment 
mcautLOUsly,  and  so  destroy,  to  all  intents  and 
pQipoees,  what  otherwise  might  have  been 
very  fine  pictures. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  ordinary  everyday 
disadvantages  of  the  wet-coUodion  process  as  it 
has  commonly  to  be  conducted.    Now  tiiese. 


any  kind  of  further  treatment,  even  for  weeks 
or  months. 

Should  the  operator  intend  to  give  intensity 
to  his  iron-developed  picture  at  his  leisure,  by 
the  use  of  pyrogaUic  acid  and  nitrate  of  silver, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  it  from  getting 
light ;  and  before  proceeding  to  darken  it,  it 
will  also  be  necessary  to  wadk  off  the  glycerine 
from  the  surface. 

If,  however,  intensity  is  meant  to  be  ob- 
tained by  employing  sulphate  of  iron  and  ni- 
trate of  silver,  after  the  iodide  of  silver  has 
been  removed  from  the  film,  there  will  be  no 
necessity  to  keep  the  picture  from  light  after 
applying  the  glycerine. 

Glycerine  is  equally  efficacious  in  keeping 
the  film  in  a  thoroughly  damp  state  after  the 
picture  is  fixed  as  before  it  has  been  fixed. 
Indeed,  I  have  found  it  advisable,  when  plenty 
of  water  was  at  hand,  and  when  I  wished  to 
obtain  intensity  by  the  last-mentioned  method, 
to  fix  hrfore  applying  it,  as,  besides  the  pro- 
priety of  doing  so,  the  success  or  non-success 
of  the  picture  is,  by  this  method^  more  appa- 
rent, espedally  if  it  is  a  portrait. 
I  am  confident  that  in  landscape  photo«* 
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graphy  with  the  wet-collodion  process,  and  with 
fi  tent  or  other  contrivance,  the  uao  of  this 
sahstance  will  he  found  of  great  advantage  far 
ohviating  the  neceseitj  of  immediate  fixing 
after  devebpment,  or  for  deferring  the  deve- 
lopment for  a  short  time.  Half  an  hour  often 
would  he  of  great  service ;  and  hj  the  use  of 
an  arrangement  of  frames  or  slips  for  holding 
fresh  plates,  so  as  to  avoid  their  heing  rufied 
or  torn,  this  can  he  easily  managed. 

I  am  quite  aware  of  glycerine  having  heen 
recommended  and  employed  long  ago  for  keep* 
ing  the  fresh  plate  from  drying,  and  so  losing 
its  sensitiveness.'^  No  great  reliance,  however, 
is  to  he  placed  upon  it  for  this  purpose  ^-*-not  on 
accoimt  of  its  permitting  the  plate  to  become 
dry,  but  because  it  has  the  tendency  under  cer- 
tain conditions  to  reduce  spontaneously  the 
salts  of  silver* 

I  am  not  aware,  however,  of  this  substance 
having  been  applied  for  the  purposes  I  have 
described,  or  that  the  necessity  for  it  has  ever 
been  urged  for  such ;  but  I  can  bear  testimony 
to  the  comfort  and  ease  of  mind  I  have  re^ 
ceived  from  its  extensive  use  for  more  than  a 
year  past. 

The  want  of  glycerine  may  be  supplied, 
though  not  altogether  satisfactorily,  by  a  solu- 
tion of  honey  in  water,  or  by  solutions  of  the 
nitrates  of  magnesia  or  zino. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  this  Society,  a  paper 
was  communicated  by  Mr.  Sang  containing 
much  valuable  information,  the  result  of  ex- 
periments concerning  vamishep  and  other  means 
for  protecting  the  negative  picture  from  injury 
in  transferring. 

I  read  the  article  with  much  interest;  but 
in  respect  to  the  employment  of  a  solution  of 
gum-arabic  for  coating  the  newly-taken  nega*- 
tive,  I  must  sav  that  I  cannot  agree  with  hiyri 
in  his  depreciatoxy  remarks  upon  its  use. 

I  inspected  many  of  my  negatives  shortly 
i^r  reading  his  paper,  and  £)und  that  several 
which  had  been  simply  coated  with  mucilage 
of  gum-arabic  two  years  before  were  in  per- 
fect preservation  in  all  respects,  although 
printed  from  repeatedly  during  that  period. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  their  having  been 
kept  in  the  upper  part  of  a  house  was  greatly 
in  their  favour  as  regards  their  perfect  pre- 
servation. 

I  consider  that  the  thorough  cleansing  from 
the  fixing  solutions,  whether  cyanide  of  potas- 

*  In  vol.  ii.  of  the  Photographic  Journal,  p.  273, 
will  be  found  a  reference  to  the  use  of  glycerine  by 
Mr.  Llewelyn.  Mr.  H.  Pollock  also  conducted  many 
experiments  gome  jcam  aiuoe  on  the  utility  of  glyce- 
rine as  a  nreecrrative  agent,  but  we  are  not  aware  that 
.  their  ^ults  vere  publi^ied* 


slum  or  hyposulphite  of  soda,  haa  much  to  do 
with  the  stability  of  the  £lm ;  for  I  have  repeat-* 
edly  observed  that  the  film  has  crumbled  off  the 
glass,  even  though  strongly  varnished,  when  it 
has  not  happened  to  be  thoroughly  freed  from 
all  traces  of  those  agents. 

The  use  of  mucilage  of  gum-arabic,  or  any 
other  gum  which  will  diy  hard,  affords  great 
facility  for  safely  ascertaining  which  of  two 
or  three  negatives  of  one  object  is  the  best, 
without  the  disadvantage  of  covering  all  with  a 
gum-resinous  varnish,  which  cannot  be  readily 
removed  from  the  glass  so  as  to  render  it  again 
available  without  risk  of  scratching.  I  find  it 
worth  my  while  to  coat  every  picture  with 
mucHage  as  soon  as  it  is  washed,  and  before  it 
dries,  and  certainly  to  coat  it  afterwards  with 
good  negative  vanush  when  that  is  desirable. 

These  remarks,  both  on  the  use  and  appli- 
cation of  glycerine  and  gum^arabio,  I  hope 
will  not  only  be  interesting,  but  also  useftd  to 
many  who  follow  the  wet-collodion  procoBS,  and 
who  have  not  previously  employed  these  sub- 
stances. I  am  at  leajst  frilly  persuaded  of  their 
advantages,  and  feel  myself,  Genttemen,  highly 
honoured  by  being  permitted  to  bring  them 
before  your  notice.  The  Society  then  adjourned 
till  November. 

Stereoscopic  representatum  of  JMnt  as  it  o^« 
peare  when,  viewed  with  both  eyes  throw/h 
Double-refracting  Spar*,    By  H.  W*  Dove. 

Ik  the  Report  of  the  Academy,  1858,  p.  315, 
and  Fogg.  'Ann.'  vol.  civ.  p.  329, 1  have  stated 
that  if  a  plane  drawing  be  regarded  with  both 
eyes  through  a  crystal  of  calc-spar,  one  imago 
appears  elevated  considerably  above  the  other, 
while  if  it  be  regarded  with  one  eye,  the  two 
images  appear  to  lie  in  the  same  plane.  Aa 
the  reason  for  the  elevation  in  the  former  cose 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  different  refraction  of 
the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  phsenomcnon  in  the 
calc-spar  would  be  reproduced  stereosoopically 
if  the  double  refraction  were  represented  by  a 
double  impression,  the  different  refraction  of 
the  two  rays  being  represented  by  a  shifting 
of  the  repeated  Ime  towards  the  first  lino. 
The  six  top  lines  of  Slide  I.  that  accompanies 
this,  when  regarded  in  the  stereoscope,  oispl&y 
this  phsBuomenon  in  a  striking  manner;  the 
last  line  relates  to  the  following  paper. 

If,  in  a  stereoscope,  the  drawing  designed  fi)r 
the  right  eye  be  substituted  for  that  for  the 
left,  and  vice  versd,  the  convex  relief  becomes 
concave.  It  is  obvious  that  if  it  be  desired  to 
render  this  change  visible,  if,  for  instance,  in 

*  We  aro  indebted  to  Dr.  Francis  tor  Uie  above 
oonpiu^Cfktion,  tho  oopyrighi  of  vjuvb  is  itMCtecl 
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Stereoscopic  representation  of 
Stereoscopic  representation  of 
letter-press  viewed  binocularly 
letter-press  viewed  binocularly 
through  Iceland  spar, 
through  Iceland  spar. 

Stereoscopic  representation  of 
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Stereoscopic  representation  of 

Dove. 
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through  Iceland  spar, 
through  Iceland  spar. 
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tiio  case  of  a  tronoated  pyramid,  we  wkh  to 
observe  the  passage  of  the  sectional  suifaoe 
through  the  base,  the  change  must  bo  so  ma- 
naged that,  during  the  period  in  which  it  takes 
place,  both  projections  may  remam  in  the  field 
of  view.  Tiaa  can  be  effected  most  simply,  if 
a  drawing  be  regarded  with  one  eye  naked  and 
with  the  other  through  a  reflecting  prism,  and 
at  the  same  time  be  turned  through  an  angle 
of  180^.  I  have  described  this  in  the  Eeport, 
1851,  p.  249,  and  Pogg.  *  Ann.'  vol.  Ixxxiii. 
p.  185.  If  it  be  desired  to  apply  this  principle 
to  an  ordinary  lens-  or  prism-stereoscope,  it  ia 
only  necessary  to  fasten  the  two  drawings  to 
equal  rotating  circles,  and  to  set  them  turning 
by  means  of  cross  strings.  As  the  pluenome- 
non  announced  by  me  has  since  been  exhibited 
by  many  physidsts,  it  is  possible  that  this  con- 
trivance also  has  been  thought  of.  The  last 
modification,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Henry  Halske*,  who  has  shown  that 
by  means  of  complicated  mechanism  for  moving 
both  images  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  Hne 
uniting  the  eyes,  the  motion  of  the  section  per- 
pendicularly down  upon  the  plane  of  the  draw- 
ing may  be  made  visible.  It  is,  however,  easy  to 
effect  tliis  by  the  motion  of  a  single  image.  To 
give  an  idea  of  this,  I  have  had  the  first  lines 
on  Slide  U.  so  printed,  that  now  the  odd  lines, 
instead  of  the  even  ones,  are  shifted  in.  The 
lines  that  before  appeared  in  the  stereoscope 
depressed,  now  appear  raised.  It  is  clear  that 
if  the  repeated  lines  were  made  moveable  on  a 
slide,  the  motion  perpendicularly  down  upon 
the  plane  of  the  picture  would  be  immediately 
obvious. 

As  the  double -refiracting  power  of  calc- 
spar  decreases  with  its  increasing  temperature, 
while  its  rhomboidal  form  approximates  con- 
tinually to  the  cube,  if  this  change  could  be 
carried  very  far,  the  n^afit/^Zy  double-refracting 
calc-spar,  after  passing  through  the  state  of 
single  rdBraction,  would  become  at  last  jpon- 
iively  double  re&acting,  while  the  extraordmaiy 
ray,  which  at  the  common  temperature  exhibits 
a  less  refraction  than  the  ordinary  ray,  would 
then  exhibit  a  greater  refraction.  The  experi- 
ment above-described  explains  what  would 
appear  with  relation  to  the  visible  motion  of 
an  image  seen  in  a  crystal  of  calc-spar  sub- 
jected to  a  continually  increasing  temperature. 


On  the  Application  of  the  Stereoscope  to  distin- 
guish  Prints  from  Reprints^  or  generally 
Originals  from  Copies,     By  H.  W.  Dove. 

The  considerable  degree  to  which  the  lines,  in 
the  example  which  is  printed  herewith,  appear 
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in  the  stereoscope  to  be  elevated  one  above 
another  on  a  comparatively  trifling  shifting  of 
the  lines  themselves  towards  each  other  in  a 
horizontal  direction,  shows  that  we  have  hereby 
a  means  of  rendering  strikingly  visible  the 
difference  between  prints  not  absolutely  iden-> 
tical.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  interspaces  of 
the  individual  words  are  not  absolutely  equal 
in  the  two  printed  impressions,  those  which  to 
the  naked  eye  appear  in  one  plane,  will  (in  the 
stereoscope)  rise  like  steps  one  over  another. 
The  lowest  lines  of  two  leaves  have  been  com- 
posed of  the  same  t3rpe,  without  the  compositor 
being  told  that  a  difference  was  required,  and 
yet,  although  the  difference  of  the  distance 
between  the  second  and  third  words  is  imper- 
ceptible to  the  naked  eye,  in  the  stereoscope 
the  three  words  rise  like  steps  one  over  the 
other — ^the  first  word  being  the  lowest,  the 
second  higher,  the  third  highest.  While, 
therefore,  a  second  impression  of  the  same 
sentence  appean  all  in  one  plane,  a  new  sen- 
tence, even  though  from  the  same  press,  and 
though  the  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to 
preserve  the  resemblance,  will  present  a  per- 
ceptible difference.  Whether,  also,  in  a  new 
edition  only  the  title  has  been  changed,  can  be 
easily  determined  in  the  same  manner. 

What  has  been  said  of  printing  applies  of 
course  to  copies  generally.  In  t^e  imitation 
of  paper  money  the  criterion  of  comparison  has 
always  been  the  difference  of  form.  The  pro- 
cess above  suggested  affords  a  much  surer  test. 
If,  for  instance,  a  bank  note  and  its  copy  be 
laid  side  by  side  in  the  stereoscope,  a  difference 
in  the  position  of  the  words,  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye,  becomes  inmiediately  obvious,  as 
above  mentioned,  by  an  apparent  projection 
out  of  the  plane  of  the  paper.  By  tins  means, 
also,  a  simple  and  effectual  method  is  obtained 
of  recognizing  a  copy  of  a  print  or  drawing  as 
such.  The  publication  of  tiie  process  has,  it  is 
true,  the  disadvantage  of  puttii^  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  design  to  forge  such  copies  the 
means  of  testing,  by  the  stereoscope,  how  closely 
their  work  resembles  the  original ;  but  the  dif- 
ficulty, even  with  this  assistance,  of  preserving 
a  resemblance  bordering  on  identity  is  so  great 
that  it  would  rather  have  the  effect  of  a  warn- 
ing, since  the  hope  of  succeeding  in  malqng  an 
exact  copy  is  rendered  so  remote. 

The  effect  of  dampness  on  paper  can  bo 
ascertained  by  moistening  one  of  two  proofis  of 
the  same  sentence  placed  together  in  the  stereo- 
scope. Should  there,  on  the  contrary,  be  a 
difference  between  two  proofs  of  the  same  sen- 
tence due  to  unequal  dryness,  they  may  bo 
made  to  resemble  by  wetting  both.  The  influ- 
ence of  temperature— on  copper-plates,  for  in- 
stance— ^may  be  detected  in  the  same  manner. 
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the  stereoscope  thus  playing  the  part  of  hygro- 
meter and  thermometer. 

For  the  porpose  above  explained,  either  the 
ateieoBcope  should  have  no  bottom,  bo  that  it 
may  be  placed  immediately  on  the  papers  to  be 
eomparedy  or,  in  the  place  of  the  four  perpen- 
dicular dark  edges  of  the  table  at  the  bottom, 
slits  should  be  cut,  through  which  long  strips 
of  the  proofs  to  be  compared  may  be  drawn, 
and  examined  together  piece  by  piece. 
.  If  Slides  I.  and  II.  be  placed  at  the  same 
time  in  an  ordinary  Wheatstone's  stereoscope, 
one  on  the  right  side,  the  other  on  the  left,  the 
alternate  projection  of  the  repeated  lines  is  ob- 
Tious,  and  is  of  such  a  nature  that  the  lines 
which  ia  the  one  image  are  those  that  project, 
are  those  which  in  the  other  appear  depressed : 
the  letters,  however,  hero  appear  placed  like 
type.  Those  who  find  a  difficulty  in  reading 
letters  so  placed,  may  make  use  of  a  Wheat- 
stone's  mirror-stereoscope,  together  with  my 
prism-stereosoope  with  two  prisms  (Po^. 
*  Ann.'  vol.  Ixxxiii.  p.  186.  No.  4),  whidi 
Moigno  has  called  the  stereoscope  a  reflexion 
Male,  Wheatstone  the  jneudascope.  In  order 
to  deteet  the  disHimilar  parts  of  large  plates, 
the  Wheatstone  mirror-stereoscope  must  be  so 
adapted  as  to  admit  of  plates  of  whatever  size 
may  be  desired.  This  is  easily  effected  by 
ftmiflnnig  the  reflectors,  not  between  two 
boards,  bat  to  a  single  one,  and  by  leaving 
only  the  under  groove  for  the  Support  of  the 
object,  the  upper  groove  being  omitted.  For 
the  purpose  of  reversing  the  position  of  the 
letters  which  appear  placed  like  type,  a  prism- 
stereoscope  may,  once  for  all,  be  added  to  a 
stereoscope  of  the  above  description.  If  it  be 
required  to  test  the  id^tity  of  two  sentences 
consisting  of  the  same  words  set  up  in  type,  or 
of  two  copper-plates  before  printing,  the  stereo- 
scope above  described  is  applied  at  once  to  the 
plates,  which  are  laid  aide  by  side.  In  applying 
the  mirror-stereoscope,  it  is  advisable  to  add 
two  magnifying  glasses.  If,  in  this  manner, 
means  are  afforded  to  the  physicist  of  testing 
the  equality  of  the  distances  between  lines,  so 
also  the  circumstance  that  in  a  well-forged 
bank  note  the  most  striking  differences  imme- 
diately show  themselves  may  be  cited  to  justify 
the  application  of  the  stereoscope  to  the  detec- 
tion of  false  paper  money.  It  will  then  be 
advisable  for  the  Qovemment,  if  such  a  note 
be  discovered  to  be  forged,  to  publish  the  re- 
sult of  the  stereoscopic  analysis  as  an  infallible 
means  of  detection.  If  several  .plates  are  em- 
ployed in  the  preparation  of  the  genuine  paper, 
these  must  of  course  be  treated  as  distinct  ori- 
ginals. A  copy  which  only  presents  the  slight 
difiG&renoe  whidi  results  from  the  unequal  ez- 
pvuBon  of  the  paper,  can  by  the  above  method 


be   distinguished  firom  one  absolutely  idea- 
tical. 

[In  a  fhture  Number  we  shall  refer  to  the 
importance  of  the  above  paper,  both  in  a 
scientific  and  practical  point  of  view.  The 
slides  printed  on  page  295  may  be  detached 
and  pasted  on  a  card ;  or  they  may  be  advaii'* 
tageously  seen  by  a  stereoscope  oonstrocted  oh 
the  principle  of  Bennett's,  re&ned  to  at  p*  268. 
—Ed.] 


The  Aixher  Fund. 

It  win  be  seen  from  the  following  statement, 
that  the  amount  of  the  subscriptions  coUected 
for  the  benefit  of  the  fSamily  of  the  late  Mr. 
Archer  is  very  nearly  ^740. 

Of  this  sum,  about  £98  was  received  directly 
by  the  late  Mrs.  Archer. 

Of  the  remainder,  £618  6e.  9d.  has  been  in- 
vested by  the  direction  of  the  Committee  in 
Consols,  in  the  names  of  Messrs.  Nathaniel 
Machin,  Samuel  Hanson,  Alfred  Sweeting,  and 
Roger  Fenton,  as  trustees  for  the  orphan  chil- 
dren. 

A  small  balance  remains  at  the  Bankers, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  yet  becou[ie  a  consider- 
able one;  for  there  are  several  subscriptions 
still  unpaid,  and  there  are  no  doubt  majry  pho- 
tographers, whose  names  do  not  appear  in  the 
following  list,  who  will  yet  put  on  record  their 
sense  of  obligation  to  the  late  Uj.  Archer. 

W.  J.  Nbwtoh* 
BO0ER  Fkntok. 

Subscriptions  to  the  Archer  FSmd  reeoMd 
hy  ihe  Treoiwera, 

H.M 20    0  0 

The  Photographic  Society   60    0  0 

The  Rev.  ntydd  Nicholl 20    0  0 

Henry  Vaughan 10  10  0 

Sir  W.  J.  Newton 2    2  0 

Messrs.  Hopkins  and  Williams    5    0  0 

G.DeMorgan   2    2  0 

J.ILAvlmer 2    2  0 

W.RSUbum 2    2  0 

A.FaiTo 2    2  0 

HBath 10    0  0 

R.RRedway    6    0  0 

A.  D.  Robertson    1    1  0 

E.  RTenison    6    0  0 

A.  M.  Welwood     2    00 

Sir  George  Clerk,  Bart    5    0  0 

J.G.Bergman  1    1  0 

MissMoore 10  0 

MissHardy 10  0 

R.B.Clayton    10  0 

RHoDond 5    6  0 

J.RWilliama 6    6  0 

Sir  Thomas  M.  Wilson.  Bert 2    0  0 

Coalbrook-dale  Iron  Works 2    2  0 

George  Shadbolt    2    2  0 
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Mr.Murdoch 1  1 
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PATENTS. 

Speeifieation  of  ike  Patent  granted  to  Gkouob 
Baxteb,  of  Northampton  Square,  in  the 
County  of  Middlesex,  for  Improvements  in 
Colouring  Photographic  Pictures. 

This  invention  has  for  its  object  improve- 
ments in  colouring  photographic  pictures^  and 
coQsiBts  in  combining  with  photographic  pic- 
tares  the  processes  of  intaglio  plate  and  surface 
printing,  and  also  the  processes  of  lithographic 
and  zincographic  printing,  as  a  means  of  colour- 
ing such  photographic  pictures.  For  these 
purposes,  as  many  printing  plates,  blocks,  or 
surfaces  are  prepared  as  there  are  intended  to 
be  colours  or  shades  of  colours  printed  on  a 
photographic  picture,  each  printing  block,  plate, 
oar  surface  being  prepared  in  a  suitable  manner 
to  print  a  portion  of  the  picture  with  its  par- 
ticular colour  or  shade  of  colour,  so  that  when 
impressions  have  been  taken  from  all  the 
printing  blocks,  plates,  or  surfaces  on  to  a  pho- 
tographic picture,  the  same  will  be  coloured  all 
over,  or  to  the  extent  desired.  The  colours  em- 
ployed may  be  such  as  are  now  ordinarily  used 
in  the  above-mentioned  processes  of  printing. 
And  in  order  that  my  said  invention  may 
be  most  fully  understood  and  readily  carried 
into  effect,  I  will  proceed  to  describe  the  me- 
thod in  which  I  prefer  to  conduct  the  process. 
If  it  be  desired  to  colour  photographic  pictures 
by  means  of  wood  blocks,  I  first  make  a  series 
of  dots  along  each  side  of  the  negative  picture, 
allowing  at  least  two  dots  for  each  block  to  be 
employed  in  colouring  the  positive  pictures. 
I  then  take  from  the  negative  photograph  on 
to  ordinary  lithographic  transfer  paper  as  many 
poBitive  pictures  as  it  is  desired  to  use  blocks 
in  colouring,  and  I  then  mark  or  draw  on  each 
of  these  pictures  the  parts  which  are  to  be 
printed  by  one  of  the  blocks,  and  with  one  of 
the  colours  to  be  employed  this  marking  or 
drawing  I  perform  by  applying  to  the  pictures, 
hj  means  of  a  camel-hair  or  sable  brush,  a 
composition  of  vermilion,  mastic,  varnish,  and 
toipentine  reduced  to  the  consistency  of  oil 
paint.  In  some  cases,  in  place  of  printing 
these  photographs  on  transfer  paper,  I  print 
them  on  the  common  photograph  paper,  and 
give  them  a  coating  of  gum  before  marking  or 
drawing  them  as  above  described.  The  surfaces 
of  the  wood  blocks  to  be  employed  are  prepared 
by  coating  them,  by  means  of  a  printer's  roller, 
with  a  composition  of  flake- white  and  gold- 
size.  When  this  coating  is  perfectly  dry  and 
hard,  a  thin  surface  of  transfer  varnish  is  applied 
to  the  block  in  a  similar  manner,  and  one  of 
the  pictures  marked  or  drawn  as  before  de- 
scribed is  laid  on  the  block,  and  the  marking 
or  drawing  transferred  to  its  surface  by  pres- 


sure in  a  common  printing-press,  such  as  is 
usually  employed  for  printing  woodcuts ;  the 
block  is  left  with  the  paper  upon  it  until  the 
transfer  varnish  hardens,  and  then  the  paper 
is  washed  off  with  muriatic  or  other  acid  di- 
luted with  a  little  water  applied  by  moans  of 
a  sponge,  the  marking  or  drawing  remaining 
on  the  block. 

The  marked  blocks  obtained  in  this  manner 
are  engraved  by  hand  in  the  usual  manner,  the 
parts  of  the  blocks  which  are  not  mai-ked  being 
cut  away.  In  employing  the  engraved  blocks 
for  colouring  photographic  pictures  taken  from 
the  original  negative,  they  are  worked  in  a 
press  such  as  is  usually  employed  in  printing 
woodcuts,  and  each  with  its  appropriate  colour ; 
and  the  photographic  pictures  to  be  printed 
are  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  re- 
gister by  puncturing  each  edge  with  a  series  of 
holes,  made  by  means  of  sharp  point  holes 
being  made  exactly  at  the  points  indicated  on 
the  picture  by  the  marks  produced  by  the  dots 
made  on  the  negative.  Two  register  points 
are  fixed  in  the  tympan  of  the  press  at  a  suit- 
able distance  apart,  and  one  of  the  photographic 
pictures  is  placed  on  the  tympan,  the  I'egister 
points  entering  two  of  the  holes  in  the  picture, 
one  on  each  side  ;  the  block  is  then  adjusted  in 
its  position  on  the  bed,  so  that  it  may  print  on 
to  the  picture  just  in  the  •required  position. 
When  this  adjustment  is  effected,  as  many 
pictures  as  it  is  desired  to  colour  are  printed 
by  the  block,  care  being  taken  in  laying  them 
on  the  press  to  cause  the  register  points  to 
pass  through  the  holes  in  each  pictiie  corre- 
sponding \rith  those  through  wWh  the  register 
points  passed  in  the  trial  picture  or  picture  by 
which*  the  register  was  obtained.  Other  me- 
thods of  obtaining  register  may  be  adopted; 
but  the  system  above  described  is  that  which 
I  prefer,  more  espedallyfor  the  best  description 
of  work.  In  a  similar  manner  the  pictures  are 
printed  in  succession  from  all  the  other  blocks 
until  the  pictures  are  completely  coloured ;  but 
I  avoid  using  the  register  holes  more  than  once,. 
as  they  are  liable  to  become  enlarged  by  the 
first  use,  and  if  again  used,  inaccuracy  of  re- 
gister might  result.  In  some  cases  I  employ 
metal  in  place  of  wood  blocks,  the  metal  which 
I  prefer  being  that  ordinarily  used  in  casting 
stereotype  plates. 

To  colour  photographic  pictures  by  means 
of  intaglio  engraved  plates,  I  proceed  in  the 
following  manner : — I  take  one  of  the  photo- 
graphic pictures,  such  as  it  is  desired  to  colour, 
and  I  make  from  it  a  series  of  tracings,  one  for 
each  colour ;  these  tracings  are  made  usually 
with  a  black-lead  pcncO,  and  each  tracing  has 
marked  on  it  aU  the  parts  which  are  to  receive 
the  tint  mth  which  the  tracing  cori*esponds. 
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Received   from  Birhinohah  Photo- 

graphic  Society : — 

Messrs.  Chance  and  Co 10  10    0 

Mr.  Murdoch 110 

Dr.  HiU  Norris 1 

Mr.  W.  M.  Grundy 1 

Mr.  E.  Mander 1 

Sir  F.  E.  Scott 1 

W.  Sharp   1 

W.  Oshom 0  10    6 

Messrs.  Pershouso  and  Co 0  10    0 

Mr.' Edwards 0  10    0 

Mr.  Tune 0  10    0 

Mr.  Henshaw 0 

Mr.  HoweU 0 

Mr.  Dunmore 0 

Mr.  Jones    0 

A.  E.  Gilbert. 0 

Mr.  Turner * 0 

Mr.  Bourne 0 

Mr.  GotthieU 0 

Of  this  amount  £20  was  sent  to  Mrs. 

Archer,  and  by  her  paid  into  the 

Union  Bank  to  the  creoit  of  the  fund, 

Feb.  8, 1868. 

J.  D.  Llewellyn,  Esq 10    0    0 

The  Scottish  Photographic  Society  . .  24    7    7 

99              f9                               99                            »     7       0       0 

NoBWiCH  Photographic  Society  (per  H. 

Pulley) 5    0    0 

J.  Elliott,  Esq. 10    0    0 

Mr.  Lloyd   2    0    0 

Mr.  Terry    1    0    0 

Mr.  Whitfield 0  10    6 

Mr.Guynon    1    0    0 

—  Cetti,  Esq....... 0    5    0 

Anonymous    2    0    0 

B.V.  Heath 6    0    0 

The  Photographic  Society  of  Ireland  : — 

The  Photographic  Society  of  Ibeland  10    0    0 

William  Allen,  Esa 10    0 

Messrs.  Bewley  ana  Evans 6    0    0 

Arthur  Barlow,  Esq.,  Jun 1     1    0 

Samuel  Bewley,  Esq.,  Jun. 6    0    0 

Lieut-Col.Clarke,  Royal  Scots  Greys. .  110 

Lester  Cleary,  Esq 0    5    0 

Sir  J.  J.  Coghill,  Bart 1    1    0 

William  D^leish,  Esq 1    0    0 


8.    dA  £ 

J.  F.  Duncan,  Esq.,  M.D.. .  •  ^ . .  w . •. » .  0 

Lord  Otho  Fitzgerald  •.*..........•,  1 

Professor  Glukman    .«» %  ^  ^ ......... .  5 

Captain  Hartley. . , % .  % » .  2 

Captain  Henry » ,  2 

William  Hodges,  Esq *•».....  1 

F.  H.  Mares,  Esq. 0 

Ebenezer  Pike,  Esq 2 

Edward  Roper,  Esq 0 

Gilbert  Sanders,  Esiq * 1 

James  Vance,  Esq.    1 

H.  T.  Vickers,  Esq , .  v . . . .  1 

William  White,  Esq w ,  0 
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Deduct  Expenses  of  Advertising, 
Printings  &c i . . .     1    0    0 


£42    8    0 
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Lord  Londesborough. 5 

Dr.  John  Diamond    6 
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Rev.  C.  J.  Hoggan    6 

Francis  Smedley 5 

Rev.  W.  J.  Kingsley     5 

Alfred  Tooth 5 

Charles  Few 3 

Alfred  Ainger. 3 

T.  and  A.  Humphrey 3 

Dr.  Farre  '  ', 2 

Mrs.  Wise  and  the  Misses  Wise 4 

Charles  Brook    '. 1 

T.  WiUement 1 

R.  A.  Heniy 1 

C.  Buttery i 1 

Dr.  Hyde  Salter 1 

Charles  Cowper 0 

Mr.  W.  Whelan 0 

Mr.  Machin 5 

CM 0 
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PATENTS. 

BptciJUation  of  the  Patent  granted  to  Gjsokge 
Baxteb,  of  Northampton  Square,  in  the 
ComUy  of  Middlesex,  for  Improvements  in 
Colouring  Photographic  Pictures, 

This  invention  has  for  its  object  improve- 
ments in  colouring  photographic  pictures,  and 
consists  in  combining  with  photographic  pic- 
tures the  processes  of  intaglio  plate  and  surface 
printing,  and  also  the  processes  of  lithographic 
aud  zincographic  printing,  as  a  means  of  colour- 
ing such  photographic  pictures.  For  these 
purposes,  as  many  printing  plates,  blocks,  or 
surfaces  are  prepared  as  there  are  intended  to 
be  colours  or  shades  of  colours  printed  on  a 
photographic  picture,  each  printing  block, plate, 
oar  surface  being  prepared  in  a  suitable  manner 
to  print  a  portion  of  the  picture  with  its  par- 
ticular colour  or  shade  of  colour,  so  that  when 
impressions  have  been  taken  from  all  the 
printing  blocks,  plates,  or  surfaces  on  to  a  pho- 
tographic picture,  the  same  will  be  coloured  all 
over,  or  to  the  extent  desired.  The  colours  em- 
ployed may  be  such  as  are  now  ordinarily  used 
in  the  above-mentioned  processes  of  printing. 
And  in  order  that  my  said  invention  may 
be  most  fully  understood  and  readily  carried 
into  effect,  I  will  proceed  to  describe  the  me- 
thod in  which  I  prefer  to  conduct  the  process. 
If  it  be  desired  to  colour  photographic  pictures 
by  means  of  wood  blocks,  I  first  make  a  series 
of  dots  along  each  side  of  the  negative  picture, 
allowing  at  least  two  dots  for  each  block  to  be 
employed  in  colouring  the  positive  pictures. 
I  then  take  from  the  negative  photograph  on 
to  ordinary  lithographic  transfer  paper  as  many 
positive  pictures  as  it  is  desired  to  use  blocks 
in  colouring,  and  I  then  mark  or  draw  on  each 
of  these  pictures  the  parts  which  are  to  be 
printed  by  one  of  the  blocks,  and  with  one  of 
die  colours  to  be  employed  this  marking  or 
drawing  I  perform  by  applying  to  the  pictures, 
by  means  of  a  camel-hair  or  sable  brush,  a 
composition  of  vermilion,  mastic,  varnish,  and 
tmpentine  reduced  to  the  consiBtency  of  oil 
paint.  In  some  cases,  in  place  of  printing 
these  photographs  on  transfer  paper,  I  print 
them  on  the  common  photograph  paper,  and 
give  them  a  coating  of  gum  before  marking  or 
drawing  them  as  above  described.  The  surfaces 
of  the  wood  blocks  to  be  employed  are  prepared 
by  coating  them,  by  means  of  a  printers  roller, 
with  a  composition  of  flake- white  and  gold- 
size.  When  this  coating  is  perfectly  dry  and 
hardy  a  thin  surface  of  transfer  varnish  is  applied 
to  the  block  in  a  similar  manner,  and  one  of 
the  pictures  marked  or  drawn  as  before  de- 
scribed is  laid  on  the  block,  and  the  marking 
or  drawing  transferred  to  its  surface  by  pres- 


sure in  a  common  printing-press,  such  as  is 
usually  employed  for  printing  woodcuts ;  the 
block  is  left  with  the  paper  upon  it  until  the 
transfer  varnish  hardens,  and  then  the  paper 
is  washed  off  with  muriatic  or  other  acid  di- 
luted with  a  little  water  applied  by  moans  of 
a  sponge,  the  marking  or  dra^ving  remaining 
on  tho  block. 

The  marked  blocks  obtained  in  this  manner 
arc  engraved  by  hand  in  the  usual  manner,  the 
parts  of  the  blocks  which  are  not  maiked  being 
cut  away.  In  employing  the  engraved  blocks 
for  colouring  photographic  pictures  taken  from 
the  original  negative,  they  are  worked  in  a 
press  such  as  is  usually  employed  in  printing 
woodcuts,  and  each  with  its  appropriate  colour ; 
and  the  photographic  pictures  to  be  printed 
are  prepai'cd  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  re- 
gister by  puncturing  each  edge  with  a  series  of 
holes,  made  by  means  of  sharp  point  holes- 
being  made  exactly  at  the  points  indicated  on 
the  picture  by  the  marks  produced  by  the  dots 
made  on  the  negative.  Two  register  points 
are  fixed  in  the  tympan  of  the  press  at  a  suit- 
able distance  apart,  and  one  of  the  photographic 
pictures  is  placed  on  the  tympan,  the  i-egister 
points  entering  two  of  the  holes  in  the  picture, 
one  on  each  side ;  the  block  is  then  adjusted  in 
its  position  on  the  bed,  so  that  it  may  print  on 
to  the  picture  just  in  the*rcquired  position. 
When  this  adjustment  is  effected,  as  many 
pictures  as  it  is  desired  to  colour  arc  printed 
by  the  block,  care  being  taken  in  laying  them 
on  the  press  to  cause  the  register  points  to 
pass  through  the  holes  in  each  picture  corre- 
sponding with  those  through  wWh  tho  register 
points  passed  in  the  trial  picture  or  picture  by 
which'  the  register  was  obtained.  Other  me- 
thods of  obtaining  register  may  be  adopted; 
but  the  system  above  described  is  that  which 
I  prefer,  more  espedallyfor  the  best  description 
of  work.  In  a  similar  manner  the  pictures  are 
printed  in  succession  from  aU  the  other  blocks 
until  the  pictures  are  completely  coloured ;  but 
I  avoid  using  the  register  holes  more  than  once,, 
as  they  are  liable  to  become  enlarged  by  the 
first  use,  and  if  again  used,  inaccuracy  of  re- 
gister might  result.  In  some  cases  I  employ 
metal  in  place  of  wood  blocks,  tho  metal  which 
I  prefer  being  that  ordinarily  used  in  casting 
stereotype  plates. 

To  colour  photographic  pictures  by  means 
of  intaglio  engrav^  plates,  I  proceed  in  the 
following  manner : — ^I  take  one  of  the  photo- 
graphic pictures,  such  as  it  is  desired  to  colour, 
and  I  make  from  it  a  series  of  tracings,  one  for 
each  colour ;  these  tracings  are  made  usually 
with  a  black-lead  pencil,  and  each  tracing  has 
marked  on  it  aU  the  parts  which  are  to  receive 
the  tint  mth  which  the  tracing  con-csponds. 
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On  the  Raspherry^syrup  Process. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal, 

Lansanne,  en  Suiflse,  May  13th,  1859. 

Sir, — I  think  the  enclosed  print,  from  a 
negative  hj  the  raspberry-syrup  process,  will 
show  you  the  capabilities  of  that  process,  as 
well  as  the  failures  to  which  it  is,  with  all 
other  processes,  liable.  The  plate  had  been 
prepared  some  weeks,  certainly  five  or  six, 
before  exposure :  the  subject  a  difficult  one ; 
for  it  is  seldom  you  can  find  a  favourable  mo- 
ment to  obtain  a  trace  of  the  Jura  Mountains 
with  their  snowy  fringe,  a9  in  this  print.  There 
are  some  markings,  you  will  observe,  which 
must  have  arisen  from  a  badly-deaned  glass  (a 
thing  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  observed  since 
using  this  process) ;  the  film  (which  your  cor- 
respondent W.  Irdand  says  always  breaks)  was 
torn  away  at  the  bottom  of  the  plate  by  my 
coat-sleeve.  The  print  is  hardly  sufficiently 
printed  perhaps,  and  is  badly  toned,  for  I  have 
BO  chloride  of  gold  to  add  to  my  balii.  I  wish 
to  know  whether  the  metagelatine  process  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Cleaver,  or  the  Fothergill  pro- 
cess, so  great  a  favourite  at  present,  givej  in 
the  hands  of  ordinary  amateurs  like  myself, 
better  results  than  the  specimen  I  enclose  ?  Of 
course  I  mean  putting  out  of  the  question  the 
dirty  glass  and  the  accident  to  the  film.  I 
enclose  you  also  a  little  print  from  one  of  the 
frescoes  at  Pompeii.  I  took  the  negative  by 
the  raspberry- syrup  process,  from  a  positive  on 
paper  (you  see  the  reflected  Hght  from  the 
paper  and  the  folds),  from  a  negative  taken  by 
my  friend  Major  de  Rumine,  who  is  in  the 
suite  of  the  Grand  Duke  Constantino.  He  teUs 
me  that  he  has  taken  200  stereoscopic  nega- 
tives of  Pompeii  and  the  Bourbon  Museum  at 
Naples,  and  fifty  or  sixty  lai^ge  negatives  of 
vaiious  things  of  interest.  From  time  to  time 
he  has  sent  me  a  number  of  prints  from  his  ne- 
gatives ;  and  I  can  assure  the  lovers  of  photo- 
graphs of  architecture  and  antiquities,  &c.,  that 
they  have  a  great  treat  in  store,  for  it  is  my 
friend's  intention  to  publish  a  great  number  of 
them  soon.  The  negatives  are  chiefly  by  the 
Taupenot  process.  He  speaks  very  highly  of 
a  large  Voigtlander  orthoscopic  lens  he  pos- 
sesses, and  with  justice,  for  I  never  saw  straight 
lines  in  architecture  and  in  copies  from  frescoes 
so  rendered  before.  J.  Lawsow  Sisson. 

TJie  coming  Season  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 

As  all  Photographic  Exhibitors  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  will  be  presented  with  a  free  admission, 
the  following  notice  will,  we  hope,  be  useful. 

The  ensuing  season  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  bnlliant  which 
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it  has  ever  had.  It  will  be  the  year  of  the 
"  Great  Handel  Festival."  But  the  Directors, 
as  appears  from  their  programme  of  arrange- 
ments just  issued,  do  not  cJlow  the  great  event 
to  influence  the  other  attractions. 

There  will  be  four  Flower  Shows :  the  first 
was  on  May  18th ;  the  second  wiU  be  on  June 
8th;  the  third,  on  Sept.  7th  and  following 
days ;  and  the  4th  on  Nov.  9th. 

There  will  be  also  a  series  of  Six  Opera 
Concerts  by  the  Covent-Garden  artistes,  in 
May,  June,  and  July ;  during  which  time  the 
dehghtfiil  Saturday  promenades  will  be  con- 
tinued the  same  as  last  season;  and  when 
the  Opera  Concerts  cease,  a  series  of  first- 
class  concerts  will  be  combined  with  the  pro- 
menades. Mr.  Henry  Leslie's  Choir  will  give 
performances ;  Concerts  of  Classical  Music  will 
be  given  by  Mr.  Benedict's  Yocal  Association-; 
and  the  Metropolitan  National  and  Charity 
Schools  will  gadier  again  for  their  interesting 
performances,  as  well  as  the  multitude  of 
juveniles  instructed  on  the  Tonic-sol-fa  method. 
During  the  summer  months,  Mr.  Manns  will 
resume  the  series  of  Saturday  Concerts,  which 
will  be  continued  till  the  end  of  the  season. 

The  programme  contains  a  long  enumeration 
of  the  permanent  features  of  the  Palace,  which 
are  equally  interesting ;  and  allusions  are  made 
to  the  great  gatherings  and  fetes  which  al- 
ways take  place,  such  as  the  Early  Closing 
Aiijsociation  Fetes,  &c.  &c.  Altogether  the 
promise  of  the  season  is  most  brilliant. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Collodion. — 1.  The  Committee  on  Collodion  have 
commenced  their  labours.  Every  specimen  of  collo- 
dion sent  will  be  submitted  to  the  skilful  hands  of  Mr, 
Malone,  who  has  undertaken  to  conduct,  on  behalf  of 
the  Committee,  all  chemical  analysis  which  shall  be  re- 
quired. 2.  The  best  pictures  we  have  seen  done  by 
the  Fothergill  process  are  by  collodion  expressly  ma- 
nufactured for  that  puTDOse.  3.  Old  red-coloured  col- 
lodion will  do  for  the  Taupenot  process ;  but  it  ii  cer- 
tainly much  slower  in  its  action  than  that  which  is 
recently  made. 

An  Old  Subscriber  asks — Can  a  person  copy  by  pho- 
tography a  print  published  in  this  coimtiy  and  en- 
tered at  Stationers'  Hall,  or  if  it  is  pubUaheid  as  "  the 
Act  directs"?  We  are  adrised  that  neither  can  be 
legally  done,  if  it  is  a  photograph  intended  for  sale. 

"  One  who  wishes  to  buy  the  best  lens  he  can  get" — 
We  cannot  undertake  to  adTise  you :  in  our  next  Num- 
ber we  hope  to  print  the  Beport  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland  on  this  subject 

We  must  ask  the  indulgence  of  some  correspondents 
until  our  next  issue,  and  others  shall  reoeire  a  priFate 
reply.  

Letters  of  inquiry  to  the  Editor  6an  only  be  answered 
through  the  medium  of  Answers  to  Correspondents. 

All  Communications  for  the  Journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Editor,  at  the  Publishers',  Messrs.  TatiiOK 
and  FiUKCis,  Bed  Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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THE  FRENCH  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY. 

The  Committeo  appointed  by  this  Society  have 
issued  their  Report,  in  the  May  number  of  the 
Bulletin,  relative  to  the  award  of  the  prize  of 
4000  francs  founded  by  the  Due  de  Luynes. 
It  is  of  some  length,  and  we  may  probably 
print  it  in  ertenso  in  a  foture  Number. 

Of  this  sum,  2000  francs  are  to  remain 
until  July  1861.  On  the  present  occasion  the 
distribution  is  made  in  the  following  man- 
ner:— 

A  gold  medal,  valued  aff  600  francs,  to  M. 
Poitevin. 

A  silver  medal,  valued  at  400  francs,  to 
MM.  Gamier  and  Salmon. 

A  silver  medal,  of  400  francs  value,  to  Mr. 
Pouncy,  of  Dorchester. 

A  gold  modal,  of  600  francs  value,  to  MM. 
Bavanne  and  Girard. 

We  heartily  congratulate  Mr.  Pouncy  on 
this  recognition  by  our  French  photographic 
brethren  of  the  merits  of  his  labours.  Since 
Mr.  Pouncy  exhibited  before  our  Society  in 
January  last  his  specimens  of  carbon-printing, 
he  has  effected  very  great  improvements ;  and 
we  are  informed  that  some  of  the  specimens 
lately  produced  by  that  gentleman  leave  but 
little  to  be  desired;  and  had  not  his  health 
prevented,  we  should  have  been  enabled  to  ex- 
hibit at  our  last  meeting  proofs  of  the  great 
advance  which  has  been  made. 

VOL.  V. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY,  LONDON. 

Tuesday,  Juke  7, 1859. 

P.  Le  Neve  Fosteb,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, in  the  Chair. 

The  Secretary  was  absent  in  consequence 
of  a  report,  which  had  reached  him  during  the 
day,  of  a  fatal  accident  having  occurred  to  one 
of  his  sons,  who  is  at  sea,  but  which  report 
turned  out  to  be  wholly  untrue. 

The  Chaibman  stated  that  he  had  received 
from  Mr.  Horaley,  of  Cheltenham,  a  num- 
ber of  prints  from  a  process,  as  far  as  the 
Chairman  understood  it,  based  upon  the  same 
principle  as  Mr.  Pouncy's,  but  that  he  did 
not  use  carbon,  and,  instead,  he  used  pigments 
of  various  colours.  The  process  is  a  secret; 
but  there  is  a  reference  to  it  in  some  of  the 
*  Photographic  Notes,'  beginning  with  No.  70 
down  to  the  present  time.  Mr.  Horsley,  in 
speaking  of  it,  says,  '^  The  principal  advantage 
of  this  over  the  carbon,  or  any  other  similar 
process  (independently  of  its  giving  all  the 
definition  and  half-tone  of  a  good  silver  print), 
is  the  great  saving  of  time  effected  in  the 
getting  up  of  the  proofs,  which  are  thus  com- 
pleted within  two  or  three  minutes  after  being 
taken  out  of  the  copying-press,  and  only  re- 
quire mounting  and  varnishing.  The  advan- 
tage, compared  with  silver,  is  itte  quickness  of 
the  operation,  the  economy,  and  non-UabUity 
of  the  prints  to  fade."  The  Chairman  thought 
that,  probably,  some  of  the  defects  in  the 
prints  exhibited  arose  from  imperfect  nega- 
tives, and  us  Mr.  Horaley  had  not  sent  any 
silver  prints  from  the  same  negatives,  that 
matter  could  not  be  determined. 

As  the  season  was  commencing,  photo- 
graphers might  try  some  other  modes  of  print** 
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ingy  and  see  whether  they  could  not  get  some- 
thing good  out  of  them,  and  not  continue 
trying  silver,  and  silver  alone.  The  Chairman 
observed  that  many  of  the  prints  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Horsley  were  really  extremely  good  and 
full  of  promise,  and  possessing  more  promise 
than  perhaps  the  specimens  of  the  earlier  days 
of  photography. 

The  prints  were  then  handed  round  for  the 
inspection  of  the  Members. 

The  Chairman  invited  criticism.  Obtaining 
no  response,  he  then  requested  Mr.  Malone 
to  descnbe  his  camera,  which  was  upon  the 
table. 

Mr.  Malone  stated,  that  his  camera  combined  in  one 
instrument  all  the  latest  improyements  for  general 
working,  both  at  home  and  out  of  doors,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  as  little  complication  and  weight  as 
possible ;  of  course,  all  being  xnade  with  due  oonsidera- 
tion  as  to  its  usefulness.  A  similar  camera,  at  first  sight, 
appeared  to  have  been  made  for  Mr.  Fenton  and  Mr. 
Sfidfaid,  hot  that  was  not  to.  He  had  heajrd  remarks 
as  to  practice  and  theory,  and  he  would  state  that  he 
(Mr.  Malone)  had  worked  with  M  Qaodet  and  Mr. 
Talbot)  and  he  would  obsenre,  for  the  sake  of  others, 
thai  that  distinction  which  had  been  attempted  to  be 
made  between  a  practiaal  and  theoretical  photographer 
waa  often  an  illusion,  inasmuch  as  those  who  study  the 
tilmy  peaotiBe  in  a  small  way  with  the  camera.  As 
ftr  aa  vogards  the  sensitiTenesa  of  any  given  kind  of 
ooIlodioB  to  light,  or  an^  eiven  coloiir  or  intensity, 
the  experiments  of  Mr.  Harawich  for  instance,  in  ms 
laboratory,  are  of  the  same  value  as  the  practical  efforts 
of  a  gentleman  who  works  upon  a  large  scale.  How- 
ever, as  regarded  the  camera  obscura,  he  (Mr.  Malone) 
was  no  novice.  Possessing  a  solid  camera  which  would 
tain  a  pictmre  12  inehes  square,  he  was  not  satisfied, 
iMOiiiaw  he  found  that  whenever  he  made  any  attempt 
to  lift  the  instrument,  its  weight  was  overpowering 
daring  fatigue  in  hot  weather,  espeoiBllY  when  placed 
m  a  large  box  for  carzying;  moreorer,  were  was  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  expense  attondingibe  carriage  of  a  heavy 
iaitrimient,  and  ne  had  endeavoured  to  ffA  a  camera 
^or  homo  purposes,  for  portraits  and  for  taking  views 
ifooad.  His  camera,  for  the  purpose  of  carriage,  could 
be  takm  into  two  pieces,  aeparatmg  the  bottom  board 
'from  the  body — ^the  body  beinj^  the  weU-known  bellows 
bo^  from  France;  the  portion  of  the  woodwork  to 
-nMdh  the  lens  was  attached  waa  furnished  with  brass 
inns  fiutened  into  slots  with  a  screw;  the  bottom  board 
VM  not  jointed,  so  that  he  had  secured  its  rigidity;  by 
nparaliing  it  the  board  could  be  carried  nnder  the  arm, 
and  tin  camera  could  be  carried  by  the  hand.  Then 
than  waa  the  portion  of  the  camera  which  was  to  bear 
4ba  pla^  or  paper-holder,  and  wMch  waa  attadied  by 
bnaa  bindings  at  right  angles  with  an  endless  screw, 
hj  which  the  camera  was  worked  and  focused,  and 
wmeh  also  secured  the  desired  firmness;  by  it  you 
«oiild  take  pictures  from  10  to  25  inches  focus,  and  it 
tBBiLid  be  used  within  6  feet  of  an  object;  and  with  an 
{Drtbogfapiuc  leas  tbeobiect  might  be  much  closer.  The 
oljeGtion  that  there  mi^^t  be  a  motion  between  the  two 
parts  of  the  body  of  the  camera,  was  obviated  by  a 
ridftbig  Iffass  rod  with  a  binding  screw,  which  must 
flteaya  be  altered  aa  the  foons  was  altered;  and  when 
Hit  required  focus  was  obtained,  the  screw  waa  awn 
naed,  and  perfect  rigidity  thus  obtained,  with  no  fear 
of  aUpping.  By  having  two  such  rods  of  sui&dent 
lenstli  to  project  beyond  the  front,  a  black  Telret  or 
«lAfci«enconldbehungab0vetfaelai8.    Xheeameva 


was  sufficiently  strong,  of  half-inch  wood,  and  made  of 
teak,  which  appeared  not  to  be  wdl  known,  because  it 
had  been  remarked  that  it  was  heavier  than  mahogany, 
and  that  was  not  the  fret ;  the  whole  weisht  of  his 
camera  was  22  or  23  lbs.  In  the  front  he  had  attached 
a  ring  for  a  Boss's  lens,  which  would  cover  a  plate  13 
inches  square.  Although  so  much  had  been  said  about 
the  orthoaoopic  lena  auperse^g  the  others,  he  would 
not  part  with  the  Boss's  view4BnB  ha  held  in  his  hand 
for  any  orthoscopic  lens ;  and  he  knew  what  thev  were, 
for  he  had  a  Boss's  orthographic  lens.  If  he  had  a  pic- 
ture wiUi  a  building  at  the  comer  of  a  street  coming 
into  the  front  of  a  picture  with  buildings  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street,  by  the  old  Boss  form  of  lens  that 
strai^t  line,  being  much  nearer  the  lens,  would  be 
banel-flhaped.  By  this  lens  (holdmg  up  his  Boas  lens), 
a  building  so  placed  would  be  represented  as  standing 
out»  with  an  appearance  of  strength ;  but,  with  an  ortho- 
scopic lens,  the  lines  would  not  be  bairel-shaped,  but 
pincushion  shaped,  falling  over  into  the  street,  which 
was  a  very  serious  point ;  and  he  was  not  speakins  from 
fancy,  for  there  was  a  eentleman  present  who  cotda  show 
the  result.  In  the  m>nt  of  his  camera,  Mr.  Malone 
had  placed  a  ring  for  a  3^-inch  Boss's  portrait-lens, 
which  ring  he  could  use  interchangeably  for  a  Boss's 
single  ooimunation ;  and  when  he  wanted  the  ortho- 
scopic lens,  he  added  an  adapter  of  brass  to  the  ring. 
It  was  necessary  to  haive  wifcti  such  a  camera  even,  a 
5-inch  double  combination  lens,  having  a  focus  to  cover 
this  plate,  in  which  case  it  would  be  neceasaiy  to  have 
a  larger  ring,  with  an  adapter  to  oany  the  3^inch  leoa 
and  another  adapter  to  take  the  orthographic  lens. 
Now,  having  fpt  a  Boss's  lens,  there  was  then  tiie 
question  of  a  shdine  front  An  eminent  j^iotogranher 
once  proposed  to  tuce  a  view  of  a  loft-door  and  laoder, 
and  he  began  by  j>ointine  his  camera  upwards ;  upm 
which  an  artist  said,  "  xou  are  not  going  to  take  it 
in  that  position  ?"— *'  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  photographer, 
"  there  is  no  other  way."—"  Then,"  said  the  artist, 
**l  would  not  take  it  at  alL"  Befieoting  qpon  thia 
anecdote,  he  (Mr.  Malone)  had  determined  to  malK 
his  front  slide  up  and  down  only,  and  not  horizon- 
tally. To  the  plate-holder  he  had  added  the  move- 
ment of  the  swing-back,  which  is  uae^  when  the  ob- 
ject is  >very  near  andloffy ;  he  had  avoided  the  double- 
sliding  front  and  the  double  swing-back,  to  avoid 
additional  wei^t,  complication,  and  expense ;  he  had 
a  groove  made  in  the  uiding  back  to  carry  the  ground- 
glass  screen.  There  was  one  point  that  he  had  beien  very 
anxious  about,  and  that  was  the  poaaibiliiy  of  light 
getting  into  the  camera  throueh  the  orifice  where  the 
shutter  draws  up ;  there  were  uiree  remedies  for  thst: 
covering  it  with  a  focusing-doth — ^making  the  shutter 
to  slide  upon  an  incline— or  tUting  the  shutter  halfway 
between  uie  horizontal  and  vertical  when  fully  drawn 
up.  The  camera  was  made  by  Mr.  Ottewill,  and  Mr. 
Malone  had  no  doubt  it  would  work  well. 

Mr.  DwTSR  asked  tlie  price  of  sudi  a  camera,  and 
waa  told  ^  Mr.  Malone  about  ;£12 ;  upon  which,  Mr. 
Dwyer  said  the  reason  he  had  asked  was,  that  he  h^ 
purchased  in  Paris,  of  Jamin,  a  camera  wi^  screw  ad- 
justment behind,  and  swing-back  with  bellows,  and 
abutting  up  as  Mr.  Malone's  camera  did,  for  half  the 
price. 

Mr.  Hkath,  of  the  firm  of  Murray  and  Heath,  fl«o 
he  was  disappointed,  as  Mr.  Malone  had  told  him  a 
few  daya  before  that  he  (Mr.  Malone)  waa  armed  at 
all  pointa.  Mr.  Heath  aaw  nothing  new  in  it;  nx*^ 
than  that,  it  was  frr  behind  the  cameras  made  atmg 
present  day.  The  camera  vtm  not  essentially  »  P^ 
table  camera,  and  that  bottom  board  vras  a  serious  olv 
jection.  It  was  not  5)r  Mr.  Malone,  or  anybodv  ew^ 
without  proof,  to  say  that  that  bottom  board  oonld  b^ 
be  made  rigid  if  hinged»  hocause  that  is  a  mere  qneatioD 
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of  mediaiiics ;  and  he  ooold  say  mora,  thai  it  can  be 
nuideiiiora  rigid  if  hinged  than  that  of  Mr.  ICalooe'a. 
With  napeot  to  the  audinff-finnt,  if  it  were  neoeamy 
to  hsre  it  dide  up  and  down,  there  vat  the  tame 
iiocaiity  to  slide  horiiontally ;  and  the  aame  with  the 
Bwing-liaci,  it  waa  neoeanry  to  duplicate  it  How  waa 
a  oameKAof  tiiat  kind  to  be  truated  in  the  delicate(?) 
handa  of  »  railway  *porter?  The  groorea  at  the  bottom 
are  apoiled  by  the  boy  who  brou^t  it  to  the  Sodefy ; 
and  aa  to  tfale  joints  at  the  bottom,  some  one— not  a 
bor,  but  even  he  who  praises  hia  camera,  and  likes  it 
aa  nia  last  child — ^ma^  spoil  thoaa  points.  He  thought 
it  must  be  a  satisfiM^tion  to  the  Meetinff  to  see  that  Mr. 
Makme  had  a  camera  of  that  siae ;  but  aa  there  was 
nothing  in  it  that  was  new,  the  Society  should  not  be 
oocapiol  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  by  Mr.  Malone's 


Mr.  SiBAsriAK  Datis  said,  that  having  had  a  similar 
camera  presented  to  him  some  time  since,  it  struck  him 
that  there  was  a  point  that  might  be  improved,  viz.,  it 
seemed  an  objection  that,  with  a  bellows  camera  as  at 
present  constructed,  one  could  only  move  the  back 
pvt  at  right  mn^^  to  the  lens ;  it  would  be  a  great 
convenience,  whrai  takins  the  comer  of  a  street  for 
instance,  to  hATe  a  thumb-screw  working  in  a  slot  at 
the  bottom  part  of  the  back,  to  shift  its  angle.  Mr. 
Dsvis  agreed  with  Mr.  Heath  as  to  the  sliduig  front; 
for  without  the  horiiontal  movement,  one  cannot  have 
the  vertical  v^en  the  earners  is  in  a  certain  position : 
he  also  •greed  with  Mr.  Heath  aa  to  the  bottom-board ; 
and  not  being  able  to  see  any  novelty  in  the  camera, 
he  also  deprecated  the  consumption  of  time  by  Mr. 
MUone. 

Mr.  Shadbolt  objeeted  to  all  the  prindplea  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Malone,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end ; 
but  there  were  two  observations  that  he  made,  which 
required  some  attention  at  the  hands  of  photographers, 
to  one  of  which  Mr.  Shadbolt  could  speak  practically, 
viiL,  tibe  fubatitution  of  teak  for  mahogany.  Teak 
nailbsr  stood  better,  nor  waa  it  lighter ;  the  only  reason 
that  can  be  given  is,  that  MouLnein  teak  invariablv 
comes  here  of  a  character  quite  plain — that  is,  with 
the  grain  perfectly  straight,  whereas  mahogaar  comes 
with  the  grain  considerably  twisted  or  waved  which 
haa  a  tendency,  when  exposed  to  the  son,  to  vrarp ;  but 
when  it  is  rememberea  that  every  carriage  has  its 
psnels  constructed  of  mahosany,  exposed  to  every 
variation  of  temperature  and  every  sort  of  usage,  it 
wlU  be  evident  at  once,  that  if  the  xind  of  mahoeany 
he  properlr  selected,  nothing  can  be  better.  It  is 
ibe  plain  Honduras  mahogany,  known  technically  aa 
"  earria^-boardy 

Then  as  to  the  swinging-back,  which  was  of  ver^ 
great  advantage,  and  ousht  to  swinff  both  ways;  but  if 
Bmited  to  one  way,  he  (Mr.  Shadbolt)  certainly  should 
not  swine  it  in  the  direction  of  Mr.  Malone's  swinginff- 
faeck.  Havine  said  that,  he  proceeded  to  show,  on  the 
^acram-boara,  how  the  effbct  of  a  swinging-back  could 
be  had  at  a  mere  bagatelle  of  expense,  and  a  still  more 
tzifltng  additional  weij^t. 

Mr.  EaiTELL  stated,  that  if  he  had  known  Mr.  Ma- 
lene  would  have  Wught  forward  his  camera  this 
eveninff,  he  would  have  exhibited  one  constructed  by 
Ottewm  according  to  his  (Mr.  E.*s)  instructions.  There 
waa  one  j^oint  of  Mr.  Malone's,  aa  to  the  focusing- 
scnen,  which  did  not  go  far  enough.  When  in  use,  he 
took  it  in  and  out  of  the  camera,  placed  it  here  and  there, 
until  at  last  it  got  kicked  to  pieces,  all  which  could 
be  obviated  by  making  the  screen  so  that  when  the 
proper  focus  was  obtained  it  could  be  displaced  by  the 
oaflK  slide  wedging  in  before  it, — the  onW  addition  re- 
quuite  to  do  whiui,  was  some  pieces  of  india-rubber 
behind  the  screen,  which  woula  be  compreased  upon 
the  insertion  of  the  sliding  back,  allowing  the  screen 


to  take  a  position  behind  the  back  slide,  and,  upon  ila 
removal,  soroe  the  screen  again  into  its  place.  Thes 
as  to  the  top  of  the  slide  admitting  lig^:  before  it 
be  coTcred  over — and,  indeed,  the  very  act  of  raising 
the  focuaing-cloth  will  allow  a  nv  of  oorrowed  U^it^ 
whether  from  the  aenith  or  elsewhere,  to  find  ita  vraj 
to  the  plate.  Now  Dacuerre,  from  the  beepnmnff,  had 
no  aUde  at  all,  but  oiut  a  door,  which  •^Tgittfl^,  niot 
light,  but  dust.  Yoigtlander  had  a  camera  wi&  a 
door,  and  from  the  beginning  worked  with  a  door. 
Mr.  Ennell  gave  Otbewill  instructions  to  make  hia 
focusing  glass  upon  the  principle  described,  and  he 
had  done  his  work  to  Mr.  £nnell's  satis&etion.  Mr. 
Snnell  then  announced  that  he  should  be  happy  to 
read  a  Paper  upon  Manipulation  and  Contrivances. 

Mr.  Malovi  replied  upon  the  idiole  argument,  and 
received  a  vote  of  thanks. 

Mr.  Shadbolt  wished  to  draw  the  attentioii 
of  the  Council  of  the  Society  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  possibility  of  exercising  some  sort 
of  supervision  as  to  the  Patents  which  are  to  be 
granted  to  people  who  are  continually  inter- 
fering with  the  free  use  of  matters  connected 
with  photography.  In  the  last  Journal  there 
was  a  specification  for  that  which  was  laid 
before  the  Society  two  years  ago.  That  was 
being  repeatedly  done,  and  was  a  matter  which, 
it  was  veiy  desirable  should  be  got  under  con- 
trol, if  it  were  possible. 

Mr.  HuGBBs  suggested,  that  in  the  coming 
season  ^x>per  notice  should  be  given  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  ensuing  discussions. 

The  Chatkmak  said  the  Council  would  en- 
tertain the  suggestions,  and  then  adjourned  th6 
Meeting  until  tiie  first  Tuesday  in  November;, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  IREIAND, 

This  Society  met  as  usual,  in  the  School  of 
Art  of  the  Boyal  Dublin  Society,  on  the 
evening  of  Friday,  the  27th  May,— Gilbbet 
Saxdubs,  Esq.,  in  l^e  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read, 
signed,  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  AUen,  who  acted  for  the  Honorary  Se- 
cretary during  lus  temporary  absence,  stated 
that  it  was  in  contemplation  to  offer  prizes  fat 
photographs,  to  be  competed  for  by  the  mem- 
bers in  December  and  February  next. 

The  Chairman  then  stated  thiat  he  hoped  the 
CoanciL  of  the  Society  would  make  arrange- 
ments at  aa  early  a  day  as  possible  to  have  the 
prize  lists  public^ed  and  distributed  among  the 
members,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  prodooa 
works  during  the  recess  for  the  ensumg  oom* 
petition  in  November.  There  might  pezliafiB 
be  some  little  disappointment  that  the  prize 
medal  was  not  as  yet  procured ;  but  he  thought 
it  much  better  tliat  there  should  be  some  liJdbLa 
delay  in  the  selection,  so  as  to  secure  one  wor- 
thy of  the  Society  and  suggestive  of  the  sobjeat 
for  which  it  should  be  given.    A  pattern  0C 
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nich  a  one  had  been  procured ;  and  it  oocnrrod 
to  him  that  the  head  of  Minerva,  as  the  pa- 
troness of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  might  perhaps 
be  the  most  appropriate  design  they  could 
adopt  on  one  side,  and  an  ornamental  inscrip- 
tion on  the  other.  The  Chairman  then  caused 
the  design  in  question,  taken  in  soft  metal,  to 
be  handed  round  among  the  audience,  and 
called  on  Mr.  Nebton  to  read  his  paper  on  '^  A 
New  Diy  Collodion  Process,"  the  chief  point* 
in  which  are,  that  the  plates  are  in  the  first 
instance  coated  with  dilute  albumen,  and  after- 
wards with  collodion  in  the  ordinary  way ;  the 
drying  process  is  conducted  in  a  wooden  or  tin 
chamber,  into  which  a  vessel  of  sulphuric  acid 
is  introduced ;  and  the  affinity  which  that  acid 
has  for  water  causes  them  to  dry  in  a  very 
short  time  without  the  aid  of  artificial  heat. 
The  advantages  it  is  stated  to  possess  are,  the 
ease  and  certainty  in  its  manipulation,  less 
trouble  in  cleaning  the  plates,  less  liability  to 
stains  and  blisters,  and  the  use  of  only  one 
nitrate-of-silver  bath.  The  paper  was  referred 
to  the  Council  for  publication ;  and  the  Society 
then  adjourned  for  the  Session. 


BLACKHEATH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

May  16, 1859. 

Thk  17th  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society 
Was  held  this  day  at  the  Golf  Club  House,  the 
President,  J.  Glaisheb,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  the 
Chair.  After  the  usual  business  had  been 
transacted,  Messrs.  Chatteris,  J.  Busk,  and 
Dr.  Eidd  were  duly  elected  members  of  the 
Society. 

The  President  proceeded  to  read  a  paper 
which  was  a  continuation  of  that  read  before 
the  Society  on  the  21  st  of  March  last,  entitled 
"^  The  Application  of  Photography  to  investiga- 
tions in  Terrestrial  Magnetism  and  Meteoro- 
logy as  practised  at  the  Royal  Observatory, 
Greenwich." 

Having  described  and  exhibited  diagrams 
of  the  apparatus  by  which  a  ray  of  light 
from  a  small  lamp  is  concentrated  upon  the 
sensitive  paper  enclosed  in  a  glass  cylinder 
kept  revolving  at  a  uniform  rate  by  a  chro- 
nometer, the  ray  being  received  upon  and  re- 
flected from  a  mirror  fixed  by  a  stirrup  upon  a 
bar  magnet,  which  has  free  motion  in  a  hori- 
zontal direction  through  a  lens  fixed  for  the 
purpose  before  the  cylinder  containing  the 
sensitive  paper,  the  nature  of  the  curves  re- 
gistered by  the  deflection  of  the  magnet  and 
the  mode  of  calculating  their  value  from  a  base 
line  was  described,  the  lecturer  adverting  to 
the  "  magnetic  storms''  which  are  upon  record, 
and  showed  that  they  were  synchronous  at  the 


various  parts  of  the  globe  where  observations 
are  registered.  He  then  proceeded  to  describe 
the  chemical  processes  employed  in  the  photo- 
graphic operations  for  the  self-reg;i8tration  of 
the  variations  in  position  of  magnetical,  and  of 
the  variations  of  readings  in  meteorological  in- 
struments. 

First  operation.  Prelimuiary  preparation, 
of  the  paper. — ^The  chemical  solutions  used  in 
this  process  are  the  following : — 

(1)  16  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  are 
dissolved  in  1  ounce  of  distilled  water. 

(2)  24  grains  of  bromide  of  potassium  are 
dissolved  in  1  ounce  of  distilled  water. 

(3)  When  the  crystals  are  dissolved,  the 
t)^*o  solutions  are  mixed  together,  forming  the 
iodizing  solution.  The  mixture  will  keep  any 
length  of  time.  Immediately  before  use,  it  is 
filtered  through  filtering  paper. 

A  quantity  of  paper  sufficient  for  the  con- 
sumption of  some  little  time  is  treated  in  the 
following  manner  sheet  after  sheet. 

The  sheet  of  paper  is  placed  upon  a  board 
covered  with  oil-cloth,  somewhat  smaller  on  all 
sides  than  the  paper, — a  condition  necessary  for 
preventing  the  iodizing  solution  from  running 
under  the  edges  of  the'  paper.  The  paper  is 
usually  pinned  on  the  left  side  of  the  board. 
A  sufficient  quantity  (about  50  minims  for  a 
shoot  of  paper  15  inches  long  and  9||  inches 
broad)  of  the  iodized  solution  is  applied  by 
pouring  it  upon  the  paper  in  front  of  a  glass 
rod,  wliich  is  then  moved  to  and  fro  till  the 
whole  surface  is  imiformly  wetted  by  the  solu- 
tion. 

The  paper  thus  prepared  is  allowed  to  re- 
main in  a  horizontal  position  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  is  then  hung  up  to  dry  in  the  air ;  when 
dry,  it  is  placed  in  a  drawer  till  used. 

Second  operation.  Rendering  the  paper  stn- 
sitive  to  the  actio7i  of  light. — A  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  is  prepared  by  dissolving  50 
grains  of  ciystallized  nitrate  of  silver  in  I 
ounce  of  distUled  water,  adding  in  hot  weather 
a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid. 

Then  the  following  operation  is  performed 
in  a  room  illuminated  by  yellow  light. 

The  paper  is  pinned  as  before  upon  a  board 
somewhat  smaller  than  itself,  and  (by  means 
of  a  glass  rod,  as  before)  its  surface  is  wetted 
with  50  minims  of  the  solution.     It  is  allowed 
to  remain  a  short  time  in  a  horizontal  position ; 
and  if  any  part  of  the  paper  still  bhines  from 
the  presence  of  a  part  of  the  solution  unab- 
sorbed  into  its  texture,  the  superfluous  fluid  JS 
taken  off  by  the  application  of  blotting-paper. 
The  paper,  still  damp,  is  immediately  placed 
upon  the  interior  glass  cylinder,  and  ^  ^.' 
vercd  by  the  exterior  glass  cylinder,  and  w 
mounted  upon  the  revolving  apparatus,  to  t$' 
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ceive  the  spot  of  light  formed  by  the  mirror 
which  is  carried  by  the  magnet. 

Third  operation.  Development  of  the  photo- 
graphic trace, — When  the  paper  is  removed 
from  the  cylinder,  it  is  placed  upon  a  board, 
and  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid,  to  which 
a  few  drops  of  aceto-nitrate  of  silver  are  added 
(in  hot  weather  this  solution  is  used  at  the 
temperature  of  the  air ;  in  cold  weather  it  is 
heated  to  the  temperature  of  70°  or  80°),  is 
spread  over  the  paper  by  means  of  a  glass  rod ; 
and  this  action  is  continued  until  the  trace  is 
fully  developed.  When  the  trace  is  well  de- 
veloped, the  faper  is  placed  in  a  vessel  of 
water,  and  repeatedly  washed  with  several 
succeasiTe  supplies  of  water,  a  brush  being 
passed  lightly  over  both  sides  of  the  paper  to 
remove  any  crystalline  deposit. 

Fourth  Operation.  Fixing  tlie  photographic 
trace. — ^The  photograph  is  placed  in  a  solution 
of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  made  by  dissolving 
4  or  5  ounces  of  the  hyposulphite  in  a 
pint  of  water ;  it  is  plunged  completely  in  the 
liquid,  and  allowed  to  remain  from  one  to  four 
hours,  until  the  yellow  tint  of  the  iodide  is 
removed.  After  this  the  sheet  is  washed  re- 
peatedly with  water,  and  afterwards  placed 
within  the  folds  of  linen  cloth  till  nearly  dry. 
Finally,  it  is  placed  between  sheets  of  blotting- 
paper,  and  a  heated  iron  is  passed  over  it. 

Chemical  proportion^  and  treatment  of  the  Pho- 
tographic Paper  for  Negatives, 

First  operation.  Preliminarg  preparation  of 
the  paper, — ^The  chemical  solution  required  for 
this  purpose  is  as  follows: — Two  grains  of 
chloride  of  ammonia  are  dissolved  in  1  ounce 
of  distilled  water. 

A  sufficient  quantity  of  this  solution  is  placed 
in  a  flat-bottomed  porcelain  dish,  and  sheets 
of  paper,  one  by  one,  are  plunged  within  it, 
care  being  taken  that  no  air-bubbles  remain 
between  the  paper  and  the  solution ;  this  may 
be  prevented  by  slight  pressure  over  the  sheet 
by  means  of  a  bent  glass  rod.  Wlicn  a  few 
sheets  are  thus  immersed,  they  are  turned  over 
in  a  mass,  and  are  taken  out  one  by  one  and 
hung  up  to  dry. 

An  equally  good  result  is  obtained  by  spread- 
ing over  one  side,  by  means  of  a  glass  rod,  as 
iH  the  proportions  before  described,  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  ammonia,  made  by  dissolving  5 
grains  in  1  ounce  of  distilled  water. 

Second  operation.  Bendering  the  paper  sen- 
sitiye  to  the  action  of  light.-^The  solution  re- 
quired for  this  purpose  is  as  foUows : — ^To  a 
filtered  solution  of  crystallized  nitrate  of  silver 
(made  by  dissolving  50  grains  of  nitrate  of 
silver  in  1  oimce  of  distilled  water)  some 
strong  solution  of  ammonia  is  added;  the  whole 


becomes  at  first  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  but 
when  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ammonia  is  added 
the  solution  becomes  perfectly  clear;  a  few 
crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver  are  then  added  till 
the  solution  is  a  little  dull ;  it  is  then  ready 
for  use. 

The  following  operation  is  performed  in  a 
room  illuminated  by  yellow  light : — ^By  means 
of  a  glass  rod,  this  solution  is  spread  over  the 
paper  whilst  pinned  on  a  board ;  the  paper  is 
dried  before  a  fire,  and  is  then  in  a  fit  state  to 
be  used  for  producing  a  negative. 

Third  operation.  Formation  of  the  photo^^ 
graphic  negative, — ^A  sheet  of  the  paper  so 
prepared  is  placed  upon  a  bed  made  of  flannel 
and  blotting-paper,  resting  on  a  sheet  of  plate 
glass,  with  its  prepared  side  upwards ;  the 
original  photograph  is  then  placed  on  the  paper 
witii  its  own  face  downwards ;  and  as  it  is 
necessary,  for  obtaining  a  correct  copy  of  the 
original,  that  it  should  be  in  close  contact  with 
the  prepared  surface,  a  second  sheet  of  plate 
glass  is  placed  over  it,  and  the  two  are  pressed 
together  by  clumps  and  screws,  or  the  pho- 
tograph and  sheet  of  paper  are  placed  in  an 
ordinary  printing-frame,  and  pressed  together 
by  its  arrangements  :  the  whole  is  then  ex- 
posed to  the  light  (the  original  to  be  copied 
being  above  the  paper  on  which  the  copy  is  to 
be  made).  The  time  required  to  produce  a 
negative  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the 
thickness  of  the  paper  on  which  the  original 
is  made,  and  on  the  actinic  quality  of  the 
light ;  a  period  of  five  minutes  in  a  bright  sun- 
shine, or  an  hour  in  clear  daylight,  is  generally 
sufficient. 

Fourth  operation.  Fixing  the  photographic 
negative. — ^When  an  impression  has  been  thus 
obtained,  it  is  necessoiy  that  the  undecomposed 
salts  of  silver  remaining  in  the  paper  be 
removed. 

For  this  purpose  the  negative  is  at  once 
plunged  in  water  and  kept  moving,  a  brash 
being  passed  over  both  sides.  It  is  then  im- 
mersed in  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
(made  by  dissolving  2  or  3  ounces  of  the 
hyposulphite  in  a  pint  of  water),  and  is  left 
through  a  period  varying  frt>m  half  an  hour  to 
several  hours.  It  is  then  removed  and  washed 
in  plain  water  several  times,  and  running 
water  is  allowed  to  pass  over  it  for  twenty-four 
hours.  The  sheets  are  then  placed  within  the 
folds  of  drying-cloths,  till  nearly  dry,  and 
finally  ironed  between  sheets  of  blotting-paper. 
The  process  of  obtaining  copies  of  the  ori- 
ginals from  the  negatives,  is  in  every  respect 
the  same  as  that  of  obtaining  a  negative  from 
the  original. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  Hr.  Bjsisch 
remarked  that  the  proportion  of  iodide  and 
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bromide  of  potaacdum  used  in  Benmtiring  the 
papers  was  as  nearly  as  possible  two  of  bromide 
and  one  of  iodide. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  nnanimonsly  tendered 
to  Mr.  Glaisher  for  his  able  paper;  and  Messrs. 
Kent,  Grosslandy  Eieser,  and  Skaife  having 
been  proposed  as  candidates  for  fdtore  election, 
the  meeting  adjourned. 

Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  of  the 
Blaekheath  Photographic  Society, 

The  lapse  of  anotheryear  brings  round  the  Second 
AnniTersaij  of  the  Blaekheath  Photographic  So- 
ciety, and  the  Council  have  the  pleasure  of  pre- 
senting their  Second  Annual  Report 

The  Council  heartily  congratulate  the  Society 
upon  its  present  prosperous  condition. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Society's  numbers 
have  been  recruited  by  the  introduction  of  many 
of  the  inflnential  residents  in  the  neiffhbourhooa, 
sereral  practical  photographers,  and  m1  zealous  to 
promote  the  art  of  photography. 

The  Treasurer's  account  is  annexed,  exhibiting 
a  balance  of  £48 11«.  2d.  in  favour  of  the  Society. 

The  ioirSe,  which  was  held  at  the  Mansion 
House,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Lord  Mayor,  on  Friday,  the  15th  April,  was 
eminently  successful;  and  the  works  of  Messrs. 
GlaLsher,  Heisch,  Melhuish,  Knill,  Ledger,  Smith, 
Spencer,  Wire,  and  Wood,  were  such  as  to  elevate 
the  character  of  the  Society  from  which  they  ema- 
nated. The  following  gentlemen  contributed  also 
materially  as  exhibitors  to  the  success  of  the  Ex- 
hibition: viz.  Messrs.  Bedford,  Bell,  Bunning, 
Burfield  and  Rouch,  Claudet,  Cumming,  Dela- 
motte,  Fenton,  Frith,  Home  and  Thomthwaite, 
Jones,  Knight,  Ladd,  London  Stereoscopic  Com- 
pany, Murray  and  Heath,  Malone,  Negretti  and 
Zambia,  OttewiU,  Paul  Pretsch,  Powell  and  Le- 
land,  Pillischer,  Rayne,  Reeve,  Rosling,  Ross, 
Salmon,  Shadbolt,  Smith  and  Beck,  Thurston 
Thompson,  Turner,  White,  Williams,  E.  G.  Wood, 
and  Herbert  Watkins.  To  each  of  these  gentlemen 
the  Council  beg  to  tender  their  warm  acknow- 
ledgments. 

The  Council  regret  that  so  few  strictly  scientific 
researches  have  this  year  to  be  reported,  as  from 
these  only  can  fundamental  improvements  be  ex- 
pected. M.  Nidpce  de  St.  Victor  continues  his 
experiments  upon  the  so-called  storing  up  of  light. 
Without  actually  ignoring  his  facts,  a  careful  exa- 
mination of  his  experiments,  as  reported  by  him- 
self, convinces  the  Council  that  they  by  no  means 
jusn^  the  theoi^  he  has  raised  on  tiiem.  The 
met  that  the  bodies  supposed  to  contain  the  bot- 
tled light  exercise  their  reducing  action  only 
through  porous  substances,  such  as  paper,  and 
have  no  action  through  glass  or  other  non-porous 
substances,  however  transparent,  while  the  re- 
ducing action  of  light  passes  most  easily  through 
transparent  bodies,  quite  independently  of  their 

Sorosity  —  coupled  with  the  admission  by  M. 
Fi^pce,  that  heat,  vapour  of  water,  and  anything 
which  favours  the  passage  of  vapours  through 
such  substances  as  paper,  materially  assist,  if  in- 
deed they  be  not  essential  to  the  supposed  new 


action — ^renden  it  more  than  doubtfbl  if  light  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  matter.  It  is  also  worthy 
of  remark,  that  none  of  those  accustomed  to  scien- 
tific investigation,  who  have  attempted  to  repeat 
his  experiment,  taking  the  most  moaerate  piecau- 
tions  against  self-deception,  have  erer  succeeded ; 
while  Mr.  Crookes  has  shown  that  at  least  one  of 
his  experiments  is  auite  as  snocessfiil  with  sub- 
stances that  have  oeen  kept  rigtmnisly  in  the 
dark.  On  the  whole,  the  Council  see  no  more 
reason  for  ascribing  the  efiect  produced  by  M. 
Ni^pce  to  lijght,  th^  they  do  for  attributing  ana- 
static printing  to  the  same  agency,  because  the 
nitric  add,  employed  in  that  process,  penetrates 
the  white  parts  of  the  paper,  and  attacks  the  zinc 
plate  beneath  them,  while  it  does  not  attadc  those 
parts  which  are  covered  by  the  ink.  In  another 
direction,  however,  M.  Nidpce's  experiments  seem 
to  have  led  to  more  satis&ctory  resulta  He  has 
added  to  the  number  of  substances  which  receive 
an  impression  from  light  capable  of  after-develop- 
ment; and  the  uranium  printing  process,  founded 
on  these  experiments,  promises  to  oecome  of  some 
importance.  M  Chevreul,  in  an  appendix  to  M. 
Niepce's  last  paper,  points  out  the  necessity  of 
distinguishing  between  such  substances  as  are 
acted  on  bv  bght  alone,  and  those  which  are  only 
affected  when  oxygen  is  present ;  and  gives  a  list 
of  those  substances  on  wnich  light  acts  in  vacuo, 
and  of  those  on  which  it  only  acts  in  the  pre- 
sence of  air,  or  of  oxygen>  or  of  those  bodies  in 
conjunction  with  moisture. 

The  Council  must  also  bring  under  the  notice 
of  the  Society  Mr.  Pounces  Carbon  Printing  Pro- 
cess ;^  for  though  they  can  by  no  means  agree  with 
Imn  in  his  assertion  that  his  prints  are  quite  equal 
to  silver  ones,  the  immense  strides  he  nas  made, 
in  a  comparatively  short  time,  render  his  process 
one  of  great  promise.    At  the  same  time,  the 
Council  cannot  but  remark  that  the  conclusion 
that  the  prints  must  be  as  permanent  as  those 
made  with  printers'  ink,  because  in  both  carbon  is 
the  colouring  matter  employed,  has  been  much  too 
hastily  arrived  at^  as  it  has  yet  to  be  proved  that 
the  glue  and  bichromate  of  potash  employed  as  a 
vehicle,  is  as  unalterable  as  the  oil,  resin,  &a, 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  printers*  ink. 
^  The  discovery  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Young,  that  the  invi- 
sible image  on  a  collodio-albumen  plate  can  be 
develope<J^  after  the  removal  of  the  iodide  of  silver, 
by  hyposulphite  of  soda,  or  cyanide  of  potassium, 
is  too  important  to  be  passed  over  without  notice, 
showing,  as  it  does,  that  the  change  produced  in 
the  iodide  of  silver  by  liffht  is  even  greater  than 
has  hitherto  been  thought    At  present,  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  has  producea  any  but  trans- 
parent positives,  printed  nom  negatives  by  super- 
position ;  so  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  the  compara- 
tively feeble  light  of  the  camera  is  capable  oi  pro- 
ducing the  same  efiect. 

The  Council  would  take  the  opportunity  of 
reminding  Members  of  the  forms  for  the  registra- 
tion of  oDservations  with  which  they  were  Isst 
year  furnished,  none  of  which  appear,  up  to  the 
present  time,  to  have  been  filled  up.  They  would 
press  upon  members  the  necessity  for  a  httle  ex-* 
ertion  on  this  point,  as  it  is  only  by  a  comparison 
of  a  number  of  observatiousy  made  in  diifereot 
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pteieeei  tmd  unde?  Taiious  other  coiiademtioiiBy 
that  anj  ffood  results  can  be  hoped  for.  With  a 
Tiew  to  facilitate  these  ohservationsy  Mr.  Heiach 
baa  prepared  shorter  ioTms,  embodymg  only  the 
most  important  points,  and  those  wnicn  can  most 
easily  be  attended  to  in  the  field. 

Through  the  continued  kindness  of  the  Golf 
Club,  the  meetings  of  the  Society  have  taken  place 
duiing  the  past  Session  at  the  Golf  Club  House ; 
the  Council  therefore  offer  their  best  tiianks  to  the 
Officers  of  the  Club  for  affording  them  a  hew 
standL 

The  following  brief  list  of  Papers  read  during 
the  Session  wul  show  the  energy  and  intellect 
which  have  been  exercised  on  behfdf  of  the  Society 
by  aome  of  its  leading  members ;  and  it  is  pleasing 
to  record  the  fact  that  the  Journals  specially  de- 
Toted  to  photo^raphyi  and  some  of  the  local  news- 

gaperSy  have  given  a  preference  to  many  of  the 
Society's  papers  in  their  jpublications,  and,  by 
making  them  the  subject  of  &vourable  criticism, 
have  &monstrated  their  original  and  instructive 
character.  The  Council  have  to  acknowled^, 
witb  many  thanks,  the  ffreat,  nay,  the  special 
cxkurtesv  shown  them  by  uke  press  generally,  and 
particularly  by  the  editors  of  the  local  press,  who 
nave  not  unfrequently,  during  an  unusual  pressure 
of  business,  given  insertion  to,  and  notice  of,  the 
transactions  of  the  Society. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Papers  read  during 
the  Session : — 

On  the  Simultaneous  Photography  of  various  Co- 
loured Objects."    By  Mr.  Heisch. 

A  week  wiUi  the  Camera  among  the  Hills  of  Kent" 
By  Mr.  Wire. 

On  Nautical  Photography,"  bv  Mr.  Skaife,  showing 
his  "  instantaneous  meuiod"  of  taking  Photographs. 

On  two  main  points  in  Photography."  From  Hen* 
Paul  Pretsch,  read  by  the  Presioent ;  and,  from  the 
same  source,  a  paper  on  Pretsch'a  "  Photogalvano- 
graphic  Process." 

On  Metagelatine,  as  a  substance  for  mounting  Photo- 
graphs."   By  Mr.  Heisch. 

On  the  Dry  Collodion  Process."    By  Mr.  Heisch. 

On  the  application  of  Photography  to  Investigations 
in  Terrestrial  MagnetiBm  and  Meteorology,  as  prac- 
tised at  the  Eoyaf  Observatory,  Greenwich."  By  Mr. 
Giaisherl 

The  new  forms  of  lenses  are  still  exciting  much 
discussion.  The  members  have  had  some  oppor- 
timity  of  judging  of  the  results  obtained  with  tnem 
at  the  late  exhibition  at  Suffolk  Street.  The  pic- 
tures by  Mr.  Bedford  were  mostlv  taken  witn  a 
Grubb  lens,  those  by  the  late  Mr.  Howlett  with  a 
Ross  Petzval. 

The  Society,  since  the  publication  of  the  last 
Report,  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  several  mem- 
bers, from  various  causes,  chiefly  through  removal 
from  the  neighbonrhood,  among  whom  should  be 
especially  noticed  the  name  of  G.  Buak,  Esq., 
F.R.8.  The  Council  record  the  secession  of  such 
with  regret.  While  acknowledging  with  thank- 
ftilness  the  labours  of  those  members  who.  in  the 
midst  of  important  avocations,  have  kindly  aevoted 
their  time  to  the  production  of  papers  for  the  in- 
tellectual gratification  of  the  Societv,  the  Council 
have  to  urge  upon  otber  members  the  necessity  of 
contributi^  somewhat  to  its  intellectual  mainte- 
aanoey  leooidiog  their  opimon  that  a  failure  in 
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this  particular  presses  somewhat  unfisarly  Upoo 
those  gentlemen  who  have  abready  exerted  them-* 
selves  so  much  in  that  direction.  In  condusioni 
the  Council  point  with  satisfaction  to  the  po6itio4 
the  Society  has  obtained  in  public  estimation,  and 
venture  to  add  that  such  combinations  cannot  frdl 
to  exert  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  community 
at  large,  fostering,  as  they  do,  two  important  prin- 
ciples, viz.  the  extension  of  scientific  information 
and  original  research,  and  the  brin^fing  together, 
for  tliat  result,  those  who  are  desirous  of  culti* 
vating  knowledge. 


SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

SOCIETY. 

This  Society  held  its  second  meeting  on  the 
9tb  inst.  in  the  large  room  of  the  Walworth 
literary  and  Scientific  Institation,  Mr.  A.  H. 
Wall  in  the  chair. 

It  having  been  suggested  by  the  Chairmani 
that  the  more  important  business  of  confirming 
rules  and  electing  officers  should  be  deferred 
until  the  arrival  of  all  the  gentlemen  expected 
to  attend,  the  members  passed  some  little  time 
in  examining  the  few  objects  of  interest  pro- 
vided by  some  of  them. 

Some  stereoscopic  pictures  were  exhibited  as 
specimens  of  Potherb's  dry  process,  taken  by 
Mr.  F.  Howard ;  these  were  very  beautifal,  ex- 
hibiting every  perfection  of  detail  in  both  lights 
and  shadows,  and  of  a  very  pleasing  tone. 

A  camera-stand  and  dark  slide  were  shown 
by  Mr.  W.  Aekland,  as  a  portion  ot  an  ex- 
tremely portable  and  effective  apparatus  in-^ 
tended  to  accompany  himself  upon  a  conti- 
nental pleasore-excursion. 

Mr.  Leake  exhibited  a  tent,  which  lie  stated 
to  be  tolerably  portable  and  efficient ;  it  stood 
well  against  wind,  was  easily  set  up  and  taken 
down,  was  not  in  many  pieces,  and  is  very 
cheap,  costing  about  one  guinea :  during  last 
Year  he  took  nearly  a  hundred  12  x  10  views 
m  one  of  similar  construction,  and  found  it  to 
answer  perfecUy. 

This  tent  consisted,  first,  of  a  shfdlow  box 
or  tray,  about  30  inches  in  length,  18  inches 
in  width,  and  2  inches  in  depth,  made  ot 
^-inch  pine-deal,  strengthened  by  wooden 
blocks  at  the  angles,  and  forming  the  table  or 
bottom  of  the  tent;  secured  to  this  was  a 
gutta-percha  tray  with  a  pipe  attached,  i^hioh, 
by  acting  as  a  sink,  keeps  the  bottom  of  the 
tent  always  dry  and  dean. 

The  lid  of  this  tray  formed  the  top  of  the 
tent ;  round  the  inside  of  the  bottom  and  out- 
side edge  of  the  t(^  was  seeuied  the  lining, 
forming  three  sides  of  the  tent,  and  consisting 
of  two  thicknesses  of  black  and  one  of  yellow 
calico,  sufficient  li^  being  admitted  fur  work 
throiigh  the  jellow  by  aeioall  sqpiaie  apertoie 
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in  the  black  calico;  light  iron  rods  about  2 
feet  5  inches  in  length  supported  the  top  when 
the  tent  was  erected,  and  shut  into  the  case 
when  it  was  packed. 

Over  the  opening  in  front,  was  suspended  by 
hooks  a  curtain  of  the  same  description  as  the 
lining,  large  enough  to  wrap  round  the  operator 
and  exclude  the  most  inquisitive  of  solar  rays. 

A  smaU '  plate-box  was  placed  in  the  tray, 
and  packed,  with  the  lining,  curtain,  and  rods, 
in  the  case.  This  tent  or  box  was  fixed  on 
an  ordinary  tripod  stand  by  a  screw  through 
the  bottom ;  but  Mr.  Leake  informed  ns  that 
he  had  a  very  light  portable  stand  for 
the  purpose,  and  that  this  with  the  tent 
weighed  14  lbs.,  and  was  carried  very  conve- 
veniently  by  the  handle  attached  to  its  side. 
The  tent  exhibited  was  for  pictures  12  x  10 ; 
a  smaller  one  was  made  for  stereoscopic  pic- 
tures. 

No  discussion  ensued,  inasmuch  as  the 
Chairman  called  attention  to  the  business  more 
particularly  claiming  attention. 

The  Chairman  read  the  minutes  of  the  pre- 
yious  meeting,  and  referred  to  the  steps  which 
he  with  the  members  of  the  Provisional  Com- 
mittee had  taken  for  that  purpose.  A  set  of 
rules  being  read,  were,  with  some  few  alter- 
ations, adopted. 

The  Bev.  F.  F.  Statham  was  then  elected 
President. 

Mr.  W.  Ackland  was  elected  Vice-President, 
Mr.  F.  Howard,  Treasurer,  A.  H.  Wall,  Hon. 
Secretary,  and  the  following  gentlemen  to 
form  a  Committee :  viz.  Messrs.  Cotton,  Hervd, 
Hannaford,  Leake  Sen.,  Clarke,  and  Leake  Jun. 

The  Secretary  then  proceeded  to  receive  the 
names  of  members,  and  announced  that  the 
number  already  given  promised  very  favourably 
for  the  Society's  future  well-being. 

As  nothing  formal  characterized  these  pro- 
ceedings (and  business  proceeded  none  the  less 
smoothly  for  the  same),  a  cordial  warmth 
seemed  to  unite  all  present  in  a  genial  glow  of 
social  fellowship,  which  we  hope  may  always 
exist  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  this  infantine 
Society. 


dress  of  the  writer;  not  neeessarUy  for  pub" 
licaiion,  hut  as  a  giuirantee  of  his  good  faith. 
The  same  proviso  extends  to  comtnunicctUons  to 
the  Editor. 


The  Council  of  the  Photographic  Society ^  in 
proposing  to  print  in  the  Journal  abstracts  of 
papers  read  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings,  or  in 
giving  ihe  papers  at  length,  do  not  thereby 
adopt  the  views  or  opinions  of  the  authors. 

No  notice  can  he  taken  of  anonymous  communis 
cations*  Whatever  is  intended  for  insertion 
nwU  he  awthenticaUd  by  the  name  and  ad' 


On  various  Salting,  Sensitizing,  Toning,  and 
Fixing  Baths,  with  Speeimen-formuloe.  By 
C.  J.  BuBKETT,  Esq. 

[Continued  from  March  21,  page  229.] 

A  VEBY  weak  solution  of  protosulpbate  of  iron, 
with  the  addition  first  of  a  little  citric  or  tar- 
taric acid  (to  prevent  ultimate  precipitation  of 
brown  sesquioxide,  which  may  be  formed),  and 
then  of  enough  ammonia  to  saturate  both  acids 
and  liberate  and  hold  in  solution  the  protoxide, 
may  also  be  found  useful  as  a  testing-bath  for 
the  presence  or  absence  of  unreduced  silver  in 
the  lights  of  the  picture ;  and  a  similar  bath 
may  be  made  from  the  protosulpbate  of  manga- 
nese instead  of  iron  (with  or  without  acids): 
could  it  be  found  practically  possible  to  dissolve 
out,  by  hyposulphite  or  other  solvent,  the  un- 
changed portion  of  the  bromide,  chloride,  or 
iodide  of  silver  in  our  positives  or  negatives, 
while  leaving  intact  the  aUotropized  or  other- 
wise actinically  altered  portion,  we  might  witli 
advantage  use  these  mixtures,  as  well  as  simple 
unacidulated  ferrous  (and  stannous)  salts,  as 
developing  agents  also, — such  processes,  if  pos- 
sible, proceeding  so  £eu:  on  the  same  plan  or 
model  as  Messrs.  Beauregard  and  Selle's  ink- 
process,  or  more  closely  resembling  my  ink- 
process  on  paper  prepared  with  binoxsdate  of 
iron  and  chromate  of  ammonia,  or  still  more 
closely  my  cobalt  printing-process,  or  cupro- 
type  process  with  bichromate  of  copper,  or  the 
developments*  of  the  uranic  papers  with  silver- 
salts,  ferrid-cyanides,  palladium,  tannic  or  gallic 
acids  t,  &c.,  which  I  have  shown  to  be  possible 
after  washing  out  the  unactinized  part  of  the 
saltj:. 

*  I  was  alBO  much  interested  to  find  an  excess  of  am- 
monia (after  what  is  neoessaiy  to  keep  the  ferrous  or 
manganous  oxide  in  suspension)  may  actually  be  made 
to  act  as  a  retarding  agent ;  so  that  we  may  possibly  be 
thus  enabled  to  utilize  such  solutions  for  development 
of  even  t^nwashed-out  prints  or  neeatives. 

t  These  beine  also  capable  of  bdng  made  a  basis 
for  deposition  oi  gold  or  platinum  firom  alkaline  solu- 
tions, and  the  same  being  the  case  with  our  ordinary 
ink-prints  with  platinum. 

X  Knowing,  as  we  do,  how  solubility  is  frequently 
altered  by  one  class  of  wave-powers — that  known  as  best 
(as  in  the  cases  of  sulphur,  phosphorus,  silicic  acia, 
chromic  oxide,  ferric  oxide,  titanic  acid,  tungvtic  oiide, 
stannic  oxide,  iodide  of  mercury,  oxide  of  silver), — it  ** 
only  natural  to  look  out  for  similar  changes  effected  by 
other  classes  of  wave-powers,  e.  g,  those  known  «s  the 
actinic  How  to  connect  such  change  with  a  deoxidi' 
ring  action  and  the  greater  facility  of  reduction  where 
no  ohemical  change  is  as  yet  known  to  eodtft,  is  the  pro- 
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The  great  facility  in  fixing  the  uranic  and 
ferric  ailver-deyeloped  prints  with  ammonia^is 

blem,  and  nuikeB  this  oaae  of  the  silrcr  iodide  a  very 
different  one  firom  that  of  the  uranic  and  ferric  sails 
where,  aided  by  the  organic  matter  of  the  paper  (in  the 
case  of  nitrates  and  sulphates)  or  of  a  regotablo  acid, 
there  is  a  chemical  reduction  dearly  demonstrable,  the 
resulting  protoxides'  insolubility  being  also  possibly 
owing  either  to  expulsion  or  deoomposition  of  part  of 
the  acid,  or  to  its  (the  oxide's)  entering  into  combination 
with,  say,  the  vegetable  fibre  of  tlie  paper.    As  to  the 
rationale  of  the  developable  image  on  silver  salts,  we 
have  no  abeolute  proof  that  there  may  not  be  change 
in  the  chemical  arrangement  of  the  atoms;  besides,  the 
discoveries  of  Sir  J.  Herschcl  and  Schunbein  ^ith  regard 
to  active  and  passive  iron,  &c.,  might  suggest  the  possi- 
bility of  the  silver  in  the  iodide  being  convertible  into 
an  allotropic  silver,  whose  salts  might  bo  supposed  to 
exerciso  a  reducing  action  on  those  of  normal  silver ; 
still  1  should  be  fmly  as  sanguine  of  an  explanation  of 
the  phenomena  being  arrived  at  through  a  careful  com- 
parison with  those  of  fermentation,  cremacausis,  and 
putrefaction.    In  the  case  of  ordinary  fermentation,  we 
find  two  claases  of  compounds  mainly  concerned, — one 
being- solutions  of  saccharine  and  other  organic  com- 
pounds, in  themselves  little  or  not  at  aU  liable  to 
change ;  and  the  other,  various  axotized  matters  in  which 
a  clunge  ia  readily  originated,  and  which  have  the 
power,  by  their  contact  with  the  former  claas,  of  com- 
municating to  them  their  own  state  of  change  (or  rather, 
I  should  say,  a  state  of  change  originating  in  them). 
This  would  exactly  correspond  (the  change-originating 
power,  or  disturbing  force,  being  however  in  the  one 
case  generally  the  wave-power  known  as  "  heat,"  and  in 
the  other  the  so-called  **  actinic "  wave-power)  to  the 
case  of  our  ordinary  sensitive  papers  containing  oxide 
of  silver  (or  nitrate  or  other  salt  of  it)  in  combination 
or  contact  with  iodide,  bromide,  or  chloride,  the  change 
being,  in  the  first  class  of  salts  (connected  probably  witli 
the  oionization  of  one  of  these  elements),  compara- 
tively easily  set  a-going,  and  they  having  the  power,  afker 
actimzation,  of  communicating  or  inducing  (and  keep- 
ing up,  it  mar  be)  their  or  ao7ne  sort  of  change  in  the 
other  dass  of  salts.    The  case  of  the  invisible  actinic 
picture  on  the  collodion,  or  albumen,  or  other  surface 
having  the  power  of  determining  or  promoting  the  de- 
composition of  fresh  nitrate  of  silver  applied  to  it 
would  then  also  correspond  to  the  placing  of  yeast  or 
other  nitrogenous  matter  in  a  state  of  change  (or  after 
its  having  undergone  a  certain  change)  in  contact  with 
a  solution  of  sugar,  the  comparative  insolubility  of  the 
body  in  which  the  change  originates  (especially  after 
change)  being  also  a  pomt  of  resemblance  worthy  of 
note.    I  have  elsewhere  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  chain  of  analo^es  extends  not  only  among  the 
phenomena  of  actinization,  the  fermentations,  crema- 
causis, and  combustion,  but  may  be  traced  also  in  the 
phenomena  of  febrile  diseases,  contagion  and  infection, 
>Dd  probably  also  in  those  of  malaria  and  miasma. 

I  have  dso  expressed  my  belief  that  the  analogies  are 
anything  rather  than  mere  surface-analogies.  Without 
ftny  denre  to  dogmatize,  I  would  suggest  that,  unity  in 
"^rie^  being  the  essence  of  Nature,  and  the  discovery 
of  this  unity  the  legitimate  object  of  our  science,  any 
Aypothesis  is  espedafly  deserving  of  consideration  which 
would^  lead  to  this  bv  pointing  out  an  intelligible  rela- 
tionship between  the  hitherto  rather  isolated  phenomena 
of  photography  and  other  dasses  of  phenomena  which, 
howeTcr  mysterious,  are  yet,  to  some  extent,  better 
known  and  investigated,  malting  them  thus  shed  light 
^  eadi  other;  and  it  may  permtps  be  allowed  to  idd 
to  its  ohttiu  as  a  hypothesis^  if  it  gives  any  hope  of  our 


evidently  caused  by  the  very  small  proportion 
of  silver-chloride  they  contain  being  no  more 

being  able  by  its  aid  to  trace  still  fhrther  the  chain  of 
relationships,  so  as  to  hdp  us  towards  something  like  a 
sdentific  idea  of  other  phenomena  hiUierto  so  hope- 
lessly isolated  as  to  have  even  tempted  men,  otherwise 
rational  and  intelligent,  to  throw  aoubt  (in  the  case  of 
infection)  on  matters  demonstrated  by  every-day  expe- 
rience, or  to  frame  and  support  with  confidence  (in  that 
of  malarious  influence)  theories  directly  contradicted  by 
eaaily-asccrtained  facts. 

Without  going  into  the  minute  ramifications  of  our 
hypothesis,  we  would,  before  leaving  the  subject^  just 
throw  roughly  together  a  few  of  those  phenomena  which 
it  would  associate  as  all  essentially  connected  with  un- 
dulatory  motion,  which  has  been  long  pretty  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  the  essence  of  some  of  them,  or  as 
being,  at  all  events,  in  some  way  causally  aUied : — 

Class  I.  Comprehending,  1 .  Combustion  as  propagated 
by  actual  contact  with  a  body  burning  (the  body  set  fire 
to  being  either  a  part  and  continuation  of  the  burning 
body,  or  a  separate  body  brought  into  contact  with  it). 
2.  Fermentation  and  putrefaction  by  contact  of  the 
same  or  another  body.  3.  Febrile  or  other  diseases  by 
contact, — ^the  analogy  with  fermentation  having  been 
pointed  out  by  Baron  Liebig.  4.  Action  of  gastric 
juice,  saliva,  oc.  (having  been  shown  to  act  away  from 
the  animal),  and  probably  many  of  the  other  animal 
processes  of  secretion  and  nutrition,  and  also  the  allied 
processes  in  plants,  b.  Photonaphic  phenomena,  in 
positive  printing  and  in  negative-taldng,  where  chlo- 
rides or  iodides  either  assist  by  their  presence  during 
the  solarization  of  oxide-salts,  or,  beinc  themselves  sola- 
rized, acquire  the  power  of  afterwarcU  determining  or 
producing  a  state  of  change  in  other  classes  of  silver 
salts  (or  mixtures  of  them  with  gallic  add)  brought  into 
contact  with  them.  [The  first  action  may  be  considered 
analogous  to  the  employment  of  wood-shavings  or 
paper,  and  wood  mixed  with  the  coals,  to  aid  in  the  ig- 
nition of  a  coal-fire,  or  the  presence  of  the  nitrogenous 
matters  alluded  to  (or  emulsion),  in  saccharine  (or  other) 
liquids.  In  the  second  case,  again,  we  may  dthcr  (1) 
suppose  that  the  state  of  change  (analogous  to  com- 
bustion, fermentation,  or  putreuction),  being  once  set 
up  by  the  infiuenoo  of  the  actinic  rays,  does  not  at  once 
cease  when  the  iodide  is  withdrawn  from  their  in- 
fluence, but  that  it  still  continues  for  some  time,  the 
iodide  or  other  body  continuing  also,  as  long  as  this 
lasts,  to  be  the  source  of  photographically-active  wave- 
power,  just  as  a  burning  body  is  of  combustion-pro- 
dudng  or  stimulating  rays ;  or  else  (2)  we  might  sup- 
pose tliat  the  state  of  cbango  (or  what  we  might  call 
the  photographic  fermentation)  ceasing  when  the  light 
is  withdrawn,  a  certain  portion  of  tl^  wave-force  or 
photographically-active  influence  generated  while  it  was 
going  on  is  still  retained  in  some  way  by  the  iodide  of 
silver — or  it  might  oven  be  by  &n  indifierent  body,  like 
the  collodion  itself  or  paper — just  in  the  same  way 
as  (though  for  a  much  longer  period  in  proportion 
to  the  retaining  mass  than)  the  heat-rays,  wiw  their 
power  of  propagating  combustion,  are  retained  after  its 
extinction,  eiibar  by  a  burning  body  or  by  other  bodies 
which  have  been  in  contact  with  it.  The  difierenoe  of 
time  of  retention  cannot  be  considered  much,  against 
the  probabiUty  of  causal  analogy  (and  an  ordinary 
coal-fire  will  retain  tlie  power  of  igniting  phosphorus 
for  a  very  long  time  after  all  combustion  has  appa- 
rently ceased,  also  a  block  of  stone  after  being  made 
red-hot) ;  and  air  may  be  almost  infinitely  less  fiivour- 
able  to  the  conduction  away  of  these  actinic  undula- 
tions than  to  that  of  heat.  On  either  supposition,  we 
may  trace  the  same  parallels,  extending  among  photo- 
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tlian  what  is  due  to  the  usual  impurities  in  the 
paper  (and  it  may  be,  in  the  uranic  salt)  em- 
graphic  phdnomepa  and  those  of  nitrogenouB  fermfints, 
to  animBl  fenneatis,  as  pepsin  and  matter  formed 
during  disease,  &c.,  an  d^  we  are  stronely  inclined  to 
Buspe^  to  those  of  snake-poisons, — aU  being  noted 
for  retention  of  their  active  properties  when  carefully 
kept  The  superior  sensibility  of  the  daguerreotype 
and  collodion  mms  have  long  appeared  rather  anoma- 
lous, and  particularly  the  injury  to  the  sensitiyeness  of 
the  latter  caused  by  the  introduction  of  easily-oxidiz- 
able  vegetable  substances.  Might  this  apparent  ano- 
maly be  accounted  for  either  by  their  usmg  up  (so  to 
speak)  the  wave-powers  produced  during  mo  actiniza- 
tion  of  the  iodide,  without  having  the  power  of  regene- 
rating the  same  during  their  cremacausis,  or  by  their 
modi^jrinff  the  action  or  state  of  chance  of  the  iodide^ 
so  as  to  ^ter  the  nature  and  diminish  the  photoffra- 
phio  power  of  the  produced  waves,  just  as  a  lime-ball 
modifies  the  ray-powers  emitted  by  the  ozyhydrogen 
flame,  or  as  sironiia  vdU  modify  a  candle  or  apirit- 
lamp*i  ficoMy — ordinary  fermentation  being  also  often 
exceedingly  modified  in  its  nature  by  the  addition  of 
other  bcwbes  to  that  fermenting?]  6.  The  pheno- 
mena commonly  named  catal^c,  as  the  aid  to  solu- 
tion in  snlphuno  or  nitric  aad,  a£fbrded  to  platinum 
or  silver  by  the  presence  of  silver  or  iron  (so  closely 
zesembUng  that  of  wood  to  anthracite),  and,  I  doubt 
not,  the  power  (so  opposed  to  what  its  chemical  nature 
would  lead  UB  to  expect)  exhibited  by  oxy^nized  water, 
itself  always  at  orainuy  temperatures  m  a  state  of 
chanee,  of  communicating  its  state  of  deoxidation  to 
meta&io  oxides,  Ac.  How  strictly  analoeous  to  the 
action  of  burning  bodies,  althou^  in  the  opposite 
direction  I  "^.B,  This  action  of  hydric  oxide  would 
suggest  for  consideration  the  possibility  of  its  having 
been  produced  during  the  process  of  actinization  of 
iodide  of  silver  by  the  iodine  (consequent  on  ozoniza- 
tion)  uniting  with  part*  of  the  hydrogen  in  the  water 
contained  in  the  film,  and  consequentiy  leavine  a 
double  proportion  in  union  with  the  remainder.  No- 
thing woula  more  conveniently  account  for  the  ano- 
maly already  noted  with  regard  to  organic  acids  and 
oxidizable  substances  in  the  fiUn  thim  this,  as  their 
presence  would  destroy  at  once  a&  formed^  and  so  pre- 
vent the  reUntiony  or  else  prevent  tiie  formation  of  this 
binoxideof  hydrogen.  The  power  possessed  by  bin- 
oxide  of  hydrogen  of  reducing  oxide  of  sUver  is  no 
conjecture,  but  ascertained  matter  of  fiict;  and  though 
the  nitrate  is  said,  under  some  circumstances,  to  decom- 
pose it  without  undergoing  decomposition  itself,  still 
we  have  in  our  collodion  development  the  presence  of 
other  matters  likely  or  certain  to  alter  that.  The  state- 
ment of  Thdnard  (as  given  by  Gmelin),  that  white  of 
egg  exerts  no  decomposing  action  on  the  binoxide  of 
hydrogen,  is  interestmg  in  connexion  with  its  use  in 
the  albumen  process.  However,  a  very  great  difficulty 
of  such  an  hypothesis  in  connexion  wim  binoxide  of 
hvdrc^en  would  be  the  supposing  it  to  remain  in  the 
film  lufong  with  hydriodio  acid  without  mutual  decom- 
position. We  may  also  recollect  the  possibility  of 
iodine  taking  hydrogen  irom  the  alcohol  existing  in 
collodion,  and  also  of  this  hydriodic  acid  being  a  re- 
ducing a^ent,  though  it  is  not  by  any  means  necessary 
to  depend  on  this  action  of  it,  on  the  fermentation  hy- 
pothesis. 

As  to  ozone  (including  0/3, 1/3,  Br/3,  and  Cl,/3),  we 
must  not  forget  that,  though  commonly  regarded  as 
strongly  promotive  of  oxidation,  it  may  still,  by  ini- 
tiating a  combustion  or  cremacausis  in  organic  matters 
present^  be  the  promoter  or  stimulant  of  change  in  the 
lereiBe  direotioa  in  the  olver-salts  associated  with 


ployed — BO  that  we  may  employ  a  very  weak 
ammonia-water,  such  as  we  run  no  risk  of 


them;  so  that  here,  as  in  the  oaae  of  the  difierent 
actions  of  hydric  oxide,  ihe  apparent  paradox  is  capable 
oi  simple  explanation. 

The  power  of  the  sun's  rays  to  impart  oxidating  aod 
bleaching  properties  to  etiier,  &c,  has  been  attributed 
to  union  with  ozone,  but»  if  not  an  action  in  the  reverse 
direction,  mi^ht  be  oonsideredt  and  most  probably  is, 
simply  this,  mat  they  are  set  into  »  state  of  slow  cre- 
macausis, which  they  have  the  power  of  propagating  to 
other  bodies  brought  into  contact  with  them  or  wMdi 

£'ve  them  the  power  of  acting  as  reducing  agents.    I 
tve  found  the  same  property  in  reeins  and  oils  long 
ago. 

Glass  n.  Comprehending  phenomeviA  of,  1,  com- 
bustion-propagation immediatefy,  by  heat-waves  radi- 
ated by  bummg  bodies  at  a  distance;  2,  ordinaiy 
infection  (if  not  by  communication,  by  changing 
organic  matter  in  suspension  in  the  air) ;  3,  photo- 
fpnphic  phenomena  observable  ocoaaionally  in  develop- 
mg  photographs,  where  several  are  in  one  dish,  though 
apiMurently  not  in  absolute  contact,  one  paper  imprinting 
its  image  on  anotiier  paper  apj^arently  by  radiation  or 
conduction  of  the  wave-force  given  off  during  the  state 
of  change,  just  as  one  body  is  set  on  fire  by  another 
which  is  burning.  (The  nearer  the  two  are,  not  only 
the  stronger  but  the  sharper  is,  and  ahonld  be^  the 
imraession.) 

Class  III.  Comprehending  phenomena  of  the  canisge 
and  transference  firom  one  body  to  another  of  the 
change-producing  or  inciting  force  by  a  third  body 
which  is  not  apparentiy  itself  thrown  into  a  similar 
state  of  change,  exhibited,  1st,  by  carriage  of  heat,  say, 
in  the  setting  fire  to  wood  or  other  combustible  by  a 
red-hot  poker,  or  stone,  or  other  incombustible ;  Snd, 
in  those  cases  of  conveyed,  infection  a  belief  in  which 
has  dictated  so  manv  sanitary  regulations  as  to  c^uaran- 
tine,  and  the  prohibitions  to  import  certain  articles  of 
merchandise  m>m  countries  where  infectious  disease 
prevails  (unless  those  reputed  carriers  being  mostly 
porous  bodies  may  be  taken  to  indicate  absorption  of 
matter  in  a  state  of  change) ;  3rd,  we  have  some  of  the 
phenomena  discovered  by  M.  Moeer  of  Konigsberg, 
and  by  Mr.  B.  Hunt,  and  the  developable  images  whi^ 
I  found  (and  showed  specimens  of  in  1855)  to  be  pro- 
duced by  placing  uranic  and  ferric  papers  in  contact 
with  prints,  whidi  had  been  exposed  to  the  light,  and 
to  be  also  attainable  by  bringing  a  mixture  of  silver- 
salts  with  gallic  acid  or  other  reducer  into  contact  with 
an  actinized  apparently  neutral  body ;  also  the  experi- 
ments of  M.  N.  de  St.  Victor,  with  aur  in  a  tube,  if  thCT 
should  turn  out  to  have  been  correctly  observed  and 
stated.  As  originally  described  by  M.  N.  de  St.  Victor,  I 
was  certainly  inclined  to  admit  them  to  be  the  experimen- 
tal demonstration  of  that  absorption  of  adanism  naturally 
to  be  expected  in  the  case  of  air,  and  to  which,  as  to  he 
expectea  from  theoretical  considerations  and  analogiesi 
I  had  previouslv  given  a  place  in  my  climatic  theonza- 
tions,  though  tne  amount  of  the  photographic  resnlts 
obtained  was  certainly  greater  tiian  I  should  have  at  all 
anticipated.     Some  of  the  tin-tube  experiments  more 
recently  recorded  would,  however,  point  in  other  ^^' 
tions,  e.g.  to  the  wave-powers  or  other  influences  dis- 
engaged during  the  condensation  or  evaporation  of 
water  having  some  connexion  with  the  phenomena. 

Class  IV.  The  phenomena  of  odours,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, and  probablv  entirely.  Baron  liebig  has,  roanj 
years  ago,  pointed  out  the  fact  that  many  substances 
well-known  for  their  powerful  odours,  as  musk,  tur- 
pentine, essential  oils,  &c.,  are  in  a  constant  state  ol 
oxidationi  and  that  those  metals  known  for  their  un* 
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injaiing  the  prints  with ;  while,  with  an  ordi- 
nary silyer  print  on  chloride-salted  paper^  the 
quantity  of  silyer-chloride  is  so  lai^,  that,  a 
weak  ammonia-water  taking  up  very  little  at 
a  time,  there  is  a  temptation  to  nse  it  of  a 
strengtti  apt  hoth  to  materially  weaken  and  to 
injure  the  tone  of  the  print,  though  (if  we  wish, 
for  protection,  to  lay  on  a  very  thick  coating 
of  gold  or  platinum)  the  redness  produced  hy 
ammonia  might  even  be  intentionally  sought, 
to  balance  agsdnst  the  too  bluish  tone  of  the 
gold*.  Much  may  no  doubt  be  done  to  prevent 
this,  by  a  thorough  toning  with  gold  or  platinum 
after  a  preHminaiy  washing  in  water,  or  weak 
ammonia- water,  to  remove  the  free  nitrate.    It 
has  often,  however,  occurred  to  me  that  the  fail- 
ures in  ammonia-fixing,  on  the  part  of  our  prac- 
tical photographers,  might  probably  be,  in  some 
considerable  measure,  due  to  their  having  (not, 
perhaps,  unnaturally),  attempted  to  carry  out 
the  system  of  manipulation  and  application  of 
the  fixing  agent  employed  (and  properly  em- 
ployed) when  using  hyposulphite,  to  the  case 
of  anunonia-fixing  also.     The  difference  is 
simply  this:    with  hypo,  our  object  in  the 
first  instance  is  to  convert  the  silver  at  once 
into  a  salt  freely  soluble  in  water,  the  double 
hyposulphite  of  silver  oxide  and  soda.    This 
we  afterwards  dissolve  at  our  leisure  with 
pure  water.   With  ammonia,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  would  be  impossible,  except  with  a  bath 
strong  enough  to  act  most  injuriously  on  the 
picture,  to   convert  the  entire  of  the  silver 
chloride  into  a  soluble  form  at  one  blow ;  and 
even  if  accomplished,  it  seem^  probable  that  an 
afker-inmiersion  of  the  print  in  pure  water 
might  cause  a  considerable  reprecipitation  in 
the  paper.     The  proper  system  for  tiie  fixation 
of  the  ordinary  papers  f  with  ammonia  would 

pleasant  odouTB  when  touched,  as  tin,  copper,  arsenic, 
^,  are  inyariably  such  as  are  subject  to  atmospheric 
oxidation.  Does  not  aU  this  point  to  the  Dossibihty  cd 
tlie  sense  of  smell,  like  those  of  hearing  ana  si^t,  being 
also  due  to  vibratory  or  undulatory  motion?  But  we 
must  not  enlarge  on  this  tempting  subject  here, 
inrther  than  to  remark  that  we  think  we  can  trace  the 
same  chain  in  the  phenomena  of  ^os^,  as  also  in  the 
medicinal  or  poisonous  actions  of^  at  all  events,  all  those 
Bubstancea  wnich  do  not  act  chemically  or  corrosively 
Oft  the  animal  or  vegetable  system.  With  regard  to 
^«lls,  I  must  call  attention  to  the  pecidiiar  and  fiir 
from  agreeable  odour  emitted  by  the  addnized  unmio 
P&pers  in  some  circumstances  (as  when  fenidcyanicaUy 
ucToIoped),  and  suggest  the  possible  connexion  of  some 
'[»ve-power,  "imponderable,"  oaonoidally  modified 
Element  or  compound  or  other  influence  like  that  here 
^nutted  in  some  of  the  tin-tube  experiments. 

Has  it  been  ascertained  that  uie  ^Id  is alwayslaid 
?^  ,80  as  to  cover  every  pjart,  particularly  in  slight 
{**^g  *  If  not,  galvanic  action  might  make  such  slight 
wmne  quite  the  reverse  of  a  protection  to  the  print, 
ml-  ?"*»  ^°*  theory  as  well  as  experiment,  much 
jnciin^  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  successfully  fixing 
™o  ordinary  prints  on  albuminized  paper  with  am- 
«onia.    It  IB  not  unnatural  to  expect  that  the  albumi- 


therefore  seem  to  be  the  employment  of  a  very 
large  nvmber,  in  succession,  of  very  weak  ammo- 
nia baths,  each  of  them  dissolving  out  and 
carryii^  away  with  it  a  certain  amoimt  of  the 
chloride,  and  the  gradual  dmiinution  of  the 
strength  of  these  baths  towards  the  conclud- 
ing one,  which  may  he  plain  water;  or  we 
might  arrange  so  tiiat  the  prints  should  be 
subjected  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  to 
a  current  of  very  weak  ammonia-water,  made 
just  strong  enough  to  have  a  perceptible  smell 
when  dose  to  the  nose  (testing  the  prints  or 
the  water  occasionally  with  sulphate  of  iron,  or 
other  deoxidizing  solution,  for  the  presence  of 
silver).  It  is  obvious  that,  for  ammonia-fizuig, 
it  is  desirable  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  chloride 
used  in  salting  as  far  as  may  be>  or  to  do  away 
with  it  altogether,  if  possible.  As  to  other  fixing 
agents  for  positives,  I  confess  I  should  like  to 
know  whether  an  exceedingly  weak  solution 
of  cyanide  of  potassium  has  been  sufficiently 
tried,  and  found  decidedly  unavailable.  If  it 
has  not,  one  would  be  inclined  to  expect  that  it 
might  be  used  with  advantage  to  development- 
prints  particularly,  if  salted  with  bromides  or 
iodides,  or  mixtures  containing  them,  as  our 
print  would  then  have  exactiy  the  composition 
of  an  ordinary  negative,  to  which  it  appears 
that  the  cyanide  of  potassium  may  be  applied 
with  safely.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  was 
used  by  Sir  J.  Herochel,  but  given  up,  as  Mr. 
Hunt  tells  us,  on  account  of  its  remaining  in 
the  paper^  It  may  be,  however,  that  it  is 
deserving  of  a  further  trial  (also  the  feiiid- 
eyanide  or  red  prussiate),  particularly  tvith  an 
after-washing  with  weak  ammonia  to  dissolve 
out  the  ferrocyanide  or  the  ferridcyanide  of 
silver  when  it  is  once  formed ;  and  ferridcy- 
anide would  require  to  be  used  in  veiy  weak 
solution,  otherwise  it  dissolves  away  the  pic- 
ture. Experiments  made  by  me  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  something  may  be  attained  in  this 
direction, — ^the  ferrocyanide  (or  ferridcyanide) 
corresponding,  as  fieff  as  manipulation  and  ra- 
tionale (only  being  very  careful  as  to  strength), 
to  the  hypo,  in  ordinary  fixing,  and  the  am- 
monia-water here  corresponding  also  to  the 

nate  of  silver  should  be  insoluble  in  any  strength  of 
ammonia-water  not  also  sufficient  to  exercise  a  solvent 
influence  on  the  entire  film  of  albumen.  With  silver- 
developed  ferric  and  uranic  prints,  however,  I  have 
certainly  in  some  instances  apparently  succeeded ;  but 
in  these  eases  the  albuminate  of  silver,  formed  by  the 
developing  bath,  may  not  have  bad  time  to  get  mto  a 
thoroughly  insoluble  condition  bdbre  the  fmnlioation 
of  the  fixing  agent ;  and  many  salts  eadly  soluble  before 
drying  are  with  difficulty  so  afterwards ;  besides,  I  am  not 
sure  but  that  I  used  an  ammoniacal  developer,  which 
would  prevent  its  precipitation.  My  inclination  is  to 
confine  the  use  of  albumen  (unless  in  small  quantity), 
except  in  the  case  of  very  small  and  stereosoopic  pic- 
tures, to  development  processes. 
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pure  water  uflod  in  hypo. -fixing,  and  the  entire 
fixing  consisting  in  either  case  of  two  stages — 
the  first  being  to  convert  the  chloride,  bromide, 
or  iodide  into  another  salt  soluble  in  a  certain 
fluid  (pure  water  or  ammonia- water,  as  the  case 
may  be),  and  the  second  stage  being  to  wash 
out  with  the  solvent  fluid*. 

With  regard  to  hypo. -fixing  and  the  difiiculty 
of  getting  rid  of  the  last  dregs  of  the  hypo., 
leaving  out  of  the  question  for  the  present  the 
subject  of  mechanical  aids  to  washing,  we 
would  remark  that  we  made,  some  months 
ago,  some  experiments  with  the  view  of  find- 
ing some  substance  which  woidd  destroy,  by 
oxidation  of  the  hyposulphurous  acid,  any 
portion  of  the  salt  which  might  be  left.  Per- 
manganate of  potash  got  a  trial,  though  the 
deposit  of  oxide  was  an  obvious  objection. 
StiU  it  is  quite  possible  to  remove  this  by 
binoxalate  of  ammonia  or  other  solvent.  An 
exceedingly  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  lime, 
or  of  chloride  (or  hypochlorite)  of  sodaf,  ap- 
peared to  offer  perhaps  the  best  chance  of 
answering  the  desired  end.  Exceedingly  weak 
they  must  both  be,  if  we  do  not  want  to 
injure  both  paper  and  picture ;  but  used  caro- 
ftdly,  and  sufficiently  dilute,  both  they  and 
also  chloric  acid,  or  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  (or 
muriatic)  acid  with  solution  of  chlorate  of 
potash  or  of  baryta,  seem  to  merit  further 
trial  (also,  perhaps,  peroxide  of  hydrogen). 
Calling  the  attention  of  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  such  speculations  to  the  considera- 
tions connected  with  the  analogy  between 
photographic  action  and  the  phenomena  of 
fermentation  (which,  as  less  interesting  to  the 
majority  of  readers,  I  have  put  into  a  note),  I 
will  proceed  to  give  a  few  of  what  appear  to  mc 
to  be  good  printing-formulaB. 

During  my  early  experiments  in  the  silver- 
development  of  the  uranium  salts,  being  much 
struck  with  the  good  colour  obtained  when 
working  with  the  tartrate  and  some  of  the 
other  vegetable  acids'  salts,  and  finding  also,  on 
reference  to  Mr.  Hunt's  *  Researches' (that  inva- 
luable repository  of  observations),  that  he  had 
got  good  colour  on  paper  prepared  "svith  tartrate 
of  silver,  but  that  the  printing  was  far  too 
slow,  I  was  induced  to  make  some  experiments 
to  ascertain  whether,  by  combining  it  with 
the  chloride  or  bromide,  or  both  together,  we 
might  not  get,  at  once,  the  mpidity  due  to  the 
one  salt  and  the  colour  given  by  the  other. 

*  For  those  who  must  have  a  formula,  say,  water, 
80  oz.,  and  yellow  proasiate  of  potash,  600  grs.,  fol- 
lowed by  ammonia-water  simply  odoriferous. 

t  We  are  informed  by  a  friend  that  Uie  strong  solu- 
tion, under  the  name  of  "  Eau  do  JauvcUe,"  is  used  in 
France  for  purifying  porcelain  baths,  or  hyposulphite 
from  the  hands. 


The  result  of  these  experiments  enabled  me  to 
recommend  a  paper  salted  with  this  mixture, 
and  sensitized  in  the  ordinary  way,  as  capable 
of  yielding  good  colours  even  without  any 
toning  bath  (see  report  of  Paper  read  before 
the  Scottish  Photographic  Society,  in  *  Photo- 
graphic Notes '  of  March  or  April  1857).  The 
proportions  I  found  work  well  were  as  follows, 
estimating  them,  say,  for  an  8-  or  10-oz. 
bath : — 

90  grains  chloride  of  ammonium, 
50  grains  tartrate  of  ammonia. 

Tr}dng  various  of  the  other  vegetable  salts — as 
the  oxalates,  succinates,  formiates,  earbonatcs, 
acetates,  racemates,  citrates,  and  meconatcs* 
— as  substitutes  for  the  tartrates,  and  with  good 
success,  though  ^vith  variations  as  to  rapidity 
and  tone,  I  found  the  following  a  very  good 
salting-solution,  giving  great  rapidity  and  good 
tone: — 

90  grains  chloride  of  ammonium^ 
50  grains  bcnzoate  of  soda ; 

or 
90  grains  ichloride  of  ammonium, 
20  grains  benzoate  of  soda, 
25  grains  tartrate  or  oxalate  of  ammonia ; 

sensitizing  with  plain  nitrate  of  silver  bath, 
70-80  grains  to  the  ounce,  or  vdth  ammonia- 
nitrate  bath.  But  considering  the  great  and 
ready  solubility  of  the  silver-salts  of  the  vege- 
table acids  in  ammonia,  I  found  a  better  mode 
of  introducing  their  action,  combined  with  that 
of  an  ammoniacal  bath,  to  be  as  already  de- 
scribed,— to  salt  with  chloride  or  chloride 
and  bromide  alone,  introducing  the  vegetable 
acid  rather  into  the  sensitizing  bath,  either  as 
a  neutral  salt  or,  still  better,  according  to  the 
following  formula) : — 

Citric    ammonia-nitrate    bath. — Make   t^o 
solutions, — one    a    common  ammonia-nitrate 
bath,  80  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  and  the 
other  a  saturated  solution  of  citric  (or  tartaric) 
acid.     Solution  Xo.  1  being  in  a  large  stoppered 
bottle,  with  plenty  of  room  to  spare,  drop  solu- 
tion 2  into  it,  shaking  after  every  little  addi- 
tion, till  the  white  precipitate  which  has  bet^ 
formed   is    redissolvcd,   and   continuing  this 
alternate  addition  of  citric  acid  and  shaking 
(and  it  requires  pretty  active  shaking  towards 
the  conclusion,  as  well  as  cautious  droppiD?' 
to  avoid  excess  of  acid)  as  long  as  the  liquid 
continues  to  redissolvc  the  precipitate.    ^^^^" 
this  ceases,  add  no  more,  but  filter  or  pour  on 
from  any  remaining  precipitate.     Float  your 

*  There  arc  j^uliarities,  however,  attached  tova 
meconates,  bringing  them  into  alliance  with  the  («nn»<* 
and  gallates  in  their  action.  Meconic  acid  ahould  dXK 
a  trial  in  negative  prooeesee,  and  in  the  developm^^ 
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papers  on  this  bath,  and  add  more  silver  and, 
it  may  be,  a  little  more  acid,  occasionally  as 
requiied. 

Benzoic  ammonia-nitrate  bath, — Make  a 
common  ammonia-nitrate  bath,  and  add  to  it 
crystals  of  benzoic  add,  leaving  them  in  the 
bath  till  dissolved,  and  adding  more  as  long  as 
they  are  dissolved. 

KB.  The  solution  of  them  is  very  slow ; 
and  I  left  them  some  days  in  the  solution. 

While  calling  attention  to  tlie  perfect  possi- 
bility of  obtaining  good  tones  by  the  aid  of  the 
vegetable  salts,  even  without  having  recourse 
to  any  toning  bath,  I  have  still  never  been 
inclinod  to  undervalue  the  probable  advantage 
of  gold  as  a  protection  to  our  prints  when 
properly  appHed.      On  the  contrary,  I  have 
bestowed  much  attention  on  both  gold-  and 
platinum-toning  ;  and  it  is  now  more  than  two 
years  since  I  have  made  a  point  of  recom- 
mending to  my  photographic  friends  the  use 
of  an  alkaline  gold  bath,  formed  by  adding  an 
alkali  (most  conveniently  and  preferably,  from 
its  not  corroding  the  paper)  as  an  alkaline  car- 
bonate to  the  chloridc-of-gold  solution, — the 
ground  of  my  recommendation  being  this,  that 
the  chloride  of  gold  used  is  a  terchloride,  con- 
taining three  atoms  of  chlorine  to  one  of  gold, 
and  that  consequently  (chloride  of  silver  con- 
taining an  equal  number  of  atoms  of  silver  and 
chlorine),  for  every  atom  of  gold  deposited  by 
the  bath  on  the  picture,  we  have  three  atoms 
of  the  silver  of  the  picture  abstracted,  while, 
by  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  alkali,  existing 
either  in  the  state  of  carbonate  or,  as  I  believe 
and  have  stated  in  my  published  papers,  to 
some  extent  in  the  condition  of  an  alkaline 
aurate   or   combination   of  alkali  with  auric 
oxide  or  teroxide  of  gold,  we  enable  the  ex- 
change of  the  two  metals  to  be  conducted  on 
something  more  like  fair  terms,  and  equalize 
or  nearly  equalize  matters.     What  I  chiefly 
recommended  was  common  washing-soda  or  bi- 
carbonate as  the  most  accessible  salts,  ammonium 
having  this  disadvantage,  that,  except  where 
there  is  much  free  acid  or  chloride  of  ammonium 
already  existing  in  the  gold-solution,  and  a 
great  excess  of  ammonia  is  added,  much  of  the 
gold  is  apt  to  be  precipitated.     I  have  there- 
fore not  reconunended  the  use  of  it,  except  to 
those  who  are  working,  at  any  rate,  with  a 
gold-salt  made  with  muriate  of  ammonia  and 
nitric   acid;   and  even  they,  I  believe,   had 
better  discard  it  and  use  the  pure  terchloiide, 
and  soda  or  potash  carbonate.     Without  enter- 
taining the  smallest  doubt  as  to  others  having 
separately  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  to 
the  advantage  of  alkalinity  in  the  gold  bath,  I 
may  at  the  same  time  state  that,  as  far  as  I  can 
hear,  my  recommendation  of  its  use  has  been 


the  earliest  one ;  and  if  as  yet*  unsuccessiVd  in 
bringing  it  into  oso,  that  is  hardly  my  fault, 
as  I  have  been  sufficiently  explicit  to  my 
friends  here,  both  as  to  the  theoiy  of  the  ad- 
vantage to  be  obttiined,  and  also  as  to  the 
simplicity  of  its  attainability,  by  the  men^  ad- 
dition of  a  salt-  to  be  obtained  at  any  grjcor's 
or  druggist's  shop. 

As  to  the  addition  of  a  citrate t,  we  owe  that, 
of  course,  entirely  to  Mr.Hard^iich;  for,  though 
I  used  formic  and  oxalic  acids  and  some  other 
substances  as  additions  to  alkaline  gold  solutions 
in  some  of  my  attempts  at  direct  gold-printing, 
as  well  as,  in  passing,  in  the  chiysotA'j^e  deve- 
lopments, and  though  I  find  the  addition  of 
tartaric  acid,  &c.  of  great  use  in  platinum  alka- 
line baths,  yet  in  gold- toning  my  alkaline 
bath  was  plain  gold  chloride  and  carbonate  of 
soda  or  potash  alone,  and  my  directions  were 
simply  to  make  an  ordinary  good  strong  ter- 
chloride-of-gold  bath,  and  then,  first,  add  car- 
bonate of  soda  till  neutral  to  test-paper,  and 
then  as  much  more  again,  or  a  still  further 
excess,  particularly  if  intended  for  albuminized 
prints. 

As  to  platinum-toning,  in  addition  to  the 
same  difficulty  as  thnt  attending  the  use  of  the 
ferchloride  (the  platinum-salt  being,  however, 
only  a  bichloride,  and  thei-efore,  so  far,  not 
quite  so  bad  J),  we  have  the  following  additional 
difficulties: — 1,  the  much  greater  affinity  of 
platinum  than  gold  for  chlorine ;  2,  the  very 
great  tendency  which  the  platinic  chloride  has 
to  fonn  an  insoluble  double  salt  with  platinum 
and  silver  together  Math  chlorine ;  8,  the  ten- 
dency also  to  form  insoluble  salts  with  potash 
and  ammonia,  particularly  the  former,  when 
used  in  paper-salting,  rendering  the  sodium 
salts  most  suitable,  and  potassium  least  so,  for 
salting  prints  intended  for  bicliloride-of-i^lati- 
num  toning. 

The  following  is  a  good  formula  for  a  pla- 
tinum-toned uranium  print : — 


Sensitize  with — 
Nitrate  of  uranium . 
Water 


100-150  grs. 
1  oz. 


*  The  objectionB  of  eome  of  my  practical  friends 
were,  first,  tliat  their  gold-salt,  being  made  with  muriate 
of  ammonia,  must  already  be  alkaline,  and  too  alkaline, 
as  they  fomid  the  addition  of  a  little  more  muriatic 
acid  to  the  bath,  "  to  diminish  the  alkalinitj,'*  an  advan- 
tage.  It  was  in  Tain  to  tell  tliem  that  muriate  of  am- 
monia was  not  ammonia,  or  alkali,  any  more  than  it  was 
acid,  and  that  the  salt  obtained  was  still  nothing  other 
or  better  than  the  combination  of  terchloride  of  gold 
with  cliloride  of  ammonium. 

t  Probably  producing  either  an  alkaline  nnrlfe  or  a 
citrate  of  aurous  oxide  in  the  bath. 

X  The  much  lower  equivalent  and  the  higher  specific 
gravity  telling,  however,  against  platinum,  and  probably 
more  than  making  up  this  difference. 
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JDevdopewith — 

Nitrate  of  sili^r 30  grs. 

Water 1  oz. 

or  the  same  converted  into  an  ammonia-nitrate 
bath* .  Wash,  after  developmentyfirst  with  plain 
water,  and  then  with  water  ali^tlj  acidulated 
with  bitartrate  of  potash  (i,  e.  cream  of  tartar) 
or  citric  add. 

To  prepare  the  toning  bath,  take  common 
dry  bichloride  of  platinum  4-th  of  an  oz.  (value 
about  38.),  dissolve  it  in  -^  oz.  of  water,  and 
make  and  drop  into  it  a  saturated  or  pretty 
strong  solution  of  acetate,  tartrate,  or  formiate 
of  potash,  as  long  aa  any  precipitate  continues 
to  be  thrown  down.  Let  it  subside  thoroughly, 
and  pour  off  the  clear  liquid,  which  may  be 
neutralized  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  or  pot- 
ashf,  and  then  used  for  making  up  the  toning 
bath,  just  as  common  gold  chloride  is,  or  with 
the  fiuther  addition,  in  the  bath,  of  enough  car- 
bonate of  soda  or  ammonia  to  render  it  strongly 
alkaline  (heating,  if  you  please,  to  favour  the 
formation  of  platinate  or  platinite  of  soda).  Or 
another  and,  I  think,  a  better  plan  of  securing 
the  advantages  of  the  presence  of  tartaric  or 
other  vegetable  acid  is  this : — Eirst  precipitate 
with  mlphate  or  nitrate  of  potash,  so  as  to  get 
a  solution  of  gulphate  or  nitrate  of  platinum, 
which  will  keep  without  change  for  any  length 
of  time  ;  and  then  add  to  it  the  tartrate  ofam- 
mania  or  of  potash,  or  formiate  of  soda,  or  oxalate 
of  ammonia,  juet  when  you  are  going  to  use  it, 
and  only  to  ^  quantity  you  are  going  to  use 
in  making  up  your  toning  bath,  which  bath, 
as  the  others,  may  be  made  either  simply 
neutral  or  else  as  strongly  alkaline  as  is 
wished,  and  may  be  also  used  without  or  with 
a  previous  heating,  to  promote  protoxidization 
of  the  platinum. 

The  same  toning-bath  formula  is  equally 
applicable  for  the  platinum- toning  of  ordinary 
prints. 

For  printing  by  the  neutral-tint  uranotype, 

*  Or  use  our  citric  ammonia-mtrate  bath,  diluted  to 
the  proper  strength  with  water. 

t  There  are  many,  in  aome  reapecfs,  better  modes  of 
obtaining  a  phUanic«alt  (i.  e,  other  than  the  faachloride) 
than  this  one,  which  I  hare,  however,  preferred  to  give 
as  b^  far  the  most  easilj  and  readily  managed  by  the 
ordinaiT  photographer,  no  great  chemist,  and  without 
many  chemical  appliances.  Two-thirds  of  the  plati- 
num being  thrown  down  in  the  precipitate  (in  combi- 
nation with  the  chlorine  and  potash^,  this  must  be  pre- 
served for  future  reduction  of  the  platina  from  it ;  and 
if  this  is  done,  there  need  be  no  loss  of  &e  metal,  and 
the  process  is  certainly,  loith  the  materials  commonly 
attainable^  by  far  the  simplest  and  easiest.  Tartrate  of 
potash  for  precipitation  is  obtained  by  saturating  com- 
mon tartaric  aad  with  bicarbonate  of  potash ;  acetate 
and  formiate  in  the  same  way  with  tneir  respectiTe 
adds.  If  in  request,  sulphate  of  platinic  oxide  would 
be  kept  ready  made  by  the  photographic  chemists,  as 
might  also  be  the  platinous  sulphate. 


the  following  is  a  very  good  formula : — Steep 
the  paper  in,  or  float  (if  albuminized)  on 

Nitrate  of  uranium  . .  200-250  grs. 

Water 1  oz. 

Expose  till  the  impression  is  distinct,  even  in 
details,  though  faint,  then  wash  well  with  the 
aid  of  a  sponge  or  a  flannel-covered  roller  tOl 
the  paper  is  clear  and  the  uranic  salt  dissolved 
out  of  the  lights.  This  is  not  at  all  a  teeUaus 
washing,  mudi  less  so  than  in  the  ink  pro- 
cesses, and  may  be  performed  sufficiently  well 
in  a  very  few*  minutes,  even  on  thick  paper. 

N.B. — The  first  water  in  which  the  print  is 
put  should  be  preserved  for  the  recovery  of  the 
uranium  by  evaporation  or  by  precipitation,  by 
an  alkali  or  alkaline  carbonate ;  and  the  rest 
of  the  washing  may  bo  either  in  successive 
baths  or  in  a  stream  of  water,  dabbing  well 
with  the  sponge  or  rolling  with  the  roller. 
Develope  with — 

Bed  prussiate  of  potash  ....  20  grs. 

Water 1  oz. 

washing  well  again  with  sponge  to  get  rid 
of  red  prussiate.  This  washing  must  be  very 
careful,  or  the  lights  would  be  blue  after 
toning.  I  have  used  and  recommended  a  little 
citric  acid  or  bitartrate  of  potash  in  one  of 
these  latter  waters,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
precipitated  yellow  uranic  oxide  or  uranate 
of  potash,  though  it  is  not  necessary  for 
that,  if  wo  use  Uie  lai^er  quantity  named  in 
the  toning-bath ;  still  it  is  to  be  recommended 
as  aiding  in  the  quick  removal  of  the  red  prus- 
siate.   The  toning-bath  consists  of 

Sulphate  of  iron  ^  to  ^  gr. 

Citric  acid    |  gr.  to  5  gis. 

Water  1  oz. 

Finally,  wash  in  water  and  dry.  This  process 
is  capable  of  giving,  according  to  time  in  the 
toning-bath,  almost  any  desirable  depth  or 
variety  of  tone  which  is  obtained  by  silver, 
and  is  apparently  (as  far  as  facility  and  quick- 
ness of  the  washing  and  the  results  obtainable, 
and  the  ease  with  which  they  are  attainable) 
one  of  the  best  of  the  processes  without  silver 
which  have  yet  been  publishedf.    It  must  be 

*  1  am,  however,  not  sure  but  that  water  which  has 
been  boiled  or  heated  to  expel  the  air  has  some  advan- 
tage in  not  peroxidizing  the  imase  so  quickly ;  and  the 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  alcohol  or  wood-spirit  mi^ 
be  also  useful  in  preventing  peroxidization :  these  pnnti» 
alter  washing,  become  alternately  deoxidized  ana  per- 
oxidized  in  &.e  light  and  the  dark,  changing  colour. 

t  Though  in  rapidity  of  printing  it  falls  considerably 
short  of  some  of  the  chromic  processes,  particularly 
when  they  have  the  advantage  of  the  presenoe  of  oxahfi 
acid  or  oxalates,  or  other  ve^table  add,  of  which  I 
have  recommended  the  addition  to  them.  As  to  Mb 
connected  with  permanence,  I  can  only  refer  to  printi 
of  March  1855,  as  exhibited  in  the  Suffolk  Streei  S>- 
hibitian  now  or  lately  open.  Alkalies  aad  their  carbon- 
ates certainly  dettroy  wem  at  onoe;  but  as  they  lasj 
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partieiilarly  noted  that  the  aetioii  of  the  toniiig 
both  miiBt  be  attentiyely  watched,  and  the 
pdat  zemoived  from  it  very  eonMerahly  before 
the  attainment  of  the  ultimate  tone  or  degree 
of  blacknew  deaiied;  otherviaeit  willbe  found 
to  iiave  h&eia  matezially  overtoned  when  dxy — 
possibly  tamed  quite  blue  if  left  even  two  or 
throe  minutee  too  long*. 

As  variations  in  uranium  printing,  we  may 
use  a  proportionably  strong  solution  of  the  acid 
ozaLate  of  uranium  formed  by  dissolving  uranic 
(aide  (or,  better,  precipitated  neutral  uranic  ox- 
alate) in  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid.  The  iron 
may  also  be  introduced  at  the  commencement 
of  the  sensitizing  in  the  shape  of  a  few  drops 
more  or  less  (but  more  than  when  used  in 
toning  is  borne)  of  ferric  nitrate  solution,  or 
fenric-ammonia-oxalate,  or  acid  ferric  oxalate ; 
or  these  latter  salts,  or  iron  alum,  or  other 
feme  salt  may  be  made  to  replace  tiie  ferrous 
sulphate  in  the  toning  bath  just  given.  I 
have  tried  also  cobalt,  nickel,  and  gold,  silver, 
platinum,  copper,  and  various  other  metals,  not 
only  in  combination  with  the  uranium,  but 


use  of  the  ammonia-ozalate  or  add  oxalate 
solution,  or  of  certain  other  salts,  instead  of  the 
nitrate ;  but  this  paper  being  on  printing  ^  we 
must  leave  negative  processes  for  another  occa* 
sion.  I  should  have  mentioned  that  the  wash- 
ing out  before  development  may  be,  of  coune, 
practised  equally  in  the  case  of  the  silver  de- 
velopments (and  with  possibly,  at  least  to 
some  extent,  an  advantage,  in  not  letting  so 
much  uranium  mix  with  our  developing  solu- 
tion, though,  when  we  use  an  ammonia-nitrate 
developer,  it  is  mostiy  precipitated  on  the 
paper)  as  well  as  with  tiie  gold  and  paila^ 
dium  developments. 

Cuprotype  Process. — ^Dissolve  200  gra.  or 
upwards*  of  pure  precipitated  chroraate  of 
copper  in  as  litde  of  tiie  concentrated  solution  of 
chromic  acid  as  can  be  made  to  take  it  up. 
Dilute  to  1  oz.  measure  with  waterf.  Sensi- 
tize your  papcor  (plain  or  albuminized)  by  float- 
ing (or  steeping)  for  five  to  ten  minutes,  and 
dry  in  the  dark. 

Expose  till  the  picture  is  distinctiy  visible 
in  its  details,  but  stopping  before  there  is  any 


also  in  toning-baths,  but  in  general  without  darkening  of  the  colour  of  the  paper  in  the  high 


BQch  success  as  to  induce  mc  to  bring  them 
forward  prominentiy  here  f. 

I  have  in  my  older  papers  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  uranium  processes  (with 
both  the  ferridcyanic  and  the  metallic  deve- 
lopments) work  perfectiy  well  on'  albumen  or 
gius,  as  weU  as  on  albuminized  paper. 

I  need  hardly  give  a  separate  formula  for 
lue  in  negative- taking  on  albuminized  plates, 
as  the  management  is  so  nearly  alike  jr.  On 
Qollodion  plates — owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  ab- 
sence of  reacZiV^-oxidizable  organic  matter — the 
action  is  desperately  tedious^  unless  we  make 

be  kept  out  of  contact  with  them,  this  becomes  rather 
a  conyenienco  to  the  printer  than  anything  else,  as 
enabling  him  or  her  to  keep  the  hands  dean  without 
cyanide  of  potassium  or  anything  more  formidable  than 
oidinai^  soap  and  water. 

*  It  IS  to  prevent  this,  and  diminish  risk  of  inequality 
of  toning,  that  I  recommend  so  very  weak  an  iron  bath. 
The  great  preventative  of  unequal  toning  is,  however, 
equal  washing,  or  all  parts  of  th".  paper  being  reduced 
to  an  eqwU  degree  of  penttr ability  to  fluids ;  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  prefer  the  roller  (giving  cqaal 
pressure,  as  it  does,  to  the  whole  print)  to  any  other  as- 
sistant in  washing. 

t  We  may  also  get  brewn  or  black  prints  by  sensi- 
tiang  our  papers  with  a  mixture  of  ferridc^anide  of 
potassinm  and  uranic  tartrate  or  nitrate,  toning  after- 
wards with  iron,  or  even  introducing  the  iron  in  the 
Sensitising  of  the  paper. 

I  ^^7;  of  course,  usin^  a  fih^mg  solution,  and  sensi- 
tiimg  by  immersion  or  dmpine,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
stfosr,  palladium,  and  ^o^oevdopments,  calling  in  the 
•id  of  a  weak  iron-bath,  so  as  to  make  a  shorter  expo- 
mte  in  the  camera  answer ;  or  an  acidulated  solution  of 
gsllic  aeid,  tannic  or  pyivgallio  add  mar  be  used.  See 
gy  paper  in  the  'liverpool  Photographio  Journal '  of 
w  iining  and  Bummer. 


lights.  The  exact  time  of  exposure  must  ne- 
cessarily be  a  matter  for  judgment  acquired  by 
experience,  and  cannot  be  otherwise  learnt  or 
taught. 

Wash  as  in  the  neutral-tint  uranotype  pro- 
but  far  more  washing  is  requisite.     All 


cess 


yellow  must  be  thoroughly  washed  out  of  the 
lights ;  and  then  we  must  give  a  stiU  fwrther 
washing,  as  what  might  be  quite  invisible  as 
yellow  chromate  of  copper  would  be  quite  de- 
structive of  the  lights  when  darkened  by  the 
developing  and  toning  baths.  Both  here  and 
also  in  the  uranotype,  in  washing  out,  I  prefer 
warm  water — say,  blood-heat  there,  and  con- 
siderably upwards  here.  Develope  in  a  solu- 
tion of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  50  to  100  grs. 
per  oz. ;  or  first  subject  to  the  action  of  a 
weak  bath  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  caustic  soda, 
and  then  immerse  in  the  yellow-prussiate  bath, 
acidulated  in  this  case  with  a  littie  citric, 
tartaric,  or  other  acid.  [A  solution  of  arseni- 
ous  add  (areenic)  may  be  employed  to  produce 
a  green  print,  or,  along  with  the  ferrocyanide, 

*  Aooordine  to  the  class  of  negative  to  be  printed 
from  (just  as  me  proportion  of  silver  is  varied  by  judi- 
cious printers  in  the  common  processes).  I  may  state, 
however,  that  my  impression  is  that  better  results  would 
have  be^  got  by  a  stronger  solution  than  I  used  for 
my  specimens  lately  in  the  Suffolk  Street  Exhibition. 

t  If  greater  sensitiveness  of  the  paper  is  wished,  add 
oxalate  of  ammonia  or  oxalic  add  (or  dtric  add)  from 
30  or  40  grs.  upwards,  tiiough  oxalate  of  ammonia 
rather  interferes  with  the  use  of  albuminized  papers. 
Grape-sugar  or  gum,  &c.,  maj  be  also  added  here 
as  well  as  to  the  uranic  solution,  particularly  to  tlie 
nitrate. 
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a  neutral-tdnt  one.]  The  development  often 
takes  some  hours  to  complete*.  Wash  again 
very  carefiilly  with  warm  watcr^  to  extract 
all  the  pnissiate  of  potash  from  the  lights 
(the  water  may  with  advantage  contain  a  little 
citric  or  other  acid,  or  hitartraU  of  potash)  y  and 
tone  with  the  same  iron-bath  as  is  given  for 
the  neutral-tint  uranotjpe,  and  with  the  same 
precautions  against  over-toning,  and  then 
wash  finally  in  water,  and  dry.  Or  tone  with 
a  uranium-bath  containing,  say  10  to  20  grs. 
of  uranic  nitrate  to  1  oz.  of  water :  we  ^us 
get  a  brown  uranium  print  which  may  again 
be  further  toned  to  any  extent  of  darkness  by 
our  iron  toning-bath. 

Sulphide  of  Cobalt  Printing  Process, — This 
is  the  best  of  a  great  many  attempts  to  make 
the  dark  metallic  sulphides  available,  and  the 
one  whose  results  seemed  most  likely  to  be 
durable  (if  any  are).  Dissolve  200  grs.  or 
upwards  of  carbonate  or  oxide  of  cobalt  in 
8ta*ong  chromic  acid  solution,  diluting  after- 
wards with  water  to  1  oz.  by  measure.  Sensi- 
tize OS  in  the  cuprotypo,  and  wash  in  the  same 
way.  Develope  with  a  weak  solution  of  hydro- 
sulphuret  of  ammonia,  or  else  sulphuixjt  of  po- 
tassium t  ;  wash  again  and  diy. 

The  uranic  neutral- tint  pmcesses  and  the 
cuprot3rpe  process  (as  well  as,  of  courae,  their 
intermediate  untoned  stages)  are  also  suited 
for  printing  on  silks,  calico,  linen,  and  other 
textUe  fabrics,  and  for  processes  such  as  the 
cuprotype  and  the  various  ink  processes,  and 
other  processes  with  the  bichromate  and  chro- 
mate,  which  require  much  washing  to  secure 
clear  lights :  these  fabrics  possess  veiy  great 
advantage  from  tlic  infinftely  less  delicacy  of 
handling  necessary.  Tlie  caustic  alkaline  so- 
lutions, or  chloride  of  lime  or  of  soda  solutions, 
which  I  have  recommended  in  some  of  my 
processes  with  manganese,  &c.,  may  here  be 
employed  without  the  same  risk  of  destroying 
the  texture,  which  almost  prevents  their  ap- 

*  The  print  nnu^  not  be  taken  out  beftrre  it  ia  com- 
plete. The  colour  Ib  then  a  pinkish  or  purplish  brown, 
and  tlio  print  a  very  tolerably  distinct  ana  strong  one, 
vertf  diffiTnit  from  what  it  was  beforc  the  immersion  in 
the  pnissiate  bath.  I  have  on  more  tlian  one  occasion 
found  large  numbers  of  spiders  poisoned  in  this  batli. 
The  pobonine;  maybe  owing  to  tlie  yellow  prussiate,  or 
more  probably  to  the  copper  taken  up  by  it ;  but  the 
great  mystery  is,  what  on  earth  induced  them  to  per- 
l)otrate  suicide. 

t  For  other  fonns  and  other  modes  of  introducing 
the  copper  or  cobalt  in  tliese  printing  processes,  I  would 
refer  to  my  papers  and  letters  in  the  *  Photographic 
Notes*  of  1R')7,  and  'Liverpool  Journal.*  It  is  per- 
fectly possible  in  the  cuprotype  as  in  the  uranium  pro- 
cess to  introduce  the  iron  at  the  commencement,  in 
the  form  of  "  iron-alum,*'  ammonia-ferric  oxalate,  or 
other  ferric  salt,  or  a  ferric  oxide,  as  I  pointed  out  in 
two  papers  in  the  '  Journal.* 


plication  (in  any  strength,  at  least)  to  paper. 
I  am  not  aware  whether  photographers  are 
cognizant  of  the  fact,  that  on  ordinaiy  fine 
wMte  silk,  by  salting,  sensitizing,  and  toning 
just  in  the  ordinaiy  way,  without  requiring  or 
using  any  peculiar  formula  whatever ^  the  most 
beautiful  results  are  readily  obtainable.  Such 
prints  in  lustre  and  richness  of  effect  are  de- 
cidedly superior  to  paper  prints ;  and  if  a  fine 
texture  of  silk  is  employed,  there  is  no  want 
of  delicacy  or  minuteness  i)erccptible, — at  all 
events  at  the  ordinary  distances  at  which  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  looking  at  photographs. 
For  prints  of  a  large  size,  especially  intended 
for  framing,  I  would  most  earnestly  call  the 
attention  of  photographers  to  its  great  advan- 
tages ;  and  there  is,  or  need  be,  no  difiiculty  in 
getting  silk  large  enough  even  for  the  large 
Italian  or  lioman  views  which  are  produced, 
or  even  much  larger,  whereas  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  get  paper  of  a  good  quality  of  these 
verf/  large  sizes. 

Cotton  fabrics  may  be  either  steeped  or 
floated,  particularly  if  prenously  albuminized 
or  soaked  in  a  ven/  weak  solution  of  wax, 
gutta-percha,  or  resin,  in  alcohol,  or  turpen- 
tine, or  naphtha,  to  diminish  the  penetrability 
to  water,  and  keep  the  picture  on  the  surface. 
Manufacturers  could  no  doubt  produce  such 
fabrics  of  much  finer  texture,  if  in  request ; 
but  even  at  present,  cotton  and  linen  photo- 
graphs, though  wanting  the  delicacy  of  those 
on  silk,  might,  from  the  immense  saving  of 
labour  in  their  preparation,  in  washing,  and 
also  elsewhere,  if  we  sensitize  by  steeping, 
prove  useM  in  many  cases.  In  photographs  on 
a  large  scale,  for  instance,  intended  to  be  hung 
up,  as  so  many  paintings  are,  at  a  considerable 
distance  above  the  eye-level,  and  looked  at 
from  some  distance,  the  want  of  delicacy  would 
never  be  perceived  or  felt ;  and  to  get  nega- 
tives to  print  these  pictures  from,  we  have 
nothing  more  to  do  than  to  enlarge,  say  from 
wax-paper  negatives  of  a  quarter  of  the  size  of 
the  picture  wished,  or  collodion  or  albumen  ne- 
gatives of,  it  may  be,  a  very  much  smaller  size, 
without  losing  any  amount  of  delicacy  in  de- 
tail which  would  in  tliis  case  ever  be  missed, 
or  could  be  seen  at  such  distances.  In  maps 
and  plans  also,  and  for  drawings  for  illustra- 
tion of  public  lectures,  such  a  system  would  be 
most  valuable, — the  less  expensive  cotton  ma- 
terials in  most  cases  answering  every  piupose, 
particularly  if  albuminized  or  glazed ;  and^  such 
maps  might  be  very  convenient  for  the  tra- 
veller. The  application,  even  after  printing, 
of  a  little  gum,  varnish,  or  albumen  would 
render  the  protection  with  glass  of  such  pic- 
tures when  hung  less  necessary ;  and,  shoula 
they  get  at  all  soiled  or  dusty,  we  have  only 
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to  wash  with  a  little  soap  and  water  in  the  case 
of  the  silver  prints  (or  plain  water  in  the  case 
of  some  of  the  others),  and  they  will  be  as  good 
as  ever. 


The  Foihergill  Process. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal. 

May  7th,  1850. 

Sir, — ^When  I  commented  upon  Mr.  Keene's 
experiments  and  inferences,  as  published  in 
your  Journal  (and  signed  my  name),  I  imagined 
I  wa8  pursuing  a  frank,  honest,  and  straight- 
forward i)ath,  and  one  open  to  any  of  your 
readers. 

Of  course  it  is  not  a  matter  of  the  slightest 
moment  to  me,  whether  Mr.  Keene  afifects  to 
consider  my  remarks  as  a  personal  attack,  or 
whether  he  adopts  the  more  manly  conduct 
either  of  defending  his  former  assertions  or 
candidly  acknowledging  the  justness  of  my 
refutations. 

Perhaps  I  may  add  that  I  was  induced 
(solely  by  the  letters  signed  '  A.  Keene')  to 
state  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  theory  of  the 
chemistry  of  the  Fothergill  Process,  as  there 
propounded,  was  simply  **  erroneous." 

This  I  now  reiterate. 

I  also  asked,  with  an  inquiring  spirit,  if  the 
quantities  so  specifically  mentioned  by  that 
gentleman  were  the  sine  qud  nan  propor- 
tions for  the  delightful  "  ccrtiiinty  "  so  kindly 
promised. 

If  my  remarks  were  not  couched  in  suffi- 
ciently reverential  language,  it  was  because  I 
thought  Mr.  Keene's  letters  partook  rather  too 
much  of  the  feeling  (so  aptly  expressed  by 
Mrs.  Poyser)  of  "  the  cock  who  thought  the 
sun  got  up  to  hear  him  crow." 

"  Thus,  gentle  readers,  I  have  let  you  ken 
Mj  very  thoughts,  from  heart  to  pen." 

James  Balt. 

The  Archer  Fund. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal, 

June  6th,  1859. 

8iR, — ^Tho  pitiful  amount  collected  for  the 
widow  and  orphans  of  the  late  William  Archer, 
'^  appears  from  the  accounts  published  in  your 
last  Number,  has  to  me  produced  much  dis- 
appointment. 

But  an  amateur  myself  in  the  photographic 
art,  the  practice  of  it,  though  a  source  of  much 
pleasure,  has  to  me  been  by  no  means  one  of 
profit ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  involved  the  ex- 
penditure of  large  siuns  of  money  in  the  pur- 
chase of  instruments  and  materials. 

I  have  not  failed,  however,  to  acknowledge 
the  claim  which  the  widow  and  orphans  of  the 


enthusiastic  inventor  of  the  collodion  process 
have  upon  my  gratitude,  not  to  say  upon  my 
charity. 

It  is  with  pain,  however,  I  perceive  that  some 
men  who  have  made,  and  are  making,  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  pounds  by  Mr.  Archer's  in- 
vention, have  not  contributed  one  farthing  to 
the  fund  for  his  bereaved  family. 

Such  illiberality  must,  to  my  mind,  extend 
to  their  commercial  transactions ;  and  without 
wishing  to  be  exclusive  in  my  dealing,  I  for 
one  shall,  in  self-defence,  take  care  that,  for  the 
futui'e,  my  custom  shall  be  extended  to  those 
alone  who  give  better  proof  of  their  liberality 
in  a  tangible  form.  And  if  others,  too,  act  on 
this  principle,  we  may  perhaps  teach  those 
gentlemen  that  Hbercdity  and  interest  may 
sometimes  be  united. 

Philo-Sag  ITTAEIirS. 

PS.  I  know  none  of  the  parties  connected 
with  getting  up  the  subscription  list,  but  per- 
haps they  are  still  open  to  receive  additional 
subscriptions. 

*^*  It  is  intended  in  the  next  Number  of 
the  Journal  to  insert  an  additional  list  of 
Subscribers,  whose  contributions  have  been 
received  since  our  last  Number  was  published ; 
and  we  trust  that  the  appeal  from  our  cor- 
respondent will  be  hberally  responded  to. 

Defects  in  FothergilVs  Process. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journcd. 

Sandbach,  Clieshire,  June  8th. 

Deak  Sis, — "Will  you,  out  of  pure  charity, 
kindly  tell  me  the  cause  of,  or  how  to  obviate, 
a  defect  I  find  very^  common  in  my  negatives 
by  the  Fothergill  process  ;  the  only  one  indeed 
that  prevents  my  obtaining  perfect  results  by 
that  process. 

It  is  the  occurrence,  chiefly  in  the  skies,  but 
also  occasionally  in  other  parts  of  the  picture, 
of  strice  of  all  shapes  and  forms, — sometimes 
verj'  like  (on  a  minute  scale)  what  are  called, 
in  silks  and  other  fabrics, "  water-marhings,^^  at 
others  patches,  of  var}*ing  length  and  breadth, 
of  fine  parallel  lines,  sometimes  straight,  some- 
times assuming  a  variety  of  convolutions,  and 
either  ending  abruptly,  or  shading  off  gradually 
into  the  proper  shade  of  the  film. 

I  am  sorrj'  I  have  no  print  I  can  send  you 
to  help  out  my  description  ;  but  you  will  per- 
haps underst^d  what  it  is  I  complain  of,  with- 
out. I  have  tried  to  ob\'iate  it  in  eveiy  wa)* 
I  can  think  of;  but  it  is  still  my  hite  noire  in 
many  of  my  best  negatives.  It  can  be  from 
no  deficiency  in  washing  the  plates  after  the 
albumen ;  for  this  I  do  very  thoroughly,  and  I 
also  allow  ample  time  and  water  for  washing 
the  plate  after  coming  out  of  the  silver  bath. 
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ang  the  cause  might  be  in  the  mode  of 
dcrveloping,  I  have  tried  the  minutest  quantity 
of  silver  to  commence  the  development  with. 
The  only  thing  I  can  now  think  of,  that  I  have 
not  tried,  is  using  thinner  albumen — that  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Keene  (whose  directions,  I 
should  say,  I  at  first  stric^y  followed  ;  after- 
wards those  of  Ackland,  but  with  Keene's  col- 
lodion neutral  bath  and  strength  of  albumen) ; 
fori  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  defect  lies 
in  a  want  of  uniformity  in  the  action  of  the 
albumen  on  the  silver.  If  you  can  help  with 
advice  or  instruction  in  this  matter,  I  shall  feel 
very  much  obliged. 

W.  C.  J. 
[We  have  seen  these  defects  arise  ^m  the 
albumen  not  being  evenly  applied  over  the  col- 
lodion surface.  If  a  thicker  portion  of  albu- 
men remains  at  one  spot  than  another,  marks 
are  very  apt  to  occur ;  and  great  nicety  we  have 
found  to  be  needful  at  this  period  of  the  pro- 
cess. Lately  we  saw  a  number  of  plates  de- 
stroyed by  being  put  up  to  dry  on  a  dirty  shelf, 
when,  by  capillary  attraction,  the  small  parti- 
cles of  dust  had  ascended  to  near  the  tops  of  the 
plates. — ^£n.] 

Photographic  Defects, 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Photo(p*aphic  Journal. 

Staplfihurst,  June  6, 18o9. 

Sm, — ^There  is  a*  defect  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon, especially  in  the  Eothergill  process :  viz. 
that  where  a  dark  is  immediately  against  a 
light,  the  light  wiU  be  overdone  there. 

The  two  pictures  enclosed  are  spoiled  from 
over-printing ;  but  on  that  account  they  ex- 
plain my  meaning  better.  You  will  see  a  white 
rim  round  the  coachman's  hat  in  the  one  ;  in 
the  other  you  will  see  it  in  the  sun-blinds,  in 
the  sky,  and  all  through  the  picture.  Can  you 
explain  the  cause  of  this  ?  Do  you  think  any 
modification  of  the  developer  would  bo  likely 
to  obviate  it? 

I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  getting  strictly 
instantaneous  dry  plates,  though  very  nearly. 
I  am  disappointed  that  the  matter  has  not 
been  more  generally  taken  up.  In  the  Febru- 
ary Number  there  is  an  allusion  to  an  instan- 
timeous  dry  picture  by  Mr.  Kibble.  Has  this 
gentleman  not  published  his  process  ?  If  not, 
will  he  not  ? 

Lastly,  I  want  to  suggest  that  it  would  be 
a  great  relief  to  dry  photographers,  if,  when 
they  visit  the  Continent,  they  were  not  neces- 
sitated to  carry  a  yellow  bag,  solely  for  the 
uae  of  custom-house  officers ;  and  I  believe  that 
by  entering  into  communication  with  the  so- 
cieties  of  Paris  and  other  places,  bags  could 


easily  be  provided  as  permanent  fiztoFes  at  tiie 
custom-houses,  and  a  list  of  those  >so  provided 
might  be  published  in  the  Joamal,  and  pho- 
tographers shape  their  tour  accordingly. 

J.  M.  S.  B. 

[The  appearance  similar  to  rays  of  light 
around  a  dark  object,  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  Eothei^ill  process ;  we  have  seen  pic- 
tures exhibit  this,  both  in  wet  ooUodion  and 
calotype ;  a  landscape,  having  a  distant  hill, 
has  frequently  a  fimbriated  edge  all  along  the 
margin  near  the  sky,  showing  a  sort  of  un- 
natural halo.  We  are  not  aware  of  the  tme 
cause  being  known,  and  shall  be  obliged  for  the 
experience  of  any  of  our  Correspondents  on 
the  subject. 


ANSWEKS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Gentlemen  desirous  of  admission  into  the 
Photographic  Society,  are  requested  to  communi- 
cate with  the  Secretary,  1  New  Coventry  Street, 
Piccadilly,  W. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal 

Sir, — Can  you  infonn  me  if  iodixed  paper  for  tiie 
calotype  will  be  good  after  two  or  three  yean,  pro- 
vided the  surfiboe  is  not  diaooloured  ? 

Which  ifl  the  best  formula  of  all  the  paper-procenei 
for  an  amateur  ?  D.  F. 

1.  Iodized  paper,  if  properly  prepared,  keeps  good 
for  any  length  of  time  that  at  present  it  has  been  tested. 
Lately  we  used  some  which  was  prepared  in  the  year 
1844,  and  the  results  were  quite  sa^tisfactozy. 

It  has  been  found  that,  by  an  eKposiue  to  sunlij^t 
for  four  or  five  seconds  bafoie  being  sensitised,  its 
action  is  much  accelerated. 

2.  If  you  follow  the  instraotions  given  at  p.  129  of 
the  first  volume  of  this  Jonmal,  you  will  soaroely 
ever  meet  with  a  failure ;  if  you  do,  it  ia  from  some 
neglect  in  your  manipulation.  A -degree  of  definition 
may  be  obtained  that  is  little  inferior  to  collodion ;  it 
is  as  sensitive  as  most  of  the  dry  processes ;  and  the 
whole  apparatus,  including  chemicals  for  a  month's 
tour,  so  portable  and  light,  that  you  are  independent 
of  other  aid  than  your  own. 

W.  C,  and  some  other  correspondents,  shall  re- 
ceive a  private  answer  to  their  inquiries.  Other  replies 
in  our  next 

The  present  Number  completes  the  fiAh  volume. 

Title  and  Index  in  our  next. 


Letters  of  inqidry  to  the  Editor  can  only  be  aosweied 
through  the  medium  of  Answers  to  CorrespondentB* 


All  CommumcationB  for  the  Journal  should  be  i^ 
drasaed  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Publishers',  Messrs.  Xati^s 

and  FRAiias,  Bed  lion  Court,  Fleet  Stzeet,  S-GL 
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THE  ARCHER  FUND. 

We  trust  that  the  following  note  from  Sir  Wil- 
liam Newton  will  remind  onr  readers  that  they 
may  still  add  their  names  to  the  list  of  sub- 
acribers,  and  with  this  view  we  hare  postponed 
the  second  amount  of  subscriptions  until  the 
issue  of  our  August  Number : — 

"  Sir  William  Newton  requests  the  Editor  of 
the  Photographic  Journal  to  state,  in  the  next 
Number,  that  subscriptions  to  the  Archer  Fund 
are  receiyed  by  the  Union  Bank  of  London  in 
Argyle  Place,  and  also  by  himself  as  one  of  the 
Treasurers. 

"  6,  Arsyle  Street, 
July  9tb,  1859/' 


OuB  photographic  Mends  in  Edinbui^h  con- 
template again  to  distribute  prizes  for  photo- 
graphs, as  well  as  for  original  communications 
to  the  Society ;  we  beg,  therefore,  prominently 
to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
advertisement  in  our  present  number,  and  to 
state  that  the  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  Ein- 
near,  will  be  happy  to  personally  give  any 
further  information  on  the  subject  which  may 
be  desired. 


Ths  exhibition  of  photographs  at  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Sdenoe  having  met  with  so  much  encourage- 
nient  at  Leeds  last  year,  it  has  been  determined 
that  a  similar  attraction  shall  accompany  the 

▼OL.  VI, 


Aberdeen  Congress.  The  followmg  circular 
wOl  give  contributors  information  on  this  sub- 
ject:— 

British    Association. — Meeting    in    Aberdeen, 
under  the  Presidency  of  H.E.H.  ihe  Prince 

Consort, 

107  King  Street,  Aberdeen, 
Tto  July,  1859. 

The  Local  Committee  intend  to  have  an  Exhibition 
of  PhotograpbBdurinjB^  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Ano- 
dation  in  Aberdeen,  in  September. 

All  deecriptions  of  Photographs  will  be  admitted, 
except  coloured  ones.  Touched  Foaitivee  or  Prints  from 
Touched  Negatiyes  must  be  described  accordingly.  It 
is  stronaly  recommended  that  they  be  framed  and 
glflxed,  mth  a  margin  of  mounting-board  not  more  than 
2i  inches  all  round,  and  that  those  smaller  than  9x7 
inches  be  arranged  four  in  one  frame.  They  should  be 
marked  on  the  Back  with  the  names  of  the  subject,  the 
process  (Collodion,  Waxed  Paper,  Ac.),  the  artist,  and 

the  owner.  •.  .    -i. 

A  hst  of  the  Photographs  should  be  enclosed  m  the 
case,  and  a  duplicate  list  forwarded  bypost  to  the 
Honorary  Secretary,  107  King  Street,  Aberdeen. 

Facilities  will  also  be  riven  to  the  makers  of  Photo- 
graphic Apparatus,  Ac.,  for  the  exhibition  of  such  of 
3ie&  promictions  as  may  be  considered  of  peculiar 
interest  frt>m  excellence  of  construction  or  novelty  of 

inyention. 

Contributions  are  requested  to  be  sent  m  not  later 
than  the  Ist  of  September,  Carriage  pre-paid,  addressed 
to  "  The  Photogniphic  Exhibition,  Music  Hall  Build- 
ings, Aberdeen.'*  At  the  dose  of  the  Exhibition  they 
wul  be  carefully  repacked,  and  returned,  fr«e,  to  the 

owners.  ^       «  «, 

JoHK  F.  Whitb, 

Local  Secretary. 

The  Council  of  the  Photographic  Society y  in 
proposing  to  print  in  the  Journal  abstracts  of 
papers  read  cU  ihe  Ordinary  Meetings,  or  in 
giving  the  papers  at  length,  do  not  th^eby 
adopt  ihe  views  or  opinions  of  (he  authors, 

Ifo  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous  communis' 
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cations,  WTiatever  is  intended  for  insertion 
must  he  atUhenikcUed  by  the  name  and  ad^ 
dress  of  the  writer;  not  necessarily  forpvb- 
UcaUon^  but  as  a  guarantee  of  his  good  faith 

The  same  proviso  extends  to  communications  to 
the  Editor, 


BLACKHEATH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  MEETmo  of  the  above  Society  was  held  on 
the  20th  ult.,  the  Preeident,  J.  Glaisheb^  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  usual  business  had  been  trans- 
acted, Messrs.  Henry  Kent,  Newton  Crossland, 
Thomas  Skaife,  and  WiUiani  Eieser,  were  duly 
elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Heisch  exhibited  two  dry  plates,  one 
prepared  by  Dr.  Hill  Norris,  the  other  by  him- 
self, by  the  metagelatine  process;  both  had  been 
ki{rl  m  lomg  that  a  dirty  depoflit  formed  dorixitg 
devdofoient.  On  the  plate  prepaied  by  him- 
self, this  was  entirely  removed  by  gentle  fric- 
tion with  a  pad  of  wet  cotton ;  on  attempting  to 
do  tile  same  with  Dr.  Nforis's  plate,  the  whole 
pietare  came  off  in  powder.  Biit  the  point  to 
which  he  called  the  attention  of  the  Society 
was  this,  that  the  glass  was  still  entirely 
covered  with  a  transparent  film.  This  film 
resisted  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  ether  and 
alcohol,  but  was  removed  at  once  by  hot  water ; 
it  was  apparently  a  coat  of  gdatine.  The 
qoestion  is,  does  I>r.  N(ffris  ooat  fais  plates  with 
galatine  before  oollo£onizing,  as  has  been  lately 
so  arach  recommended  ?  or  is  his  colhxfion  so 
powdeiy  aa  to  let  enoBgh  gelatine  thsmigh  to 
fbnathnfilm?  Mr, Heisch thotight the forxner 
supposition  much  the  most  probable.  He  also 
eidiibited  one  of  Derogy^s  lenses,  and  the  pic- 
tatca  taken  with  it,  whieh  were  of  the  most 
salisfiictoiy  descziption* 

Mr*  T.  ft.  Wheeler  delivered  a  short  paper 
iqK)nMonkhoven^s  Gellulose  process,  as  lecently 
eofployed  by  hba,  and  exhibited  a  picture 
taken  by  it,  as  weU  as  some  prints  from  that 
pictnre.  He  adverted  to  the  discovery  of 
Schweitzer,  of  Zurich,  that  cotton  and  silk 
WGZ«  tohible  in  capro-amxnonium,  and  to  that 
of  PekNue  as  to  the  sohibility  of  eotton  in 
oOBcoLtrated  hydrochloric  add,  and  to  the  ap- 
plication of  that  discovery  by  Peligot,  wMIe 
Monkhoven  of  Ghent  had  collated  what  was 
previously  known  on  ti»  sabject,  so  that  the 
piocess  was  not  iinfEorly  namsd  *^  Monkhoven's 
Process." 

nbe  anthcHT  stated  that  the  object  of  the 
Btftml  methods  in  which  the  ammoaiafial  so- 
lution of  eopper  is  em|doyed  is  the  same,  viz. 
to  obtain  a  solution  of  oxide  of  copper  in 
ammonia.     Monkhoven's  plan  was  to  throw 


down  hydrated  oxide  of  copper  from  commer- 
cial sulphate  by  liquor  potasssB,  and  dissolve  it 
thus  obtained  in  liquor  ammoniac.  Pehgof  s 
plan  amounted  to  the  same  thing,  and  was  the 
one  he  (the  author)  employed. 

It  consisted  in  placing  copper  turnings  in  a 
funnel  in  which  some  pounded  gilass  was  put, 
and  pouring  liquor  ammoaisB  upsn  it.  The  air 
oxidized  the  copper,  and  the  ammonia  dissolved 
it  as  fast  as  formed.  The  solution,  which 
should  be  passed  and  repassed  through  the 
copper  turnings,  that  it  may  be  saturated  with 
oxide  of  copper,  is  allowed  to  stand,  that  all 
impurities  may  subside,  and  is  then  decanted. 
Carded  cotton  is  then  introduced  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  two  parts  to  every  twenty  of 
the  solvtion;  it  readily  forms  a  viscid  solution. 
and,  that  being  complete,  is  ready  for  use. 
Iodide  of  potassium  is  added,  dissolved  in  water 
in  about  the  proportion  of  2^  grains  to  the 
ounce. 

If  well  prepared,  it  is  perfectly  transparent, 
of  a  deep-bfaie  colour,  and  ftows  zead^y  ^spon 
the  surface  of  glass. 

When  employed  as  a  photographic  medium, 
it  is  poured  as  a  film-like  collodion,  and  allowed, 
like  it,  to  set  partially,  which  is  known  by  t 
whitish  opalescent  nargin  appearing  (thii 
occurs,  of  course,  at  vaiying  intervals,  on  ae^ 
count  of  the  vaiying  state  of  the  temperature 
and  its  hygrometric  condition,  but  on  average 
time  is  half  a  minute) ;  it  is  tlwn  inittersed  is 
a  bath  consisting  ei  water,  100  parts ;  mtat? 
of  silver,  10  parts ;  acetie  acid  (glacial),  5  parts. 
A  few  seconds'  immersion  is  sufficient.  ^ 
surface  of  the  film  whitens,  and  shoidd  have  a 
homogeneous  texture.  It  is  then  exposed  in 
the  usual  way,  and,  according  to  the  authors 
experiments,  requires  rather  a  longer  exposure 
than  collodion — say  30  seconds.  It  is  then 
developed,  tor  this  the  author  xae^^fp^ 
gallic  acid,  1^  grain ;  water,  1  ounce ;  ace&c 
acid,  10  minims ;  then  washed  and  fixed  wi^ 
hyposulphite  of  soda.  The  picture  obtained  is 
in  many  respects  a  good  one,  and  the  "process, 
generally  Speaking,  one  of  mudi  pit>mise. 

The  advantages  to  be  eaiunerated  are— ii^ 
great  cheapness,  its  facility,  its  ujiiformity  oi 
composition^  and  the  fact  that  commercial 
nitrate  of  silver  may  be  employed  for  the 
bath ;  also,  its  remaining  moist  in  very  hot 
weather,  and  that  it  may  be  kept  in  the  *^ 
many  seconds  before  immersion*.  Its  prin- 
cipal disadvantage — and  it  is  that  with  which 

*  It  nrart  sot,  honrmsr,  be  kspt  too  kmg  ^^ 
iimn«rnoii  in  the  batbrOr  ths  Mnmoni*  TohtiJiM^  ^ 
the  ordinary  reaction  of  the  alkaline  iodide  of  po^ 
aitim  <m  thedeuCotide of  oi^sper  tstos  plaaa,*  th^ *' 
<XI  i>  ^onnsd  in  the  fiOm,  and  fim  iodiasdspoB^ 
thesurfaoe. 
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the  author  had  prinolpallj  to  eontend — 13  that 
the  film  is  liable  to  become  detached  when 
immersed  in  the  nitrate  bath«  It  remains  to 
be  shown  wh^  this  so  frequently,  and  appa^ 
r^tly  so  eapndoualy,  occurs;  the  author  be- 
lieves it  to  be  due  to  the  energetic  chemical 
action  which  takes  ^kce  between  the  ammonia 
of  the  cotton  solution  and  the  acetic  acid  of 
the  bath,  which  is  required  to  be  in  excess  to 
dissolve  excess  of  copper.  He  intends  making 
experiments  on  the  subject  with  the  hope  (^ 
obviating  the  difficulty,  as  also  to  employ  the 
"  cellulose"  as  a  dry  process.  With  respect  to 
faOuroy  those  acoustomed  to  chemical  manipu* 
lations  will  easily  undexstand  how  hard  it  is  to 
pronounce  wherein  it  lies,  since  much  disap^ 
pointment  must  be  encountered  and  much 
inductive  experiment  used  before  success  is 
attained.  What  becomes  of  the  copper  ?  The 
author  believes  that  it,  with  the  cotton  in 
solution^  acts  as  a  base  to  a  radical  in  the 
fiist  instanoe,  and  that  excess  is  removed  by 
the  acetic  acid  as  a  diacetate. 

The  author  apologized  for  the  hasty  and  im- 
perfect manner  in  which  his  remarks  were 
conveyed,  but  hoped  to  renew  the  subject  with 
more  effect  and  better  success  during  the  en* 
suing  session. 

At  the  oondusion  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
tendered  to  Itc  Wheeler,  and  the  meeting 
separated* 


On  die  Iodide  and  Bromide  of  Magnmum, 

To  ike  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Jovmal. 

Sis, — At  this  season  of  the  year,  when 
photognvphers  are  busy  at  work,  and  have  in 
ooDsequenee  but  little  time  for  writing,  it  may 
interest  you,  and  serve  to  fill  a  gap,  if  I  com* 
JDuaioate  a  short  aocount  of  some  experiments 
whjx^  I  have  lately  made  with  the  iodide  of 
magnesium  as  bxi  mdizer  in  negative  collodioa. 
It  (^peaied  uncertain,  at  the  conclusion  of  Mr. 
KayaU's  paper,  lately  road  before  the  Society, 
whether  the  great  stability  of  the  collodion 
which  he  recommended  was  attributable  to  the 
employment  of  the  magnesium  compounds,  or 
merely  to  the  association  of  brnmide  with 
iodide,  independently  of  the  saturating  base. 
Th&»  were  some  grounds  for  ^itertaining  the 
foimer  notion,  bemuse  although,  as  ^ch^usts 
ftre  well  aware,  the  affinity  of  iodine  for  mag^ 
ttesium  is  not  strong,  and  the  iodide  in  conse- 
quence is  unstable,  yet  it  seamed  poasibla  that 
the  formation  of  oxUe  of  magnesium  in  coUo^ 
^M.  mi|^  not  be  attended  with  the  same 
i^B'iftiding  effisot  bb  that  prodnoed  by  oxide  of 
Potiaaiium  or  oxide  of  ammonium.    We  know 
that  foae  potash  and  free  ammonia  both  deoom'- 


pose  pjTDxyline,  and  generate  products  which 
are  iiyurioDs  to  the  rapid  action  of  light  upon 
the  sensitive  iodide.  Magnesia,  however,  Vaa 
not  been  shown  to  exercise  so  marked  an  e&ct ; 
and  hence  there  were  fair  grounds  for  conjoc- 
tuiing  that  iodide  of  magnesium  would  prove  to 
be  a  stable  iodizer.  The  experiments  which  I 
have  made,  however,  do  not  confirm  this  idea ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  establish  a  conchudan 
which  is  opposed  to  it. 

To  prepare  iodide  and  bromide  of  magnesium 
I  proceeded  in  the  following  manner ;  and  I 
thmk  it  necessary  to  detail  the  process,  because 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  objected  that  the  salts 
which  I  employed  werie  not  in  a  pure  state: — 

Becrystallized  sulphate  of  magnesia  was  sub^ 
jected  to  a  heat  considerably  above  that  of 
boiling  water,  in  a  porcelain  capsule  placed  on 
a  sand  bath*  It  partly  melted,  boikd,  gave 
off  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  and  finally 
dried  up  into  a  white  mass,  which  experienced 
no  fiirther  change  on  continuing  the  application 
of  heat.  Twenty  grains  of  this  substance  ware 
then  finely  pulverized  and  rubbed  up  in  a  gla» 
mortar  with  twenty-four  grains  of  iodide  of 
potassium  and  eight  grams  of  bromide  ^ 
potassium,  both  pure  and  finely  pulverizecL 
The  salft»,  having  been  thoroughly  mixed  by 
hard  rubbing,  were  introduced  into  a  botw 
and  shaken  up  with  two  fiuid  ounces  of  alcohol 
of  sp.  gr.  -803  at  60°  Fahrenheit  After  ten 
minutes'  agitation  the  whole  was  thrown  on  a 
filter ;  and  when  the  liquid  had  run  through, 
alcohol  of  the  same  strength  was  poured  i^n 
the  precipitate  until  the  ^trate  measured  two 
ounces* 

In  preparing  iodide  of  magnesuim  only, 
without  the  bromide,  the  same  plan  was 
ad^^,  merely  altering  the  jproportions.  In 
either  case  a  double  decomposition  takes  plaoe^ 
the  magnesium  appropriating  the  electro-riie^- 
tive  element,  and  sulphate  of  potash  remainuig 
insoluble. 

The  alcoholic  solution  of  the  iodide  of  mag* 
nesium  so  prepared  was  colourless  at  first,  but 
even  when  kept  in  the  dark  it  became  sli^hUy 
yellow  in  the  oourse  of  two  or  three  days,  and 
when  exposed  to  air  and  diffiised  daylight 
darkened  more  rapidly.  On  applying  chlorido 
of  barium,  sulphates  were  fouxid  to  be  present 
only  in  tzaoes,  quite  in^>reciable  in  photo- 
graphy ;  and  on  dropping  the  alcoholic  solution 
into  e&er,  the  absence  of  potash-salts  in  any-^ 
thing  like  quantity  was  pmved.  I  am,  how-^ 
ever,of  opinion  that  this  method  will  commonlr 
yield  a  product  oontamiaated  slightly  witn 
iodide  and  bromido  of  potassium,  although  not 
at  all  in  such  pniportion  as  to  produce  sp^  in  a 
neady  anhy^us  bromide  collodion.  There* 
oommwadatiflp  c£  tho  process  is  its  aimiliaity ; 
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and  the  salts  so  formed  are  at  the  least  quite  as 
pure,  photographically,  as  the  iodide  and  bro- 
mide of  magnesium  which  I  obtain  in  commerce. 

The  reaction  of  iodide  of  magnesium  to  red- 
dened litmus  paper  is  not  so  alkaline  as  that 
of  iodide  of  potassium,  but  approaches  more 
nearly  to  the  absolutely  neutral  state. 

The  two  salts,  iodide  of  potassium  and  iodide 
of  magnesium,  when  used  in  collodion,  appeared 
to  correspond  in  the  first  instance,  both  as  re- 
gards sensitiveness  and  intensity.  They  were 
tried  many  times,  on  the  same  glass,  backwards 
and  forwards ;  but  no  difference  could  be  de- 
tected. At  the  expiration  of  a  fortnight,  how- 
ever, the  collodion  containing  the  iodide  of 
magnesium  had  assumed  the  deepest  shade  of 
colour,  and  was  somewhat  less  readily  im- 
pressed by  a  feeble  ray  of  light  than  the  other. 

Collodion  iodized  with  iodide  of  magnesium  is 
not  rendered  moreglutinous,like  that  containing 
the  iodide  of  cadmium ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  not  so  limpid  as  the  same  coUodion  iodized 
with  iodide  of  ammonium.  It  appeared  to  me 
that  the  flowing  qualities  of  this  magnesium 
collodion  were  very  good ;  and  certain  marks, 
like  the  combings  on  the  backs  of  copy-books, 
&c.,  which  will  sometimes  show  in  my  pyroxy- 
line  when  the  plate  is  held  too  long  before 
dipping  in  the  bath,  were  absent.  It  is  certain 
that  aU  such  markings  depend  partly  upon  the 
nature  of  the  iodizer ;  and  at  present  I  am  in- 
clined to  the  belief  that  the  iodide  of  magnesium 
does  not  favour  their  occurrence. 

An  interesting  question  arose  as  to  whether 
the  use  of  magnesium-salts  in  collodion  would 
prevent  that  repelling  of  the  developer  which 
IS  sometimes  noticed  when  the  plate  is  kept  too 
long  before  exposure.  Theoretically,  it  might 
be  supposed  to  do  so  by  producing,  in  the  bath, 
nitrate  of  magnesia — a  deliquescent  salt,  and 
one  likely  to  preserve  the  film  in  a  moist  con- 
dition ;  but  in  practice  I  was  unable  to  satisfy 
myself  that  such  was  the  case.  More  seems 
to  depend  upon  the  pyroxyline  in  the  collodion, 
whetiier  it  be  of  the  homy  or  the  powdery 
kind ;  and  even  the  addition  of  alcohol  will  not, 
with  some  varieties  of  pyroxyline,  altogether 
destroy  this  quality  of  easily  becoming  siuface- 

Taking  for  granted,  therefore,  that  the  iodide 
of  magnesium  is  not  one  of  those  compounds 
which,  like  iodide  of  cadmium,  remain  nearly 
unchanged  in  collodion,  it  may  be  inquired,  to 
what  is  the  stability  of  such  a  preparation  as 
Hr.  Mayall  uses  to  be  ascribed  ?  We  answer, 
to  the  association  of  a  bromide  with  the  iodide. 
The  chemical  decompositions  which  ordinarily 
take  place  in  collodion  simply  iodized  are,  after 
some  manner  not  yet  explained,  either  modified 
or  arrested  by  the  presence  of  bromide ;  and, 


provided  the  nitrate  bath  be  strong,  and  the 
reducing  agent  of  sufficient  power,  the  loss  of 
sensitiveness  will  be  small,  even  after  long 
keeping.  When  the  pyroxyline  is  of  a  really 
stable  kind,  we  may  obtain  results  in  this 
direction,  with  a  bromo-iodized  collodion,  which 
at  one  time  were  thought  to  be  impracticable 
without  the  use  of  cadmium. 

In  making  experiments  upon  the  coloration 
and  decomposition  of  collodion  after  iodizing, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  both  ether  and 
alcohol,  when  prepared  from  methylated  spirit, 
have  a  property  of  reabsorbing  the  iodine  firsl 
liberated,  and  especially  so  in  presence  of  a 
bromide ;  hence  the  depth  of  colour  assumed 
by  such  collodion  is  not  a  true  index  of  the 
amount  of  the  decomposition. 

F.  Habbwich. 

Improvement  of  Cameras. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Pkotoffraphie  Journal. 

St  Thomas's  Cfasmben, 
Jvaae,  1859. 

Sib, — ^I  could  wish  the  reporter  of  onr 
Journal  were  able  to  photograph  sound.  Be- 
side putting  bad  English  into  my  mouth,  there 
are  some  otiier  '^  distortions  "  in  the  report  of 
the  few  observations  I  made  at  our  last  Meeting. 
But  I  must  first  revert  to  the  subject  of  swing- 
ing backs,  which  is  kept  out  of  sight  altogether. 

I  set  out  with  stating,  what  I  now  repeat, 
that  the  application  of  a  swinging  back  (or  any 
modification  to  produce  the  effect  of  a  swinging 
back)  is  wrong  in  principle.  Now,  I  think,  in 
the  organ  of  the  Photographic  Society,  such 
questions  ought  to  be  prominentiy  brought 
forward,  that  truth  might  be  elicited  by  means 
of  the  best,  because  the  most  deliberate,  dis- 
cussions— eorretjpondenee. 

I  will  not  tire  your  readers  with  fonnuhe 
and  diagrams,  but  merely  recall  to  mind  a 
simple  e2q)eriment  with  the  common  burning* 
glass,  held  between  the  sun  and  a  cardboard. 
If  the  common  axis  of  the  sun  and  the  lens  do 
not  intersect  the  plain  of  the  cardboard  per' 
pendicularly,  the  image  of  the  sun  is  thereon 
represented  ellipticaUy, 

Substituting  landscape,  &c.,  and  focusing- 
screen  for  sun  and  cardboard,  we  arrive  at  the 
same  result :  we  may,  indeed,  get  most  points 
in  good  focus,  t.  e.  distinct;  but  every  one  point 
will  be  distorted. 

Then,  as  to  Daguerre's  door,  your  report 
makes  me  state  that  it  admitted  dust.  What 
I  said  was,  that  the  French  were  too  festidions 
and  feared  they  would  thereby  raise  (not  adnut) 
dust.  But  practical  photographers  see  that 
there  is  no  dust  in  the  camera,  and  then  it 
cannot  be  raised ;  and  I  moreover  stated  that 
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I  had  adopted  the  door  myself,  without  in  the 
least  being  inconvenienced  by  dust.  There 
seemed  at  first  a  difficulty  to  apply  the  door  in 
conjunction  with  the  arrangement  of  my  fo- 
cusing-screeny  with  regard  to  the  fastening  of 
the  door  when  shut;  but  Mr.  Ottewill  and 
myself  have  overcome  it.  The  ease  and  speed  in 
working  with  my  camera  are  about  300  per 
oent.>  without  exaggeration.  The  other  ad- 
vantages you  have  enumerated  in  the  report. 
Ton  fdso  well  described  the  arrangement  of  the 
focosing-glass ;  but  the  annexed  stereogram 
will  perhaps  elucidate  it  better  to  the  general 
reader: — 

A  is  a  12-inch-square  camera,  and  a'  a 
6-inch  camera ;  /,  /,  their  respective  focusing- 
screens,  held  in  position  by  elastic  bands,  h,  h', 
which  are  slipped  over  projecting  knobs,  k,  k'. 
B,  B'  are  the  backs ;  B  in  the  act  of  being  slid 
down  between  the  camera  and  screen,  now  dis- 
placed ;  B'  shows  its  inner  door,  d,  open — its 
position  while  the  plate  is  exposed.  This  door  is 
opened  and  shut  by  means  of  the  lever  m' ;  when 
closed,  the  bolt  I  is  turned  90^  by  means  of  the 
other  lever  n,  which  slides  over  a  spring,  where- 
by it  is  prevented  from  going  back.  The  back  is 
now  ready  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  camera. 
Attached  to  /  is  /c,  a  focusing-cloth,  con- 
sisting of  a  black  velvet  bag,  through  the 
opening  of  which  runs  an  elastic  band,  large 
enough  to  admit  the  head  of  the  operator. 

N.  Ennel. 

*^*  The  woodcut,  from  a  photograph  by  Mr. 
Ennel,  will  appear  in  the  next  Number. 


Mr,  C.  J.  Burnett  and  M,  Ntepce  de  St.  Victor. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal, 

Sm,  —  I  must  enter  my  protest  against 
the  Report  of  the  Blackheath  Photographic 
Society,  which  appears  in  your  Journal  of  June 
16.  It  is  melimcholy  enough  to  find  the 
inheritor  of  the  illustrious  name  of  Ni^'pce 
disgracing  it  by  quackery  and  imposture ;  but 
it  is  yet  worse  to  find  such  a  body  of  men  as 
the  Council  of  the  Blackheath  Society  dehbe- 
lately  setting  to  work,  and  going  out  of  their 
way  to  endorse  a  falsehood,  and  confer  on  this 
impostor  a  certificate  of  honesty,  genuineness, 
and  fair  dealing.  Can  they  for  one  moment 
pretend  that  I  have  not  produced  sufficient 
evidence  of  my  priority  ? — ^which  being  shown, 
common  honesty  would  have  forbidden  the 
issuing  of  such  a  Report  as  they  have  issued, 
even  suppo^g  that  there  had  been  every  pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  M.  Ni^pce's  rediscovery 
having  been  a  genuine  and  independent  one. 
But  what  are  we  to  think  of  their  Report,  and 
of  them,  when  the  evidence  is  all  in  the  other 


direction?  E.g.:  how  would  any  £ur-dealing 
and  straightforward  person  have  acted  when 
his  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  of  his  new 
discoveries  having  been  long  ago  made  and 
published  by  another  ?  Would  he  not  at  once 
have  admitted  the  fact,  and  expressed  regret, 
great  or  little  as  it  might  be,  for  the  blunder 
he  had  made  ?  Instead  of  this  what  do  we  find  ? 
We  find  M.  St.  Victor  and  his  backers  either 
ignoring  my  priority  and  claims  altogether,  or 
resorting  to  the  most  ludicrous  shuffiing  to 
evade  the  consequences  of  what  they  cannot 
deny ;  and  we  find  that  M.  St.  Victor  himself, 
soon  after  his  attention,  and  that  of  all  con- 
cerned, had  been  unmistakeahlg  called  to  my 
old  papers  on  Marine  Photography  (determined, 
apparently,  that  his  good  futh  shall  be  no 
longer  susceptible  of  question),  setting  to  work 
dehberately  at  those  very  papers,  and  picking 
out  frt)m  them  my  various  processe8,and  cooking 
them  up,  week  by  week  and  month  by  month, 
with  accompanying  congratulations  and  accla- 
mations from  himself  and  his  friends,  as  wonder- 
ful and  important  new  discoveries  of  his  own. 
With  the  facilities  fbr  experiments  which 
Prance,  and  his  position  there,  can  offer,  not  one 
single  improvement  on  my  new  uranium  pro- 
cess has  he  been  able  to  produce.  Those  who 
wish  to  see  practical  illustrations  or  specimens 
of  his  new  processes  of  to-day  or  to-morrow 
have  had  all  along  only  to  turn  their  eyes  to 
my  specimens  produced  years  before^. 

C.  J.  BTrBHKTT. 

Ihe  "  Glycerine  Procest^^  in  Photography. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  JoumaL 

43,  Piocjadilly,  W., 
Ist  June,  1859. 

Sib, — In  the  last  Number  of  the  Journal,  • 
paper  was  published,  which  was  read  on  the 
10th  ultimo  to  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Scotland,  *'  On  a  useful  application  of  Glycerine 
in  the  Collodion  Process,"  by  Mr.  T.  Bodger, 
of  St.  Andrew's. 

Now,  without  any  deare  to  daim  your  aid 
for  the  purpose  of  asserting  our  priority  of 

«  HIb  lAflt  new  process  for  producing  black  photo- 
graphs without  silyer  or  gold  is  simply,  as  you  know, 
3ie  most  gross  plagiarism  of  my  neutral-tint,  or  iron- 
toned  uranium  process,  of  which  specimens  have  been 
nhibited  years  before,  as  well  as  at  your  SuiFolk-etreet 
Exhibition,  and  described  at  full  len^  in  the  con- 
clusion of  my  paper  on  Printing,  m  the  Journal, 
wMch  had  been  lor  two  months  in  your  hands,  along 
with  an  illustratiye  specimen  sent  you  some  time  before, 
with  lull  details,  to  proride  Against  the  possibility  of 
M.  Niepce  bringing  it  out,  as  he  had  been  doins  with 
my  other  processes,  and  claiming  any  merit  for  details 
which,  though  alluded  to  and  necessarily  following  on 
what  was  laid  down  in  my  old  papers,  had  not  yet  been 
so  formally  laid  down,  at  least  in  printing. 
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{naUioatmi,  ira  ask  leare  to  mention  tha  fol- 
Ifiifing  fiusts. 

A  pxt)oea8  idestical  Tvith  that  of  Ur.  Bodger 's 
ptper,  jad  used  with  oxactlj  a  similar  object, 
wwB  one  aiMQg  certain  others  thftt,  in  our 
hands,  had  tm  &m^  tune  stood  the  test  of 
aotnal  w<oc&» 

Daoning  it,  for  reaaons  hereafter  giv«m,  of 
some  vahifi,  we  publiahsd  it,  and  other  photo- 
giaphie  impfrtMroments  and  propositions,  in  a 
pamphlet  dated  the  31si  >of  Harch  last. 

We  maj  add  thai,  both  before  and  since,  we 
have  advertised  this  pamphlet  in  your  Journal 
as  at  the  command  of  anf  one  who  would  send 
us  three  stampst  and  thai  by  such  means  it 
has  been  largely  circukted* 

Setting  aside»  however,  our  daim  to  priority 
of  use  and  pnblicfttisau  vb  oonfess^assuming 
Mr.  Bodgsr's  paperio  Iwjre  been  written  withont 
his  being  awaee  of  our  experiments — that  we 
ars  nu^  gratified  to  £iid  that  it  eonfirms  the 
vabiie  of  th«  ^yosriae  pvooess.  Supported, 
thersfoDe,  by  this  te^stimoiiy,  we  wonld  invite 
the  attention  of  photognph^rs,  through  yonr 
columns,  to  try  the  '*  plan  for  deferring  the 
fixing  of  nogatives,^  Which  we  give  from  the 
pampUet  above^^iMntisned  (p.  12)  advising 
them  to  try  it  :-^ 

^  Jdfter  theappiioatian  of  any  of  the  ordinary 
dfifreilopears,  and  the  nsnal  washing-^-a  small 
quantity  being  sufficient  for  tlds-~<ioat  the 
negative  with  glycmne  and  water  mixed  in 
eqoal  pr^ortions  (pouring  off  the  excess  in 
the  ordinary  way),  and  put  it  carefully  into 
the  plate-box.  It  can  then  be  fixed  after  re- 
turning home,  l^e  next  day,  or  indeed  within 
any  rsesonaUe  tame :  all  that  is  required  is, 
in  the  first  pbce^  to  wash  off  the  glycerine ; 
and  this  it  will  be  found  can  be  done  very 
readily. 

**  Nor  is  it  neceasaiy  to  obtain,  by  the  deve- 
lopoMAt  in  be  fiald*  tiie  whole  intensity  the 
negative  is  capable  of  giving.  Generally,  in 
using  the  iron-salts,  snficient  is  accomplished 
if  all  the  required  details  of  the  picture  appear. 
Any  degree  of  iatensity  can  be  got  by  using  the 
formula  given  below,  which  was  published  by 
Mr.  Shadbolt  in  the  *  Liverpool  Photographic 
Journal': — 

*'  *  Fix  with  hyposulphite  of  soda,  wash 
well  with  common  water,,  drain  slightly,  and 
then  wash  with  a  few  ounces  of  distilled  water ; 
again  drain,  and  pour  on  a  solution  in  the  pro- 
portions of — 


FyrogaUic  add 
Citric  acid  • 
Distilled  water 


2  grains, 
1  grain, 
1  ounce, 


to  which  add  about  20  drops  of  pure  solution 
of  nitrate  o£  silver  (about  30  grains  to  the 


ounce),  but  not  that  previoualy  used  £(»r  bitbs 
or  any  other  purpose.  Einally»wash  veil:  no 
more  fixing  will  be  required.' " 

A  few  words  in  expLanatioo,  and  we  will 
treepass  no  further  on  your  ^aoe.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  an  important  step  would  be  gainei 
if  the  means  of  working  the  ordinary  wet  [nh 
cess  were  rendered  portable,  conv^uent,  and 
simple.  This  is  chiefly  our  aim:  it  was  ik 
object  of  the  glycerine  experiments,  and  itw«s 
with  the  view  of  calling  attrition  to  the  reaslts 
at  which  we  had  arrived  that  our  pamphkt 
was  published. 


Transfer  of  FUm  to  LeaJSier  or  Chtk. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Joumai. 

Carliale,  Jgao  7, 1859. 

Sin,-^In  your  Journal  of  May  7, 1  find  i 
mode  of  transfSBrof  the  collodion  film  to  lealher 
or  doth.  Hany  inquiries  have  bean  mad«  Sor 
such  a  desideratum,  and  many  plans  adopted; 
but  you  know  aiiaplkity  in  my  prooaa  k  tt 
be  desired,  whan  the  end  to  be  gained  is  tk 
same.  By  refeiring  to  No.  5  of  ihe  Fhotogiar 
]^c  News,  at  page  56^  you  will  find  a  oon- 
munjication  from  me  on  Ihat  subject, — ^tbe  BOOr 
pleet  and  most  effective,  I  think,  yet  o&red; 
so  much  so,  that  Sir  David  Brewster  ^?7ote  to 
mo  for  a  specimen,  as  ho  intended  to  insert  the 
formulse  in  the.  'Encyclopaedia  Britannica': 
so  if  you  think  so  simple  a  process  is  wortli  & 
place  in  your  pages,  I  send  it  for  the  use  of 
your  numerous  readers^  with  a  specimen  trans- 
ferred with  spirits  of  wine  alone. 

Process, — Cut  your  leather  or  doth  a  little 
larger  than  your  positive ;  lay  it,  face  up,  o° 
a  table ;  take  about  ^  an  oz.  spirits  of  m^^ 
and  add  3  or  4  drops  of  nitric  add ;  shake  ap, 
and  it  is  fit  for  useu  Take  the  positive,  sto 
being  dried  by  tiie  fire  or  otherwise,  and  poor 
the  mixture  on  as  for  collodion^  and  whea  ^ 
wet,  lay  it  on  the  oil-cloth  or  leather,  £Me 
down^  gently  pressing  out  the  air-buhbles  vitb 
your  thumb  or  fii^ier ;  keep  in  contact,  atber 
in  the  pressure-frame,  or  in  a  book  with « 
weight  upon  it,  until  tbei^iritsof  wineisdry. 
and  you  may  separate  them  easily ;  the  film  ^ 
80  finnly  nnited  to  the  cloth  that  you  oasB^ 
scratch  it  with  your  finger-nails.  Too  mu^ 
mtne  acid  quickly  disiategrai»s  the  eoiki^ 
film,  and  makes  ii  difiicult  to  manage;  vo^ 
the  less  it  is  tortured  in  tiie  manipHlatiiwif  ^ 
befctw;  but  without  tbe  nitne  and  I  havo^ 
tained  as  good  results,  and  it  is  more  eafl^ 
managed.  I  have  found  this  phm  the  esflta 
of  any  I  have  yet  tried. 

Jon  Omtf- 


Jiif  5,  l»5»Ji 
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Iodine  amL  GuaiacHm  Main*     By  L.  £* 


Tto  [rnygf ty  of  vspoitn  of  iodbe,  wlien  tiiej 
pass  over  any  surface,  of  depositing  tiiem- 
Bohrm  m  Hbe  f<irm  0f  tee  crfslaJs  oif  iodine 
upon  all  eleTati(»»y  has  been  employed  by  the 
author  m  ftoixixamg  impressions  of  filliognipbs, 
&c.  If  a  pictnvo  of  this  kind  be  exposed  to 
vapour  of  iodine,  and  then  pressed  upon  a 
paper  moistened  wtQi  tinetui«  ei  gtudacmn,  a 
]jbe  coprf  is  obtained.  To  pfoduce  a  good 
Mttlt,  the  Mtowinf  ibsngs  ore  lequicdte : — 

1.  A  paper  of  peenliar  strength,  erenness, 
firmness,  and  smoothness,  and  quite  free  from 
starch. 

2.  An  akohofic  solutioa  of  guaiacum,  which 
especially  possesses  the  property  of  acquiring 
a  Mne  cokkr  (1  part  of  resin  and  32  ports  of 
aleohol). 

3.  llie  fflftintenesce  of  a  definite  degree  of 
moisture  at  the  moment  of  pressure,  and  the 
coating  of  the  paper  with  the  solution  of 
goaiacum. 

4.  Powerful  pressure  upon  the  original, 
which  must  te  sufficiently  iodized  to  allow  the 
iodine  to  penetrate  the  paper. 

The  more  ddlicate  and  clear  the  picture 
or  writing  w3iich  is  to  bo  copied,  the  better  is 
the  result.  Other  objects,  which  present  dis- 
tinct eleyatiens  and  flat  surfaces,  may  be 
printed  from  by  suitable  arrangements;  this 
is  especially  the  case  with  parts  oL  plants,  as 
in  the  well-known  nature-printing. — Journal 
fur  PraJct.  Chemicy  bcxv.  p.  244. 

[The  above  article,  although  not  strictly 
phot<^raphic,  we  believe  will  interest  many  of 
our  readers,  and  perhaps  give  a  hint  which 
may  be  useful  in  our  art-^En.] 


Aid  to  S^ence^Ingtrveihn. 

Tm  following  Ifinnte  has  been  recently  passed 
by  the  Committee  of  Cotmdl  on  Education : — 
My  Lords  proceed  to  revise  the  Minutes 
which  hare  been  passed  in  the  Science  and  Art 
pcpartment  for  the  encouragement  of  sdcntific 
instruction  among  the  industrial  classes  of  this 
coraitry  who  have  already  received  primary 
education. 

I.  An  former  Minutes  relating  to  Science  or 
Tmde  Schoob,  and  Scientific  class-instniction, 
escept  those  referring  to  Ifavigation,  Public 
lectures,  and  the  training  of  Teachen  (as 
hereafter  appended),  ar&  hereby  cancelled,  and 
the  following  r^^tions  at^  substituted  in 
their  plaee. 

II.  The  Science  and  Art  Deportment  will 
hereafter  assist  the  industrial  classes  of  this 


country  iit  supfdying  tlMttsdvei  wiUi  instniD^ 
tion  in  the  mdiinfinti  ot^ 
1*  Ptsoliefil  and  DMoriptivu  Gkxmetryy  with, 
Mechanieal    and   Maehane  Dntwing,  and 

2:  Physics^ 

ow  V/nBIUMCiyy 

4.  Geology  and  Mineralogy  (ap2f^teeiteitffti«N^), 

5.  ITataral  History, 

'^^y  aogmentatioD-graBts  in  ud  of  saburyto 
competent  Teadters^  and  by  payments  and 
prizes  on  successful  i^idisy  and  gnnts  for  afp- 
pantos^  kc, 

m.  Any  S^ool  or  Sdence  Glass,  cither  ex- 
irting  or  about  to  be  establiahed,  and  duly  ap- 
proved  by  the  Science  and  Art  Departoient, 
may  apply,  through  its  ManageiVy  ybr  a  Certi" 
ficated  Teacher,  or  for  the  certification  of  any 
Teadrer,  in  any  one  or  more  of  the  abov«- 
named  bnutches  of  Science. 

IV.  Examxnati<«s  for  eertificatee  of  three 
gradesof  competency  to  teadi  any  of  theabove^ 
named  Sciences  wiH  be  held  acnnaally  by  the 
Department,  in  the  last  week  of  "N^ovember,  in 
the  Metropc^,  as  follows : — 

Nos.  1,  2,  and  5,  at  South  Kensington. 

No.  3,  at  the  Boyal  Colli^  of  Chemistry, 
Oxford  Street. 

No.  4,  at  the  School  of  Mines,  Jermyn- 
street. 

y .  Annual  Grants,  in  8agmentatio&  of  saht- 
nes  of  Teachen  so  certified  to  teach  in  any  of 
the  above-mentioned  Sciences,  will  be  given  as 
f (^ows  :^- 

For  the  Ist  Grade  of  Competency,  X20. 
2nd        „  „  X16. 

3rd         „  „  XIO. 

Any  Teacher  holding  a  certificate  of  compe- 
tency to  give  primary  instruction  will  receive 
from  the  Science  and  Art  Department  a  sum 
equal  to  the  augmentation-grant  which  has 
been  attached  to  such  certificate,  in  addition  to 
the  grants  above  mentioned. 

VI.  Such  grants  will  only  be  made  while 
the  Teacher  is  giving  instruction  in  a  School 
or  Science  Class  for  the  industrial  classes,  a{^ 
proved  by  the  Department. 

VII.  The  Department  will  require  that 
suitable  premises  shall  be  found  and  maintained 
at  the  cost  of  the  locality  where  the  School  or 
Class  is  held ;  that  the  names  of  ten  students 
[*all  be  entered,  whose  fees  for  half-a-year 
'shall  hove  been  paid  in  advance ;  and  that  the 
local  Managers  shall  guarantee,  for  the  support 
of  the  Schools  and  Teachers^  from  fees  or  local 
funds,  a  snm  at  least  equal  to  the  grants  so 
long  as  they  shall  be  paid.  If  at  any  time 
neiSter  fees  of  pajnls  nor  local  funds  cover  the 
requisite  amount,  it  must  be  inlsrred  that  there 
is  no  demand  fbr  instruetion  in  the  above*- 
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named  Sciences^  in  that  locaHty,  which  the 
OoTemment  is  justified  in  aiding;  and  the 
assistance  of  the  Department  will  he  withdrawn. 

VIII.  Every  School  or  dass  having  a  certi- 
ficated teacher  will  he  inspected  and  examined 
once  a  year  by  the  Department,  and  Queen's 
prizes  of  an  honorary  kind  will  be  awarded  to 
successful  students. 

IX.  Payments  will  bo  made  to  the  Teacher 
—on  each  first-dass  Queen's  pnxe  obtained  by 
the  student,  £3 ;  on  each  second  class,  £2 ; 
and  on  each  third  dass,  £1. 

X.  A  grant  towards  the  purchase  of  ap- 
paratus, fittings,  diagrams,  &c.,  of  50  per  cent. 
(m  the  cost  of  them,  will  continue  to  be  afibrded 
to  Schools  and  Glasses  in  Mechanics'  and  simi- 
lar Institutions. 

To  the  Editor  of  ^le  Photographic  Journal, 

Dublin,  June  27th,  1859. 

Sib, — As,  in  common  with  other  photo- 
graphers, I  have  become  tired  of  witnessing 
my  positive  prints  ^'  fade  as  the  leaves  do,"  I 
am  induced,  through  the  medium  of  your  pages, 
to  request  some  of  my  brethren  in  the  art,  who 
have  turned  their  attention  in  that  direction,  to 
present  the  public  with  some  simple  and(thoi^h 
severe)  fair  test  of  the  durability  of  the  results 
of  the  various  systems  now  published.  I  have 
lately  been  fixing  and  toning  some  prints  upon 
a  rather  loosely-given  formula  in  a  late  num- 
ber of  the  ''  BuUetin  de  la  Society  Fran^aise  de 
Photographic,"  which  its  inventor,  M.  Jobord, 
describes  as  perfectly  permanent.  Now,  as 
we  have  all  had  too  much  cause  to  view  with 
suspicion  such  assertions,  and  as  time  is  an 
object  in  such  matters,  it  would  be  a  great 
boon  to  have  within  one's  reach  some  simple 
means  whereby  the  permanence  or  the  contrary 
of  different  printing  processes  could  be  deter- 
mined even  approximately,  without  having  to 
wait  for  the  verdict  of  years. 

With  respect  to  this  formula  of  M.  Jobard, 
which  I  append,  I  am  the  more  anxious  to 
ascertain  its  chance  of  permanence  as  it  is 
simple  and  reasonably  cheap  in  its  nature,  and 
has  yielded  to  mo  tones  far  superior  to  any  I 
have  obtained  from  other  processes.  That 
which  I  most  admire  is  a  rich  bistre,  and  I 
withdrew  my  prints  when  they  had  attained 
that  hue ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  by  leaving 
them  a  longer  time  in  the  bath  of  sel  d'or,  any 
further  shade  up  to  blue-blaok  could  have* 
been  obtained,  as  M.  Jobard  affirms.  The  paper 
I  employed  was  Marion's  '^  super-extra  albu- 
minde,"  which  it  will  be  ac^owledged  is  a 
severe  test,  and  it  is  certainly  so  &r  in  favour 
of  this  system  that  the  whites  of  the  pictures 
have  throughout  the  whole  operation  preserved 
the  most  pearly  clearness  without  a  suspicion 
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of  yellow.  The  following  is  the  formula  as  1 
work  it :  it  is,  however,  as  I  before  said,  so 
loosely  stated  in  the  French  journal  that  it  is 
possible  I  may  have  rendered  it  unnecessarily 
tedious. 

Placethe  prints  direct  from  the  frame  in  a 
bath  of  the  following  proportions : — 

Hyposulph 20  grammes. 

Water  100 

Bicarb,  soda 4 

Leave  the  prints  in  this  for  at  least  15  mi- 
nutes, and  then  wash  them  as  usual  for  24 
hours  with  frequent  changes  of  water,  the  last 
being  hot,  after  which  submit  them  to  the  fol- 
lowing bath : — 

Bromide  of  potassium      3  grammes. 

Iodide  of  potassium  . .     2       ,, 

Soft  water ...100       „ 

Lastiy,  place  them  in  the  following  toning 
bath  until  the  requisite  shade  of  colour  is  ob- 
tained, after  which  a  very  slight  washing  is  all 
that  is  required : — 

Sel  d'or 1  gramme. 

Soft  water    1  Htre. 

Meniscus. 

Defects  in  Foihergill  Process. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal. 

SiB,  —  Having  lately  received  several  in- 
quiries similar  to  that  of  your  correspondent 
W.  C.  J.,  headed  as  above,  and  the  specimen 
prints  accompanying  them  giving  unnustake- 
able  evidence  that  the  defects  were  caused  bj 
the  developer  not  being  kept  in  motion,  I  woul<i 
suggest  the  probability  that  the  solution  of  yonr 
correspondent's  difficulty  may  be  looked  for  is 
that  direction. 

With  the  present  high  temperature,  the  ni- 
trate of  silver  added  to  the  pyrogaUic  or  iron 
developer  quickly  decomposes,  and,  unless  tk 
solution  is  kept  in  almost  constant  motion,  is 
unequally  deposited  upon  the  surface  of  tb^ 
plate,  assuming  forms  depending  upon  the  direc- 
tion the  waves  of  the  developer  had  taken  when 
in  motion.  If  they  are  lengthwise,  and  the 
plate  level,  the  negative  will  show  ripple-ma^ 
of  unequal  density;  if  across,  and  the  plate  in* 
cHnes  to  one  side,  the  tendency  will  be  mere 
in  the  direction  of  straight  lines,  and  so  on,^ 
all  showing  more  in  the  sky  than  elsewhere. 

To  those  who  wish  to  avoid  the  constant 
attention  necessary  with  a  pyrogaUic  or  intf 
developer,  I  would  reconmiend  the  following 
adopted  and  practised  with  the  greatest  succetf 
by  my  friend  Mr.  Bright : — 

Gallic  add,  in  powder  . .   1  dradun. 

Glacial  acetic  acid 1       „ 

Alcohol,  of  each    1       „ 

Distilled  water 20  ounces. 
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Put  the  whote  into  a  bottle^  and  oceanonaUy 
agitate  daring  seyeral  hours.  To  each  ounce 
of  the  aboTe,  previously  filtered,  add  from  four 
to  aix  drops  of  a  ten^grain  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver — not  bath-solution,  and  put  sufficient 
into  a  suitable-sized  dish  to  cover  the  plate  or 
plates  to  be  developed  to  the  extent  of  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch ;  moisten  the  surface  of  the  latter 
with  distilled  water,  and  then  place  them  coUo- 
dion-aide  upwards  in  the  solution,  and  cover  the 
whole  to  ezdude  even  the  yellow  light.  They 
will  require  from  an  hour  upwards  to  develope, 
but  need  no  further  attention  than  occasionally 
examining  whether  sufficiently  intense :  deve- 
lopment must  not  be  carried  too  &r,  or  loss  of 
half-tone  will  be  the  result,  as  with  other 
developers. 

This  quantity  of  gladal  acid  and  silver  so- 
lution will  require  varying  with  the  tempera- 
ture ;  they  should  be  in  such  proportions  that 
the  solution  is  only  sUghtly  coloured  at  the 
end  of  development. 

Should  the  long-continued  contact  of  the  de- 
veloper cause  the  film  to  have  a  tendency  to  leave 
the  glass,  after  fixing  and  well  washmg,  var- 
nish with  a  dilute  filtered  solution  of  albumen 
— say  prepared  albumen  one  part,  water  five 
parts, — ^and  when  diy  apply  usual  negative 
varnish. 

I  would  add  that  markings  of  a  zigzag  form 
are  produced  by  allowing  collodion  to  set  too 
much  before  immersion  in  sensitijdng  bath. 

Alfbsd  Ejbxne. 


Photography  applied  to  Mvsketry, 

A  SERIES  of  interesting  and  valuable  experi- 
ments have  been  made  during  the  last  few  days 
by  Lieutenant  Walker,  79th  Highlanders,  of 
the  School  of  Musketry  Staff,  Hythe,  on  the 
application  of  the  photographic  art  to  the  science 
— ^for  such  it  has  become — of  musketry,  with 
the  view  of  obtaining,  by  means  of  the  former, 
a  true  and  exact  copy  of  the  target-practice  of 
a  section  or  any  other  number  of  men  at  one 
or  more  targets.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that 
these  experiments  have  been  attended  with  a 
most  satisfactory  result, — Lieutenant  Walker 
having  established  by  them  the  important  fact 
that,  by  means  of  the  chemical  influences  of 
light,  every  "  hit"  or  impingement  of  a  bullet, 
however  slight,  can  be  transferred  from  the 
target  to  paper  with  an  infallible  accuracy  and 
a  celerity  which  at  once  renders  obsolete  the 
former  tedious  and  oftentimes  inaccurate 
method  of  copying  by  the  hand  the  impression 
made  by  each  shot  on  the  target's  surface,  on  to 
a  diagram  which  had  previously  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose.    This  novel  adaptation 


of  photography  wiU  be  found  peculiarly  useful 
in  testing  tiie  comparative  merits  of  different 
firearms ;  and  in  these  days  of  volunteer  rifle 
corps  it  would  prove  highly  useftd  and  interest- 
ing if  each  company  had  a  photograph  taken 
of  its  tai^t-practice ;  and,  as  any  falsiflcation 
of  returns  would  by  this  plan  be  rendered  im- 
possible, on  a  general  comparison  being  made 
of  them  throughout  the  country,  it  would  at 
once  be  seen  to  which  corps  belonged  the  palm 
for  the  best  shooting. 


Maps  reproduced  hy  Photography, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal. 

Snt, — In  your  last  Number  I  observe  a  notice 
of  the  beautiful  reduction  of  the  Oovemment 
Austrian  map  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  King- 
dom, through  the  means  of  photography,  by 
MM.  Bisson  (brothers),  which  condudes  with 
the  observation  that  MM.  Bisson  '^  have  thus 
opened  a  new  field  to  the  photographer."  The 
general  reader  would  have  the  impression  that 
MM.  Bisson  have  been  the  first  to  apply  pho- 
tography to  the  reduction  of  maps ;  but  this 
is  by  no  means  the  case,  as  since  1855-56, 
Colonel  James,  It.E.,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Trigonometrical  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  with  whom  originated  the  idea,  has  applied 
photography  with  the  most  perfect  success  in 
the  reduction  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  Maps,  all 
those  on  the  large  scale  being  now  reduced  by 
that  method.  The  glass  building  where  the 
photographic  reductions  are  made  forms  a  very 
handsome  addition  to  the  Government  establish- 
ment at  Southampton. — Air  Old  Subscbibeb, 
Athenaeum  Club. 


TTie  Archer  Fund. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal. 

Sib, — ^The  remarks  of  your  correspondent 
"  Philo-Sagittarius"  ought  to  remind  photo- 
graphers, both  amateurs  and  professionals,  of 
tixeir  neglect  and  hardheartedness  towards  the 
orphan  children  of  one  who,  if  his  nature  had 
not  been  more  generous  than  theirs,  might 
have  ensured  a  competence  to  his  family. 

I  should  much  like  to  see  published  (with- 
out further  comment)  a  list  of  all  known  pho- 
tographers, distinguishing  those  who  have  and 
those  who  have  not  subscribed  to  the  fund. 

The  niggardly  way  in  which  this  urgent 
case  has  been  met  wOl  prove  a  great  discou- 
ragement to  others,  and  prevent  future  valuable 
discoveries  being  made  pubHc. 

J.  P.  M. 
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AHSWBBS  TO  GO]IB]aP0in>SliT& 

Jvl75yI869. 

you  ftrvB  IB0  sny  iunttiiiMbiOii  on  fiw  ««- 
Its:— lit  Is  tiM  Fhdiognipfaio  Brrfwngt 
Glib^  of  wliielt  «b»  Ber.  J.  lli^  vw  Icnrmady,  mad 
Juliiu  Pollock^  Eiq.,  wae  labseqaeafly  the  Seoituy, 
rtiS  in  exiBttnoe  f  and  lias  ih«re  iMen  an  edchange  of 
pholamplw  within  tbe  last  twaWe  monllu  ?  (^  fialfls 
state  CDflt  tbstvshaU  be  an  eoehangertwvM  in  tSha  vor). 
2ndhr.  Is  then  mj  other  fleeie^  for  the  exdnn^ 
of  photogMpfai  ?    Jl  reply  to  the  above  queries  mil 


greatly  oblige 


qnenes 

Air  AitATExm. 


Mr.  Pollock  has  lately  mode  a  distribution  of  Ms 
collection  for  the  members  for  the  psst  year.  Several 
of  the  old  members  hare  retired,  and  newer  and  more 
active  hands  sunplied  their  plaeea  There  is  alto  I9ie 
"  Photogn^hic  Exchange  Club,"  who  publish  annually 
the  *  Photearsphie  Album,'  a  handsome  fblio  v^ume. 
It  is,  we  beueve,  limited  to  fifty  members ;  and  the  pho- 
tographs contained  in  it  cannot  be  booght  ProKssor 
De  la  Hotte,  cft  Cng's  CoUetge,  kindlr  acts  as  Honorary 
SeoMtaiy.  Biehaase  Clube  should  be  promoted  in 
Taiieoe  pavts  of  tm  oountiy;  Ihey  produce  much 
good  foeling  amongst  their  mombers,  and  we  more 
agreeably  conducted  amongst  a  few  firiends  than  on  a 
Imo  scale.  Manyamateurs  will  not  object  to  printing 
•  mnitod  number  of  their  pictures,  which  becomes  very 
tedioai  whan  extended. 

JK  P.  (Cherts^). — Your  bath  is  very  likely  to  dete- 
rioiate  if  kept  in  gutta  porcha ;  we  have  long  since  dis- 
continued the  use  of  that  matsvial  for  the  purpose,  and 
substituted  ^ass  or  porcelain. 

C^MKufo. — ^Tott  mar  probably  ase  cyanide  of  potas- 
sinm,  with  no  iH  resultB,  in  deaning  yoor  hands,  for  a 
long  time,  without  inconvenience ;  on  the  contrary,  you 
may  be  in  a  peculiar  state  of  health,  which  renders  the 
application  dangerous ;  we  have  lately  been  informed  of 
more  than  one  friend  who  has  suffered  much. 

A.  A.  B. — ^The  coast  views  were  taken  by  Ur.  Bownes, 

of  tlie  Photographic  Institution,  New  Bond  Street. 
One  was  exhibited  in  Suffolk  Street,  and  was  much 
admired  as  an  instantaneous  picture. 


foney  Mi«  iodidee  nd  biMrite  kf  tewH!  ndia 

callapiB 


a  former  communioatioiithmiademoi ^ 

plate  holder,  a  jirumatib.   Futtmg,  however,  all  Ae 
laidt  on  my  illegible  writing, 


T.  IT.  .».■"— HanT  thanki  sre  ntoraed  to  one  gentle 
man,  who  has  Undly  sent  us  some  wads,  wfaieh  yisld  s 
jelW  which  la  rseenrnieBded  for  photograpiiie  porpOM 
m  uea  of  albvonen.  ShooU  success  attend  oar  esj^erir 
ments,  the  results  shall  be  made  known. 

/.  F.  A.  eonplaina  of  sEwr  dmsili  on  his  pkla 
like  brushHmarks,  if  he  uses  tbsoouedkmof  apwtieaUr 
maker,  but  not  so  if  he  uses  another  sample.  It  is  no 
doubt  depending  on  an  improperly  cleansed  ghse.  Then 
is  a  vast  difference  in  couodrons  in  tins  respect,  soiw 
requiring  much  less  SHre  thsi  othen  in  tfanr  ubsl 


Amateur  (SOth  June)  wiltw  that  he  has  not  been  so 
successful  in  using  Dr.  Draper's  intensifying  process 
with  chloride  of  palladium  as  he  anticipated ;  for,  al- 
though the  blackness  to  the  eye  was  very  intense,  he 
did  not  ftnd  that  the  action  of  the  li^t  was  so  mudi 
obstructed  as  would  be  supposed ;  and  he  recommends 
that  others  should  contribute  their  experience. 

A  CeUector.-^l.  Probably  Mr.  Pry  can  answer  jpour 
inquiries,  as  he  has  formed  a  very  valuable  library  re- 
laikmg  to  the  heliograpbic  art.  Mr.  Pox  Talbot  pub^ 
lished  a  quarto  volume  called  '*Sun  Pictures  in  Scot- 
laadk"  and  it  contains  a  notice  that  the  pictures  are 
tnily  photographs,  and  not  prints  taken  from  them,  as 
has  been  supposed.  2.  There  is  a  copy  of  the  "  Pen- 
cil of  Katnre,"  also  pubfished  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  in 
the  possession  of  the  Photographic  Society,  having 
lately  been  given  by  Mr.  B.  B.  Turner. 

Bruges,  June  17, 1859. 

THm.  Sis, — ^WiQ  you  allow  me  to  correct  an  error 
or  two  in  m]r  eommnnleatk^n  on  eopyinff  pidxues, 
page  284,  wmeh  mtif  both  pnnle  and  mjaleid.  In 
naming  the  proportions  of  iodide  and  bromide  used 
in  the  coUodion,  the  quantities  have  been  reversed ; 
they  shocdd  be  read  as  follows: — "iodide  2  parts, 
bromide  1  part."    The  pi  iaiiis  have  put  it  pints.  Just 


W.  8.  R.  (Dublin).— 1.  Your  request  has  been  at- 
tended  to  with  much  pleasure.  2.  Mr.  Skaife's jpirtol 
camera  is  sold  by  himself  at  Yanborgh  Howe,  Blsck- 
heath:  we  wore  unfortueately  abesnt  from  e  leotaiv 
which  that  gentleman  delivered  on  Instantaneous  Pbo> 
tographv,  but  have  since  seen  an  enlarged  picture  from 
one  of  his  small  negatives;  and  although  it  is  not  ■) 
fine  in  focus  as  we  comd  wish,  it  is  eertaanfy  very  artMe; 
and  moat  be  very  valuabie  to  the  perKm  rapresntii 
tk  We  h«ve  never  seen  any  wax-yrngfit  nefflQuft 
strengthened  satisfaotorily.  Following  some  wna 
wliich  had  been  tendered,  we  taught  success  hsd  at- 
tended the  operation ;  but  aifter  a  veiy  few  days  the  ne- 
gntive  returned  to  its  former  state.  4.  With  maay 
thanks,  your  proposed  contribution  wUl  he  accepted. 

A  Brother. — We  are  informed  you  are  in  error  in 
supposing  the  Manchester  list  has  not  been  aoooanted 
for. 

W.  Sparks.— We  believe  that  the  Crystal  Fahoe 
Company  have  most  Uberaliy  sent  a  free  admission  to 
every  one  who  has  contributed  to  their  Photographic 
Exhibition :  this  is  liberal  on  their  part,  and  at  the 
same  time  benefeial  to  the  Company ;  Mr  we  foel  oonii' 
dent  that  it  brines  many  other  visitors  with  those 
receiving  the  privuege.  If  you  luive  any  comphaiit, 
write  to  Professor  De  1a  Motte,  at  the  Palace. 

Fotheraill  Jhyyeess. — 1.  A  previous  letter  sent  t 
The  markings  W.  J.  C.  oomplaina  of  in  the  FodiergiU 
process,  occur  in  the  drying  of  the  platea.  They  ahoald 
be  placed  to  dry  vertically  on  a  square  ef  glass,  sup- 
ported at  each  end  by  a  narrow  slip  of  glass,  so  as  to 
leave  a  space  between  the  lower  edge  of  the  glass  and 
the  plate  on  which  they  stand.  Dra/ahould be avoidBd. 
I  place  mineto  (hr  (10xl2-idntes)  in  «  tin  box,  sar 


rounded  by  hot  water. 


T.  L.& 


Communications  received. — J.  A.  C.  Brsnfill;  3t- 
Hanel ;  Joseph  Durham ;  W.  Hsclitt ;  G.  Carmiehail 
(Dundee) ;  C.  J.  Fox  (New Tork) ;  J.  E.  Bruton  (Port 
Elizabeth;  William  Telfer ;  Bev.  T.  L.  Sutton. 

"Photography  in  Colours"  in  our  next 


AU  CommnnicationB  for  lh#  Jottmal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Editor,  at  the  PubiS^iers',  Mens.  Tin^ 
sad  FiAsiexA,  Bed  lion  Court,  Bleit  dto«et»  S.C. 
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Among  the  pensions  on  the  Civil  list  just  laid 
before  the  House  of  Conunons  is  one  entry 
which  has  a  peculiar  interest  for  photogra- 
phers. This  entry  reads,  "  Alice,  Constance, 
and  Janet  Archer,  w£oO,  in  consideration  of 
the  valuable  contributions  of  their  late  father 
to  the  science  of  photography."  A  very  dry 
statement  of  facts,  as  official  records  mostly 
%re,  and  covering,  as  we  think,  and  many  of 
our  friends  think,  a  most  unworthy  expression 
of  national  gratitude.  Each  of  these  young 
ladies,  daughters  of  a  man  of  genius,  not  rich 
in  Mends  or  in  this  world's  goods,  will  receive 
from  a  bountifiil  country,  as  a  reward  of  their 
father's  service,  about  elevenpence  a  day. 
This  is  surely  insufficient,  either  as  a  public 
recognition  of  Mr.  Archer's  claims,  or  as  a 
provision  for  his  children.  In  one  form  or 
another,  we  trust  the  insufficiency  will  be 
supphed.  K'aturally  we  should  prefer  the 
public  form  of  a  pension ;  for  this  form  of  re- 
cognizing noble  and  useful  acts  involves  honour 
as  well  as  provision,  and  illustrates  the  dead 
while  it  brings  conafort  to  the  living.  Sir 
William  Newton,  as  we  infer  from  a  note 
which  we  print  lower  down,  agrees  with  us  in 
this,  and,  while  labouring  with  many  other 
friends  to  increase  the  photographic  subscrip- 
tion for  the  Archers,  proposes  to  strive  for  an 
additional  grant  of  jCIOO  a  year  in  the  next 
session  of  Parliament.  Photographers  should 
aid  in  this  attempt ;  and  they  may  do  so  easily 
and  effectively  by  an  occasional  hint  to  their 
Parliamentary  representatives.  A  score  of 
suggestions  from  gentlemen  behind  the  Trea- 
sury benches  may  have  a  miraculous  influence 
over  the  mind  of  a  prime  minister  doling  out 
"  rewards  to  genius  and  learning." 
Mr.  Archer  has  claims  on  the  State  beyond 

VOL.  VI. 


those  of  many  discoverers  who  have  received 
far  ampler  testimonials.  He  sacrificed  himself 
to  science.  Though  a  most  able  draughtsman, 
as  many  of  the  popular  books  on  coins  will 
show, — an  excellent  sculptor,  as  the  busts  of 
Lee,  Brunei,  and  Londesborough  remain  to 
testify, — he  yet  abandoned  these  professions, 
in  which  his  genius  might  have  won  £une 
and  fortune,  to  follow,  with  the  unselfish  ardour 
of  the  discoverer,  the  scientific  pursuits  which 
led  him  to  the  collodion  process.  In  these 
pursuits  he  spent  much  money,  and  his  time, 
which  was  money  to  him.  He  made  his  most 
important  invention,  gave  it  freely  to  the 
world,  without  reservation  to  himself  of  patent 
rights  or  excliisive  use,  and  then  died.  A 
career  more  noble  or  unselfish  is  rarely  seen. 
For  its  own  sake,  the  world  should  charge 
itself  with  the  task  of  seeing  that  his  children 
do  not  suffer  from  his  frank  and  open  course. 
Genius  is  not  always  free  from  the  grain  of 
selfishness ;  and  when  it  is  forgetful  of  itself 
and  lavish  of  its  wealth,  the  world  should 
encourage  it  by  showing  that  it  is  not  un- 
grateful. 

Sir  William  Newton  and  Mr.  Eoger  Eenton 
report  a  few  additions  to  the  fund,  including 
ten  guineas  from  Mr.  Claudet.  We  give  some 
details  and  suggestions  in  Sir  William  Newton's 
own  words : — 

"  6,  Argyll  Street, 

August  10, 1859. 
''  Sm, — Notwithstanding  the  appeal  made  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Journal  to  those  gentle- 
men who  are  making  large  profits  by  tike  use 
of  collodion,  and  who  have  not  contributed  in 
aid  of  the  Archer  Fund,  I  regret  to  state  that 
only  one  subscription  of  £1  has  been  added  to 
the  list,  from  Mr.  Valentine  of  Dundee,  whose 
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letter  to  me  I  enclose,  which  I  would  recom- 
mend to  be  inserted  in  the  next  Journal,  as  he 
has  stated  his  case  so  well ;  and  as  in  all  pro- 
bability there  are  many  other  persons  equally 
disposed  to  assist,  it  might  act  as  a  reminder, 
which  I  trust  will  be  r^dized. 

"  The  only  names  to  be  added  to  the  list  of 
subscribers  are : — 

"  Mr.  Claudet  (which  was  too 
late  for  insertion  in  the  last 
published  list    ^10  10    0 

"  Osborne  (June  7)    8  13    0 

"  Mr.  Valentine  (Dundee) ... .        100 

"  The  Treasurers  have  made  over  into  th® 
hands  of  Trustees  the  sum  of  ^6  61 8  6s.  9d.  for 
the  benefit  of  the  three  orphans,  and  they  have 
in  their  hands,  in  addition,  about  ^2. 

"  Now,  although  Her  Majesty  has  been  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  grant  an  annuity  of  .£50  out 
of  the  Civil  List — ^which  is  very  liberal  out  of 
BO  small  a  fund, — still  it  is  by  no  means  a  com- 
pensation for  the  importance  of  the  discovery 
of  collodion  for  photographic  purposes;  and 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  Government 
are  effecting  a  saving  to  the  country  of  about 
^0,000  a  year  (and  no  doubt  a  much  larger 
saving  will  be  obtained)  by  the  use  of  collodion, 
without  any  consideration  whatever,  surely 
these  children  belong  properly  to  the  State,  to 
see  that  they  be  amply  provided  for. 

**  I  have  already  made  endeavours  to  procure 
a  parliamentary  grant  of  another  jBIOO  a  year, 
so  that  e<u:h  child  should  have  an  annuity  of 
<£50,  which,  1  cannot  refrain  from  adding,  tiiey 
are  justly  entitled  to  from  the  State ;  and  early 
in  the  next  session  1  would  recommend  a  strong 
petition  to  Parliament  to  obtain  the  above  ob- 
ject, in  conjunction  with  the  Archer  Committee. 
"  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"  W.  J.  Newtok." 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Valentine,  to  which 
Sir  William  Newton  refers,  runs  as  follows : — 

"  26th  July  1859. 

"  Sir  W.  Newton  will  please  hand  over  the 
enclosed  amount  of  205.  to  the  Archer  fund. 
I  regret  that  I  have  been  so  long  in  responding 
to  your  call.  I  can  only  plead  procrastination, 
which  I  am  afraid  is  the  principal  cause  why 
80  little  has  been  subscribed ;  and  1  think,  had 
a  person  been  employed  to  wait  upon  the  lead- 
ing photographers  throughout  the  country,  the 
list  would  have  presented  a  very  different  ap- 
pearance. I  know  that  I  was  glad  when  the 
proposal  was  first  made;  and,  had  a  person  then 
called  upon  me,  I  would  at  once  have  given  my 
mite. 

'^1  do  hope  that  the  sum  will  soon  be  in 
some  measure  a  testimony  to  the  gratitude  of 


photographers  for  the  great  benefits  so  freelj 
gifted  to  them  by  the  self-denial  of  the  late 
Mr.  Archer. 

"  With  thanks  for  the  interest  you  have 
taken  in  this  matter, 

1  am,  Sir, 

"  Tour  obedient  servant, 

"  James  VALEirmre." 


a 


Thb  Gallery  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colours,  Pall  Mall,  has  been  secured  bj  the 
Council  for  their  next  Exhibition,  to  be  opened 
early  in  January  1860.  We  think  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  and  our  numerous  readers 
will  be  glad  to  be  reminded  that  they  might 
take  every  opportunity,  before  the  season  is 
over,  of  providing  choice  specimens  for  the 
occasion.  Original  discovery  in  our  art  v^ 
confined  to  a  few ;  the  inventors  of  modifica- 
tions, once  a  numerous  tribe,  have  dwindled 
down  to  a  small  party — ^probably  because  evwy 
substance  analogous  to  honey  has  been  used 
up ;  it  is  to  art  therefore  Hiat  we  must  look 
for  improvement  and  novelty.  Hitherto, 
except  with  a  few  operators,  art  has  be® 
almost  ignored,  and  nothing  has  demanded  the 
attention  of  operators  but  technicalities— the 
beauty  of  half-tint,  the  rapidity  of  exposure, 
the  purity  of  the  whites,  and  the  tone  of  the 
shades.  It  is  very  necessary  to  be  proficient 
in  these  mechanical  details ;  but  unfortunately 
photographers  often  think  they  have  attained 
perfection  when  they  can  with  certainty  ob- 
tain a  negative  containing  all  these  qualities. 
But  there  is  something  more  to  be  learnt  yet : 
far  from  having  arrived  at  excellence,  the; 
have  only  mastered  the  groundwork  of  their 
pursuit. 

Photographs  of  paintings,  engravings,  ma- 
chinery, and  microscopic  objects  might  be  exhi- 
bited to  show  the  various  uses  to  which  the 
art  might  be  applied ;  but  we  would  urge  on 
our  future  exhibitors  to  aim  at  that  grander 
development  of  our  favourite  science,  its  appb- 
cation  to  art.  In  landscape  a  better  choice  oi 
subject  might  be  made.  The  usual  requirements 
of  landscape  operators  are  very  prominent 
objects  on  which  a  ftiU  light  falls :  these  ar^ 
easily  delineated;  and  no  thought  need  be 
taken  of  the  general  effect.  In  the  pursuit  of 
definition,  landscape  beauty  is  lost  sight  of,  the 
delicious  effects  of  light  and  shade  are  missed, 
an  object  in  shadow  is  considered  worthless 
because  the  details  are  difiicult  to  bring  out: 
yet  what  is  more  beautiful  than  a  gleani  of 
sunshine  glancing  along  a  landscape,  learing  vi 
but  a  small  strip  in  shadow  ?  In  portraits  also 
art  is  smothered  by  conventionalities.  We  oc- 
casionally see  a  p(»trait  full  of  lifie  and  vigoor* 
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proving  that  saeh  things  are  not'  impoesible 
with  a  lens ;  but  for  one  good,  a  thousand — ^we 
might  say  a  million — bad  ones  are  produced. 
Poetic  compositionsy  and  what  we  might  term 
photographs  de  genre,  are  only  attempted  by  a 
few  individuals;  and  yet  what  a  scope  there  is 
for  the  workman  in  light  to  show  how  weU 
the  poet's  thought  might  be  interpreted  by  the 
sun's  rays ! 

Many  men  are  so  fettered  by  what  they  con- 
sider legitimate  science  that  they  will  use 
none  of  the  numerous  appliances  which,  for 
want  of  a  better  term,  we  must  call  "  dodges." 
They  would  rather  spoil  the  effect  of  a  picture 
than  <<  sun-down  "  a  sky ;  and  some  would 
rather  not  photograph  at  all  than  print  a  proof 
&om  two  or  more  negatives.  For  those,  we 
must  paraphrase  the  words  and  say,  **  Make 
pictures  —  honestly  if  you  can — ^but  make 
pictures. 


>> 


This  long  bright  season  of  fine  weather  will  do 
much  to  remove  the  feeling  of  mysterious  awe 
with  which  the  out-door  photographer  has 
hitherto  been  regarded  by  descendants  of  the 
vassal  race  which  served  the  original  inhabi- 
tants of  that  ruined  castle  on  which  his  camera 
had  an  eye.  Where  the  amateur  artist  was 
wont,  day  after  day,  to  sit  and  do  those  pretty 
pencil  drawings,  with  feeble  wavy  outlines 
to  the  masonry  and  angular  lines  for  the  trees, 
the  amateur  photographers  now  swarm,  each 
with  his  or  her  tent — ^very  gipsies  of  science. 
**  Have  any  photographers  bSeen  here  lately?" 
we  inquired  at  a  famous  ruin  on  the  South 
(*oast.  The  accomplished  guidess,  who  had  the 
whole  historj'  of  the  place  at  her  tongue's  end 
und  knew  where  all  the  murders  were  done, 
was  evidently  at  fault. 

*'  Anybody  with  a  box  taking  pictures?"  we 
explained.  "  Oh,  yes,  sir,  there  was  one  here 
last  week ;  and  he  made  such  a  mess !" 

Now  that  some  hundreds  of  amateurs  are 
busy  at  work  throughout  the  country  with 
costly  cameras  and  elaborate  apparatus,  and 
very  little  knowledge  of  what  they  are  about, 
a  word  of  counsel  to  them  may  not  be  mis- 
placed, lest  when  the  rainy  reason  sets  in  and 
the  short  days  begin,  and  the  time  for  home 
comes  round,  they  find,  on  critical  examina- 
tion of  their  negatives,  they  have  only  suc- 
ceeded in  making  "  such  a  mess."  We  fancy 
that  a  definition  of  photography  has  been 
echoed  by  many  a  vicious  landlady,  looking 
wofully  at  the  black  stains  on  her  worn  drug- 
get (charged  to  the  unlucky  culprit  as  the 
finest  Brussels),  or  dismayed  at  the  ravages 
which  cyanide  has  made  on  her  wash-stands ; 
but  it  ift  most  distresfiing  to  the  amateur  him- 
"^If,  or  herself.    Many  will  turn  these  pages 


with  very  young  fingens^  whose  work  has 
hitherto  only  resulted  in  making  a  mess  with 
perhaps  a  few  foggy  negatives  (of  which  hope 
tells  a  too  flattering  tale,  that  they  will  print), 
and  probably  one  or  two  very  good  pictures, 
but  for  an  unhappy  smear  or  other  ill  chance 
that  renders  them  only  worthy  to  be  mourned 
over.  But  if  any  one  on  that  account  be  in- 
clined to  despair  of  ever  attaining  success,  we 
counsel  the  immediate  dismissal  of  any  such 
desponding  thought.  K  they  would  gain  know- 
ledge, they  must  pay  the  price.  Omnes  volunt 
scire,  mereedem  solvere  nemo.  The  fishermafi 
never  tells  of  his  blank  days ;  the  sportsman 
seldom  entertains  his  heareiB  vrith  details  of 
the  number  of  birds  he  has  missed.  BrummeU 
exhibiting  in  his  white  cravat  said  nothing  of 
the  spoilt  cambrics  that  his  valet  exhibited 
with  the  remark,  <<  These  are  our  failures." 
And  it  may  be  a  consolation  to  the  aspiring  but 
dejected  photographer  to  know  that  every  one 
whose  name  is  fiunous  in  the  art  has  passed 
through  his  ordeal  of  failures,  and  probably 
spoilt  more  pictures  than  the  disheartened 
neophyte  ever  saw. 

But  patience  and  perseverance  overcome  all 
difficulties,  as  they  have  ever  done  since  man 
was  first  set  to  puU  up  weeds  ;  and  patience  we 
specially  recommend  as  the  best  travelling  com- 
panion of  the  protographer, — ^not  the  patience 
of  that  Chinaman  who,  when  questioned  as  to 
why  he  unceasingly  rubbed  a  large  bar  of  iron 
on  a  dry  smooth  stone,  answered  that  he  was 
grinding  it  down  to  make  a  needle,  not  the 
patience  that  is  content  with  miserable  half- 
results,  or  satisfied  with  an  inferior  picture, 
and  goes  on  producing  these  at  infinite  toil  and 
'  waste ;  we  mean  the  patience  which  is  part 
I  of  a  determination  to  succeed.      The    first 
picture  is  a  failure  ;  everything  has  been  done 
en  regh,  and  the  result  is  "  such  a  mess !" 
I  Now  it  is  the  common  mistake  of  the  young 
'photographer  to  immediately  try  again  with 
I  the  same  materials  and  the  same  result,  and 
I  so  on,  da  capo,  until  the  sun  goes  down,  or 
his  collodion  is  exhausted,  or  he  confesses  to 
being  dead  beat.     There  is  one  remedy  for 
these  continued  and  exasperating  mishaps,  and 
one  royal  road,  as  we  believe,  to  success  in 
photography.     Whenever  you  make  a  failure, 
sit  down  to  ascertain  the  cause.     Ten  minutes' 
thought  is  no  waste  of  time  under  such  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  it  is  better  to  have  one  good 
negative  than  to  take  home  half-a-dozen  with 
f<>ggy  figures,  or  weak  skies,  or  unwholesome 
blotches,  or  a  myriad  of  little  holes,  that  look 
as  if  the  negative  had  been  worm-eaten.     For 
the  better  effecting  this  purpose,  we  advise, 
every  photographer  whose  working  informa* 
tion  is  not  based  on  an  acciuate  knowledge  of 
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practical  chemistry  and  optics,  to  carry  about 
with  him  a  smaU  book,  wherein  he  may  put 
down  all  the  causes  of  flEdlure  that  he  finds 
recorded  in  books,  so  that  he  may  judge,  by 
comparing  the  descriptions  of  others  with  his 
own  spoilt  picture,  how  best  to  avoid  again 
making  ''  such  a  mess!'* 

TJu  Council  of  the  Photographic  Society ^  in 
proposing  to  print  in  the  Journal  ahsiracta  of 
papers  read  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings,  or  in 
giving  ike  papers  at  length,  do  not  tlurehy 
adopt  tJie  views  or  opinions  of  the  authors. 

No  notice  can  he  taken  of  anonymous  communis 
cations.  Whatever  is  intended  for  insertion 
must  he  atUhenticaied  hy  the  name  and  ad- 
dress  of  the  writer  ;  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
Ucationy  but  as  a  guarantee  of  his  good  faith. 

The  same  proviso  extends  to  communications  to 
ihe  Editor,  

InsUintaneo%is  Photography, 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal, 

Yanbrugh  House,  Blackheath, 
AuguBt  3,  1859. 

Sm, — I  perceive,  under  "  Answers  to  Corre- 
spondents" in  your  last  *  Photographic  Journal,' 
an  allusion  to  my  recent  lecture  on  Instantane- 
ous Photography.  The  lecture  in  question  was 
given  with  the  view  of  introducing  the  Pistol 
Camera  to  those  wishing  to  make  its  acquaint- 
ance :  and  as  the  first  description  of  this  little 
instrument  was  published  on  the  11th  of  lost 
December  in  *  The  Journal  of  the  Photographic 
Society,'  it  might  not  be  uninteresting  to  those 
of  your  readers  who  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
attending  the  lecture  to  learn  why  "concave 
glasses,"  after  repeated  trial,  have  finally  been 
superseded  by  the  old-fashioned  patent  plate. 
Concave  glasses  to  the  naked  eye  appear  fault- 
less on  the  face  of  a  watch,  and  rather  pretty 
than  otherwise  when  photographed  "posi- 
tively " ;  but  when  it  came  to  the  grand  affair 
— "negative,"  for  supplying  an  enlarged  re- 
production—  the  concave's  unpolished  surfaces 
told  woMly;  and  though  an  optical-glass 
grinder  engaged  to  rid  me  of  those  little  vermin, 
dust-specks,  which  infest  the  surfaces  of  all 
blown  glass,  for  the  trifiing  consideration  of 
twelve  times  the  "concave's  "  original  cost,  no 
one  could  bo  found  capable  of  supplying  me 
with  watch-glasses  of  an  uniform  thickness, 

Slished  or  otherwise,  excepting  at  a  still  more 
sulcus  price. 

So  curvilinear  photography  fell,  but  not 
tho  Pistol  Camera.  This  instrument,  fitted 
with  double  achromatic  lenses  and  modified  to 
photograph  aplanatic  surfaces,  now  realizes 
pictures  the  size  of  a  finger-nail,  possessing  as 


much  detail  as  a  first-class  artist  would  punt 
on  a  cabinet  picture  one  foot  square,  and  which, 
consequentiy,  would  bear  reproducing  by  means 
of  an  enlarging  camera  to  an  equal  extent,  cr 
until  all  the  details  could  easily  be  seen  with 
the  naked  eye.  But  why  not  take  the  photo- 
graph a  foot  square  at  first,  instead  of  being  at 
the  trouble  of  first  taking  it  in  small  and  then 
copying  it  once  or  twice  before  you  get  it  to 
the  size  you  want?  Because  a  photograph 
one  foot  square  generally  requires  an  exposure 
144  times  the  length  of  a  photograph  one  inch 
square.  And  if  the  subject  attempted  he  a 
waking  child  or  a  spirited  horse,  the  chances 
in  favour  of  the  smaller  photograph  being  sue- 
cessful  would  be  as  ten  thousand  to  one.  In 
other  words,  for  every  &ilure  of  a  one-inch 
square  photograph  occasioned  by  the  suhject's 
motion,  there  would  be  at  least  ten  thousand 
failures  of  the  larger  phot<^raphs  from  the 
same  cause, — ^the  loss  in  chemicals  hy  the 
small  failure  being  one  third  of  a  farthing,  bj 
the  larger  ditto  £500 — a  reason  whidi,  when 
sufficientiy  comprehended,  will  no  douht  haw 
its  weight  with  those  who,  though  ambitioni 
of  photographing  to  the  life,  nevertheless  ob- 
ject to  spending  £500  in  the  attempt  to  realise 
a  photograph  which  in  no  essential  point 
when  obtained,  shall  be  superior  to  another  of 
equal  size  of  the  same  subject  produced  hy  the 
enlarging  process  at  a  cost  of  chemicals,  from 
first  to  last,  not  exceeding  thirteen  pence! 

The  ways  of  HeHography  are  indeed  dcvioa- 
when  such  an  eminent  pioneer  in  the  sciene« 
as  Sir  David  Brewster,  so  recentiy  as  the  10th 
of  November  1857,  read  a  paper  before  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Scotland,  entitled 
"Optics  of  Photography,"  in  which,  after 
showinj*  tho  superiority  in  point  of  correctness 
of  small  lenses  over  lai^e  ones,  ho  makes  th? 
following  mistake: — "When  small  lenses  are 
used,  the  time  of  sitting  must  necessarily  bf 
prolonged,  and  a  new  imperfection  might  arise 
in  the  portrait  from  the  motion  and  change  of 
expression  in  the  sitter."  Possibly  Sir  David 
meant  large  lenses  when  he  said  shutUoni'^- 
or  the  eminent  optician's  anachronism  may 
have  originated  in  the  assumption  that  the 
time  movements  of  light's  actinism  were  iden- 
tical with  those  of  heat  rays ;  and  as  the  latter 
when  converged  on  a  combustible  material  by  s 
large  lens  had  been  found  by  M.  Biiffon*  t« 
be  more  enei^tic  than  those  conveyed  by « 
small  lens,  ergo  the  photographic  actinism 
of  a  large  lens  would  also  be  more  cneigct* 
than  that  of  the  smaller.  But,  as  various  m 
numerous  experiments  by  well-known  photo- 
graphers of  eminence  prove  the  contrary  to  bt 
the  fact,  the  point  demands  ventilation. 
*  Optics,  by  Sir  David  Brewfltef  ,  p.  ^- 
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A  laige  leos  will  bum  an  object  when  a 
small  one  will  not,  by  the  same  role  that  a 
laige  caigo  of  quick  lune  will  set  fire  to  a  ship 
when  a  handful  will  not ;  because  a  handfiiL 
of  lime  has  more  of  its  surface  in  contact  with 
heat-conducting  material  in  proportion  to  its 
bulk  than  a  large  cargo  has.  But  the  smallest 
actinic  raj  falling  on  a  photographic  material 
produces  an  irrevocable  effect,  bearing  the 
same  relation  to  the  magnitude  of  the  cause  as 
does  the  hole  of  a  shot  in  a  paper  target  to  the 
shot  which  made  it.  And,  as  the  smcdlest  lens 
can  converge  its  actinism  into  a  point  as  in- 
tensely sluup  as  the  laigest  lens  can,  therefore 
it  is  assumed  the  time-actinic  power  of  the 
fonner,  although  producing  smaller  pictures,  is 
at  least  equal  to  ike  latter. 

But,  as  the  larger  lens  is  thicker  in  the 
middle  than  the  smaller,  then  is  the  former 
less  capable  of  photographing  a  picture  as 
quickly  as  the  latter  by  the  amount  of  actinic 
rays  which  the  extra  thickness  of  its  glass  ob- 
structs ;  and  as  this  obstruction  from  excess  of 
thickness  is  known  to  be  << enormous*,''  there- 
fore is  it  shown  why  small  lenses  work  more 
quickly  than  large  ones. 

But  another  question  remains  to  be  disposed 
of,  viz.  why  a  microscopic  picture  of  an  object 
can  be  photographed  more  quickly  by  any  lens 
than  a  photograph  the  natural  size  of  the 
object  by  the  same  lens  ? 

It  being  admitted  that  one  cubic  inch  of 
light  will  manipulate  one  square  inch  of  a 
photograph,  whether  the  light  be  transmitted 
by  a  large  lens  or  its  diaphr^in,  or  a  small  lens 
or  its  diaphragm,  yet,  as  a  cubic  inch  of  light 
requires  one  second  to  pass  through  an  aperture 
or  diaphragm  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  100 
cubic  inches  (spread  over  the  surface  of  a  ten 
inch  plate)  will  require  100  seconds  to  pass 
through  the  same  aperture.  And,  therefore, 
a  microscopic  picture  of  an  object  100  times  less 
than  the  original  can  be  photographed  in  the 
ono-hundredth  part  of  the  time  which  the  life- 
ma  photograph  would  require.  And,  although 
it  might  be  unreasonable  to  look  for  all  those 
details  in  the  micrograph  which  would  be 
found  in  the  larger  picture,  it  would  still  be 
more  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  fond 
mother  who  idolizes  her  child  would  be  dis- 
posed to  wait  the  issue  of  the  ten  thousand 
failures  which  it  has  been  already  shown,  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  of  chances,  would  re- 
sult before  a  picture  10  inches  square  could 
be  realized  faithfully,  portra3ring  infantine 
expr^ion,  with  texture  of  dress,  when,  by 
submitting  to  a  slight  sacrifice  of  some  trifling 
detail  in  the  latter,  all  the  charming  witchery  of 
the  former  could  with  certainty  be  secured  in  a 
*  OptioB,  by  Sir  Band  BrawBtor,  p,  451. 


more  practical,  though  more  diminutive  por- 
trait, but  which  at  any  future  time  would  bo 
capable  of  germinating  a  larger  of  the  required 
size :  in  proof  of  which  1  take  the  liberty  of 
referring  the  coimoisseur  to  a  group  of  two 
children  in  a  perambulator,  done  in  the  first 
instance  by  one  of  my  pupils  with  the  Pistol 
Camera,  and  subsequently  enlarged.  The  chil- 
dren's faces  in  the  original  measure  one-tenth 
of  an  inch  ;  in  the  enlarged  reproduction,  one 
inch.  The  nurse,  seen  in  the  act  of  propelling 
the  perambulator,  had  her  head  above  focus  in 
the  small  original,  and  consequently  it  is  out 
of  focus  in  the  enlargement. 

Having  already  trespassed  beyond  a  reason- 
able length  on  your  valuable  space,  I  will 
defer  to  some  future  occasion  a  description  of 
the  modus  operandi  by  which  those  examples 
of  enlarged  reproductions  now  submitted  to 
the  public  by  Mr.  Hooabih,  at  5  Haymarket, 
have  been  obtdned. 

Thomas  Skaite. 

M.  Niepu^s  Uranium  Process  and  Mr.  BumeU, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal, 

Blackheath,  July  27,  1869. 

Sm, — ^The  letter  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Burnett,  which 
you  publish  in  your  No.  for  July  15th,  demands 
some  notice  from  us.  In  it  he  protests  against 
our  AtiTinftl  Eeport;  we  presume  he  means 
against  the  few  words  relating  to  Uranium 
printing,  as  with  no  other  part  has  he  the 
slightest  concern. 

When  we  spoke  of  M.  Nidpce's  Uranium 
printing  process  as  one  of  some  promise,  we  by 
no  means  meant  to  imply  that  M.  Ni^poe  was 
the  first  person  to  introduce  Uranium  as  a 
photographic  agent.  We  spoke  only  of  the 
process  by  which  certain  prints  were  produced 
which,  at  the  time  we  wrote,  were  being 
handed  about  at  various  scientific  societies  in 
London,  and  were  exciting  much  interest. 
This  process  was  detailed  in  a  paper  by  M. 
Ni^pce  published  in  the  'Comptes  Bendus' 
for  March  1868.  We  were  not  aware  at  the 
time  of  the  identity  of  that  process  with  one 
published  by  Mr.  Burnett  in  <  Phot(^raphic 
Notes '  for  March  1857 ;  or  we  should  certainly 
have  noticed  the  circumstance.  None  can 
regret  more  than  ourselves  the  appearance  of 
doing  wrong  to  any  man ;  and  one  line  from 
Mr.  Burnett,  pointing  out  where  his  paper 
could  be  found,  would  have  caused  us  at  once 
to  give  him  his  due. 

With  the  abuse  so  liberally  bestowed  on  M. 
Ni^pce  we  have,  of  course,  nothing  to  do;  of 
that  levelled  by  Mr.  Burnett  at  oursdves,  we 
can  only  say  tiiat  we  very  much  regret  that 
the  pages  of  a  respectable  journal  should  be 
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sullied  with  such  expressions  as  ''Going  out  of 
their  way  deliberately  to  endorse  a  falsehood," 
&c.  &c.,  addressed  to  men  whose  sole  crime  is 
having  been  unfortunate  enough  to  overlook  a 
paper  written  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Burnett.  We  have, 
however,  too  much  confidence  in  the  justice 
and  good  taste  of  an  English  public  to  believe 
that  Itr.  Burnett's  intemperate  language  will 
either  injure  our  reputation  or  improve  his 
own.  J  AXES  Glaibhes,  President, 

On  behalf  of  the  Council   of  the 
Blackheath  Photographic  Society. 


Report  of  the  Commission  appointed  to  consider 
the  mffiject  of  Ughdng  IHcture  OaUeries  by 
Gas. 

South  Kenongton,  20th  July  1859. 

Tax  Commission,  conmsting  of  Professors  Faift- 
day,  Hofioiann,  and  Tyndc^,  Mr.  R.  Redgrave, 
R.A.>  and  Captain  Fowke,  R.E., — appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  reporting  to  the  Lords  of 
^e  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on  Education 
On  the  Lighting  of  Picture  OaUeries  by  Gas,  and 
oh  any  precautions  (if  necessccry)  against  the 
escape  of  Qa^f  and  the  products  of  its  comhus- 
iiof^ — having  met  at  various  times  and  oonsi- 
dered  the  subject  referred  to  Ihem,  now  make 
the  following  report. 

There  is  nothing  innate  in  coal  gas  which 
rendenB  its  dppHeatlon  to  the  illumination  of 
Picture  Galleries  objectionable.  Its  light, 
though  not  so  white  as  that  of  the  sun,  is 
equally  harmless ;  its  radiant  heat  may  be  ren- 
dered innocuous  by  placing  a  sufficient  distance 
between  the  gas  jets  and  the  pictures,  while 
the  heat  of  combustion  may  be  rendered  emi- 
nently serviceable  in  promoting  ventQation. 

Co^  gas  may  be  free  firom  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen coibpounds,  and  in  London  is  so  at  tifie 
present  time;  it  t^en  has  little  or  no  direct 
action  on  pictures.  But  it  has  not  as  yet  been 
cleansed  from  sulphide  of  carbon,  which,  on 
combustion,  yields  sulphurous  acid  gas  capable 
of  producing  22^  grains  of  sulphuric  acid  per 
100  cubic  feet  of  present  London  coal  gas*. 
It  is  not  safe  to  permit  this  product  of  the 
combustion  to  come  in  contact  with  pictures 
painted  either  in  oil  or  water  colours ;  and  the 
Commission  are  emphatically  of  opinion  that,  in 
every  system  of  permanent  g«s  lighting  for  pic- 
ture or  sculpture  galleries,  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  effectual  exclusion  or  withdrawal 
of  the  products  of  combustion  from  the  chambers 
containing  the  works  of  art.  < 

The  Commission  have  examined  the  Sheep-  " 
shanks'  Gallety  as  an  experimental  attempt  to 
light  pictures  with  gas,  and  are  of  opinion  that  i 

*  Hofiuaim. 


the  process  there  carried  out  fblfils  the  condi- 
tion of  effectually  illuminating  the  pictures 
and  at  the  same  time  removing  the  products 
of  combustion.  According  to  the  indications 
of  the  thermometer  required  and  obtained,  it 
does  this  in  harmony  with,  and  in  aid  of,  the 
ventilation,  and  does  not  make  a  difference  of 
more  than  one  degree  Fahrenheit  at  the  parts 
where  the  pictures  kre  placed,  between  the  tem- 
peratures before  and  after  the  gas  is  lighted. 

Certain  colour-tests,  consisting  of  sorfiioes 
covered  with  white  lead  or  with  vegetable  and 
mineral  colours  (especially  the  more  fVigitiTf 
ones),  and  in  whidi  also  boiled  linseed  oil. 
magylp,  and  copal  varnish  were  employed  as 
vehicles,  had  been  prepared,  and  were,  wli» 
dry,  covered  one-fourth  witii  mastic  vanmh. 
one-fourth  with  glass,  one-feurth  with  both 
mastib  varnish  and  glass,  and  one-feurth  left 
uncovered.  Sixteen  of  these  have  been  placed 
for  nearly  two  yedrs  in  different  ratuatio&s,  in 
some  of  which  gas  has  been  used,  in  othen  not. 
They  give  no  indications  respecting  the  adaoc 
of  cofid  gas  (except  injury  from  heat  in  one 
placed  purposely  very  near  t6  and  above  the 
gas  burners) ;  but  seven  iof  them  show  signs  of 
chemical  change  in  the  whites,  due  to  ei^era 
town  atmosphere  or  want  of  ventilation.  Tbe 
most  injured  is  that  frx>m  the  I^ational  Gsllerr. 
Charing  Cross ;  and  the  next  is  fix>m  a  countrr 
privy ;  the  third,  "much  less  changed/'  is  from 
the  House  of  Commons ;  the  fourth  is  from  the 
Barber  Surgeons'  Hall;  the  fiflh  from  the 
Bridgewater  Gallery ;  the  sixth  from  the  Rot*! 
Society's  Rooms,BurlingtonHouse;  theseventt 
frT>m  the  British  Museum. 

The  remaining  tests,  hung  in — 

1.  Sheepshanks'  Gallery,  South  Kensing- 
ton, 

2.  Secretary's  Room  at  South  KenongtoB. 

where  no  gas  is  used, 

3.  Mr,  Henry  Drummond'bIh«wing-rooBi 

at  Albury  Park,  Surrey, 

4.  Sealed  up  and  kept  in  a  closet  in  the 
Secretary's  Boom  at  South  Kensington. 

6.  Lambeth  Palace,  Vestibule  of  the  Stair- 
case, 

6.  British  Institution,  Picture  Gallery. 

7.  Windsor  Castle,  room  with  a  norfi 
aspect  without  gas, 

6.  Mr.  Thomas  Baring's  Picture  Gallerj, 
41  Upper  Grosvenor-street,  frequenth* 
lit  trith  gas — 
present  no  observable  change  in  this  respect. 
Though  apart  fit)m  the  especial  subject  snb- 
mittcd  to  the  Commission,  the  Members  cannot 
resist  a  recommendation  that  this  kind  of  tnsl 
which  is  especially  a  painters'    experiment 
should  bo  continued  for  a  longer  period,  an«. 
indeed,  bo  carried  out  on  a  more  extensive  scalt* 
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The  Commifisioii  think  it  right  to  state  that 
they  were  mumimouB  on  all  the  points  to  which 
their  attention  had  been  called,  or  which  are 
referred  to  in  this  Report. 

(Signed)         M.  Fababat. 

A.  W.  Honumr. 
JojDX  Ttvdaij.. 
RxcHD.  RsnaBAYiu 
EsANcis  F0WXB9  Oapt.  R.E. 

Phoiognypky  in  Cohun:  A  Fragment,     Bj  ▲ 
Mbjcbbb  07  TSE  EnniBimoH  Photogbaphic 

SodSTT. 

[The  following  paper  ia  a  republioation,  with  a  few 
slight  modificatioiia  and  additions,  of  parts  of  a  paper 
resd  before  the  Sdinburgh  Photograpmo  Societj.  The 
rondensition  and  abridsement  of  the  paper  for  insertion 
in  the  *  PhoCographio  Notes '  having  eaused  their  omis- 
sioo,  in'd  prwluded  more  than  a  passing  allusipn  to 
the  processus  which  they  described,  which  no  one  seems 
to  have  jei  taken  up  or  attempted  to  carrr  into  practice, 
it  seemed  to  the  author  that  their  repubucation  in  this 
more  detailed  and  explicit  form  mi^t  be  justifiable  on 
the  ground  of  giTing  oar  Uth^un^hic  and  other  arttsts 
the  opportunity  of  understanding  more  distinctly  his 
propoeied  plans,  and  of  giving  them  a  fair  trial,  should 
they  deem  them  worthy  of  it. 

The  author  is  aware  that  the  plan  or  plans  here  pro- 
posed offer  no  contribution  towards  the  solution  of  the 
Bcientifio  problem  of  odlour-photography,  undentood 
as  the  getting  of  each  oolourea  rav  to  leaTe  an  impres- 
sion on  the  sensitiye  surface,  which  will  reflect  it,  and  it 
alone ;  but,  however  interesting  must  be  this  scientific 
problem,  may  it  not  still  be  the  case,  that  processes  of 
the  nature  now  described,  if  found  practically  workiU>la, 
may  nve  a  reault  of  greater  practical  value  than  any 
modification  ^  of  the  scientific  colour-photography  to 
which  our  knowledge  of  chromatics  and  of  optical 
chemistry  yet  points  u  at  all  likely  in  a  hurry  to  yield? 
The  autoor  need  not  say  that,  unless  the  prooesves 
deicrihed  had  appeared  to  him  to  be  of  a  practically 
workable  nature,  they  would  not  have  been  now  repul^- 
lished  at  length.  He  will  say  no  more,  but  leave  tnem 
to  the  judgment  of  those  more  competent  to  judge  of 
their  meriia  than  one  nnaoquainted  with  the  pradical 
details  and  working  exigencies  of  ohromolithography 
and  its  kindred  arts  can  possibly  be.] 

Allow  me  to  call  the  attention  of  artiste,  pho- 
tographers, and  the  art-loving  puhlio  to  means 
by  which  a  very  dose  and  practically  satis- 
iactory  approximation  to  the  long  talked-about 
and  wished-for  nature-coloured  photography 
may  he  attained*  What  I  would  suggest  is 
the  printing,  after  the  plan  of  the  well-known 
chromolithography,  from  a  series  or  succession 
of  stones,  or  metal  or  other  plates,  each  one 
devoted  to  the  production  of  one  particular 
colour, — ^these  stones  or  plates  having,howeyer, 
in  the  first  instance  heen  produced  or  prepared 
not  altogether  hy  the  usual  process  for  chro- 
molithographic  stones,  but  with  the  assistance 
of  photography,  by  processes  similar  to  or 
identical  with  those  of  Mr.  Pox  Talbot,  M. 
Ni^pce,  Mr.  Maopherson  of  Bome,  Herr  Pretsch, 
•  or  any  other  prQoes9>  whether  of  direct  engraTUig 


by  light,  or  etching  on  light-prepared  plates  or 
stones,  deposition  on  photography-produped 
mouldSj  or  any  other  process  by  which  the 
results  of  Photography  may  be  found  trans- 
ferable to  stone  or  plate  so  as  to  yield  w  im- 
pression printable  from. 

To  illustrate  our  contriTsnoe.  In  applying 
Mr.  Macpherson's  process  to  the  preparation 
of  a  set  of  stones  for  the  printing  of  our  photo- 
chromolithograph,  we  have  to  provide  ouraelyes^ 
before  commencing  operations,  with  the  sam^ 
numbeTi  both  of  stones  and  also  of  negative 
copies  of  the  photograph  to  be  nhotochromo- 
lithographed,  as  there  are  intended  to  be  colo^ni 
in  the  finished  photochromolithograph ;  and  we 
then  proceed  to  block  up  in  each  of  those  pho-r 
tographic  negatives,  with  china  ink,  lamp-black, 
paint,  or  other  obstruction,  before  applying  the 
photograph  to  its  asphalt-covered  stone  (or 
at  all  events  before  we  expose  them  toge^er 
to  the  light),  all  parts  of  the  photograph  except 
those  whidi  belong  to  one  particular  oolour, 
>^\ng  the  particular  colour  which  the  stone 
%  which  the  said  Photograph  is  applied  is 
intended  to  print.  (It  is  evident  that  we  ma^^ 
also,  if  we  please,  print  all  the  stones  from  one. 
negative,  by  doing  the  blocking  up,  not  on  tbo 
n^^ative  itself,  but  on  a  transparent  or  trans- 
lucent film  placed  above  it :  this  plan  might 
also  be  convenient,  even  where  we  have  the 
full  number  of  negatives,  where  alterations  m 
the  blocking  are  wi8he4  to  be  made.) 

In  the  production  of  plates  for  colonr-phor 
tography  of  this  sort  from  metal  and  so^nQ 
other  substances^  and  also  in  stone  in  some 
cases  where  other  sensitives  than  asphalt  or 
other  solvents  are  employed,  it  m^y  be  necessary 
of  course  to  modify  our  operations  to  some 
extent ;  but  into  these  modifications  we  nee4 
not  here  enter,  our  object  being  merely  io 
explain  the  general  principles.  To  return  to 
our  photochromolithG«raphic  stones :  we  h^ve 
made  clear,  we  think,  wherein  they  differed 
from  Macpherson's  singly  photoliuographic 
ones,  and  need  not  describe  the  processes  qj^ 
sun-exposure  and  etching  therein  they  agree. 
The  stones  being  properly  etched  and  ready 
for  use,  we  have  only  to  apply  the  colours  and 
print  from  them  as  in  the  ordinary  chromo- 
lithography.  We  have  selected  protochromo- 
Uthography  as  the  simplest  variety  of  this 
process  to  begin  with.  A  colour-photogiap|i 
of  the  nature  we  have  described  will  manifestly 
combine  in  one  all  the  advantages  of  the  well- 
known  chiomolithography,  or  similar  process, 
with  those  of  the  photolithographic,  photo- 
metcdlographio,  photogalvanographio,  or  other 
process  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the 
stones  or  plates,  whether  that  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot, 
M.  Ni^pce,  Mr.  Maopherson,  pr  He|r  Pretsd^j 
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or  similar  process  ;  and  its  superiority  to  that 
unfortunate  hybrid  production,  the  ordinary 
aftor-colour-plastered  photograph,  will  also  be 
sufficiently  evident*. 

In  objecting  to  the  ordinary  after-coloured 
photographs,  I  must  be  understood  to  except 
those  cases  where  a  /atW^y-printed  picture  is 
made  use  of  as  the  mere  outline  preliminaiy 
sketch  for  his  work  by  a  really  tolerable  artist, 
also  coUodiou-positiyes  and  daguerreotypes,  &c., 
with  a  Kght.  colour-tinting.  For  portraits  on  a 
small  scale  our  process  in  its  lithographic  form 
could  perhaps  hardly  be  expected  to  do  other- 
wise than  fedl  much  short  of  the  daguerreotype 
and  collodion  in  minuteness ;  but  in  its  metallo- 
graphic  forms',,  with  the  more  fluid  inks,  this 
deficiency  of  delicacy  might  be  to  a  great  ex- 
tent got  oyer.  (I  may  mention  in  passing  that 
from  photochromoxylography,  or  printing  from 
a  set  of  wooden  colour-blocks,  engraved  from 
photographic  impressions  printed  on  wood,  the 
wood  having  been  sensitized  by  chloride  or 
bromides  or  iodide  or  other  silver  preparation, 
or  preparation  of  iron  or  uranium,  or  of  ferro- 
cyanides  or  ferridcyamdes,  <fec.  &c.,  very  tole- 
rable effects  for  certain  purposes  might  be 
expected.) 

For  large-sized  portraits  and  portraits  en- 
larged to  full  size,  it  would  answer  well ;  and 
there  is  nothing  I  would  like  better  to  see 
than  a  set  of  landscapes,  or  of  botanical  or 
other  natural-history  subjects,  brought  out  in 
this  way.  I  am  much  mistaken  if  a  set  of 
ferns,  &c.,  thus  got  up,  would  not  throw  the 
so-styled  nature  prints,  beautiful  in  some  re- 
spects as  they  are,  pretty  considerably  into  the 
shade;  and,  ornithologists  and  icthyologists, 
there  is  no  reason  why  your  friends  should 
not  be  made  to  reappear  in  their  full  proper 
splendour  not  only  of  colour,  but  of  silver  and 
bronze  and  gold. 

A  few  words  to  the  makers,  purchasers,  and 
admirers  of  ornamental  x)orcelain,  and  orna- 
mental and  useful  crockery,  and  similar  manu- 
factures. Stones  or  plates  of  the  nature  we  have 
been  describing  would,  by  printing  from  them, 
not  with  the  ordinary  coloured  inks  but  with 
suitable  preparations  of  the  metallic  oxides, 
metals,  or  other  fixed  substances,  calculating, 
of  course,  beforehand,  the  effects  of  the  co- 
lours as  changed  by  the  furnace's  heat,  afford 
us  the  means  of  producing  a  very  beautiful 
colour-photography  on  porcelain,  stoneware, 
glass,  tiles,  and  all  similar  fabrics,  and  of,  at  a 
very  moderate  expense,  rivalling  if  not  ex- 

*  We  have  also  described  tbe  prooess  as  having  a 
separate  stone  or  plato  allotted  to  each  colour ;  but,  as 
in  ordinary  chromolithography,  it  may  occasionally 
be  convenient  to  make  one  stone  (or  metal  plate)  answer 
for  more  than  one  colour. 


celling  the  fabulously  costly  manufactures  of 
Sevres.  The  stones  or  other  plates  might,  if 
wished,  be  printed  from  directly ;  but  infinitely 
the  better  plan  would  be  the  printing  on 
paper,  leather,  or  similar  substance,  and  trans- 
ferring the  print  in  the  usual  manner  to  the 
porcelain  or  other  fabric.  I  need  hardly  men- 
tion that  one-coloured  or  black  prints  from 
photolithographs,  or  photometallographs,  or 
photogalvanographs,  if  printed  in  the  suitable 
materials,  might  of  course  be  transferred  in 
the  same  way ;  and  geometric  and  kaleidoscopic 
chromolithographs  (or  kaleidoscopic  photochro- 
molithographs),  colour-printed  in  the  first  in- 
stance in  the  metallic  oxides,  &c.,  ought  to 
answer  well.  I  may  mention  that,  for  print- 
ing on  curved  sur&ces,  as  on  vases,  ^.,  we 
might  have  the  paper,  or  similar  materials 
from  which  the  transfer  is  made,  manu&ctared 
with  a  curved  surfiace,  the  stones  or  plates 
from  which  the  paper  impressions  are  printed, 
and  the  photographic  impressions  from  which 
these  stones  or  plates  have  been  etched  having 
all  also  corre8X)onding  curves,  and  the  original 
photographic  negative  having  been  taken  on  a 
curved  surface  without  distortion,  by  the  em- 
ployment in  our  camera  for  this  purpose  of  s 
lens  giving  the  requisite  amount  of  spherical 
curvature  in  the  image. 

I  have  talked  of  rivalling  Sevres ;  but  I  must 
plead  guilty  to  the  very  bad  taste  of  being  no 
great  admirer  of  Sevres,  which  has  alwajB 
struck  me  as  the  misapplication  of  great  labour 
and  talent  to  the  production  of  a  comparativelj 
poor  general  effect.  But,  not  to  enter  into 
any  controversy  on  that  point,  may  it  not 
be  allowed  that,  for  our  utilitarian  every- 
day crockery  at  all  events,  the  portraits  ot 
kings,  queens,  and  courtiers,  &c.,  which  figure 
in  the  Sevres,  might  be  advantageously  re- 
placed by  designs  of  another  character?  1=^ 
there  not  something  of  irreverence  allied  to 
high  treason  in  the  carving  away  .with  profane 
knife  and  fork  at,  or  in  such  immediate  con- 
tiguity to,  the  throats  and  visages  of  royalty, 
wisdom,  or  beauty  ?  Bather  let  us,  studying 
a  little  the  appropriate,  decorate,  say  our  din- 
ner-table crockery,  with  all  varieties  of  scaled 
and  feathered  game,  and  the  ripe  glories  ot 
the  fruit-garden,  orchard,  and  hothouse,  "  «ori 
siiie  floribus^^ ;  oar  coifee-cups  with  the  dart 
glossy-leaved  shrub,  with  its  snowy  jasmine 
bloom  and  coral  fruit,  and  the  mountain 
scenery  of  Jamaica  or  Ceylon,  with  the  gncc- 
folly  salaaming  oriental,  or  grinning,  tee, 
woolly,  and  enlightened  nigger  cultivators ;  our 
teacups  with  the  pretty  little  single  white  rose- 
blossoms  and  the  appropriate  foHage,  and  the 
whole  process  of  culture  and  gathering  by  the 
quaint  umbreUa-headed  Celestials,  and  subse* 
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qiient  tippleinent»  either  by  themselves  and 
their  curiously  small-footed  daughters  and 
better  halyes,  or  by  their  antipodes,  our  own 
fair  countrywomen;  or  let  us  go  with  our 
camera  into  our  lanes  and  hedges,  for  a  good 
honest  home-view  of  hawthorn  and  sloe  un- 
dergoing the  operation  of  leaf-stripping  by  a 
band  of  picturesquely  ragged  urchins,  unmis- 
takeable  flpecimens  of  young  Anglo-Saxondom. 
Finally,  we  may  press  into  our  service,  not 
only  the  whole  animal  world  as  arked  by 
Father  Noah,  and  the  whole  upper-air  subjects 
of  Flora,  but  we  may  ransack  aU  rivers  and  all 
seas,  their  shores,  and  depths,  and  caves,  for 
sea-weeds,  and  rainbow-coloured  fishes,  sea- 
shells,  and  living  flowers,  and  all  the  other 
fairy-like  forms  that  deck  the  gardens  and 
grottoes  of  the  mermaids,  reproducing  them 
all  with  a  life-likeness  and  felicity  which  even 
old  Palissy  never  dreamt  of;  and  besides  all 
this  infinite  of  scenery  and  life,  have  we  not 
yet  another  infinite  in  the  endlessly  variable 
artistic  arrangements  and  combinations  of  co- 
lours, or  of  colour  and  form,  whether  geome- 
trical or  plant-borrowed,  which  a  fertile  fancy, 
the  polarization  of  light,  or  Sir  Aladdin  Brew- 
ster's magic  kaleidoscope  is  ever  ready  to 
supply? 

I  might  suggest  applications  of  photograph 
eolour-printing  to  our  textile  fabrics,  wtdl- 
pnpers,  &e, ;  but  as  this  is  rather  out  of  my 
way,  and  pretty  evidently  follows  from  what 
we  hav^  laid  down,  I  prefer  leaving  its  deve- 
lopment to  the  ingenuity  of  our  manufac- 
turers. 


On  Insianianeoxu  Photography,     By  Heitkt 

T.  ViCKEKS,  B.A. 

{^EVEBAL  months  ago,  at  a  conversation  which 
took  place  among  the  members  of  the  Photo- 
f^raphic  Society,  at  one  of  its  meetings,  in 
which  the  subject  of  instantaneous  pictures  was 
Htarted,  I  stated  that ''  I  had  taken  photographs 
in  what  I  believed  to  he  the  one-tenth  part  of  a 
secondJ^  The  statement  was  at  the  time 
doubted  by  a  professional  photographer  pre- 
sent; and,  in  order  to  test  the  matter,  I  set  to 
\vork  to  construct  the  necessary  apparatus  for 
accurate  experiment.  )^liat  I  stated  was  as  a 
matter  of  belief;  but  now  I  am  pi^pared  to 
j>rr)ve,  as  a  matter  of  certainty,  that  I  have 
taken  photographs  in  the  one- tenth  of  a  second; 
and  I  am  prepared  also  to  prove  that  I  have 
obtained  a  negative  photographic  impression  in 
the  one-hundredth  part  of  a  second. 

Now  I  have  not  obtained  this  result  by  at- 
tempting to  count  the  time  (as  the  gentleman 
in  question^  being  accustomed  to  the  beating  of 


his  own  metronome,  may  have  supposed),  but 
by  taking  a  photographic  impression  of  an  ob- 
ject in  motion,  and  moving  at  a  known  rate. 

Before,  however,  more  particularly  alluding 
to  the  experiment,  I  must  introduce  to  your 
notice  the  instrument  which  I  have  used  for 
admitting  the  light  on,  and  shutting  it  off  flram, 
the  sensitive  plate.  The  opening  takes  place 
at  the  centre  of  the  lens  by  means  of  two  per- 
forated shutters,  and  the  dosing  takes  place  by 
a  continuance  of  the  movement  which  is  given 
to  those  shutters  or  disks  for  the  purpose  of 
opening.  The  only  peculiarity  or  originality 
to  which  I  lay  claim  on  this  part  of  the  matter 
is,  that  the  movement  of  both  disks  take  place, 
and  must  take  place,  simultaneously. 

There  is  no  jerk  irom  the  commencement  to 
the  end  of  the  operation,  the  trigger  being  so 
constructed  that  it  can  be  drawn  without  the 
least  disturbance  of  the  camera ;  and  there  is 
a  spring  which  prevents  any  secondary  exposure 
after  the  shutters  have  once  dosed. 

Now  whilethe  moving  force  of  the  spring  is 
constant,  and  the  resistance  to  that  force,  con- 
sisting of  the  vis  inertias  of  the  disks,  and  the 
friction,  is  also  constant,  it  follows  that  the 
times  of  the  passage  of  the  disks  over  the  given 
space  must  be  constant.  If,  therefore,  I  once 
can  ascertain  the  time  that  one  picture  can  be 
taken  in,  I  know  the  time  of  all  taken  with  the 
same  instrument.  When  I  stated  my  belief 
that  the  operation  was  performed  in  the  tenth 
of  a  second,  it  was  from  observing,  as  accurately 
as  the  eye  can,  the  space  that  the  image  on  the 
ground  glass  of  a  pendulum  beating  seconds 
travels  while  the  machine  is  worked.  But  as 
an  observation  of  such  a  short  duration  cannot 
be  anything  more  than  an  approximation,  and 
as  the  velocity  of  the  pendulum  at  different 
points  varies,  it  was  my  intention  to  construct 
a  dock  with  a  conical  pendulum  and  a  revolving 
dial,  which  could  be  photographed  while  in 
motion.  On  mentioning  the  matter,  however, 
to  my  friend  Mr.  Grubb,  he  very  kindly  lent 
me  the  experimental  clock  which  I  now  ex- 
hibit, and  gave  me  permission  to  make  such 
alterations  as  I  might  find  necessary  for  my 
purpose.  Accordingly,  by  regulating  the  fly- 
wheel, or  fan,  and  weight,  I  caused  a  hand,  to 
which  there  are  two  bright  silvered  beads  at- 
tached, one  in  the  centre,  and  one  at  the  end, 
to  revolve  once  in  a  second ;  and  by  placing 
the  dock,  while  in  motion,  in  the  sun,  I  have 
succeeded  in  taking  a  photograph  of  the  moving 
bead.  I  exhibit  a  positive  proof  of  the  original 
negative,  and  an  enlarged  drawing  taken  by 
measurement;  and  from  these  it  will  appear 
that,  as  near  as  possible,  from  the  commence- 
ment to  the  end  of  the  exposure  occupied  but 
the  tenth  part  of  a  second,  the  accurate  num- 
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bers  being, — eatize  exposure,  0*1 ;  full  aper- 
ture, 0*06 ;  diuaetfai  of  luminoufi  body,  0*01, 
or  0*00855,  or  -j4y ;  and  taking  the  diameter 
of  the  image  of  tae  raping  luminous  bead,  and 
comparing  it  vith  the  track  which  it  haa  made, 
it  ai^teacs  that  eaoh  part  of  that  track  was 
produced  by  a  faiminous  body,  which  moved 
over  it  in  the  one-hYUidredth  part  of  a  second. 

!^qw,  having  proved  the  proposition  I  started 
with,  I  If  ould  add  a  few  words  with  regard  to 
the  diffloultifis  to  be  encountered  in  taking  in- 
stantanoQua  pictures,  and  I  think  these  may  be 
classed  under  two  heads,  viz.  those  arising  from 
the  peculiarity  of  the  materials  to  be  used,  and 
thos^  arising  from  the  cinnunstances  under 
which  we  have  to  use  them. 

With  regard  to  the  materials^  in  order  to 
s^ure  the  utmost  sensitiveness,  the  chemical 
affinities  must  be  8o  nicely  balanced  that  the 
faintest  ray  of  light  must  be  sufficient  to  change 
those  chemical  affinities ;  but  when  this  is  the 
case,  other  objects  besides  light  produce  that 
change,  and  dnst  and  dirt  here  work  mischief 
to  their  hearts'  content ;  besides,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  abQfaol  and  ether  should  be  most  highly 
rectified;  na  water  must  be  present ;  and  this 
involves  the  eonsequ^ce  of  speedy  drying  of 
the  plates.  This  brings  me  to  the  circumstances 
under  wbidi  we  have  to  use  them. 

liTow  before  any  one  commences  to  practice 
taking  instantaneous  pictures,  particularly  in 
this  climate,  I  recommend  him  to  arm  himself 
with  patienoe  and  perseverance.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  telk  of  a  spring  shutter  and  a  pistol 
camera,  but  what  satisfiEustion  is  it  if,  after 
waiting  for  the  fiivourable  moment  to  spring 
hia  shutter  or  fire  his  pistol  camera,  he  finds, 
after  ap^ying  half  the  developer  in  his  dark 
ho^,  9ixh  being  half  smothered  in  it  to  boot, 
that  h»  bee  get  nothing,  and  wher^ore? — ^be- 
c&\m  bi4  plate  waa  too  dry.  No  one,  unless  he 
lias  tried  it,  can  know  the  feelings  of  a  photo- 
g):;^er  as  he  stands  with  trigger  in  hand, 
after  living  eichausted  all  his  ^iU  and  tact, 
and  having  eueceeded  in  placing  a  perfect  plate 
in  bi3  da^  slide,  watching,  as  he  does,  the 
passing  clpud,  whUe  Hie  plate  goes  on  drying 
and  the  c^rtive  gleam  will  not  visit  him  to 
light  np  the  view* 

The  celebrated  instantaneous  pictures  of  Le 
Gray  have  all  been  taken  in  the  fiill  blaze  of 
sunUght,  but  by  the  uninitiated  they  are  taken 
for  moonlight  scenes.  They  are  taken  in  a 
climate  superior  to  this  for  the  purpose,  and 
you  may  observe  that  he  has  not  produced  any 
with  a  very  rough  sea  and  clouds ;  the  appear- 
ance of  roughness  of  the  water  is  such  as  would 
be  produced  by  a  swell.  If  it  were  produced 
by  a  gale,  1^  clouds  would  have  been  moving 
&Bt,  and  tha  difficnUyin  hitting  the  proper 


moment  for  taking  the  picture  would  have  been 
greater. 

I  exhibit  two  instantaneous  pictoiee:  ukm 
the  clouds  will,  I  think,  be  admitted  to  be 
good,  while  the  ripple  of  the  sea  is  these  toa 
The  second  is  one  of  the  Boyne  Viaduct,  and  a 
Httle  reasoning  is  necessary  to  find  out  tliai  it 
is  an  instantaneous  picture,  aa  there  are  ndtber 
clouds  nor  sea.  I  exhibit  also  a  pictoie  of  tvo 
horses  and  two  men ;  though  taken  in  a  Teiy 
9hort  time,  this  picture  is  not  an  instantaaeom 
one,  but  I  exhibit  it  to  show  the  advantage  of 
instantaneous  pictures,  as  part  of  it  is  imperfect 
from  a  slight  motion  of  one  of  the  aoimak 
To  the  artist,  I  think,  instantaneous  pictora 
may  be  6{  the  greatest  use ;  there  he  can  haie 
the  permanent  and  true  r^resentation  of  a 
moving  object  to  study  and  copy  from  at  h 
leisure,  whether  it  be  sea,  clouds,  or  animals, 
or  even  likenesses  of  individuals. 

And  now  with  regard  to  the  easiest  mode  of 
taking  instantaneous  pictures,  for  a  longtime 
I  sought  for  a  collodion  of  extreme  sensibilit}. 
and  the  most  sensitive  which  I  ever  used  I 
made  myself,  and  iodized  with  iodide  of  am- 
monium, but  at  the  time  of  iodizing  I  put  i& 
a  small  bit  of  fresh-bumt  lime,  which  had  the 
effect  of  still  farther  removing  the  water  aod 
entering  into  combination  with  the  free  iodise 
by  forming  iodide  of  calcium ;  but  thie  I  lia^^ 
given  up,  in  consequence  of  ihe  Hme  accnmu' 
lating  in  the  bath  and  making  the  picture 
stresiy. 

The  best  plan  that  I  know  of  ia  tint 
suggested  by  Mr.  Barnes,  viz.  to  use  ai 
ordinary  sensitive  collodion,  and  to  devdope 
with  a  strong  iron  developer,  as  if  for  a  posi- 
tive, and  then  to  carry  on  the  process  with  tk 
pyrogallic  developer;  it  was  by  this  procc* 
that  I  obtained  the  negative  of  the  reTolvin^ 
bead;  the  collodion  had  been  mixed  more  than 
a  fortnight,  and  the  exposure  took  place  under 
glass,  and  under  circumstances  where  ^ 
angular  aperture  of  the  lens  was  much  di- 
minished. 


On  a  New  Dry  Collodion  Process, 
By  Mr.  Axfbed  Nblson. 

Thb  dry  collodion  process  I  am  about  to  de- 
scribe, which  is  extremely  simple  in  it» 
manipulation,  has  also  proved  of  great  cer- 
tainty in  its  results,  as  I  think  will  be  di$- 
povered  by  any  one  who  may  have  a  haq  » 
try  it.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  but  ooe 
immersion  in  a  silver  bath ;  and,  in  the  ns^ 
place,  only  one  washing  is  necessary. 

Now,  the  nicety  required  in  the  quantitr^ 
water  to  be  used  on,  as  well  as  in,  its  applua* 
tion  to  a  Fothergill  platoy  after  its  ims^ 
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from  the  silver  bath,  bo  as  to  produce  a  standard 
degree  of  senBitivetiess^  and  in  the  Taupenot 
the  two  immersions  in  the  silver  bath,  and  the 
two  washings  consequent  thereon,  are  decided 
objections  to  these, — not  to  say  a  word  about 
the  wrinkling  and  blistering  of  the  film,  so 
liable  to  occur  in  the  dry  process  at  present  in 
general  use. 

These  objeeUons  will,  I  think,  be  fbund  in  a 
great  measure  overcome  in  the  practice  of  the 
new  method. 

Good,  flat,  16-oz.  glass  will  be  found  to 
answer  exceedingly  well.  I  sAjJlaty  because 
if  there  is  a  warp  in  it,  breakage  in  the  pressure 
frame  is  almost  certain.  When  the  plates  are 
cleaned,  on  which  there  need  not  be  one-half 
the  carie  or  time  expended  as  requisite  for  other 
dry  or  wet  processes,  the  chief  thing  to  look  to 
being  the  absence  of  dust,  I  coat  wem  at  my 
leisure  with  albumen,  prepared  thus : — 

Albumen  from  fresh  hen-eggs    8  oz. 

IHstilled  water     2  oz. 

Bromide  of  ammoniui    ....   16  grs. 
Hydrochlorate  of  ammonium      1  gr. 

Sugar  of  milk 3  grs. 

Ammonia 20  drops 

Beat  up  to  a  froth  in  the  usual  way ;  let  it 
settle  for  a  night,  and  Alter  throtgh  a  piece  of 
Bponge  in  a  ftinnel  into  the  sto^  bottle:  a 
small  bit  of  either  camphor  or  charcoal  is  put 
into  the  mixture,  which  preserves  it  frt>m 
getting  bad.  The  way  I  proceed,  so  as  to  ensure 
perfect  friBedom  frt)m  tails  or  streaks  on  the 
glass,  is  in  this  way : — ^I  take  two  empty  and 
clean  wide-mouthed  bottles ;  into  one  I  put  a 
^^ass  ftmnel,  having  a  piece  of  clean  sponge, 
damped  with  distilled  water,  loosely  plugged, 
into  the  neck  of  it.  Through  this  I  filter  the 
albumen  from  the  stock  bottle,  until  wide- 
mouthed  bottle  No.  1  is  nearly  full ;  then  change 
the  fonnel  to  the  empty  wide-mouth,  and  pro- 
ceed to  coat  the  plates  from  the  full  one,  as  if 
using  collodion;  but,  instead  of  pouring  the 
overplus  back  into  the  bottle,  I  pour  it  into  the 
funnel,  and  so  on,  until  No.  1  is  empty.  By 
this  time  No,  2  has  received  its  quantum  of 
albumen  ready  filtered  to  go  on  with ;  and  the 
funnel  is  changed  back  again  to  empty  No.  1, 
and  so  on  until  all  the  plates  are  done.  As 
each  plate  is  coated,  and  most  of  the  superfluous 
albumen  drained  into  the  Ainnei,  I  stand  it  on 
a  couple  of^folds  of  blotting-paper,  with  its  face 
to  the  wall,  one  comer  only  touching :  here  I 
let  them  dry  spontaneously,  idiich  they  will  do 
very  soon  if  the  room  be  dry  and  moderately 
warm ;  if  it  be  too  warm,  the  albumen  will  not 
flow  so  easily  over  the  plate.  No  dust  should 
bo  flying  about  or  on  the  surface  of  the  plate, 
AS  the  smallest  speck,  as  evory  photographer 


knows,  is  often  the  nucleus  of  a  great  stain. 
A  laige,  loose  camel's-hair  brush  is  about  the 
best  for  removing  any  particles  of  dust  from  the 
plate  just  before  albuminizing. 

The  time  expended  in  ^e  coating  of  the 
plates  is  about  the  same  as  that  saved  in  the 
cleaning  of  them. 

When  the  albumen  is  dry,  they  may  bo 
stowed  away  as  so  many  dean  plates,  ready 
for  coUodiomzing  at  any  time. 

The  formula  for  the  <H)]lodion  is  as  follows : — 

Ether,  sp.  gr.  0-725     6  oZ. 

Alcohol,  sp.  gr.  O'SOd 3  oz. 

Iodide  of  potassium 8  grs. 

Iodide  of  ammonium   ......   16  grs. 

Bromide  of  ammonium    ....   15  grs. 

Pyroxyline about  15  grs. 

Or  it  may  be  Inado  by  mixing  2  parts  of  good 
negative  collodion  with  1  part  of  a  quick- 
working  positive^  th6  film  not  too  porous  or  too 
contractile.  Goat  with  this  on  the  albuminized 
side ;  let  it  set  a  little  more  than  for  the  wet 
process,  but  not  so  mttoh  as  that  reoommended 
for  .  the  diy  ones,  and  immerse  in  the  silver 
bath,  made  thus:*— 

Distilled  water 10  oz. 

Nitrate  of  silver     , 350  grs. 

Glacial  acetic  acid It)  drops 

The  plate  remains  in  this  bath  lbrfi>nr  minutes ; 
when  taken  out,  it  is  put  into  a  dish  of  distilled 
water,  while  anothel*  plate  is  being  ooUodionissed 
and  plunged ;  the  former  plate  is  then  taken 
from  the  distilled  water,  and.  washed  for  about 
three  minutes  under  a  rain-water  tap,  on  the 
nozzle  of  which  a  piece  of  fine  Unen  rag  has 
been  tied,  so  as  to  ffiter^tha  water^  and  also  to 
make  it  run  smooth.  Do  w>t  <pare  the  water ; 
then,  to  ensure  freedom  from  all  chance  of 
foreign  matter  remaining  on  the  }^te,  I  flush 
it  back  tkhd  frtmi  with  two  or  thiiee  dittchms  of 
distilled  ^b^^  ^d  it  is  ready  ^  Vb»  drying 
box.  JTdtiiihg  is  better  for  this  thito  oti^  ita^Axi 
of  tin-waii&,  b^  thin  sheet-iroh  untihned  irtn^od 
I  do  nol  Uk:e),  the  lid,  of  course^  MAt  whi- 
tight ;  ih  th^  bottom  about  half-tl-doz^h  Ibl^s 
of  blottihj^-paper,  and  one  ot  twb  b^H^  Vt^Si^ls 
of  good  bbttimercial  sulphiiric  aidd  va  %^  hiid- 
dle.  the  glasses  are  put  standing  all  roiind 
the  inside  of  the  box,  with  the  prepared  side 
next  the  tin,  one  comer  only  touching.  The 
acid,  having  a  great  affinity  for  water,  effectu- 
ally removes  moisture  ""from,  everything  vx  the 
box,  thereby  rendering  the  plates  so  dry  that 
it  will  be  found  quite  unnecessary  to  submit 
them  to  the  action  of  ovens,  or  heat  applied  in 
any  other  way.  If  the  acid  have  been  used 
too  often  for  liiis  purpose,  it  becomes  so  im- 
pregnated with  water  as  to  cause  it  to  absorb 
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any  mora  very  slowly,  and  dry  the  jtlate  but 
imperfectly:  a  little  heat,  before  put^ng  them 
in  the  chases  or  otherwise  packing  them  up, 
will  then  bo  usofiil. 

The  expoauro  in  the  camera  is  about  one- 
halfmore  than  that  required  for  the  wet  pro- 
cess under  the  same  circumstances . 

The  development  Is  conducted  in  this  moa- 
ner:— ^Fiist  wet  the  plato  with  dilute  alcohol 
by  ponring  it  over  the  collodion,  and  back  a^ain 
into  the  botUe;  wash  the  spirit  off  with  distilled 
water;  and  then,  for  the  stereoscope  size,  pour 
on,  from  a  clean  glasB  measure,  4  drachms  of 
the  following  developer : — 

Distilled  water  8  ozs. 

Pyrc^allic  add  .  > 12  grs. 

Citric  aojd 3  grs. 

Glacial  acetic  acid 1  drm. 

When  this  fluid  has  evenly  covered  the  film, 
pour  it  back  into  the  measure,  and  add  to  it 
five  or  mx  drops  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
10  grs.  to  1  oz.  of  water,  and  proceed  witli  the 
devehipment;  when  complete, wash  as  uHual, and 
fix  with  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  4  grs. 
to  1  oz.  of  water,  or  a  moderately  strong  eulu- 
tion  of  hyposulphite  of  soda, — I  prefer  the 
cyanide :  whichever  I  nse,  I  do  not  cspcrienco 
the  blistering  and  wrinkling  of  the  film,  no 
liable  to  occur  durilig  the  lost  washing  in  gome 
of  the  other  dry  processes.  When  well  enough 
wadied,  dry  and  varnish,  as  usual  for  nega- 
tives.— Pnoeediiigi  of  the  Bogal  DuIUh  Society. 


Improvement  of  Camera*. 
(Eiignving  referred  to  in  Mr.  £in(Bl.'a 

tion,  in  tbe '  Joonutl '  for  July,  p.  5.J 


'  L'  Univert '  and  Photography. 
AccraTOMBn  as  wo  are  to  find  the  name  of  the 
chief  editor  of  the   '  Univers '  at  tho  foot  of 
the  articles  which  have  made  for  him  such 


great  and  terrible  reputation,  we  hare  be«o 
much  surprised  to  find  it  at  the  bottom  tt  in 
essay  upon  art,  and  stjll  more  surprised  to  find 
this  essay  beginning  by  an  attack  upon  Tiuio, 
and  fini^  by  a  still  more  formidable  atUtt 
upon  innocent  photography,  which  Cosmos  \a> 
always  defended  against  its  adversaries.  Fm 
many  individuals  our  &icnd  Louis  Veuillol  'a 
an  oracle;  consequently,  for  many,  phot<^pbi 
would  be  overturned  from  the  throne  upm 
which  wo  have  taken  such  pains  to  plow  i 
listen  to  the  following : — 

"  I  have  read  latterly,  in  reference  to  to 
able  work  of  U.  Pascal,  that  engraving  ha 
hod  its  day,  and  that  photography  was  goisf 
to  supply  its  place.  This  possibility  1  jm- 
nounce  to  be  quite  impossible.  I  defy  phoU- 
graphy  to  produce  anything  resembhng,  m 
comparable  to,  tho  engraving  of  U.  PutJ. 
Photography  can  never  produce  a  portriii. 
neither  can  it  succeed  in  rendering  a  copy  of  i 
picture  or  a  monument. 

"  Everything  has  in  itself  a  life,  a  pfcra- 
gnomy,  which  the  artist  only  knows  bo^  \< 
seize  and  express.  Tho  artist  does  not  mtri; 
copy ;  he  feels,  he  interprets,  he  e:(plain9. 1'' 
makes  us  feel.  How  can  the  machine  rppm- 
duce  that  which  it  feels  not  ?  If  wc  tatl  i 
glance  upon  the  photographs  of  the  monomenl! 
of  Rome  (there  are  some  admirablo  ones),  vl 
then  examine  the  engravings  of  the  same  muni:' 
ments  by  Piraned,  we  shall  see  that  the  ai^ 
has  seined  upon  the  beautiful,  the  grand,  iii 
glorious  truths,  which  tho  machine  totally  i^ 
to  accomplish.  Uako  a  photograph  of  the  pi<- 
ture  of  Titian,  which  U.  Pafical  has  just  n- 
graved:  you  will  have  a  heavy  exactitude,  ta 
no  resemldance ;  there  will  be  the  sonic  diflc'- 
ence  between  this  photograph  and  the  ecgn- 
ving  as  between  the  first  coiner  who  ebuii- 
skim  hastily  through  a  fable  of  I^  f  ontnioi', 
and  Deliuirte,  who  should  fwthfully  inlf^T'-"'' 
it.  The  first  produces  but  a  platitude,  ■iiJ' 
TfelHorte  makeii  you  feel  on  inimitable  '  ch*'* 
d'lEuvre.'  Each,  nevertheless,  pronounces  tU 
same  words,  halts  at  the  some  periods. 

"  It  win  happen  to  photography  as  to  '■ 
mnny  other  grand  inventions  whuh  oim  t 
o,"  tablisbing  equality  amongst  men :  they  viiiflh 
endeovour  to  suppress  genius ;  and  that  niw 
genius  which  they  have  pretended  to  repi>" 
will  rank  them  quietly  among  things  cJM 

This  attack  is  a  rude  one ;  it  reminds  as '« 
the  elephant,  who  crushes  eveiytliiiiK  ^^'■■^ 
his  heavy  trunk  finds  in  its  way.  Bnt  li" 
reply  may  perhaps  be  sdll  more  fonniiJ*''^'; 
Evidently,  when  M.  Louis  VeuiUot  p«M« 
tbeso  lines,  he  had  not  condescended  to  -•*■ 
much  leas  examine,  ibe  portndts  of  UM-^'''^ 
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le  Dufiseldoif,  of  Nadar,  of  Bisderi,  of  Le  Gray, 
f  Adam  Salomon,  &c.  &c. ;  the  copies  of  the 
lictures  of  Bingham,  of  Niohebourg,  of  Dubois 
ie  Nehaut,  of  Eierland,  the  monumental  repro- 
.Actions  of  Laurent,  of  Bisaon,  of  Baldus,  &c. 

CO6MO0. 


Printing  in  the  Dark — Moui^s  Images. 

Bj  the  Editor  of '  The  American  Journal  of 

Photography.' 

F  a  sheet  of  paper  sized  with  starch  bo  im- 
Qcrscd  in  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and 
hen  dried,  it  graduaUy  turns  to  a  dark  brown 
oloiir.  This  colouring  may  be  so  hastened  by 
he  influence  of  moisture  and  heat  that  it  will 
each  its  maximum  in  a  few  minutes ;  but  if 
he  paper  is  thoroughly  dried  at  first,  it  may 
»e  preserved  in  a  pure  dry  atmosphere  a  con- 
idcrable  time  without  change. 

If  the  iodized  paper  be  pressed  in  contact 
rith  an  engraving  or  a  photographic  print,  a 
istinct  negative  impression  is  produced — a 
rhite  image  on  a  dark  ground.  This  image 
nay  be  fixed  or  intensified  in  a  variety  of 
ravs. 

These  facts  are  probably  familiar  to  most 
lereons  who  have  practised  the  calotype  pro- 
ess,  and  indeed  often  prove  a  source  of  annoy- 
nco. 

The  explanation  of  the  phenomena  is  simply 
his:  the  colouring  element  is  iodine,  which, 
y  the  force  of  affinity,  leaves  the  potassium 
or  the  starch,  the  starch  for  the  material  of 
he  print.  Instead  of  iodide  of  potassium,  many 
thcr  substances  might  be  used ;  the  case  I 
lave  given  is  one  of  a  numerous  class.  Any 
f  the  sensitive  papers  used  in  photography 
nswer  the  conditions.  It  is  only  necessary 
hat  the  paper  be  impregnated  with  a  substance 
hemically  affected,  or  decomposed,  by  the 
aaterial  of  the  object  in  contact.  The  image, 
f  course,  might  not  bo  visible,  but  may  be 
ladc  so  through  means  at  the  command  of  the 
hcmist. 

M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  has  recently  en- 
eavoured,  on  the  basis  of  some  experiments 
rhich  are  easily  referable  to  the  category  of 
he  iodized  paper,  to  demonstrate  a  new  action 
f  light.  I  am  unable  to  find  that  M.  Niepce 
as  added  a  single  truth  by  his  recent  re- 
earches  to  our  knowledge  of  the  action  of 
«ht. 

On  May  17th  I  enclosed  a  piece  of  ammonia 
itrate  paper,  prepared  in  the  usual  manner, 
•etween  tlie  leaves  of  a  circular  printed  on 
•oth  sides.  The  sensitive  paper,  in  order  to 
:ecp  it  in  position,  was  pasted  at  one  end  to 
ho  circular.  The  circular  enclosing  the  paper 
cas  then  placed  in  one  of  the  books  of  my 


library,  and  thus  shut  out  from  the  light.  The 
paper  has  been  examined  from  time  to  time, 
until  to-day  (June  13).  May  18th  an  im- 
pression b^an  to  be  visible,  but  not  on  the 
silvered  surface,  and  not  of  the  printed  surface 
in  contact,  but  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  leaf. 
On  the  third  day  the  impression  began  to 
i^pear  on  the  silvered  side,  and  of  the  surface 
in  contact.  In  about  a  week  impressions  were 
distinctly  visible  on  each  side  of  the  sensitive 
paper;  the  impressions  being  the  images  of 
both  sides  of  the  leaf  of  the  circular,  on  the 
sensitive  surface  nearest, — ^the  clearest  impi-ee- 
sion  of  the  inside  being  on  the  silvered  suiface, 
of  the  outside,  on  the  back  of  the  sensitive 
paper.  To-day  the  impressions  are  clearest  of 
the  surface  in  contact  on  both  sides  of  the  sen- 
sitive paper.  This  case  may  be  perhaps  easily 
explained,  and  it  presents  some  phases  which 
have  not  been  before  observed. 

In  the  year  1842  an  announcement  of  a  dis- 
covery was  made,  which  awakened  an  interest 
in  the  scientific  world  almost  as  profound  as 
did  the  daguerreotype  three  years  before. 
Moser  had  found  that  *'  when  two  bodies  are 
sufficiently  near,  they  impress  their  images 
upon  each  other."  Moser's  experiments  were 
everywhere  verified,  and  were  made  the  basi$ 
of  curious  theories.  Moser  himself  attributed 
the  phaenomena  to  latent  light,  llobert  Hunt 
to  caloric,  others  to  electricity,  «fec., — ^sorao  of 
these  philosophere,  I  am  persuaded,  confound- 
ing conditions  of  success  with  the  cause,  as 
if  we  were  to  say  that  heat  is  the  cause  of  the 
union  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 

Certainly  many  cases  of  what  are  called 
Moser's  images  may  be  brought  within  well- 
known  laws  of  chemical  affinity.  It  is  the  main 
object  of  this  paper  to  suggest  that  chemical 
affinity  and  the  transference  of  volatile  matter 
are  sufficient  to  explain  most  cases ;  molecular 
changes,  the  rest. 

1  would  take  the  experiment  of  the  iodize<l 
paper  as  the  illustrative  example  of  the  theory. 
The  important  circumstance  in  the  example, 
and  what  is  supposed  in  the  doubtful  cases,  is 
the  transference  of  matter  from  the  object  to 
the  new  image.  Could  the  actiuil  transfer  of 
matter  be  made  sensible  to  chemical  tests, 
there  would  be  Httle  room  for  hypothesis  and 
diBcussion.  The  question  is  one  of  proba- 
bilities. 

To  state  the  matter  plainer :  lay  a  penny  on 
a  freshly-polished  daguerreotype  plate ;  after 
some  hours'  contact,  remove  the  penny,  and  it 
will  have  impressed  its  image,  which  becomes 
visible  by  breathing  on  the  plate,  or  exposing 
it  to  the  vapour  of  mercury.  Here  I  suppose 
that  matter  from  the  penny  is  transferred  to 
the  silver,  or  vice  veridy  thus  rendering  the 
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surface  of  the  silver  uzihomogenotis,  as  becomes 
manifest  on  appl3ring  the  vapour. 

The  quantity  of  matter  required  to  affect  the 
deposition  of  vapour  is  extremely  small.  A  frac- 
tion of  a  drop  of  oil,  which  is  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye,  may  render  a  large  surface  unfit  for 
photographic  use.  The  film  of  vapour  is  perhaps 
the  most  delicate  of  tests  of  the  presence  of 
matter.  That  solid  matter  is  actually  trans- 
ported in  casc»  similar  to  that  above  given, 
might  be  shown  by  many  examples.  Steel  is 
composed  of  iron  and  carbon,  two  substances 
considered  quite  stable  and  involatile.  To 
combine  carbon  and  iron,  the  elements  are 
placed  by  the  side  of  each  other  and  heated. 
The  carbon  passes  over  to  the  iron,  and  pene- 
trates it  to  a  considerable  depth*.  Mr.  John- 
son, our  worthy  treasurer,  has  shown  how  to 
make  brass  and  other  alloys,  without  melting 
one  of  the  metals,  and  preserving  its  form 
throughout.  It  may  be  made  to  appear  quite 
probable  that  all  matter  is  volatile  even  at 
ordinary  temperatures. 

Mr.  Grove  and  others  have  explained  many 
cases  wherein  the  Moser  image  is  evidently 
dependent  upon  the  transference  of  oily  and 
other  volatile  matter  from  the  object  to  form 
the  nucleus  of  the  image. 


Determhuition  of  the.  Diurnal  Amount  of  Light 
hy  the  Precipitation  of  Gold.,  By  John  C. 
Drafeb,  M.I). 


Plants  depending  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
amount  of  light  received  for  their  growth  and 
nutrition,  it  is  very  desirable  that  we  should 
have  means  for  the  measurement  of  quantities 
of  light,  such  as  those  we  have  for  measuring 
heat.  Those,  too,  who  are  engaged  in  photo- 
graphic pursuits  must  have  often  desu-ed  to 
measure  the  amount  of  light  of  one  day,  com- 
pared with  that  of  another,  or  of  one  portion 
of  time  compared  with  that  of  another  portion. 
I  shaU  not,  therefore,  need  any  excuse  for  in- 
troducing to  your  notice  a  process  for  the  De- 
termination of  the  Diurnal  Amount  of  Light. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  con- 
struct a  photometer  which  would  accomplish  \  nients : — 
such  a  result ;  and  among  the  substances  that  | 
imdergo  change  under  the  influence  of  light,  i 
and  which  might  serve  the  above  purpose,  is  | 
the  peroxalate  of  iron,  first  suggested  by  Prof. 
Jnp.  W.  Draper,  in  the  *  Philosophical  Maga- 
zine' for  1857. 

On  being  exposed  to  light,  peroxalate  of  iron 

*  The  text  gives  the  popular  notion  oonceming  steel. 
I  am  acquainted  with  the  recent  rescfirches  of  Mr.  Binks, 
which  show  that  steel  is  probably  a  compound  of  iron, 
carbon,  and  nitrogen.  Do  the  carhon  and  nitrogen 
enter  the  iron  as  cyanogen  ? 


gives  off  carbonic  acid  gas  with  eflfervescoice, 
and  gains  the  power  of  precipitating  metallic 
gold  from  a  solution  of  perchloride  of  gold— Uie 
quantity  of  gold  precipitated  depending  on  tie 
amount  of  light  to  which  the  sensitive  solution 
has  been  exposed. 

The  difficulty  attending  the  use  of  this  me- 
thod is,  that  when  the  decomposition  luis  fairly 
set  in,  the  solution  becomes  turbid,  owing  to 
the  precipitation  of  protoxalate  of  iron ;  this 
may,  however,  be  remedied  by  adding  to  the 
peroxalate  a  littie  perchloride  of  iron,  which 
mixture  of  peroxalate  and  perchloride  may  be 
exposed  for  a  considerable  time  to  the  action  of 
light,  without  any  turbidity  arising,  and,  on  the 
addition  of  perchloride  of  gold,  gives  a  preci- 
pitate of  metallic  gold.  AU  that  then  remains 
is  to  weigh  the  gold  precipitated,  and  we  havt 
represented  the  amount  of  light. 

Preparation  of  the  Sensitive  Solutim.S^ 
measured  amount  of  oxalic  acid  is  boiled  to 
saturation  with  freshly  precipitated  peroxide  of 
iron.  .The  resulting  peroxalate  is  filtered,  thf 
filtrate  being  received  in  a  test-tube  containing 
a  littie  perchloride  of  iron,  and  the  contents  of 
the  filter  washed  xmtil  the  mixture  in  the  test- 
tube  amounts  to  ten  cubic  centimetres,  the 
quantity  used. 

In  the  following  experiments,  the  above  sen- 
sitive solution  was  exposed  to  a  north  light,  or 
rather  to  the  region  about  the  pole,  in  a  tube 
of  thin  glass  -j^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which 
was  placed  in  a  box  darkened  in  the  int^^rior. 
so  as  to  absorb  all  stray  rays.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement seiTcd  to  measure  the  quantity  of 
light  for  half  a  hot  summer's  day, — ^a  similar 
solution  in  a  similar  tube  being  substituted  at 
midday. 

As  soon  as  the  period  of  exposure  ceased. 
perchloride  of  gold  was  added  to  the  contents 
of  the  exposure  tube,  as  long  as  it  caused  a 
precipitate.  This  precipitate  was  then  collected 
on  a  filter,  washed,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed. 
The  result  indicated  the  comparative  amount 
of  light  in  the  diffuse  light  of  the  period  of 
exposure. 

As  examples  I  cite  the  following  expen- 


No.  I. 


Sept.  7th,  1858. 


Temp. 

7(5' 


No.  II. 


Dew-point. 
60* 


Baromeler. 
29-68  in. 


Perfectly  clear. 

Gold  pKcipHrt^ 
56  millignunm^ 


Nov.  4tli,  1858. 


Very  dark,  and 
roiniDg- 


47 


*TO 


46^ 


29-60  in.       7  milligTajnmtf 


These     experiments    serve    to    show   the 
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oapftbilities  of  the  prooess,  asxd  may  paitiaps 
recommend  a  tiiaL  of  its  merits  to  such  as  are 
interested  in  photometric  pursuits. 

COLOTTBS  FOB  PhOTOGBAPHIC  PAJOmKG. 

As  we  adyanoe  towards  perfection  in  the  prac- 
tice of  photography,  curiously  enough,  the  de- 
sire increases  for  the  introduction  of  the  adorn- 
ments of  art.  We  are  not  quite  satisfied  with 
a  picture  perfect  in  all  respects  but  one ;  and 
if  'we  cannot  by  our  science  supply  that  one, 
we  cndeaTour  to  do  so  by  calling  a^  to  our  aid. 
It  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  study  the 
mutual  assistance  promised  by  the  alliance  of 
science  and  art  in  photography.  The  object  of 
every  true  lover  of  sun-painting  has  been  to 
render  his  camera-obscura  a  mirror  of  nature, 
in  which  he  has  the  power  of  fixing  the  other- 
wise fleeting  images.  Advancing  from  the 
calotypc,  by  the  hundred  Rtops,  to  the  rapidity 
and  the  perfection  of  collodion,  we  now  see  the 
wishes  of  the  early  enthusiasts  reahzed  in  all 
things  save  colour.  From  the  delicate  photo- 
graphs which  are  now  common  amongst  us, 
the  artist  is. eager,  perhaps  too  eager,  to  borrow 
the  beautiful  detail  which  ever  charms  by  its 
finish  and  its  minuteness.  On  the  other  hand, 
notwithstanding  the  discoveries  of  Eccquerel 
and  Niepce,  since  we  are  not  able  to  copy 
nature  in  the  variety  and  charm  of  colour,  the 
photc^^pher  is  glad  to  receive  the  aid  of  the 
artist  in  imparting  those  tints  which  so  greatly 
increase  the  beauty  of  his  picture.  Seeing 
that  more  than  fifteen  years  have  passed  since 
it  was  boldly  stated  that  photographs  coloured 
by  the  solar  rays  were  a  possibility,  and  yet 
they  are  not  produced,  many  may  infer  tliat 
tlie  difiiculties  of  fixing  the  impressed  colours 
are  so  great  as  to  render  the  desidemtum  im- 
probable. It  in  to  bo  regretted  that  there  is, 
at  the  present  time,  scarcely  an  experimentalist 
in  this  coimtry  whose  attention  is  turned  to  the 
production  of  chrorao-photographs.  Cliarmed 
by  the  facility  of  collodion,  which  renders  the 
production  of  an  almost  perfect  picture  the 
easiest  possible  thing,  they  care  not  to  wade 
through  all  the  difficulties,  or  to  encounter  the 
disappointments,  which  stand  in  the  path  of  the 
inquirer;  consequently,  that  which  has  been 
eftected  by  Becqucrel  and  by  Nitypce  (both  of 
whom  have  snccocdod  in  producing  copies  of 
nature  in  colours,  perfect  in  all  respects,  save 
that  the  tints  were  fleeting),  is  left  without 
examination,  though  the  promise  of  reward  is 
high. 

The  artist  is  summoned  to  the  aid  of  the 
photographer ;  and  great  have  been  the  im- 
provements within  a  few  years  in  the  applica- 
tion of  cobur  to  the  sun-drawn  picture.  While 


we  were  yet  endeavouring  to  im|Mrove  the  calo- 
type,  numerous  experiments  were  made  in  the 
application  of  water  colours,  and  even  of  oil 
colours,  to  the  paper.  None  of  these  were, 
however,  very  successful ;  indeed  it  was  only 
where  the  artist  has  been  satisfied  to  allow  the 
photograph  to  teU  its  tale,  through  \as  trans- 
parent colours,  that  any  pleasing  effect  could 
be  obtained.  The  collo<hon  pictures  introduced 
new  conditions ;  and  they  are  but  few  who  have 
succeeded  in  rendering  those  pictures  pleasing 
by  the  addition  of  their  colours. 

It  has  been  to  portraits  chiefly  that  the  artist 
has  turned  attention ;  and  since  the  profession 
of  the  miniature  painter  has  been  so  deeply 
trenched  upon  by  the  photographic  artist, 
numerous  well-skilled  painters  on  ivory  have 
directed  their  attention  to  this  branch  of  art ; 
and  now  we  meet  with  photographic  portraits 
finished  with  all  the  minute  delicacy  of  the 
ivoijr  miniature.  But  even  if  we  select  ex- 
amples of  the  most  effective  of  these  produc- 
tions, we  shall  find  that  they  arc  of  very  varied 
degrees  of  excellence.  In  many  of  them  the 
(mginal  photograph  is  entirely  obliterated ;  it, 
indeed,  has  served  no  other  purpose  than  that 
of  a  mere  outline,  over  which  the  painter  has 
disported  at  pleasure.  The  consequence  of 
this  is,  that  the  likeness  is  frequently  very 
much  modified :  in  some  cases,  it  may  be  im- 
proved— for  a  skilful  artist  can  remove  a  frown, 
or  dispel  the  gloom  which  falls  upon  some  faces 
in  repose ;  but  in  the  majority  of  examples 
the  artist  does  not  improve  that  which  the 
camera-obscura  has  done,  and  in  many  the 
truth  is  sacrificed  to  the  conventionalities  of 
the  school  ui  which  the  artist  has  been  trained. 
The  perfection  of  a  coloured  photographic  por- 
trait consists  in  the  preservation  of  all  that 
chemistry  and  physics  have  effected,  super- 
adding those  tints  which  wiU  more  nearly 
represent  nature. 

It  wiU  of  course  be  understood  that  we  speak 
of  a  portrait  as  perfect  as  photography  can 
render  it — a  portrait  obtained  in  from  two  to 
three  seconds  upon  a  perfect  collodion  film,  by 
means  of  a  lens  which  shall  be  truly  achromatic, 
and  free  from  aU  the  defects  arising  from 
spherical  aberration.  These  defects  may  not 
be  entirely  removed  ;  but  they  can  be  reduced 
to  such  limits  as  to  be  scarcely  appreciable. 
Agaia,  the  photographer  must  be  an  artist 
who,  while  he  disposes  his  sitter  so  as  to  avoid 
any  wide  differences  in  the  focal  lengths  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  object,  shall  secure  ease 
of  position  and  artistic  effect.  The  arrange- 
ment, too,  of  his  light  shall  be  such  as  to  give 
no  deep  and  unnatural  shadows  to  the  face. 
By  attention  to  these  and  other  points,  which 
need  not  be  referred  to,  a  good  photographic 
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portrait  being  produced^  the  problem  to  be 
aolred  is,  to  colour  it. 

We  have  been  examining  the  colours  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Newman  of  Soho  Square,  the 
well-known  artbt  colourman ;  and  it  appears 
that  the  principle  adopted  bj  them  in  the  pre- 
paration of  colours  for  photography,  and  in  the 
application  of  those  colours,  ensures  the  best 
possible  effect.  The  general  views  will  be  found 
in  a  little  publication  issued  by  this  house, 
entitled,"  Harmonious  Colouring  in  Oil,  Water, 
and  Photof/raphic  Colours,  especially  as  applied 
to  Phoiographsy  It  is  not  quite  easy  to  give 
a  correct  description  of  the  mode  of  applying 
those  colours  to  a  collodion  portrait,  so  as  to 
render  it  intelligible  to  those  who  are  not 
famihar  with  the  processes  of  colouring  on 
glass ;  we  must,  however,  endeavour  to  do  so. 
A  perfect  photographic  portrait  being  obtained 
in  the  usual  manner,  the  dry  colours  are  ap- 
plied by  a  soft  rubbing  motion,  with  a  short 
camel-hair  pencil,  on  the  side  covered  with  the 
collodion  ;  tiie  application  of  the  colour  depend- 
ing, of  course,  on  the  judgment  and  skill  of  the 
artist.  These  colours  do  not  appear  on  the 
other,  or  the  uncollodionized  side  of  the  glass 
plate,  the  darkened  argento-coUodion  surface 
being  tolerably  opaque.  When  it  is  considered 
that  a  due  amount  of  colour  has  been  applied 
to  the  portrait,  the  plate  is  gently  warmed,  and 
then  it  is  flooded  on  the  painted  side  with  a 
pcnetniting  spirit  varnish.  The  result  of  this 
is,  that  the  colour  is  carried,  and  di£Pused, 
through  the  darkened  collodion,  and  appears 
beautifully  clear,  but  \idth  a  softened  character, 
on  the  other  side.  It  now  is  seen  through  the 
glass,  and  although  any  required  intensity  of 
colour  may  be  applied  on  the  hack  of  the  pic- 
ture— as  we  will  call  the  collodion  side  of  the 
plate — it  will  appear  tlirough  on  the  other  side, 
the  minutest  details  of  the  photograph  being 
undisturbed;  careful  examination,  indeed, 
shoM's  that  every  line,  however  minute  it  may 
be,  is  brought  out  with  somewhat  increased 
effect,  colourbcingthoroughly  diffused  through  it. 
The  picture  may  be  regarded,  in  some  respects, 
as  dyed ;  for,  although  there  is  no  such  chemi- 
cal combination  between  the  colour  and  the 
photographic  picture  as  that  which  takes  place 
in  a  dyed  fabric,  yet  the  penetrating  vaniish  so 
completely  diffrwes  and,  in  drying,  fixes  the 
colours,  that  a  result  in  all  respects  analogous 
is  produced.  The  advantage  of  this  process  is 
that  colour  can  be  again  and  again  applied  with 
the  penetrating  spirit,  until  any  depth  of  tone 
is  sc*cured ;  and  yet  the  perfection  of  the 
original  picture  is  preserved.  Many  of  the 
pictuiTM  which  we  have  examined  have  dis- 
played in  a  striking  manner  the  correctness  of 
this  principle  of  colouring  the  collodion  photo- 


graphic portrait.  With  all  the  exquisite  finifik 
of  the  most  perfect  ivory  miniature,  theee 
portraits  possess  a  perfection  which  those  could 
never  reach,  The  delicate  pencil  of  the  earn- 
beam  has  drawn  with  unerring  fidehtj  lin« 
which  no  artist  could  describe  with  his  pencil: 
consequently  the  texture  of  every  part  of  the 
dress,  the  condition  even  of  the  slon,  and  the 
physical  state  of  "  each  particular  hair,"  remain 
preserved,  so  as  to  bear  very  high  magnifying 
power,  while  the  brilliancy  of  colour  is  gireo 
to  the  whole.  An  effect  is  obtained  in  a  few 
hours  upon  these  photographs  which  could  not 
be  reached  by  da}'s  of  the  most  laborious  appli- 
cation on  ivory. 

We  have  also  examined  the  effect  of  a  gela- 
tinous solution  prepared  by  Mr.  Newman,  ii 
aiding  the  diffusion  of  colour  on  albuminized 
and  on  salted  paper.  Not  only  does  this  pre- 
paration enable  the  artist  to  spread  his  colov 
freely  over  the  paper,  but,  as  it  dries,  it  &o 
perfectly  fixes  the  colour,  that  a  second  ooloor 
can  be  readily  washed  over  the  first.  Many  of 
the  stereoscopic  views  which  we  saw  had  been 
painted  with  this  preparation ;  and  they  were 
all  of  very  high  merit. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  alluding  to  some  ei- 
perimental  trials  which  have  been  made  by  the 
Messrs.  Newman  for  tinting  large  photograph* 
on  paper.  The  results  were  of  the  most  pleas- 
ing character ;  and  although  there  appear  at 
present  to  be  some  difficulties  in  the  way  f- 
preparing  the  liquid  colours  employed  so  that 
they  may  be  kept  for  sale,  we  trust  these  vill 
soon  be  overcome,  when  we  shall  have  pictulv^ 
which  can  only  be  rivalled  by  such  as  may  ^ 
coloured  from  Nature's  own  palette  by  the  sola: 
pencil. — The  Art  Journal, 

Drawings  OF  Raffaelle  and  Michael  A5gklO' 

The  Oxford  collection  of  original  drawings- 
by  Raffaelle  and  Michael  Angelo,  are  bcm? 
publicly  exhibited  for  a  time  at  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum.     They  have  been  brought  to 
London  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  being  i^^' 
tographed  for  the  use  of  government  ^chool^w 
art,  and  also  for  general  publication.    The  De- 
partment of  Science  and  Art  has  for  a  long  tio^ 
been  engaged  in  procuring  photographs,  cast*. 
&c.  of  fine  works  from  foreign  museums  an 
private  collections,  for  circulation  amongst  ^' 
dents  in  connexion  with  it,  at  low  tariff  pJ^<^' 
but  it  has  perhaps  not  been  generally  k^P^ 
that  these  reproductions  may  also  be  obtaifl^ 
by  the  public  fiom  the  producers  on  scarce  y 
less  favourable  terms.     The  department  an 
the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum  ore  n^ 
however,  jointly  engaged  in  organiD^g  ^ 
system  on  a  more  extended  and  sjs^^' 
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basis ;  and  we  understand  that  an  exhibition- 
room  will  Yciy  shortly  be  opened  at  South  Ken- 
sington, in  which  all  the  photographs,  casts, 
electrotypes,  &c.  produced  under  the  authority 
of  both  these  establishments  will  be  exhibited, 
and  made  available  for  direct  sale  to  the  public. 
In  the  mean  time,  some  repairs  were  being 
made  in  the  University  Galleries  at  Oxford, 
which  necessitated  the  temporary  removal  of 
the  Raffaelle  drawings ;  and  on  an  application 
£rom  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  the 
University  authorities  at  once  liberally  con- 
sented to  their  removal  to  London,  and  to  pho- 
tographs being  taken  of  them.    In  addition  to 
the  original  drawings  from  Oxford,  several  very 
interesting  ones  of  both  Raffaelle  and  Michael 
Angelo  have  been  lent  by  private  individuals, 
and  an  extensive  series  of  photographs  and  fac- 
ftimile  engravings  from  others  in  English  and 
foreign  collections  will  shortly  be  added;  so 
that  it  is  probable  that  in  one  shape  or  other 
three-fourths  of  the  drawings  of  Ra]&elle  now 
extant  will  be  represented  at  Kensington.    Of 
the  photographs,  the  most  important  are  those 
from  the  Cartoons  at  Hampton  Court,  speci- 
ally executed  for  Government  by  Mr.  Thurston 
Thompson.     Although  this  splendid  series,  far 
excelling  any  previous    attempts,   has   been 
ready  for  publication  for  several  months  past, 
they  have  been  kept  in  abeyance,  owing  to  the 
immaturity  of  the  general  arrangements  for 
sale  to  the  public,  and  are  now  for  the  first 
time  being   exhibited.      In  the   next   place 
should  be  specified  the  photographs  from  draw- 
ings preserved  in  the  British  Museum.     The 
Prince  Consort  has  contributed  the  collection  of 
photographs  of  drawings  by  llaffaeUe  and  his 
■scholai-s,  from  the  Windsor  collection,  and  wo 
believe  has  sanctioned  their  being  issued  to 
the  public.     The  Chatsworth   collection,  by 
permission  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
>>hii*e,  is  also  represented  by  Mr.  Thompson's 
excellent  photographs.     These  and  the  foreign 
series,    however,    are    unavoidably  "withheld 
from  exhibition  for  a  short  time,  pending  the 
completion  of  the  new  galleries.   Of  the  draw- 
ings presen'cd  in  continental  collections,  those 
from  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  executed  by 
permission  of  the  French  Government,  for  the 
l^epartment  of  Science  and  Art,  are  entitled 
to  the  first  rank.     After  these  should  be  no- 
ticed the  splendid    series   comprised  in  the 
Archduke    Charles's    collection,   at    Vienna; 
those  from  the  Museum  of  the  Academy  at 
Venice,  and  from  the  Florence  Gallery ;  and, 
finally,  the  fac- simile  engravings  from   the 
Wicar  collection  at  Lille,  and  numerous  mis- 
^uancousfac-similcs  from  various  othersources. 
The  original  drawings  of  BaffaeUe  and  Mchael 
^e«lo  now  exhibited  number  289 ;  and  of  pho- 


tographs and  fac-sinules  ready  for  exhibition, 
but  not  yet  hung,  it  is  expected  that  the  num- 
ber will  be  still  flirther  augmented.  Finally, 
we  believe  we  may  announce  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  I)epartment  of  Science  and 
Art  to  endeavour  to  procure  photographs  of 
all  the  drawings  of  these  two  great  masters 
which  are  known  to  exist  in  England ;  and  we 
trust  that  the  private  possessors  of  these  in- 
estimable treasures  will  cooperate,  in  order 
that  an  intention  so  important  to  the  artistic 
world  of  Europe  may  be  cffcctuaUy  carried  out. 
It  should  be  added  that  the  collection  has 
been  temporarily  placed  in  the  new  galleries 
constructed  for  the  reception  of  the  Turner 
and  Vernon  pictures,  and  that  the  public 
will  now,  for  the  first  time,  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  testing  the  efficiency  of  those  new 
buildings  as  respects  the  mode  of  lighting  and 
ventilation. — Athenamm,    * 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal, 
168  New  Bond  Street,  August  0,  1869. 

SiB, — It  has  been  asserted  several  times  in 
print  that  Col.  James  originated  the  process  of 
reducing  maps  by  photography.  This,  I  think, 
can  be  proved  to  be  an  error,  as  the  firm  of 
which  I  am  a  member  copied  several  maps  of 
the  Crimea  for  Prince  Albert  in  the  year  1854. 

I  mention  this  because  I  have  lately  been 
employed  to  enlarge  the  Austrian  Government 
map  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  Kingdom,  a 
copy  of  which  I  enclose ;  and,  as  I  have  not 
heard  of  this  having  been  done  before  for  pub- 
lication, I  wish  to  place  the  fact  on  record, 
lest  this  small  honour  may  also  be  claimed  for 
some  other  photographer. 

I  send  you  moreover  a  reduction  of  the 
same  map,  similar  in  size  to  that  produced  by 
Messrs.  Bisson.  Both  were  executed  for  Mr. 
Stanford  of  Charing  Cross. 

You  would  confer  a  benefit  on  photography 
if  you  would  draw  the  attention  of  engravers 
and  lithographers  to  the  great  accuracy  and 
expedition  with  which  the  enlargement  or 
reduction  of  any  drawing  can  be  accomplished. 

Geobge  Do^'nes. 

[On  reference  to  the  beauty  of  Mr.  Downes's 
productions,  the  'Athenoeum*  says,  "While 
speaking  of  maps,  we  should  announce  that 
we  have  before  us  some  specimens  of  photo- 
graphic reproductions  of  maps,  executed  by  Mr. 
George  Downes.  These  show  yet  another  ap- 
plication of  this  most  wonderful  and  beautiful 
art.  The  sheets  reproduce  for  us  an  Austrian 
official  survey  of  Lombardy,  enlarged  or  di- 
nmished  to  any  size  at  the  will  of  the  operator, 
yet  with  a  perfect  fidelity  of  lines,  names, 
suifaces,  mountain  shades,  and  the  like.  We 
have  never  seen  a  more  beautiftd  map.'' — ^Ed.J 
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Trawfer  Liquid. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal. 

114  High  Holborn. 

Sm, — ^Having  worked  hard  for  two  yean 
taransferring  positive  collodion  pictures  to 
leather,  cloth,  <&c.,  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending 
you  these  few  lines,  hoping  it  may  save  some  of 
yonr  readers  time  and  disappointment.  I  hare 
used  alcohol  and  muriatic  acid,  alcohol  and 
nitric  acid,  alcohol  and  ether,  and  a  weak  spirit- 
yanuRh  (Delahaye's),  all  of  which  succeeded  i 
perfectly  Well  in  removing  the  collodion  fix)m ' 
the  glass,  quite  free  from  air-bubbles  or  any 
defect  whatever.  Collecting  a  number  of  spe- 
cimens taken  with  the  above  mixtures,  I  pinned 
them  up  in  a  glass  case ;  a  few  weeks  after, 
they  all  began  gradually  to  turn  brown,  &om 
the  oil  in,  or  the  greasy  nature  of,  the  leather 
and  doth,  no  doubt  assisted  very  much  by  the 
adds;  and  finding 'them  perfectly  useless,  I 
have  discontinued  the  practice. 

EnwABD  E.  Masset. 

**Mr.  Rcjlander,  the  well-known  photo- 
grapher, perhaps  the  most  successful  deviser 
of  original  figure-groups  in  the  new  art,  has 
just  brought  out  an  admirable  study,  that  he 
entitles  *Tho  Wayfarer.'  It  is  achnirable  in 
light  and  shade,  in  broad  daylight  effect,  and 
in  exquisite  detail.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  Italian 
picture  perfected  with  Ihitch  truth.  It  re- 
presents an  old  English  labourer  in  the  smock- 
firock  of  the  period.  He  is  on  his  way,  we 
suppose,  to  fulfil  that  cheerful  task  of  the 
latter  days  of  an  old  labourer,  to  claim  his 
parish ;  and  seated  beside  a  heap  of  wayside 
stones,  from  which  a  clump  of  nettles  springs, 
he  is  calmly,  with  stolid  meditation,  eating  his 
humble  meal.  The  light  and  dark  blocking 
out  of  the  stones,  the  dark -netted  veins  of  the 
leaves  that  shadow  the  old  man's  bundle,  are 
both  admirably  given ;  so  are  his  buttoned 
(rather  too  trim)  gaiters,  his  knotty  stick,  and 
broad,  smooth  hat.  The  purply  tone  of  the 
photograph  is  very  soft  and  soothing  to  the 
eye,  and  the  lucid  sunny  transparency  of  the 
middle  tint  is  a  study  for  a  painter.  There  is 
exquisite  finish  and  work,  too,  about  the  plaited 
breastplate  of  John  Anderson's  smock-frock, 
as  well  as  about  the  little  quilled  plaits  and 
foldings  that  run  like  armlets  round  the  wrists. 
The  veined  hands  are  beautifully  given ;  and, 
indeed,  the  whole  thing  is  a  triumph  of  photo- 
graphic arrangement  and  manipulation." — 
Athediceum. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr.  Fry  informs  us  that  he  purchased  Mr.  Fox 
Talbot's  'Pencil  of  Nature'  on  its  coming  oat»  but 


that  be  never  had  the  nLeasore  of  seeing  the  'Sua 
Pictures  in  Scotland,'  and  was  in  ignorance  that  each 
a  work  had  been  published. 

A.  C. — ^We  have  never  seen  the  dark  tent,  and  am- 
not  adrise  you  as  to  which  is  the  belter. 

60  Bridge  Street,  Birkenhead. 
July  27.  1830. 

Dear  Sir, — I   observe  in  jour  Notices  to  Com- 

rndents  that  you  were  ignorant  of  the  existence  d 
Exchange  Club  as  per  witliin  memoranda.  Vft 
have  exchanged  upwards  of  600  pictures,  hot,  I  miui 
confess,  members  hare  not  sent  me  any  for  a  twelve 
month ;  so  the  principle  of  periodical  exchanges  has 
been  abandoned,  and  I  exchange  whenever  any  fifi^ 
ones  come  in,  as  I  have  a  good  many  on  hand,  sod 
some  very^fine  ones.  I  am  not  particular  abont  tbe 
2a.  Qd^  as  long  as  stamps  are  sent  to  cover  the  return- 
postage  ;  and,  for  my  trouble  in  the  matter,  the  f>!^ 
producers  must  be  content  to  be  satisfied  with  mj  o«ii 
exchanges  for  some  of  their  productions,  tkou^ih  I 
think  on  an  average,  even  in  uiis  way,  tJiere  has  ix^ 
been  ii^justioe. 

CuRiSTOPHER  Bell 

Committee. 

CiiRiBTOPHSR  Bell,  Esq.,  60  Bridge  Street,  Birken- 
head. 

Charles  Coret,  Esq.,  5  Slater  Street,  Liverpool 
G.  R.  Beret,  Birkenhead. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

OP  THE 

LIVERPOOL    AND    NATIONAL    PHOTO- 
GRAPraC  EXCHANGE  CLUB. 

Associated/or  the  purpose  of  receivina  and  exchangi^'^ 
Photographs  between  its  Members. 

Those  only  to  be  considered  members  who  shall  in- 
timate their  mtention  in  writing  to  the  Seoretaty.  w^i 
at  tlie  same  time  transmit  a  subscription  of  "2^.  ^• 
in  postage  stamps,  to  cover  the  expense  of  printiiv 
anci  transmission  of  rules,  &c. 

The  photographs  for  exchange  to  be  transmitted  per 
post  prepaid  to  the  Secretary,  not  mounted  on  card- 
boarcf,  but  rolled  round  a  tliin,  light,  (if  possible)  hol- 
low rod,  and  an  amount  of  stamps  enclosed  to  pwysj 
return  postage.  The  Committee  would  suggest  tbt 
each  member  have  his  or  her  name  ana  ^^^^ 
legibly  written  on  the  rod,  so  that  trouble  ni«v  ^ 
saved  to  the  Committee  when  they  make  up  the  ex- 
changes. 

Tbe  Committee  will  endeavour  to  allot  to  each  mem- 
ber photographs  of  an  equal  quality  to  those  ti»«^ 
mitt<Ml,  and  a  register  will  be  kept  in  which  will  w 
entered  the  number,  subjects,  name  and  ^^'^^ 
each  sender,  and  the  name  of  subjects  exchange 
Therefore  it  is  requested  that  the  name  of  the  pho^j 
grapher  and  the  subject  of  the  picture  be  attarwv 
firmly  to  each  picture. 

The  exchange  will  be  effected  once  a  month,  or  *^ 
cording  to  the  number  of  pictures  in  the  hands  of  ""' 
Committee. 

If  any  extraordinarily  fine  or  large  piw)f8  be  Jj" 
for  which  no  equivalents  may  be  found,  notice  ^ , 
given  and  attention  called  to  the  subject  through  jJJ 
medium  of  Uie  London  and  Livwpool  Phofe^P™ 
Journals.  C.  3%^^ 

Those  correspondents  who  have  not  already  *^*"^ 
plied  to  by  Post  shall  receive  due  attention  in  our  nex*- 

All  Communications  for  the  Journal  should  ht  •J* 
dressed  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Publishers',  Mestfs.  Ta^w' 
and  Francis,  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street,  RC 
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JPhoiogalvanography,  or  Natiur^s  Engraving. 
By  Herr  Paul  Pjkstsch. 
Wrra  the  present  Number  of  this  Joumal  we 
present  our  readers  with  the  copy  of  a  photo- 
graph, taken  from  life  by  Mr.  0.  G.  Bejiander, 
and  printed  with  ordinary  printers'  ink  from  a 
copper  plate  executed  by  the  above-named 
process.  The  same  is  a  combination  of  a  pho- 
tographic process  with  the  electrotype ;  and  a 
description  of  it  has  been  given  in  Nos.  75 
&  76  of  this  Joumal.  We  will  therefore  here 
only  repeat  the  general  outlines  of  it,  and  enter 
presently  into  a  few  details  concerning  the 
peculiarities  of  the  little  plate  before  our 
readers. 

A  mixture  of  gelatine  and  photogenic  che- 
micals is  spread  on  a  levelled  clean  plate  of 
glass,  and  dried.     The  transparent  original  is 
placed  on  the  stiriace  of  this  dried  coating, 
fixed  in  an  ordinary  copying-frame,  and  in  this 
mode  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  light. 
After   sufficient  exposure — ^known   by  expe- 
rience—-the  plate  is  taken  from  the  frame,  the 
original  separated  (not  damaged  at  all),  and  we 
perceive  now  the  image  photographically  re- 
produced on  the  coating  of  the  glass  plate ;  it 
is,  in  fiaet,  a  kind  of  weak  negative,  because  the 
light  has  acted  upon  the  coating  more  or  less, 
or  not  at  all,  corresponding  to  the  portions  of 
lights  and  shadows  in  the  transparent  original. 
Such  a  picture  would  be  of  no  use  for  printing 
with  ordinary  printers'  ink,  because  for  this 
purpose  we  want  either  a  raised  or  intaglio 
sur&ce.    Therefore  the  coated  glass  plate  with 
the  photographic  picture  thereon  is  brought 
into  a  bath,  where  the  picture  is  almost  instan- 
taneouidy  developed  in  a  brighter  colour,  and 
becomes  raised  in  a  brilliant  granulation,  cor- 
lespondiiig  exactly  to  the  shadowy  portions  of 
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the  picture:  that  is  to  say,  all  the  parts  of 
the  picture  (the  blacks  and  shadows  of  the  ori- 
ginal) where  the  light  has  not  acted  upon,  or 
very  little  influence,  used  swellf  become  granu- 
lated and  raised ;  while  all  the  parts  of  the  pic- 
ture where  the  light  hcis  acted  upon  (the  wlutes 
and  lights  of  the  original),  are  darkened  and 
hardened,  and  remain  unattacked,  or  very  little 
attacked,  by  the  solution  of  the  bath. 

This  beautifdl  granulation,  so  necessary  for 
any  printing-purpose,  is  a  peculiar  advantage 
of  this  process,  and  can  be  regulated  partly  by 
the  mode  of  making  the  coating  thinner  or 
thicker,  and  partly  by  shortening  or  prolonging 
the  time  of  exposure;  the  colour  and  trans* 
parency  of  the  original  have  also  some  influence 
in  the  production  of  these  granula. 

The  nature  of  the  formation  of  them  has  not 
been  scientiflcally  investigated ;  but  it  seems 
quite  certain  that  bichromate  of  potass  alone, 
mixed  with  gelatine,  cannot  produce  them. 
This  has  been  perceived  by  some  distinguished 
investigators  in  England  and  in  Prance ;  and 
they  have  been  obliged,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  necessary  granulation,  to  apply 
artificial  means.  They  have  used  either  the 
aqua-tint  ground,  so  well  known  ip  copper- 
plate engravers,  and  consisting  of  a  resinous 
substance,  spread  over  the  surface  and  melted 
by  gentle  heat,  or  they  have  produced  these 
granula  photographically  by  a  kind  of  screen, 
or  second  original.  Therefore  I  can  only  re- 
peat that  the  bichromate  of  potass  is  not  capa- 
ble of  producing  this  necessary  desideratum. 

Having  obtained  by  means  of  photograph 
the  picture  on  the  coating  of  the  glass  plate— 
and  which  is  not  only  visible  to  the  eye,  ba 
alto  raised  and  perceptible  to  the  touch,  repre- 
senting, in  fact,  the  reverse  of  an  intaglio  print- 
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ing-plate, — the  remainiiig  portions  of  the  pro- 
cess are  merely  mechanical,  although  they 
require  some  care  and  experience.  A  mould 
is  taken  from  the  picture,  consisting  of  a  mix- 
ture of  gutta  percha  with  oil,  and  some  greasy 
and  resinous  substances.  The  sur£su3c  of  this 
mould  is  then  made  conducting  to  clectiicity, 
and  brought  into  the  electrotype  apparatus  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  copy  in  a  firm  and 
solid  sheet  of  copper.  The  picture  on  the  coated 
glass  plate  being  raised,  tiic  mould  is  conse- 
quently sunk,  and  this  first  copy  in  copper 
appears  therefore  raised  again.  For  this  reason 
it  is  necessary  to  copy  by  electrotype  this 
first  copper  plate,  called  the  matrix,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  ultimately  the  intaglio 
copper  plate  to  print  from. 

To  some  of  our  readers,  less  experienced  in 
the  printing  arts  and  in  technical  pursuits,  this 
mode  may  appear  perhaps  tedious  or  uncertain. 
However,  this  is  not  iiie  case,  as  many  will 
understand  who  are  obliged  constantly  to  use 
similar  processes — ^for  instance,  for  multiply- 
ing engraved  steel  plates  for  illustration  of 
books  and  newspapers,  or  for  bank-notes,  share- 
scrips,  &c.  As  a  test  of  what  can  be  done  by 
the  process  of  moulding  and  electrotyping,  and 
as  a  triumph  of  the  printing  arts,  I  possess  a 
specimen  of  some  parts  of  plants,  printed  with 
ordinary  printers' ink  from  an  electrotypcd  plate, 
executed  by  the  nature-printing  process.  The 
beauty  of  the  print  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
means  of  a  magnifying-glass ;  the  naked  eye 
cannot  perceive  it;  and  many  people  woidd 
scarcely  believe  that  such  perfect  and  minute 
representation  of  nature  can  be  printed. 

From  engraved  copper  plates  we  can  make 
direct  copies  by  the  electrotype;  but  it  is 
well  known  that  iron  and  steel  cannot  be 
placed  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper ; 
cyanide  of  copper  does  not  answer  so  well  in 
the  electrotype  process,  and  a  deposit  of  silver 
is  rather  expensive;  therefore  moulds  of  a 
mixture  of  gutta  percha  are  generally  taken 
from  those  plates.  Formerly  plumbago  was 
chiefly  used  for  making  them  conducting ;  and 
although  this  substance  is  still  used  in  many 
instances  with  great  advantage,  nevertheless 
for  moulds  of  very  fine  and  subtle  designs  it 
has  been  found  that  a  film  of  reduced  silver  is 
undoubtedly  preferable,  especially  since  the 
mode  of  applying  this  film  of  silver  and  re- 
ducing the  same  has  been  unproved. 

Having  given  a  general  outline  of  the  pro- 
cess, we  will  proceed  now  to  the  peculiarities 
of  the  small  plate,  copies  of  which  are  pre- 
sented with  the  present  Number.  The  photo- 
graphic original  is  taken  by  the  well-known 
and  distinguished  photographer,  Mr.  0.  G. 
Rejlander  of  Wolverhampton.    The  scene  and 
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representation  is  thoroughly  English ;  fami- 
liar faces  and  homely-looking  personages  are 
before  our  eyes;  and  if  the  conception  and 
arrangement  of  the  figures  do  not  express  a 
heroic,  romantic,  or  poetic  action,  still  I  think 
many  people  will  not  be  dissatisfied  by  look- 
ing thereon.  The  maid  is  not  so  pretty 
as  the  servant-girl  in  the  print,  ^*  Please, 
sherry,  sir?"  The  man  on  the  right  hand  is 
executing  the  privilege  of  every  Englishman, 
'<  to  grumble,  and  to  pay;'*  but  he  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  generosity  of  a  man  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  is  searching  in  his  pocket  for  some 
money,  crying,  "  I  pays."  The  phlegmatic 
and  composed  features  of  the  one  are  contrasted 
with  the  expression  of  the  other ;  and  although 
the  latter  is  only  dad  in  the  costume  of  a  com- 
mon wa3rfiBLrer,  still  his  head  possesses  a  form 
fit  to  be  put  on  the  shoulders  of  a  *'  Roman 
warrior." 

The  photograph  as  weU  as  the  copper  plate 
have  not  been  executed  expressly  for  this  pur- 
pose and  for  this  Journal ;  both  of  them  were 
executed  a  few  years  ago ;  therefore  this  spe- 
cimen does  not  represent  &  perfect  specimen  of 
the  art  of  "  Nature's  Engraving."  It  wiU  onlr 
direct  the  attention  of  the  public  again  to  this 
mode  of  making  photography  popular ;  of  bring- 
ing her  productions  to  every  house,  every  cot- 
tage, and  perhaps  to  every  library ;  of  making 
photographic  pictures  lasting  and  durable  for 
centuries,  and  raising  the  photograper  to  the 
rank  of  an  author.  I  am  of  opinion  that  **  Na- 
ture's Engraving"  has  been  treated  somewhat 
harshly — ^not  by  the  public,  but  by  certain  per- 
sons who  lay  claim  to  an  exclusive  right  to 
provide  the  people  with  photographs :  but  I 
still  trust  to  the  good  sense  and  discriminatioii 
of  an  impartial  public.  I  stLLl  consider  Eng- 
land as  especially  fit  for  carrying  out  such 
an  important  enterprise,  although  France 
has  taken  the  lead  in  stimulating  the 
exertions  of  individuals  in  this  direction. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  Due  de  Luyncs  has 
offered,  besides  the  prize  for  the  best  mode  of 
producing  durable  positives  by  means  of  photo- 
graphy, another  prize  for  tie  best  mode  ot 
multiplying  photographs  by  any  method  of 
printing  with  ordinary  printers'  ink.  Most 
probably  in  a  few  months  the  public  will  be 
informed  of  the  results  of  this  decision ;  but 
although  nobody  can  know  exactly  who  ynil  be 
at  the  head  of  the  competitors,  still  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  England  will  have  its  due  share  of 
representatives  amongst  the  competitors  re- 
warded. 

This  method  of  "  Nature's  Engraving  "  is  not 
in  its  infancy,  although  it  may  still  be  improved 
to  a  great  extent.  More  tiian  two  hundred 
copper  plates  of  various   sizes,  representing 
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objects  of  all  branches  of  art,  have  been  exe- 
cuted— landscapes,  architecture,  figures,  por- 
traits, taken  from  Nature,  imitations  of  ancient 
and  modem  drawings  with  chalk,  pencU,  pen 
and  ink,  copies  of  etchings,  &c.  Any  person 
who  is  particularly  interested  therein  can  see 
impressions  from  these  plates  at  my  house,  as 
also  the  various  stages  of  the  process  itself,  and 
some  impressions  from  plates  absolutely  un- 
touched. 

And  now  a  few  words  regarding  the  touching 
of  the  plates.  It  has  been  referred  to,  in  detri- 
ment of  the  method,  that  some  of  the  plates 
hare  required,  and  have  been  Umched  up,  as  it 
is  technically  termed,  by  an  engraver.  This  is 
true,  but  only  to  a  very  small  extent,  such  as 
the  correction  of  faults  and  imperfections 
during  the  process,  or  in  those  parts  where  de- 
ficiencies exist  in  the  original  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  pleasing  picture, — ^for  instance,  in  the 
sky,  or  when  the  foliage  has  been  moved,  or 
some  portions  in  the  foreground  are  not  sharp 
enough,  or  where  the  whites  and  blacks  show 
too  much  contrast,  «fec.  I  can  confidently  assert 
that  the  real  beauty  in  these  plates  does  not 
consist  in  those  parts  which  have  been  added 
or  done  by  the  engraver.  Truth  and  faithful- 
nes-^  are  still  perfectly  preserved;  and  they 
always  foi-m  the  peculiar  superiority  of  the 
plates  executed  by  this  process,  in  addition  to 
the  brilliancy  of  details,  which  cannot  be  ac- 
complished by  human  hand. 

Some  months  ago  I  published,  in  a  contem- 
porary periodical,  one  of  my  plates  printed 
from  stone ;  that  is  to  say,  an  impression  from 
one  of  my  copper  plates,  executed  with  a 
peculiar  sort  of  ink,  was  transferred  to  stone, 
and  the  copies,  a  few  thousands  in  number, 
were  printed  by  the  common  lithographic 
process.  It  is  obvious  that  by  these  means 
the  original  copper  plate  remains  in  a  perfect 
condition,  and  any  number  of  impressions  can 
be  executed  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  In  many 
instances  this  mode  of  printing  answers  per- 
fectly well,  and  the  more  so,  as  there  can  be 
added  some  tints  to  the  plate,  either  uniform 
or  variously  coloured,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  picture  more  or  less  improved.  Some  of 
the  pictures,  however,  especially  whore  there 
are  many  blacks,  or  chiaroscuros,  do  not 
look  so  well  from  a  transfer  on  stone — they 
lose  some  of  the  details  in  the  dark  portions. 
The  present  plate  is  printed  from  the  original 
copper  plate ;  but,  some  thousands  of  copies 
^ing  required,  this  copper  plate  would  not 
have  been  able  to  stand  the  required  number 
of  impressions.  It  would  have  been  easy 
enough  to  produce,  by  means  of  the  electrp- 
type  process,  several  plates,  and  to  print  from 
each  plate  only  a  certain  number;  but  this 


mode  would  have  increased  the  expenses  of  the 
publication.  We  have  taken,  therefore,  ad- 
vantage of  the  kind  offer  of  M.  Joubert,  the 
inventor  of  the  "  Aci^rage,"  or  the  mode  of 
coating  the  surface  of  any  engraved  plate  with 
iron.  The  copies  before  our  readers  are  all 
printed  from  one  and  the  same  copper  plate, 
coated  with  iron  by  M.  Joubert.  A  subse- 
quent article,  written  by  the  inventor,  will 
more  fuUy  explain  the  modus  operandi  of  this 
process  and  its  advantages. 

Impressions  of  this  plate  on  India-paper 
would  have  been  far  superior ;  however,  we 
trust  to  the  kindness  of  our  readers,  consider- 
ing that  this  is  one  of  the  first  experiments  to 
apply  this  mode  of  engraving  to  the  publishing 
of  a  photographic  picture,  printed  with  ordi- 
nary printers'  ink,  in  considerable  number,  and 
at  moderate  expense. 

The  Council  of  Hie  Photographic  Society,  in 
proposing  to  print  in  the  Journal  ahstrcLCts  of 
papers  read  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings,  or  in 
giving  the  papers  at  length,  do  not  thereby 
adept  tJie  views  or  opinions  of  the  authors. 

No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous  commu/ni" 
cations.  Whatever  is  intended  for  insertion 
must  be  authenticated  by  the  name  and  ad^ 
dress  of  the  writer;  not  necessarily  forpub^ 
lication,  but  as  a  gttarantee  of  his  good  faith. 

The  sam£  proviso  extends  to  communications  to 
tlve  Editor.  

On  a  Method  of  rendering  engraved  Copper^ 
Plates  capable  of  producing  a  greatly  "in- 
creased number  of  impressions.  By  F.  Jou- 
BEHT,  Esq. 

TuE  art  of  representing  objects  by  means  of 
outlines  cut  into  solid  stone  or  metal,  appears 
to  have  been  practised  from  the  remotest  an- 
tiquity ;  the  Nineveh  inscriptions  recently 
brought  to  light,  the  numerous  monuments 
left  by  the  Egyptians,  their  vases  of  gold  and 
other  metals,  covered  as  they  are  with  a  variety 
of  inscriptions  and  designs  cut  in  deep  inta- 
glios, sufficiently  prove  the  fact. 

We  have  also  the  positive  knowledge  that 
precious  metals,  even  steel,  were  frequently 
engraved  upon  by  the  Arabs,  long  before  their 
civilization  penetrated  into  Europe :  their  arms 
especially,  and  many  splendid  pieces  of  armour 
bearing  elaborately-cut  designs  and  ornaments, 
are  evidence  of  this.  The  Greeks,  and  in  ^fter 
times  the  Romans,  practised  the  art  of  engrav- 
ing on  stone  and  metal  extensively.  Gem  or 
precious-stone  engraving,  to  the  origin  of  which 
it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  period,  was  cultivated 
by  the  Eomans  with  a  degree  of  perfection 
which  has  never  been  surpassed. 
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ing-plate, — the  remaming  portions  of  the  pro- 
cess are  merely  meclianical,  although  they 
require  some  care  and  experience.  A  mould 
is  taken  from  the  picture,  consisting  of  a  mix- 
ture of  gutta  percha  with  oil,  and  some  greasy 
and  resinous  substances.  The  sur£Eico  of  this 
mould  is  then  made  conducting  to  electiicity, 
and  brought  into  the  electrotype  apparatus  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  copy  in  a  firm  and 
solid  sheet  of  copper.  The  picture  on  the  coated 
glass  plate  being  raised,  the  mould  is  conse- 
quently sunk,  and  this  first  copy  in  copper 
appears  therefore  raised  again.  For  this  reason 
it  is  necessary  to  copy  by  electrotype  this 
first  copper  plate,  called  the  matrix,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  ultimately  the  intaglio 
copper  plate  to  print  from. 

To  some  of  our  readers,  less  experienced  in 
the  printing  arts  and  in  technical  pursuits,  this 
mode  may  appear  perhaps  tedious  or  uncertain. 
However,  this  is  not  the  case,  as  many  will 
understand  who  are  obliged  constantly  to  use 
similar  processes — ^for  instance,  for  multiply- 
ing engraved  steel  plates  for  illustration  of 
books  and  newspapers,  or  for  bank-notes,  share- 
scrips,  &c.  As  a  test  of  what  can  be  done  by 
the  process  of  moulding  and  electrotyping,  and 
as  a  triumph  of  the  printing  arts,  I  possess  a 
specimen  of  some  parts  of  plants,  printed  with 
ordinary  printers' ink  from  an  electrotypcd  plate, 
executed  by  the  nature-printing  process.  The 
beauty  of  the  print  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
means  of  a  magnifying-glass ;  the  naked  eye 
cannot  perceive  it;  and  many  people  woidd 
scarcely  believe  that  such  perfect  and  minute 
representation  of  nature  can  be  printed. 

From  engraved  copper  plates  we  can  make 
direct  copies  by  the  electrotype;  but  it  is 
well  known  that  iron  and  steel  cannot  be 
placed  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper ; 
cyanide  of  copper  does  not  answer  so  well  in 
the  electrotype  process,  and  a  deposit  of  silver 
is  rather  expensive;  therefore  moulds  of  a 
mixture  of  gutta  percha  are  generally  taken 
from  those  plates.  Formerly  plumbago  was 
chiefiy  used  for  making  them  conducting ;  and 
although  this  substance  is  still  used  in  many 
instances  with  great  advantage,  nevertheless 
for  moulds  of  very  fine  and  subtle  designs  it 
has  been  found  that  a  film  of  reduced  silver  is 
undoubtedly  preferable,  especially  since  the 
mode  of  applying  this  film  of  silver  and  re- 
ducing the  same  has  been  improved. 

Having  given  a  general  outline  of  the  pro- 
C^BBS,  we  will  proceed  now  to  the  peculiarities 
of  the  small  plate,  copies  of  which  are  pre- 
sented with  the  present  Number.  The  photo- 
graphic original  is  taken  by  the  well-known 
and  distinguished  photographer,  Mr.  0.  G, 
Rejlander  of  Wolverhampton.    The  scene  and 


representation  is  thoroughly  English;  fami- 
liar faces  and  homely-looking  personages  are 
before  our  eyes;  and  if  the  conception  and 
arrangement  of  the  figures  do  not  express  a 
heroic,  romantic,  or  poetic  action,  still  1  think 
many  people  will  not  be  dissatisfied  by  look- 
ing thereon.  The  maid  is  not  so  pretty 
as  the  servant-girl  in  the  prints  "  Please, 
sherry,  sir? ''  The  man  on  the  right  hand  is 
executing  the  privilege  of  every  Englishnian, 
"  to  grumble,  and  to  pay;"  but  he  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  generosity  of  a  man  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  is  searching  in  his  pocket  for  some 
money,  crying,  "  I  pays."  The  phlegmatic 
and  composed  features  of  the  one  are  contrasted 
with  the  expression  of  the  other ;  and  althoos^ 
the  latter  is  only  clad  in  the  costume  of  a  com- 
mon wayfarer,  still  his  head  possesses  a  form 
fit  to  be  put  on  the  shoulders  of  a  '<  Boman 
warrior." 

The  photograph  as  well  as  the  copper  plate 
have  not  been  executed  expressly  for  this  pur- 
pose and  for  this  Journal ;  both  of  them  were 
executed  a  few  years  ago ;  therefore  this  spe- 
cimen does  not  represent  &  perfect  specimen  of 
the  art  of  "  Nature's  Engraving."  It  will  onlr 
direct  the  attention  of  the  public  again  to  thb 
mode  of  making  photography  popular ;  of  bring- 
ing her  productions  to  every  house,  every  cot- 
tage, and  perhaps  to  every  library ;  of  making 
photographic  pictures  lasting  and  durable  for 
centuries,  and  raising  the  photograper  to  ih^ 
rank  of  an  author.  I  am  of  opinion  that  ^^  Na- 
ture's Engraving"  has  been  treated  somewhat 
harshly — ^not  by  the  public,  but  by  certain  per- 
sons who  lay  claim  to  an  exclusive  right  ta 
provide  the  people  with  photographs :  but  I 
still  trust  to  the  good  sense  and  discriminatioii 
of  an  impartial  public.  I  still  consider  Eng- 
land as  especially  fit  for  carrying  out  such 
an  important  enterprise,  although  Frantt* 
has  taken  the  lead  in  stimulating  the 
exertions  of  individuals  in  this  direction. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  Due  de  Luyncs  ha> 
offered,  besides  the  prize  for  the  best  mode  of 
producing  durable  positives  by  means  of  photo- 
graphy, another  prize  for  the  best  mode  ot 
multiplying  photographs  by  any  method  o* 
printing  with  ordinary'  printera'  ink.  Most 
probably  in  a  few  months  the  public  will  he 
informed  of  the  results  of  this  decision ;  but 
although  nobody  can  know  exactly  who  will  be 
at  the  head  of  the  competitors,  still  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  England  will  have  its  due  share  of 
representatives  amongst  the  competitors  re- 
warded. 

This  method  of  "  Nature's  Engraving  "  is  not 
in  its  infancy,  although  it  may  still  be  improved 
to  a  great  extent.  More  than  two  hundrea 
copper  plates  of  various   sizes,  representuio 
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objects  of  all  branches  of  art,  have  been  exe- 
cuted— ^landscapes,  architecture,  figures,  por- 
traits, taken  from  Nature,  imitations  of  ancient 
and  modem  drawings  with  chalk,  pencil,  pen 
and  ink,  copies  of  etchings,  <jbc.  Any  person 
who  is  particularly  interested  therein  can  see 
impressions  from  those  plates  at  my  house,  as 
also  the  various  stages  of  the  process  itself,  and 
some  impressions  from  plates  absolutely  un- 
tmiched. 

And  now  a  few  words  regarding  the  touching 
of  the  plates.  It  has  been  referred  to,  in  detri- 
ment of  the  method,  that  some  of  the  plates 
have  required,  and  have  been  touched  t^p,  as  it 
Is  technically  termed,  by  an  engraver.  This  is 
true,  but  only  to  a  very  small  extent,  such  as 
the  correction  of  faults  and  imperfections 
during  the  process,  or  in  those  parts  w^here  de- 
ficiencies exist  in  the  original  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  pleasing  picture, — ^for  instance,  in  the 
sky,  or  when  lie  foliage  has  been  moved,  or 
some  portions  in  the  foreground  are  not  sharp 
enough,  or  where  the  whites  and  blacks  show 
too  much  contrast,  «fec.  I  can  confidently  assert 
that  the  real  beauty  in  these  plates  does  not 
consist  in  those  parts  which  have  been  added 
or  done  by  the  engraver.  Truth  and  faithful- 
ness are  still  perfectly  preserved;  and  they 
always  form  the  peculiar  superiority  of  the 
platG:5  executed  by  this  process,  in  addition  to 
the  brilliancy  of  details,  which  cannot  be  ac- 
complished by  human  hand. 

Some  months  ago  I  published,  in  a  contem- 
porary periodical,  one  of  my  plates  printed 
from  stone  ;  that  is  to  say,  an  impression  from 
one  of  my  copper  plates,  executed  with  a 
peculiar  sort  of  ink,  was  b*ansferred  to  stone, 
and  the  copies,  a  few  thousands  in  number, 
were  printed  by  the  common  lithographic 
process.  It  is  obvious  that  by  these  means 
the  original  copper  plate  remains  in  a  perfect 
condition,  and  any  number  of  impressions  can 
be  executed  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  In  many 
instances  this  mode  of  printing  answers  per- 
fectly wcU,  and  the  more  so,  as  there  can  be 
added  some  tints  to  the  plate,  either  uniform 
or  variously  coloured,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  picture  more  or  less  improved.  Some  of 
the  pictures,  however,  especially  where  there 
are  many  blacks,  or  chiaroscuros,  do  not 
look  so  well  from  a  transfer  on  stone — they 
lose  some  of  the  details  in  the  dark  portions. 
The  present  plate  is  printed  from  the  original 
copper  plate ;  but,  some  thousands  of  copies 
being  required,  this  copper  plate  would  not 
have  been  able  to  stand  the  required  number 
^f  inipressions.  It  would  have  been  easy 
enough  to  produce,  by  means  of  the  electrp- 
vpe  process,  several  plates,  and  to  print  from 
^ch  plate  only  a  certain  number;  but  this 


mode  would  have  increased  the  expenses  of  the 
publication.  We  have  taken,  therefore,  ad- 
vantage of  the  kind  offer  of  M.  Joubert,  the 
inventor  of  the  "  Acierage,"  or  the  mode  of 
coating  the  surface  of  any  engraved  plate  with 
iron.  The  copies  before  our  readers  are  all 
printed  from  one  and  the  same  copper  plate, 
coated  with  iron  by  M.  Joubert.  A  subse- 
quent article,  written  by  the  inventor,  will 
more  fuUy  explain  the  modus  operandi  of  this 
process  and  its  advantages. 

Impressions  of  this  plate  on  India-paper 
would  have  been  far  superior ;  howevet,  we 
trust  to  the  kindness  of  our  readers,  consider- 
ing that  this  is  one  of  the  first  experiments  to 
apply  this  mode  of  engraving  to  the  publishing 
of  a  photographic  picture,  printed  with  ordi- 
nary printers'  ink,  in  considerable  number,  and 
at  moderate  expense. 

The  Council  of  the  Photographic  Society,  in 
proposing  to  print  in  the  Journal  abstracts  of 
papers  read  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings,  or  in 
giving  the  papers  at  length,  do  not  thereby 
adopt  the  views  or  opinions  of  the  authors. 

No  notice  can  he  taken  of  anonymous  communi-' 
cations.  Whatever  is  intended  for  insertion 
must  he  authenticated  hy  the  name  and  ad^ 
dress  of  the  writer;  not  necessarily  forpub- 
lication,  hut  as  a  guarantee  of  his  good  faith. 

The  same  proviso  extends  to  communications  to 
tlve  Editor.  

On  a  Method  of  rendering  engraved  Copper^ 
Plates  capable  of  producing  a  greatly-in" 
creased  number  of  impressions.  By  F.  Jou- 
BEBT,  Esq. 

The  art  of  representing  objects  by  means  of 
outlines  cut  into  solid  stone  or  metal,  appears 
to  have  been  practised  from  the  remotest  an- 
tiquity; the  Nineveh  inscriptions  recently 
brought  to  light,  the  numerous  monumento 
left  by  the  Egyptians,  their  vases  of  gold  and 
other  metals,  covered  as  they  are  with  a  variety 
of  inscriptions  and  designs  cut  in  deep  inta- 
glios, sufficientiy  prove  the  fact. 

We  have  also  the  positive  knowledge  that 
precious  metals,  even  steel,  were  frequently 
engraved  upon  by  the  Arabs,  long  before  their 
civilization  penetrated  into  Europe :  their  arms 
especially,  and  many  splendid  pieces  of  armour 
bearing  elaborately-cut  designs  and  ornaments, 
are  evidence  of  this.  The  Greeks,  and  in  after 
times  the  Eomans,  practised  the  art  of  engrav- 
ing on  stone  and  metal  extensively.  Gem  or 
precious-stone  engraving,  to  the  origin  of  which 
it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  period,  was  cultivated 
by  the  Bomans  with  a  degree  of  perfection 
which  has  never  been  surpa^ed. 
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to  protect  it  from  wear  while  printing,  but  it 
is  only  lately  that  this  important  object  has 
been  attained. 

In  March  last,  my  friend  M.  Jacquin,  of 
Paris,  took  out  a  patent  in  this  country  for  a 
method  of  coating  plates  with  iron,  which  had 
already  been  successfully  applied  in  France, 
and  of  which  the  merit  is  duo  to  my  friend 
M.  Henri  Gamier,  of  Paris. 
.  I  have  myself  had  the  advantage  of  co- 
operating with  M.  Gamier  in  the  development 
of  the  invention,  the  principles  of  which  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  describe. 

If  the  two  wires  of  a  galvanic  battery  be 
plunged  separately  into  a  solution  of  iron, 
having  ammonia  for  its  basis,  the  wire  of  the 
positive  pole  is  immediately  acted  upon,  while 
that  of  the  negatrve  pole  receives  a  deposit  of 
the  metal  of  the  solution ;  this  is  the  principle 
of  the  process  which  we  have  named  "  acier- 
age." 

The  operation  takes  place  in  this  way : — By 
placing  at  the  positive  pole  a  plate  or  sheet  of 
iron,  and  immersing  it  in  a  proper  iron  solu- 
tion, the  metal  will  be  dissolved  under  the 
action  of  the  battery,  and  will  form  hydro- 
chlorate  of  iron,  which,  being  combined  with 
the  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  of  the  solution, 
will  become  a  bichloride  of  ammonia  and  iron. 
If  a  copper  plate  be  placed  at  the  opposite  pole 
and  likewise  immersed,  the  solution  being  pro- 
perly saturated,  a  deposit  of  iron,  bright  and 
perfectly  smooth,  is  thrown  upon  the  copper 
plate,  from  this  principle : — 

Water  being  composed  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen ; 

Sal  ammoniac  being  composed  of — 

1st.  Hydrochloric  acid,  containing  chlorine 
and  hydrogen ; 

2nd.  Ammonia,  containing  hydrogen,  nitro- 
gen, and  oxygen ; 

The  water  ia  decomposed  under  the  galvanic 
action,  and  the  oxygen  fixes  itself  on  the  iron 
plate,  forming  an  oxide  of  iron;  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  the  solution  acting  upon  this 
oxide  forms  a  hvdrochlorate  of  iron,  whilst  the 
hydrogen  precipitates  itself  upon  the  plate  of 
the  negative  pole,  and,  unable  to  combine  with 
it,  comes  up  to  the  surface  of  the  solution  in 
bubbles. 

My  invention  has  for  its  object  cei'tain  means 
of  preparing  printing  surfaces,  whether  for  in- 
taglio or  suiface  printing,  so  as  to  give  them 
the  property  of  yielding  a  considerably  greater 
number  of  impressions  than  they  are  capable 
of  doing  in  their  ordinary  or  natural  state. 
And  the  invention  consists  in  covering  the 
printing  surfaces,  whether  intaglio  or  relief, 
and  whether  of  copx>er  or  other  soft  metal, 
with  a  very  thin  and  imiform  coating  of  iron, 


by  means  of  electro-metallurgical  processes. 
The  invention  is  applicable  whether  the  device 
to  be  printed  from  be  produced  by  engraving 
by  hand,  or  by  machinery,  or  by  chemical 
means,  and  whether  the  surface  printed  from 
be  the  original  or  an  electrotype  surface  pro- 
duced therefrom.  I  would  remark  that  I  am 
aware  that  it  has  been  before  proposed  to  coat 
type  and  stereotypes  with  a  coating  of  copper, 
to  enable  their  surfaces  to  print  a  larger  num- 
ber of  impressions  than  they  otherwise  would 
do;  I  therefore  lay  no  claim  to  the  general 
application  of  a  coating  of  harder  metal  on  to 
the  surface  of  a  softer  one,  but  my  claim  to 
invention  is  confined  to  the  application  of  a 
coating  of  iron  by  means  of  electricity  on  to 
copper  and  other  metallic  printing  surfaces. 

In  carrying  out  the  invention  the  solutions 
of  iron  employed  may  be  varied,  and  such  is 
the  case  in  respect  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
galvanic  battery  or  other  source  of  electric 
currents  used;  I  do  not  therefore  limit  the 
invention  to  the  means  hereinafter  described, 
but  I  believe  they  will  be  found  to  be  the  best 
for  the  purpose. 

I  would  further  remark  that  it  is  important 
that  a  ferric  solution  should  be  employed  which 
will  not  dissolve  or  corrode  the  plate  intended 
to  be  coated ;  for  if  it  be  attempted  to  use  such 
a  solution,  though  the  iron  will  be  precipitated, 
it  will  not  only  be  in  a  non-coherent  state,  but 
the  engraved  surface  itself  will  be  liable  to  be 
attacked  and  injured.    It  may  also  be  remarked 
that  the  coating  of  iron  admits  of  being  removed 
from  a  printing  surface  of  copper  without  in- 
jury to  the  original  plate ;  hence  the  original 
plate  may,  aft«r  being  coated  and  used  for 
some  time,  have  the  worn  coating  removed, 
and  then  be  re-covered  with  an  iron  coating 
as  often  as  may  be  required;  and  if  care  is 
taken  to  remove  the  coating  of  iron  before  it 
has  been  entirely  worn  away,  the  engraved 
copper  or  other  plate  may  be  made  to  print  a 
vast  number  of  impressions,  and  yet  remain  m 
the  original  state  it  was  in  when  it  left  the 
hands  of  the  engraver,  or  was  otherwise  first 
produced ;  the  only  limit  appears  to  be  in  the 
gradual  change  which  takes  place  in  the  body 
of  the  printing  surface  by  the  compression  to 
which  it  is  subjected  in  the  process  of  printing. 
Heretofore,  in  respect  to  plates  engraved  id 
intaglio,  if  of  steel,  they  each  yield  on  the 
average  about  3000  impressions  without  re- 
touching ;  if  of  copper,  they  each'yield  on  an 
average  not  more  than  800  without  retouching ; 
whilst  electro  casts  of  copper  obtained  from 
the  originals  will  not  on  an  average  each  yield 
even  200  impressions  without  retouching;  ^ 
fact  such  printing  surfaces  are  so  easily  worB» 
that  after  the  first  100  or  150  impressions 
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there  is  a  considerable  deterioration  in  the 
quality  of  the  work  produced.  Therefore,  for 
the  supply  of  the  number  of  impressions  often 
required  by  art  associations  and  others,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  multiply  the  electro 
casts  very  considerably.  In  such  cases  the 
invention  is  applicable  with  considerable  ad- 
vantage; for  I  find  that  an  electro  plate  40  x  22 
inches  covered  or  coated  with  iron  has  yielded 
2000  impressions  without  its  being  necessary 
to  remove  and  renew  the  iron  coating,  there 
being  no  perceptible  difference  between  the 
first  and  last  impression^  the  work  on  the  plate 
appearing  not  to  have  suffered  in  the  slightest 
degree.  Hence  in  future,  by  the  application 
of  the  invention,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to 
multiply  electro  casts  to  such  an  extent  as 
may  be  necessary  to  ensure  the  production  of 
prints  or  impressions  with  the  requisite  speed 
on  paper^  calico,  or  other  fabrics.  At  the  same 
time  an  original  engraving  on  copper  would 
become^  when  treated  according  to  the  inven- 
tion, more  lasting  than  if  engraved  on  steel. 
Although  original  surfaces  engraved  in  rehef, 
and  also  electro  and  other  casts  taken  from 
them^  yield  a  considerably  greater  number  of 
impressions  than  those  I  have  mentioned  as 
obtained  from  plates  engraved  in  intaglio,  to 
which  the  invention  has  not  been  applied, 
nevertheless  the  invention  is  appHcable  with 
great  advantage  to  such  relief-printing  surfaces, 
whether  of  copper  or  other  soft  metal ;  for  if 
they  be  coated  with  iron  according  to  the  in- 
vention,  they  will  yield  almost  an  indefinite 
number  of  impressions,  provided  the  iron  sur- 
face be  renewed  as  often  as  may  be  necessary, 
and  the  printing  surfaces  be  again  re-coated. 

In  carrying  out  the  invention,  I  prefer  to 
use  that  modification  of  Grove's  battery  known 
as  Bonsen's ;  and  I  do  so  because  it  is  desirable 
to  have  what  Ib  called  an  intensity  arrangement. 
The  trough  I  use  for  containing  the  solution  of 
iron  in  which  the  engraved  printing  surface  is 
to  be  immersed  in  order  to  be  coated,  is  lined 
with  gutta-percha,  and  it  is  45  inches  long, 
22  inches  wide,  and  32  inches  deep.  In  pro- 
ceeding to  prepare  for  work,  the  trough, 
whether  of  the  size  above  mentioned  or  other- 
wise^ is  filled  with  water  in  combination  with 
hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  (sol  ammoniac),  in 
the  proportion  of  1000  lbs.  by  weight  of  water 
to  100  lbs.  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia.  A 
plate  of  sheet  iron,  nearly  as  long  and  as  deep 
as  the  trough,  is  attached  to  the  positive  pole 
of  the  battery  and  immersed  in  the  solution. 
Another  plate  of  sheet  iron,  about  half  the  size 
of  the  other,  is  attached  to  the  negative  pole 
of  the  battery,  and  immersed  in  the  solution ; 
and  when  the  solution  has  arrived  at  the  proper 
condition^  which  will  require  several  days^  the 


plate  of  iron  attached  to  the  negative  pole  is 
removed,  and  the  printing  surface  to  be  coated 
is  attached  to  such  pole,  and  then  immersed  in 
the  bath  till  tho  required  coating  of  iron  is 
obtained  thereto.  K^  on  immersing  the  copper 
plate  in  tho  solution,  it  be  not  immediately 
coated  with  a  bright  coating  of  iron  all  over, 
the  bath  is  not  in  a  proper  condition^  and  the 
copper  plate  is  to  be  removed  and  the  iron 
plate  attached  and  returned  into  the  solution. 
The  time  occupied  in  obtaining  a  proper  coating 
of  iron  to  a  printing  surface  varies  from  a 
variety  of  causes ;  but  a  workman,  after  some 
experience  and  by  careful  attentioui  will  readily 
know  when  to  remove  the  plate  from  the  solu- 
tion ;  and  it  is  desirable  to  state  that  a  eopper 
plate  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
bath  and  attached  to  the  negative  pole  of  the 
battery  after  the  bright  coating  of  iron  begins 
to  show  a  blackish  appearance  at  the  edges. 
Immediately  on  taking  a  copper  plate  from  the 
bath,  great  care  is  to  be  observed  in  washing 
off  tho  solution  from  all  parts ;  and  this  I  believe 
maybe  most  conveniently  done  by  causing  jeti 
of  water  forcibly  to  strike  against  all  parts  of 
the  surface.  The  plate  is  then  dried  and  washed 
with  spirits  of  turpentine,  when  it  is  ready  for 
being  printed  from  in  the  ordinaiy  manner. 

If  an  engraved  copper  plate  be  prepared  by 
this  process,  instead  of  a  oomparatively  limited 
number  of  impressions  being  obtained  and  tho 
plate  wearing  out  gradually,  a  very  large 
number  can  be  printed  off  without  any  sign  of 
wear  in  the  plate,  the  iron  coating  protecting 
it  effectually.  Tho  operation  of  coating  can  be 
repeated  as  many  times  as  required ;  so  that  an 
almost  imlimited  number  of  impressions  can  be 
obtained  from  one  plate,  and  that  a  copper  one. 

This  process  will  be  found  extremely  valu- 
able for  electrotype  plates,  and  also  for  photo- 
galvanic  plates,  since  they  can  be  so  protected 
as  to  acquire  the  durabihty  of  steel — and  more 
so,  for  a  steel  plate  wHl  require  repairing  from 
time  to  time ;  tbese  will  not,  but  simply  reooat^ 
ing  whenever  it  is  found  necessary.  By  these 
means  one  electro  copper  plate  has  yielded 
more  than  12,000  impressions,  and  was  found 
quite  unimpaired  when  examined  minutely. 

It  ia  easy  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
this  invention  as  appUed  to  artistic  or  line  en- 
graving more  especially;  for  a  copper  plate 
being  once  engraved,  if  submitted  to  the  acie- 
rage  process,  will  become  a  lasting  property, 
not  liable  to  deterioration  by  printing,  and  the 
public  may  expect  to  be  supplied  with  the  very 
best  impressions  at  a  more  moderate  charge ; 
whilst  to  the  numerous  branches  of  commercial 
engraving,  for  the  ceramic  manu&ctures  and 
others,  as  well  as  to  the  vast  number  of  old- 
engraved  copper  plates  existing  m  this  eountcy. 
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this  process  is  likely  to  confer  an  immense 
additional  value. 

I  need  not  say  that  copper  is  by  no  means 
the  only  metal  to  which  the  process  is  appli- 
cable, for  the  same  principle  will  be  found  to 
answer  in  the  case  of  other  soft  metals  used  for 
printing  purposes  ^  and  I  shall  only  add,  in 
conclusion,  that  although  the  principle  of  elec- 
trotyping  has  been  applied  up  to  ike  present 
date  in  a  variety  of  ways  since  it  was  organized 
by  Thomas  Spencer  in  1837,  this  is,  I  believe, 
the  first  time  that  an  attempt  has  been  suc- 
cessfully made  to  prepare  an  engraved  copper 
plate  with  harder  metal  with  the  view  of  in- 
creasing its  printing  capabilities,  and  I  feel 
happy  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  so 
valuable  a  discovery  into  this,  my  adopted 
countiy. 

On  the  Coating  of  Engraved  Copper  Plates 
with  Iron  hy  the  Oalvanoplastic  Process, 
By  Dr.  H.  Meidikgek. 

The  extremely  remarkable  application  of  the 
electrot}^,  which  cannot  fail  to  come  into 
general  use  in  the  preparation  of  copper  plates, 
and.  to  diminish  their  cost  considerably,  has 
recently  been  repeated  by  a  Frenchman  of  the 
name  of  Jacquin.  Several  years  ago  Professor 
Bottger  showed  that  iron  could  be  easily  sepa- 
rated by  the  galvanic  current  from  a  solution 
of  one  part  of  muriate  of  ammonia  and  two 
parts  of  sulphate  of  iron.  It  then  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  silver- white  speculum,  and 
adheres  quite  firmly  in  thin  layers  upon  well- 
cleaned  metallic  surfaces  of  copper,  brass,  &c,; 
but  a  thicker  deposit  separates  again  readily 
on  bending.  This  perfectly  pure  iron  precipi- 
tated by  galvanism  possesses  quite  difierent 
physical  properties  firom  that  obtained  by  the 
process  of  smelting,  which  always  contains 
intermixtures,  although  often  in  small  quan- 
tities, of  foreign  bodies,  especially  carbon; 
that  obtained  by  galvanism  is  as  hard  as  steel 
and  as  brittle  as  glass.  Upon  this  property 
depends  Jacquin's  discovery,  which  is  at  the 
same  time  the  first  technical  application  of  iron 
deposited  by  galvanism. 

Engravings  on  copper  are  well  known  to 
lose  greatly  in  sharpness  and  expression  after 
the  first  few  hundred  impressions  have  been 
worked  off  (these  are  consequently  more  highly 
prized  and  command  a  far  better  price  in  the 
market).  This  falling-off  of  the  plates  is  due 
to  the  constant  friction  and  the  great  pressure 
to  which  they  are  exposed,  by  which  the  sur- 
face of  the  plate  is  gradually  rubbed  away, 
and  the  engraving  becomes  lighter  imtil  it  may 
even  disappear  entirely. 

The  electrotype  has  indeed  already  enabled 


us  to  make  any  number  of  identical  copies  of 
an  engraved  copper  plate ;  the  process  is,  how- 
ever, uncertain  iu  unpractised  hands,  and 
rather  expensive ;  and,  moreover,  an  electro- 
type copy  of  a  copper  plate  will  only  furnish  a 
far  smaller  quantity  of  fine  impressions  than 
the  original  plate  of  hammered  copper,  as  its 
surface  is  much  more  easily  worn  away.  Por 
this  reason  there  is  no  doubt  that  Jacquin's 
method  of  treating  the  surface  of  the  original 
plate  itself  in  so  simple,  certain,  and  cheap  a 
way,  to  enable  it  to  furnish  an  almost  un- 
limited number  of  equally  good  impressions, 
must  be  exceedingly  welcome  to  all  copper- 
plate engravers.  This  process  consists,  in 
brief,  in  coating  the  plate  when  completed  with 
a  very  thin  layer  of  galvanoplastic  iron.  In 
consequence  of  its  extraordinary  hardness,  tiie 
latter  undoubtedly  resists  wear  much  better 
than  the  soft  copper ;  and  even  should  it  suffer 
in  the  course  of  working,  or  become  detached 
in  spots,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  rest 
of  the  iron  fix)m  being  removed  entirely  by 
means  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  without  the 
least  injury  to  the  copper  plate,  which  may 
then  be  furnished  with  a  new  coating  in  the 
galvanic  bath. 

In  order  that  the  operation  may  be  suc- 
cessful, some  precautions  must  be  observed. 
As  in  all  cases  where  a  galvanic  deposit  is  to 
adhere  firmly  to  a  metallic  ground  (as  in  gild- 
ing and  plating,  coppering  zinc  and  iron,  &c.)t 
a  perfectly  clean  surface  must  be  offered  to  the 
deposit  of  iron;    the  engraved  copper  plate 
must  not  be  in  the  least  greasy  or  oxidized. 
The  grease  which  may  be  produced  upon  it  by 
mere  contact  with  the  fingers,  is  best  removed 
by  means  of  a  little  solution  of  caustic  alkali; 
a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  may  also  faM 
the  object.     To  remove  oxide,  the  plate  is  im- 
mersed in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  so  that  at 
last  it  appears  perfectly  bright.      It  is  then 
washed  with  water,  and  put  immediately  into 
the  iron  bath.     Here  it  is  attached  to  the 
negative  pole  by  means  of  a  copper  wire ;  and 
opposite  to  it,  at  a  uniform  distance  of  half  an 
inch  to  one  inch,  is  placed  a  plate  of  iron  of 
the  same  size  united  with  the  positive  pole. 
By  means  of  a  powerful  battery  (which,  how- 
ever, must  never  give  rise  to  the  formation  of 
bubbles  of  hydrogen  on  the  copper  plate),  a 
perfectly  uniform  coating  of  bright  iron  is  ob- 
tained in  a  short  time,  from  five  minutes  to  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.    The  prepared  plato  w 
then  very  quickly  washed  witii  pure  water, 
and  afterwards  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  dried  with  a  fine  cloth,  and  finally  rubb^I 
with  a  little  oil  or  some  other  fatty  matter,  '^ 
order  to  prevent  any  injurious  effects  of  air 
and  moisture ;  in  fact  the  plate  is  now  treato^ 
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just  like  an  engraved  steel  plate,  which  it  ex- 
actly resembles.  The  excess  of  ink  is  said  to 
rab  off  the  surfiEice  of  the  iron  maeh  more 
readily  than  off  copper,  so  that  the  work  of  the 
printed:  is  shortened  by  about  half  the  time ;  in 
other  words,  twice  as  m^j  impressions  may 
be  obtained  in  the  same  time.  If  this  prove 
true,  it  forms  a  further  and  very  valuable 
odvant^e  of  the  new  process. 

As  regards  the  composition  of  the  saline 
bath,  the  author  still  considers  the  method  de- 
scribed by  Bottger  as  the  best.  The  prepara- 
tion of  the  bath  by  Jacqidn's  method,  by  means 
of  the  electrical  current  itself,  by  dissolving  an 
iron  plate  connected  with  the  positive  pole  in 
the  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  is  tedious, 
expensive,  and  inadmissible  even  upon  theo- 
retical grounds.  The  bath  is  therefore  made 
with  2  parts  of  commercial  sulphate  of  iron 
and  1  part  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  which 
are  mixed  together  and  treated  with  water 
until  the  whole  is  dissolved :  2  poimds  of  sul- 
phate of  iron  and  1  pound  of  muriate  of  am- 
monia require  about  4  litres  of  water,  when 
the  solution  amounts  to  not  quite  5  litres.  If 
the  solution  is  to  be  employed  directly,  it  must 
be  previously  boiled  with  fragments  of  iron 
plate  (or  nails),  in  order  to  convert  any  per- 
oxide of  iron  that  may  be  contained  in  the 
sulphate  into  protoxide,  as  the  former  would 
injure  the  deposit  of  iron.  The  same  end  is 
attained  by  leaving  the  solution  for  several 
days  in  contact  with  metallic  iron  in  closed 
vessels.  It  is  also  necessary  afber  use  to  pre- 
serve the  solution  in  such  a  way  that  it  may 
not  readily  combine  with  oxygen.  The  sign  of 
its  goodness  is  its  pale  green  colour ;  it  must 
on  no  account  possess  any  yellowish  tinge. 
The  formation  of  yellowish-brown  or  even 
black  flakes  in  the  solution  during  the  opera- 
tion cannot  be  entirely  prevented;  they  are 
separated  by  filtration  when  convenient,  but 
have  no  unfavourable  influence  upon  the  forma- 
tion of  the  deposit  of  iron  if  the  copper  plate 
be  moved  slowly  to  and  fro  in  the  bath. 

The  best  form  of  cell  for  the  decomposition 
is  a  wooden  trough,  of  the  length  and  depth 
of  the  copper  plate,  and  about  2  inches  clear 
in  width ;  it  should  be  coated  internally  with 
wax  or  pitch.  K  the  iron  plate  which  serves 
as  the  positive  pole,  and  which  dissolves  during 
the  operation  in  the  same  proportion  that  the 
iron  is  deposited  upon  the  copper  plate,  and 
thus  keeps  the  bath  in  a  proper  state,  be  fixed 
to  one  wall  of  the  trough,  it  leaves  sufficient 
space  to  allow  the  copper  plate  to  be  slightly 
vibrated.  Such  an  arrangement  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred in  this  case  to  the  employment  of  a  flat 
trough,  which  is  advantageously  used  in  the 
preparation  of  thick  copper  platea. 


Daniell's  battery  produces  a  sufficiently 
strong  current  for  the  decomposition  of  the 
solution  of  iron  if  the  negative  excitant  (the 
copper  cylinder  surrounding  the  zinc)  possesses 
about  the  same  amount  of  surface  as  the  en* 
graved  copper  plate.  If  the  latter  be  very 
large,  two  or  three  Daniell's  elements  may  be 
employed. — Chemical  Qazette,  Sept.  15, 1859, 

The  Estimation  of  Actinism, 
By  Habrt  N.  Dbapbe,  F.C.S. 

It  will  be  within  the  recollection  of  some  of  the 
readers  of  this  Journal,  that  in  the  September 
of  1857  it  contained  an  article  from  the  pen  of 
Professor  Draper  of  New  York,  upon  the  im- 
portant subject  of  measuring  actinic  vsuiations. 
This  article  originally  appeared  in  the  '  Philo- 
sophical Magazine ; '  but  so  important  were  itg 
bearings  upon  photographic  science,  that  it  was 
reprinted  entire  in  these  pages.  Since  that  time, 
nearly  two  years  have  now  elapsed;  yet  no  notice 
has  been  taken  of  thepaper  *,  no  one  seems  to  have 
continuedthe  experiments,  andameansof  simply 
indicating  the  hourly  and  diurnal  amount  of 
actinic  influence  exerted,  of  contrasting  the 
results  from  year  to  year,  and,  it  may  be,  finally 
deducing  from  them  the  law  which  governs 
the  force,  is  still  a  desideratum.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  subject  is  of  the  very  highest 
importance;  why,  then,  has  it  been  so  long 
neglected  ?  We  possess  means  of  measuring  all 
the  other  forces  whose  variations  influence 
matter :  heat,  atmospheric  pressure,  electricity, 
have  each  their  meters.  Already  the  quantity 
of  ozone,  of  moisture,  and  of  organic  matter  in 
the  air  have  attracted  a  large  share  of  attention; 
why  are  we  to  know  no  more  of  an  agent  which 
probably  exercises  its  influence  on  eil  of  these, 
than  is  taught  us  by  its  but  imperfectly  under- 
stood chemical  effects  ?  It  surely  cannot  be  that 
the  known  results  of  actinism  are  less  important 
than  those  of  heat  or  electricity — that  the 
power  in  which,  to  use  Professor  Draper's  own 
words,  "  lies  the  starting  point  of  all  organiza- 
tion both  vegetable  and  animal,''  and  without 
which  "  the  whole  surface  of  our  globe  would 
be  a  mere  desolate  waste,  presenting  no  appear- 
ance of  life,"  is  unworthy  of  study !  The  truth, 
rather,  is,  that  any  means  of  effecting  the  object 
in  viewhave  been  so  complicated  as  to  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  but  those  skilled  in  scientific 
research.  It  is  true  that  the  comparison  of 
strips  of  argentized  paper  after  exposure  to 
light  left  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of 
simplicity ;  but  then,  not  only  were  the  results 
themselves  fallacious,  inasmuch  as  paper  could 

*  This  paper  was  written  before  the  appeanmoe  of 
that  by  Dr.  John  C«  X^raper  in  the  August  nuoibeir  of 
the  Journal. 
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never  be  prepared  of  uniform  sensibility,  but 
registration  was  impossible,  as  a  given  effect 
would  be  differently  interpreted  by  different 
observers,  no  man  being  able  to  lend  his  eyes 
to  another.  Much  valuable  information  has 
been  conferred  upon  photometric  science  by  the 
labours  of  Bunsen  and  Roscoe ;  and  their  very 
interesting  researches  encourage  the  belief  that 
there  will  one  day  be  found  a  general  law  which 
will  unite  in  a  triple  bond  the  three  great 
motive  powers  of  organic  life — flight,  heat,  and 
electricity. 

In  the  mean  time  some  method  is  required 
by  which  tho  total  amount  of  actinism  may  be 
easily  estimated,  which  in  the  hands  of  ordinary 
observers  shall  give  accurate  results;  for  it  is 
by  the  extension  of  such  a  labour  over  a  large 
surface^  so  to  speak,  that  tho  greatest  number 
of  practical  and  useful  facts  will  be  arrived  at 
in  the  shortest  time.  If,  for  example,  the 
reaping  of  the  field  of  photographic  discovery 
had  been  limited  to  the  labours  of  a  Schule  or 
a  Rumford,  a  Bunsen  or  a  Roscoe,  we  should 
have  had,  doubtless,  many  facts  in  relation  to 
the  influence  of  light  upon  organic  compounds 
of  silver,  but  no  collodion  process.  It  is  with 
the  hope  of  enlisting  others  to  take  up  so  in- 
teresting and  important  a  research  that  I  am 
induced  to  lay  before  tho  readers  of  this  Journal 
a  method  of  actihometry  which,  though  certainly 
not  so  simple  as  an  observation  by  the  thermo- 
meter or  barometer,  involves  no  detail  which 
cannot  be  comprehended  or  worked  out  by  any 
one  possessing  the  amount  of  chemical  know- 
ledge necessary  to  the  successful  pursuit  of 
photography.  To  the  scientific  photographer, 
indeed,  such  investigations  must  be  especially 
interesting,  enabling  him  in  some  measure  to 
remove  the  uncertainty  which  hangs  more  or 
less  over  his  labours,  and  may  in  time  lead 
to  such  knowledge  as  shall,  by  giving  him  an 
insight  into  cause,  enable  him  to  calculate 
with  exactitude  upon  effect. 

Professor  Draper  discovered  that  when  a 
solution  of  peroxalate  of  iron  (Fe,  0,,  3  C^  O3) 
is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  sunlight,  it  is  de- 
composed, carbonic  acid  being  evolved  and 
the  lemon-coloured  protoicalate  precipitated — a 
change  which  is  expressed  by  the  following 
formula : — 

Fe,033C,03==2Fe0,C,03+2C0,. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  we  use  a  uniform  solu- 
tion of  the  peroxalate  of  iron  and  expose  it  for 
a  certain  time  to  sunlight,  a  quantity  of  tho 
salt  will  be  decomposed  wliich  lb  proportional 
to  the  amount  of  actinic  influence,  and  that  if 
we  can  only  determine  what  this  quantity  is, 
we  have  a  means  of  estimating  tho  variations 
ia  the  quantity  of  the  decomposing  agent.  For 


it  is  as  certain  that  a  fixed  amount  of  actinism 
is  necessary  for  the  decomposition  pt  a  given 
weight  of  the  peroxalate,  as  that  an  unvarying 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  combines  with  its 
equivalent  of  potash. 

Professor  Draper  in  his  paperrathersu^estod 
means  of  employing  the  peroxalate  to  tho  best 
advantage,  than  recommended  any  one  form  of 
photometer.  One  of  tho  methods  which  he 
proposed  was  based  upon  the  fact  that,  after 
exposure  to  light,  the  solution  is  capable  of  re- 
ducing  a  salt  of  gold  to  the  metallic  state,  in 
which  it  might  be  collected  and  finally  weighed ; 
and  the  others  upon  an  observation  of  the 
volume  of  carbonic  acid  disengaged  over 
mercury.  Now  tho  former  of  these  means 
would  be  so  troublesome  that  even  an  enthusiaisi 
would  soon  tire  of  daily  following  out  its  details, 
while  tho  latter,  not  only  from  tho  difficulty  of 
making  the  requisite  corrections  for  pressure 
and  temperature,  but  from  tho  apparently  in- 
surmountable obstacle  afforded  by  the  incrusta- 
tion of  the  tube  by  the  precipitated  protoxalate, 
is  open  to  great  objection. 

The  plan  which  I  have  adopted,  and  which 
I  have  at  intervals  pursued  since  the  pubhca- 
tion  of  Professor  Draper's  paper,  is  as  follows  :— 

I  first  prepare  a  standard  solution  of  peroxa- 
late of  iron  by  dissolving  in  distOled  water 
189  grains  of  pure  oxalic  acid  in  crystals,  and 
adding  thereto  as  much  moist  sesquioxido  of 
iron — obtained  by  precipitating  a  solution  of 
the  persulphate  with  potash — as  is  equal  to  80 
grains  of  the  anhydrous  oxide.  When  the 
oxide  has  dissolved,  I  make  up  the  entire  solu- 
tion with  water  to  2000  grains.  As  this  solu- 
tion will  keep  unchanged  in  tho  dark  for  an 
indefinite  period,  it  is  better  to  prepare  about 
ten  times  the  above  quantity  at  once — a  pro- 
ceeding which  ensures  its  uniformity.  It 
should  be  kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  and,  of 
course,  perfectly  excluded  from  light. 

My  photometer  is  simple  almost  to  crudity. 
It  consists  merely  of  a  square  glass  oiatenii 
three  inches  high  and  capable  of  containing 
about  600  grains  of  water.  This  dstem  is 
rendered  opaque  byjapanning,andis  closedatthe 
top  by  a  thin  plate  of  colourless  glass,  bordered 
by  varnish  in  such  a  manner  as  only  to  admit  of 
the  transmission  of  light  through  a  surface  of 
an  inch  square.  In  tho  centre  of  this  plate  is 
a  small  hole  for  the  escape  of  the  evolved  car- 
bonic acid;  and  at  one  side  a  tightly-fitting 
glass  tube  about  one-eighth  of  a  inch  internal 
diameter  passes  through  it.  The  use  of  this 
tube  will  bo  presently  seen.  This  little  ap- 
paratus when  in  use  is  placed  on  a  metal  stand, 
and  covered  with  a  small  glass  shade,  such  as 
is  used  for  protecting  statuettes. 

In  photometric  experiments  there  aie  two 
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main  pcunts  to  which  attentLon  must  be  given. 
These  are  the  choice  of  a  proper  locality^  and 
the  settlement  of  a  fixed  number  of  hours  for 
their  duration.  An  open  garden,  or  the  roof 
of  a  house,  are  abnost  the  only  places  where 
such  investigations  can  be  well  conducted  by 
private  observers ;  and,  provided  that  there  is 
no  danger  of  the  apparatus  being  disturbed, 
either  will  answer  the  purpose.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  comparing  the  results  with  those  arrived 
at  by  others,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should 
be  no  adjacent  objects,  which,  by  intercepting 
light,  may  modify  them.  This  precaution,  of 
course,  only  applies  to  trees  or  buildings  which 
are  above  the  horizon ;  for,  as  the  light  is  only 
admitted  from  above,  objects  on  the  same,  or 
even  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  apparatus, 
need  not  be  taken  into  account.  To  secure  the 
coincidence,  however,  under  similar  circum- 
stances as  regards  light,  of  observations  in  the 
same  series,  it  is  imperative  that  the  locality, 
once  decided  upon,  should  remain  unchanged. 

The  time  of  exposure  will  of  course  depend 
upon  the  character  of  the  investigation.  If  we 
wish  to  determine  the  total  amount  of  actinic 
power  exerted  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  the  ap- 
paratus must  be  adjusted  in  the  evening  and 
removed  next  night;  or  we  may  select  any 
period  during  the  day  and  compare  the  results 
of  a  few  hours'  exposure ;  or,  again  (and  this  is 
perhaps  the  best  means  of  arriving  at  accurate 
conclusions),  the  experiments  might  be  distri- 
buted among  different  observers,  to  each  of 
whom  a  single  hour  would  be  allotted,  and  the 
results  be  finally  collected  and  tabulated.  In 
this  way  a  mass  of  facts  would  be  collected, 
the  acquisition  of  which  would  be  far  too  labo- 
rious to  be  undertaken  by  one  person. 

My  method  of  making  the  actinic  relations 
of  peroxalate  of  iron  subservient  to  the  purposes 
of  photometry  is  unlike  either  of  those  proposed 
by  Professor  Draper, — consisting  in  the  deter- 
mination by  weight  of  the  carbonic  acid  evolved. 
The  determination  of  a  gas  by  weight  is  always 
a  more  accurate  proceeding  than  any  method 
which  is  based  upon  the  measurement  of  its 
volume ;  but  in  this  case  especially  any  method 
of  volumetric  estimation  would  be  inadmissible, 
not  only  from  the  difficulty  of  making  the  ne- 
cessary corrections  for  pressure  and  tempera- 
ture, but  from  the  impossibility  of  preventing 
the  incrustation  of  the  apparatus  by  the  preci- 
pitated proto-salt. 

I  proceed,  then,  as  follows : — 

In  the  glass  cistern  is  placed  600  grains  of 
the  standard  solution  of  peroxalate — a  quantity 
which  is  convenient  to  employ,  as  containing 
one-fourth  of  an  equivalent  (in  grains)  of  the 
salt.  The  glass  cover  with  its  attached  tube 
being  now  replaced,  the  weight  of  the  whole  is 


accurately  noted.  The  apparatus,  being  covered 
with  its  glass  shade,  is  then  replaced  in  situ 
and  exposed  to  light  for  the  length  of  time  fixed 
upon.  K  the  apparatus  after  exposure  were 
at  once  weighed,  the  loss  in  weight  would  not 
be  at  at  all  an  accurate  indication  of  the  extent 
to  which  decomposition  had  taken  place ;  for  a 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  varying  with  the 
temperature,  always  remains  dissolved  in  the 
solution:  thii}  must  be  expelled  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  correct  result.  This  is  accomplished 
in  the  following  manner : — 

Hydrogen  is  generated  in  a  Woolfe's  bottie ; 
a  solid  mass  of  zinc  being  employed  in  order  to 
ensure  its  gradual  and  continued  evolution; 
and  the  exit-tube  of  the  bottie  being  connected 
with  the  tube  passing  into  the  photometer,  a 
gentle  stream  of  the  gas  is  passed  into  the  solution 
for  half  an  hour.  When  this  operation  is  com- 
pleted the  apparatus  is  disconnected,  the  pho- 
tometer weighed,  and  the  result  deducted  fix)m 
its  weight  before  exposure.  The  loss  in  weight 
gives  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  produced 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  solution,  and  an 
indication  of  the  amount  of  actinic  influence 
exerted  during  the  time  which  the  solution  was 
exposed.  There  is  one  other  correction  which 
it  is  necessaiT  to  make  in  order  to  ensure  the 
accuracy  of  the  observations.  It  is  for  evapo- 
ration, which  takes  place,  during  the  exposure 
of  the  apparatus,  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 
K,  however,  a  similar  cistern  be  exposed  which 
contains  only  water,  side  by  side  with  the 
photometer,  its  loss  in  weight  will  indicate  the 
evaporation  of  the  fluid  in  the  other, — ^a  loss 
which  must  be  deducted  from  the  apparent 
loss  of  carbonic  acid.  As  it  is  well  to  reduce 
the  evaporation  to  a  mJTiiTinTn  and  also  to  pre- 
serve the  temperature  of  the  solution  as  uni- 
form as  possible,  the  outside  of  the  dstem  should 
be  varnished  in  white.  This  precaution  may 
also  be  taken  with  reference  to  the  stand  upon 
which  the  apparatus  rests. 

I  have  found  it  convenient,  for  the  purpose 
of  tabulating  the  results,  to  draw  up  a  form  in 
which  each  weighing  is  distinctiy  stated;  by 
doing  this,  and  at  the  same  time  noting  the 
daily  temperature,  in  a  short  time  a  table  of  the 
evaporation  at  different  temperatures  may  be 
drawn  up  which  shall  enable  us  to  dispense 
with  the  constant  mechanical  application  of 
this  correction.  It  is  not  impossible,  •also,  that 
in  the  same  manner  we  may  be  able  to  judge  by 
the  temperature  of  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
remaining  dissolved.  In  any  case,  however, 
the  registration  of  the  temperature  is  most  im- 
portant, as  affecting,  perhaps,  the  action  of  light 
itself. 

In  registering  the  results,  I  have  adopted  the 
plan  of  reducing  the  loss  of  weight  in  graina 
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to  tenths  of  a  grain ;  and  in  this  manner  a 
scale  is  fonned  whose  zero  will  be  absolute 
actinic  darkness,  and  whose  highest  point  re- 
mains to  be  ascertained  by  an  exposure  of  the 
apparatus  during  the  interval  between  a  tropical 
sunrise  and  sunset. 

In  a  series  of  experiments  conducted  during 
the  May  of  this  year,  I  found  that  the  least 
amount  of  actinic  effect  exerted  between  the 
hours  of  10  A.M.  and  5  p.m.  was  represented  by  a 
loss  of  carbonic  acid  equal  to  13' 7  grains  or  137°, 
and  the  greatest  amount  by  23  grains  =230°. 

In  conclusion,  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  any 
information  in  my  power  to  any  of  the  readers 
of  this  Journal  who  may  be  disposed  to  continue 
these  experiments. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Report  of  the  Lens  Committee, 

To  the  Members  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 

Scotland, 

Laddss  and  Gentlemen, — ^^e,  your  Committee 
recently  appointed  for  testing  the  various  forms 
of  view  lenses,  beg  to  submit  our  Report.  It 
having  been  suggested  to  us  that,  for  the  sake 
of  one  or  two  of  our  junior  members,  we  should 
describe  the  peculiarities  of  construction  of 
each  lens  in  as  simple  and  popular  a  manner  as 
possible,  we  will,  with  pleasure,  endeavour  to 
do  so.  That  class  of  lens  known  as  the  ordi- 
nary view  lens,  consists  of  an  achromatic  me- 
niscus lens  placed  in  one  end  of  a  short  tube, 
the  length  of  which  is  usually  about  the  same 
as  the  diameter  of  the  lens.  A  series  of  stops, 
or  contracted  apertures,  is  placed  at  the  open 
end  of  the  tube ;  the  whole  arrangement  when 
in  the  camera  being  thus  : — the  end  con- 
taining the  lens  is  next  the  ground  glass; 
the  lens  itself  being  so  mounted  as  to  have 
its  convex  side  also  next  the  ground  glass. 
In  this  position,  if  an  attempt  be  made  to 
focus  witii  the  fall  aperture  of  the  lens,  the 
stops  being  entirely  removed,  a  hazy,  indistinct 
picture  wHl  be  the  result, — the  presence  of  the 
stops  being  necessary  to  the  attainment  of 
sharpness.  If  the  position  of  the  lens  is  re- 
versed, sharpness  is  attained  without  any  stop; 
but  in  this  case  the  field  is  so  much  curved  as 
to  Hmit  the  sharpness  to  a  small  spot.  This 
arrangement  is  practically  of  little  use  in  pho- 
tography, unless  whore  an  instantaneous  view 
of  a  particular  object  is  desired. 

In  an  ordinary  view  lens,  the  smaUness  of 
the  stop*  necessitates  a  somewhat  long  ex- 
posure.   Ur.  Grubb  recently  patented  a  pecu- 

*  By  a  small  stop  we  mean  a  amaU  aperture  in  the 
•top. 


liar  kind  of  meniscus  lens,  which  claimed  to 
give  sharp  definition  with  a  much  larger  stop 
than  the  old  form  would  admit  of.     The  ordi- 
nary achromatic  meniscus  is  composed  of  a  bi> 
convex  crown  and  a  biconcave  flint,  usually 
cemented  together  with  Canadian  balsam  or 
other  transparent  cement.     Grubb's  aplanatic 
lens,  while  externally  of  the  same  shape  and 
appearance,  differs  in  this  respect,  that  the 
crown  glass  lens  is  concavo-convex  with  posi- 
tive focus,  and  the  flint  glass  the  same,  with 
negative  focus, — the  inner  surfaces  being  of  the 
same  radii  to  admit  of  their  being  cemented 
together.     It  may  here  be  stated  that  cement- 
ing the  parts  of  an  achromatic  lens  together, 
quickens  and  intensifies  its  action  by  removing 
the  reflection  of  two  of  its  surfaces.     What  is 
chiefly  claimed  for  the  Grubb  lens  is  its  in- 
creased size  of  aperture,  enabling  portraits  or 
groups  to  be  taken  by  it.   The  general  flatness 
of  field  and  simplicity  of  the  achromatic  me- 
niscus would  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  were 
it  not  for  the  property  it  possesses  of  causing 
marginal  straight  lines  to  be  slightly  cnrred 
inwards.     To  remedy  this.  Prof.  Petzval  in- 
vented a  new  lens  which  professed  to  render 
marginal  lines  of  absolute  straightness.    As 
such  a  condition  cannot  (so  far  as  we  are  at 
present  aware)  be  fdlfilled  by  a  single  lens, 
this  of  course  is  a  combination  of  two  achro- 
matics,  the  front  one  being  a  meniscus — convex 
side  outward,  the  back  one  being  also  achro- 
matic, but  having  a  negative  focus,  or  being 
what  is  popularly  known  as  a  '  diminisliing 
glass,'  the  elements  of  which  are  so  adjusted 
that  the  aberrations  consequent  on  the  front  lens 
shall  be  corrected  by  it.   This  lens  of  Petzval's 
is  now  somewhat  extensively  manufactured 
under  various  names,  according  te  the  taste  or 
whim  of  the  manufacturer.     One  calls  it  the 
'Orthoscopic*  lens;  another,  the  'Orthographic' 
lens ;  a  third,  the  *  Caloscopic'  lens ;  a  fourth, 
the  *  Petzval'  lens,  and  so  on.    In  realitv  the«j 
lenses  are  all  nearly  identicaT,  and  differ  only 
in  any  important  degree  in  the  modes  in  which 
they  are  mounted. 

The  only  other  view  lens  we  are  aware  of  i^ 
one  invented  by  Mr.  Sutton  of  Jersey,  made 
public  by  him  in  a  communication  to  the  Lon- 
don Photographic  Society,  and  printed,  with 
diagrams,  in  a  recent  Number  of  this  Journal. 
It  consists  of  two  meniscus  lenses  of  equal  foci 
— one  at  each  end  of  a  tube— convex  side  out. 
Halfway  between  is  placed  a  small  concave 
lens,  of  a  focus  equal  to  one  of  the  others. 
The  name  of  this  lens  is  "  Sutton's  triplet;" 
and  in  the  author's  communication  above  re- 
ferred  to,  he  assumes  that  as  Petzval^s  lens  is 
not  free  irom  distortion,  another  possessuig 
this  desideratum  is  imperatively  called  for. 
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This,  he  says,  is  only  possessed  by  his  triplet 
lens. 

Having  at  some  length  made  these  prelimi- 
nary remarks,  a  few  words  will  suffice  to  lay 
before  you  the  results  of  our  trials  with  these 
lenses.  It  is  doomed  expedient  not  to  mention 
the  names  of  the  various  makers  of  those  tried 
by  us — suffice  it  to  say  they  are  opticians  of 
the  highest  eminence.  The  subject  selected 
was  a  uniform  line  of  buildings  (Montague 
Street)  about  200  yards  distant  from  the  ca- 
mera, with  a  range  of  wooden  paling  in  the 
foreground  about  50  feet  distant.  The  camera 
employed  was  a  12  x  10  for  the  compound,  and 
a  10  X  8  for  the  meniscus  lenses.  The  general 
definition  of  the  resulting  pictures  is  very  good 
indeed — ^perhaps  owing  to  the  care  with  which 
we  selected  our  lenses ;  but  in  every  case,  with 
one  exception,  there  was  more  or  less  distor- 
tion.  While  the  lenses  of  the  meniscus  form 
gave,  as  was  expected,  a  slight  curving  inwards 
of  the  marginal  straight  lines,  those  of  the 
Fetzval  form  gave  curvature  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  stops  of  all  the  Pctzvals  were, 
with  one  exception,  placed  dose  to  the  back 
combination ;  one,  however,  had  it  placed  bo- 
fore  the  fr(mt  lens,  and  as  this  one  was  con- 
sidered to  give  very  good  definition,  it  may 
hence  be  safely  inferred  that  the  position  of  the 
stop  is  not  of  such  importance  as  some  deem 
it.  For  general  landscape  purposes,  either 
of  those  forms  of  lens,  viz.  the  meniscus  and 
Fetzval,  will  answer  well  enough,  if  carefully 
made ;  but  for  architectural  subjects  !they  will 
not  answer  so  well. 

"  Sutton's  triplet "  is  the  only  lens  we  have 
been  able  to  procure  which  gives  perfect  free- 
dom from  distortion. 

Should  there  be  any  point  in  the  present 
paper  requiring  explanation,  we  shall  be  happy 
to  do  so,  either  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Society  or  through  the  medium  of  this  Jomnal. 

In  the  name  of  the  Committee, 

J.  Trahl  Taylor. 
81  South  Bridge,  Edinburgh. 


Symmetrical  Triplet  Lens, 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal. 

St  Brelode,  Jersey, 
Sept  3,  1859. 

Sm, — K  you  think  the  Members  of  your 
Society  would  like  to  appoint  a  committee 
of  your  best  men  to  test  the  various  view- 
lenses,  I  will  send  yon  one  of  my  Symmetrical 
Triplets  to  test  against  the  others.  It  shall 
be  made  expressly  for  this  purpose,  of  any 
focal  length  you  choose;  and  1  will  publish  the 
exact  construction  of  it  in  your  Journal,  if  it 


turns  out,  as  I  hope  it  will,  the  best  lens  that 
has  yet  been  produced.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
ONLY  lens  whiclx  cures  distortion. 

But  there  is  great  difficulty  in  bringing  any- 
thing out,  and  convincing  the  public.  I  think, 
when  an  individual  hits  upon  anything  new, 
and  frankly  communicates  all  that  he  knows 
about  it,  a  Photographic  Society  like  yours 
should  test  the  thing,  if  the  principle  appear 
sound ;  and  if  it  should  answer  the  test  and 
turn  out  well,  they  should  not  hesitate  to 
speak  out  and  give  the  thing  a  helping  hand. 

Actual  trial  is  better  than  all  the  talk  in  the 
world.  The  Triplet  has  been  tried  in  Scotland, 
and  found  to  answer.  WiU  you  like  to  try  it 
in  London  ? 

Tours  faithfully, 

Thomas  SuTToy. 


The  FothergiU  Dry  Process. 
To  (lie  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal. 

Sir, — It  surprises  me  to  observe  such  fre- 
quent complaints  of  failures  of  different  kinds 
in  the  FothergiU  dry  process.  I  have  now 
been  a  photographer  for  some  years,  and  have 
had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  most  of  the 
various  processes,  as  also  in  this  one ;  and  I 
must  say  that,  for  simplicity  and  certainty  of 
result,  combined  with  artistic  beauty,  I  have 
never  known  its  equal.  I  follow  no  particular 
directions  in  the  preparation  of  my  plates ;  and 
I  think  that  all  the  minute  ones  we  see  given, 
as  to  the  exact  quantity  of  water  to  use  in 
washing,  &c.,  are  simply  so  much  humbug. 

After  the  silver  bath,  I  wash  till  greasiness 
disappears,  onZi/  by  dipping  the  plate  about  three 
or  four  times  in  water;  and  after  the  albumin- 
izing I  wash  well,  say,  in  four  or  five  changes 
of  water,  thoroughly  flooding  the  water  over  fiie 
plate.  The  best  collodions  I  have  met  with  are 
Keene'fl,  of  Leamington,  and  one  prepared  for 
me  by  Mr.  R.W.Thomas,  both  of  wMch  are  very 
good ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  success  depencLs 
so  much  on  the  collodion  used  as  some  seem  to 
imagine.  ^  For  the  developer  and  nitrate  bath 
I  use  the  formulae  given  in  'Ackland's  Hints.' 
I  keep  the  bath  solution  in  glass  and  carefrilly 
excluded  from  the  light.  My  present  bath 
has  been  in  working  order  for  nine  months.  I 
occasionally  add  a  little  fused  nitrate.  I  do 
not  find  it  necessary  to  keep  the  developer 
constantly  in  motion.  My  practice  is  to  pour 
it  on,  and,  after  it  has  remained  for  about  half 
a  minute,  to  pour  it  off*  and  breathe  well  over 
the  plate;  on  again  covering  it  the  picture 
rapidly  appears.  I  pour  oft'  the  developer 
when  muddy,  and  wash  the  plate,  and  gene- 
rally finish  with  a  fresh  solution,  which  greatly 
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brighteiuS  up  and  deepens  the  tone  of  the 
picture. 

The  only  cause  of  failure  I  have  met  with 
is  one  which  seems  also  to  have  troubled  some 
of  your  correspondents,  yiz.  a  reticulated  ap- 
pearance in  the  sky.  This,  in  my  case,  I  dis- 
tinctly traced  to  the  adding  of  ethor  to  thin 
the  collodion.  Whether  it  was  the  use  of  the 
collodion  too  soon  after  this  addition,  or  the 
using  too  large  a  proportion  of  ether  (for  I  did 
it  by  guess),  or  that  the  ether  was  unsuitable, 
I  know  not ;  but  that  this  addition  was  somehow 
the  cause  I  am  certain. 

I  have  taken  landscapes  in  about  thirty 
seconds,  by  using  the  muriate  of  ammonia  in 
gum  solution,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Eeeno ; 
but  the  results  were  inferior  to  the  ordinary 
ones,  and  I  do  not  recommend  it.  As  it  id,  the 
process  is  sufficiently  sensitive  for  landscape 
work,  and  even  for  portraiture. 

If  you  think  these  remarks  worthy  of  space 
in  the  Journal,  they  are  at  your  service. 

RoBBRT  W.  Hall,  F.L.S. 

A  lAnmxan  Systematization  of  the  different 
branches  of  Photography,    By  Dr.  J.  Lhotskt. 

It  will  ever  be  a  subject  of  philosophical  and 
historical  inquiry,  why  it  came  that  hclio- 
graphy,  in  contradistinction  to  aU  other  great 
inventions  in  arts  and  sciences,  progressed  so 
rapidly, — ^that  VfhjlQNicephore  Niepce  made  the 
£bret  (rude)  sun-pictures  about  the  years  1813 
or  1817  in  London ;  forty  years  afterwards  this 
art  was  practised  by  thousands  of  persons  in 
Europe,  Africa,  Indm,  Australia,  6lq,  It  will 
therefore^  we  believe,  be  interesting  to  com- 
bine a  systematic  framework  of  the  different 
sciences^  arts^  and  manufactures  to  which  pho- 
tography has  been  hitherto  applied. 

If  we  begin  with  the  most  elementary  science, 
we  mean  cfiernistry,  it  may  be  thus  subdivided 
and  classified: — ^metalluigic  chemistry,  the 
melting,  reducing,  and  primary  working  of 
metals ;  pharmaceutical  chemistry,  the  prepa- 
ration of  compounds  for  medical  use ;  organic 
chemistry,  zoo-  and  phyto-chemistry ;  agricul- 
tural chemistry;  technological  chemistry,  a 
stupendous  branch  now-a-days,  including,  most 
nefariously,  the  adulteration  of  all  substances 
used  by  men  and  cattle.  And  after  all  that 
endless  and  limitless  amount  of  chemical 
knowledge  comes  now  photographic  chemistry  y 
a  branch  quite  sui  generis,  and  which  could 
not  be  comprised  within  any  of  the  ntimerous 
branches  above  enumerated.  Photography,  in 
its  apparently  narrow  limitation,  uses  every 
substance  for  its  operations,  from  gold  and 
platinum  to  the  white  of  an  egg;  and  what 
mimberlefls^  most  complicated  and  deUcate  sub- 


stances had  it  to  evoke,  as  it  were,  from  the 
very  entrails  of  chemistry,  thus  confirming  the 
old  adage — 

Multa  fiunt  eadem — eed  aliter ! 

If  we  continue  to  reflect  on  the  other 
branches  into  which  photography  is  to  bo  sub- 
divided, we  shall  find  that  it  really  possesses 
already  a  wide  and  vast  extent.  And  thu 
classification  will  also  convey  a  great  practical 
utility,  as  it  will  convince  all  persons  who 
take  up  heliography  as  a  profession  and  life- 
scope,  that  those  especial  branches  of  art,  sci- 
ence, and  technics  must  be  studied  ipso  facio^ 
if  interesting,  instructive,  and  valuable  phia 
are  to  be  produced. 

Although  astronomical  photography  is  still  in 
its  infancy,  yet,  what  it  has  hitherto  produced 
promises  much  at  a  &ture  time,  when  the 
telescope,  the  microscope,  and  the  photographic 
camera  shall  have  been  intimately  oonnectcd  in 
their  operations.  We  shall  then  be  nearer  to 
meteorological  photography  *,  and  perhaps  to 
hydrophotography. 

We  may  next  enumerate  technical  photo- 
graphy, the  making  (printing)  of  photographs 
on  iron  (metal),  cotton  and  other  textile  sub- 
stances, on  porcelain  and  other  fictile  sub- 
stances, on  ivory,  &c.  We  may  allude  here  to 
r^m)ductive  photography,  the  copying  and  re- 
printing of  manuscripts,  printed  matter,  en- 
gravings, &c.  But  we  would  prefer  to  consti- 
tute the  copying  of  oil  paintings  as  an  especial 
class  of  photographic  art,  one,  moreover,  hardlj 
issued  from  its  swaddling-clothes. 

Architectural  photography  constitutes  already 
an  especial  branch,  to  which  statuary  photo- 
graphy may  be  added,  which,  in  the  repro- 
duction of  a  long  row  of  basso-relievos,  as 
"The  Triumphal  March  of  Alexander  the 
Great,"  by  Thorwaldsen,  the  Elgin  Marbles, 
<&c.,  becomes  a  matter  of  great  importance. 

If  we  conclude  this  paper  with  the  mention 
of  microscopical  photography,  it  is  for  placing 
the  endless  at  the  end  of  the  endless,  as  it 
were,  because  here  a  new  world  opens,  yet 
only  discernible  in  its  faintest  outlines. 

From  all  the  foregoing,  however,  the  pro- 
fessional photographer  may  gather  a  few  words 
of  final  advice  — Observe  \  practise ;  study ! 

On  Phosphorescence y  Flv4>resc^nce,  ^c. 

By  Prof.  FAHAnAY. 

[From  the  *  Proceedings  of  the  Boytl  Iiutitation.'] 

The  agent  understood  by  the  word  "light" 
presents  phenomena  so  varied  in  kind,  and  is 

*  SumiBe  and  suneet,  on  the  high  eeos  in  tivpic^ 
latitudes,  afford  scenes  which  the  most  exuberant  iinagi* 
nation  could  not  .surpass. — Could  the  flashes  of  light- 
ning (very  niu(di  varied  in  their  shape)  be  sdsed  by 
the  camera? 
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eicited  to  sensible  action  by  such  different 
cmses,  acting  apparently  by  methods  differing 
g*eatly  in  their  physical  nature,  that  it  excites 
tie  hopes  of  the  philosopher  much  in  relation 
b  the  connexion  which  exists  between  all  the 
jhysical  forces,  and  the  expectation  that  that 
connexion  may  be  greatly  developed  by  its 
neans.  This  consideration,  with  the  great 
tdvance  in  the  experimental  part  of  the  subject 
•vhich  has  recently  been  made  by  E.  Becquerel, 
Trere  the  determining  causes  of  the  production 
y£  this  subject  before  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Institution  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  well-known  effect  of  light  in  radiating 
from  a  centre,  and  rendering  bodies  visible 
which  are  not  so  of  themselves,  as  long  as  the 
emission  of  rays  was  continual — ^the  general 
nature  of  the  undulatory  view,  and  the  fact 
that  the  mathematical  theory  of  these  assumed 
nndulations  was  the  same  with  that  of  the  un- 
dulation of  sound,  and  of  any  undulations 
occurring  in  elastic  bodies,  were  referred  to  as 
a  starting  position.  Limited  to  this  effect  of 
light,  it  was  observed  that  the  illuminated 
body  was  luminous  only  whilst  receiving  the 
rays  or  undulations. 

But  superadded  occasionally  to  this  effect  is 
one  known  as  phosphorescence,  which  is  espe- 
cially evident  when  the  sun  is  employed  as  the 
source  of  light.  Thus,  if  a  calcined  oyster- 
sheU,  a  piece  of  white  paper,  or  even  the  hand, 
be  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  and  then  instantly 
placed  before  the  eyes  in  a  perfectly  dark 
room,  they  are  seen  to  be  visible  after  the 
light  has  ceased  to  faU  on  them.  There  is  a 
further  philosophical  difference,  which  may  be 
thus,  stated :  if  a  piece  of  white  oyster-shell  be 
placed  in  the  spectrum  rays  issuing  from  a 
prism,  the  parts  will,  as  to  illumination,  appear 
red,  or  green,  or  blue,  as  they  come  under  the 
red,  green,  or  blue  rays ;  whereas  If  the  phos- 
phorescent effect  be  observed,  L  e.  that  effect 
remaining  after  the  Ultmiinating  rays  are 
gone,  the  light  will  either  be  white,  or  of  a 
tint  not  depending  upon  the  colour  of  the  ray 
producing  it,  but  upon  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stance itself,  and  the  same  for  all  the  rays. 

The  ray  which  comes  to  the  eye  in  an  ordi- 
nary case  of  visibility  may  be  considered  as 
that  which,  emanating  from  the  luminous 
body,  has  impinged  upon  the  substance  seen, 
and  has  been  deflected  into  a  new  course, 
namely  towards  the  eye  ;  it  maybe  considered 
as  the  same  ray,  both  before  and  after  it  has 
met  with  the  visible  body.  But  the  light  of 
phosphorescence  cannot  be  so  considered,  inas- 
much as  time  is  introduced;  for  the  body  is 
visible  for  a  time  sensibly  after  it  has  been 
illimunated,  which  time  in  some  cases  rises  up 
to  minutes,  and  perhaps  hours.   This  condition 


connects  these  phosphorescent  bodies  with 
those  which  phosphoresce  by  heat,  as  apatite 
and  fluor-spar;  for  when  "diese  are  made  to 
glow  intensely  by  a  heat  fer  below  redness,  it 
is  evident  that  they  have  acquired  a  state 
which  has  enabled  tiiem  for  a  time  to  become 
original  sources  of  light,  just  as  the  other 
phosphorescent  bodies  have  by  exposure  to 
light  acquired  a  likestate.  And  tiien  again  there 
is  this  Luther  fact — that,  although  fluor-spar 
which  has  been  heated  does  not  phosphoresce 
a  second  time  when  reheated,  stUl  it  may  be 
restored  to  its  first  state  by  passing  the  re- 
peated discharge  of  the  electric  spark  over  it, 
as  Pearsall  has  shown. 

Then  follow  on  (in  the  addition  of  effect  t6 
effect)  the  phenomena  of  fluorescence,  and  the 
flne  t»>ntributions  to  our  knowledge  of  this  part 
of  light  by  Stokes.  If  fluorescent  bodies,  as 
uranium  glass,  or  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  qui- 
nine, or  decoction  of  horse-chestnut  bark,  are 
exposed  to  difluse  daylight,  they  are  illumi- 
nated, not  merely  abui^dcmtly,  but  peculiarly, 
for  they  appear  to  have  a  glow  of  their  own  ; 
and  this  glow  does  not  extend  to  all  parts  of 
the  bodies,  but  is  limited  to  the  parts  where 
the  rays  flrst  enter  the  substances.  Same 
feeble  flames,  as  that  of  hydrogen,  can  produce 
this  glow  to  a  considerable  degree.  If  a  deep- 
blue  glass  be  held  between  tiie  body  and  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  or  of  the  electric  lamp,  it 
seems  even  to  increase  the  effect ;  not  that  it 
does  so  in  reality,  but  that  it  stops  very  many 
of  the  luminous  rays,  yet  lets  the  rays  pro- 
ducing this  effect  pass  through.  By  using  the 
solar  or  electric  spectrum,  we  learn  that  the 
most  effectual  rays  are  in  most  cases  not  the 
luminous  ones,  but  are  in  the  dark  part  of  the 
spectrum ;  and  so  the  fluorescence  appears  to 
be  a  luminous  condition  of  the  substance,  pro- 
duced by  dark  rays  which  are  stopped  or  con- 
sumed in  the  act  of  rendering  the  fluorescent 
body  luminous :  so  they  produce  this  effect 
only  at  the  first  or  entry  surface — the  passing 
ray,  though  the  light  goes  onward,  being  un- 
able to  produce  the  effect  again ;  and  this 
effect  exists  only  whilst  the  competent  ray  is 
faUing  on  to  the  body,  for  it  disappears  the 
instant  the  fluorescent  substance  is  taken  out 
of  the  light,  or  the  light  shut  off  from  it. 

When  E.  Becquerel  attacked  this  subject,  he 
enlarged  it  in  every  direction*.  Pirst  of  all, 
he  prepared  most  powerftil  phosphori,  these 
being  chiefly  sidphurets  of  the  alkaline  earths, 
strontia,  baryta,  lime.  By  treatment  and  se- 
lection he  obtained  them  so  that  they  would 
emit  a  special  colour:  thus,  seven  different 
tubes  might  contain  preparations  which,  ex- 

*  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  1859,  tome  It. 
p.l. 
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poeed  to  the  sun,  or  difiused  daylight,  or  the 
electric  light,  ahoald  yield  the  seven  rays  of 
the  spectruBi.  The  light  emitted  generally 
poaaeseed  a  lower  degree  of  re&angihUity  than 
the  ray  oaucdng  the  phosphoresoence ;  but  in 
some  instances  he  was  able  to  raise  the  refran- 
gible character  of  the  ray,  emitted  to  that  of 
tiie  exciting  ray.  By  taking  a  given  prepara- 
tion and  raising  it  to  different  temperatures, 
he  caused  it  to  give  out  different-coloured  rays 
by  the  single  action  of  one  common  ray, — this 
variation  in  power  returning  to  a  common  de- 
gree as  the  temperatures  of  the  phosphori  be- 
came the  same  in  all.  He  showed  that  time 
was  occupied  in  the  elevation  of  the  phospho- 
rescent state  by  the  ray,  and  also  that  time 
was  concerned  in  various  degrees  during  the 
emission  of  the  phosphorescent  ray ;  that  this 
time,  which  in  many  cases  was  long,  might  be 
affected,  being  shortened  by  the  action  of  heat, 
and  then  the  brilliancy  of  the  phosphorescence 
for  the  shortened  time  was  increased.  He 
showed  the  special  relation  of  the  different 
pho^hori  to  the  different  rays  of  the  spectrum, 
pointing  out  where  the  maximum  effect  oc- 
curred ;  also  that  there  were  the  equivalents  of 
dark  bands,  i.  e,  bands  in  the  spectrum  where 
littie  or  no  phosphorescence  was  produced. 

These  phosphori  were  many  of  them  highly 
fluorescent.  Thus,  if  one  of  them  was  exposed 
to  the  strong  voltaic  light  and  then  placed  in 
the  darky  it  was  seen  to  be  briUiantiy  luminous, 
gradually  sinking  in  brightness,  and  ultimately 
fading  away  altogether ;  but  if  it  were  held  in 
the  rays  beyond  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum 
(the  more  luminous  rays  being  shut  oil')  it  was 
again  seen  to  be  beautifully  luminous,  but  that 
state  disappeared  the  instant  it  was  removed 
from  the  ray.  Now  this  is  fluorescence,  and 
the  same  body  seemed  to  be  both  phospho- 
rescent and  fluorescent.  Considering  this  mat- 
ter, and  all  the  circumstances  regarding  time, 
Becquerel  was  led  to  believe  that  these  two 
luminous  conditions  differed  essentially  only  in 
the  time  during  which  the  state  excited  by  the 
exposure  to  light  continued ;  that  a  body  being 
really  i^osphoreseent,  but  whose  state  fell  in- 
•tanUy,  was  fluorescent,  giving  out  its  light 
while  the  exciting  ray  continued  to  fall  on  it, 
and  during  that  time  only ;  and  that  a  phos- 
phorescent was  only  a  more  sluggish  body 
which  continued  to  shine  after  the  exciting  ray 
was  withdrawn*  To  investigate  this  point  he 
invented  the  phosphoro9cope — an  apparatus 
which  may  vary  in  its  particular  construction, 
but  in  which  discs  or  other  surfaces,  illumi- 
nated by  the  sun  or  an  electric  lamp,  might, 
by  revolution,  be  rapidly  placed  before  the  eye 
in  a  dark  chamber,  and  so  be  regarded  in  the 
shortest  possible  space  of  time  after  their  illu- 


mination. By  such  an  appantus  Becquecel 
showed  that  all  the  fluoreac^it  bodies  were 
really  phosj^orescent,  but  that  the  emiasitt 
of  light  endured  only  for  a  very  short  time. 

An  extensive  series  of  experim^atal  illustn- 
tions  upon  the  foregoing  points  was  made  witii 
flne  specimens  of  phosphori,  for  which  tbe 
speaker  was  indebted  to  J£.  Becquerel  lumsel/. 
The  phosphoroscope  employed  consisted  of  i 
cylinder  of  wood,  one  inch  in  diameter  and 
seven  inches  long,  placed  in  the  angle  of  a 
black  box  with  the  electric  lamp  inside,  so  that 
three-fourths  of  the  cylinder  were  external 
and  in  the  dark  chamber  where  the  audience 
sat,  and  one-fourth  was  within  the  box  and  in 
the  full  power  of  the  voltaic  light.  By  proper 
mechanical  arrangements  this  cylinder  could 
be  revolved,  and  the  part  which  was  at  one 
instant  within,  rapidly  brought  to  the  oatside 
and  observed  by  the  audience.  As  the  cylinder 
could  be  made  to  revolve  300  times  in  a  se- 
cond, and  as  the  twentieth  part  of  a  revolution 
wajB  enough  to  bring  a  sufficient  portion  of  the 
cylinder  to  the  outside,  it  is  evident  that  a 
phosphorescent  effect  which  would  last  only  the 
ygLpjyth  or  even  the  -jni^y^th  of  a  second  might 
be  made  apparent.  All  escape  of  light  between 
the  moving  cylinder  and  the  box  was  prevented 
by  the  use  of  properly-attached  black  velvet. 

The  cylinder  was  flrst  supplied  with  a  sur- 
fSace  of  Becquerel's  phosphori.  The  effect  here 
was,  that  when  by  rotation  the  part  illuminated 
was  brought  outside  the  box,  it  was  found  phos- 
phorescent. Kthe  cylinder  continued  to  rotate, 
it  appeared  equally  luminous  all  over ;  and  when 
the  rotation  ceased,  or  the  lamp  was  extin- 
guishod,  the  light  gradually  sank  as  the  phos- 
phorescence fell.  Then  a  cylinder  having  a 
surface  of  quinine  or  eesculin  was  put  into  the 
apparatus.  Whilst  the  cylinder  was  still,  it 
was  dark  outside ;  but  when  revolving  with 
moderate  velocity  it  became  luminous  outside, 
ceasing  to  be  so  the  moment  the  revolution 
stopped.  Here  the  fluorescence  was  evidently 
shown  to  occupy  time — ^indeed,  the  full  time  of 
a  revolution ;  and  taking  advantage  of  that, 
the  self-shining  of  the  body  was  separated  from 
its  illumination  within,  and  the  fluorescence 
made  to  assume  the  character  of  phosphores- 
cence. Another  cylinder  was  covered  with 
crystals  of  nitrate  of  uranium,  a  hot  saturated 
solution  having  been  applied  over  it  with  a  fin^ 
brush.  The  result  was  beautiful.  A  moderate 
degree  of  revoluticm  brought  no  light  out  of  the 
box ;  but  with  increased  motion  it  began  to 
appear  at  the  edge.  Aa  the  rapidity  became 
greater,  the  light  spread  over  the  cylinder ;  but 
it  oould  not  be  canied  over  the  whole  of  its 
BuifiEiee.  It  issued  as  a  band  of  light  where 
the  moving  cylinder  left  the  edge  of  the  box. 
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dimiiushmg  in  intensi^  as  it  went  on,  and 
locftking  like  a  bright  name  wrapping  round 
half  the  cylinder.  When  the  direction  of  re- 
volution was  reversed,  this  flame  issued  from 
the  other  side ;  and  when  the  motion  of  the 
cylinder  was  stopped,  all  the  phenomena  of 
fluorescence  or  phosphorescence  disappeared  at 
onoe.  The  wonderfully  rapid  manner  in  which 
the  nitrate  of  uraniimi  received  the  action  of 
the  light  within  the  box,  and  threw  off  its 
phosphorescence  outside,  |Was  beautifully 
shown. 

The  electric  light,  even  when  the  discharge 
is  in  rarefied  media,  or  as  a  feeble  brush,  emits 
a  great  abundance  of  those  rays  which  pro- 
duoe  the  phenomena  of  fluorescence ;  but  then 
if  these  rays  have  to  pass  through  common 
glass  they  are  cut  off,  being  absorbed  and  de- 
stroyed even  when  they  are  not  expended  in 
producing  fluorescence  or  phosphorescence. 
Arrangements  can,  however,  be  made  in  which 
the  advantageous  circumstances  can  be  turned 
to  good  account  with  such  bodies  as  Beequerel's 
phosphori  or  uranium  glass.  If  these  be  en- 
closed within  glass  tubes,  having  platinum 
wires  at  the  extremities,  and  which  are  also 
exhausted  of  air  and  hermetically  sealed,  then 
the  discharges  of  a  Buhmkorff  coil  can  be  con- 
tinually sent  over  the  phosphori,  and  the  effects, 
both  fluorescent  and  phosphorescent,  be  beau- 
tifully shown.  The  first  or  immediate  light  of 
the  body  is  often  of  one  colour,  whilst  on  the 
cessation  of  the  discharge  the  second  or  de- 
ferred Hght  is  of  another ;  and  many  variations 
of  the  effects  can  be  produced. 

In  connexion  with  rarefied  media  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  some  of  the  tubes  of  Geissler 
and  others  have  been  observed  to  have  their 
rarefied  atmospheres  phosphorescent,  glowing 
with  light  for  a  moment  or  two  after  the  dis- 
charge through  them  was  suspended.  Since 
then,  Becquerel  Las  observed  that  oxygen  is 
rendered  phosphorescent,  t.  e.  that  it  presents 
a  persistent  effect  of  light,  when  electric  dis- 
charges are  passed  through  it.  I  have  several 
times  had  occasion  to  observe  that  a  flash  of 
lightning,  when  seen  as  a  linear  discharge,  left 
the  luminous  trace  of  its  form  on  the  douds, 
enduring  for  a  sensible  time  after  the  lightning 
was  gone.  I  strictly  verified  this  fact  in  June 
1857,  recording  it  in  the  *  Philosophical  Ma- 
gazine*,' and  referred  it  to  the  phosphores- 
cence of  the  cloud.  I  have  no  doubt  that  that 
is  the  true  explanation.  Other  phenwnena 
having  relation  to  fiuorescence  and  phospho- 
rescence, as  the  difference  in  the  light  of  oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen  exploded  in  glass  globes,  or 
in  the  air,  were  referred  to,  with  the  expres- 


sion of  strong  hopes  that  BeequereFs 
tions  to  that  branch  of  sdenee  wonld  greatly 
explain  and  extend  them. 


*  Philosophical  Magazine,  June  1857,  p.  506. 
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Ajr  important  and  interesting  trial  of  copyright 
in  the  Rolls  Court,  Dublin,  eame  to  a  second 
hearing  on  Wednesday,  last  week,  in  which  Mr. 
Wallis's  picture  of  "  The  Death  of  Chatterton '' 
played  the  principal  part.    The  facts,  as  stated 
in  the  petition  and  by  the  counsel,  were  these:—* 
The  original  painting  was  first  exhibited  at 
the  Bojal  Exhibition  of  Arts  in  London  in  the 
year  1856.   It  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Augustas 
Leopold  Egg  from  the  artist.     There  was  an 
agreement  whereby  Mr.  Egg  sold  to|Mr.  Turner 
the  right  to  engrave  the  picture,  with  liberty 
to  exhibit  it  for  the  puipose  of  obtaining  sub- 
scribers. The  only  permitted  publication  of  the 
engraving  of  the  picture  was  in  the  *  National 
Magazine.'     In  the  month  of  April  the  picture 
was  carried  over  to  Dublin  to  be  exhibited. 
The  picture  was  known  as   "The  Death  of 
Chatterton,"  and  so  entitled  by  Mr.  Turner. 
Now,  this  title  was  assumed  by  Mr.  llobinson, 
a  dealer  in  photographs ;  and  an  advertisement 
published  by  him  stated  that  he  would  have 
*^  the  beautiful  stereoscopic  figure  of  the  last 
moments  of  Chatterton  "  ready  for  sale  on  the 
following  Monday.     Mr.  Turner,  believing  that 
such  an  advertisement  would  injure  his  pro- 
perty, applied  to  Mr.  Bobinson  to  discontinue 
the  sale.     Mr.  Robinson  refused  to  stop  his 
publication,  on  the  ground  that  his  stereograph 
was  not  copied  from  Mr.  WaUis's  picture,  but 
was  an  independent  study  from  the  biography 
of  Chatrterton.     Hence  the  application  to  the 
Rolls  Court  for  an  injunction  to  restrain.     At 
the  first  hearing,  which  took  place  in  May,  the 
injimction  was  granted,  Mr.  Robinson  sub- 
mitting until  an  affidavit  could  be  framed.    He 
came  before  the  Court  with  an  affidavit  stating 
that  it  is  imposible  to  take  pictures  for  stereo- 
scopic slidesfrY)maplanesar&cc8uchas  apicture. 
Last  week  he  also  affirmed  that  in  March  of  the 
present  year  he  made  arrangements  for  a  series 
of  stereoscopic  pictures,  illustrating  the  life  of 
Chatterton,  such   as  his  Meditations  in  the 
Munimcnt-roomof  St.  Mary's,  Redcliffe,Writing 
his  last  Letter  to  Walpole,  &c.  The  series  was 
completed,  with  the  exception  of  Chatterton 
in  the  Mimiment-room.      Having  seen  the 
painting  and  studied  the  works  which  gave  an 
account  of  the  poet,  he  made  arrangements  to 
produce  these  illustrations.    He  constructed, 
in  his  establishment  in  Grafton-street,  a  back- 
ground scene  of  London  from  a  paintiug  upon 
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canvas,  by  a  dever  artbt,  and  so  disposed  a 
figure  as  to  represent  the  dead  poet.  His  ad- 
vertisement intimated  that  the  stereograph  of 
the  death  of  Chatterton  vras  from  the  "  living 
model."  An  affidavit  was  put  in  by  Mr.  Wallis, 
in  which  he  stated  that  his  picture  was 
original,  and  that  he  had  not  copied  from  any 
one.  An  engraving  was  produced  and  handed 
up  to  the  Court,  from  which  it  was  alleged  the 
artist  had  derived  his  idea  of  the  death  of 
Chatterton.  It  purported  to  have  been  engraved 
by  Edward  Orme,  of  No.  14  Old  Bond  Street, 
painted  by  H.  Singleton,  and  dedicated  to  the 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne.  The  date  of  publica- 
tion is  given  as  1st  of  May  1794.  Beneath 
the  engraving  are  the  words  from  Cowley — 

"  Behold  him,  Muses,  see  your  favourite  son 
The  prey  to  want  ere  manhood  has  b^gun. 
The  bosom  ye  have  filFd  with  anguish  torn, 
The  mind  ye  cheriah'd  drooping  and  forlorn/* 

The  engraving  represents  a  garret  and  mise- 
rable bed — Chatterton  reclines  upon  the  pallet 
in  a  dying  state ;  his  head  lies  at  the  right  side 
of  the  picture,  the  shoe  is  on  the  right  foot,  the 
other  shoe  is  off,  a  phial  lies  on  the  ground, 
manuscripts  are  scattered  about — a  chest  con- 
taining paper  lies  open ;  on  a  small  table,  books 
are  seen,  and  also  a  candlestick,  the  ex- 
tinguisher being  on  the  candle ;  three  pens 
have  been  carelessly  thrust  into  an  old  ink- 
bottle  ;  upon  the  wall  a  caricature  or  grotesque 
face  has  been  drawn  vnth  chalk  or  cork.  At 
the  door  stand  a  woman  and  child,  the  former 
being  the  landlady  of  the  house  in  which 
Chatterton  died.  Her  face  exhibits  surprise  and 
terror.  It  was  not  contended  that  Mjt.  Wallis 
had  copied  Singleton's  picture,  but  that  Mr. 
Kobinson  had.  Counsel  contended  that  Mr. 
Turner's  title  in  the  work  was  incomplete, 
Mr.  Wallis  not  being  at  present  a  party  to  the 
suit.  After  a  long  argument  on  each  side,  the 
Master  of  the  EoUs  said  that,  whatever  the 
ultimate  difficulties  of  the  case  might  be,  there 
was  no  question  as  to  what  he  was  bound  to 
do  at  present.  With  respect  to  the  alleged 
failure  of  Mr.  Turner  to  prove  his  title,  the 
documents  which  had  been  laid  before  the 
Court  showed  that  he  had  a  title — that  was, 
if  he  stated  it  correctly ;  and  the  objection  at 
present  was,  that  the  petition  most  certainly 
did  not  state  it  correctly.  It  was  clear  to  him 
that  there  ought  to  be  an  amendment  in  the 
petition — that  the  facts  should  be  accurately 
stated,  and  that  Mr.  Wallis  should  be  made  a 
party  to  the  suit.  It  was  quite  plain,  from 
the  importance  of  the  question  at  issue,  that 
the  injunction  should  be  continued  until  the 
hearing  of  the  cause.  Suppose  that  Mr.  Wallis 
had  never  sold  the  picture,  but  exhibited  it 
at  Mr.  Cranfield's  for  the  purpose  of  engrav- 


ing, would  he  in  that  state  of  feicts  have  a 
right  to  sue  ?  He  had  a  very  strong  opinion 
(though  he  admitted  the  question  had  never 
been  the  subject  of  decision)  that  the  painter 
had,  by  common  law,  the  very  same  protection 
which  the  author  of  any  work  enjoyed  previoug 
to  publication.  Surely  nothing  could  be  more 
unjust  than  to  say  that  if  a  painter  gave  the 
public  the  privilege — and  a  very  great  privi- 
lege it  was  in  some  cases — of  allowing  them 
to  see  a  work  of  art  in  his  studio,  a  person  wlio 
had  thus  inspected  the  picture,  having  a  good 
memory,  and  being  an  artist  himself,  would 
have  a  right  to  endeavour  by  some  contrivance 
to  make  a  copy  of  that  work — ^for  instance,  by 
getting  his  apprentice,  as  was  done  in  ^e 
present  case,  to  dress  himself  up  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  so  as  to  represent  the  principal  figure 
in  the  painting,  and  then  taking  a  photographic 
representation  of  the  subject  composed  in  imi- 
tation of  the  picture,  and  representmg  it  in 
terms  by  advertisement  as  a  copy  of  the  picture. 
This  had  been  done  in  the  present  case,  the 
photographic  pictures  sold  by  the  respondent 
having  been  advertised  in  the  newspapers  as 
"  The  Death  of  Chatterton."  He  looked  upon 
this  as  nothing  short  of  a  fraud,  a  deliberate 
fraud ;  and  he  had  not  the  slightest  difficulty 
in  holding — on  the  principle  laid  down  in  the 
case  of  Prince  Albert  v.  Strange,  which  was  the 
principle  of  common  sense,  and  in  the  admirable 
judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Erie  in  the  case  of 
Jeffrey  v.  Boosey — one  of  the  ablest  judgments 
that  had  ever  been  delivered — that  it  would  be 
the  bounden  duty  of  a  court  of  equity  to  inter- 
fere in  such  a  case,  quite  irrospectivo  of  the 
common-law  right  of  the  painter  to  sue  for 
damages,  which  right  he  would  have  as  long  as 
he  had  not  published  the  picture.  The  question 
then  arose  whether  there  had  been  a  publication 
of  the  picture ;  because,  if  there  had,  then,  con- 
sidering the  principle  laid  down  in  the  case  of 
Jeffrey  v.  Boosey,  it  would  be  very  questionable 
what  the  law  might  be.  He  had  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  exhibition  of  the  j-ainting 
at  the  Royal  Academy  was  not  such  a  publica- 
tion as  would  deprive  the  artist  of  his  right.  It 
was  a  qualified  publication — it  was  a  privilege 
allowed  to  the  public  to  see  works  of  art.  Di^ 
any  one  suppose  that  if  Sir  Walter  Scott  read  out 
one  of  his  productions  to  a  number  of  hi« 
friends,  and  if  one  of  them  had  such  an  accurate 
memory  that  he  could  reproduce  every  word  oi 
it,  or  if  some  person  was  in  a  comer  taking 
notes  in  shorthand — did  any  one  suppose  that 
in  such  a  case  the  reading  of  the  work  would 
amount  to  a  publication,  so  as  to  give  the  person 
who  had  taken  notes  a  right  at  conunon  law  to 
bring  out  an  edition  of  the  work  ?  In  analogy 
to  that  case,  the  exhibition  of  a  picture  at  u«? 
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Koyal  Academy  or  at  Mr.  Cranfield's  or  else- 
where, for  the  like  purpose,  would  be  nothing 
more  than  a  qualified  pubHcation,  which  would 
not  deprive  the  painter  of  his  remedy  at  com- 
mon law  or  in  equity  to  prevent  a  party  from 
the  commission  of  a  fi^ud  in  attempting  to  copy 
the  picture.  A  difficulty,  however,  existed  as 
to  the  third  point — namely,  that  there  had 
been  a  publication  in  the  '  National  Magazine.' 
But  for  that  publication,  there  would  not  be 
any  serious  doubt  in  this  case.  He  was  not 
prepared  to  say,  nor  did  he  wish  at  present  to 
offer  an  opinion  on  the  matter,  what  was  the 
effect  of  that  publication  in  the  '  National  Ma- 
gazine.' If  the  respondent  had  simply  con- 
fined himself  to  copying  that  engraving,  it  was 
questionable  whether  the  petitioner  would  have 
any  cause  of  action  against  him.  But  he  had 
not  confined  himself  to  merely  copying  the 
engraving — ^he  had  undoubtedly  used  it  in  the 
preparation  of  the  photograph ;  but  he  had  also 
adopted  the  colouring  of  the  picture  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  the  public  to  believe  that 
the  photograph  was  taken  from  the  picture 
itself.  He  thought  this  was  a  fraud ;  he  did 
not  use  the  word  in  an  offensive  sense,  but  a 
fraud  in  contemplation  of  a  court  of  equity. 
He  might  entertain  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  photographic  pictures  produced  by  the 
respondent  would  be  a  serious  injury  to  the 
owner  of  this  valuable  painting ;  but  if  this 
were  overlooked  the  photograph  might  by  a 
veiy  easy  process  be  enlarged  to  the  size  of 
the  original,  and  thus  an  unimportant  piracy 
might  be  followed  up  by  the  adoption  of  another 
mode  of  piracy  which  would  be  most  injurious 
to  the  owner  of  the  painting.  His  Honour 
concluded  by  saying  that  he  would  continue  the 
injunction. 

Old  Buildhigs  and  Photography, 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal, 

10  Fittville  Lawn,  Cheltenham, 
September  12,  1859. 
Sib, — ^Though  I  do  not  practise  photography, 
yet,  as  an  admirer  of  that  dehghtM  art  and  of 
it6  utility  in  representing  architectural  objects, 
may  I  cbaw  the  attention  of  amateurs  or  pro- 
fessional persons  to  the  present  state  of  sevei-al 
of  the  abbeys  in  this  kingdom  at  the  present 
moment,  which  has  furnished  subject-matter 
for  letters  in  the  *  Times  *  ?  That  of  Lanercost 
in  Cumberland  is  suffering,  or  about  to  suffer, 
very  materially  in  a  picturesque  point  of  view, 
from  certain  alterations  and  additions  made  by 
order  of  Lord  Carlisle  in  the  farm  buildings 
which  are  close  to  it.  Crowland,  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  English  abbeys,  with  an  ela- 
borate front  ornamented  with  the  statuary  of 
kings  and  abbots,  and  with  window-tracery 


well  worthy  of  preservation,  is  pronounced  by 
the  vicar  to  be  in  such  a  state  that  in  no  long 
time  its  ruin  will  be  completed.  Whitby  is  too 
well  known,  if  only  from  the  author  of  '  Mar- 
mion,'  to  require  any  particular  description ; 
but  its  commanding  situation  is  such  as  would 
entitle  it  to  the  peculiar  attention  of  the 
archseologist.  Suffice  it,  however,  to  say  that 
no  other  attempt  is  made  to  arrest  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  splendid  edifice  than  by  "  shoring- 
up  "  those  portions  which  appear  to  be  in  the 
most  dangerous  state.  If  these  buildings  are 
doomed  to  fall  from  the  apathy  of  those  who 
ought  to  take  an  interest  in  them,  may  we  at 
least  hope  that  by  the  aid  of  photography  they 
may  be  faithfully  preserved  to  us?  I  have 
written  this  letter,  trusting  that  it  may  meet 
the  eye  of  some  of  your  correspondents. 

H.  Philipps. 

Archer  Fund. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  JoumqJ. 

SiK, — I  cannot  but  feel  some  surprise  that 
those  gentlemen  who  are  using  collodion  pro- 
fessionally, and  who  have  not  yet  subscribed  to 
the  Archer  Fund,  should  hesitate  for  one 
moment  to  contribute  towards  the  support  of 
the  three  orphans  of  the  late  Mr.  Scott  Archer, 
although  they  may  be  dcri\ing  considerable 
incomes  by  the  application  of  his  discovery. 

I  regret  that  I  have  only  one  name  to  add 
to  the  list  since  the  last  month,  viz.  "W.  D. 
Hemphill,  M.D.,  £1.  The  two  following  were 
omitted  in  the  last  by  mistake : — Messrs.  Ogle 
and  Edge,  £2  2». ;  Mr.  Thomas  Snosswell,  £1, 

Yours  truly, 

W.  J.  Newtox. 


REVIEW. 

Seven  Years*  Travel  in  Central  America,  North- 
ern Mexico,  aiul  the  far  West  of  the  United 
States,   By  Jxtlius  Feoebel.  London :  Bent- 
ley,  1859,  pp.  587,  roy.  8vo,  with  numerous 
illustrations. 
We  shall  take  occasion  to  re\dew,  from  time  to 
time,  works  of  travel  to  distant  parts  of  the 
world,  especially  such  as  are  sufficiently  illus- 
trated, and  afford  an  insight  into  the  nature- 
scenery  of  the  land,  being  then  quite  germane  to 
the  especial  scope  of  the  'Photographic  Journal.' 
It  is   the  interest  of  every  Scientific  or  Art 
Journal  to  promote  the  popularity  of  such  works 
as  the  above,  as  we  had  indeed  quite  enough  of 
diaries  and  the  like,  about  what "  dear  Charley  " 
did  on  a  certain  day,  the  transactions  at  a  din- 
ner-party in  the  Punjaub,  &c.    Such  may  be 
pastime,  but  it  m  not  hterature. 

Mr.  Froebel  begins  his  work  at  once  with 
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sometiiiiig  sterling  and  to  the  potpoee.  **  In 
1860^  the  project  of  canstmcting  a  ship-caaal 
across  the  Nicaragua  isthmns  was  generally 
beHeved  to  be  near  its  realixation.  A  corps  of 
engineers  had  been  sent  to  that  country  for 
making  the  necessary  sarve3r8 ;  and  a  fayonr- 
able  result  was  expected.  Nicaragua  appeared 
to  me  in  the  attractive  light  of  a  region  about 
to  become  the  theatre  of  an  important  move- 
ment in  civilization ;  and  my  interest  was  ex- 
cited in  a  sufficient  degree  to  induce  me  to 
visit  it." 

<<  It  is  difficult  to  give  an  idea  of  the  magic 
beauty  of  some  of  the  sunsets  I  witnessed  in 
the  Garibbean  Sea  on  this  occasion.  One  even- 
ing the  whole  wostera  sky  was  of  the  deepest 
vermilion.  Gk)lden  threads,  as  if  a  metallic 
web  were  spun  over  its  sur&oe.  North  and 
south  the  burning  red,  with  a  transition 
through  all  gradations  of  carmine,  purple, 
violet  and  indigo,  intimately  passed  into 
brown.  Here  and  there,  like  ^e  unveiled 
portion  of  an  upper  sky,  some  ethereal  region  (!) 
beamed  through  between  the  more  earthly 
colour  of  the  lower  atmosphere,  and  appeared 
in  a  bluish-green  of  the  softest  hue."  (p.  4.) 

Thus  our  author  arrives  at  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama^  and  passes  through  Chogres  on  to 
Grenada.  He  observes  every  thing  worthy  of 
being  seen,  and  dilates  on  it  as  a  man  who 
has  made  serious  and  well-directed  studies. 
The  following  description  of  a  ravine  near 
Grenada  is  interesting : — 

"There  are  only  a  few  places  where  this 
deep  ravine  can  be  crossed  ;  and  some  of  these 
crossings  can  only  be  effected  by  passing 
through  side  branches  of  the  main  fissure,  so 
narrow  that  there  is  scarcely  room  for  one 
man,  the  walls  being  quite  perpendicular. 
The  whole,  for  a  certain  distance  upwards, 
forms  a  cool  alley,  under  the  shade  of  shrubs 
and  trees  that  grow  above  the  rock,  uniting 
their  branches  over  it.  The  walls,  always 
perpendicular,  are  ornamented  by  a  variety  of 
delicate  ferns  and  Lycopodia,  and  by  the  rich 
violet  flowers  -of  a  Gesneria  growing  on  them. 
They  are  fall  of  holes  and  cavities.  Some  of 
the  latter,  even  large  enough  for  men  to  enter, 
seem  to  be  the  abode  of  several  kinds  of 
quadrupeds  ;  while  the  former  are  occupied  by 
numerous  owls,  and  by  the  nests  of  some  birds 
of  brilliant  plumage."  (p.  27.) 

Who,  that  has  ever  been  in  the  tropics  is 
not  reminded  by  even  this  simple  passage  of 
the  stillness  and  melancholy  of  such  places  ? 
while  the  warmth  of  the  earth  and  the  frvL- 
grancy  of  the  vegetation  remind  us  that  we 
axe  &T  from  home.  The  following  is  the  de- 
scription of  a  monntnin-trip  in  the  province  of 
Mouaquitia: — ''The  change  of   scenery  on 


reaching  the  summit  of  the  ascent  had  been  so 
complete  and  so  sudden,  that  it  seemed  as  if  a 
hundred  miles  had  intervened  between  looking 
forward  and  backward.  In  the  latter  direc- 
tion, which  was  that  to  the  S.S.W.,  the  view 
followed  the  valley  through  which  I  had 
ascended.  Mountains  of  considerable  elevation 
appear  on  both  sides,  the  highest  being  the 
Cerro  de  Juigalpa,  which  stands  to  the  right, 
and  is  marked  by  its  abrupt  steepness.  When 
the  valley  opened  into  the  plain  of  Acoyapa, 
the  view  passed  over  the  lower  country,  be- 
yond which  the  lake  expanded  itself  at  the 
foot  of  an  extensive  region  of  motmtains  and 
hills.  Just  before  the  opening  of  the  valley, 
the  two  peaks  of  Amatepe  rose  above  the 
waters.  Beyond  this  island  the  hiUs  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Kivas  were  seen ;  and  on  the 
farthest  end  of  the  horizon,  faintly  traced,  the 
volcanos  of  Costarica  were  discernible.  The 
Mombacho,  a  Uttlo  before,  to  the  right,  marked 
the  site  of  Grenada."  (p.  128.) 

We  have  marked  this  passage  eepedally  on 
account  of  Mr.  Froebel's  plate,  representing  a 
"  View  taken  from  the  e^  of  the  Tableland 
of  Upper  Mosquitia."  It  is  very  creditahly 
executed  indeed,  the  mountain-forms  well 
seized ;  but  what  would  such  sights  be,  if  ren- 
dered through  the  camera  of  an  able  artist? 
Here  nought  but  combhiation  will  do — because, 
as  the  pen  without  the  camera  is  insufficient, 
so  is,  in  most  cases,  the  latter  without  the  de- 
scriptive power  of  a  scientific  man*. 

Tftie  Second  Book  of  our  author's  work  em- 
braoee  a  "  Journey  from  New  York  by  Mis80iiry 
to  the  North  of  Mexico,  stay  at  Chihuahua, 
&c."  We  extract  an  interesting  episode,  enti- 
tled "  Prairie  Marmots,  Owls,  and  Rattle- 
snakes :" — "  The  place  where  the  Buffalo  cow 
was  caught  and  killed  was  a  large  burrow  of 
the  sociable  prairie  marmots,  which  have  very 
incorrectly  been  called  prairie  dogs.  On  a  level 
spot  of  ground  where  all  vegetation  is  destroyed, 
and  whose  clayey  surface  is  as  hard  as  a  bam- 
floor,  rise  innumerable  heaps  of  earth,  each  with 
an  opening  at  the  top  similar  to  the  crater  of  a 
volcano ;  and  this  is  the  entrance  to  the  dwell- 
ing of  a  marmot  family.  A  certain  numher 
of  such  families  dig  their  holes  near  each  other* 
and  form  what  is  called  a  prairie-dog  village. 
In  many  places  these  villages  occur  in  sach 
numbers  (sometimes  with  a  smaU  space  be- 
tween them,  at  others  nearly  toudnng  each 
other),  that  they  spread  over  hundreds  of  square 

*  We  maybe  permitted  to  allude  here  toan  anecdote 
of  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Buckland,  the  geol<Mpft 
When  Hugh  Miller  (alas!  also  dead)  raad  his  M 
"BaB&j  on  the  Bed  Sanoatone  before  one  of  the  British 
Affociation  Meetings,  the  Doctor  exdaimed,  **  I  would 
give  my  left  hand  if  I  could  write  like  that  maa;* 
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miles  (!).  These  litde  creatures  allow  hut  a 
scanty  vegetation  to  spring  up  near  them^ 
which  often  exposes  the  draught-cattle  to  a 
dangenms  want  of  food.  The  prairie  marmot 
has  often  been  described  by  travellers.  The 
idea  that  these  gnawing  animals  share  their 
dwellings  with  owls  and  rattlesnakes  had  ap- 
peared fabulous  to  me,  until  I  saw  it  with  my 
own  eyes.  I  have  frequently  seen  rattlesnakes 
basking  in  the  sun  before  the  entrances,  and 
coming  out  from  or  going  into  the  holes.  The 
manner  in  which  the  snake  rewards  the  hospi- 
tality shown  to  it  interested  me  particularly : 
it  takes  upon  itself  the  task  of  freeing  its  kind 
host  from  a  too  numerous  progeny."  (p.  257.) 

The  next  of  Mr.  Froebel's  plates  bears  the 
title  **  View  in  the  Mining  District  of  Santa 
Eulalia,  with  the  Ruins  of  the  old  Mining 
Town  of  Magellanes."  This  is  an  exceedingly 
fine  and  interesting  view  relative  to  an  old 
mining  district,  from  which,  in  130  years, 
43,000,000  marks  of  silver  had  been  extracted. 
Mr.  Froebel  says,  "  In  the  afternoon  I  ex- 
plored the  mountain  on  the  south  side  of  the 
valley.  Here  also  I  observed  the  contact  of 
limestone  with  porphyry.  The  latter  had,  in 
places,  been  extensively  decomposed  and  re- 
generated (!'?);  in  other  places  its  surface  was 
covered  with  fibrous  radiated  quartz  as  with 
a  glace.  Near  the  summit  there  is  a  deep 
ravine,  the  precipitous  sides  of  which  were 
covered  with  the  gigantic  lily-bearing  stems 
of  the  Yucca — an  interesting  sight  whenever 
seen.  Yuccas,  Dasycliniums,  Opuntias  and 
Agaves  covered  the  mountain-sides,  with  many 
thorny  shrubs,  Acacias,  Koberlinias,  Btt'beris 
irifoliata,  &c.,  growing  among  them.  It  was 
the  end  of  March ;  and  all  plants  which  could 
subsist  without  the  summer  rains  were  in  fuU 
spring  beauty."   (p.  358.) 

Thus  oiu*  author  progresses  through  these 
thousands  of  miles  of  unexplored — almost 
unknown — coimtry,  the  description  of  which 
he  gives  with  the  good  sound  sense  of  an 
university-bred  man. 

[To  be  concluded  in  our  next.] 

OBITUAEY. 

Death  of  Professor  Arthur  Henfrey,  F,B.S. 

It  is  our  melancholy  duty  to  record  the  death 
of  this  gentleman,  at  his  residence  at  Tumham 
Green,  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  inst. 

Ph)fe8Bor  Henfrey  edited  the  first  two 
volumes  of  this  Journal,  and  had  long  beeoi 
known  as  an  excellent  histologist  and  sound 
vegetable  physiologist.  Especially  eonversant 
with  the  botanical  literature  of  the  Germans, 
it  has  been  to  his  pen  that  we  owe  many  valu- 
able dissertations  upon  subjects  little  attended 


to  in  England.  The  papers  in  the  "Mioro- 
graphic  IHctionary"  of  himself  and  his  Mend 
I)r.  Griffith  are  justly  celebrated  for  their 
accuracy  as  well  as  skilfiil  oondensation.  The 
physiological  part  of  his  **  Elementary  Course 
of  Botany,^'  and  the  papers  on  Vegetable 
Structure  now  in  course  of  publication  in  the 
''  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society," 
will  always  be  regarded  as  the  productions  of 
one  who  was  not  onlv  famiHar  with  the  truths 
of  science,  but  able  to  render  them  attractive 
to  those  who  are  little  accustomed  to  think 
upon  such  subjects.  In  private  life  he  was 
endeared  to  his  friends  by  the  gentleness  of  his 
manners  and  the  genuine  kindness  of  his  nature; 
while  to  his  young  feimily  his  loss  is  irreparable. 
Professor  Henfrey  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal 
and  linnean  Societies,  a  Member  of  the  Council 
of  the  Horticultural  Society,  Professor  of  Botany 
in  King's  College,  London,  and  Examiner  in 
Natural  Science  to  the  Boyal  Military  Academy 
and  the  Society  of  Arts.  He  died  in  the  39th 
year  of  his  age.      

Sudd.en  Death  of  Mr.  Andrew  Boss  the  Optician, 

Ma.  Wakley  has  held  an  inquest  on  the  body 
of  Mr.  Andrew  Boss,  aged  61,'  the  well-known 
optician  and  astronomical-ins^iment  maker,  of 
Featherstone-buildings,  who  died  at  his  late 
residence,  63  PentonviUe-road.  The  deceased 
was  found  dead  in  his  bed  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing ;  and  the  witnesses  were  closely  questioned 
as  to  his  general  demeanour,  as  it  had  been 
rumoured  that  he  had  been  in  a  desponding 
state,  and  might  have  committed  suicide.  The 
medical  and  other  evidence,  however,  tended 
to  show  that  there  was  no  ground  for  such  a 
supposition ;  and  a  verdict  of  natural  death  was 
recorded.  The  deceased  is  said  to  have  died 
worth  at  least  j620,000. — Observer, 


ANSWEBS  TO  COBBESPONDENTS. 

If  any  gentleman,  whose  name  has  been  acci- 
dentally omitted  in  the  List  of  Subscribers  to' the 
Archer  Fund^  will  forward  the  same  to  Sir  William 
Newton,  or  to  the  Editor  of  this  Journal,  the  cor- 
rection shall  be  made  in  our  next. 

W.  S. — ^The  calotype  prooen  was  published  in  the 
eleyenth  Number  of  the  Jounuil.  It  was  afterwards 
amplified  ia '  Notes  and  Queries.'  With  ordinary  care,  a 
failure  can  scarody  occur.  If  the  paper  is  good,  nearly 
as  much  definition  and  transparency  in  your  negative 
may  be  obtained  as  if  glass  was  used.  It  is  infi*- 
nitely  more  certain  and  easier  of  xnanipulation  than 
taj  wax-paper  nroosas.  The  only  drawback  is  that  the 
excited  paper  shonld  be  used  witnin  twenly-four  hoars 
after  it  tias  been  prepared. 

Bib, — ^In  usin^  oblarofonn  and  amber  rarnxsh  for 
poaitiTes,  there  is  a  play  of  iridescent  colours  which 
spoils  the  piotuiv. 
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1.  Will  you  kindly  state  the  cause  of  this,  and  the 
means  of  prevention  *?  2.  Is  there  any  other  yamish 
for  collodion  positiyes  with  which  this  will  not  occur  ? 
3.  Is  the  Paris  "  Vemis  Soehn6e"  mentioned  byLake 
Price  (p.  1 18)  good,  and  free  from  tiiis  ? 

Your  notice  will  much  oblige  me.  A.  B.  F. 

1.  The  film  of  amber  is  too  thin,  from  an  insufBcient 
quantity  being  contained  in  the  chloroform. 

2.  We  have  used  yamish  made  by  recent  London 
makers,  which  answers  perfectly  well.  (See  advertise- 
ments.) 

3.  The  yamish  of  Soehnde  is  a  very  beautiful  yamish ; 
it  wa^  in  use  before  the  introduction  of  photography, 
for  the  purpose  of  yaraishine  leather  and  ornamental 
articles.  The  late  Dr.  Ure  aevoted  much  time  to  its 
perfection.  Even  when  perfectly  dry,  it  has  a  degree 
of  elasticity,  and  does  not  crack  when  applied  to  book- 
oovers,  &c. 

The  advantage  of  amber  varnish,  however,  over  all 
others,  is  its  easiness  of  application  out  of  doors,  when 
heat  is  not  to  be  obtained  to  promote  drying,  as  also 
its  hardness.  When  well  prepared,  we  have  often  had 
to  pay  close  attention  to  which  side  of  tlie  negative  the 
yamish  has  been  applied. 

R.  W.  G.  (Aix-la-Chapelle.) — The  specimens  of  pho- 
tography which  you  have  kindly  forwarded  are  very 
beautiful.  The  negatives  in  tlie  hands  of  some  London 
printers,  however,  would  yield  much  better  results. 
Your  own  portrait  is  one  of  the  very  best  productions 
as  an  untouclied  genuine  photographic  portrait  which 
has  ever  been  submitted  to  us.  Copies  will  be  very 
acceptable  at  t]ie  Exhibition  to  be  held  in  Fall  Mall  in 
January  next. 

Sir, — I  have  lately  returned  from  the  Continent  with 
upwards  of  100  Fothergill  plates.  Something  must 
have  been  wrong  with  my  baui,  for  they  show  a  strong 
tendency  to  fog,  with  a  want  of  sensibility,  requiring 
unusual  developing.  I  do  not  attribute  it  to  long  keep- 
ing, thoush  they  were  prepared  about  the  end  of  June. 

The  omy  way  I  have  been  able  to  produce  a  negative 
is  witli  iron  and  acetate  of  sod^  then  pyro  and  citric  acid, 
when  picture  and  fogeing  commence  simultaneously, 
after  which  I  have  to  olacken  with  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury. 

My  object  in  writing  is  to  ask  if  you  can  suggest  a 
more  energetic  developer,  as  even  by  the  means  I  at 
present  employ,  many  of  tlie  pictures  refuse  to  come 
out.  As  I  have  kept  them  quito  long  enough,  I  would 
bo  particularly  obliged  by  an  answer  in  the  first  Num- 
ber of  the  Journal.  J.  M.  S.  B. 

Similar  complaints  have  reached  us  from  several 
correspondents  who  operated  during  the  unusually  hot 
weather.  A  friend  has  been  very  successful  in  develop- 
ing his  pictures  by  placing  them  in  a  vertical  bath  of 
sulphate  of  iron,  400  grains ;  water,  20  oz. ;  Beaufoy's 
strong  acetic  acid,  2^  oz.  The  pictures  were  thoroughly 
developed  in  about  two  hours,  but  faint  and  foeged. 
After  S7U  w..hmg,  pyrogalSf  «id  wa.  u»d.  ^Ti 
few  drops  of  the  nitrate  of  sUver  bath  ;  and  a  good 
printing  negative  produced. 

Probably,  if  you  have  some  unexposed  plates,  by 
experiment  you  can  determine  that  you  have  not  suffi- 
cieT)f}j  exposed  those  you  have  used. 

Kilkenny,  Sept.  6,  1859. 
Sir, — ^As  it  is  now  some  time  since  I  wrote  to  you, 
enclosing  a  waxed-paper  negative,  in  the  hope  that  you 
might  be  able  to  give  me  some  idea  of  the  cause  of  my 
failure,  and  not  havine  sinoe  reoeived  an  answer,  I 
again  take  the  liberty  of  writing  to  you  upon  the  sub- 
ject I  have  since  tried  two  or  three  more  views,  and, 
as  you  will  perceive  by  the  enclosed  negatives,  with  no 
better  sucoess,  though  I  think  I  have  used  every  care 
in  the  preparation  of  the  paper.    Iodizing  solution  as 


follows: — ^Iodide  of  potassium,  500  ^ ;  bromide,  DO 
^. ;  nce-water,  36  ozs. ;  starch  preapitoted  with  ifree 
iodine :  when  filtered  and  quite  dear,  paper  steeped 
for  twenty-four  hours.  Most  of  it  turned  a  diity  red 
colour,  which  disappeared  in  the  sensitizing  bath,  ill 
the  pictures  were  three  or  four  hours  in  the  developer, 
and,  after  reaching  a  certain  stage,  did  not  appev  to 
get  more  intense  or  vigorous ;  and  I  had  to  change  the 
developing  bath  in  consequence  of  ito  becoming  dis- 
coloured. 

Having  seen  so  many  encomiums  upon  this  process 
in  the  Journal,  I  feel  greatly  diseustod  at  my  repeated 
failures,  and,  never  having  tried  it  before,  do  not  know 
what  to  impute  them  to ;  so  that  any  hints  vou  can 
give  me  in  your  next  '  Answers  to  Correspondent?/  I 
shall  feel  very  greatly  obliged  for.  W.  H. 

In  <ntr  own  hands  just  similar  results  have  taken 
place  as  in  our  oorrespondent*s ;  and  we  therefore  csn- 
not  from  actual  experience  advise  you.  L^ndoubtedlj. 
however,  from  the  patches,  your  paper  has  unequallj 
absorbed  the  solutions.  The  pictures  are  also  trn^ 
mttcA  under-exposed.  Try  another  half-hour.  Welatelj 
saw  a  wax-paper  exposed  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  i: 
was  not  over-done.  In  the  hands  of  Mr.  Kinnear  ot 
Edinburgh,  and  some  few  operators,  we  have,  howerer. 
witnessea  perfect  success,  with  a  rare  instance  of  failure. 
We  shall  be  happy  to  publish  any  detuls  of  the  wax- 
paper  processes  from  those  whose  esperifince  enabla 
them  to  give  it  with  certainty. 

T.  0.  Small  (Newcastk). — Your  request  is  attended 
to.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  your  communica- 
tion as  early  as  convenient,  so  that  there  may  be  no 
delay  from  the  want  of  the  woodcut  illustrating  it 

The  Gorse,  Belbronghton,  Aug.  26, 1859. 

Sir, — I  have  lately  been  working  "  Lone*8  dry  col- 
lodion "  process,  and  have  met  with  tolerable  sucoes: 
but  about  a  week  since,  running  short  of  preservatire 
solution,  I  manufactured  some  according  to  the  for- 
mula given  in  Mr.  Long's  book  of  instructions.  I  u«ed 
the  *'  patent  gelatine "  sold  by  J.  Bell  k  Co.,  33S 
Oxford  Street,  in  6^.  packets.  The  citric  acid  and 
alcohol  (both  labelled  "pure")  were  had  from  a 
"respectable  house"  in  Birmingham.  I  prepred 
about  a  dozen  plates,  and,  upon  developing,  found 
them  all  more  or  less  steined  at  the  end  where  the  pre- 
servative solution  was  first  poured  on  (the  top,  when 
set  up  to  drain).  The  defect  I  complain  of  is  a  patch. 
very  much  over-developed,  varying  from  ^  in.  to  about 
j  in.  from  the  end  of  the  plate  (stereosoopic) :  with  the 
exception  of  that,  the  plates  have  most  of  them  cone 
out  very  clean  and  well.  My  first  stock  of  solution  I 
procured  from  Bland  and  Long's ;  and,  as  regard?  the 
process,  I  had  no  failures.  The  manipulation  has  been 
the  same  with  each  lot. 

If  you  could  put  me  in  the  way  to  remedy  the 
above  in  your  next  Journal,  I  should  be  much  obliged. 

W.R.P. 

Would  a  solution  of  iodide  of  ammonium  in  vaier 
answer  for  iodizing  collodion  ?  I  have  a  solution  of 
the  strength  of  1  gr.  to  6  drops.  What  I  wish  to  know 
is,  if  it  would  do  to  add  that  to  the  alcohol. 

1.  Your  plates  have  most  likely  been  damaged  by 
leaning  them  against  the  substance  you  dry  them  on. 
This  you  can  determine  by  using  more  care.  Eeturn 
to  Bland's  own  preparation. — 2.  Collodion  containing 
even  minute  quantities  of  water  often  pves  a  reticv- 
Uted  appearance  in  the  nesative,  injurious  for  small 
objects,  out  not  so  if  used  on  tolerably  large  ones- 
We  have  often  used  collodions  prepared  as  you  pro- 
pose, and  believe  that  the  small  portion  of  water  woaJd 
be  no  detriment. 

The  letter  of  2).  H.  came  to  hand  too  late  for  • 
reply  in  our  last  Number,  for  which  he  wis  anzioaa. 
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The  first  Meeting  of  the  Fhotographio  Society 
for  ihe  ensning  Seflsioii  will  take  place  on 
Toeeday^  November  the  let,  at  their  Booms 
in  New  Ooventiy  Street.  13ie  Secretary  wiU 
loe  happy  to  reoeiye  commnnications  from 
Hemb^  of  the  Society  or  other  gentlemen,  to 
be  read  at  any  of  the  Ordinary  Meetings ;  and 
he  would  esteem  it  a  &voar  if  those  who  are 
desbtras  of  reading  papers  would  commnnicate 
with  him,  so  that  the  subject  proposed  to  be 
treated  may  be  made  known  and  dronlated 
amongst  photographers,  in  (»rder  that  those 
who  may  fayoor  the  Society  with  their  presence 
JDSj  be  informed  of  the  subject,  and  teke  part 
in  aay  disenssion  which  may  ensue. 


onr.last  Nimiber,  the  Twenty-ninth 
Annoal  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  for 
the  Adyancement  of  Science  has  taken  place  at 
Aberdeen,  under  the  Presidency  of  our  illus- 
tnooa  Patron  the  Prince  Consort.  Our  readers 
have  been  informed  by  the  newspapers  and 
different  journals  that  seyeral  papers  relating 
to  the  hdiographic  art  were  r^ ;  they  haye 
also  by  this  means  reoeiyed  a  good  outUne  of 
their  contents — so  much  so  that  it  would  be 
xteedless  for  us  now  to  repxint  them,  unless  re- 
oeiyed from  the  authors  with  their  authentic 
correetions  and  additions.  Mr.  daudet,  who 
lead  some  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  com- 
numioations,  which  hitherto  haye  been  inade- 
^[oately  giyen  to  the  public,  has  consented,  as 
soon  as  his  many  engagements  will  allow 
bi]n>  to  frimish  us  with  amended  copies. 

9nm  the  following  account  it  will  be  seen 
ttiatthe  public  may  now  possess  themsetves,  at 
ttiexeeeoia^y  cheap  rate,  of  impressions  from 
dl  the  negatiyes  which  haye  been  taken  finrihe 

▼w-yi. 


Ooyemment,  as  well  as  those  fbr  the  Tmstees 
of  the  BritiiQi  Museum.  This  is  a  boon  which 
will  be  appreciated  not  only  by  photographers, 
but  by  the  public  at  large. 

''To enable  the  public  to  deriye  full  adyantage 
from  the photograpnic  negatiyes  made officiallyror 
the  Science  and  Art  Department^  from  rare  and 
yaluable  objectB  in  public  and  other  coUeotionSy 
British  and  foreign,  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  has  caused  an  office  for  the  sale  of  pho- 
togmuhic  impreasioos  frmu  sudi  negatiyes  to  be 
established,  at  the  South  Kensington  Museam, 
which  will  be  opened  on  the  8rd  of  October.  Pho- 
tographic negatiyes,  made  by  order  of  tiie  Tmstees 
01  the  British  Museuin,  and  for  the  War  and  otiier 
Goyenmient  Offices,  will  also  be  sold.  The  tariff 
for  unmounted  impvessions  will  be  as  foHows: — 
A  single  impvsssion,  the  diroensions  of  which  con- 
tain less  thjui  40  square  inches,  e.  a,  5x7,  or  4x8 
inches.  6d.  Above  40  square  indbes,  2idL  should 
be  added  for  every  20  square  inches  or  under.  A 
detailed  list  of  the  objects  photographed  is  printed, 
price  2dL  The  Department  does  not  charge  itself 
with  tiie  mounting  of  impxessions,  as  the  puUic  is 
able  to  do  this  for  itBel£'^ 

Lord  Brongfaam  appreciates  PhetogmpLy. 
In  his  speech  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
National  AsBooiation  for  tiie  Promotion  of 
Soeial  Science,  he  thus  eloqueotiy  ezpreases 
himself:-^ 

''But  let  us  observe  how  vast  an  improyement 
of  social  life,  and  how  valuable  an  addition  to  our 
power  of  executing  the  law,  has  been  another 
optical  discovety,  by  which  we  have  made  tiie  son 
our  feUowwworkman.  It  would  have  bean  daaned 
a  romauoe  had  any  one  foretold,  from  obssrring 
the  eiect  of  light  in  discolouxhig  certain  sub- 
staneesy  such  a  censumnatien  as  obtaining  the 
most  accurate  portraits  in  a  second— jK^tens  the 
minute  accuracy  of  whidi  homs  and  dsjs  of  the 
painter's  labour  could  notajq^roach,— ana  tbeoim* 
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sequent  power,  not  only  of  preserving  the  features 
of  diose  most  revered  and  beloved,  but  of  prevent- 
ing the  escape  of  criminals^  the  commission  of 
numberless  frauds,  and  the  defeat  of  the  injured 
in  seeking  the  recovery  of  their  rights.  Nor  let 
us  forget  the  less  important  benefit  of  improving 
both  our  manufactures  and  the  public  taste  by 
multiplyinff  perfect  copies  of  all  the  great  pictures 
in  the  wond,  so  that  for  a  fewpence  mav  be  ob- 
tained the  exact  duplicates  of  Raphael's  Cartoons 
and  every  other  renowned  ma8terpiece,---an  appli- 
cation of  the  art  which  we  owe  to  the  liberal  and 
discerning  patronage  of  the  Prince  Consort 
My  illusmous  friend  and  colleague  of  the  Insti- 
tute, Arago,  was  so  impressed  with  the  vast  im- 
portance of  photography  in  all  its  relatione,  that 
the  last  years  of  his  life  were  chiefly  occupied  with 
whatever  belonged  to  this  subject" 

Long  may  the  illustiious  nobleman  be  amongst 
us,  and  meet  with  the  enthus^tic  reception 
which  he  received  at  Bradford ! 

The  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland  pur- 
pose to  open  their  Fourth  Annual  Exhibition 
in  Edinburgh  on  the  16th  of  December  next. 
Two  medals  are  to  be  awarded  for  the  best  two 
photographs  exhibited.  Mr.  Kinnear,  the 
Honoraiy  Socretaiy,  will  furnish  intending 
Exhibitors  all  the  required  information  con- 
nected with  the  Exhibition. 


It  is  now  twenty  years  since  the  image  formed 
by  a  lens  in  a  dark  chamber  was  first  per- 
manently fixed  on  a  silvered  tablet ;  the  progress 
of  the  HeUographic  art  since  the  year  1839 
•has  been  almost  as  wonderful  as  the  discoveiy 
itself  was  regarded  at  that  time.  Improve- 
ment has  foUowed  improvement  so  fast,  the 
progress  of  discovery  has  been  so  astonishingly 
rapid,  that  it  has  required  the  undivided  atten- 
tion of  its  votaries  to  enable  them  to  keep  pace 
with  ite  giant  strides.  Men  of  all  grades  of 
society  have  contributed  to  its  success;  the 
results  of  the  experiments  of  scientific  men  have 
been  applied  by  the  illiterate  and  the  learned ; 
the  camera  has  been  a  welcome  visitor  both  in 
the  palace  and  in  the  cottage ;  the  practice  of 
photography  has  been  the  source  of  amusement 
and  instruction  to  the  dwellers  in  both,  and 
the  means  of  existence  to  thousands.  A  camera 
is  part  of  every  expedition;  it  has  been 
perched  on  icebergs  in  the  Arctic  regions  and 
used  on  the  banks  of  the  Zambesi  by  the 
Livingstone  explorers ;  and,  not  content  with 
delineating  the  wonders  of  the  earth,  its  uses 
have  been  extended  to  the  stars  with  success : 
witness,  for  instance,  the  resulto  obtained  by 
Mr.  Warren  Delame,  as  described  by  him  at 
the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at 
Aberdeen. 
There  has  been  one  disadvantage  in  the  ease 


and  certeinty  with  which  sun-pictures  are 
made.  Success  with  ordinary  care  la  so  sore, 
that  photegraphers  think  of  little  else  than 
the  production  of  sharp,  dean  pictures,  which 
requires  no  knowledge  of  Art ;  consequentlyArt 
is  too  frequently  neglected.  In  a  former  Num* 
ber  we  advocated  l^e  cause  of  Art  in  photo- 
graphy ;  we  return  to  it  again  in  oider  to 
impress  still  more  strongly  on  our  readeis  the 
necessity  of  greater  attention  to  this  important 
matter.  We  have  made  great  progress  in  our 
science  since  Daguorre  and  Talbot  made  their 
first  impressions ;  and  have  been  of  immense 
value,  but  there  is  yet  more  to  be  expeatod  from 
photographers.  We  do  not  mean  that  artlstie 
photographs  have  never  been  produced;  but 
there  is  so  much  chaff  to  the  few  grains  of 
wheat,  such  an  ''intolerable  deal  of  sack" 
to  but  ''  one  hol^nnyworth  of  bread,''  that 
we  think  nothing  has  been  done  in  com- 
parison with  the  vast  scope  of  a  science  that 
at  first  was  expected  would  ]}o  used  alm<»t 
exclusively  by  artiste.  We  hope  artists  will 
take  up  our  science  much  more  extensively 
than  they  have  hitherte  done,  and  that  visitors 
to  our  next  exhibition  will  be  charmed  more 
with  the  deep  thought  and  earnest  poetry  of 
the  works  exhibited  than  with  the  precision 
and  science  displayed  in  the  photographs, — ^not, 
we  are  sure,  that  careful  manipulation  will  bo 
neglected,  but  that  it  will  be  made  subservient 
to  photography's  legitimate  vocation — art. 


THE  LATE  MB.  ANDREW  BOSS. 

Thk  first  announcement  that  reached  us  of 
the  decease  of  the  above  lamented  devotee  of 
science  was  the  paragraph  which  we  quoted 
in  the  loist  Number  of  this  Journal ;  and  that 
intimation  was  only  received  at  the  moment  of 
our  going  to  press;  it  is  almost  needless  to 
say  we  had  then  no  time  to  do  more  than  quote 
the  article  in  its  integrity  as  we  found  it. 

As  our  rcoders^wiU  very  naturaUy  feel  it  '^ 
due  to  the  memory  of  so  distinguished  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  Society  that  we  should  record  some 
of  his  persevering  trials  in  the  intricate  labv- 
rinths  of  so  abstnise  and  difficult  a  science  a 
that  in  which  the  late  Mr.  Boss  excelled. 
perhaps  above  every  other  man,  and  as  tiie  ex- 
ample is  calculated  to  spur  others  to  the  same 
honourably  persevering  exertion  through  the 
weary  path  leading  to  £ime  ond  worldly  wealth, 
we  now  attempt  to  fulfil  the  duty  which  ha^^ 
regretfully  devolved  upon  us,  of  publishing  socli 
a  memoir  as  our  space  will  admit. 

Mr.  Ross,  of  Sooteh  parentage,  was  bom  ifl 
London  in  1798.  Ho  was  educated  in  the  Blue- 
Coat  School,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  wtis 
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artioled  to  a  mathematical-iiifltruinent  maker, 
to  whom  he  aeired  his  time.  After  the  ser- 
yioe  of  his  articles,  he  obtained  the  experience 
of  a  three  years'  servitade  in  a  mechanical 
engineer's  establishment ;  he  th^i  went  into 
Mr.  Gilbert's  mano&otory  of  leyels,  theodolites, 
and  astronomical  instruments  of  the  first  quality 
of  that  date,  where  he  had  the  honour  of  con- 
structing and  dividing  the  astronomical  circle 
which  IS  now  placed  at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope, 
€aid  which  so  &r  satisfied  his  employer  that  he 
made  Mr.  Ross  sole  conducting  manager  of  the 
manu£EM$tory.  We  have  used  the  word  honour 
as  the  very  word  which  he,  with  the  charac- 
teristic modesty  of  his  genius,  used  when 
alluding  to  the  circumstance. 

At  the  time  the  subject  of  our  memoir  was 
with  Mr.  Gilbert,  the  manufactory  was  visited 
by  Professor  Barlow,  the  inventor  of  the  fluid 
object-gLass  for  astronomical  telescopes,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  that  instrument  made ;  and 
finding  Mr.  Boss  a  man  of  exceedingly  great 
taleut,  the  Professor  employed  him  to  work 
that  subject  out ;  and  this  may  fiedrly  be  said  to 
have  be^  ike  eommeneemetU  of  his  optieal  career. 

Ultimately  he  left  Mr.  Gilbert,  and  com- 
menced business  on  his  own  account,  soon  after 
which,  bringing  his  powerful  genius  to  bear 
upon  the  means  and  appliances  of  his  business 
in  that  day,  he  perceived  the  absolute  necessity 
of  a  more  perfect  means  of  dividing  circles ;  and 
the  accomplishment  of  that  object  he  made  his 
tafik.  Ever  of  an  ardent  mind,  practically  he 
made  Exeddor  his  motto ;  he  never  undertook 
anything  without  the  deliberate  determination 
of  attaining  perfection  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for 
a  human  being  to  attain  that  quality ;  and  the 
result  of  his  laborious  task  was  soon  ftdly  ma- 
nifested to  the  world,  as  may  be  seen  by  turning 
to  the  article  numbered  13  in  the  forty-eighth 
volume  of  the  '  Transactions '  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  which  extends  over  thirty  pages,  and  was 
read  by  him  to  the  Society  when  he  was  just 
over  thirty  years  of  age.  For  that  he  received 
the  Gold  Isis  Medal  and  fifty  guineas :  it  was 
*^  for  his  improved  method  of  Dividing  AstrO" 
nomieal  and  Mathematical  Ingtrumente^  and  for 
his  CiBcrLAB  Divmivo  Engute." 

About  this  time  he  wrote  the  article  "  3/f- 
eroscope"  which  is  inserted  in  the  *  Penny  C}-- 
clopa^dia.' 

Bcstlcssly  energetic,  he  has  left  another  in- 
stance of  the  activity  of  his  mind  recorded  in 
vol.  1.  page  26  et  seq.  of  the '  Transactions '  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  by  which  we  find  ho  read 


paper  the  thanks  of  the  Society  of  Arts  were 
voted  to  Mr.  Boss. 

Commencing  at  page  99  of  part  2  of  vol.  11. 
of  the  *  Transactions,'  &c.,  it  will  be  found  that 
he  obtained  another  Gold  Isb  Medal  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  for  his  improvements  in  achro- 
matic objectives  of  microscopes. 

In  pages  284  and  333  of  vol.  lii.  of  the  same 
work  wUl  be  found  two  long  papers  which  he 
road  to  the  Society  upon  the  <*  Practical  lUvs^ 
traticns  of  the  Achromatic  Telesecpe"  These 
papers  were  read  by  him  on  the  SUi  November 
and  13th  Decemb^,  1836 ;  and  for  them  he 
received  the  thanks  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

In  the  article  commencing  at  page  74  of  the 
second  part  of  vol.  liii.  of  the  'Transactions,'  &c., 
it  will  be  found  that  he  received  a  laige  Silver 
Medal  for  his  invention  called  the  Spherometer, 
which  was  another  of  the  instruments  given 
by  him  to  the  optical  world,  and  was  invented 
by  him  to  obviate  the  difficulties  of  calculating 
and  determining  the  curvatures  of  lenses  and 
the  contents  or  diameter  of  a  sphere  by  mea- 
suring only  such  portion  of  a  sphere  as  is 
presented  by  a  lens.  By  this  instrument  he 
was  enabled  to  determine  with  accuracy  the 
radiiof  curvature  of  the  grinding  tools  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  object-glass  of  the 
astronomical  telescope,  in  which,  like  all  the 
rest,  he  excelled  in  perfection. 

In  voL  Iv.  pp.  118-123,  of  the  same '  Trans- 
actions'  is  another  paper  read  by  Mr.  Boss, 
**  On  the  Hygro-Barometer"  for  which  he  re- 
ceived the  l£anks  of  the  Society. 

By  the  Great  Exhibition,  1851,  Jury  Beports, 
we  find  that  he  was,  in  company  with  Sir 
David  Brewster  and  others,  an  Associate  Juror 
of  "  Class  24,  Glass,"  for  which  he  received 
the  Jury-Service  Medal. 

We  dso  find  that  the  talented  deceased  was 
an  Exhibitor  in  Class  X.,  Philosophical  Instru- 
ments, &c.,  and  that  he  received  a  Council 
Medal  '*fbr  great  improvements  in  Microscopes; 
and  for  the  soliiiitg  of  structure,  good  mecha- 
nism, and  distribution  of  strength,  great  size, 
^c,  of  his  large  Equatorial  The  equatorial 
telescope  alluded  to  was  one  of  the  glories  of 
the  Exhibition,  and  will  long  be  remembered 
by  its  visitors. 

Only  three  months  prior  to  the  decease  of 
Mr.  Boss,  he  attended  a  meeting  as  one  of  a 
Committee  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  to  examine 
into  the  subject  of  glass-turning. 

Mr.  Boss's  papers,  published  in  the  '  Trans- 
actions of  the  Society  of  Arts,'  contain  dia-> 


a  paper  to  the  Society  upon  **his  method  of 
preparing  Polishing-powder  for  the  use  of  Op- 
ticians, ^«."  Attached  to  the  paper  are  certi- 
ficates ^  the  exo^ence  of  the  powder,  from 
the  great  authorities  of  that  day*    Per  this 


grams,  some  of  which  are  coloured  for  perspi- 
cuity, and  matheniatioal  calculations  of  such  a 
charaeter  and  so  extensive  as  to  have  caused 
the  remark  that  they  were  sufficient  for  the. 
labours  of  any  one  life. 
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After  a  l<mg  axid  ardnoos  rtragi^e  between 
fiiiher  and  son,  it  was  a  conceesion  to  his  only 
son  Thomas,  who  also  has  been  a  member  of 
this  Sodetv  from  its  formation,  and  yrho  was 
flien  essoeiated  with  him  in  busmess,  that  he 
consented  to  the  annexation  to  their  business 
of  the  requisites  of  Photography.  Thefisttber's 
sanction  once  obtained,  the  son  immediately 
pnt  all  the  vast  appliances  and  resonroes  of 
their  establishment  in  operation  to  aid  the 
adrancement  of  oar  delightfolly  fascbiaiing, 
beaatifiil,  and  nsefiil  art.  It  is  a  Uct  worthy 
of  record,  that,  up  to  the  time  to  whioh  we  haye 
jnst  aUnded,  all  the  photographic  lenses  had 
their  parts,  which  are  now  known  as  anterior 
and  posterior,  monnted  dose  togeitber;  and  it 
occurring  to  the  son  that  additional  flatness 
of  field  would  be  obtained  by  the  separation  of 
the  lenses,  the  idea  was  discossed,  and  soon 
worked  out  in  various  forms,  the  result  being 
the  first  separated  photographic  lens  made  in 
England,  and  which  was  the  progenitor  of  all 
our  present  sepiarated  lenses.  Mr.  Henry  Col- 
len,  an  artist  of  some  eminence,  who  took  up 
the  subject  ofportraiture  through  the  inflnence 
of  the  Hon.  Henry  Fox  Talbot,  obtained  from 
Messrs.  Boss  one  of  the  earliest  combinations 
in  which  the  lenses  were  separated;  yery 
flihortly  after  which,Yoigtlander  introduced  into 
this  country  -separated  photographic  lenses 
constructed  upon  principles  laid  down  by  the 
eminent  matiiematician  Professor  Petoval, 
which  were  a  detided  improvement  upon  all 
that  had  been  then  hitherto  done.  So  dosdy 
were  Bosses  lenses  followed  by  Petzval's,  or,  as 
they  were  more  commonly  called,  Voigtland^s, 
that  they  induced  a  belief  in  one  of  those  an- 
gular coincidences  in  the  annals  of  invention, 
of  two  of  the  most  eminent  men  discovering 
13ie  same  formuln  at  the  same  time  indifferent 
paits  of  the  world.  Professor  Petzval's  ma- 
tiiematical  calculations  have  been  the  bases 
npon  which  all  the  best  lenses  have  been  since 
manufiictured;  but  how ^ose  bases  have  been 
smceessfully  wrought  upon  in  all  their  details, 
or  how  they  have  been  altered,  modified,  and 
possibly  corrected  or  otherwise  by  the  practical 
WiwAdng  optician,  we  will  net  now  discuss; 
though  we  may  remark  that  Mr.  Boss  was  both 
a  mathematician  and  a  working  optician,  and 
that  his  lenses  have  always  be^  held  in  the 
highest  estimation  in  this  country, — in  illustra- 
tion of  which  &et  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  reporter  of  this  Society  was  piesent  at  the 
sale  of  the  stodc  of  the  late  Mr.  Hewlett,  sub- 
sequentiy  to  that  gentleman's  decease,  upon 
vHiich  occasion  thm  were,  among  the  rest, 
three  large  portrait-lenses  of  the  same  size 
sold:  one  by  Boss,  after  a  keen  competition, 
realized  £18,  and  wa«  bought  by  a  gentienan 


residue  in  tlieneighhoQxhood  of  DenetSqvMie, 
whose  name,  fur  obvinus  reasons,  we  do  not 
mention  now;  one  by  VoigtlaDder  wss  sold 
for  £13 ;  and  the  third  lens,  having  lotted  witih 
it  a  cameia,  tripod -chesty  and  other  appaiatos, 
was  knocked  down  tor  £6  lOs •,  grviog  oecairioii 
for  certain  sly  camplimentary  fdlnaoDs  to  the 
happiness  of  the  fortunate  porcfaaser  when  be 
might  set  tc  work,  inquiries  being  made  aa 
to  the  dasB  of  subject  he  intended  to  ilfaistiate 
at  the  next  Exhibition  of  our  Soeiety.  The 
droumstance  of  this  sale  of  an  eminent  (de- 
parted) photographer's  stodk,  competed  for  by 
eminent  photographers  and  opticians  knomg 
what  they  wese  bidding  for,  is  of  itself  sof • 
ficient  to  support  our  statement  as  to  the 
estimation  in  whidli  Boss's  l«nses  are  hdd; 
and  the  sale,  it  will  be  reeoUectedy  ocenned 
only  very  recentiy.  Our  reporter  heard  it  re- 
marised  that  4he  trade-prioc  for  which  MeflKS. 
Boss  sold  that  very  lens  was  £21 16i.,  and 
that  the  trade-price  of  Yoigtlander's  was  con- 
siderably beyond  that  sum*  Our  readen  iriS 
pardon  these  i£«.<2. statements;  wehavensed 
them  because  they  are  illustratioDa  whidli  aie 
comprehensible  to  all  but  Sldrnpoles^  and,  toa 
certain  small  dass,  the  clearest  and  most  de- 
cisive of  all  arguments.  So  highly  axe  Bon's 
lenses  esteemed,  that  a  well-known  dealer  in 
second-hand  philosophical  instruments  aaked 
a  gentieman  the  otiier  day  a  larger  sum  fors 
Boiss  second-hand  whole-plate  portnat^leos 
than  Messrs.  Boss's  trade^prioe  for  a  new  vd 
warranted  article  of  the  same  descripti«A* 
The  lately  deceased's  son,  from  his  school  daja, 
was  associated  with  his  fiilher  in  all  his  pro- 
ductions, whether  for  photography,  ndiso- 
scopes,  telescopes,  or  other  optical  jnstrnmento ; 
and  so  complete  was  the  confidence  the&ther 
possessed  in  the  son's  ability  to  produce  eadi 
article  with  all  tlie  per£Bction  ezpeoted  firoffi 
the  namcy  that  he  for  several  years  past  left 
the  business  entirely  to  the  management  o^ 
the  son;  and  it  can  but  be  regarded  as  a  ftita- 
nate  circumstance  that  the  lamented  deeeaied 
has  optically  educated  a  son  to  succeed  him* 

The  Council  of  the  Photographic  Sodeiy,  i» 
proposing  to  print  in  the  Joumdl  dbttradt  of 
papers  read  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings,  cf^ 
giving  the  papers  at  length,  do  not  tker^ 
adopt  (he  views  or  opimons  of  the  av^iors. 

• 

No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous  comsfw^' 

oadons.     Whatever  is  intended  for  inteHio* 

must  he  authenticated  by  the  name  aisiei- 

dress  of  ihe  writer;  not  neeessarUy  for y^ 
lication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  his  gosdfidA, 

The  same  proviso  etfisndsto  cmmnmisatistt^ 
ih^Edksr. 
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TOE  URiOOaHirEK!  XOUBNiX. 


6S 


Mr.  flfaMw**  LUkr  m  M.JR^$ 

St^ ««-  la  liis  ktter.  in  your  Joonal  of 
Aa^aa^  16tii»  Kr*  Qlaiaher  opens  bis  defanioe 
in  mthera  aSngidar  jDaimexv  Sy  teUfaig  us  tbat 
be  by  so  mmaB-  mataii  to  ittpfy  iHiat  any 
OM  boft  only  to  kMik  flt  bu  lepoKt^  dolibfirelely 
got  up,  wm  mobiepoiti  genomUy  ure,  and  pab- 
liabod  in  two  diiBsvont  photogzi^bio  periodi'- 
ooIb,  to  oao  tbot  be^idnot  oniy  imply,  bat  atato 
aa  ozplioitly  aa  imrda  ooold  mil  be  made  to 
alate  it-.-mmaly  that  IL  Niipoe  de  8t  Yietor 
wm  tbe^ftnt  to  introdnoe  tbe  aalta  of  uianiiiBi 
in  photogiapby. 

Oooaoioaa,   boiraver,   tbat   tfaia   wretobed 

qdbble  ooold  avail  biai  little,  be  next  pbada 

i^aoranoe  of  my  pienoaaly  pabUahed  ez- 

perimaota,  and  talla  qb  tbat  ^'none  would 

regret  asoce  tbe  appeaianoa  of  doing  wrong  to 

aoyman^^'and  tbat  onelinefrom  me,  stating  my 

olmma^orwbeiolbeendeneein  tbeirfaToar  was 

to  be  found,  would  bave  eansed  him  **  at  once 

to  give  nw  my  dne."    Igmnanoe  of  my  inior 

ciauB,  or  of  wbeie  any  evidenoe  in  my  fiEivoar 

was  to  be  seen,  is,  then,  the  de&nce  wbichMr. ; 

Olairiier  now  means  to  set  up,  for  himself  and 

those  whom  be  oiBioiaUy  lepresents,  for  <^not ' 

atenoe  gmng  me  my  due."   No  better  dellMioe 

la  tiie  world,  if  only  oensiafee&t  with  facts, ' 

wfaidiunfortiiiiately,bowever,itiBnot.  Giant,' 

for  the  sake  of  argument  (though  rather  hard 

to  belieire),  tbat  among  all  tbe  Council  which 

tmdertook  to  examine,  oritiGise,  and  propaxe  a 

report  on  M.  N.  de  St.  Yiotor's  diBOoyeries  and 

pmtended  diseoveries,  not  one  of  tbem  bad 

oQoe  seen  either  the  ezposore  of  M.  Ni^poe  de 

St  Victor's  plagiarisms  in  yours  and  Mr.  Shad- 

bol^s  Joomals,  or  tbe  specimens  of  imuuum- 

printing  of  1855  (themsohrea  sofflcient  evi- 

deaces)  which  were  in  your  Snifolk  Skeet 

SdiibHion  of  lastspxing (and now,  I  am  told, 

&i  the  Crystal  FahMe),    all  this  ignorance 

ooold  jostiiy  no  more  than  the  on^^tno/ oettin^ 

«P  of  the  B^rt,  and.  its  reading  at  the  So« 

ouly's  Meeting,  Imt  certainly  ooold  not  justify 

their  cattsing  it  to  appear  in  your  Journal  and 

Mr.  Shadbolt's  without  an  admission  on  their 

Pttt  of  the  wrong  whioh  they  had,  it  might  be 

unintentionally,  done  me  in  it,  after  theur 

^ying  had  (as  I  have  his  authority  for  stating) 

thdr  attention  expressly  called  to  it  by  Mr. 

Sbadbolt ;  but  wbi^  ie  to  be  thought  of  their 

^^oasted  leadineaB  to  give  me  <'at  once  my 

^»"  when  they  not  only  allowed  the  oppor- 

^^ooty  of  another  Meeting  of  their  Society  to 

P^M  over  witbont  making  any  sueh  apology 

<v  acknowledgment,  but  when  (to  add  to  the 

ttiply  soAoient  evidences  of  priixity  to  which 

Mr.  Bhadbolt  had  already  called  their  atten- 


^imi 


ticn)  a  pcmted  Exhibition  Catalogue  ooniai&i* 
ing  tbe  evidence  of  my  having  shown  i^ramuqi 
photographs  as  fiir  baok  as  1855  was  sent  m 
and  pbmd  in  their  bands,  week  after  week 
waa  fdlowed  to  paae,  and  even  this  iiuled  to  eGoit 
from  tbe-Conndl  any  sueh  expression  of  ngtekg 
or  evidence  of  a  derire  to  give  me  that  due  which 
they  would  have  us  be&ve  would  **atinm" 
follow  their  being  made  aware  o^  or  fnmidied 
with  (even  the  opportunity  of  finding  out  tat 
themselves)  the  evidence  of  my  priority. 

My  remonstrance  in  Mr.  ffiiadlxdt's  Journal 
waa  mild  enough;  and  if  that  in  yours  vraa  a 
little  more  ind^^oant,  my  having  then  vraited, 
when  it  waa  written,  and  in  vain,  for  an  aOf 
knowledgment  of  their  error,  till  ttie  last  mo- 
ment, and  till  I  was  almost  afraid  that  my 
protest  would  be  too  late  for  insertion,  waa 
enough  to  account  for  and,  I  think,  to  justity 
the^fferenoe. 

After  the  deroatoh  of  my  letter  to  you,  I 
Had  one  from  Mr.  Shadbolt,  containing  en* 
closed  one  from  the  BlaoUieath  Society's  8e-> 
creta^,  intimating  tbat  he  returned  the  Glas- 
gow Photographic  Catalogue  of  1855,  whic^ 
had  been  sent  as  evid^ce,  and  stating  that,  to 
him  ifUUviduaUy,  the  evidence  appemd  quite 
conclusive,  but  that  the  Council,  after  having 
had  tbe  document  in  their  hands,  had  not  em- ' 
powered  him  to  make  any  such  admission,  or 
any  acknowledgment  whatever  on  their  part. 
The  public  can  now  see  bow  well  Mr.  Qlaisber 
and  his  associates  have  merited  the  charaeter 
for  candour  and  readiness  to  do  justice,  vni 
**  ai  <miu^  which  they  have  daimed  for  Uiem* 
selves.  Still,  in  spite  of  all  this,  and  in  spite 
of  Mr.  Wheeler's  having  ttqiresriy  stated  tbat 
he  acted  only  as  the  mouth-piece  of,  and  bad 
no  great  influence  in  the  Society,  I  would,  bad 
you  sent  me  dovm  a  proof  for  correction,  have 
softened  dovm  my  letter  a  little  to  give  ^em 
one  more  chance  of  doing  justice  vritii  a  good 
grace,  and  trotting  to  the  possiUe  influence  of 
Mr.  Shadbolt  and  tbe  one  other  apparently 
candid  and  Ibir  man  among  them.  It  was  as 
well,  however,  so  for*  that  no  proof  was  sent* 
aa  any  fdrther  forbearance  would  only  have 
been  nusonderstood  by,  and  thrown  away  on 
men  capable  of  replying  to  my  protest  vrith 
such  a  tissue  of  quibbling  and  prevarication. 

Astotbedesperate  attempttoinvoke  the  ghost 
of  old  national  jealousies  to  the  reaoue,  I  can- 
not say  I  am  much  in  dread  of  its  consequences. 
Even  in  old  times  the  love  of  foir  pky,  and  a 
foir  field  to  all,  used  to  be  considered — and  (in 
spitoof  such  distmguished  exceptions  as  Meears* 
Qlaisber  and  Co.)  I  cannot  help  still  believing 
ie  in  some  measure  stUl — a  national  Engliah 

*  There  wit,  howerer,  a  printer's  error,  of  the  word 
marine  for  wranium,  left  onootreeted  in  coDeeqaiDoa 
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chanusteiistic ;  and  if  «o,  I  tan  turn  tbe  taU60 
on  my  antagonists,  and  olaixn  to  be  «  much 
better  Englubmon,  and  so  moro  entitled  to  the 
piiiileges  of  Englishmen  than  they  are,  seeing 
that,  nnoomplimentaiy  and  shuffling,  to  use 
the  mildest  tenn,  as  ICr.  Glaisher's  letter  is, 
and  as  you  of  couxfie  know  it  to  be,  I  should 
never  for  one  moment  think  of  holding  up 
my  hands  in  astonishment,  and  howling  at  you 
as  he  and  his  friends  do,  or  insinuating  that  your 
Journal  has  forfeited  all  claim  to  respectalnlity  I 
by  its  insertion.  Fortunately  tor  me,  it  is  one  i 
advantage  of  being  in  the  right,  that  (me  need 
not  be  struck  widi  terror  at  the  idea  of  the 
public  hearing  both  sides^  C.  J.  Bub^rtt. 

.  P.S.  As  the  Blackhoath  Council,  while  giv- 
ing Niepce  credit  for  what  was  not  his  own  in 
one  direction,  seemed  inclined  to  take  to  them- 
selves some  credit  in  another  for  discovering 
M.  Niepoe's  theoretical  errors,  I  may  as  well 
mention  that  most  <tf  them  were  not  only  visible 
to^  but  pointed  out  by  me  from  the  very  first. 
See  a  letter  in  the  liveipool '  Journal,'  written 
by  me  immediately  on  the  appearance  of  M. 
ifiepce's  first  re-discovefy  of  ^o  uranium  pro- 
cess, and  published  in  the  Liverpool  *  Journal ' 
of  about  August  1858 ;  in  addition  to  which,  I 
will  send  you,  before  your  next,  a  fragment  of 
a.  letter  of  June  26,  1858,  which  you  may 
publish. 

P.P.S.  I  have  just  opened  a  number  of  the 
Illustrated  London  News,  by  which  I  see  that 
H.N.  de  8t.yictor  has  carried  his  re-discoveries 
still  further,  in  the  re-disoovery  of  a  system  of 
photometxy  by  means  of  oxalate  of  uranium, 
which  was  published  by  me  in  the  Liverpool 
Photographic  Journal  of  Dec.  15,  1858.  M. 
N.  de  St.  Victor  apparently  considers  himself  to 
have  a  vested  right  in  everything  which  I  may 
discover. 


Plioiograpliic  Impressions  on  Paper. 
To  the  Editor  of  tlie  PhotograpJUo  Journal. 

Sib, — I  have  lately  been  endeavouring  to 
obtain  photographic  impressions  with  some  of 
the  formulsB  given  for  that  purpose  by  M. 
Niepcede  Saint  Victor.  The  results  of  my  trials 
have  not  been  such  as  to  induce  me  to  persevere 
in  them;  but  the  other  day  a  professional 
photographer,  whose  services  I  had  engaged  for 
a  time,  was  printing  with  mo  a  large  number 
of  copies  from  my  waxed-paper  negatives,  when 
we  met  with  a  circumstance  which  struck  us  as 
remarkable,  and  as  one  which  seemed  to  prove 
to  a  certain  extent  the  correctness  of  one  of  the 
theories  lately  propounded  by  M.  Niepce  de 
Saint  Victor. 

The  weather  was  warm — the  light  dear  and 


tffight — ^the  expogore  of  the  prints  luder  the 
negatives  «oiiscqiieiitly>  short.  I  had  sej^end 
printing-frames  at  work ;  and  as  soon  as  one 
print  was  sufieieatly  exposed^  I  changed  the 
negative  lor  another ;  each  firame  had  a  piece 
of  cardboard  placed  between  the  back  of  the 
pressure-frame  and  the  back  of  the  senaitiTe 
paper.  The  paper  was  unalbuainixed  and  o! 
a  fine,  thin  texture,  salted  with  barium  and 
ammonium ;  on  to  die  heu^k  of  this  paper  wa 
almost  immediately  transferred  tfte  impress. oj 
the  negative  that  had  been  removed  from  the 
frame,  while  the  sensitive  side  of  the  paper  vas 
receiving  an  impression  from  the  negative  with 
which  it  was  in  contact.  I  mentioned  this 
to  an  eminent  tfaeoretioal  photogra]&er— ?io- 
fessor  George  Wilson,— ««md  aftorwuds,  at  his 
request,  I  sent  him  some  specimens  of  the 
prints,  with  which  he  was  mudi  struck,  and 
at  the  same  time  pniinised  to  repeat  the  opera- 
tion, which  he  did,  with  the  same  reoolts. 
/  have  seen  eases  where  Aere  heme  been  two  or 
three  ekangee  of  negaivoes,  one  immediaid^ 
after  the  other,  where  there  have' been  distind 
traces  ofeaeh  negative  on  the  back  of  onepiut  of 
paper.  The  cardboard  and  sensitive  papers 
were  perfectly  dry.  Taking  into  consid^tion 
these  effects,  to^^sther  with  the  &ct  that,  is 
developing  several  waxed-paper  negatives  io 
the  same  bath,  I  have  frequency  seen  one  pieee 
of  paper  receive  an  image  from  another  where 
actual  contact  of  the  papers  is  not,  I  think,  the 
caiise  of  it,  I  feel  ^posed  to  think  that  a 
sensitive  surfieMO  may  receive  a  larger  supply  of 
light  than  it  requires  for  itself,  which  it  is 
capable  of  transferring  to  any  surface,  howefer 
slightly  sensitive  it  may  be  to  li^t.  I  am 
inclined,  too,  to  suppose  that  it  must  be  the 
combined  influence  of  heat  with  Ught  which 
have  caused  these  effects,  as  I  never  met  with 
them  in  cold  weather. 

As  I  have  not  met  with  any  case  where  the 
results  of  printing  have  been  similar  to  thoee 
I  have  mentioned,  I  am  induced  to  requost  yoa 
to  publish  this  letter  in  the  '  Fhotographie 
Journal,'  in  the  hope  that  I  may  hear  that 
this  is  no  solitary  case,  and  that  it  may  be 
satisfactorily  accounted  for. 

An  experiment  I  have  been  making  with 
sensitive  paper  for  the  *'  waxed-paper  process ' 
has  struck  me  as  curious,  as  I  have  been  under 
the  impression  that  the  iodide  of  silver  in  the 
paper  could  be  rendered  soluble  by  immersisg 
it  in  a  rather  strong  solution  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium. Iprepared,  a  few  days  since,several  sheets 
of  paper  for  the  oamera,  which  the  weather  pre- 
vented me  frv)m  using ;  I  immersed  them  in  & 
bath  of  iodide  of  potassium  (12  grains  to  the 
ounce),  and  left  them  covered  up  excluded  fiov 
light  for  three  or  four  days,  after  which  I  hung 
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them  up  tot  dry  in  my  dark'  room ;  the  following 
day  I  exposed  pieces  of  these,  papers  to  light, 
when  they  gradually  changed  colour,  and  in  the 
course  of  two  or  xbxie  hoiirs  became  a  dark- 
brown. 

I  haye  been  making  a  few  notes  this  spring 
and  summer,  the  results  of  ia  more  lengthened 
acquaintance  with ''  the  waxed-paper  process," 
which  I  shall  be  happy  to  send  you  if  you  think 
they  are  likely  to  be  worth  haying,  or  of  use 
to  any  of  your  correspondents. 

I  am  rather  surprised  to  see  the  Report  of 
the  Lens  Committee,  appointed  by  the'  Pho- 
tographic Society  of  Scotland,  in  the  Jour- 
nal I  haye  this  morning  receiyed.  I  am  a 
member  of  that  Committee,  but  haye  not  been 
consulted  as  to  one  word  of  that  Report,  while 
I  assisted  on  eVery  occasion  when  those  lenses 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Taylor  were  tested.  I  may 
posnbly,  therefore,  ask  you  to  allow  me  at  a 
fdture  time  to  make  some  remarks  on  that 
Repcfft,  when  I  shall^wish  to  say  something  with 
le^mi  to  the  different  merits  of  pictures  I  haye 
taken  with  the  old  and  new  forms  of  lenses. 

T.  MiLyiLLE  RAyEN. 

'  WaldringMd  Bectoiy,  Woodbridg9,' Sufiblk. 

Desaiptian  of  the  New  Patent  Stereoscope, 

Tbdb  object  of  this  inyention  is  to  remedy,  by 
a  yery  simple  arrangement  of  the  instrument, 
a  defect  common,  more  or  less,  to  nearly  all 
stereoscopic  pictures  of  architectural  subjects, 
yiz.  a  conyergence  or  leaning  inwards  of  lines 
which  should  be  rendeiied  in  the  image  as  they 
are  in  the  object,  perpendicular.  This  dis- 
tortion of  image  is  of  a  different  kind  to  that 
which  is  produced  by  the  lens  itself,  by  which 
yertical  and  horizontal  lines  are  equally  af- 
fected, but  to  so  slight,  a  degree  as  to  be 
scarcely  perceptible  in  a  well-constructed 
objectiye.  The  distortion  with  which  we  haye 
to  deal  is  caused  by  the  photographer  being 
generally  compelled  to  indine  the  camera  up- 
wards towards  the  object,  in  order  to  include 
in  the  field  of  yiew  the  upper  portion  of  archi- 
tectural monuments;  and  a  little consideriation 
only  is  necessary  to  conyince  ourselyes  that  in 
many  cases  the  photographer  must  content 
himself  with  more  or  less  of  this  distortion,  or 
leaye  his  woirk  undone.  For  instance,  a  lofty 
building  has  to  be  photographed  from  a  leydi 
place  or  square :  in  this  case,  if  the  camera  is. 
carefolly  leyelled  in  such  wise  that  perpendi- 
cular lines  in  the  object  are  rendered  perpen- 
dicular on  the  focasing-screen,  then  it  will 
follow  that  the  common  axis  of  the  camera 
and  lens  will  intersect  the  object  at  a  point  a^ 
much  aboye  the  leyel  of  the  ground  as  the 
oamera's  own  heij^t^  and  the  resulting  picture 


on  the  focusing-screen  will  be  seen  to  contain 
nearly  one  half  of  its  area  in  a  most  interest- 
ingly-detailed street  payement,  and  but  little 
more  than  the  other  half  in  a  representation  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  edifice.  It  is  true  that 
in  some  cases  the  photographer  can  drmimsh 
this  evil  by  planting  his  camera  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  object ;  but  tiiis  is  not  always 
practicable ;  and  eyen  when  it  can  be  done, 
distortion  is  not  avoided,  but  simply  diminished 
in  amount. 

In  order  to  understand  folly  the  cause  of 
this  distortion  of  image,  and  Ihe  modus  ope- 
randi  of  the  Patent  Stereoscope,  the  fol- 
lowing diagrams  will  bo  usefdUy  examined. 
Let  A  B  (diagram  1)  represent  any  vertical' 


object,  such  as  a  church-tower,  for  example, 
and  C  the  Camera-obscura,  so  inclined  towards 
the  object  as  to  obtain  on  the  ground-glass  an 
image  including  both  the  summit  and  base 
of  the  object.  It  wHl  be  seen  that  the  image 
formed  on  the  ground-glass  in  the  position  of 
B  E  will  necessarily  iDccupy  a  greater  length 
than  if  represented  on  a  screen  parallel  to  the 
object,  as  at  F  E. .  Now  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
in  the  science  of  optics  that  an  image  obtained 
by  lens  or  by  reflexion  can  only  be  in  right  pro- 
portions as  regards  parallelism,  <kc.  when  the 
object  and  the  reflecting  surface,  or  the  surface 
on  which  the  image  is  received;  are  parallel 
with  each  other ;  and,  bearing  this  in  view,  the 
following  diagram  (No.  2)  will  explain  still 
further  the  effect  of  the  inclined  focusing- 


pcr^en  in  producing  convergent  lines.    Ifi  t^ 
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we  sappose  A  B  to  be  tbe  width  of  the 
tower,  equal  at  the  base  andsammityandDEy 
FO9  to  be  the  position  of  the  focofiiiig-ficreeiiy 
indined  as  in  diagram  1,  FObeingthe  bottom 
of  the  screen,  and  D  £  the  top  of  the  same ; 
then  it  will  be  evident  that,  whilst  the  width 
of  the  tower  at  the  summit  will  be  rendered 
as  FO  on  the  bottom  of  the  ground-glass 
screen,  its  width  at  the  base  will  be  also  ren- 
dered asDEon  the  upper  portion  of  the  same; 
and  farther,  that  lines  produced  from  E  to  G 
and  firom  D  to  F  must  necessarily  converge. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing,  not  only 
that  pictures  taken  under  these  ciroumstanceB 
must  necessarily  have  their  lines  convergent  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  destroy  their  beauty,  but 
that,  still  farther,  the  true  proportions  of  the 
image  are  destroyed. 

!nie  principle  of  the  Patent  Stereoscope 
consists  m  presenting  such  images  in  a  position 
inclined  to  the  axis  of  tiie  observer's  eye  by 
means  of  an  adjusting  bottom  regulated  at 
will,  and  may  be  illustrated  by  diagram  No. 
3,  in  which  let  A  be  the  eye,  supposed  to  be 


\ 


examining  a  distorted  image  in  a  stereoeoope. 
Now,  80  long  as  the  picture  is  examined  in  a 
position  at  right  angles  to  the  optic  axis,  its 
false  proportions  and  conveigent  lines  are 
painfully  perceptible ;  but  on  adjusting  the 
bottom  m  such  wise  that  the  image  is  inclined 
asat  D  0,  the  length  of  the  image  will  be  re- 
dueed  to  its  just  proportions,  and  on  the  same 
principle  the  cenvergent  lines  are  rendered 
parallel,  and  all  appearance  of  distortion  js 
corrected. 

With  an  instrument  thus  arranged,  it  is 
evident  that  the  photographer  may  work  with 
his  camera  in  an  inclined  position  without  in 
futoie  being  trammelled  with  the  fear  of  dis- 
torted images  and  false  proportions,  since  his 
results  may  be  thus  rectified  of  their  ddfects ; 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  modification  will  be 
appreciated  in  this  sense  as  well  as  in  per^ 
mitting  the  amateur  to  examine  with  ease  and 
pleasure  such  stereographs  as  he  may  possess 
which  may  come  under  the  category  of  dis- 
tortions. 

Pictures  for  this  instrument  should  be  cut, 
before  mounting,  with  their  sides  parallel  to 
the  lines  fonaed  in  the  pictuxes  themselvesi 


and  should  not  be  mounted  on  caids  with  fiOsU 
or  embossed  borders. 

The  Patent  indudes  the  application  of  the 
above  principles  to  the  stereoscope  in  what- 
ever manner  the  print  may  be  presented  to  the 
eye  in  an  inclined  position. 

Description  ofaMCUt  PhotcarefJiiic  Lem,  whuh 

S've$  Images  entirely  fru  from  2>tf fortton. 
y  Thomas  Suitov,  B«A. 

[Etesd  before  the  Brituh  Aiwocaatiop  at  AhordBflo, 

Sept  1869.] 

Tip  to  the  present  time  no  lens  which  has 
been  used  by  photographers  for  the  puxpose 
of  copying  architectural  subjects  has  been 
capable  of  rendering  correctly  the  image  of  a 
straight  line  in  the  margin  of  the  picture. 
When  the  common  form  of  the  photographio 
view4ens  is  used,  which  oonsuBts  of  an  achro- 
matic memscus  placed  with  its  concave  ade 
towards  the  object  and  with  a  stop  at  some 
distance  in  front,  the  marginal  lines  of  the 
picture,  which  should  be  stnoght,  are  rendered 
concave  towards  the  centre  of  the  pictare; 
and  when  the  Petival  view-lens  is  use^  which 
confflsts  of  an  achroniatic  meDiseas  plaeed  with 
its  convex  side  to  the  view,  and  a  much 
smaller  achromatic  concave  lens  plaeed  at  a 
certain  distance  behind  it,  and  having  a  stop 
in  contact  with  it,  the  marginal  lines  of  the 
picture,  which  should  be  straight,  are  rendered 
convex  towards  the  centre  of  the  picture.  In 
fact,  no  photograph  of  an  architectural  subject 
taken  with  the  lenses  in  coDunon  use  will 
bear  the  test  of  a  straight  edge  applied  to 
the  maxgmal  lines,  which  are  ^waya  carved 
either  inwards  or  outwards. 

In  the  present  paper  I  will  describe  a  com- 
bination which  I  have  invented,  by  which  the 
above  efiects  of  distortion  are  totaUy  obviated, 
and  which  gives  an  image  that  is  mathema- 
tically perfect.  I  may  add  that  this  lev 
was  recentiy  tested  by  a  Committee  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Scotland  against  the 
best  forms  of  the  common  lenses  made  by  the 
most  celebrated  makers,  Yoigtlander,  BoOy 
Goddard,  &c.;  and  it  was  pronouneed  to  be  the 
only  lens  which  gave  an  undistorted  image) 
at  the  same  time  tiiat  it  satisfied  all  the  ooa- 
ditions  of  a  good  lens. 

The  conditions  for  obtaining  an  image  ftB0 
from  distortion  are  these ; — 

1st.  The  axis  of  every  pencil  must  emeige 
from  the  combination  in  a  direction  parallel  ta 
that  of  incidence. 

2nd.  The  axis  of  every  pencil  must  ptf< 
through  a  certain  fixed  point. 

3rd.  The  image  of  every  luminous  point  <■ 
the  object  must  be  formed  at  the  point  where 
the  axis  of  the  pencil  meets  tlM  focusingwMiMO. 
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These  ooodttioiie  ore  rigoronaly  folBIled  b|r 
the  lens  which  I  have  invented  and  will  now 
deeonbe. 

The  eombination  is  a  synunetrioal  triplet^ 
consisting  of  two  equal  aohromatio  piano* 
convex  lenses  (one  at  each  end  of  a  tobe, 
placed  with  its  oonvez  side  oatwai^)^  and  a 
small  donble-conoave  lens,  of  equal  radu,  placed 
exactlj  midway  between  thcon.  In  contact 
with  tilie  double*concave  lens,  a  small  stop  is 
placed. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  this  combination,  a 
small  oUiqne  pencil  is  incident  excentrically 
upon  the  ^nt  convezlens;  that  its  axis,  after 
soffeiing  deviation,  passes  centricallj  through 
tbe  concave  lens  without  suffering  further 
deviation ;  and  that  it  is  then  incident  excen- 
trically upon  the  posterior  convex  lens,  from 
whieh  it  emerges  in  a  direction  parallel  to 
that  of  incidence. 

The  above  is  true  of  every  oblique  penofl ; 
and  their  axes  all  pass  through  a  common 
point,  which  is  the  centre  of  tbe  symmetrical 
combination,  and  which  point  I  will  call  0. 

The  1st  and  2nd  conditions,  therefore,  are 
fulfilled. 

The  proof  that  the  drd  condition  is  also 
fulfilled  is  as  follows : — 

The  focus  of  an  oblique  penoU  is  in  every 
optical  instrument  a  disc  of  light,  and  not  an 
exact  point.  The  size  of  this  disc  is  reduced 
by  using  a  small  stop.  When  it  is  stiffidintly 
reduced  by  using  a  s^^^cienUy  small  stop,  the 
focus  upon  the  screen  is  said  to  be  good.  In 
that  state  the  ray  which  passes  Ihrough  C 
(and  which  I  have  called  the  axis  of  the 
pencil)  is  one  of  the  rays  which  compose  the 
small  disc  or  good  focus,  because  G  is  at  the 
centre  of  the  stop.  l!%e  focus  is  therefore  at 
the  point  where  the  axis  of  the  pencil  meets 
the  focusing-screen ;  and  therefore  the  3rd 
condition  la  fulfilled. 

It  is  necessary,  in  every  kind  of  photogra- 
pbio  view-lens,  to  use  a  small  stop,  because 
the  objects  of  a  view  are  at  different  distances 
from  the  lens,  and  good  focus  cannot  be  ob- 
tained in  any  other  way.  The  use  of  a  small 
stop  is  therefore  not  confined  to  my  Triplet; 
and  when  the  image  is  rendered  shazp  and 
distinct  by  the  use  of  a  small  stop,  it  is  also 
totally  free  from  nisiojiTioH'. 

By  a  fortunate  circumstance,  the  Triplet 
gives  an  image  which  is  equally  illuminated 
in  eveiy  part,  because  the  area  or  base  of  the 
oblique  excentrical  pencil  upon  the  front  lens 
is  greater  than  that  of  tiie  direct  central 
pencil,  and  in  this  way  the  loss  of  l^t  from 
obliquity  iii  counteracted. 

Spheneal  aberration  in  the  direct  central 
penal  ii  totally  eoixiaeM,  besavse  the  n^g»- 


tive  abenation  of  the  concave  lens  oonnteraciB 
the  positive  aberration  of  the  convex  lenses. 
There  is  consequently  brilliant  definition  in 
the  centre.  At  the  same  time  the  marginal 
definition  is  as  good,  and  the  field  as  flat,  as 
that  of  any  lens  now  in  use. 

In  6rder  to  get  good  maiginal  definition 
and  the  proper  flatness  of  field,  the  distance 
between  the  convex  lenses  should  be  about 
one-sixth  of  their  focal  length,  and  the  focus 
of  the  concave  lens  should  bear  to  that  of  the 
convex  lenses  the  ratb  of  about  13 : 8. 

Waxed  Paper, 
To  the  EdUor  of  Ae  PhotoffraipMc  Journal. 

Scmthflilds,  WndnraHh, 
Sept  2^4  1869. 

Sm,— Seeing  in  the  last  Journal  a  wish  for 
some  practical  informatio|L  about  waxed  paper, 
I  am  induced  to  forward  the  particnlan  of  a 
process  which,  in  tibie  hands  tt  a  friend  of 
mine,  was  very  successful,  and  which  I  have 
mysdf  tried  this  year  with  good  results.;  it  is 
mainly  that  published  by  Mr.  How  several 
years  ago. 

The  paper  used  is  Canson's  negative;  and 
after  waxing,  it  is  iodised  with  the  fbllowing 
solution : — 

Iodide  of  potasdum    360 

Sromide         „           60 

Cyanide          „           25 

Fluoride         „           25 

Chloride  of  sodium 10 

dissolved  in  serum  of  milk,  33  oz.,  to  which, 
after  filtering,  add  iodine  about  8  grs.,  dis- 
solved in  2}  oz.  of  alcohol.  The  papers  diould 
be  soaked  in  tins  solution  ten  or  twelve 
hours,  as  may  be  convenient,  a  few  hours 
more  or  less  appearing  to  make  no  difference. 
The  solution  must  be  filtered  each  time  of 
using,  and  fresh  iodine  added,  so  that  the 
papera  may  be  brown  after  being  iodized.  I 
usually  add  tincture  of  iodine  by  guess. 

To  exdte  the  papers,  use,  say  8  oz.  of  ni- 
trate of  silver  30  gis.,  acetic  acid  30  minims, 
water  1  os.  I  use  this  solution  over  and  over 
again,  always  filtering  before  use,  and  after 
sensitizing  a  few  sheets,  adding  ^oz.  of  fresh 
aoeto-nitrate  to  each  13^xlli  paper;  they 
should  be  immersed  for  ten  minutes,  washed  in 
two  quantities  of  water,  and  blotted  quite  dry, 
using  one  sheet  to  take  off  the  {^inoipal  mois- 
ture and  another  to  finish  with,  which  last 
will  serve  for  the  first  blotting  of  the  next 
paper,  and  so  on. 

The  exposure  with  an  IS-hDU-JBocoi  ]sDs,|-ia. 
aperture,  finr  a  well-ligbted  Bolgec^  on  a  fari|^ 
^y»  will  be  about  four  or  Aye  nriiHitwfc 
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To  develope,  make  a  utaratod  R^ntion  of 
goUic  odd  in  difitilled  water  bs  fbUors: — Put 
into  a40-OE.bottl«  ^<a.  or  more  of  gtdlic add, 
and  fill  it  up  with  water  bo  that  the  stopper 
dif^)lace8  some  when  pot  in,  and  Imve  it  a 
week  or  two,  occaaonally  shaking  up ;  when 
any  ia  poored  off,  fill  np  with  water  as  before : 
it  will  keep  for  montliB,  if  all  air  be  excluded. 
To  10  oz,  of  this  add  one  drachm  of  alcohol,  and 
immerse  the  papers ;  when  the  picture  ie  pretty 
well  out,  pour  off  the  gallic  acid  into  the  mea- 
sure, and  add  30  grs.  of  fresh  aceto-nit.  in  the 
proportion  of  3  to  6  miniqiB  per  ounce ;  tho 
more  rapidly  the  picture  appears,  the  mora 
fdlTer  should  bo  added.  Z  prefer  developing 
each  picture  in  a  separate  tray. 

The  weak  point  of  Hm  process  is  that  the 
flkiea  sometimes  lock  intensitj ;  bat  where  this 
'  ifl  not  the  case,  pictures  have  been  taken  by  it 
that  are  all  that  could  reasonably  be  desired. 

I  am  sarprised  that  waxed  paper  is  so  much 
neglected  in  England.  T  have  had  considerable 
experience  in  almost  all  the  processes  on  glass ; 
and,  in  my  humble  opinion,  whero  the  amateur 
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does  not  wish  to  make  a  t(nl  of  a  pletooie  by 
practiBing  the  wet-collodios  process  out  of 
doors,  there  is  nothing  like  waxed  paper  fbr 
large  views.  It  fpyes  good  definition,  is  veiy 
little  liable  to  the  objectionable  siowy  appear- 
ance 80  common  in  photographic  pictures,  and 
is  more  certain  than  any  dry  process  on  g^an, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  saperior  convenieDce. 
The  waxing  and  iodizing  operatdona  are  tedioui 
and  uninteresting,  to  be  sure  ;  but  they  may 
be  done  at  any  time,  even  in  the  wiula 
evenings. 

N.  C.  TratT. 


A  New  Photographie  Barrow. 

To  At  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal. 

Norlti  End,  Wist  Haiap4iai. 

SepL  21,  im. 

Sm, — I  send  you  herewith  three  views  of  a 

Photographic  Barrow  which  I  had  made  some 

months  ago,  and  which,  aftera&ir  trial, Icsa 

recommend  as  being  very  convenient  for  field 

operations.     It  is,  aayouwill  see,  aimplyabin 


(2  feet  e  in.  >;  1  foot  6  in.  x  1  foot  6  in.  is 
the  aize  of  mine)  with  the  lid  made  to  turn  up 
and  one  fudo  made  to  turn  down,  a  covering 
«f  black  cahco  being  attached  to  tho  hd  and 
the  top  edges  of  the  two  ends,  which  is  extended 
after  the  fashion  of  a  hood  by  a  bent  iron  rod 
which  turns  out  of  the  box  when  opened.  This 
hood  is  made  sofflciently  long  to  hang  on  the 
ground  and  completely  cover  the  operator,  who 
is  woted  on  hii  plate^boz.    Ihia  Btnmgcmeiit 


givos  a  dear  space  for  operating  of  3  ft.  x  3  ft. 
X  2ft.6in., — quiteroom enough towotkplaW 
10x12;  and  these  are  large  enough  for  all  ordi- 
nary purposes.  The  camera,  plat«,andchemial- 
boses  all  pack  inside,  also  tho  bath  ond  wat#r- 
tank,  though  those  last  may  conveniently 
remain  in  their  places,  except  when  the  barro* 
is  packed  for  a  long  journey.  One  of  the  diicf 
conveniences  of  this  arrangement  is  that  little 
or  no  pairing  and  attacking,  te&t-pitehui& 
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&c.,  is  lequired ;  yon  dan  keep  everything  in 
mtu,  and  wheel  yonr  "  dark  room  "  from  place 
to  place  as  required.  There  is  of  conrse  a  gutta- 
percha tray  for  the  washings,  and  a  short  india- 
rabher  pipe  oommnnicating  with  the  '^  tank  " 
through  a  hole  in  the  end  of  the  box.  light 
is  admitted  by  a  window  in  finont,  closed  by 
inside  and  outside  shutters,  and  also  by  squares 
of  yellow  calico  in  each  end  of  the  hood. 

Ben.  B.  Mttlock. 


Hdiographia  Mused  Britanniei. 
By  Dr.  Lotskt. 

Whatsveb  importance  we  may  ascribe  to  the 
Collection  of  the  Vatican  at  Borne,  the  Museo 
Borbonico  at  Naples,  or  the  Museums  of  the 
Louvre  in  Paris,  yet  the  above  National  Col- 
lection— ^the  Bridsh  Museum,  taken  in  its  grand 
entirety,  surpasses  them  all  in  its  vast  extent 
and  general  utility,  besides  possessing  unique 
specimens,  and  series  of  unique  specimens: 
we  allude  here  to  the  Elgin  Marbles,  the  piide 
and  envy  of  civilized  Europe;  to  the  Salt-Bel- 
zoni  E^ptian  antiquities ;  to  the  Nineveh 
monuments;  and  last,  but  not  least,  to  the 
Budrum  Halicamassus  remains/^ lately  brought 
hither.  Whatever  of  Grecian  or  Ionian  art 
may  yet  be  discovered,  nought  will  ever  equal 
those  sublime  remains,  which  poetic  antiquity 
ranged  amongst  the  Seven  Wanders  of  the 
Wwld.  To  make  the  contents  of.  such  a 
collection — u  e.  the  most  striking-  features 
thereof — accessible  to  the  world  at  large,  is 
a  matter  of  great  importance,  but  also  one 
of  huge  extent.  Hence,  -therefore,  the  popu- 
larization (publication)  of  the  contents  of  the 
National  Collection  have  been  treated  in  this 
paper  only  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  ancient 
art,  or  even  only  to  ancient  sculpture.  As 
long  as  the  services  of  most  able  draughtsmen 
{rartB  aves  now-a-days),  and  those^  of  equally 
clever  engravers  or  lithographers,  were  to  be 
called  into  aid  (both  at  a  great  expense),  a 
pendant  to  Winckelmann's  Museo  Pio  Clemen- 
tino,  or  to  the  many  costly  works  on  the  Louvre 
Collection,  was  not  to  be  anticipated.  But  now, 
with  the  aid  of  heliography,  we  can  really 
say,  *'  nous  avons  change  Umt  cela"  '  By  aid  of 
the  great  size  at  which  collotypes  can  be  pro- 
duced, those  splendid  basso-rdievos  of  the  Par- 
thenon can  now  be  rendered  in  their  natural 
grandeur ;  and  the  peculiar  hue  which  can  be 
given  to  photographs  will  make  such  nature- 
copies  even  preferable  to  the  earthy  and  dull- 
looking  casts  of  plaster  of  Paris. 

Moreover,  a  HelMgraphia  Musad  Britan- 
niei will  serve  a  variety  of  useful  art-pur- 
poses. As  a  work'  by  itself,  it  wiU  be  indis- 
pensable to  any  of  the  many  public  libraries 


which  now  exist  or  are  forming  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  globe.  It  will  be  acquired  by 
many  private  individuals,  such  as  purchased 
Audubon's  great  work  on  American  Otnitho- 
logy — ^probably  the  laj^^est  copper-plate  book 
in  existence.  The  numerous  public*  and  free 
libraries,  the  mechanics'  institutions,  the  pro- 
vincial and  colonial  museums,  have  all  Uieir 
entrance-halls,  their  corridor,  &c.  to  be  some* 
how  omamented;  and  how  oould  this  be  done 
more  appropriately  than  by  a  row  of  life-like 
pictures  of  tiie  marbles  9f  tiie  pediment  of  the 
Parthenon,  tiie  gigantic  sculptures  of  the.  old 
Pharaohs,'or  the  delineationof Assyrian  lifedOOO 
years  ago  ?  Who  will  not  think,  not  feel  aught 
at  such  sights,  for  him  mental  life  has  not  yet 
dawned.  Here,  therefore,  an  extensive  sale  for 
such  photographs  is  to  be  anticipated.  But  an 
observation  which  we  made  even  in  tiie  sculp* 
ture-rooms  of  the  British  Museum  will  show 
that  the  spreading  of  good  and  valuable  spe- 
cimens after  the  antique  is  most  desirable  for 
the  advancement  of  Art  in  general,  as  well  as 
for  British  Art.  We  allude  to  the  many  pupila 
who  copy  here  from  the  antique,  without  pos- 
sesmng  even  the  skill  to  copy  after  drawings  or 
engravings,  where  light  and  shade  are  tangibly 
brought  before  them  in  lines,  wMch  they 
merely  need  to  transcribe.  In  Munich,  where 
probably  all  branches  of  art  are  practised  to 
high  peif ection,  the  copying  after  the  antique 
is  considered  one  of  the  highest  degrees  of  Art- 
study-^so  much  so,  that  even  a  distinction  is 
made  between  the  pupils  of  the  larger  and 
smaller  Antiken  Saal,  none  being  admitted  to 
the  latter  without  having  duly  gone  through 
the  schooling  of  the  former.  Ilie  more,  there-* 
fore,  good  outline  specimens  of  the  Antique  are 
placed  at  the  disponed  of  Art-students,  the  more 
Art,  in  its  absolute  and  industrial  branches,  will 
prosper. 

As  far  as,  in  the  first  place,  general  views  of 
the  SGulptore-rooms  of  the  British  Museum  are 
concerned,  nothing  but  the  largest  collodion 
plates  will  ever  do  justice  to  such  splendid 
sights.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  drawback  of  cheap 
(popular 't)  literature,  that  it  accustoms  the 
people  to  view  huge  subjects  and  great  charac- 
ters in  a  puny,  contemptible  form.  The  finest 
sight  which  the  sculpture-department  presented 
some  few  years  ago,  was  the  Parthenon  Saloon 
in  its  entirety — a  sight  most  unique,  and  in- 
spiring respect  even  in  the  general  sight-seer. 
Perhi^  there  was  not  a  sublimer  sight  in  all 
the  European  collections  than  the  HaU  of  the 
Elgin  Marbles  in  the  British  Museum  as  it  was 
arranged  originally,  and  had  remained  so  until 
about  two  years  ago, — ^those  most  character- 
istic processions.  and>  groups  of  the  cornice  of 
the  Pturthenon  endrduig  tlie  walls  of  theegpa- 
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doiis  hall,  irivXe  the  body  of  the  room  was  ap- 
propriately JBlled  up  by  the  splendid  oolos^ 
flgorea  of  the  pediments  of  the  Athenian  build- 
ing. Other  eongenial  statues  and  sculptoie, 
placed  there,  gave  thewhde  an  appearance 
of  rich  completeness.  We  were  told  that 
there  were  persGns  often  visiting  the  room  who 
bared  their  heads  on  entering  it.  All  this 
has  been  spoiled  of  late, — ^whidi  is  the  word 
«aed  by  no  less  a  oonnoisseor  of  art  than  Car- 
dinal Wiseman  on  seeing  the  present  change.  It 
consists  in  emptying  tIteHall  of  aU  its  statoaiy, 
save  the  basBo-relievos  of  the  Parthenon.  But 
basso-relievos  alone  can  never  properly  adorn 
the  space  of  any  large  hall;  and  thus  the 
Elgin  room  of  the  British  Museum  has  become 
a  poor  eoncem  indeed, — a  change  the  more 
inexplicable,  as  want  of  room  is  constantly 
alleged  to  oppress  this  establishment.  This 
once  grand  sight,  therefine,  which  would  have 
afibrded  one  of  the  noblest  subjects  far  a  photo- 
graphie  view,  is  lost  Still  a  complete  set  of 
the  bassos-relievos  of  tiie  Parthenon,  life-size 
and  tinted  so  as  to  imitate  the  rich  yellow  hue 
of  Parian  marble  sculptured  2000  years  ago, 
will  eageriy  be  sought  for  by  the  many  oonti- 
nental,  provincial,  and  cdomal  establishmentB 
requiring  such  an  ornamentation. 

In  considering  the  sculptures  of  the  British 
tICussnm  in  their  great  enaiiaMe,  and  the  general 
views  which  they  present,  HiBEgypUan  room 
maybe  mentioned  first — ^rRpresented  in  a  hun- 
dred diffareint  engravings,  not  one  worthy  of 
the  subject.  If  an  immensity  of  sentiment  and 
nature  lapeak  to  us  in  the  Parthenon  rooms,  a 
eerlaingrandeur-4hegrandeurofthePharaonie 
times  of  old^-overcomes  us  in  these  spaces. 
Champaillon  the  younger,  whom  perhaps  none 
ever  equalled  in  the  Imowledge  and  apprecia- 
tion of  Egyptian  subjects,  says  that  he  always 
felt  elated  and  made  bigger,  as  it  were,  when, 
daring  his  travels  on  the  Nile,  he  passed  ftom 
the  later  buildings  and  monuments  of  the 
Bomaa  epoch,  again  to  that  of  the  Pharaohs. 

\To  be  oontmined.] 

J£Mtmrem$Kt  of  Aednimn, 

To  ihe  Editor  of  1^  Photographic  Journal. 

October  IQ,  1859. 

Bm, — ^Xhe  letter  of  Dr.  Draper  in  your  last 
iflBoe  calls  attention  to  a  subjed;  of  vast  import- 
ance, both  in  its  theoretical  and  practical  bear- 
ings, the  investigation  of  which  may  lead  to 
the  elocidation  of  some  of  the  most  mysterious 
and  at  present  incomprehensible  ^lenomena 
ef  photogenao  action. 

Xhe  apparatus  empbyed  by  Dr.  Draper  is 
Biol^  I  fUiky  sosoeptible  of  any  Ugh  dopsoQoi 


■  i**^ 


accuracy,  being  open  to  many  souroes  of  enw 
in  respect  of  the  conditions  and  modtw  iq^enmdi 
of  the  experiment,  and  altogether  it  is  capable 
of  evident  improvement 

Meanwhile,  however,  in  order  that  others 
who  are  incUned  to  work  upon  the  subject 
may  be  able  to  employ,  or  at  any  rate  to  test, 
the  method  which  I  propose,  allow  me  to 
describe  a  means  of  detemuning  theamoimtof 
actinic  force  exerted  by  the  light  passing 
through  a  given  aperture  in  a  given  time, 
which  I  have  found  manageable,  speedy,  and 
accurate. 

I  take  a  square  box  of  pasteboard  or  wood, 
white  inside,  and  provided  with  a  U^t-tiglit 
lid,  and  in  one  side  of  it  I  cut  a  hole  of  (m, 
two,  or  more  square  inches  in  area.  Withii 
the  box  and  dose  to  the  hole  I  place  simplyt 
thin  glass  flask,  such  as  an  ordmaiy  carboiiic 
add  flask,  into  which  fits  a  ooric,  prorided 
with  a  small  glass  tube  drawn  out  Aim  at  top 
and  passing  through  a  little  hole  in  the  hd  oif 
the  box. 

The  flask  is  filled  with  a  measured  qnanti^ 
of  solution  of  peroxalate  of  iron  of  knovn 
strength,  and  being  thus  arranged  is  exposed 
for  any  given  space  of  time  to  the  hf^t  Of 
course,  in  a  series  of  observations,  unifannitjr 
of  condition  in  refrard  to  aapeet,  elevation,  and 
00  forth,  must  bejensnred ;  and  it  will  be  hi|^7 
important  to  determine  the  infinenee  of  tem- 
perature, and  other  atmospheric  oonditioDS,  as 
well  as  of  the  strength  of  the  solutions  on- 
ployed,  area  of  aperture,  media  through  which 
the  light  passes,  ftc. 

The  amount  of  the  salt  of  peroixide  of  iron 
reduced  to  the  state  of  protoxide  is  the  mea- 
sure of  the  actinio  power  exerted,  and  tbe 
following  method,  Imown  as  Bt.  Pennys,  ia 
capable  of  determining  it  with  sueh  aceoner, 
that  I  think,  in  seasons  of  moderate  activity,  it 
will  be  easy  to  estimate  its  amount  for  periods 
of  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  operation  depends  iqpon  the  &ct  that 
hoisolutions  of  protosalts  of  iron  are  perooidiied 
by  dilute  sotutums  of  bichromate  of  potash  in 
presence  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  and,  as  many  d 
your  readers  are  perhaps  not  familiarwith  the 
details  of  the  process,  it  may  be  useftil  to 
describe  its  apj^ication  to  a  specific  case. 

First,  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potaah  of 
moderate  strength  is  made ;  and  it  is  not  neeea* 
sary  to  use  this  salt  in  a  state  of  purity,  to 
whidi  it  is  brought  with  difficulty.  Than  10 
grains  of  piano  wire  (nearly  pure  iron)  are  dis- 
solved in  hydroddoric  add,  boiled  witii  a  frag- 
ment of  pure  sino  to  reduce  traces  of  peroxide, 
the  sdution  diluted  to  about  2  fl.  os .,  and  the 
bidiromate  solution  added  drop  by  d^p  b^ 
a  buette  or  gxudpttted  tab^  till  a  dxop  of  ^ 
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mixtiue  oeaaes  to  giye  a  blue  precipitate  with 
f errocyaoide  of  potasaiiiiii — an  indication  that 
all  the  iron  is  perozidized.  Suppose  fiftj- 
six  diyisionfl  are  required,  then  fifty  naiz  diyi- 
fliouB  are  soficient  to  perozidize  10  grains  of 
iron  in  the  state  of  a  salt  of  the  protoxide ;  but 
it  is  djeBUBble  to  dilute  this  solution  with  six  or 
seven  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and  then  to 
check  its  strength  by  another  determination. 
Thus,  the  solution  which  I  commonly  use  in 
my  laboratory  happens  to  bear  the  indication 
395sl0 ;  but  for  some  purposes  I  dilute  it  still 
further. 

Now,  by  way  of  further  example,  I  take 
twenty  dimions  of  the  burette  of  peroxalate 
solution,  boil  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  add, 
reduce  by  dnc  till  colourless  and  until  sulpho- 
cyanide  of  potassium  gives  no  red  colour  (entire 
leduotion  to  state  of  protochloride  of  iron), 
dilute  with  hot  distilled  water,  and  gentiy  drop 
in  the  bichromate  solution  till  the  whole  is 
again  peroxidized.  The  quantity  required  is 
147  divisions  of  the  burette.  Then,  395 :  10 : : 
147 :  »f  the  quanity  of  iron  in  twenty  divisions 
of  noimal  8Qlution,=:3*72.  Also,  250  divi- 
sions of  my  burette  =  500  water  grains ; 
hence  500  water  grains  normal  solution  of 
peroxalate  contain  46*5  grains  irons  66*428 
grains  peroxide  of  iron. 

This  solution  may  be  reduced,  for  use,  by 
dilution  with  any  known  bulk  of  water.  I 
give  this  determination  as  an  example  only,  it 
bdng  unnecessary  except  in  so  far  as  it  may 
be  deemed  desirable  to  ascertain  whether  the 
dilution  of  this  solution  exerts  any  effect  upon 
the  absolute  amount  of  deoomposition  under 
actinic  influence. 

The  flask  and  contents  having  been  exposed, 
I  proceed  similarly  (except,  of  course,  that  the 
reduction  is  omitted),  and  so  estimate  the 
quantity  of  protoxide  of  iron  formed. 

Tbe  whole  operation  is  extremely  simple ; 
and  I  am  persuaded  that  a  person  engaged  in 
a  sma  id  observations  would  perform  the 
whole  in  an  average  time  of  from  five  to  ten 
minutes — ^littie  more  than  that  required  for 
one  weighing,  while  the  method  is  susceptible 
of  a  high  degree  of  accuracy. 

I  win  conclude  by  an  example  of  an  actual 
obserratum  made  on  Saturday : — ^270  divisions 
of  a  normal  solution  were  exposed  under  a  2- 
inch  aperture  to  direct  sunshine  (strained,  how- 
ever, through  the  ydlowish  medium  of  a  foggy 
and  smoke-laden  atmosphere)  from  12*30  to 
2*30  P.K.,  boiled  with  excess  of  hydrochloric 
add,  and  standard  solution  of  bichromate  added 
to  peroxidiie.  This  required  232  divisions,  a 
quantity  evidentiy  suffident  toperoxidixe  5*87 
grains  of  iron  existing  as  pwtoidde.  This 
to  its  equivakot  of  peKOKide  in  the 


original  solution,vis.  8*42  grains;  or,  the  aotinio 
force  exerted  under  the  above  conditions  was 
capable  of  reducing  5*87  grains  of  iron  in  the 
form  of  peroxide  to  that  of  protoxide. 

I  give  tins  as  a  crude  eiq>eriment,  indicative 
only  of  the  method  which  I  propose  to  adopt* 
but  hope,  if  other  engagements  permit,  to  bo 
able  shortiy  to  submit  l£e  results  of  some  ex- 
perunents,  which  may  assist,  in  B<Hne  slight 
degree,  in  the  elucidation  of  this  important 
subject. 

A.  Wnrxxsa  Wnui. 

A  New  DoubU  8aU — t^  Todo^Oyardde  of    ' 
Potassium.    By  J.  Hiltov  SAKDites,  LL.!D. 

(Bead  before  the  American  Fhotognphio  Society.] 

If  a  saturated  solution  of  cyanide  of  potas^ 
sium  in  water  be  made,  and  immediately  there 
be  added  to  it  a  quantity  of  iodine  in  crystals, 
the  latter  quickly  dissolve,  forming  a  oialonr- 
less  solution — that  of  the  iodo*cyanide  of 
potassium.  I  obtained  this  salt  while  expe- 
rimenting upon  substances  with  the  view  of 
getting  nd  instantiy  of  the  stains  of  nitrate  of 
silver  upon  the  hands  and  clothes.  This  salt 
fulfils  that  desideratum  exactiy.  If  a  small 
portion  of  its  saturated  sdntion  be  dropped  on 
the  silver  stain,  whether  on  the  hands  or  the 
dothes,  it  is  iostantly  dischazgedf  even  after  it 
has  remained  there  several  days.  Thispemliar 
properly  of  dissolving  silver  stains  will  reoom* 
mend  it  to  the  attention  of  phot<^;iBpherB« 

Under  polarixed  light,  the  crystals  of  this 
double  salt  present  a  most  gorgeous  appeaxanoe. 
Put  one  drop  of  the  solution  on  a  glass  didOf 
and  allow  it  to  crystallixe  spontaneously.  If, 
while  the  comlnnation  is  takuDg  place,  the  slide 
be  placed  under  the  microscope,  with  the  pdanx- 
ing  apparatus  adjusted,  the  crystallisation  and 
the  following  phenomenon  may  be  readily  ob- 
served. As  the  fluid  becomes  sufficiency  dmse  to 
yield  crystals,they  begin  to  start  out  on  all  sidesp, 
exhibitmg  a  multitude  of  croBslets  and  da^ors, 
which  soon  assume  apennate  appearance/until 
finally  they  shoot  out  into  beantiM  retioulation« 
of  prismatic  form,  each  long  dystalpresenting 
aU  the  vivid  hues  of  the  spectruBu.  ^esehues, 
frx>m  their  extreme  vividness  and  deUcacy* 
cannot  be  compared  with  the  almost  formless 
aggregations  of  the  cyanide  of  potaasiumf  should 
there  be  any  of  that  salt  in  the  solution^  All 
the  colours  of  the  spectrum  are  displayed  in 
these  iodo-cyanide  crystals,  but  presenting  such 
combinations  of  hues — so  contrasting,  yet  each 
one  so  metallic  and  brilliant — that  the  eye  never 
tires  of  observing  thenu 

These  colours  are  most  conspionous  when  the 
selenite  i&  made  use  of.  The  two  thicknesses 
which  I  &und  to  yield  the  finest  odoaii  wcro 
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the  3-4  and  1-4  sizos  of  Boss.  With  these 
selenites  the  crystals  exhibited  a  set  of  hues, 
which  for  gorgeousness  of  colouis,  and  their 
pecnliar  arrangement  of  contrast,  I  have  never 
seen  surpassed  by  any  crystallixation  I  have 
ever  examined. 

As  the  solution  of  this  double  salt  decom- 
poses in  a  few  hours  affcer  being  made,  it  will 
be  necessary  that  the  crystals  should  be  formed 
iinmediately  after  mixing  the  ingredients. 

In  order  that  there  shall  be  no  super- 
abundance of  either  ingredient,  it  is  necessary 
that  each  should  be  added  in  the  proportion 
of  its  equivalent  number.  I  would  mention  that 
the  partial  decomposition  of  the  solution,  by 
which  some  free  iodine  is  eliminated,  does  not 
deteriorate  this  solution  in  regard  to  its  won- 
deiM  properties  of  dissolving  nitrate-of-silver 
stains  from  the  hand9  and  clothes ;  in  fact  I 
think  that  the  slight  decomposition  rather  im- 
proves tlmt  property.  As  a  wash  for  stained 
hands  and  clothes,  tiiis  salt  must  necessarily 
come  into  general  use ;  and  as  a  polariscope 
object,  the  microscopist  will  not  feol  to  have 
these  double  crystals  among  his  cabinet  of 
objects. 

I  wish  that  some  chemist  who  has  more 
time  on  his  hands  than  I,  would  investigate 
these  double  iodine  salts.  That  the  one  re- 
ferred to  in  this  paper  is  the  douUe  cyanide 
of  iodine  and  potassium  (Cy*P,  I*P),  I  have 
no  doubt.  '  It  cannot  be,  as  a  friend  has  sug- 
gested, that  this  salt  is  a  mixture  of  the 
cyanide  and  iodide  of  potassium.  This  is 
proved  from  the  absence  of  a  dual  crystalliza- 
tion, and  the  presence  of  an  isolated  one,  toge- 
ther with  the  peculiar  specific  action  it  exerts 
upon  polarized  %ht;  besides,  if  there  should  be 
a  superabundance  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium 
present,  the  peculiar  crystsdlization  of  that  salt 
is  plainly  conspicuous,  while  the  delicate  and 
gorgeous  ones  of  the  iodo-ibyanide  can  be- easily 
distinguished  from  them. 

In  regard  to  the  peculiar  brilliant  action 
that  Ibhese'  iodo-cyanide  ciystals  exert  upon 
light,  I  would  remark  that  the  double  salts  in 
which  iodine  acts  as  a  component  appear  to 
be  peculiarly  g^ted  in  that  way.  Herapath's 
iodo-sulphate  of  quinine  presents  another  in- 
stance of  this  specific  action ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  all  otiier  similarly  constituted  salts 
of  iodine  wiU  exert  upon  polarized  light  the 
same  peculiar  action.  H^re  is  an  aventie 
opened  for  the  micrbscopistis,  and  I  hope  that 
they  may  enter  into  this  charming  field  of  in- 
vestigation with  spirit,  for  it  wiU  yield  a  fine 
result.  If  too  snmll  a  quantity  of  the  iodine 
be  added  to  the  C3ranide  solution,  it  will  com- 
bine and  crystallize  out,  while  the  cyanide  of 
potassium  wHl  afterwards  solidify  and  deterio- 


rate the  crystals.  If,  however,  the  proper 
quantity  of  iodine  be  added,  this  will  not  occur. 
— American  JouriMl  of  Fhotogre^phy. 


Latest  JnlMigeMeof.F(ymgn  SdeMe.and  AH. 
Erom  a  Correspondent. . 

Photographs  of  Cartoons^  4^e. — ^The  present 
Art  ExMbition  of  Leipzig  has  been  one  of  the 
best  for  many  years  past.  One  of  its  meet 
prominent  features  were  the  photographs  made 
after  the  Cartoons  of  Messrs.  Sweertz  and 
Geefens,  painted  for  the  Exchange  of  Antwerp. 
— The  Art  Academy  of  Leipzig  has  had  great 
losses  of  late.  Two  of  its  members,  Bendemann 
and  Quandt,  have  died,  and  also  the  two  young 
artists  who  obtained  the  two  highest  prizes, 
viz.  the  grant  for  a  sojoutn'  in  Italy  and  tiie 
great  gold  medal.  The  great  work  of  Prof. 
Zahn  in  Berlin — "Pompeji*,  Herculaneum,  and 
Stabiffi" — ^has  reached  its  completion,  having 
been  begun  37  years  ago.  It  consists  of  300 
splendid  coloured  plates,  representing  ihe  rem- 
nants of  those  destroyed  cities,  accompanied 
by  a  German  and  French  text. 

'  Ujpper  Egypt, — ^M.  Mariette,  well  known  by 
his  great  researches  in  that  country,  has  now 
assembled  3000  workmen  in  Upper  Egypt  for 
making  excavations  after  antiquities  for  the 
Museum  of  Phris. 

Mysterums  origin  of  Oalvanoplasiic. — ^In  a 
German  work  lately  published,  on  the  Pmssian 
Post  Office,  it  is  stated  that  Galvanoplastic 
was  used  many  years  before  it  became  scienti- 
fically known,  in  the  Occbinete  noirs  of  Europe, 
for  tiie  counterfeits  of  the  seals  of  letters  which 
were  opened  and  had  to  be  re-sealed  after- 
wards. 

Th>e  climate  and  the  air  of  (he  Sahara.— ^^ 
Fromentin,  whom  the  Prench  consider  the  most 
poetic  of  painters,  gives  the  foUbwing  graphie 
description  of  the  Afiican  Sahara : — "  There  are 
few  Europeans  who  do  not  regret  what  may  be 
called  the  period  of  their  Sahara  life — an  ex- 
istence in  the  open  air,  at  the  chase,  in  fireedom 
or  repose,  with  the  sweet  quietude  of  mind  re- 
sulting from  such  a  life.  The  ibtellectoal  life— 
that  of  the  brain,  of  thought — ^that  of  the  mind, 
in  fine,  becomes  extinct  and  mierges  into  that  of 
themateriallife — ^thatof  thebodyandthe  senises. 
But,  alas !  how  many  moments  are  there  when 
we  become  bent  down  by  intellectual  pain  and 
exhaustion,  if  we  may  say  so  I  The  dimate  of 
the  Sahara  is  an  AMcati  one,  often  excesmre, 
a  tropical  climate — one  of  AMcan  culture  and 
customs.  When  the  sun  shines  at  its  full  extent 

— ^whenwe  breathe  but  fire,  as  it  were — evei 
the  African  ostrich  feels  such  a  condition  of 
the  {tftinosphere^  and  yields  to  the  more  n^red 
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and  cnccgetie  f«tee  of  the  Axttb  lione  and  ite 
lider." 

Sdsniifie  expedition  of  the  *  Novara/Augtrlan 
N€tvy, — ^The  nmnber  of  oavaniB  who  composed 
this  ^  first  Austrian  circumnavigation  of  the 
globe  was  considerable-;  and  branches  of  science 
not  generally  attended  to  were  taken  notice  of, 
as  those  of  geodesy,  medico-pharmaoologj,  &c. 
The  popular  relation  of  the  journey  of  the  '  No- 
vani,'  which  eictended  over  28  months,  will  ap- 
pear ncict  spring,  with  interesting  illustrations. 
The  painter  of  ttie  expedition,  Mr.  Silleny,will 
o(»tribute  sketches  as  well  to  this  prdimi- 
nary  work,  as  to  the  more  scientific  details  of 
the  several  departments  which  will  appear 
hereafter. 

Emgmatic  coUectioM  of  rare  hook9,MSS.,  and 
prlniM. — ^M.  Edouard  Laboulaye  has  giv^i,  in 
the  '  Sevue  des  Beux  Mondes,'  a  curious  ao- 
oount  of  some  stupendous  transaction  in  the 
commerce  (!)  of  old  books,  which  brings  it  near 
to  the  manoeuvres  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  M. 
Laboulaye  dilates  on  the  late  sale  of  Signer 
libri's  collection  of  books  and  MSS.  in  London, 
as  his  name  has  been  proscribed  by  a  dvil 
tribunal  in  Paris.  The  sums  at  which  such 
curiositiGS  are  disposed  oi  now-a-days  are  ex- 
travagant, as  400,000  francs  have  been  paid 
for  a  library  containing  the  valueless  poetry  of 
Pierre  Gringaine  with  the  autograph  of  Diana 
do  Poitiers.  As  most  of  tho  specimens  sold 
by  M.  libri  appertain  to  the  Continent,  it 
would  seem  that  curious  means  have  been  used 
to  draw  them  from  their  former  sepulchres,  as 
ten  years  ago  M.  libri  arrived  in  London  without 
one  single  book,  and  yet  in  the  year  1859  he 
publishes  two  catalogues,  containing  1200  MSS. 
and  3000  other  specimens.  M.  Laboulaye 
makes  some  further  observations  on  this  sub- 
ject,for  which  we  refer  our  readers  to  his  clever 
Essay  as  above. 

Munich.  Stertoehromy ,  a  novel  sort  of  Frtuo 
FaM^ng. — ^Hie  King  of  Bavaria  has  caused 
some  stereochromic  pictures  to  be  executed  on 
the  north  wall  of  liebig's  laboratory.  Professor 
Pettenkofer  is  making  experiments  on  the  pro- 
duction of  a  solid  and  unalterable  groundwork, 
and  the  subsequent  fixing  with  water-glass 
(  Wofurglae).  The  reasons  why  painters  have 
not  succeeded  hitherto  with  stereochromy 
ate  .now  completely  removed ;  and  every 
one  may  now  accomplish  what  Sanlbach  has 
done  in  Niiremberg  and  here.  These  pictures 
equal  frescoes  in  the  intensity  of  light,  and 
surpass  them  in  the  brilliancy  and  harmony 
of  Mdouxs.  The  foreign  artists  here  who  study 
stereochromy  will  transplant  it  to  their  own 
connMes, — ^Bahl  to  Athens,  where  he  will 
execute  some  cartoons  for  the  University; 
Hadise  to  London,  for  some  pictures  in  the 


Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  Tacye,  who  has  to 
jmint  some  specimens  for  the  Ghent  Univer- 
sity. Thus  the  art  of  stereochromy,  discovered 
by  Fuchs  in  Munich,  is  now  spreading  far  and 
wide.  The  paintings  executed  by  Loeffler  in 
tiic  Munich  Laboratory  represent  two  land- 
scapes of  Palestine ;  and  Thiersch  has  painted 
two  colossal  figures— tjie  Science  of  Clicmistry, 
and  a  Pomona  as  an  adjunct  of  Agriculture. 

[This  art  has  not  yet  received  in  England 
the  general  attention  it  so  justly  deserves.  It 
is  very  easy  to  perceive  that  Stereochromy,  like 
any  now  pictorial  contrivance,  will  excmse  an 
ultimate  influence  on  Photogrsiphy.] 

Berlin  Cartoons, — ^The  place  of  Director  of 
the  Berlin  Academy  of  Axt  having  remained 
vacant  for  a  long  while,  the  oppointmcnt  of  Eit- 
schel  fromDrcsdcnscaroely  givesadequate  satis- 
fiiction,  as  there  must  be  some  hidden  reason 
why  Cornelius,  who  is  still  strong  and  labo- 
rious, did  not  obtain  that  important  situation. 
H.  Grimm  has  just  piiblitfhed  a  little  Guide 
to  the  Cartoons  of  Peter  Cornelius  in  the 
saloons  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  at  Ber- 
lin, in  which,  after  the  description  of  these 
thefe^Scmvre,  a  philosophical  essay  on  the  life 
and  works  of  the  great  master  is  given. 

Houees  of  the  Moore  in  Algeria. — ^It  is  dear 
that  the  indigenous  (native)  architecture  of  & 
people  is  that  which,  according  to  the  expe- 
rience of  centuries,  suits  best  their  climate, 
their  health,  and  comfort.  Thus  the  houses  of 
the  equatorial  sone  (being  one  of  extreme 
heat  and  wet)  are  open  to  every  wind ;  and 
their  high,  thick,  and  huge  roofs,  overlapping 
the  edifice,  protect  their  dwellers  against  the 
equatorial  torrents,  while  they  allow  them  air 
and  light,  those  solaces  of  the  human  kind. 
The  houses  of  the  Algerine  Moors  are  calculated 
for  a  cHmate  at  the  same  time  hot  and  diy^ 
which  during  the  middle  of  winter  requires 
only  the  aid  of  a  Bmoll  fire.  The  exterior 
of  the  houses  is  constantly  whitewashed,  that 
it  may  reflect  and  not  absorb  the  rays  of  light. 
A  thick  wall  protects  the  inmates  against  any 
sudden  change  of  temperature;  narrow  and 
high-placed  windows  prevent  the  entrance 
of  air  heated  by  the  sun  or  damped  by  rain, 
and  admitting  air  without  the  reflection  of  the 
bumiog  outside  soil.  The  inside  watts  are  com- 
posed otfayance  tablets,  soHd,  cool,  and  easy  to 
clean.  The  roof  consists  of  terraces,  where 
the  sensuous  oriental  can  abandon  himself  to 
quiet  repose  or  a  droomy  reverie. 

On  a  new  Panoramic  Xmw. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal. 
St.  Brebde,  Jersey,  Sept  29, 1859. 
Sifi, — I  dare  say  some  of  your  readers  will 
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be  intorestei  in  hearing  that  I  have^  lateljr 
inrented  a  Paaorainic  Lam,  which  will  mdadle 
aa  angle  ot  l$(P,  with  ahaip  definitioii  to  the 
edges,  andipires  an  image  eqnldly  illnminatad. 
Th6  leaa  ia  ac^romatio ;  and  the  pietare  can  be 
talcea  npon  a  cylindrical  aorfiice  withont  in- 
Yoiving  any  prsctical  ^Acuity.  It  appears 
me  fi  veiy  important  inVebtiony  aince  the  pic- 
tmea  will  not  only  inditide  an  enonnouB  field 
of  dew,  bat  be  free  from  the  bad  maiginal 
defljoition  and  the  dirtortion  produced  by  the 
0offlmon  lenaea.  I  believe  the  lena  will  be 
fonnd  a  qiddk  one,  and  aidtable  for  akiea  and 
xnitantaneoQB  pictoreB. 

I  have  patented  the  invention,  and  cannot 
immediate^  fhmiah  you  with  more  than  the 
above  brief  particiilarB,  but  will,  aa  aoon  aa 
poflslble,  formrd  you  some  prints  and  let  you 
see  the  apparatus, 

TttoxAS  Sunoir,  • 


To  the  Edikr  of  ihe  Photographic  Journal. 

SiB,— Hough  fdlly  agreeing  with  Mr.  Hall 
in  all  he  says  regarding  HmpUdty,  eeriainty, 
and  beatOff  ofretfidtt  obtained  b^  the  ''Fother- 
giU  Process,*'  I  cannot  but  dissent  ftt>m  his 
opinion  tiiiat  attention  to  minute  details,  sudi 
as  using  a  particular  amount  of  water  &c.  in 
thepreparatton  of  the  plates,  is  unnecessary. 

The  sucoessfbl  practice  <k  the  **  Fothergill 
Process,"  as  w^  as  all  others,  depends  upon 
fulfilling,  in  some  way  or  other,  certain  fixed 
requirements ;  thatphm,  therefore, whichallows 
leatt  latitude  for  departing  from  these  is  nearest 
reducing  it  to  a  certainty. 

By  ti^e  inode  of  proceeding  Hr.  HOI  advo- 
cates, success  dtkfiy  depends  upon  the  skill 
and  hwmledge  of  the  operator,  the  number  of 
immersionsiiecessary  bemg  influenced  by  tempe- 
rature, double  or^ts<eble  being  required  with  a 
low  compared  witii  a  high  one ;  and  one  immer- 
sion in  ezoesB  will  considerably  deteriorate  sen- 
aitrreneas,  or  thereverae  produce  it  unevenly. 

If,  however,  the  exact  amount  of  water  necea- 
saty  fbr  reduaing^bath  on  the  surface  of  the 
sensitised  plate  (and  which,  if  continued  in 
o<mtact  a  few  seconds  longer  than  actually 
necessary,  does  no  material  injuxy),  the  most 
auitable  manner  of  applying  it,  and  the  time 
neeessaryfer-its  complete  union  with  the  bath- 
solution  under  different  variations  of  tempe- 
rature are  ascertained  and  attended  to,  the 
operator  is  littla  likely  to  err  in  this  most  im- 
portant part  of  manipulation. 

Xhaivery  excellent  and  certain  results  can 
be  obtained,  by  the.plan  Mr.  Hall  practises,  in 
the  hands  of  a  skfiM  and  observant  operator. 


Idottotdoubt;  lbrlCr.Prichard,whowa8tlie 
first  and  for  a  time  the  only  conftntioicily  sue* 
saccessftd  operator,  procured  very  boautiM 
natives  with  a  great  amount  of  oertamty  wifk 
<mees8enttBlly  thesame ;  but  I  havegoodreaiM 
for  knowing  that  it  was  too  defldent  in  MMMlf 
to^jpoffiettZdrs  fbr  manipulaton  generally. 

Aa  I  Ibar,  if  his  remaiks  be  allowed  to  psa 
unnoticed,  some  not  so  expert  as  Mr.  Hall  maj 
fail  to  obtain  in  the  method  he  reoomneadi 
equal  succeBS^  and  in  their  disappointment  naj 
unjustiy  condemn  the  process,  i  have  been  in« 
duced  to  trouble  you  with  these  remarks. 

ATiVBifn  SjDEin. 


Archer  Tteivmnid  Fund. 
To  Ac  BdUor  of  Ac  JNiaiogregMc  Jowmai, 

Praston,  Sept.  80, 1899> 

8xx,-^Touching  the  Archer  Fund,  pennit 
me  to  suggest  to  the  Committee  that  one,  two, 
or  three  names  of  respectable  tradesinen,d6alfia 
in  photographic  apparatus,  in  each  town,  be 
obtained,  and  there  be  issued  to  them  (no 
leave  or  permission,  I  am  sure,  vrill  be  needed) 
a  book  with  an  authority  to  collect  subscrip- 
tions towards  this  very  laudable  object,  for- 
warding with  the  book  an  intimation  that  the 
moneys  collected  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer  <m 
such  a  day — say  six  weeks  from  date  of  issoe. 

By  these  means  I  am  sure  a  oonsidexable 
sum  of  money  may  be  obtained. 

I  enclose  my  card,  and  beg  to  state  I  shall 
be  happy  to  cany  out  in  ^is  town  what  I 
have  suggested  above. 

_  P.  P.,  Jan. 

On  Ac  Variationc  produced  in  placing  AeSkft 
by  altering  the  size  of  the  Diaphragin,  sj 
M.  Labobds. 

Afxbb  having  placed  the  stop  with  a  mall 
diaphragm,  if  we  withdraw  the  latter  so  as  to 
leave  the  whole  of  the  lens  open,  the  image 
becomes  confbsed,  not  only  cm  account  of  the 
q^erical  abeiration,but  also  because  the  groaod 
glass  is  no  longer  in  focus ;  this  nrast  be 
brought  somewlutt  nearer  the  lens,  in  <»der 
that  the  image  may  become  clear.  The  fid- 
lowing  experiment  will  be  a  better  pmof  of 
this  anomaly : — Prepare  two  diaphragms,  the 
first  with  a  narrow  opening  in  the  centre,  ofilj 
permitting  the  passage  of  the  rays  which  crotf 
the  centre  of  the  lens ; — ^the  second  CAtinif 
closed  in  the  centre,  with  a  circular  slit  fl^ 
its  cireumference,  only  allowing  those  np 
which  cross  the  ec^^e  of  tiie  lens  to  pass.  Sanog 
placed  the  first  diaphragm  on  the  iens;  we 
place  a  stop  on  a  delicate  subject,  the  imag>e  w 
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wfaidi  we  bxinginto  the  oentre  of  the  ground 
gjlass ;  we  then  sabstitate  the  second  in  jdace 
of  the  fixst  diaphragm.  The  image  is  then  no 
longer  in  fDCOs ;  to  biing  it  to  that,  we  most 
draw  the  ground  gUws  nearer  the  lens.  Having 
done  thiSy  when  the  whde  of  the  lone  ia  ex- 
poaed,  both  the  preceding  images  are  found, 
each  with  its  different  focus.  Ihey  are,  more- 
over, acoompanied  by.all  the  images  that  could 
be  obtained  by  gradually  approadiing  the  cir- 
cular alit  of  the  second  diaphragm,  and  which 
have  their  intermediate  between  their  two  ex- 
treme fod*  All  these  different  foci  neoeasaiily 
produce  confusion  in  the  only  image  we  per- 
ceive— an  image  ofa  certain  substance,  in  which 
the  mean  tenn  of  its  greatest  dfiameas  re- 
moves from  the  lens  in  proportion  to  the  nar- 
rowing of  the  opening  of  the  diaphragm.  In 
the  ordinary  practice  of  photography  no  un- 
easinesB  need  be  felt  vdth  r^^  to  the  varia- 
bility of  the  focus,  because  that  is  most  surely 
obtained  by  the  eye  alone;  but,  after  having 
copied  a  sabject  with  a  small  diaphragm,  we 
must  be  especially  carefhl  if  we  wish  to  pro- 
duee  a  second  image  by  leaving  the  lens  en- 
tirely open. — Connaa. 


BEVIEWS. 

In9trueiwn8  for  ike  tueeetsfuL  Practice  of  the 
FbthergUl  Dry  Process,  ifc,      Sy  AirasD 


Ik  this  little  pamphlet  Mr.  Keene  exhausts 
the  subject  of  the  popular  Diy  Process,  the 
principles  of  which  originated  with  Mr.Fother- 
gill,  but  which  owes  its  practical  details  in  a 
0reat  measure  to  the  careftil  and  patient  inves- 
tigations  of  the  author. 

Mr.  Eeene  states  in  his  introduction  that 
he  has  ''  endeavoured  to  anticipate  and  provide 
a  remedy  for  every  probable,  if  not  possible, 
cause  of  failure,  even  to  the  most  inexperi- 
enced." This  promise  \&  fully  borne  out  in 
the  body  of  the  book,  which  contains,  besides 
a  minute  and  dear  description  of  the  process 
as  usually  practised,  an  account  of  several 
new  and  convenient  contrivances,  which  seem 
calculated  to  materially  facilitate  the  manipu- 
lation of  dry  plates. 

A  short  account  of  other  preservative  pro- 
cesses is  also  given,  including  the  Taupenot 
or  CoUodio- Albumen,  the  Honey,  Oxymel,  and 
Uetagelatine  methods. 

Ur.  Keene  has  also  favoured  us  with  the 
estperienoes  of  some  of  the  most  successful 
<'perator8,  practical  men ;  and  this  is  not  the 
least  valuable  part  of  the  book.  The  near  ap- 
proach which  Hr.  firight's  pictures  assume  to 
the  best  wet-coUodion  prints,  no  doubt,  is  in 


a  great  measure  due  to  the  devel<^ier,  which  he 
has  communicated  to  the  autbor:*-^ 

Powdered  gallic  add 1  dsiiihm. 

Olaoial  acetic  add 1  draohm. 

Alcohol    1  drachia. 

Distilled  water   20  ouneoa; 

Put  the  whole  into  a  bottie,  and  shake  occa- 
donally  during  several  hours.  When  required 
for  use,  filter,  and  to  each  awnce  add  from  four 
to  six  drops  of  a  ten-grain  solution  of  silver. 
Put  suffident  of  tins  into  a  suitable-sited  de- 
vdoping-tray,  in  which  plaoe  the  plate  or  pMtei 
sensitized  surface  upwards;  the  developing 
solution  should  well  cover  the  sur&ce  of  plate ; 
and  the  whole  must  be  covered,  to  exchide  even 
yellow  light,  unless  quite  ftee  £h>m  acthiic 
rays.  No  agitation  is  necessary,  nor  any 
further  attention  than  oceastonaUy  examining 
whether  sufficiently  devdoped.  iht  devdop- 
ment  is  dow,  occupying  from  about  an  hour 
upwards. 
This  method  must  preserve  the  half-tints. 

■■  ^   III* 

Three  Visiti  to  Madagaecarf  dimng  the  years 
1853,  1854,  1856,  nuikding  a  Jinirmy  to 
ihe  Capital,  By  the  Bev.  Wiluax  Ems. 
Illustrated  by  woodcuts  tern  photographs. 

(CkmtmuecL) 

'^  I  had  not  yet  ventured  to  make  any  use 
of  my  photographic  apparatus,  not  feeling  quite 
sure  how  it  might  be  regarded ;  but  on  this 
day  a  note  came  from  an  officer  of  the  palace, 
saying  that  the  prince  wished  to  have  his 
likeness  taken,  and  would  come  for  that  pur- 
pose on  the  following  moiniug.  As  I  had  my 
dark  room  to  arrange,  camera  to  unpack,  and 
chemicals  to  prepare,  I  could  not  posdbly  be 
ready  by  the  next  morning ;  and  wrote  to  say 
that  I  should  be  happy  to  take  the  likeness 
of  the  prince  as  soon  as  my  mateiiala  were 
ready. 

**  I  had  a  succesdon  of  vldtoi^  throughout 
the  day ;  and  about  seven  o'dock  in  the  even* 
ing,  as  I  was  dtting  in  my  inner  room,  the 
young  diief  who  had  accompanied  me  bom 
Tamatave  came  in  to  say  that  a  dck  person 
with  some  friends  had  come  to  see  me.  I  said, 
<Ask  them  to  come  in.'  When  the  door 
opened,  they  brought  in  a  palanquin.  Which 
they  placed  on  the  table  in  the  outer  room,  and, 
after  removing  the  covering,  raised  up  a  thin, 
feeble,  gasping  womaif,  her  husband^  relatives, 
and  attendants,  to  the  number  of  nineteen,  all 
standing  round.  He^  husband  stated  tlttt'  all 
the  native  medidnes  deemed  likdy  to  be  of 
any  service  had  been  res^rt^  to  in  vain,  and 
the  patient  was  so  feiMe  as  to  be  unahlertOi  dt 
up,  and  could  scarcely  take  any  food. .  I  did 
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not  expect  much  benefit  would  result  from  any 
medicine  I  could  give ;  but  I  spoke  kindly  to 
the  sufferer  and  her  friends,  and  promised  such 
medicine  as  I  thought  most  likely  to  afford 
relief.  The  poor  invalid  expressed  her  great 
pleasure  at  having  seen  me,  and  said  she  should 
be  grateful  if  it  should  please  God  to  restore 
her  to  health.  After  conversing  some  time, 
the  feeble  sufferer  was  gently  laid  down  in  the 
palanquin  by  her  female  friends,  and  carefully 
covered  over,  when  the  bearers  came  in,  took 
up  their  burden,  and,  followed  by  the  husband 
and  friends,  carried  her  back  to  her  home, 
which  I  was  told  was  at  some  distance. 

*'  As  soon  as  I  was  up  the  next  morning  I 
was  asked  to  go  and  see  a  number  of  sick  per- 
sons from  a  distance,  who  were  in  an  adjacent 
house.  I  found  a  whole  family — ^the  mother  with 
an  infant  in  her  arms,  and  three  other  children 
— all  suffering  from  what  seemed  to  be  a  severe 
attack  of  influenza.  IVlien  I  hod  spoken  to 
the  mother,  the  father  asked  me  if  I  could 
afford  any  relief  to  a  young  woman  who  had 
come  with  her,  who  had  been  struck  by  light- 
ning and  was  deaf.  He  then  pointed  to  an- 
other in  the  company,  who,  he  said,  was  an 
oiphan,  and  a  martyr's  child.  Whilo  engaged 
with  this  little  company  of  sufferers,  I  was  sent 
for  to  my  own  house,  where  I  found  an  offtcer 
from  the  palace,  who  asked  for  some  medicine 
for  himself  and  his  children,  and  who  also  told 
me  that  the  queen  was  waiting  for  what  the 
diviners  should  declare  to  bo  a  lucky  day,  in 
order  to  receive  the  presents  I  had  brought. 
I  mentioned  my  want  of  a  table  for  photo- 
graphic purposes,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon  one  was  sent  from  the  prince's  esta- 
blishment ;  and  a  right  royal  table  it  was — so 
large  and  heavy,  as  only  with  difficulty  to  be 
got  into  the  house, 

**  Amongst  my  visitors  in  the  evening  were 
a  chief  and  one  of  his  companions,  who  had 
been  during  the  past  year  to  Ibali.  He  stated 
that,  in  consequence  of  reports  of  a  foreign 
teacher  being  at  Ibali,  a  place  on  the  western 
coast  of  Madagascar,  a  letter  had  been  written 
stating  that  they  had  heard  of  his  arrival,  but 
did  not  know  whether  he  was  English,  or 
French,  or  American,  and  that  the  bearer  of 
the  letter  had  come  to  see  him.  My  visitor, 
accompanied  by  five  others,  had  undertaken  to 
convey  this  letter.  Their  equipment  consisted 
of  two  guns  with  amunition,  a  spade  to  dig  up 
roots  with,  a  knife  or  hatchet,  with  beads  and 
buttons  to  barter  for  provisions  on  their  way. 
After  journeying  through  forests  and  swamps, 
over  rivers  and  mountains,  sometimes  almost 
famished  for  want  of  food,  they  approached 
the  western  coast.  There  they  were  met  by  a 
party  ot  Sakalavas,  the  people  of  the  country, 


who  seized  them,  plundered  them  of  their  guns, 
&c.,  stripped  them  of  their  clothes,  and  then 
sold  three  or  four  of  them  as  slaves  to  on  Aisb 
trader  who  was  on  the  coast  in  a  small  veeseL 
From  him  they  were  transfeired  to  the  French 
authorities  at  Nosibe,  an  island  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  Madagascar,  whence  they  were  to 
be  sent  to  Bourbon  to  be  engaged  as  free 
labourers  for  five  years. 

<<  Before  leaving,  however,  the  letter  of  which 
they  were  the  bearers  had  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  French  authorities,  who,  in  coose- 
quenoe,  kept  these  men  at  Nosib^,  and  sent 
other  men,  taken  out  of  the  prison,  to  Booibon 
in  their  stead.  At  Nosib^  they  were  treated 
with  great  kindness  by  the  Itoman  Catholic 
priests,  who  took  them  to  their  plaoee  of  wor- 
ship and  endeavoured  to  instruct  them  in  the 
Itoman  Catholic  religion.  Afterwards  they 
sent  them  to  Bourbon,  where  the  priests  showed 
them  much  attenticm,  and  endeavoured  to  in- 
duce them  to  regard  their  religion  with  favoar. 
They  wero  afterwards  sent  to  the  Isbuid  of 
St.  Maxy's,  on  the  east  coast,  also  occupied  by 
the  French ;  whence  they  proceeded  to  the 
mainland,  and  then  hastened  up  to  the  capital. 

"  I  was  deeply  interested  in  the  account 
which  the  chief  gave  me  of  many  of  the  ind- 
donts  of  the  journey,  of  the  former  part  of 
which  he  subsequently  furnished  me  with  an 
account  in  writing.  He  spoke  of  the  unilonQ 
kindness  they  had  received  at  Bourbon,  and  of 
the  endeavours  made  to  induce  them  to  star. 
But  they  did  not  appear  to  have  been  at  all 
inclined  to  adopt  the  religion  of  the  people.  Id 
a  letter  which  some  of  the  natives  wrote,  after 
rcx>eated  conversations  with  those  of  their  coun- 
trymen who  had  been  in  Bourbon,  thcj  said, 
*  It  seemed  as  if  the  Pope  stood  (in  authority) 
in  the  place  of  God,  and  that  the  priest  forgave 
sins.  And  as  to  the  images,  &c.,  before  which 
they  prostrated,  themselves,  it  was  like  the 
sampy  or  idols  of  our  own  country.'  This  ap- 
peared to  be  the  impression  which  the  reports 
of  the  travellers  had  made  on  their  minds. 
However  much  I  might  deem  the  teachisg  of 
the  Homan  Catholic  priests  to  be  crroncoos. 
and  however  the  Bomuth  s^^stem  might,  in  my 
apprehension,  tend  to  hinder  rather  than  help 
the  people  in  their  endeavours  after  know- 
ledge, improvement,  freedom  and  expansion  of 
thought,  as  well  as  social  elevation,  I  could 
not  disapprove  of  the  endeavours  of  the  ^Ti»^ 
to  make  the  strangers  acquainted  with  their 
creed  and  modes  of  worship,  but  was  not  sur- 
prised to  find  that  it  had  not  commended  itself 
to  their  judgment  and  approval. 

"  In  tiie  evening  I  received  a  visit  from  one 
of  the  highest  officers  in  the  government.  He 
was  a  remarkably  handsome  man.   His  featured 
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were  small  and  qtiite  European,  though  his 
complexion  was  abnoat  black.  He  was  splen- 
didly dressed,  and  accompanied  by  two  aides- 
de-camp,  also  fine,  noble-looking  men.  After 
a  long  and  interesting  conversation,  my  sen- 
sible and  really  intelligent  visitors  took  their 
leave. 

"  I  then  resumed  my  preparations  for  taking 
the  likeness  of  the  prince,  who  had  sent  to 
inform  me  that  he  should  come  in  the  morning. 
I  had  finished  all,  except  adding  the  acetic  acid 
to  the  developing  solution,  and  the  rectifying 
of  the  bath ;  but  no  acetic  acid  could  I  find. 
The  case  of  chemicals  put  up  by  Messrs.  Hop- 
kins and  Williams  was  examined  again,  and 
all  the  bottles  taken  out ;  many  that  I  seemed 
likely  to  want,  and  some  things  that  I  never 
seemed  likely  to  want,  were  there,  but  neither 
acetic  acid  nor  any  other  fiuid  acid.    Every 
other  box  or  case  in  which  it  was  oven  likely 
to  be  was  examined,  but  with  no  better  success; 
and  about  midnight  I  gave  up  the  search,  and 
wrote  a  note  to  be  taken  by  a  friend  t3  the 
prince  at  daybreak,  to  say  I  could  not  possibly 
take  his  portrait  in  the  morning.     I  then 
examined  all  my  invoices,  and,  to  my  dismay, 
found  no  acetic  acid  there.    My  friend  Mr. 
Fenton  had  assisted  me  in  making  out  the  list, 
and  I  had  the  most  distinct  remembrance 
of  speaking  about  it  at  the  time ;  but  how  it 
came  to  be  omitted  is  still  a  mystery.    My 
perplexity  was  great ;  and  1  am  sure  all  photo- 
graphers who  have  been  in  similar  circum- 
stances of  destitution,  in  a  country  where  there 
were  no  chemists'  shops,  and  no  fellow-photo- 
graphers of  whom  to  borrow,  will  be  able  fully 
to  sympathize  with  me. 

'^  I  had  scarcely  fini^ed  breakfast  when  the 
inquiry  I  had  anticipated  came  from  the  queen's 
scK^retary, — when  could  1  take  the  likeness  of 
the  prince?  I  replied,  as  soon  as  I  had 
finialicd  making  the  '  strong  water,'  one  of  the 
ingredients  for  which  I  had  not  yet  found. 
The  secretary  was  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
three  children,  for  whom  he  solicited  some  me- 
dicine. Then  I  had  a  note  from  the  son  of 
one  of  the  princes,  informing  me  of  his  illness 
and  asking  for  medicine.  The  rest  of  the  day 
was  comparatively  quiet. 

**  On  Monday,  August  15th,  I  was  again 
among  the  chemicals  by  daybreak,  but  with  no 
better  success ;  gallic  and  pyrogaUic  acids  were 
all  I  could  find.  I  sent  my  servant  to  the 
market,  to  buy  a  quantity  of  the  sourest  Ma- 
lagasy limes  he  could  find,  and  took  some  tar- 
taric add,  not  very  pure,  out  of  my  medicine- 
chest.  While  I  was  at  breakfbst,  four  officers 
arrived,  followed  by  a  number  of  attendants 
bearing  baskets  of  eggs,  poultry,  and  rice  as  a 
present  from  the  queen,  for  which  I  expressed 


my  grateful  acknowledgments,  when  the  offi- 
cers returned,  and  I  proceeded  with  my  ex- 
periments. 

*l  Having  received,  on  the  previous  day,  an 
intimation  that  the  queen  would  send  for  the 
presents  to-day,  I  had  made  all  ready ;  and 
about  noon  the  officers  came  from  the  palace 
to  take  them  to  the  queen.  I  had  previously 
arranged  them,  and  made  out  lists  of  all  the 
articles.  I  repeated  what  I  had  already  stated 
to  the  officers,  that  I  had  not  the  treasure  of 
the  merchants  who  sometimes  visited  the  ca- 
pital, and  regretted  that  my  presents  were  so 
insignificant,  but  desired  to  ofier  what  I  had 
broi^ht  as  expressive  of  my  gratefid  sense  of 
the  land  reception  I  had  met  with  and  a  trifling 
memorial  of  my  visit.  I  then  handed  to  them 
a  parcel  containing  jewellery  from  His  Ex- 
cellency the  Governor  of  Mauritius ;  and  after- 
wards delivered  to  them  the  boxes  containing 
my  presents  for  the  queen,  the  prince,  and  the 
princess,  which  were  to  be  taken  to  the  palace. 
Those  for  the  chiefs  were  to  be  taken  to  their 
own  houses. 

*  **  Amongst  my  presents  to  the  queen  was  a 
largo  framed  engraving  of  our  own  Gracious 
Sovereign,  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
CJonsort,  together  with  a  large  coloured  print 
of  Windsor  Castle,  also  in  a  |^t  frame.  I  had 
heard  that  there  were  good-sized  plates  of  the 
portraits  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  the 
French  in  the  palace ;  and  the  officers,  when 
they  saw  the  portraits  of  Queen  Victoria  and 
the  Prince  Consort,  said  they  thought  they 
would  bo  acceptable  to  their  queen.  The  pre- 
sents for  the  prince  royal  and  the  princess 
were  arranged  separately.  When  the  officers 
had  ascertained  that  the  articles  accorded  with 
the  lists,  their  own  attendants  and  two  of  my 
men  carried  them  to  the  palace.  Amongst  the 
presents  were  a  number  of  articles  which  had 
been  kindly  contributed  by  my  Mends  at  home, 
and,  though  in  many  instances  of  simple  and 
inexpensive  material,  their  value  was  en- 
hanced by  the  beautiful  forms  into  which  they 
had  been  wrought  by  skilfiil  and  industrious 
hands." 

(To  be  continued.) 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

If  any  gentleman^  whose  name  has  been  acci- 
dentallv  omitted  in  the  List  of  Subscribers  to  the 

9 

Archer  Fund,  will  forward  the  same  to  Sir  William 
Newton,  or  to  the  Editor  of  thb  Journal,  the  cor- 
rection shall  be  made  in  our  next. 

October  10, 1859, 
Sib, — ^Mudi  obUged  for  jour  adrioe  in  last  Journal 
about  ^Bfeloping^P^iJlr^phd^  but  I  cannot  uider- 
atand  how  to  devebpe  a  diy  plate  with  sulphate  of 
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inm  imlew  nlTcr  be  added;  in  which  due  I  shonld 
eg^eot  the  iohiAion  to  beoome  turbid  lolig  before  the 
two  bonre  wefe  ofer,  wfaioh,  yoa  m^,  ere  neoeiearj  for 
the  de?elopment 

Ifnet  nitrate  be  added?  Is  there  anj  ^vantaffo  in 
jaoaEeaaing  the  etTBOgUi  of  the  pyrogallie  Boliiticn  above 
^gm.  to  the  01.7 

The  eKpoenre  hae  eridend j  been  tttudi  ioo  abort  in 
the  Swiia  Tiewa,  though  I  have  ^pod  piotaresof  Ooblenta 
and  of  Paria  taken  with  a  eimUar  expoeore^  nor  did  I 
find  it  too  diort  totfoUa^  in  this  eounlvT. 

In  the  laat  Exhibition  of  the  Fhotooraphii  Society 
of  Scotland,  aome  prints  were  thown  py  Mr.  Kibble. 
Thej  were  from  dry  phtea  instantaDeoual^  etpoeed; 
and  itwaa  atatod  that  ttwy-took  finqnently  ninel^  hours 
to  deralope— the  solntione  for  defdopment  bsng  oc- 
caaJonally  renewed.  No  doubt  the  developer  bec^mea 
toxbid  in  time  and,  when,  much  so,  must  oe  replaced 
with  fresh,  althou^  s  little  decomposition  is  n6t  very 
Important.  A  frinid,  who  hae  met  with  mndi  success, 
frementlv  hae  aliowed  hie  nqgntivea  to  remain  all 
ntgnt  nnder  the  influence  of  the  de?eIopinf  fluid,  and 
baa  obtained  Tery  yaluable  results.  Bo  not  moresee  the 
ebrength  of  TOUT  developers.  A  picture  slowly  brought 
out)  espedaUy  if  under-exposed,  is  always  toe  best^  as 
you  must  be  awase  from  your  own  experienoe  that  the 
actinic  rays  are  so  diifiarent  on  days  whidi  to  our 
eeuaes  are  almost  similar,  that  you  mnat  not  be  spr- 
pirised  at  your  varying  success. 

E.  M.  (Bruges.) — ^Toor  communication  on  the  che- 
mistry of  albumen  has  not  come  to  hand.  With  much 
pleasure  your  request  shall  be  attended  to. 

Perth,  Sept.  29, 1859. 
Bbax  Sib, — I  ha;ve  looked  anxiously  in  your  valuable 
Joumal  for  instructiona  as  to  the  best  mode  of  obtain- 
ing stereoscopic  copies  of  engravings  and  other  flat 
pictorea.  In  the  Number  of  your  Journal,  October 
21,1858,  p.  48,  is  an  extract  from' The  Tunes,' men- 
tuming  that  tlu^  had  had  laid  befive  them  some  spe- 
cimens of  sooh  stereoscopic  copies.  I  can  And  no 
further  allusion  to  the  matter;  and  if  yon  can,  in  your 
Oonespondents'  column,  give  me  any  assistance  as  to 
how  1  can  obtain  sudb  pictures  with  the  ordinary 
stegeoecopie  apparatus,  I  snail  be  greatly  obliged. 

SVQUIUR. 

The  slides  for  the  stereoscope,  which  haive  been  pto- 
dneed,  were  obtained  frmn  prints  cut  up,  and  the 
B^JBNB  or  other  objects  slightly  removed  from  their 
original  position ;  consequently  any  drawing  or  print 
le  entire^  destroyed  in  the  operanon,  ana  this  cir- 
onmstance  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  poor  results  pro- 
duced, will  induce  few  to  foll^  out  this  method. 

A.  Z— The  effoct  produced  is  undoubtedly  caneed 
by  dust.  When  the  plate  is  immersed  in  ^  bath  the 
impurity  is  washed  oil^  and  thoa  transparent  spots  are 
caused,  with  comet-like  teils,  all  being  in  one  direo- 
tioD.    Your  varnish  is  also  very  bad* 

October  8, 1859. 
Sib,— 1.  I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  tell  me  the 
emiee  cit  and  how  to  prevent^  the  native  cmoUng  as 
it  haadone^  asyonwilleee  by  the  enelosed  prints;  in  the 
immounted  one  it  haa  iust  commenced,  and  in  the 
mounted  haa  spread  nearly  half  over  it  They  were  both 
originaUv  pernet  It  is  not  the  flrst  time  a  sfanilar 
damMe  haa  ooomnred  with  me^  and  I  have  no  idea  wl^, 
— «sfaras  I  am  aware,  treitfting  all  the  negatives  m 
the  Mine  way. 

2^  Itoe  is  another  thing  whidi  I  cannot  aceoont  for ; 
itiathia»    Sometimes  Qneensitiiingalbuminised  PH*^^ 


in  the  ordinary  6(>«rain  silver  solution,  on  rsanag 
the  paper  a  deposit  nnilar  in  appearance  to  chloride 
of  silver  drops  from  it  removing  the  albumen  per- 
tially,  bv  i^iich  I  mean  that  it  is  removed  iiregiilarif, 
although,  wbeia  removed,  it  is  sone  entiielv.  But  ttt 
most  singular  thing  is  that,  thou^  all  tne  jpspsr  k 
unaiSBctea  to  a  certain  time,  where  this  tAmvSj 
occurs,  all  the  other  paper  is  similarl  v  afiSocted  by  fte 
same  solution,  thereby  rendering  it  useless.  If  joaeai 
suggest  the  cause  and  remedy,  you  will  oblige, 

A  OoverAXT  RaAniBit,  at  KiisErafOH 

1.  The  danege  in  all  probability  comes  from  keep- 
ing your  n^gstives  in  a  damp  place,  the  pecolisr  net- 
like  markings  resulting  from  moisture  penetrsting  un- 
der the  varmsh  fllm.  If  your  negatives  have  not  beei 
tkorouffUjf  washed,  of  coone  this  ia  veiT  apt  to  oocor; 
we  have  seen  negatives  deslioyed  by  mis  csose  tAs 
^tu^  have  been  k^  for  a  very  long  tmicu  Before  iv- 
nishing  a  negative,  dean  off  the  edge  of  the  coUodioo 
all  round,  as  mueh  as  you  can  allow,  and  make  the  Tir 
nish  flow  quite  up  to  the  edge  of  the  ^am,  2.  Ibe 
same  eflbots,  we  hiave  often  experienced  in  usmg  tfac 
p^ier  of  »  certain  maker,  and  attribute  it  to  an  esm 
of  the  chloride  being  used  in  its  preparation.  It  teem 
to  occur  when  the  nitrate  becomes  weak  from  freqiBd 
use.  If  kaolm  is  used  to  filter  an  eiciting  solntioD, 
often  a  particular  want  of  brilliancy  ooeois  in  the 
proofii,  and  the  albumen  is  partially  removed  from  tbe 
surfrce  of  the  paper. 

K  LewMofL — So  many  caosea  may  produce  tiled^ 
tefioration  you  mention,  that  it  is  almost  impoenUett) 
reply  without  fhrther  information.  Do  you  nee  i 
gutta-percha  bath  ? 

K  W,  8.  (Hunton,y-l,  We  have  never  foond  tbe 
collodion  of  the  make  you  name  deteriorate  so  qnieUj. 
Was  thebottie  perfrcd  v  dean  in  which  itwismivi 
for  use?  2.  A  strip  of  sine  in  the  collodion  willtfit 
injure  either  the  collodion  or  bath.  3.  Tbedefectin 
the  picture  is  caused  by  some  impfority  in  the  dn^ 
A  very  small  d^^ree  of  gressiness  will  cause  the  m^ 
like  appearance  if  iron  i^  used. 

SiB,^There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  sbouttbe 
poisonous  effiMte  of  cysnide  of  pofeaesimn  whin  i^ 
sorbed  throu^  the  skm,  but,  as  tsr  as  I  csn  dieoovcr« 
very  little  to  the  purpose.  •  My  object  in  witting  a  to 
know  if  there  are  any  well-authentioated  cssee  of  t^ 
ddeterious  effiMtewhen  used  estemally  forwadiiaf  ^ 
hands,  or  frt)m  its  frunes.  H.  A  E 

We  have  known  several  instancea  in  which  ife  ^ 
lieve  photographers  have  snifored  mndi  from  the  v* 
of  cyamde.  tt  is  quite  certain  that  aome  pereone  o* 
perience  no  perceptible  ill  eflfocto;  the  same xnditidBiI 
may  use  cyanide  day  after  day  for  a  long  time,  boti^ 
length,  from  some  pecidiar  stated  veiy  ssriooe  resBil* 
have  taken  place.  A  frisnd  well  known  in  thspli^ 
naphic  world  has  latdy  been  incapadtated  fifom  w- 
lowmg  his  pursuit,  and  lost  a  jointof  his  finger,  ^^ 
in  the  opimon  of  some  of  the  ablest  medicaTmeQ,  ^ 
entirely  the  result,  of  the  absorpticm  of  this  fO^ 
Others  we  know  vrfao  experience  neadaohe  end  nio^ 
from  the  smdl ;  and  innnother  instance  tiie  oeej^ 
producea  diarrhcea ;  then  why  should  it  be  °*^  ^jf 
•  harmless  substance  may  be  equally  well  employei' 


Letten  of  inquity  to  tiieXdifcor  oan  be  aasewdooly 
throogh  the  medium  of  Answers  to  Ooere^oodffti. 


All  Oommnnfaitifini  fiHrtUe  Jcomal  sboaldbe»d' 
drtfsed  to  die  Bdstor^  at  the  Publishsea^,  Hmi.  XiH^i 
andFftycis,  Bed  lion  GoQrt»  Fleet  Street. 
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Wb  ahally  in  our  next  Number,  have  the 
pleasure  of  presenting  to  our  readers  a  speci- 
men of  a  now  mode  of  printing  photographs  in 
permanent  carbon  *ink.  Several  plans  have 
been  hitherto  tried  to  ensure  stability,  which 
have,  more  or  less,  failed  to  attain  the  desired 
object 

The  process  which  Mr.  F.  Joubert  is  about 
to  introduce  seems  to  answer  the  puipose  ad- 
mirably, and  the  prints  which  we  saw  a  few 
days  since  appeared  to  us  in  every  respect 
similar  to  impressions  obtained  by  the  copper- 
plate printer. 

Should,  this  new  mode  realize  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  inventor  (and  we  candidly  believe 
that  it  will),  it  will  create  quite  a  revolution 
in  the  mode  of  printing  photographs  as  hitherto 
practised. 

The  Society  will  open  their  Seventh  An- 
nual Exhibition  early  in  January,  in  the  Gal- 
leiy  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours, 
5  Fall  Mall.    A  Committee  has  been  formed 
for  the  effectual  canying  out  the  arrangements, 
who  trust  to  receive  support  and  contributions 
from  all  skilful  photographers.     Fhotographs 
illustrative  of  any  special  or  new  process  will 
be  admitted,  though  they  may  not  excel  as 
works  of  art.     The  Society  are  anxious  to  keep 
a  record  of  the  progress  of  their  Exhibitions, 
and  they  will  give  their  best  thanks  to  intend- 
ing exhibitozv  for  a  second  unmounted  copy  of 
Wiy  of  their  works,  which  will  be  preserved 
ui  portfolios  for  fatxae  reference. 

Any  duplicate  copies,  or  the  prints  them- 
^^es,  which  were  exhibited  at  former  Ex- 
tol, n. 


hibitions,  will  aid   the  objects  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

llie  following  are  the  Rules  for  the  Exhibi- 
tion:— 

"  The  Photographic  Society  of  London  will 
open  their  Seventh  Annual  Exhibition  of  Fho- 
tographs early  in  January,  in  the  Gallery  of  the 
SocietyofPaintersin  Water  Colours,  6  Fall  Mall. 

*'  The  Exhibition  will  not  be  restricted  to 
Members  of  the  Society,  but  open  to  all,  sub- 
ject to  the  following  reg^tions,  vi2. : — 

''  1.  Negative  and  Positive  Photographs  of 
every  description,  whether  on  paper,  glass,  or 
other  material,  including  Daguerreotypes,  will 
be  admitted,  and  ako  Stereoscopic  Pictures 
and  Stereoscopes. 

**  2.  Coloured  Photographs  will  be  admitted 
only  when  accompanied  by  untouched  copies 
of  the  same  pictures. 

"  3.  Positive  Pictures,  printed  from  touched 
or  painted  negatives,  and  also  touched  or 
painted  positive  proofs,  must  be  described  ac- 
cordingly. 

<'  4.  For  the  sake  of  economizing  space,  the 
margins  of  all  Mounted  Photographs  must  be 
kept  within  moderate  limits,  viz.  not  exceeding 
3  inches  for  the  largest  pictures,  or  2  inches 
in  those  under  8  inches  by  6  inches. 

<<  5.  Pictures  sent  for  exhibition  must  be 
numbered  consecutively,  and  accompanied  by 
a  schedule  in  the  siJgained  form*  Every 
Picture  must  be  protected  by  glass,  and  bear 
cm  its  firont  a  duplicate  of  the  entry  on  the 
schedule  referring  to  such  piotiise. 

'*  6.  All  Pictures  with  advertisements  wiU 
be  rigidly  excluded. 
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"  7.  Exhibitors  desirous  of  selling  their 
Pictures  will  be  permitted  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  that  purpose  with  the  Attendant  in 
charge  of  the  Exhibition. 

^'8.  Facilities  will  also  be  given  to  the 
Makers  of  Photographic  Apparatus,  <&c.,  for 
the  exhibition  of  such  of  their  productions  as 
may  be  considered  of  peculiar  interest  from 
excellence  of  construction  or  novelty  of  in- 
vention. 

"  9.  All  works  intended  for  exhibition  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society, 
and  delivered  at  the  Gallery,  5  Pall  Mall,  with 
all  expenses  paid,  on  the  27th  of  December. 

^'  Exhibitors  and  Members  of  the  Society  will 
have  the  privilege  of  free  admission,  and  of 
introducing  one  Mend  without  payment. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 
Hugh  W.  Diamond,  M.D.,  Secretary, 

ExHiBmoK  OP  THE  Photoobaphic  Societt, 

1859. 


Name  of  Exhibitor  or 
Photographer. 

Address. 

No. 

Deecription. 

Process. 

Price. 

Although  we  were  disappointed  at  the  ab- 
sence of  a  gentleman  who  was  expected  to 
have  read  a  communication  at  our  lost  meeting, 
the  future  is  fiill  of  promise.  Mr.  Ennel  will, 
at  the  December  Meeting,  deUver  an  address  on 
Photographic  Manipulation  and  Contrivances. 
The  January  Meeting  will  be  occupied  by 
Mr.  Hardwich.  The  Eeport  of  the  Collodion 
Committee  will  be  early  considered.  Mr. 
Thurston  Thompson  and  Mr.  Mayall  have  each 
kindly  consented  to  give  their  aid  on  future 
evenings  of  the  present  session.  The  Council 
will  be  thankful  for  the  cooperation  of  any 
other  photographers  who  will  give  their  as- 
sistance, and  by  early  communication  with 
the  Secretary,  an  evening  may  be  allotted, 
and  due  notice  given  to  Members  of  the  sub- 
jects which  are  likely  to  be  brought  under 
discussion. 

The  Council  of  the  Photographic  Society,  in 
proposing  to  print  in  the  Journal  abstracts  of 
papers  read  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings,  or  in 
giving  the  papers  at  length,  do  not  liiereby 
adept  the  views  or  opinions  of  the  authors. 

No  notice  can  he  taken  of  anonymous  communis 
cations.     Whatever  is  intended  for  insertion 


must  he  authenticated  by  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  writer  :  not  necessarily  forpyh- 
lication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  his  good  faith. 

The  same  proviso  extends  to  communications  to 
the  Editor.  

PHOTOGEAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Ordinabt  Gekebal  Meetdto. 

Tuesday,  NovEMspi  1,  18o9. 

The  Lord  Chiep  Babon,  F.B.S.,  President, 

in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed. 

The  Viscountess  Joceltn;  Fbedebice  J. 
Smith,  Esq.;  Captain  Rooks,  Scots  Fusileer 
Guards ;  P.  Joubeet,  Esq. ;  Bbaham  La  Mebt, 
Esq. ;  Alfbed  Keene,  Esq.,  and  C.  Silvi,  Esq., 
were  duly  elected  Members  of  the  Society. 

The  Secbetabt  read  the  following  letter:— 

To  the  iklitor  of  the  Photographic  Journal. 

Sib, — I  send  you  some  extracts  from  a 
review  in  last  week's  *  Athemeum '  of  the  life 
of  Samuel  Crompton,  inventor  of  the  spinning 
mule,  which  remind  me  so  mournfully  of 
the  present  state  of  the  Archer  Fund  that 
I  cannot  forbear  sending  them  to  you:  — 
**  The  country  owed  him  much,  and  every 
day  owes  him  still  more.  In  1811  above 
4,600,000  mule-spindles  made  by  his  pattern 
were  in  use;  and,  in  1842,  when  Govern- 
ment assigned  him  £5000  as  a  national  re- 
ward, the  duty  paid  by  cotton  imported  to 
be  spun  on  his  machines  came  to  over  XIOOO 
a  working  day.  At  the  present  time  it  is  cal- 
culated that  if  every  mule-spindle  now  working 
were  to  subscribe  one  shilling  each,  a  sum  of 
£1,500,000  could  be  realized.  In  France  alone 
there  were  in  1850  about  3,000,000  spindfes 
on  Crompton's  principle ;  and  ouq  firm  of  mule 
makers  (Hibbert,  Piatt,  and  Co.)  make  mules 
at  the  rate  of  500,000  spindles  a  year.  The 
immense  impetus  given  to  trade,  money,  civili- 
zation, and  comfort  by  this  invention  is  almost 
incalculable.  Mr.  Bright  said  the  other  day, 
*  We  should  relapse  into  barbarism  if  Cromp- 
ton's spindle-carriage  were  taken  away.'  And 
it  has  been  also  said  that  he  contributed  as 
much  as  Wellington  to  the  downfall  of  Napo- 
leon.    Yet  this  was  the  man  to  whom  tha 

nation  decreed  a  reward  of  £5000. 

•        ••••• 

"  He  counted  on  a  large  subscription,  accord- 
ing to  an  agreement  drawn  up  between  him 
and  some  of  the  principal  men  of  Manchester 
and  Bolton ;  but  he  did  not  dear  £60,  and  lp0t 
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for  ever  the  right  of  making  a  fortune  of  his 
invention.     A  private  letter  gives  us  the  fol- 
lowing information,  which  we  throw  in  as 
.some  addition  to  the  mass  of  notes  afforded  by 
Mr.  French : — *  When  he  found  he  could  no 
longer  preserve  his  secret,'  says  this  letter, 
'he  went  to  Mr.  Pilkington,  and  consulted 
him  what  he  should  do.     Mr.  Pilkington  was 
permitted  in  confidence  to  see  the  machine;  and 
it  is  clear  from  the  nature  of  the  agreement 
that  others  than  he  must  have  been  permitted 
to  do  so  Hkewiso,  probably  at  Mr.  Pilkington's 
request,  to  enable  him  to  advise.    Among  them 
was  Robert  Peel,  the  father  of  the  eminent 
statesman,  who  brought  with  him  two  me- 
chanics, who  knelt  down,  examined  and  mea- 
sured the  machine,  and  mastered  its  construc- 
tion.    Peel,  and  the  firm  to  which  he  belonged 
(then  in  the  height  of  its  prosperity),  subscribed 
atie  guinea  collectively ;  and  when  Sir  Robert 
took  away  the  plans  of  the  machine,  he  offered 
Crompton  sixpence  a  piece  for  the  two  work- 
men's examination  and  measurements.'     As 
soon  as  Peel  and  his  mechanics  had  mastered 
the  construction,  he  made  mules  in  his  own 
factory^  and  entered  into  competition  with  the 
inventor. 


"  When  the  time  for  calling  in  the  subscrip- 
tions come  round,  many  who  had  put  down 
their  nameis  for  so  much  in  the  agreement 
refused  to  pay.  The  firm  of  Peel,  Yates,  and 
Co.,  of  Bury,  certainly  gave  their  single  guinea 
honourably  enough  (the  firm  of  Peel,  Ains- 
worth,  and  Co.,  of  Bolton,  did  not  subscribe  at 
all) ;  and  when  everything  was  gathered  in, 
expenses  deducted,  and  loss  of  time  accounted 
tor,  Crompton  found  himself  possessed  of  less 
than  X60, — just  so  much  money  as  built  him 
a  new  machine  with  only  four  spindles  more 

than  the  one  he  had  given  up So  much  for 

inventors  and  their  gains." 

Now  for  the  appUcation.  X618  6«.  9<f.  in- 
vested in  Consols  for  the  children  of  the  late 
Mr.  Archer  is  not  enough.  The  interest,  with 
the  £50  per  annum  from  the  Government,  will 
make  onSj  £80*  per  annum  for  the  three 
children.  I  well  remember  the  sad  fate  of  our 
late  benefactor  when  he  told  me  that  ho  <'  in- 
vented a  new  camera  every  year ;"  and  now, 
when  picturing  his  children  luxuriating  upon 
^^  per  annum,  I  cannot  but  say,  "  So  much 
for  inventors  and  their  gains ! " 

Pray,  Sir,  stir  up  the  profession  to  an  act  of 
bare  justice!  Enriched  by  Mr.  Archer's  in- 
vention, surely  we  shall  feel  a  pleasure  in 
*!^^ng  his  children  into  the  world  in  a  posi- 
tion equal  to  that  which  they  might  have 

*  £30  interest  upon  £618  Consols  is  an  excess. — 


attained  had  their  father  followed  his  original 
profession.  Surely  we  are  strong  and  nume- 
rous enough  as  a  body — ^professional  and  ama- 
teur— to  support  three  little  children!  X60 
per  annum  for  each  child  would  probably  be 
sufficient  to  provide  them  with  a  first-class 
education,  so  that  £100  per  annum  would  be 
wanted  in  addition  to  the  Government  £50. 
This  amount  oould  be  raised  at  once,  if  200 
photographers  would  subscribe  10s.  each  per 
annum,  or  100  photographers  £1  Is.  each ;  but 
I  should  think  there  must  be  in  Great  Britain 
more  than  200  well-to-do  photographers  who 
owe  their  present  gains  mainly  to  the  discovery 
of  the  late  Mr.  Archer. 

I  have  at  present  seven  photographic  busi- 
nesses, each  yielding  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
come, and  will  therefore  subscribe  seven  half- 
guineas  or  guineas  per  annum  during  the  next 
ten  or  fifteen  years,  if  200,  or  even  100  photo- 
graphers will  also  subscribe  a  half-guinea  or 
guinea  per  annum.  For  my  own  part,  in  ren- 
dering to  the  children  so  small  a  homage  to 
their  father's  memory  (seeing  I  cannot  give 
them  back  their  father),  I  should  look  on  the 
money  each  year  as  a  payment — a  poor  pay- 
ment— a  vei^  bare  act  of  justice. 

OxE  or  THK  Collodion  Photoghapheks. 

P.S.  I  forgot  to  say  that  I  would  propose  not 
to  touch  the  money  now  invested,  but  let  it 
accumulate  as  capital  to  be  divided  among  the 
children  when  they  become  of  age. 

The  Sechetaby  stated  that  the  writer  of  the 
above  letter  had  communicated  his  name  in 
confidence. 

The  Chaibvan  stated  that  he  regretted  there 
were  no  papers  to  be  read  at  this  Meeting,  and 
announced  that  there  were  two  or  three  gen- 
tlemen who  had  pix>mised  to  make  communi- 
cations at  the  next  Meeting,  one  of  whom  was 
Mr.  Ennel ;  and  then  asked  if  any  gentleman 
had  any  oral  communications  to  make  to  the 
Society. 

Mr.  BoQBR  Fbxto5  said  he  saw  many  gentlemen 
present  who  he  had  no  doubt  had  been  working  hard 
during  the  recess.     Before  they  parted  nt  the  last 
Meeting,  the  question  of  lenses  occupied  a  great  deal 
of  attention ;  and  to  begin  a  discussion  he  would  state 
that  he  had  been  working  with  three  of  Ross's  ortho- 
graphic lenses,  comparing  them  with  others  by  the 
same  maker,  and  certainly  he  (Mr.  Fenton^  must  con- 
fess that  for  landscapes  he  preferred  the  old  combina- 
tion.   He  had  tried  the  orthop^phic  lens  for  portraits 
for  copying,  and  found  that,  if  the  picture  was  not  too 
brge,  the  Unes  were  certainly  very  correct;  but  in 
forcing  the  lens  beyond  that  which  was  legitimate,  aa 
one  was  obliged  to  ao  for  landscape  work,  the  variation 
of  the  lines  of  the  orthographic  lens  was  more  objection- 
able. It  also  had  the  grnt  defect  that  it  would  not  give 
the  foregi\>und  and  (ustance  with  anything  Uke  a  sharp 
definition.    There  should  be  a  certain  limit  for  distance, 
within  which  every  object  might  be  rendered  com- 
pamtiTdly  distinct ;  and  he  oould  not  get  snfflfliwnt 
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deptiiof  foouBtoMtufyhim  asaaartiiL  IflyyiMiag 
a  mudD  stop  any  gendeman  had  been  aUe  to  prodnoe 
MtiilaBtorj  rasalte,  he  (lir.  Fent(m)NroDld  be  glad  if 
that  yntlwinri  wodld  oommumeafte'  the  veeiilt  of  hia 
pradtee  to  the  Society.  There*  had  been  a  lent  con- 
•trofited  by  Sutton,  which  wae  said  to  inrodiiee  ffnaat 
resuHa ;  perhaps  Bome  gentleman  who  had  been  worming 
with  that  lens  would  oommnnicate  the  result  of  his  ex- 


B(r.  Bkdvokd  had  tried  it  but  little  this 
becanse  when  he  did  try  it  he  found  that  it 
▼erj  few  adrantages  over  the  old  landscape  combina- 
tion, and  those  adTantages  were  in  i«ndering  architec- 


Mnall  tnuBttLt  wbiA  wit  HBHiinias  if  MBa0fHMe'i& 
jottmejs. 

The  SacnTAsr  ttatid  tfiat  he  hadreeeiiedakttgr 
from  Mr.  Jodbeitf  who  had  Ihat  ewniog  been  elected  a 
nember,  sad  who  had  uiVMilied  a  now  mode  of  pnst* 
ing.  Mr.  ^oubett  ilMlBd  in  his  littar  tfast  ha  fan  oIk 
tamed  a  result  irtiioh  he  would  slmr,  if  Dr.  INamoaA 
would  pay  him  a  visit  Hie  ^tiie  OuintaiT)  bad  aea 
theresiut;  but  Mr.  Joobert  did  not  describa  the  mods 
of  produetaon.  The  inventor  abo  says  he  will  pracot 
to  the  subaerihett  of  Una  Jomud  aaeh  a  oopy  of  hii 
work.  It  was  a  direct  picture  from  the  oQginal  nut 
or  lifoi  of  ertreme  ohe^mess ;  and  it  i^poMed  oata 


ture^  in  whii^  case  there  were  advantages  in  rendering  very  huge  number  were  able  to  be  taun  off  in  a  few 
flat  snr&cea  with  leas  oonvergenoe  in  vertioal  lines.  I  hours.  To  aoeompauy  the  neat  number  of  the  JoanuJ, 
For  landacaoes,  the  old  form  of  lens  was  decidedly  the  he  will  present  the  Sooasty  with  9080  priuls  at  his  own 
beat  in  focal  depth  and  sharpness.    The  aame  results  expawe. 

oouM  be  obtained  by  the  orthographic  lens,  but  it  must  The  CnAiaaiAjc  thoH|^t  it  had  been  asid  that  gralh 
be  stopped  down  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the  time  tude  was  a  lively  expectation  of  favours  to  eome.  It 
beoome  of  importance.  |  was  right  thb  Society  diould  thank  Mr.  Joubert  for  hu 

Mr.  Sbadbolt  thoueht  it  advisable,  in  a  diawminon  promiwd  liberalitt.  POciiiqiBhe(th0Gliainnan)iiu^ 
upon  lenses,  first  of  all  to  state  what  were  the  qualities  state  what  he  bebeved  to  be  tlie  result  of  the  oommu- 
required  in  a  landscape  lens,  and  that  then  they  would  niratiffn,  viz.  that  if  Mr.  Joubert  wara  pi^ewtgdi  vitfa 
be  m  a  condition  to  judge  whether  the  examination  had  anything  in  nature  or  art,  either  something  ahesdy 
been  property  carried  cm,  in  order  to  compare  the  one  taken  in  photography  or  in  'prints  in  the  shape  of  a 
with  UM6  other.  Therewere  certain  qualities  in  a  land-  picture  or  engraving,  ftrst  allowing  it  to  be  pot  in  tibe 
scape  lens  which  must  be  regarded,  and  which  were  not  shape  of  a  j^tographio  negative,  he  wmdd  then  malti* 
yet  up  to  the  requisite  points  of  perfection :  definition  ply  copies  of  it  to  any  extent  Of  oouraa  the  aaiasr 
WB8  one ;  absence  of  all  but  a  moderate  amount  of  dis-  in  which  that  was  done  waa  a  seorat  at  present 
tortion  was  a  second  point.  With  regard  to  rendering  The  SxcasTAKT  stated  his  bdief  that  Mr.  Joubert  did 
foreoround  and  distance  tolerably  perfect,  it  seemed  to  not  intend  to  patent  his  process, 
be  zorgotten  that  that  was  a  question  not  of  actual  _ 

aperture,  but  of  angulsr  aperture ;  and  the  reason  was,  ^ 

^tf:^^^%J:^^.^'^J^^  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOdETY  OF  SCOTLAND. 
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those  rays  were  to  pass,  there  was  brought  into  pUy  a 
power  which  one  eye  alone  never  possessed.  The  mo- 
ment a  lens  was  brought  into  plav  with  an  aperture  of 
2^  indbes,  a  confusion  was  caused  by  the  superposition 
oi  the  picture  seen  by  the  rieht  eye  appearmg  on  that 
of  the  left ;  the  aperture  of  that  lens  must  be  reduced 


FiBST  Obdinabt  Mestdto,  Nov.  Sth,  1859. 
W.  Scott  Eujoi,  £sq^  in  the  Chair. 


S;r^i^;SLT&:C^;S".^'w»=:      -nie  Minute,  of  the  preoedu*  Meeting  w«e 

little  confusion  of  ideas  in  certain  minds  upon  this  point    read  and  approved. 


Therefore,  to  compare  a  lens  of  large  sixe  and  long 
focus  with  a  lens  of  small  size  and  short  focus,  if^  on 
the  contrary,  they  were  taking  a  flat  surface,  then  it 
was  not  actual,  but  anmilar  aperture  that  must  be  re- 
garded. With  regard  to  the  orthographic  lens,  he 
tiiougfat  that  there  was  one  point  which  had  been  for 


Mr.  Albxaitdsb  Mokbo  and  Mr.  Bobsh 
Stbuthbbs  were  elected  OTdinary  Members. 

Conversanone. 
After  the  formal  business,  a  eonnfersaacm 


^^  ^^^""Tl  ^A-r^f^^^^^J^'T^'^  was  held,  at  which  were  exhibited  collcctioni 

IS  not  rendered  well,  he  did  not  state  whether  he  used    "       "«***>  -w  "  4_  j     xv     ^v 

a  camera  with  a  swinging  back ;  and  certainly  without,    of  photographs,  new  appaiatOS,  and  other  OD- 
a  foreground  with  moderate   distinctness  ought  not  jects  of  interest  connected  With  photography, 
to  be  expected ;  and  one  of  the  principal  uses  of  the       Some  remarks  having  been  made  r^;ardiiig 
orttiographic  lens  was,  tiiat  in  i'i;^hitecture  ^  pl^-  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ,,  preservative  cases"  for  keeping  aen- 
srapher  often  could  not  get  a  sulncient  distance  firom  i    .^.  '^        ir      i.         i^x  j  4.1.  a.  ^-«««i 

Sieobject  to  get  it  aU  in  properly,  and  a  v^  curious  ^tive  paper,  a  Member  stated  that  a  arcum- 
defect  of  that  lens  is  sufficient  to  bring  that  right  It  stance  in  connexion  with  the  preservation  <n 
was  well  known  that  parallel  vertical  Unas  taken  with  prepared  positive  paper  had  lately  oome  under 
an  orthographic  lens,  curved  wi&  their  ends  diverging  j^g  ^^j^jjoe  ^^^^^  ^g  thought  deserving  of  the 
from  each  other ;  so  that  m  taking  a  square  tower  or     , ,      ^  i»  -ir  _ v....       a    aj^^^a    k«^   nm. 

rer,withacameralookiigupwards,withan  attenUon  of  Membere.     A  fhend  had  pnh 

pared  sevend  sheets  of  positive  paper,  and  dm 
hung  them  up  to  dry  in  a  dad^  room.  Cir- 
cumstances prevented  his  using  them,  ho^ 
ever,  for  upwards  of  a  month,  during  which 
time  he  had  not  had  oocasion  to  Ixk  at  tbe 
papers.  When  he  again  saw  them,  he  m 
surprised  to  find  that  not  only  had  tiiiey  pre- 
served their  original  white  colour,  but  ob 
printing  on  them  they  gave  eq[ually  good  is* 


a  round  tower, 

ordiaaiT  lens  a  cone  would  be  produced :  but  an  or- 
thflgraphic  lens  remedied  that ;  and  unleas  too  great  an 
amount  of  variation  were  used,  only  a  slight  enlarge- 
msat  of  the  base,  and  nearly  parallel  lines  at  the  top, 
would  be  produced. 

There  was  also  one  advantage  which  he  did  not  re- 
ooQect  to  have  been  observed  upon — that  bv  removing 
the  bai^  oombination  of  an  orthographic  lena  an  or- 
dinaiy  landacape  lena  was  produced  of  much  leaa  focus ; 
so  thatbypurcoasing  an  orthographic  lees  two  lenses 
^       ^    -„.  of  which  coiud  be  applied  to  a 
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waits  with  paper  freshly  prepared.  The  only 
explanation  ho  could  gire  of  this  was,  that 
there  mras  a  barrel  containing  a  quantity  of 
chloride  of  lime  in  the  room,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  dampness  of  the  season,  had  kept 
the  air  in  the  room  perfectly  dry,  and  had  so 
prevented  any  decomposition  tcJdng  place  in 
the  papers. 

Mr.  TiTinnr  said  that  the  great  objection  to 
the  ordinary  ammonio-nitrate  paper  was,  that 
it  spoiled  rapidly  after  being  sensitized.  He 
had  recently,  however,  found  a  method  of  mo- 
difying the  preparation  of  the  paper,  by  which 
not  only  were  better  results  obtained,  but  the 
i^rator  was  enabled  to  keep  the  paper  for  a 
good  many  days  after  it  was  sensitized.  The 
modification  consisted  merely  in  adding  citric 
add  to  an  ammonio-nitrato  solution,  sufficient 
to  redissolye  the  precipitate  which  is  at  first 
thrown  down. 

A  Portable  Camera  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Nelson,  Photographic  Apparatus  Maker,  Clyde 
Street.  It  was  essentially  the  same  as  that  ex- 
hibited to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Kinnearin  1867, 
and  of  which  an  engraving  and  description  ap- 
peared in  the  *  Journal'  for  1858  (vol.  iv.  p.  165). 
In  the  camera  now  exhibited,  however,  the 
method  of  affixing  the  back  part  or  frame  of 
Ihe    camera,    ABC    (see  fig.    1,  vol.   iv. 
p.  166),  which  contains  the  slides  and  ground 
glass,  to  the  bottom  or  sole,  G  H  K,  was  mo- 
dified with  a  view  to  dispense  with  any  screws 
or  other  small  detached  parts,  so  as  to  enable 
the  apparatus  to  be  more  quickly  put  together, 
as  well  as  to  avoid  the  risk  of  any  small  part 
being  lost.     Accordingly,  the  '<  tongues "  of 
two  dovetails  on  the  bottom  (and  also  on  the 
side,  to  allow  upright  pictures  being  taken) 
of  A  B  G  were  made  to  fit  into  corresponding 
dovetail  "  grooves ''  in  the  sole  6  H  K,  which 
very  firmly  attached  the   two  together  and 
prevented  the  slightest  motion  in  A  B  C.     The 
tongue  and  groove  of  the  dovetail  were  bound 
with  brass,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  shrink- 
ing or  l»eaking.     The  forked  camera-head 
LM  had  a  couple  of  brass  struts  against  the 
front  part  of  the  sole  H  K  (the  screw  P  being 
dispensed  with),  by  which  it  could  be  secured 
at  any  required  angle, — it  being  intended  by 
enclosing  the  camera-head,  and  with  it  the 
lens,  to  effect  the  same  result  as  is  usually  ob- 
tained by  means  of  a  heavy  and  bitlky  '*  swing 
baek."     This  camera,  however,  did  not  possess 
the  horizontal  movement  which  those  with  the 
wdinary  swing  back  have. 

^  Hr.  Kinnoar  exhibited  a  Portable  Camera  for 
pietures  14x11^  inches,  which  he  had  made 
last  summer,  similar  in  general  fona  to  that 
which  he  had  exMbitedto  the  Society  in  1867, 
^  possessing  a  sew  arrangement  of  swing 


back.  That  portion  of  the  back  half  of  the 
sole  QB.K  (vol.  iv.  p.  166,  fig.  1)  upon 
which  the  frame  ABC  containing  the  sHde 
and  ground  glass  rests  when  the  camera  Ib  put 
together,  is  hinged  to  the  part  of  the  sole  im- 
mediately in  front  of  it,  so  ib&t  when  the  frame 
A  B  C  is  screwed  on,  it  may  be  inclined  at  Ubi^ 
top  toward  or  from  the  lens  as  the  subject  msj 
require.  The  frame  can  be  fixed  at  any  de^;ree 
of  inclination  by  means  of  a  binding  screw  at 
the  bottom.  The  holes  F  E,  in  fig.  3,  through 
which  the  screws  pass  by  which  tha  frame  is 
attached  to  the  sole,  are  about  one  inch  long, 
so  as  to  allow  the  screws,  before  being  tight- 
ened up,  to  have  considerable  room  for  playing 
backwards  and  forwards,  to  admit  of  a  hori- 
zontal swing  motion  in  the  frame  ABC  with 
the  slide  and  ground  glass.  Vertical  and 
horizontal  motions  are  thus  obtained  for  the 
camera-back,  without  adding,  as  the  usual 
arrangement  of  swing  back  does  to  an  incon- 
venient extent,  any  greater  weight  to  the 
camera.  The  screw  P,  for  fixing  the  camera* 
head  L  M  at  right  angles  to  the  sole,  is  dis- 
pensed with ;  and  brass  struts,  hinged  at  one 
end  to  the  front  half  of  the  sole,  abut  against 
the  head  L  M,  and  keep  it  perfectly  steady. 
Two  brass  wires  can  be  attached  at  the  ends 
to  L  and  M,  and  unite  in  a  socket  half-way 
towards  the  back  of  the  camera,  through  whidi 
socket  another  wire  passes,  and  is  secured 
to  the  top  of  the  back  ABC.  This  latter 
wire,  sliding  in  the  socket,  is  long  enough  to 
allow  of  the  utmost  extension  of  the  body  of 
the  camera,  and  yet  permits  it  to  be  shortened 
to  one-half  its  extreme  length :  it  is  fastened 
at  any  point  by  a  binding  screw  in  the  socket. 
This  arrangement,  tying  the  back  frame  ABC 
to  the  head  LM,  secures  the  most  complete 
rigidity  in  the  camera. 

Mr.  EnmEAR  stated  that  he  had  found  the 
swing-back  arrangement  of  the  greatest  use 
in  taking  views  of  buildings  in  cases  when  it 
was  impossible  to  get  sufficiently  far  away  from 
the  building  to  admit  of  the  whole  of  it  being 
included  in  the  view,  and  yet  the  camera  kept 
horizontal  —  and  when  therefore  the  camera 
had  to  be  directed  upwards.  By  doing  so 
with  an  ordinary  camera,  the  perpendicular 
lines  of  the  building  would  be  represented  con- 
verging towards  the  top — the  building  appa- 
rently falling  inwards.  But  if,  with  the  help 
of  the  swing  back,  the  slide  containing  the 
paper  or  glass  plate  were  kept  perpendicidar, 
or  parallel  with  the  building,  the  lines  would 
be  represented  without  any  inward  inclination^ 
— although  arranging  the  camera  then  might 
involve  '&e  use  of  a  smaller  stop  to  the  leni. 
The  horizontal  motion  is  equally  useful  to  «a- 
cure  a  better  focus  in  cases  when  one  aide  ^f 
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the  view  is  much  nearer  the  camera  than  the 
other — such  as  a  view  along  the  side  of  a 
street. 

This  camera  was  made  hy  Mr.  Bell  of  Pot- 
ter Row. 

During  the  evening  it  was  stated  that  the 
prospects  of  the  coming  Exhibition  of  the 
Society,  to  be  opened  in  the  middle  of 
December  (see  Advertisement),  "were  unusually 
good,  and  the  Exhibition  promised  to  be  su- 
perior to  any  of  those  which  had  preceded  it. 
Besides  the  works  of  Members,  promises  of 
contributions  had  been  received  from  many  of 
the  chief  artists  abroad,  as  well  as  in  this 
country.  Pictures  arc  to  be  sent  to  the  Rooms, 
90  George  Street,  on  1st  December. 


PhUographic  SocieUf  of  Scotland.     Jtrr/ulationa  of 
the  Fourth  Annual  Exhibition. 

49  Northumberland  Street,  Edinburgh, 
October  1859. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Society  wiU 
be  opened  onlOlh  December  1859,  and  will  be  dosed 
in  February  1800.  ^Vll  descriptions  of  I'hoto- 
graphs  wiir  be  adniii^aible.  It  is  strongly  recom- 
mended that  each  Picture  should  be  Framed  and 
Glazed,  with  a  margin  of  Mounting  Board  not 
exceeding  2^  inches  in  width  all  rouud.  It  is 
aleo  recommended  that,  in  the  case  of  Pictures 
smaller  than  0x7  inches,  four  shoidd  be  in  one 
Frame  j  but  a  Frame  containing  more  than  one 
Picture  must  not  exceed  12  square  feet  in  area. 

Each  Picture  must  have  written  distinctlv  on 
the  back  the  Name  of  the  Subject,  the  Artist,  and 
Owner,  the  Process  (CalotA'pe,  Waxed-paper, 
Turpentine-waxed-paper,  Albumen,  the  different 
varieties  of  the  Collodion  Process,  &c.),  and,  if  for 
sale,  the  Price.  Exhibitors  are  reque-^ted  to  be 
careful  in  specifjing  the  particular  Process  by 
which  their  Pictures  are  taken,  in  order  that  it 
mav  be  inserted  in  the  Catalogue. 

ftctures  touched  by  the  brush  will  not  be  ad- 
missible unless  so  described. 

A  Commission  of  10  per  cent,  will  be  charged 
on  all  Sales  made  during  the  Exhibition. 

Two  Silver  Medals  will  be  given  for  the  best 
two  Pictures  in  the  Exhibition.  One  of  them  to 
be  given  for  the  best  Portrait  or  Group,  and  the 
other  for  the  best  Photograph  of  any  other  subject. 

The  Maconochie  Welwood  Prize  of  £10,  to  be 
competed  for  bv  Professional  Members  of  the 
Society  only,  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  Photo- 
graph,' other  than  a  Single  Portrait.  The  same 
Picture  cannot  be  put  in  competition  for  the 
Maconochie  Welwood  Prize  and  for  the  Society's 
Silver  Medal ;  and  Pictures  in  competition  for  aiiv 
of  the  Prizes  must  be  untouched  bv  the  brush,  and 
must  be  exhibited  by  the  Artist  himself. 

Works  intended  for  Exhibitionmustbedelivered, 
carriage  paid,  at  the  Rooms,  00  George  Street, 
Edinburgn,  on  the  1st  December  next,  after  which 
none  can  be  received.  A  list  of  the  Photographs 
sent  must  be  enclosed  in  the  case,  and  a  duplicate 
Est  forwardpd  by  post  to  the  Honorary  Secretary'. 


At  the  close  of  the  Exhibition,  the  Pictures  will 
be  carefully  packed  and  returned,  carriage  paid,  to 
the  owuei^s. 

C.  G.  IL  ItofXEAB, 

Hoti.  Ste. 

Some  correspondence  has  taken  place  be- 
tween the  Rev.  Mr.  Raven  and  Mr.  Taylor 
respecting  a  statement  made  by  the  former 
gentleman,  "  that  he  was  not  consulted  as  t« 
a  word  of  the  Report  on  Lenses  which  appeared 
in  this  Journal."  It  appears  that  the  Keport 
was  drawn  up  some  months  since,  against 
which  Mr.  Raven  made  some,  objections,  which 
were  entertained  by  the  Committee  at  a  meet- 
ing at  which  Mr.  Raven  was  not  present.  Xo 
altcmtion  in  the  Report  having  been  made,  it 
was  considered  unnecessary  to  send  the  Keport 
to  Mr.  Raven.  It  appears  that  his  approval  of 
!  the  Report  went  only  so  far  as  the  description 
of  the  lenses  was  concerned,  which  being  mis- 
underbtood  by  Mr.  Taylor,  led  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Rcpoii;. 


SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

SOCIETY. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  above,  after  the  vaca- 
tion, Was  held  on.  Thursday  evening,  OitobcT 
20th,  at  the  Lecture  Hall,  Carter  Street,  Wal- 
worth. 

The  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  President,  took  tie 
Chair,  and  proceeded  to  call  attention  to  th(^ 
business  of  the  evening,  prefacing  the  same 
with  a  few  words  relative  to  his  own  election 
as  President,  regretting  that  he  had  not  a  more 
practical  acquainttmco  with  photography,  and 
stating  as  his  principal  reason  for  accepting  the 
office  that  he  had  no  little  love  for  the  art 
itself,  and  had  long  been  devoted  to  scientific 
pursuits.  He  concluded  by  expressing  tho 
hope  that,  although  not  a  photographer,  he 
should  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  office  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  so  highly 
complimented  him  by  their  choice,  and  pro- 
mised to  contributo  some  papers  in  the  cours*' 
of  the  session. 

The  Secretarj',  Mr.  Wall,  then  addressed  the 
meeting  as  foUoT^'s : — 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, — ^This  being, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  first  meeting  of  the  South 
London  Photographic  Society  devoted  to  iU 
real  business,  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to 
call  attention  to  some  few  matters  relative  to 
its  future  purposes  and  existence.  The  ulti' 
mate  amount  of  utility  and  success  which 
such  a  society  as  we  represent  may  command 
appears  to  me  to  be  dependent  upon  the  proper 
combination  of  certain  elements,  viz.  Photo* 
graphic  Chemistry,  Photographic  Optics,  Pho* 
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tograpbic  Manipulation,  Mechanics  as  applied 
to  Photographic  Apparatus,  and,  although  last, 
not  least,  that  knowlodgo  of  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  Art  without  which  the  learned  che- 
mist and  talented  optician,  with  all  the  mani- 
pidatory  skill  of  a  clever  photographer,  pro- 
vided with  the  best  of  good  apparatus,  can- 
not produce  effective  or  pleasing  results.    I  am 
sure  it  will  gratify  you,  gentlemen,  to  hear  that 
of  each  and  every  branch  I  have  enumerated, 
even  at  this  very  early  stage  of  its  exist- 
ence, our  Society  has  efficient  representatives. 
Our  President,  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  is  a 
gentleman  well  known  for  his  acquirements  in 
chemistry  and  for  his  general  scientific  attain- 
ments.   One  of  the  celebrities  of  the  photogra- 
phic world,  Mr.  Sutton,  has  publicly  and  grace- 
fully announced  his  obligations  to  this  gentleman 
for  his  earliest  knowledge  of  chemistr}-.     Our 
Vice-President,  Mr.  W.  Ackland,  as  a  photogra- 
phic experimentalist  and  the  author  of  several 
works  upon  the  different  branches  of  our  art,  is 
doubtless    known  to  most  of  you.     Mr.  G. 
Shadbolt,  a  gentleman  whose  attainments  in 
every  branch  of  photography  are  known  and 
valued  wherever  photographers  exist,  is,  I  am 
proud  to  say,  also  one  of  our  members.     My 
friend  Mr.  Noldwritt,  a  gentleman  of  varied 
accomplisliments,  has  watched  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  photography  with  no  small  amoimt  of 
study  and  interest,  and  beyond  doubt  is  in  the 
possession  of  much  information  of  an  instruc- 
tive and  interesting  nature.     The  name  of  Mr. 
Hannaford  will  be  recognized  as  that  of  one  of 
our  most  generous   and  talented   amateurs. 
Not  to  be  tedious,  I  will  briefly  add  that  in 
Messrs.  Statham,  Ackland,  Shadbolt,  Noldwritt, 
and  othexs,  we  have  the  necessary  scientific 
elements  ;  that  in  Messrs.  Leake,  sen.,  Leake,  j 
jun..  Hook,  Hughes,  Cotton,  Howard,  Clarke, 
Herve,  Ciapel,  Ackland,  Shadbolt,  and  others, 
we  have  practical  photographers  of  no  mean 
abihty ;  that  in  some  of  the  gentlemen  already 
named  we  have  excellent  mechanics ;  and  that 
in   Messrs.  Herve,   Keens,  sen.,  Hannaford, 
Rogers,  and  others,  we  have  artists  of  profes- 
sional repute  or  amateur  skill.     As  to  the  Se- 
cretary, we  have  in  him  a  very  "  willing  horse ; "  j 
but,  I  fear,  one  not  sufficiently  competent  in 
branches  of  knowledge  more  practically  pho-  ' 
tographic,  as  I  stated  previous   to  election. 
But  now,  gentlemen,  having  told  you  what  we 
have,  and  with  good  cause  congratulated  you 
upon  the  same,  I  wish  to  conclude  with  a  few  ; 
words  upon  what  wo  have  not.     Although  we ' 
have  as  many  members  as,  or  more  than  we  could  i 
reasonably  expect,  we  have  not  enough.    Mem-  ' 
f^rs  represent  money,  which,  however  vulgar 
^  a  speech,  is  no  less  the  sinews  of  art 
w^d  science  than  of  war.    How  to  increase ! 


our  members,  and  consequently  our  money,  is 
therefore  a  question  of  primary  importance. 
There   are   of  course  many  means   for  this 
end;  but  there  is  one  which  I  more  par- 
ticularly desire  to  point  out;  and  that  is  by 
the  formation  of  a  circulating  library  of  stereo- 
scopic and  other  photographs  for  the  benefit  of 
membere.     This  we  may  very  speedily  obtain, 
if  such  of  our  members  as  possess  negatives 
will  generously  present  their  Society  with  posi- 
tives from  them,  and  also  appeal  for  the  samo 
to  their  photographic  friends  in  the  name  of  a 
Society  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  photo- 
graphic art  and  science,  which  in  conmion  with 
all  other  similar  institutions  has  a  just  claim 
upon  their  kindly  sympathy  and  support.    By 
doing  this  we  should  offer  attractions  for  those 
who,   "without  being  practical  photographera, 
would  be  glad  to  secure  such  an  advantage ;  and 
the  increase  of  the  Society's  funds  would  enable 
your  committee  to  organize  and  bring  about 
fresh  advantages  for  present  members,  and  con- 
sequently new  inducements  for  non-members. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that,  as  Secre- 
tary, I  shall  very  gratefully  acknowledge  any 
such  contributions,  from  whatever  quarter  they 
may  arrive,  as  also  any  lettera  relative  to  the 
exhibition  of  pictures,  apparatus,  &:g,,  the  read- 
ing of  papers,  or  names  for  nomination  and 
election  at  our  meetings. 

The  President  having  seconded  Mr.  Wall's 
appeal  for  the  folio,  and  called  attention  to 
other  subjects  connected  with  the  Society, 

Mr.  H.  L.  Keens,  sen.,  was  then  called  upon 
to  read  a  paper  entitled  **  Truth  in  Art  illus- 
trated by  Photography." 

After  dtdy  defining  his  strict  meaning  in  the 
use  of  such  terms  as  "Truth  in  Art,"  "Nature," 
"  pne-Raphaelism,"  and  "  Photography,"  Mj. 
Keens,  said: — 

In  a  court  of  law  we  are  squired  to  speak 
"  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth  ;  "  so  also  in  the  art  of  paint- 
ing is  the  same  quality  in  all  its  bearings 
rigidly  required.  1  will  therefore  direct  your 
particular  attention  to  this  point,  while  wo 
endeavour  to  elucidate  it. 

Suppose,  by  way  of  example,  that  an  artist, 
passing  through  the  streets  of  our  densely- 
populated  city,  has  his  attention  arrested  by 
the  sight  of  a  decrepit  old  man,  apparently 
sick,  and  suffering  acutely  from  hunger  and 
neglect,  while  endeavouring  by  the  aid  of  a 
stick  to  drag  his  wasted  form  to  a  place  of 
public  observation,  in  the  fond  hope  that  some 
merciful  creature  may  relieve  him.  A  young 
and  beautiful  lady,  who  has  just  stepped  from 
the  door  of  her  home  in  a  more  public  thorough- 
fare, having  her  eye  attracted  and  her  heart 
touched  by  so  much  accumulated  misery,  stops. 
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and  hastens  to  succour  him.  Now  the  artist 
who  can  by  a  few  simple  materials  develope  on 
his  canvas  a  faithful  representation  of  this  in- 
teresting scene  in  all  its  truthfulness,  would 
be  deservedly  worthy  of  our  warmest  gratitude. 
"We  should  not  be  satisfied  to  see  the  beggar 
represented  with  a  fine  fresh  complexion,  white 
linen,  and  smooth  hair :  no,  it  must  be  truth- 
ful. We  must  see  him  there  with  his  dirty 
sallow  skin,  his  hollow  sunken  eye,  grisly 
beard,  and  ragged  clothes — ^in  short,  with  all 
that  which  naturally  excited  the  compassion 
of  the  young  lady.  Her  dress  also,  whether 
silk  or  satin,  must  be  faithfully  depicted  with 
no  less  care  than  is  her  graceful  form  and 
beauteous  face ;  but,  above  all,  the  angel  of 
compassion  must  speak  firom  her  melting  eye, 
her  expressive  lip,  and  glowing  complexion. 
This  will  serve  to  illustrate  my  view  of  truth 
in  Art,  Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  subject 
of  prse-Raphaelism. 

The  pictures  painted  some  centuries  pre- 
vious to  Raphael  were  generally  religious, 
executed  either  for  churches  or  private  ora- 
tories ;  the  subjects  were  generally  single 
figures  representing  our  Lord,  the  Appstles,  or 
some  of  their  successors  who  had  signalized 
themselves  in  ecclesiastical  history.  In  most 
of  these  subjects  there  have  been  more  or  less 
of  the  traditional  types  which  all  artists  copied: 
thus,  for  instance,  the  representations  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  used  even  now,  correspond 
with  the  description  given  by  the  historian 
Eusebius.  In  order  to  convey  the  religious 
feeling  which  the  artists  themselves  were  in 
possession  of,  they  had  recourse  to  the  study  of 
that  general  placidity  and  composure  which 
were  more  or  less  stamped  on  the  countenances 
of  the  ascetic  and  recluse  of  their  times ;  con- 
sequently, so  fax  as  regards  the  expression  of 
the  countenance,  their  productions  were  truth- 
ful, but  in  every  other  respect  they  were 
strangely  untruthful. 

But  there  were  artists  occasionedly  starting 
up  from  their  fellows,  and  aiming  at  some  near 
resemblance  to  Nature,  thinking  that  Art  was 
not  advancing  to  its  true  goal  while  nothing 
was  attempted  beyond  the  representation,  or 
rather  communication,  of  some  thought,  which, 
although  in  itself  grand,  pathetic,  or  beautiful, 
was  but  imperfectiy  conveyed. 

As  the  technicalities  of  painting  became 
more  understood,  they  saw  with  pain  and  dis- 
satisfaction that  the  solemnity  of  the  subject 
was  defeated  or  destroyed  by  shocking  de- 
partures from  the  realities  of  nature,  as  in 
some  pictures  by  Fra  Angelica,  in  which  the 
heads  are  worthy  the  study  of  a  modem  master, 
but  the  bodies  of  the  same  figures  excite  the 
ridicule  of  the  youngest  tyro  in  the  Academy, 


Nature  then  became  the  entire  and  exck- 
sive  study  of  the  artists ;  and,  although  it  is 
to  be  lamented  that  the  mind  was  so  exclu- 
sively directed  to  a  close  imitation  of  the 
object  as  sometimes  to  commit  itself  to  objects 
unworty  of  the  pencil,  while  the  noble  and  in- 
structive subjects  of  history  or  religion  were 
laid  aside,  still  it  is  satifactory  to  know  that 
on  the  walls  of  the  Vatican,  Raphael  ponr- 
trayed  forms  and  expressions  (with  some  de- 
gree of  excellence  in  colour  and  chiaros  euro)  . 
which  satisfy  the  most  critical,  and  speak  to 
the  heart  and  understanding  of  millions  of  the 
unlettered  more  powerfully  and  more  effec- 
tually than  the  most  eloquent  oration,  while 
affording  to  the  learned  subject  of  reflectioii, 
and  adding  a  new  charm  on  every  fresh  in- 
spection— ^like  the  oft-read  poem,  ever  Hring, 
ever  new.  And  thus  did  truth  in  Art  extin- 
guish jprce-RapJiaelism. 

Now  let  us  imagine  a  traveller,  who  on  en- 
tering a  forest  finds  several  pathways  before 
him :  he  feels  utterly  at  a  loss  to  know  which 
will  lead  him  to  his  place  of  destination,  and 
has  good  reason  to  fear  the  terrible  danger 
attendant  on  the  approaching  night ;  a  Will- 
with-a-wisp  has  just  risen,  and  will  assuredly 
lead  him  astray  into  some  marsh  or  bog,  as  no 
friend  is  near  to  direct  his  steps.  Such  was 
the  position  of  the  human  mind  in  this  coontiy 
with  regard  to  Art  not  many  years  ago,  un- 
certain what  course  of  study  to  pursue,— 
whether  nature  should  be  imitated,  or  the  con- 
ventionalisms of  fashion  and  fancy.  One  class 
of  artists  proposed  the  study  of  the  antique; 
another  that  termed  the  ideal ;  a  third  the  nn- 
discriminating  imitation  of  nature  ;  while 
others  chose  a  close  adherence  to  this  or  that 
favourite  master  of  some  peculiar  school  or  age. 
So  unsettied  was  the  mind  of  some  patrons, 
owing  to  the  conflicting  styles  and  theories, 
that  (as  I  know  fit)m  my  own  experience) 
many  artists  lost  their  commissions  or  employ- 
ment. Prffi-Raphaelism  was  the  WiU-with-a- 
wisp  that  had  led  them  astray.  Misleading 
Art  produced  Art-critics  and  Art-patrons,  until, 
like  an  angel  from  heaven  to  the  benighted 
traveller.  Photography  appeared  and,  with  a 
soft  whisper,  pointed  out  the  path  which  would 
lead  us  to  that  perfection  in  Art  which  ve 
aU  desire.  To  show  this  will  be  our  object  in 
the  remaining  portion  of  this  paper. 

We  shall  consider  it  imder  three  points  of 
view: — first,  as  to  outline;  secondly,  as  to 
light  and  shade  ;  thirdly,  as  to  texture. 

First,  as  to  outline.  The  outlines  in  a  good 
photograph  are  so  true  that  they  will  alone 
convey  the  most  striking  likeness  of  a  face, 
with  the  precise  expression  of  the  sitter :  let 
an  artist  take  a  very  light  photographic  print, 
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and  strengthen  the  outlines  only;  he  will  be 
surprised  at  the  result.     How  many  artists, 
attempting  to  draw  a  face  in  outline,  and  find- 
ing themselves  unequal  to  the  task^have  thrown 
aside  the  crayon  and  taken  up  the  brush, 
hoping  to  succeed  with  shade  and  colour,  and 
thus  produced,  in  too  many  instances,  an  amal- 
gamation of  errors,  which  but  scarcely  pleased 
the  ignorant,  and  greatly  disgusted  the  more 
informed!     Observe  the  ouUines    in  photo- 
graphed cloth  drapezy :  how  elegantly  each  line 
curves  !  no  disagreeable  angles,  no  formal  stiff- 
ness ;  all  is  ease  and  freedom :  in  the  foreshort- 
enings  the  folds  appear  multiplied;  but  although 
pressing  upon  each  other,  every  line  is  dear, 
nothing  confosed;  each  division  and  intersection 
is  worthy  of  study  and  imitation.  In  silk  we  see 
the  crispness  of  the  material  breaking  the  lines 
by  repeated  cross-cuttings  and  intersections ; 
yet,  notwithstanding,  every  break  is  but  an  in- 
troduction to  smaller  curves  equally  beautiful. 
Velvet  is  peculiarly  worthy  of  our  attention ; 
the  weight  of  the  fabric  and  the  softness  of 
the  surface  give  occasion  for  the  most  elegant 
lines  in  great  variety.     As  I  have  sail,  let  the 
most  cultivated  and  best-informed  artists  pass 
over  the  outlines  of  a  photograph  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  picture  in  outline  only  ;  they  will  cer- 
tainly be  delighted  with  the  result,  and  their 
minds  be  so  settled  with  regard  to  style  that 
all  those  stiff  and  mannered  forms  called  prsB- 
Baphaelite  must  be  driven  from  the  walls  of 
our  exhibitions,  like  horrid  witches  flying  at 
the  approach  of  innocence  and  truthfulness. 

light  and  shade  (or,  as  artists  term  it, 
chiaroscuro)  may  be  seen  to  perfection  in  a 
good  photograph,  whether  we  refer  to  its  parts 
or  to  the  whole.  Observe,  for  instance,  the 
shadow  under  the  nose ;  it  is  not  an  opaque 
patch  of  black,  but  an  imperceptible  gradation 
from  the  deep  markings  of  the  nostrils  to  the 
half  tones  in  which  it  becomes  lost.  [Some 
beautifrd  specimens  of  portraiture  were  here 
handed  round  by  way  of  illustration,  showing 
the  powerful  effect  of  reflected  light  below  the 
brows,  chin,  nose,  shadowed  side  of  the  face, 
&c.]  Observe,  again,  the  gentle  gradation  by 
which  high  lights  glide  into  the  half  tints,  and 
these  again  into  the  shade,  until  all  is  lost  in 
its  deepest  recesses,  and  that  so  imperceptibly 
that  there  actually  appear  to  be  no  shadows, 
although  all  is  in  full  relief. 

The  old  masters  were  delighted  to  study 
Nature  as  reflected  in  a  mirrer,  and  learn 
thereby  to  imitate  its  mimicry ;  but  could  they 
have  seen  a  photograph,  an  image  fixed,  that 
could  be  analysed,  examined,  and  studied  at 
ease,  not  like  that  in  the  mirror,  fleeting  and 
changeful  as  Nature  herself,  would  they  not 
hay«  rqfiiced  and  been  as  delighted  to  profit 


by  such  invaluable  suggestions  as  by  that  of 
the  mirror? 

The  careful  truth  of  their  imitation  is  appa-» 
rent  in  the  productions  of  Gorregio,  Rembrandt, 
Teniers,  and  Bubens.  They  give  us  such  ma- 
gical effects  of  light  and  shade,  that  the  chiaro- 
scuro itself  awes  us  iuto  a  more  careful  exa- 
mination of  their  glorious  works;  but  how 
different  is  the  effect  of  those  disagreeable 
patches  of  crude  light  and  colour  whidi  under 
the  name  of  pictures  have  so  frequently  dis- 
graced  the  widls  of  our  exhibitions,  in  which 
the  variouys  objects  appear  to  be  cut  out  of 
pasteboard  and  pasted  on  the  canvas,  ilot  unlike 
some  of  those  old  drawings  occasionally  to  be 
met  with,  representing  playing  cards  laid  flat 
and  partially  covering  each  other !  No  wonder 
that  foreigners  should  have  smiled  with  con- 
temptuous surprise  at  such  foolish  productions. 

Howbeautifril,  agaiu,  are  photographic  land- 
scapes! There  is  no  mistaking  diBtance  in 
these,  although  unaided  by  atmospheric  colour. 
Each  tree  in  an  avenue  recedes  from  the  nearer 
one;  first,  second^  and  third  distances  keep 
their  respective  places,  until  the  extreme  di- 
stance is  lo9t  in  atmosphere ;  while  the  detail 
of  the  foreground  is  wondrous  with  leaf,  moss, 
bark,  &c.  in  perfection.  Unlike  the  morbid 
productions  of  the  new  school  of  painters,  no  di- 
stant hill  or  cloud  is  here  seen  attaching  itself 
to  the  head  of  some  miserable  figure  in  the 
foreground,  as  in  the  former  pictures  have  of 
late  been  so  frequently  seen. 
'  I  intended  to  oondlude  with  a  few  words 
upon  texture;  but  it  is  really  superfluous. 
Examine  the  photographs  before  us :  all  is  per- 
fection— ^flesh,  hair,  mlk,  satiu,  velvet,  cloth, 
lace;  in  a  word,  the  exact  t^ture  of  every 
object  in  Nature.  Nay,  it  is  Nature,  Nature 
i^lf ;  and 

"  Who  can  paint  like  Nature  ? 
Can  imagination  boast  such  varied  hues  ? 
And  can  she  mix  and  blend  them  with  each  skill  ?  *' 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.Eeens's  paper(which 
was  received  with  expressions  of  applause), 
the  Pbesident  remarked  that  beyond  a  doubt 
the  cause  of  Art  had  been  efficiently  served  by 
the  introduction  of  Photography,  and  that  the 
spirit  of  improvement  traceable  in  the  produc- 
tions of  modem  art  was  justly  due  to  its  iu- 
fluence,  although  the  fact  was  not,  perhaps, 
fully  acknowledged  just  now.  There  were  too 
many  artists  who  stUl  held  the  pernicious  doc- 
trine that  it  was  their  high  mission,  not  to 
copy,  but  improve  upon  Nature,  and  had  done 
more  to  lower  and  degrade  their  calling  than 
could  be  briefly  calculated.  But  that  such  was 
not  the  opinion  of  the  great  masters  could  be 
easily  proved.  For  instuice,  among  Bi^ihaePs 
celehcated  drawings  at  Oxford,  which  when 
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thei^e  he  frequently  and  carefully  studied,  v/'tts 
a  picture  of  the  three  Magi,  into  which  an 
elephant  had  heen  introduced ;  and  he  found 
that  hefore  Eaphael  painted  that  animal,  he 
made  at  least  twenty  careful  drawings  of  it  in 
various  pasitions, — ^not  more  sketches,  but 
finished  productions,  fall  of  laboriously  exe- 
cuted! details;  even  the  peculiar  bosses  and 
wrinkes  of  the  skin,  and  creases  upon  the  trunk, 
were  scrupulously  copied.  If  Photography  re- 
created this  spirit  of  industry  and  patient  care, 
and  called  modem  art  back  to  this  Raphaelisin, 
it  would,  he  inferred,  speedily  extinguish  the 
school  called  TjUR-JRajphaelite. 

Mr.  Wall  thought  the  picture  of  the  cha- 
ritable girl  and  the  beggar  not  only  defined 
Mr.  Keens's  idea  of  "  Truth  in  Art,"  but  also 
its  advantages.    In  a  painting  of  this  incident, 
without  doubt,  "  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,*'  would  best  serve  the  highest 
aim  of  morality  and  religion,  and  consequently 
secure  to  the  artist  the  highest  and  most  va- 
luable reward  of  his  art.    There  was  nothing 
in  the  beggar  to  awaken  interest  in  the  breast 
of  a  romantic  girl ;  he  was  dirty  and  repul- 
sive ;  and  therefore  it  was  the  pure,  holy  and 
Christian  feeling  of  charity  alone  which  moved 
the  young  girl's  melting  heart,  and  prompted 
her  outstretched  hand.    He  (Mr.  Wall)  also 
agreed  with  the  author  of  the  paper  in  thinking 
that  perfection  of  detail  could  in  no  way  detract 
from  the  high  pujppose  of  such  a  picture ;  for, 
however  truthfiil,  and  consequently  beautiful, 
the  imitation  of  silk  or  satin  drapery  might  be, 
he  should  not  envy  the  mind  or  heart  of  a  spec- 
tator who  found  such  things  more  attractive 
than  that  sweet  expression  emanating  from 
the  angel  of  compassion — an  expression  which 
was  more  firequently  than  any  other  seen  upon 
the  divine  face  of  the  great  Saviour  of  mankind. 
In  such  a  scene  an  artist  would  find  every 
quality  he  required — contrast,  sentiment,  lofti- 
ness of  purpose,  &c., — and  the  photographer 
nothing  beyond  the  capabilities  of  his  camera, 
if  it  wore  only  possible  by  the  pistol  or  some 
other  such  arrangement  to  obtain  a  picture 
without  the  cognizance  of  the  principal  actors. 
He  would  only  add  a  few  words,  to  say  that 
while  we  decry  bad  painters  as  infinitely  below 
the  standard)  of  photography,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  we  sometimes  see  bad  photo- 
graphs as  far  below  that  of  bad  pictures.     [The 
speaker  then  concluded  with  some  few  remarks 
relative  to  the  advantages  photographers  pos- 
sess in  the  existence  of  societies  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  art.] 

Mr.  Keeits  said  the  Chairman's  remarks 
reminded  him  of  some  observations  made  to 
himself  by  an  Italian  artist  painting  at  Hamp- 
ton Court,  who  pointed  out  to  him  tiie  extreme 


accuracy  of  detail  presented  by  the  cartoons, 
even  in  the  representation  of  the  fingers,  the 
muscles  of  which  were  in  their  action  almost 
as  eloquent  of  the  varied  feelings  as  those  of 
the  faces, — the  upraised  hand  of  the  preacher 
in  the  *  St.  Paul  Preaching '  contrasting  finely 
with  the  almost  paralyzed  appearance  indicated 
by  the  drawing  of  the  muscles  in  the  hands, 
arms,  &c.  of  the  intently  listening  figures 
around. 

Mr.  Leake,  jun.,  then  read  the  following 
paper,  entitled  "  Practical  Hints  upon  Positive 
Printing,"  prefacing  the  same  by  remarking 
that,  as  it  was  intended  solely  for  beginners, 
the  gentlemen  present  must  not  expect  an  ela- 
borate paper  upon  the  theory  of  positive  print- 
ing. He  merely  intended  to  oifer  a  few  Lints 
which  he  thought  might  be  useful  at  a  time 
like  the  present,  when  most  amateurs,  having 
returned  from  their  photographic  tours  loaded 
with  negatives,  were  anxiously  considering  how 
they  might  produce  from  them  the  best  posi- 
tive prints.   To  assist  them  in  the  accompHsh- 


ment  of^eir  purpose,  he  proffered  the  results 

orma 
words : — 


of  his  ow  practical  experience  in  the  following 


I  think  that  to  produce  good  and  permanent 
prints  wiU  put  all  the  good  qualities  of  the 
operator  to  the  teSt;  and,  consequently,  the 
notion  that  to  print  a  positive  is  "  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world"  had  better  be  at  once 
scouted,  and  the  idea  that  it  will  require  all 
the  care  and  skiU  of  which  the  operator  i& 
master  be  substituted  in  its  place. 

I  shall  first  notice  the  paper.  I  always  ase 
Saxony,  if  procurable ;  if  not,  I  prefer  Canson's. 
I  like  it  of  medium  thickness,  as  I  find,  if  too 
thin,  the  prints  are  deficient  in  vigour,  and  if 
too  thick,  it  is,  when  albuminized,  very  difficult 
to  tone.  As  a  rule,  the  thick  will  give  the 
richest  print.  I  suppose  nearly  all  the  amateuis 
procure  their  paper  ready  albuminized ;  and 
this  is  the  best  and  cheapest  plan  if  a  small 
quantity  be  required,  the  only  precaution  ne- 
cessary being  to  procure  it  of  a  good  maker, 
as  an  inferior  paper  is  '*  dear  at  any  price," 
leading  as  it  does  only  to  disappointment  and 
disgust. 

We  must  next  notice  the  albuminizing  and 
salting.  Enough  albumen  should  be  used  to 
give  a  fair  gloss ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  it  is  not  used  merely  to  give  a  glaze,  hot 
to  impart  a  vigour  and  a  richness  to  the  prints 
which  cannot  be  obtained  by  any  other  means. 
I  think  too  much  albumen  gives  an  amount  of 
gloss  which  destroys  the  artistic  effect  of  the 
proof,  and,  no  doubt,  retards  the  toning  to  a 
great  degree;  if,  however,  it  can  be  toned 
without  sulphuration,  the  resulting  picture*? 
l^ill  be  of  a  veiy  rich;  deep  tone.    If^  on  the 
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other  handy  too  small  a  quantity  be  nscd,  the 
pictures  will  tone  more  rapidly,  but  will  be 
wanting  in  richness  and  depth,  and  will  ap- 
proach in  effect  prints  on  plain  paper. 

In  selecting  a  sample  of  albuminized  paper, 
it  will  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  always 
that  with  the  most  glossy  surface  which  will 
contain  the  most  albumen  or  give  the  finest 
results,  as  some  varieties  are  glazed  by  hot- 
pressing  or  some  other  method :  this  will  soon 
show  itself,  as  in  the  sensitizing  and  subsequent 
processes  it  will  lose  most  of  its  surface.     I 
prefer  a  paper  with  enough  pure  albumen  to 
give  a  nice,  even  surface  without  being  too 
highly  glazed.     Owing  to  the  differences  in  the 
sizing,  &c.  of  various  papers,  the  proportions 
necessary  for  this  result  can  be  determined 
only  by  experiment.     As  rt^gards  the  salting 
when  albumen  is  used,  a  less  quantity  will  be 
required  in  solution  than  will  be  needed  for 
plain  paper,  as  the  albumen  will  retain  more  of 
it  on  the  surface.     The  quality  and  tone  of  the 
print  is  materially  affected  by  the  proportion 
of  salt,  a  highly-salted  paper  giving,  with  a 
proportionate  quantity  of  silver  in  the  sensi- 
tizing bath,  a  richer  and  more  brilliant  print 
than  one  slightly  salted.     As  I  have  not  pre- 
pared any  great  quantity  of  albuminized  paper 
myself,  I  cannot  give  any  positive  rules  or  for- 
mula for  the  process,  but  must  refer  the  ama- 
teur to  one  of  the  many  works  treating  of 
this  subject.      Albuminized  paper  cannot  be 
vsed  too  fresh.     I  have  no  doubt  that  much  of 
the  trouble  and  disappointment  met  with  in 
positive  printing  is  owing  to  the  decomposition 
of  the  cdbumen.     I  once  had  a  quantity  of 
paper  handed  over  for  my  use,  which,  when 
laid  on  the  silver  bath  for  sensitizing,  left  the 
albumen  and  salt  floating  in  the  solution, — a 
disagreeable  peculiarity  which  I  found  attri- 
butable to  this  cause  only,  the  same  bath  giving 
perfect  results  with  a  fresh  sample  of  paper  of 
the  same  make.     I  think  it  a  good  plan  to  dry 
the  paper  gently  at  a  distance  from  the  fire  {jf 
it  seems  at  all  damp,  or  if  it  be  damp  weather) 
immediately  before  placing  it  on  the  sensitiz- 
ing bath.    We  shall  now  notice  the  sensitizing 
process.      Albumen  paper  should  always  be 
sensitized  by  floating.      A  grain  solution  is 
generally  considered  to  be  of  sufficient  strength, 
and,  no  doubt,  is  for  some  qualities  of  paper, 
while  for  others  a  much  stronger  bath  will  be 
necessary.    Of  course  this  will  have  to  be  regu- 
lated by,  and  adjusted  to,  the  quantity  of  salt 
retained  by  the  albumen ;  and  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  manufacturers  of  albumin- 
ized paper  do  not  specify  as  a  rule  the  amount 
of  salt  used  in  its  preparation.    As  the  nega- 
tives from  which  I  print  are  generally  por- 
tmtSy  very  soft  without  great  intensily,  I  prefer 


a  bath  of  from  80  to  100  grains ;  this  will  give 
a  very  fine  toned  proof.  At  any  rate,  the 
amount  of  nitrate  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall 
below  60  grains,  except  to  print  from  a  very 
hard  negative. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  colour  of 
the  prints  is  to  a  great  extent  affected  by  this 
cause, — a  weak  bath  giving  a  cold  and  faded 
appearance,  while  prints  from  a  bath  of  full 
strength  will,  if  from  a  good  negative,  be  of  a 
fine,  deep,  rich  and  warm  tone. 

Ton  need  not  be  afraid  of  having  the  silver 
bath  too  strong,  as  it  will  diminish  rapidly  by 
use,  and  will  take  a  very  large  excess  to  spoil 
a  print,  though  a  slight  deficiency  will  do  so 
most  effectually. 

Some  operators  recommend  the  addition  of 
a  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid  to  the  sensitiz- 
ing bath;  I  consider  this  a  most  doubtful 
proceeding ;  in  fact  (it  may  be  mere  prejudice, 
but)  I  do  not  like  acid  in  any  part  of  the  print- 
ing process,  and  always  avoid  it  if  possible. 
If  the  bath  become  edkaline  by  use,  which 
may  be  known  by  its  removing  the  albumen, 
enough  acid  should  be  added  to  neutralize,  but 
not  ta  acidify  it.  I  generally  keep  a  little 
kaolin  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  in  which  the 
bath  is  kept ;  this  keeps  it  of  a  nice  colour,  and 
it  looJcg  cleaner  if  it  is  not.  From  three  to  five 
minutes  will  generally  be  found  sufficiently 
long  for  the  floating.  I  think  it  should  not 
be  allowed  a  much  longer  time,  as  the  solution 
penetrates  the  albumen,  and  is  absorbed  by  the 
paper,  which  it  rapidly  discolours.  The  paper 
should  not  be  sensitized  long  before  use,  if  the 
finest  results  are  desired,  as  it  becomes  yeUow, 
and  the  prints  look  cold  when  toned.  I  sensi- 
tize my  paper  the  morning  I  intend  to  use  it, 
dry  it  gently  at  some  distance  from  the  fire, 
and  place  it  in  a  folio  between  clean  blotting- 
paper  for  use. 

The  only  precaution  necessary  in  the  expo- 
sure to  light  is  to  keep  the  paper  ui  close  con- 
tact with  the  negative.  It  wUl  be  found  that 
most  negatives  piint  better  in  the  shade  than  in 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun ;  but  I  think  a  little 
depth  is  sometimes  gained  by  a  short  exposure 
to  sun-light  by  way  of  finish ;  this,  however,  is 
mere  supposition,  and  I  give  it  for  what  it  is 
worth. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  critical  and  diffi- 
cult part  of  the  process,  the  fixing  and  toning : 
to  perform  this  operation  properly,  will  require 
a  great  deal  of  care.  The  primary  object  most 
photographers  seem  to  have  in  view  is  to  pro- 
duce black  tones :  black  they  wiU  have  by  hook 
or  by  crook,  and,  unfortunately,  whether  ob- 
tained by  stdphur  or  gold. 

The  toning-bath  I  would  recommend  for 
general  use  is  the  old  one  for  toning  and  fixing 
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in  one  operation^  the  formula  for  which  is  bo 
well  known  that  I  need  not  repeat  it,  but  will 
merely  remark  that  very  exact  proportions  are 
not  essential.  I  have  tried  most  of  the  new 
baths,  but,  although  some  of  them  give  very 
excellent  results,  I  think  quite  as  good  may  be 
obtained,  with  more  certainty  and  less  trouble, 
by  the  old  one.  Upon  remoyal  from  the  print- 
ing-frame, the  proof  should  be  washed  in  com- 
mon water  till  it  ceases  to  flow  milky,  in  order 
to  remove  the  free  nitrate.  1  consider  this 
important,  if  permanence  he  desired,  for  two 
reasons :  in  the  first  place  it  prevents  that  sul- 
phuretting  process  which  is  invariably  set  up 
on  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  hypo- 
sulphite bath ;  and  in  the  second,  it  gives  the 
alarm  when  the  supply  of  gold  falls  short,  as 
the  prints  will  then  tone  with  great  difficulty 
and  slowness.  The  utmost  care  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  acidity  of  the  bath,  which 
may  arise  from  various  causes.  In  hot  weather 
it  will  often  become  acid  spontaneously,  but 
more  often  from  the  chloride  of  gold  containing 
free  hydrochloric  acid.  To  prevent,  as  much 
as  possible,  inconvenience  from  this  cause,  I  use 
two  toning  baths,  on  alternate  days,  and  im- 
mediately after  use  replace  the  gold  I  consider 
to  have  been  abstracted  by  the  prints  toned. 
By  this  method  forty-eight  hours  are  allowed 
to  elapse  between  adding  the  gold  and  using 
the  bath,  thus  giving  time  for  the  deposition 
of  the  sulphur,  and  consequent  ncutrdization 
of  the  bath.  Some  operators  actually  recom- 
mend the  addition  of  a  smaU  quantity  of  acid 
to  the  toning  bath*  When  this  is  done  the 
bath  assumes  a  milky  appearance,  and  the 
prints,  being  immersed  in  it,  pass  rapidly  to  a 
very  dark  tone,  though  in  all  probability  they 
are  sulphuretted  to  a  very  high  degree,  and 
consequently  are  not  permanent.  To  remove 
any  acidity  which  may  arise,  I  use  a  trace  of 
ammonia ;  or,  if  preferred,  a  little  chalk  may  be 
kept  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  in  which  the 
bath  is.  The  exact  quantity  of  gold  used  has 
not,  I  believe,  been  accurately  determined;  but 
I  do  not  think  more  than  two  prints  10  x  8  can 
be  properly  toned  by  each  grain ;  and  if  very 
fine  tones  be  desired,  a  larger  quantity  may  be 
used. 

To  keep  up  the  fixing  power  of  the  bath,  I 
retain  a  few  crystals  of  hyposulphite  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bottle.  If  this  be  done,  no  fur- 
ther fixing  of  the  proof  will  be  required.  It 
is  better  not  to  use  a  toning  bath  too  long,  as 
it  will,  notwithstanding  every  precaution,  ac- 
quire toning  properties  even  in  the  absence  of 
gold,  and  the  accumulation  of  organic  matter 
will  render  its  use  dangerous.  I  would  recom- 
mend that  the  toning  process  be  conducted  as 
soon  after  ezposore  aa  possible^  foi  the  paper 


will  rapidly  discolour ;  if,  however,  the  prints 
are  placed  in  a  dish  of  clean  water,  they  will 
keep  some  time  without  receiving  much  injury. 

In  toning  albuminized  prints  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  natural  colour  of  the 
photographic  image  on  aJhumen  is  pale  red,  and 
that  in  consequence  it  will  require  a  nioie 
energetic  toning  bath  to  produce  a  black  tone  on 
it  than  on  plam  salted  paper ;  and  also  that  a 
very  prolonged  immersion  in  the  bath  is  favour* 
able  to  sulphuration — yellowness  of  the  whites 
and  subsequent  fading.  I  therefore  think  it 
preferable  to  be  contented  with  the  really  beau- 
tiful tint  obtainable  by  this  process  before  the 
black  tones  are  reached,  rather  than  obtain  the 
black  tones  and  endanger  their  permanence. 
When  removed  &om  the  toning  bath,  the  proof 
should  be  well  rinsed  in  cold  water,  frequentlif, 
as  it  is  essential  to  remove  every  trace  of  the 
hypo  as  quickly  and  thorougJdy  as  possible. 
To  effect  this,  the  prints  should  be  placed  in  a 
dish  of  water  and  turned  over  several  times, 
the  water  then  poured  away,  a  fresh  supplj 
added,  and  the  process  repeated.  They  maj 
then  be  placed  in  a  large  vessel,  and  a  stream 
of  water  allowed  to  pass  through  them  for 
some  hours,  the  water  being  repeatedly  poured 
entirely  off.  It  will  not  be  enough  to  turn  on 
the  water  and  leave  the  prints  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  but  they  must  be  frequently  turned 
over  and  separated  so  as  to  ensure  ea^  picture 
a  thorough  washing.  A  prolonged  soaking  iS| 
I  consider,  quite  unnecessary,  &om  twelve  to 
sixteen  hours  being  amply  sufficient.  Some 
operators  reconunend  washing  in  hot  water  by 
way  of  finish ;  but  if  the  care  I  have  advised 
be  taken,  this  will  not  be  required.  When 
properly  washed,  the  proof  may  be  dried  at  a 
moderate  distance  from  the  ire,  ironed  between 
blotting-paper,  and  then  mounted:  for  this 
purpose  I  use  a  very  strong  solution  of  gum) 
taking  care  that  it  is  freshly  mixed.  Hot- 
pressing  will  greatly  improve  the  prints ;  and 
as  this  may  be  done  very  cheaply,  I  would  ad- 
vise finishing  with  this  process,  and  recommend 
it  for  general  adoption. 

To  recapitulate  :  I  consider  that,  in  order  to 
produce  iiie  best  results  by  this  method  of 
positive  printing,  the  foUowing  conditions  are 
necessary : — The  paper  should  be  of  .moderate 
thickness,  and  retain  a  fair  proportion  of  albu- 
men and  salt  on  its  surface ;  the  exciting  bath 
neutral  and  of  full  strengtii ;  the  free  nitrate 
should  be  removed  before  immersion  in  the 
toning  bath,  and  the  toning  itself  preserved 
neutrul,  witli  the  supply  of  gold  weU  main- 
tained. The  proofs  should  be  well  rinsed  im- 
mediately on  removal  from  the  toning  batb^ 
and  the  operations  of  sensitizing,  exposing,  and 
toning  performed;  if  possible^  on  the  aame  dajt 
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Beyeral  very  beautiful  specimenB  of  photo- 
graphic portraiture  were  handed  round  as  Mr. 
Lei^e's  productions  by  the  process  he  had 
described. 

Thanks  haying  been  voted  to  Mr.  Leake  for 
his  able  and  eminently  practical  paper, 

The  Chaibhax  hoped  to  hear  some  remarks 
£rom  the  practical  photographers  before  him. 
He  would  take  that  opportunity  of  impressing 
upon  the  gentlemen  present  the  importance  of 
carefully  observing  anything  unusual  or  acci- 
dental which  might  occur  in  their  photographic 
practice.  It  was  his  belief  that  no  science  or 
art  was  so  much  indebted  to  accident  for  its 
discoveries  and  improvements  as  photography 
was.  If  every  gentleman  in  whose  experience 
a  fact  transpired  for  which  he  could  not  ac- 
count would  make  a  note  of  the  same  and 
bring  it  forward  at  these  meetings,  he  had  no 
doubt  that  they  would  form  a  most  curious  and 
interesting  collection^  and  lead,  by  discussion, 
to  very  vcduable  experiments  and  results. 

Mr.  Hawwx¥om)  thought  the  subject  of  posi- 
tive printing  was  a  matter  of  vital  importance, 
and  that  hints  upon  such  a  subject  deserved 
their  best  thanks.  In  looking  over  our  prints, 
we  all  found  a  greater  or  smaller  per-centage  of 
them  faded ;  but  whether  or  not  photographs 
toned  by  the  alkaline  gold  process  would  prove 
more  uniformly  permanent  than  those  by  the 
old  process  advocated  by  Mr.  Leake  must  be  left 
for  time  to  decide  ;  as,  however,  we  were  sure 
that  the  whole  toning  came  from  gold,  and  not 
from  sulphur,  and  as  the  prints  remained  but  a 
short  time  in  the  fixing  solution,  it  appeared 
to  him  that  the  advantages  were  decidedly  in 
fevour  of  the  alkaline  toning  bath.  He  had 
tried  Maxwell  Lyte's  process  with  the  phos- 
phlite  of  soda,  with  great  success.  Recently 
he  had  employed  acetate  of  soda  with  the 
gold.  The  advantage  gained  by  it  was,  that 
over-exposed  prints  could  be  toned  down  very 
considerably,  and,  on  the  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda,  the  prints  would 
continue  to  darken  with  but  little  i'lirther  re- 
duction. He  had  made  a  great  number  of  ex- 
periments in  printing,  with  the  salts  of  various 
iQetals — iron,  copper,  cobalt,  &c.  [and  he  exhi- 
bited a  few  specimens  in  iron].  His  only  diffi- 
culty was  in  procuring  pure  whites.  He  was 
at  present  of  opinion  that  none  of  these  new 
processes  stood  any  chance  of  superseding  the 
use  of  silver ;  but  they  formed  subjects  for  very 
interesting  experiments,  which  probably  might 
lead  to  some  useful  results.  He  hoped  at  a 
future  time  to  read  a  paper  upon  this  subject. 

Mr.  Howard  stated  that  he  must  certainly 
agree  with  Mr.  Hannaford  in  regard  to  the 
alkaline  chloride  of  gold  bath,  as  he  had  met 
with  a  deal  of  trouble  by  using  the  toning 


bath  advocated  by  Mr.  Leake,  in  the  discolo- 
ration of  his  prints,  which  fact  induced  him 
to  cease  using  it ;  since  doing  which  he  had 
never  had  any  symptoms  of  fading,  the  whites 
being  always  good  and  pure.  In  the  hands  of 
professional  printers,  no  doubt,  good  results 
were  obtained  by  Mr.  Leake's  process ;  but  he 
thought  amateurs  would  derive  greater  satis- 
faction from  the  use  of  the  other  bath.  He 
regretted  that  he  was  not  chemist  enough  to 
advance  any  stronger  arguments. 

Mr.  Hughes  thought  the  old  bath  theoreti- 
cally defective.  We  could  not  say  whether 
the  tones  obtained  by  it  were  due  to  gold  or  to 
sidphur ;  but  in  using  the  alkaline  bath  we 
were  at  least  sure  that  sulphur  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  toning.  By  its  use  we  could  also 
obtain  any  colour  we  desired,  from  a  chestnut- 
brown  through  the  purple-browns  into  a 
violet-black,  or,  if  such  was  by  any  chance 
desirable,  into  a  cold  inky  black.  With  regard 
to  its  economy,  in  contrast  with  Mr.  Lecdce's 
calculation,  he  had,  by  experiment,  ascertained 
that  1  grain  of  gold  would  tone  500  square 
inches  of  albuminized  paper. 

Some  prints  were  examined,  the  peculiar 
yellow  patches  and  mottled  appearance  of 
which  were  traced  by  Mr.  Hughes  to  the  use 
of  too  weak  a  solution  of  the  hyposulphite. 

The  Chaiemazt  then  announced  a  paper  on 
"  The  Difficulties  of  the  Dry  Processes,"  by 
Mr.  W.  Ackland,  for  the  next  Meeting,  on 
Thursday,  November  17th.  Mr.  Hannaford 
also  promised  a  paper  upon  '^  Photographic 
Jottings ;  '*  and  the  Secretary  said  he  hoped  to 
collect  for  the  same  evening  an  interesting 
exhibition  of  photographs  :  he  also  touched 
upon  the  advisability  of  reopening  the  discus- 
sion just  terminated,  as  much  remained  to  be 
said  upon  both  sides. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  proposed 
as  Members,  and  elected : — Messrs.  Stevens, 
Armstrong,  Luckin,  Hughes,  Hook,  Ottley, 
Stevens,  Wood,  Chapel,  and  Keens ;  and  the 
business  terminated  with  a  cordial  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Chairman. 


Etackheath  Photographic  Society, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal. 

November  5th,  1859. 

Sib, — ^We  should  not  have  noticed  Mr.  Bur- 
nett's letter,  pubHshed  in  your  Number  for 
October  15,  did  it  not  contain  some  state- 
ments the  accuracy  of  which  wo  might  be 
supposed  to  admit  if  we  left  them  uncontra- 
dicted. We  must  therefore  trouble  you  with 
a  few  words  in  reply. 

It  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifEerence  to  us^ 
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whether  or  not  Mr.  Burnett  helievc  our  asser- 
tion that  we  did  not  mean  to  credit  M.  Niepce 
with  introducing  Uranium  as  a  photographic 
agent ;  hut  we  altogether  deny  that  the  words 
"The  Uranium  printing  process  founded  on 
these  (M.  Niepce's)  experiments,  promises  to 
hecome  of  some  importance  "  necessarily  imply, 
much  less  "  explicitly  state,"  anything  of  the 
kind ;  and  wo  again  say,  they  referred  only  to 
the  particular  process  hy  which  the  pictures 
were  produced,  which,  at  the  time  our  report 
was  written,  were  being  handed  about  at  various 
scientific  societies  in  London,  and  exciting 
much  attention. 

We  have  already  stated  that  we  were  not 
aware  at  that  time  of  the  identity  of  this  pro- 
cess with  one  previously  published  by  Mr.  Bur- 
nett, and  have  expressed  our  regix't  that  we 
had  thus  unintentionally  wronged  him. 

Our  attention  was  firat  drawn  to  Mr.  Bur- 
nett's claims  by  an  editorial  remark  of  Mr. 
Shadbolt's,  in  the  same  number  of  his  Journal 
in  which  tJie  report  was  publisJied,  and  after  its 
appearance  in  another  Journal — not  before,  as 
Mr,  Burnett  insinuates.  The  delay  in  replying 
to  this  remark,  of  which  Mr.  Burnett  complains, 
was  fully  explained  in  our  letter  to  Mr.  Shad- 
bolt,  published  in  his  Journal,  w^hich  Mr.  Bur- 
nett has  altogether  ignored  while  referring  to 
a  private  correspondence  between  our  Secretary 
and  Mr.  Shadbolt,  for  which  of  course  we  are 
in  no  way  responsible. 

James  Glaisueb, 
On  behalf  of  the  Council  of  the 
Blackheath  Photographic  Society. 


The  Archer  Testimonial  Fund, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal. 

"  Bis  dat  qui  cito  dat." — Eton  Lot,  Grammar. 

SiK, — I  was  too  far  from  the  Secretary  at 
the  last  Meeting  of  the  London  Photographic 
Society  to  hear  the  whole  of  the  letter  suggest- 
ing that  an  annual  subscription  should  be 
raised  for  the  education  and  general  mainte- 
nance of  the  children  of  the  late  Mr.  Scott 
Archer ;  but  the  purport  of  the  letter  appeared 
to  be  that  every  photographer  should  subscribe 
11.  Is.  or  10«.  M.  annually  for  eight  or  ten 
years.  This  proposition  does  the  author  of  it 
very  great  credit,  more  especially  as  a  seven- 
fold proportion  would  fall  on  his  own  shoulders ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  open  to  several 
very  serious  objections.  Every  one  who  has 
been  at  aU  connected  with  charitable  institu- 
tions will  bear  me  out  in  saying  that  it  is  a 
most  difficult  and  arduous  task  to  maintain 
even  the  smallest  annual  subscription  beyond 
two  or  three  years.    The  amount  of  hunting 


up  and  worrying  necessary  in  such  cases  is 
almost  incredible.  The  difficulties  of  collection 
too,  year  after  year,  would  be  very  great.  The 
country-town  photographers  are  very  nomadic 
in  their  habits,  generally  wandering  about 
from  town  to  town.  Even  in  our  own  city 
how  many  establishments  have  ceased  to  exist 
within  the  last  few  years,  how  many  hare 
changed  hands,  and  how  many  of  our  first-iate 
men  have  been  taken  away  from  amongst  lu 
by  death  !  I  fear  much,  that  after  a  couple  of 
years  the  poor  collector  on  going  his  roonds 
would  find  that  Mr.  A  was  out,  that  B  had 
sold  his  business  to  C,  who  did  not  care  to 
subscribe,  that  D  had  gone  to  South  America 
to  photograph  the  ruins  of  the  city  of  Popoca- 
tepetl, and  so  on  to  Y,  who  had  gone  on  an 
African  exploring  expedition,  and  Z,  who  had 
gone  to  America  for  the  benefit  of  his  health, 
having  burnt  his  fingers  in  trying  the  ink  pro- 
cess on  paper  embossed  by  Her  Majesty's 
Stamp  Ofiice. 

Then,  again^  we  are  to  have  Louis  Napoleon 
for  our  ruler  next  year  or  the  year  after;  and 
he  will  to  a  certainty  interdict  the  art  of  pho- 
tography, as  being  much  too  truthtelling  for  his 
enlightened  government.  Who  knows,  either, 
whether  the  collodion  process  may  not  shonly 
be  superseded  by  a  new  and  more  perfect  pro- 
cess, as  itself  superseded  the  daguerreotype  ? 
Possibly  a  raspberry-jam,  lemonade,  or  milk- 
and-water  process  (as  it  is  the  fashion  now-a- 
days  to  seek  for  new  photographic  materials 
in  the  kitchen  instead  of  the  laboratory)  \^ill 
be  the  grand  photographic  climax!  But,  to 
speak  seriously  on  this  really  serious  suhject, 
it  is  much  more  for  past  than  for  futura  bene- 
fits that  wo  are  injustice  indebted  to  Mr.  Scott 
Archer ;  and  the  plan  of  an  annual  subscription 
does  not  seem  to  me  the  way  towards  endea- 
vouring to  cancel  the  debt. 

The  proposal  I  have  to  make  is  this — that 
the  various  photographic  houses  in  the  United 
Kingdom  should  foUow  the  example  set  by 
numberless  City  firms  at  the  time  of  the 
Patriotic  Eund  and  the  Indian  Mutiny  subscrip- 
tion, and  set  by  one  day's  receipts.  Let  all 
the  operators  and  assistants  follow  the  example 
of  the  City  clerks,  and  contribute  one  day's  pay 
towards  the  fund.  This  being  the  worst  time 
of  the  year,  the  day  would  have  to  be  fixed 
some  three  or  four  months  hence.  In  the 
meantime  let  the  public  know  that  the  receipts 
of  that  particular  day  are  sot  apart  for  a  chan- 
table  purpose,  and  perhaps  they  who  are  so 
assiduous  in  dining,  dancing,  concert-frequent- 
ing, &c.  &c.,  playing  at  shop  in  pleasant  parks 
for  benevolent  objects,  will  also  have  their  por- 
traits taken  for  chari^'s  sake. 

Perhaps  it  wiU  be  objected  that  photogra- 
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phen  will  not  like  to  have  their  daily  receipts 
known  to  the  public.  Well  and  good — ^perhaps 
they  may  not ;  but  that  difficulty  is  easily  ob- 
viated by  the  particular  amounts  being  commu- 
nicated to  the  Archer  Fund  Committee  otHyy 
the  Secretary  giving  each  firm  a  receipt  for 
their  contribution,  and  simply  publishing  the 
names  of  the  firms,  with  the  total  amount  con- 
tributed. The  tai'dy  way  in  which  the  few 
hundreds  already  subscribed  have  been  col- 
lected is  a  disgrace  to  the  photographic  pro- 
fession. Let  us  all  join  heart,  hand,  and  purse 
to  wipe  away  the  stain  on  our  character. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  is  too  great 
to  render  it  necessary  for  me  to  apologize  for 
taking  up  so  much  of  your  valuable  space. 

London  Photoobapheb. 


To  tJu  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Jounutl. 

2  Feathentone  Buildings,  Holbom. 

Sib, — The  suggestion  made  in  your  last 
N'umber  by  **  P.  P.,  jun.,"  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Archer  Testimonial  Fund,  to  the  effect 
that  "  one,  two  or  three  names  of  respectable 
tradesmen,  dealers  in  photographic  apparatus, 
in  each  town,  be  obtained,  and  there  be  issued 
to  them  a  book  with  an  authority  to  collect 
subscriptions,"*  is  just  the  thing,  if  carried  out 
with  spirit,  to  considerably  augment  the  fund. 
I  for  one  would  be  happy  to  assist  in  carrying 
out  the  subscription  project,  and  to  head  with 
ten  guineas  a  list  which  I  shall  be  proud  to  see 
on  my  counter. 

Permit  me  to  suggest,  ftirther,  that  sub- 
scribers to  our  next  Annual  Exhibition  place  in 
the  room  for  sale,  at  moderate  prices,  dupli- 
cates of  their  subjects,  and  devote  the  proceeds 
to  the  object  in  question.  Similar  arrange- 
ments might  also  be  carried  out  in  the  principal 
towns  in  the  country,  W'here  I  have  no  doubt 
the  same  enthusiastic  love  of  the  art  exists. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  photo- 
graphic world  have  in  this  case  a  moral  duty 
to  perform  ;  therefore  an  effort  should  be  made 
to  place  the  orplians  in  a  position  which  may 
enable  them  eventually  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  they  have  to  contend. 

Thomas  lioss. 


CONTBIBUTIONS  RECEIVED. 

£  8,  d. 

Mr.  W.  Britton  1  1  0 

C.   Johnson  Taylor,   Esq.,   St. 

John's  College,  Oxford    2  2  0 

Mr.  Goddard  (2nd  sub.) 0  10  0 

Percy  Standish,  Esq 1  1  0 

Kr.  Alfred  Keene,  Leamington    110 


Mr.  Habdwich  on  Spontaneous  Deeomposition 
of  Pt/roari/line  and  Collodion. 

Those  chemists  to  whose  labours  we  are  in- 
debted for  our  knowledge  of  the  substitution- 
compound  pyroxyline,  were  not  all  of  them 
aware  that  the  stability  of  this  substance  is 
uncertain  even  at  common  temperatures.  It 
has  been  asserted  on  good  authority  that,  if 
the  conditions  of  dryness  and  neutitditj^  he, 
observed,  the  material  is  permanent  in  air  not 
heated  higher  than  100°  Fahrenheit. 

This  statement,  however,  is  opposed  to  the 
experience  of  those  who  .use  pyroxyline  for 
photographic  purposes.  The  following  are  in- 
stances of  sixintaneous  decomposition : — 

An  amateur  manufacturer  of  collodion  pur- 
chased some  pyroxyline  with  the  intention  of 
taking  it  abroad,  but  his  departure  being  de- 
layed beyond  the  time  originally  intended,  th»j 
pyroxyline  was  left  in  a  bottle  upon  the  shelf. 
Atler  a  time  he  was  surprised  to  observe  that 
it  appeared  to  be  liquefj-ing  down  into  a  gummy 
substance,  and  the  bottle  was  therefore  cleared 
out,  and  a  sample  from  a  different  maker  in- 
troduced. This  second  sample  was  of  that 
kind  which  previous  observation  had  shown  to 
be  comparatively  stable,  viz.  firm  and  un- 
broken in  structure,  yielding  a  contractile ^ 
film  in  collodion.  Nevertheless  it  eventually 
shared  the  fate  of  its  predecessor  and  began 
to  evplve  red  fumes. 

In  another  case  a  specimen  of  pyroxylin(i 
in  a  bottle  showed  signs  of  incipient  change*, 
and  for  experiment  sake  a  little  water  was  in- 
troduced. In  this  water,  curiously  enough,  the 
p}TOxyline  at  once  dissolved,  leaving  fragments 
in  suspension. 

Practical  men  say  that  the  stability  of 
pyroxyline  depends  very  much  upon  the  per- 
fection of  the  washing  process  :  but  the  ques- 
tion arises,  whether  we  must  not  look  beyond 
this  in  some  instances?  In  eight  cas<\s 
of  decompositioh  of  pyroxyline  reported,  then^ 
is  reason  to  think  that  the  washing  was  pro- 
l)crly  done  in  at  least  /oitr,  and  of  the  other.-* 
nothing  can  bo  said  either  for  or  against. 
Absence  of  hiunidity  would  suggest  itself  at 
once  as  an  important  condition  for  keeping ; 
but  there  is  also  another,  whi(^h  hus 
occurred  to  the  writer.  Has  the  action  of 
light  anything  to  do  wdth  the  spontanc»oiLs  de- 
composition of  pyroxyline?  Inquiry  elicited 
the  fact,  that  in  each  of  the  eight  eases  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made,  the  materials 
had  not  been  kept  in  the  dark,  but  simply 
placed  upon  a  shelf  exposed  to  difiiiscd  day- 
light. Some  pains  had  indeed  been  taken 
with  the  two  samples  which  were  intended 
for  exportation ;  for,  as  their  owner  observed, 
"he    had    previously    kept    his    pyroxyline. 
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'Wrapped  up  in  brown  paper,  and  H  did  rery 
well ;  but  this  time,  thinking  to  be  especially 
eaiefiil,  he  put  it  away  in  a  wide-moathed 
bottle.  As  to  any  effect  produeed  by  light,  he 
did  not  anticipate  injury  from  such  a  souroe/' 

Ked  vapours  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bottle 
are  a  sure  sign  of  spontaneous  change ;  and 
the  extent  to  which  this  liberation  of  oxides 
of  nitrogen  may  take  place  was  evidenced 
in  the  examination  of  a  crop  of  needle-like 
crystals  which  had  been  found  adhering  to  the 
bottom  of  a  bottle  containing  iodized  coUodion. 
Bearing  in  mind  a  discussion  at  our  Society's 
meeting  some  .time  during  the  last  Ses8i(^n,  we 
expected  to  find  oxalate  ;  but  in  this  case  no 
oxalate  was  present,  the  crystals  consisting 
simply  of  nitrite  ofpotasfi. 

The  decomposing  effect  of  light,  suspected 
only  in  the  case  of  pyroxyline,  is  certain  in 
that  of  collodion.  Nevertheless  there  are  many 
consumers  of  c:ollodion  who  have  a  very  im- 
perfect idea  of  this  &ct,  and  do  not  know  that 
harm  wlQ  result  excepting  from  a  long  ex- 
posure to  the  sun's  rays.  We  can  assert, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  a  fortnight 
on  the  laboratory  shelf,  opposite  to  the  window, 
may  seiiously  deteriorate  a  collodion  prepared 
from  pyroxyline  made  out  of  old  cambric  hand- 
kerchiefs ;  and  in  any  case,  if  it  be  desired  to 
maintain  for  several  months  that  state  in  which 
the  fluid  remains  nearly  colourless  on  the  ad- 
dition of  iodide  of  potassium,  absolute  dark- 
ness is  essential. 

On  conversing  with  photographic  artists,  one 
finds  that  many  of  them  are  misled  by  appear- 
ances due  to  a  peculiarity  in  the  spirits  now 
often  employed  for  collodion — id  est,  methylated 
spirits.  The  methylated  alcohol  will  sdways 
absorb  a  portion  of  iodine,  and  especially  so 
in  presence  of  a  bromide.  Now,  as  decom- 
position of  collodion  is  detected  by  liberation  of 
iodine,  it  is  quite  necessary  to  note  the  error 
which  is  introduced  by  the  presence  of  a  body 
capable  of  reabsorbing  iodine,  because  we 
know  that  collodion  which  is  kept  in  the  pale 
state  merely  by  methylated  spirit,  is  not  more 
sensitive  than  it  would  be  if  the  iodine  were 
allowed  to  remain.  This  statement  has  been 
contradicted,  but  the  writer  believes  it  to  be 
true,  and  therefore  advises  that  pains  ^ould 
be  taken  in  preserving  the  collodion  from  those 
injurious  conditions  of  heat,  and  especially  of 
ligkt^  which  are  known  to  affect  it. 


On  Alhwmne  and  its  Compauikds. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal. 

Sib, — An    interesting   discussion   on  the 
above  subject,  principally  with  reference  to  the 


FothergiU  process,  ooenpied  some  pages  ef  the 
Journal  not  long  since ;  and  the  qaestkm  docs 
not  seem  to  have  had  as  yet  any  satisfoctoiy 
settlement.  It  is  with  tiie  hope  of  ad^Bg 
something  towards  a  better  understandiogof 
the  subject,  that  I  beg  leave  to  eontribate  a 
mite  of  information  gained  from  other  wsim^ 
during  the  intermitted  studies  of  many  moadiB 
past  and  a  great  many  practical  <sxperimentB. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  us,  that  <^  late  the  in- 
vestigation of  organic  compounds  has  ben 
pushed  more  sueoeesfidly  by  French  and  Ger- 
man chemists  than  by  our  own ;  and  if  the 
student  would  keep  au  courawt  with  the  pro- 
gress which  is  daily  making  in  this  branch,  he 
must  rather  seek,  for  information  fr^m  fureign 
authors  than  expect  to  find  it  in  our  standard 
works.  lieberkuhn,  Wurtz,  Hruscbauer, 
Scherer,  Lehmann,  Lassaigne,  and  Gerhardt 
have  done  much  for  the  chemistry  of  albumlne; 
and  if  there  is  anything  interesting  in  the  fol- 
lowing communication,  it  is  derived  from  these 
sources. 

The  researches  of  Wurtz  and  Hruschauer 
have  proved  that  pure  albumine  is  not  only 
acid  in  its  reaction  on  litmus-paper,  but  that 
it  is  in  other  respects  analogous  in  its  charBc- 
teristics  with  the  acids,  many  of  which  it  dis- 
places from  thdr  bases  in  the  salts,  and  by 
many  of  which  it  is  likewise  displaced  from  it3 
combinations,  and  coagulated,  and  in  somt' 
cases  rcdissolved,  by  an  excess  of  an  acid  or  of 
a  salt. 

Lassaigne  states  that  pure  albunune  \&  a 
weak  acid,  and  that  its  combinations  with  the 
alkalis  may  be  obtained  either  by  means  of 
the  caustic  alkalis  or  their  combinations,  and 
that  other  combinations  with  the  metallic  salb 
may  be  obtained  by  means  of  the  alkaline 
albuminates. 

It  is  thus  suggestable  whether  or  not  thi< 
substance  may  not  be  termed  with  propriety 
albuminic  acid. 

lieberkuhn  has  determined  its  formula  a^ 
follows : — 

C"*  H"'*  N"  S*  0**. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  the  element  phos- 
phorus is  absent  from  this  formula,  the  reason 
afisigned  being  that  phosphorus  is  not  in  all 
cases  found,  and  its  presence  is  thus  considered 
as  accidental. 

Lehmann,  confirming  and  adopting  the  for- 
mula of  Lieberkuhn,  has  given  the  combinations 
of  albumine  with  certain  bases  in  the  foflowin^j 
formulce : — 

Albuminate  of  Potass — 

Q14I  gno  ^a  iq^w  g^  0*'+2  Aq. 

Albuminate  of  Soda  {anid,  7  eq.  HO)— 
QH4  gill  i^a  N"  S^  0"+2Aq. 
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Albnaunata  of  Soda  (nmtraly  2m.  Aq)— 
C'**  ff"  Na*  N^»  S»  0»«+2  Aq  (?). 

ADmminate  of  Batyift — 

(JIM  B[u»  Ba  N"  S»  0"+2  Aq  (?). 

Albomixiate  of  Zinc — 

C^^H"*2ii«K"S«0"+2Aq(r). 

Albmniiiate  of  Copper — 

C^**  H"«  Cu»  N**S»  0"+2  Aq  (?). 

Albomioate  of  Silver — 

Qiu  ^Hi  Ag  N^-  S'*  0**4-2  Aq. 

I  give  tiieae  ibmralie  preciad j  as  they  are 
quoted  by  Geiiuodt,  I  mint  coiifeaB,  without 
clearly  tmdersta&ding-  their  peeuUar  arrange- 
meaty  wMch  iq)pearB  to  have  some  reference  to 
molecular  disposition.  Taking,  for  instance, 
the  fonnula  for  albimiinate  of  silver,  it  would 
perhaps  be  more  consistent  with  our  system  to 
ezpxnsitasfonowa:— 

Ag  0,  C"*  ff"  W^  S*  0*^  4-  2  Aq. 

The  principal  constitaent  of  white  of  egg  is 
determined  by  the  same  authorities  to  consist 
of  albuminate  of  soda  in  solution,  accompanied 
by  more  or  less  of  the  soda-salts  and  phosphate 
of  lime ;  and  this  view  would  seem  to  be  con- 
firmed by  a  very  simple  experiment,  which  I 
doubt  not  will  have  occurred  to  others. 

The  impression  generally  left  on  the  mind 
after  consulting  our  standard  works  is,  that 
white  of  egg  consists  of  pure  albumine  held  in 
solution  and  accompanied  by  certain  salts  of 
soda  and  phosphate  of  lime,  and  that  the  pre- 
cipitate formed  by  the  addition  of  the  metallic 
salts  is  a  compound  not  resulting  from  double 
decomposition,  but  from  a  simple  substitution 
of  the  albumine  for  the  acid  of  the  salt. 
Taking  for  example  nitrate  of  silver,  one  would 
imagine  that  (the  soda-salts  and  phosphate  of 
lime  being  first  neutralized)  we  shoidd  have 
albuminate  of  silver  and  iree  nitric  acid  re- 
sulting. Practically  nothing  of  this  kind  is 
indicated  by  experiment;  for,  by  adding  neutral 
nitrate  of  silver  to  white  of  egg,  we  get  no  acid 
reaction  to  test-paper,  whidi  is  sufficient  to 
negative  such  a  supposition  as  I  have  just 
instanced. 

If  we  accept  the  French  and  German  theory, 
this  fact  is  easUy  understood,  as  follows : — 

Albumioate  of  soda  4- nitrate  of  silver = ni- 
trate of  soda  4- albuminate  of  silver,  in  which, 
by  double  decomposition,  two  salts  are  formed 
which  should  be  neutral. 

To  experimiont,  however,  satisfactorily  on 
the  metallic  and  other  combinations  of  albu- 
mine, it  is  necessaiy  to  obtain  a  pure  albumine 
in  a  soluble  state,  which  may  be  accomplished 
by  the  process  of  Wurtz  as  follows : — 

Take  any  quantity  of  white  of  egg,  and  hav- 
ing, well  whipped  it,  strain  through  liiM».    To 


tbe  filtered  liqmd  add  a  solntiaii  of  sobaoetato 
ef  lead  till  all  the  ooagulum  is  thrown  down^ 
but  taking  care  not  to  add  an  excess,  or  the 
coagulum  will  be  re-dissolved.  Throw  the  moss 
upon  a  linen  filter,  and  wash  repeatedly,  and 
then,  stLrring  it  in  a  bottle  with  a.  sufficient 
quantity  of  water  to  reduce  it  to  the  consist- 
eney  of  cream,  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
to  be  passed  through  it  till  the  liquid  clears 
by  the  precipitation  of  carbonate  of  lead  and 
re-solution  of  the  albumine. 

The  liquid  albumine  is  now  to  be  filterec^ 
but  contains  traces  of  lead,  which  have  to  be 
removed,  also  possibly  a  certain  amount  of 
acetic  acid,  whidi  may  have  been  left  about  the 
precipitate  in  spite  of  the  washing.  To  re- 
move the  lead,  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  are  added,  which  imme- 
diately blackens  the  liquid  by  the  formation  ef 
sulphide  of  lead,  which  is  farther  removed  as 
follows : — The  bottle  containing  the  dark  liquid 
is  put  into  a  bain-marie  and  tiie  heat  gradu- 
ally raised  to  about  140^  Fahr. ;  as  it  ap- 
proaches this  point  it  must  be  careAiUy  exa- 
mined, taking  up  from  time  to  time  a  little  of 
the  contents  in  a  glass  tube  and  holding  it  up 
to  the  light ;  the  moment  the  first  appearance 
of  coagulation  commences,  the  bottie  must  be 
removed  from  the  bain-marie  and  allowed  to 
cool,  when  the  first  flocks  of  the  coagulum  carry 
down  the  sulphide,  and  a  dear  liquid  is  ob- 
tained by  filtration,  which  should  give  no 
further  reaction  either  with  subaoetate  of  lead 
or  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  hquid 
must  finally  be  evaporated  to  dryness  at  a 
gentle  heat(say,  not  exceeding  110®),  when  any 
traces  of  acetic  acid  will  (if  present)  be  re- 
moved. The  solid  substance  is  pure  albumine, 
perfectiy  soluble  in  water. 

When  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  pure  al- 
bumine has  a  decidedly  acid  reaction  on  test- 
paper,  and  behaves  generally  in  a  similar 
manner  to  ordinary  white  of  egg  with  the 
acids  and  metallic  salts,  though  not  entirely  so 
in  aU  cases.  A  most  interesting  series  of  ex- 
periments with  the  metallic  salts  may  be  un- 
dertaken ;  but  as  photographers  are  principally 
interested  in  its  combinations  with  sUver,  I 
shall  only  indicate  the  following,  premising 
that  the  amateur,  unless  a  wcU-skilled  mani- 
pulator, shoidd,  like  myself,  carefully  repeat 
his  experiments  before  arriving  at  a  hasty 
conclusion;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
adopting  the  formula  before  given,  the  atomic 
weight  of  the  compound,  albuminate  of  silver, 
(taking  Oxy.  8  as  a  standard)  is  1734,  and,  the 
atomic  weight  of  silver  being  108,  it  is  evident 
we  have  only  about  one-sixteenth  part  of  silver 
present,  so  that,  working  on  small  quantities, 
the  i^rationa  become  somewhat  delicate.   . 
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Let  a  solutioiiy  perfectly  neutral,  of  nitrate  of 
mlrer  be  prepared,  and  add  it  graduall}^  to  a 
solution  of  pure  albumine  in  a  test-tube  till 
coagulation  ceases,  then  filter  oif  (through  clean 
linen)  the  clear  liquid,  and  wash  and  teaze  the 
precipitate  till  its -washings  contain  no  traces 
of  the  silver-salt.  On  examination  of  the 
liquid  first  filtered  from  the  coagulum,  it  will 
be  found  distinctly  acid  to  test-paper ;  and  as 
the  acid  albumine  has  been  entirely  precipi- 
tated, it  may  fairly  be  supposed  that  the  reac- 
tion is  due  to  nitric  acid  liberated  ;  and  ftirther, 
on  appljring  the  indigo-test  (using  pure  sul- 
phuric acid  in  its  preparation),  the  bleaching 
action  characteristic  of  nitric  acid  in  shown. 

If  we  now  examine  the  coagulum,  the  pre- 
sence of  silver  or  its  oxide  is  most  readily  de- 
tectable, as  follows : — 

1 .  Let  a  portion  of  the  coagulum  bo  digested 
with  ammonia  in  a  sealed  test-tube,  it  gela- 
tinizes and  ultimately  dissolves ;  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  produces,  when  added,  a  dark-brown 
discoloration. 

2.  Another  portion  dissolved  in  nitric  acid 
with  the  application  of  heat,  is  rendered  turbid 
by  the  precipitation  of  chloride  of  silver  when 
tested  yriih  chloride  of  sodium,  and  is  likewise 
darkened  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

.*5.  Another  portion  is  heated  to  redness  in  a 
tube,  and  the  black  residue  is  treated  with 
nitric  acid;  this  solution  also  darkens  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

One  fact  in  this  last  experiment  which  seems 
to  negative  the  supposition  that  the  compound 
of  albumine  with  nitrate  of  silver  should  be 
regarded  as  an  albuminate  of  the  silver,  or  al- 
bumino-nitrate  of  silver,  is  the  following : — 

When  the  coagulum  is  calcined  in  the  man- 
ner just  described,  there  is  no  disengagement 
of  nitric  or  nitrous  acid  vapour ;  and  a  test- 
paper  placed  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  tube 
retains  its  colour.  Taking  this  fact  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  presence  of  liberated  nitric  acid 
in  the  liquid  first  examined,  I  think  we  may 
fairly  conclude  that  the  term  so  long  esta- 
blished, \'iz.  albuminate  of  silver,  is  correct. 

I  trust  that  the  length  of  this  communication 
H-ill  be  excused  when  the  interest  of  the  sub- 
ject is  taken  into  consideration,  and  in  conclu- 
Hion  would  wish  to  remark  that  it  is  offered 
solely  with  the  view  of  endeavouring  to  impart 
to  my  feUow-students,  not  anything  of  value 
originating  from  myself,  but  some  valuable  in- 
formation derived  from  reliable  sources. 

EOBEBT  MOXHAM. 

Can  tJu  Lujhtninff'JUuh  he  photographed  1 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal. 

Sia, — ^A  Correspondent,  in  his  paper  entitled 


«  A  Linna&an  Systematization  of  the  different 
branches  of  Photography,"  published  in  the 
Photographic  Journal  of  September  15,  asks  in 
a  foot  note,  ''Could  the  flashes  of  lightning 
(very  much  varied  in  their  shape)  be  seized  by 
the  camera?"     1  beg  to  state  that  1  made  an 
experiment  during  one  of  the  storms  which 
occurred  during  the  past  summer,  with  a  view 
to  determine  this  point,  but  did  not  come  to  a 
satisfactory  result.     I  obtained  abundant  evi- 
dence (as  might  be  expected  d  priori)  of  the 
dif^ed  action  of  light  upon  a  collodion  plate, 
but  got  no  definite  picture,  owing  to  the  ex- 
treme difiiculty  of  focusing  correctly  by  the 
flashes,  which,  though  intensely  vivid,  were  so 
momentary  (and  probably  in  an  ever-varying 
plane)  that  my  first  effort  was  foiled.    I  must 
confess  it  was  rather  directed  towards  the  ob- 
taining a  picture  of  distant  objects  by  the  light 
of  the  flash,  than  of  the  flash  itself;  but  what 
I  did  get  was  undoubtedly  a  picture  not  of 
one,   but  many  flashes,  badly  focused,   and 
forming  an  irregular  and  confused  outline  when 
developed.     Finding  the  focus  incorrect  in  the 
morning — for  I  left  the  camera  "  in  position"— 
I  kept  one  in  readiness  for  some  time  properly 
focused,    in    anticipation   of    another  storm, 
which,  however,  did  not  come.      I  trust  to 
repeat  the  experiment,  both  as  regards  the 
landscape  and  flash. 

Thocas  K.  Wheeleh. 
10  The  OroTO,  Blackheaih. 

Negative  Albumen  Process  on  Paper. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal, 

Glenhead)  Kirkcntilloch, 
November  1,  1859. 

Sir, — Should  you  think  the  accompanying 
process  of  interest  to  your  numerous  readers,  I 
shall  be  glad  if  you  give  it  a  place  in  your  next 
Journal. 

Althoughl  am  about  to  offer  to  your  readers 
nothing  new,  still,  as  I  have  found  the  process  I 
am  about  to  describe  very  certain  in  its  results, 
and,  as  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  every 
way  easier  than  the  waxed-paper  process,  per- 
haps some  of  your  readers,  from  the  simplicity 
of  the  process,  may  be  induced  to  give  it  a  trial ; 
and  to  those  who  may  do  so  1  promise  them, 
with  anything  like  ordinary  care  in  the  mani- 
pulation, results  every  way  as  good  as  wajcd 
paper  could  produce. 

Having  been  much  struck  with  the  photo- 
graphic properties  of  albumen  in  various  ways 
in  which  I  had  used  it,  and  having  by  me  some 
which  I  had  prepared  for  the  Taupenot  process, 
I  filtei-ed  it  into  a  dish  and  floated  some  phdn 
paper  on  it,  which  I  sensitized  also  in  the  bath 
prepared  for  that  process,  and  exposed  for  three 
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minutes  in  a  camera  having  a  3|-inch  lens, 
4 -inch  diaphragm,  and  16-inch  focus,  and  was 
agreeably  surprised,  after  treating  it  with  gallic 
arid  and  a  few  drops  of  the  bath,  to  see  the 
picture  gradually  making  its  appearance,  but 
found  that  I  could  not  bring  up  sufficient  detail 
and  contrast  to  print  from.  However,  finding 
that  pictures  could  be  produced  in  this  way,  1  set 
to  work  with  fresh  albumen  and  various  propor- 
tions of  iodides  and  bromides,  and  at  last  reached 
results  superior  to  anything  I  had  obtained 
with  the  waxed  paper.  I  have  as  yet  only  kept 
the  paper  for  eight  days  after  sensitizing ;  and 
up  to  that  time  it  was  perfectly  good.  1  have 
developed  two  pictures  about  forty-eight  hours 
after  being  exposed  in  the  camera,  and  could 
see  no  difference  between  them  and  those  de- 
veloped on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which 
they  were  exposed. 

In  this  process  the  picture  is  entirely  on  the 
surface  of  the  paper,  the  back  remaining  per- 
fectly white,  and  the  impression  very  beautifal 
and  sharp ;  when  carefully  focused,  and  with 
anything  like  care  in  the  manipulation,  suc- 
icss  is  next  to  a  certaintv. 

Having  said  thus  much,  1  shall  proceed  to 
^vo  the  proportions  of  albumen  and  chemicals 
I  found,  to  answer  best.  First  of  all  1  take, 
say  5  ounces  of  albumen,  and  dissolve  sepa- 
rately 50  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  15 
p^rains  bromide  of  potassium,  in  just  as  much 
water  as  'will  take  them  up ;  and  after  they  are 
dissolved  I  add  the  whole  to  the  albumen,  and 
heat  it  up  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  after 
which  I  allow  it  to  stand  for  twelve  or  more 
hours,  then  filter  through  sponge  into  a  dish 
snfiieiently  large  to  float  the  paper  on,  taking 
care  that  no  air- bubbles  come  between  the 
pai>er  and  albumen.  It  is  aUowcd  to  float  for 
three  minutes,  then  taken  up  by  the  two  oppo- 
site comers  and  placed  diagonally  over  the  back 
of  a  chair  (or  on  a  line)  on  which  a  piece  of 
blotting-paper  has  been  previously  hung;  in 
this  way  the  current  of  albumen  has  only  to 
run  down  half  the  sheet,  and  the  blotting  paper 
carries  off  the  excess  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the 
coraers,  and  in  this  way  sheet  after  sheet  can 
be  albuminized  and  iodized  (by  this  one  pro- 
<-ess)  ;  and  the  paper,  if  kept  dry,  wiU  remain 
4>^o«>d  for  a  very  long  time  at  this  stage,  and  is  at 
Mny  time  ready  for  floating  on  the  sensitizing 
bath,  where  four  or  five  minutes  is  sufficient, 
after  which  it  is  to  be  agoin  floated  on  two  (or 
three  if  it  is  to  be  kept  long)  different  dishes 
«*f  distilled  or  rain  water.  When  removed  from 
the  last  it  is  put  into  clean  blotting  paper,  and 
can  ho  used  after  being  blotted  off,  or  kept  until 
^'anted.. 

The  paper  is  (levoloped  ^ith  gallic  acid ;  and 
I  generally  keep  the  water  of  the  first  dish  I 


wash  in  after  sensitizing,  for  adding  to  the 
gallic  acid  in  developing, — two-thirds  gaUio 
acid  (saturated  solution),  and  one-third  of  the 
water  of  the  fii'st  washing  dish.  The  result- 
ing negative  is  afterwards  washed  in  five  or  six 
different  waters,  and  can  be  then  fixed  in  the 
hypo-bath,  or  it  can  be  dried  and  kept  until  it 
is  convenient  to  do  so. 

I  would  caution  those  who  try  this  process 
to  be  exceedingly  careful  of  white  light  when 
sensitizing  the  paper,  or  of  allowing  light  in  any 
way  to  reach  it  siter  it  has  been  sensitized ;  or 
it  will  turn  black  on  the  application  of  the  de- 
veloper, and  the  picture  be  only  seen  through 
ahaize. 

Alex.  Walkeb. 

On  Cleansing  tJie  Hands. 

To  the  Editor  of  tfie  Photographic  Journal. 

QenningB,  Kot.  10, 1859. 

Sir, — On  looking  over  your  notices  to  corre- 
spondents, 1  still  continue  to  see  that  some  of 
them  clean  their  hands  with  that  abominable 
stuff  called  cyanide  of  potassium.  1  would  ask 
these  gentlemen  for  once  to  do  without  it  and 
try  my  plan,  which  is  this — ^viz.  to  wash  the 
hands  well  with  soap  and  water  as  soon  as  the 
photographing  for  the  day  is  over,  and  then, 
while  the  skin  is  still  wet  and  soft,  to  rub  the 
stains  with  a  flat  piece  of  pumiccstone,  occa- 
sionaUy,  if  necessary,  re-softening  the  skin  by 
another  washing. 

This  will  remove  the  stains  more  effectually 
and  pleasantly  than  any  method  with  which  I 
am  acquainted.  I  have  used  this  plan  for  many 
years,  but  have  never  seen  it  suggested  in  print. 
There  need  not  be  the  smallest  fear  of  rubbing 
through  the  live  skin. 

J.  M.  S.  B. 

On  tlie  Action  of  Light  upon  Nitrate  of  Uranium 
in  the  presence  of  Starch.  By  Habbt  N. 
DB.VPER,  F.C.S. 

I  HAVE  repeated  an  experiment  by  Dr.  Phipson, 
in  which  an  organic  colouring  matter  is  stated 
to  be  produced  when  starch  covered  with  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  uranium  is  exposed  in  a 
flask  of  wliitc  glass  to  the  action  of  light.  The 
only  notice  of  this  experiment  which  I  have 
yet  seen  has  been  a  casual  paragraph  in  a  Pho- 
tographic periodical ;  therefore  my  deductions 
from,  and  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  may 
have  been  anticipated.  Nevertheless,  as  I  be- 
lieve that  an  incorrect  idea  of  its  cause  was,  and 
perhaps  is  still  entertained,  I  volunteer  an  ex- 
planation grounded  upon  a  chemical  analysis. 

Wheaten  starch  to  the  quantity  of  about  20 
grains  was  shaken  with  a  saturated  solution  of 
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nitrate  of  uranium  in  a  phial  of  c(donrlefla 
t^um,  whidi  was  then  placed  opposite  a  window. 
After  thzee  days  a  darkonini^  of  the  starch  de- 
pe«t  was  distinoilf  noticeable,  and  after  a  week, 
enough  of  the  coloured  product  had  been  ob- 
tained to  admit  of  its  eacamination. 

The  deposit  was  collected  upon  a  ilter  and 
washed  with  distilled  water  until  the  washings 
gayeno  indication  of  thejn^esenoe  of  the  metal. 
The  starch  during  this  operation  still  retained 
its  purple  tint,  but  when  the  washing  was  con- 
cluded the  colour  gradually  faded  to  yellow. 
The  mass  was  next  ignited,  the  ash  treated 
with  nitric  acid,  in  which  it  partly  dissolved, 
and  the  solution  finally  diluted  with  water  and 
evaporated  to  dryness.  In  this  way  a  residue 
was'  obtained  of  a  yellow  colour,  very  soluble 
in  water,  and  giving  with  reagents  all  the  indi- 
cations of  a  uranium  salt. 

I  argue  therefore  that  the  coloration  of  the 
starch  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  reduction  of 
the  peroxide  of  uranium  to  the  state  of  prot- 
oxide; nor  do 'I  think  that  any  '^organic" 
compound  of  the  oxide  is  formed  with  the 
atarch,  but  that  each  starch-granule  becomes 
eovered  with  a  coating  of  it.  This  is,  I  think, 
amply  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  purple 
changes  to  yellow  as  soon  as — ^removed  from 
the  protective  influence  of  the  solution — it  is 
exposed  to  the  action  of  atmospheric  oxygen. 

The  fact  of  this  coloration  is  in  itsdf  very 
interesting,  both  in  its  chemical  and  photo- 
graphic bearings ;  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
of  additional  experiments  in  the  same  direction. 


Mr.  Sutton'g  new  "  Triplet:' 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal , 

November  1859. 
Sir, — ^I  was  somewhat  surprised  on  reading 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Lenses  appointed 
by  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotiand,  in  the 
Number  of  the  Journal  for  Septc^mber,  to  find 
that  the  palm  was  awarded  by  the  Committee 
to  Mr.  Sutton's  new  "  Triplet "  lens.  I  have 
not,  I  regret  to  say,  sufficient  knowledge  of 
optics  to  judge  of  the  correctness  of  the  theory 
of  this  lens,  as  published  by  Mr.  Sutton  in  the 
Journal;  but  from  some  pictures  taken  by  a 
''Triplet,"  which  an  enthusiastic  friend  had 
got  immediately  on  the  lens  being  brought  out, 
I  formed  a  by  no  means  high  opinion  of  its  capa- 
bilities. No  doubt  the  lines  in  these  pictures 
were,  as  the  Eoport  stated  to  be  the  case  in 
pictures  taken  with  this  lens,  quite  straight ; 
and  so  far  this  was  a  great  improvement  on 
the  old  form  of  lenses,  or  on  the  new-fashioned 
*' Orthoscopic,"  "Orthographic,"  "Petzval," 
Aplanatic,"  or  '' Calosoopic "  lenses.     But 


u 


them,  unfortunately,  it  seemed  qmtB  impoi- 
sible  to  obtain  even  a  v^y  moderate  degree  of 
sharpness  with  the  Triplet, — a  defect  which, 
combined  with  the  general  mistiDeBs  of  the 
pictures,  rendered  the  lens  apparently  worth- 
less ;  for  I  need  not  say  that,  fdtiiough  for  many 
subjects  a  lens  which  does  not  give  straight 
lines  is  not  objectionable,  it  is  estential,  for  qH 
subjects,  that  the  lens  should  give  sharp  defiiii- 
tion, — not  to  speak  of  flatness  of  field,  aod 
depth  of  focus. 

After  these  trials,  then,  I  thought  no  mora 
of  this  lens,  further  than  to  resolve  that  should 
I  ever  desire  a  new  lens,  ihiB,  in  its  present 
form,  was  the  kind  which  I  would  not  gel 
My  friend,  however,  appears  to  have  had  t 
greater  confidence  in  the  Triplet  theory,  or  in 
its  author,  than  I  had,  and  which,  as  will  nof 
be  seen,  has  had  its  proper  reward :  for  he 
has  just  shown  me  pictures  taken  by  the  very 
same  lens  whicli  I  before  formed  so  poor  u 
opinion  of,  which  in  shaipness  and  genenl 
definition  are  at  least  equal  to  pictures  of  the 
same  subject  taken  by  the  Peteval  form  d 
lens  (which,  however,  by  the  by,  are  scarcely 
equal  in  this  respect,  I  think,  to  the  old  fom 
of  lens),  whilst  the  lines  are  to  all  appeaniw 
straight- — presenting  a  remarkable  and  mtft 
pleasing  contrast  to  those  of  the  other  pictures 

To  effect  this  wonderfid  improvement  in  the 
working  of  the  lens,  no  alteration  has  beea 
made,  I  am  told,  but  in  the  movntittg,  I* 
seems  that  formerly  the  mounting  had  been  » 
defective,  although  made  by  a  well-knovn 
optician,  that  an  immense  quantity  of  reflected 
light  was  allowed  to  fall  on  the  ground  gUsi 
and  confuse  the  imago.  This  my  fnend  hsi 
had  remedied  in  a  rough  way ;  and  now  the 
image  on  the  ground  glass  has  a  totally  differei:^ 
appearance  ft-om  that  which  it  formerly  pr^ 
sented,  and  the  resulting  pictures  are,  so  is 
as  I  have  seen,  more  nearly  perfect  than  thoee 
produced  by  any  other  lens. 

For  taking  architectural  subjects,  I  n<^ 
perfectiy  agree  with  Mr.  Sutton  that  this  lti)» 
is  indispensable. 

One  who  has  beek  ak  Amateo 

PhOTOGILVPHEB  VOR  the  last  15  YEAJ^ 


**  Halation^^  of  Photographs, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal. 

5  Collins  Street  West,  Melbourne,  Victom 
12th  September,  1859. 

Sra, — In  the  last  Number  of  the  Jonnai 
which  I  liave  received  (No.  86^,  appeals » 
communication  from  a  correspondent  respect- 
ing a  defect  in  photography  which  haspufil*^ 
many  operators ;  and  in  the  hope  that  anj  io- 
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fo/rm&iafm  on  the  «nbject  may  be  ralnfible,  eyen 
coning  from  the  antipodes,  I  venture  to  address 
a  few  lines  to  you. 

I  have  always  found  that  the  best  way  to 
ranady  a  defect  is  to  discoret  a  means  by 
whidi  a  similar  defect  may  be  produced,  and 
in  this  way  have  been  enabled  to  trace  to  its 
sooToe  the  annoyance  alluded  to. 

My  practice  in  photography  is  nearly  wholly 
eonfined  to  portraiture ;  and  in  order  to  obtain 
results  as  nearly  uniform  as  possible,  I  find  it 
necessary  to  vary  my  proceedings  with  every 
alteration  in  temperature,  and,  as  nearly  as  I 
caa  judge,  with  every  change  in  actinism. 
When  I  tell  you  that  I  have  kno^m  the  ther- 
mometer in  my  room  to  fall  40^  in  one  hour, 
3rou  may  be  assured  that  such  alterations  are 
not  from  mere  fancy,  as  many  photographic 
processes  are,  but  result  from  sheer  necessity. 

When  the  thermometer  in  my  operating- 
room  ranges  between  90°  and  110°,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  be  pretty  liberal  in  the  use  of  cur- 
tains and  blinds  in  order  to  exclude  all  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  make  the  place 
tolerable  (!)  for  my  subjects  (victims  I  might 
almost  say) ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  I,  of 
course,  suffer  great  inconvenience  from  the 
deprivation  of  so  much  of  my  chief  working 
material — flight;  and  what  I  require  in  this 
respect  I  am  compelled  to  supply  by  the  action 
of  my  chemicals. 

Under  such  circumstances  I  dciive  much  be- 
nefit from  the  use  of  bromides ;  and  I  may  say, 
for  this  purpose  they  are  invaluable,  and  may 
be  used,  in  a  very  subdued  h'ght,  to  an  extent 
which  under  other  circumstances  would  utterly 
destroy  the  picture. 

If  I  use  a  faintly  acid  nitrate  of  sUver  bath, 
vnth  a  collodion  prepared  with  a  mixture  of 
iodide  and  bromide,  and  in  which  is  the  largest 
quantity  of  bromide  admissible,  I  can  depend 
upon  obtaining  results  in  a  subdued  light,  and 
at  a  high  temperatuie,  which  would  be  im- 
possible with  a  collodion  prepared  solely  with 
an  iodide :  hence  the  value  of  a  bromide. 

If  with  the  same  bath  and  bromo- iodized 
collodion  I  take  a  picture  in  a  moderately 
strong  light,«and  with  a  temperatuie  ranging 
even  as  low  as  between  60°  to  70°,  I  can  de- 
pend upon  getting  the  defect  alluded  to  by 
your  correspondent,  viz.  the  appearance  of  a 
Jialo,  surrounding  any  white  object  in  the  pic- 
ture, and  showing  with  distinctness  on  the 
dark  portions  of  the  drapery  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  white  objects.  This  appearance 
is  altogether  different  from  the  solarization 
produced  by  the  plate  being  exposed  in  the 
camera  a  longer  time  than  necessary,  or  the 
efiect  of  too  prolonged  development. 

On  resorting  to  a  collodion  differing  in  its 


composition  only  in  containing  a  smaller  propor- 
tion of  the  bromide,  the  annoyance  is  removed, 
and  the  peculiar  appearance  (to  which,  until  a 
better  one  is  found,  I  have  applied  the  term 
**halation")  gives  place  to  pure  rich  blaoks, 
which  contrast  strongly  with  the  briUianey  of 
the  whites. 

The  obvious  remedy  is,  in  sensitizing  the 
collodion  to  use  plain  iodide  (whichever  de- 
scription preferred),  and  from  the  stock  so 
prepared  take  such  portion  as  may  be  required 
for  the  occasion,  and  add  to  it  suf&cient  bro- 
mide only  to  make  it  work  satisfactorily. 

The  most  convenient  form  for  bromides  for 
general  use  is  an  alcoholic  solution ;  and  it  jb 
better  to  add  it  to  the  collodion  the  day  before 
required  for  use ;  and  should  there  be  any  pre- 
cipitation, the  clear  portion  may  be  poured  off. 
I  have  obtained  the  above  information  in  the 
course  of  my  six  years'  practice,  and  am  fully 
convinced  of  its  truth. 

a.  W.  Pebkt. 


Latest  IntelUcjence  of  Foreign  Science  and  Art, 
i'rom  a  Correspondent. 

Russian  Books  for  the  Public  Library  of 
Athens. — Prince  Constantino  ha\'ing,  during 
his  last  stay  in  the  Greek  capital,  observed  the 
scarcity  of  Russian  books  in  the  library  of  the 
Academy,  has  had  forwarded  to  that  esta- 
blishment a  collection  of  nautical  works.  The 
Church  Synod  of  St.  Petersburg  has  added  to 
this  present  some  works  of  an  ecclesiastical 
character. 

France. — ^M.  Goiffe  has  exhibited  lately  at 
Rouen  a  new  electro-magnetic  apparatus,  for 
producing,  by  the  action  of  an'  electric  current, 
the  engravings  of  the  metallic  cylinder  for  the 
printing  of  the  different  silk  and  cotton  stuffs. 
Hitherto  two  operations  were  required  for 
printing  on  textile  fabrics, — ^viz.  the  making  of 
cei-tain  stiles  of  steel  for  producing  the  impres- 
sions on  the  rollers,  and  the  art  of  engraving 
of  the  latter.  M.  Goiffe,  in  adapting  partly 
the  electric  pi-ocess  of  M.  Bonelli,  has  succeeded 
in  combining  these  two  operations  into  one,  by 
which,  as  stated  by  him,  a  saving  of  50  per  cent, 
on  the  printing  of  cambric,  &c.  will  be  saved. 

Munich.  Art  in  a  financial  point  of  view. 
— ^The  Munich  Royal  Bronze  Foundery  has 
now  obtained  universal  fame  over  the  whole 
world;  and  its  products  adorn  the  cities  of 
Europe  and  America.  The  last-mentioned  part 
of  the  world  has  had  the  monuments  for  her 
champions  of  liberty  all  cast  here,  which  will 
form  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  Museum  of  the 
Bronze  Foundery  shortly  to  be  opened,  where 
all  the  casts  and  models  will  bo  exhibited 
to  public  view.    The  last  work  produced  here 
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is  the  coloKsal  statue  of  Henry  Clay,  the  Ame- 
rican statesman.  It  has  been  ordered  for  the 
State  and  city  of  New  Orleans ;  but  the  model 
is  the  work  of  an  American  sculptor,  Mr.  J.  Hart, 
who,  however,  choso  Florence  as  the  place 
where  he  con.structed  his  model.  It  may  be 
imagined  that  such  huge  bronze  castings  are 
very  costly,  and  that  thus  the  sums  which  King 
liOuis  of  Bavaria  once  spent  in  art,  are  now 
coming  back  with  interest  to  the  German  and 
Bavarian  artists. 

An  Album  of  the  13th  Century, — M.  I^assus, 
the  celebrated  Paris  architect,  has  just  published 
the  album  of  "YiUard  dc  Honnecourt,"  a 
quarto  volume  issued  from  the  Imperial  press. 
The  dcjsigns  of  Yillard  are  not  those  of  a  mo- 
dem architect,  drawn  to  such  or  such  a  scale ; 
they  arc  only  ideas  and  indications  of  the  forms 
and  plans  of  building  which  he  saw  abroad,  and 
which,  when  he  returned  home,  he  endea- 
vomtid  to  imitate.  He  became  the  architect  of 
parts  of  the  cathedral  of  llheims  (in  1240),  and 
the  choirs  of  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Cambray.  Subsequently  he  was  called  to 
Hungar}'aiid  to  Cracow,  where  he  built  a  church 
in  12G0.  Tlie  plates,  drawn  after  the  ori- 
ginals, arc  very  characteristic  and  new  to  the 
Art-literature  of  the  middle  ages. 

Paris,  Laiyje  Pmiormna, — The  monumental 
Panorama  which  the  city  of  Paris  has  erected 
in  the  Champs  Elysees  is  now  completed.  The 
rotunda  is  40  metres  in  diameter,  and  con- 
tains 1 750  metres  of  surface.  The  internal 
decoration  consists  of  a  portico  of  four  columns, 
at  the  enti'ance ;  the  exterior  walls  contain 
niches,  above  which  marble  tablets  will  be 
}>laccd.  This  is  probably  the  largest  Panorama- 
building  in  the  world. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

If  any  gentleman  whose  name  has  been  acci- 
dentally omitteil,  in  the  List  of  Subscribers  to  the 
Archer  Fund,  will  forward  the  same  to  Sir  William 
Newton,  or  to  the  Editor  of  this  Journal,  the  cor- 
rection shall  be  made  in  our  next. 

WJuit  16  Chloride  of  Gold  ? 

"  London,  Nov.  12. 
"  Sir, — Some  few  days  since,  I  called  at  one  of  our 
first  photographic  establishments,  for  18  grains  of  chlo- 
ride of  gold,  for  which  I  paid  the  usual  price.  On 
opening  the  paper  in  which  the  bottle  was  enclosed,  some 
few  days  atler,  I  found  that,  instead  of  what  I  had 
asked  for,  I  had  been  supplied  with  twenty-fitx  grains 
of  '*  a  non-deliquesoent  compound,"  2  grains  of  which 
are  described  on  the  label  as  being  equid  to  one  of  the 
chloride.  On  mixing  it  in  the  usuu  way,  a  thick  de- 
posit was  formed,  which  being  removed  by  filtering, 
lejft  the  bath  minus  any  colouring  property.  I  wul 
mention  no  names,  my  only  object  being  to  adrise  pho- 


tographers, when  they  ask  for  chloride  of  gold,  to  make 
sure  they  get  what  they  pay  for,  I  have  written  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  estabhshment,  but  have  received  nu 
reply.  Sold  for  Gold." 

We  believe  that  chloride  of  gold  is  extensively  adul- 
terated with  chloride  of  sodium,  as  is  also  nitrate  of 
silver  with  nitrate  of  potash.  Many  persons  haii* 
failed  in  their  operations  from  obtaining  adulterated 
chemicals,  and  attributed  their  want  of  success  to  ifrron? 
causes.  You  must  deal  with  houses  of  known  hespm- 
ability. 

A  Constant  Reader.—"  If  *  A  Constant  Reader'  will 
add  a  little  acetic  or  nitric  acid  to  his  silver  solutioTi, 
he  will  find  the  precipitate  he  complains  of  disappear. 
as  it  is  caused  by  the  alkaline  condition  of  the  bath,  in 
which  state  it  attacks  the  albumen,  causine  it  to  iail 
oiF  the  paper.  The  bath  ought  always  to  be  acidifieri 
after  filtering  through  kaolin.  J.  A  Jepfret. 

"  Cheltenham,  Oct.  22,  1859." 

J.H.8.(  Sladf  Aston).—"  Will  you  have  tJie  kindnesh 
to  inform  me  if  it  is  better  not  to  cut  anythine  from  tiic 
centre  of  stereoscopic  prints,  but  take  the  whole  front 
the  ends,  before  reversing  and  mounting  them?" 

You  will  find  that  a  portion  cut  from  each  side  of 
the  picture  gives  the  brat  eflect.  If  2f  inches  \s  the 
measurement  from  any  given  object  of  one  pictiuv 
to  the  relative  object  in  the  other,  the  result  is  sa- 
tisfactory to  nearly  all  sights. 

Sillier  Stains  on  the  Hands. — "  Those  of  your  reader 
who  still  continue  the  use  of  cyanide  of  potassium  to 
remove  stains  from  the  fingers  will  find  tne  foUowiite 
mode,  which  I  adopts  perfectly  successful,  and  1  be- 
lieve perfectly  harmless : — After  operations,  wash  you  • 
hands  in  warm  water.  Apply  a  saturated  solution  <«: 
iodide  of  potassium  to  any  stains  which  remain,  and 
then  rub  over  the  yellow  spots  of  iodide  of  silvtT  a 
little  saturated  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  unci 
wash  off.  M.  D  " 

H.  W.  F.  and  a  Bclgravian .  will  find  a  reply  to 
their  questions  in  the  present  Number. 

A  Novice. — First  learn  to  print ;  and  after  you  have 
managed  to  do  that  to  your  satisfaction,  you  may  i-oni- 
menco  the  use  of  collodion.  A  stereoscopic  gla!)«  i$ 
very  easily  manipulated  with,  and  should  oe  used  for 
your  first  attempts.  The  failures  are  of  compara- 
tively little  importance,  as  the  .quantity  of  chemical 
wasted  is  small. 

Kilkenny. — ^Your  communication  shall  be  forwanl«^l 
to  Mr.  Lyndon  Smith. 

Enquirer. — You  must  consult  our  advertisinp  ^i- 
lumns ;  but,  as  we  believe  you  have  been  badly  n^d 
a  private  letter  shall  be  forwarded  to  you. 

Mr.  Eiive/,  Mr.  Goddard,  and  N.  S*.  Hrinekni»  com- 
munications are  in  print,  and  we  very  much  regret  tlrir 
non-appearance  in  the  present  Number,  which  want  <.>/ 
space  compels. 

Covimunicafions  received. — R.  C.  Galton ;  W.  U 
Lintott ;  Mr.  Gutch  ;  Sir  W.  Newtoi^  Mr.  Kobin?on :     : 
Mr.  C.  H.  Bennett ;  T.  Busby ;  Mr.  dimming ;  M?-     ' 
Badcock ;  Mr.  Dalmeyer. 

A  parcel  containing  three  photographs  from  Jencv 
is  on  our  table,  but  unfortunately  the  aooompami'^ 
letter  has  been  mislaid.  Will  our  correspondent  kimO;     i 
address  us  again  ? 

Letters  of  inquiry  to  the  Editor  can  only  be  answen^i 
through  the  medium  of  Answers  to  CorrespondenU. 


All  Communications  for  the  Journal  should  be  ^' 
dressed  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Publishers',  Messrs.  Tavloc 
and  Fkaxcis,  Bed  Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street. 
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In  the  first  Number  of  our  Joumal  for  the 
present  year,  we  inddentallj  drew  publie 
attention  to  oar  name  ae  a  literary  and  scien- 
tific publication,  for  a  reason  which  became 
apparent  in  the  subsequent  Numbers.  Mr. 
Greenwood  of  livexpool^  a  gentleman  who,  by 
his  enterprise  has  done  service  to  the  art  we 
represent,  in  taldng  broader  ground  for  his 
labours,  and  in  appeeding  to  a  larger  publi&than 
that  which  he  had  locally  gained  in  Lancashire, 
assamed  for  his  publication,  though  without, 
as  we  believe,  the  intention  of  invading  our 
copyright,  the  designation  by  which  we  are 
iiBLnuliarly  Imown  to  the  publishing  trade  and 
the  scientific  world.  This  double  appearance 
of  a  Photographic  Joumal  led  to  no  Httle  con- 
fiision,  not  only  in  the  book  trade  and  among 
advertiserB,  but  even  to  our  more  immediate 
subscribers.  The  confusion  of  title  to  which  we 
refer,  and  the  details  of  which  must  be  obvious 
to  an  readers,  was  found  no  less  embamassing 
to  Mr.  Greenwood  than  to  ourselves.  It  was 
of  importance  to  both  parties  that  it  should 
'Ceese  at  the  ^arHeat  possible  moment;  and 
mt  less  is^rtant,  as  a  matter  of  good  feeling' 
and  c^  bonness  regolatkm,  that  it  should  be 
inade  to  cease  in  good  Mth,  in  a  friendly 
Aamier  on  both  aida^,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to 
'Bmove  fiat  ever  all  quaeiaDn  of  oonflicting  copy- 
tight  in  tbe  title. 

Mr.  O reenwood's  interest  and  ihe  Sodety's 
interest  in  the  prc^pness  of  photographic  dis- 
«oray  aod  ia  the  MLoeess  of  photographic  pab- 
^**tiuiw  «n  tbe  sane.  We  respect  eiir  fellow- 
Mioirpws  in  the  tart;  we  desirB  for  Ihem  the 
^est  publicity  and  the  laxgest  profit;  and  we 
bsiUo^  that  Mr.  Gnenwood  will  very  leadily 
^■^anioereiy  oeteni  the  aame  sentiment  of  xe- 
^poet  ciMl  ^e  same |;ood  widiea  to  ourselves., 
ffcbber  party  in  the  ffispute  had  any  inveterate, 
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deteimination  to  bring  the  matter  into  a  court 
of  law.  We  can  answer  on  this  point  for  our- 
selves, though  we  entertained  a  peifect  con- 
viction of  our  right  and  of  our  abilily  to  make 
that  right  clear  in  a  court  of  equity.  Tinder 
these  circumstances  both  sides  consented  to 
refer  the  case  to  an  arbitrator — each  binding 
himself  by  an  undertaking  to  stand  by  the 
award.  Mr.  Greenwood  named  three  gentle- 
men. The  Society  at  once  accepted  the  name 
of  Mr.  Bohn,  the  celebrated  publisher,  ose  of 
Mr.  Greenwood's  referees.  A  written  state- 
ment of  the  case  from  both  parties  was  then 
placed  in  3ir.  Bohn's  hands ;  and  aftw  carefol 
consideration  of  the  merits,  his  verdict  has  now 
been  given  in  the  following  terms : — 

Be*'  TTie  Photographic  JoitmalJ^ 

After  reading  over  all  the  allegations  and 
replies  in  this  matter,  and  duly  examining  and 
weighiy\g  them  in  connexion  with  the  exhibits, 
I  have  arrived  at  the  following  conclu£don[[: 
namely, — 

That  the  Proprietors  of  what  in  1854-1856 
was  published  at  Liverpool  under  the  title  iif 
«  The  livarpool  Photographic  Joumal,"  and  in 
1857-^1858  as  ''  The  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Photographic  Joumalf^werenot  justified,  either 
morally  or  equitably,  in  changing  their  title  in 
January  1859  to  that  of  "  The  Photographic 
Journal,"  this  being  the  fsmiliar  titie  of  the 
concurrent  '^  Joumal  of  the  Photographic  So- 
ciety of  London,"  which  since  its  commence- 
ment in  185S  'has  nnifiinBly  and  officially  been 
superscribed  by  their  own  binder  as  <^The 
Photographic  Joumal,"  and  under  this  con- 
densed name  is  generally  recognized  as  well 
by  its  Proprietors,  Editors,  and  Correflpondaiits, 
as  by  the  book  trade  at  h^rge- 

I  am  fiirther  of  cfdnion  that  the  said  ia£ie. 
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''The  Photographic  Journal,"  as  adopted  by 
the  liverpool  Proprietors,  is  in  no  way  altered 
or  qualified  by  the  small  lines  of  type  beneath 
it,  which  really  form  no  part  of  the  title,  and 
might  at  any  convenient  time  be  omitted.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  deeming  the  title,  though 
so  printed,  an  infringement  on  that  claimed  by 
the  Photographic  Society  of  London,  and  likely 
to  mislead  the  public  and  occasion  damage  to 
the  plaintiffs. 

The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photographic 
Journal  is  not  known  to  London  Publishers 
under  any  shorter  title  than  "  The  Liverpool 
Photographic,"  and  is  never  named  without  its 
Liverpool  prefix,  whatever  it  may  be  in  its  own 
immediate  locality. 

I  think  the  copyright  entry  of  the  title  "The 
Photographic  Joumcd,"  made  by  the  Photogra- 
phic Society  of  London  in  December  1858,  with 
the  object  of  securing  a  title  belonging  to  them, 
and  which  they  saw  was  about  to  be  invaded, 
a  justifiable  precaution. 

Finally,  I  hold  thot  the  Liverpool  Publishers 
are  bound  to  relinquish  the  title  they  have  as- 
sumed, substituting  for  it  any  other  which  wi\l 
leave  no  room  for  misapprehension  as  to  the 
distinctness  of  the  two  Journals. 

(Signed)        Henry  G.  Bonx. 

York  Street  Covent  Garden, 
December  3,  1859. 

Thus  the  matter  ends,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned. Our  right  is  distinctly  established. 
The  Photographic  Journal,  being  the  Journal 
of  the  Photographic  Society,  will  consequently 
continue  to  appear  under  its  present  and  fami- 
liar title.  As  yet,  we  have  not  heard  of  the 
exact  designation  under  which  our  rival  and 
coadjutor  will  reappear ;  but  we  take  it  for 
granted  that  Mr.  Greenwood,  in  the  exercise 
of  his  businesslike  ingenuity  and  intelligence, 
will  adopt  a  name  free  from  any  sort  of  ambi- 
guity. Under  whatever  new  title — ^and  many 
are  open — ^it  may  come  out,  it  will  have  our 
warmest  wishes  for  its  usefulness  and  success. 
There  is  room  in  the  world  of  art  for  many 
labourers ;  and  the  greater  the  enterprise  ex- 
hibited and  the  prosperity  attained  by  Mr. 
Greenwood,  the  greater  cause  shall  we,  and  all 
lovers  of  photography,  have  to  rejoice. 
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Tuesday,  December  6, 1859. 

Hbmbt  White,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  wore  read 
and  confirmed. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Mem- 


bers of  the  Society : — Captain  Wynne  Charles 
de  Ceijat ;  Henry  George  Bohn,  Esq. ;  George 
Bohn,  Esq. ;  The  Hon.  William  Vernon ; 
Frederick  John  Longstaff,  Esq. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  following  list 
had  been  prepared,  according  to  the  Rule  which 
requires  the  Council  at  the  Ordinary  Meeting 
in  December  to  lay  before  the  Society  a  list  of 
those  Members  who  retire,  and  of  those  whom 
they  recommend  for  re-election  into  the  Coun- 
cil : — as 

Vic4^'Prmdent--JC.  B.  Vignoles,  Esq.,  F.ILS.; 

Treasurer — Arthur  R.  Hamilton,  Esq. ; 

Secretary — Hugh  W.  Diamond,  M.D. ; 
all  of  which  Officers  are  recommended  for  re- 
election. 

Retiring  Members  of  Council — The  Rev.  John 
Barlow,  M.A.,  F.R.S. ;  Peter  W.  Fry,  Esq.; 
J.  D.  Harding,  Esq. ;  Matthew  John  Ripping- 
ham,  Esq. ;  Al&ed  Rosling,  Esq. 

For  Election  into  the  Council — Professor 
Philip  H.  De  la  Motte,  Esq. ;  Joseph  Durham, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.;  Arthur  Farre,  Esq., M.1).,F.R.S.; 
JohnDillwyn  Dewellyn,Esq.,F.R.S.;  Professor 
WTicatstonc,  F.R.S. 

C.  Silvy,  Esq.,  who  was  elected  a  Member  of 
the  Society  at  the  last  Meeting,  presented  three 
large  and  very  fine  photographic  prints  of  his 
own  production, 

Mr.  Moginie  exhibited  his  portable  tent  Ca- 
mera, which,  in  addition  to  its  great  portability, 
appears  to  combine  many  other  advantages,  and 
to  be  of  great  practical  utility  to  photographers. 

Mr.  Palmer  exhibited  some  improved  Glass 
Baths,  at  very  moderate  prices,  and  which  seem 
to  be  calculated  to  supersede  the  use  of  gutta 
pcrcha  in  most  instances,  as  well  as  of  the 
earthenware  and  flint  glass  now  in  use.  Mr. 
Palmer's  baths  are  made  of  sheet  glass,  and  are 
not  affected  by  any  solution  which  may  be  put 
into  them. 

Mr.  Eknel  aa!d  that  the  few  trifling  tilings  he  pfO- 
posed  to  have  the  pleasure  of  oommunicating  to  tbe 
Society  were,  to  the  best  of  hit  Imowledge,  new  to  tfai 
photographic  world,  and  of  ooiine,  as  he  thought,  in- 
provements.  He  proposed  to  follow  the  usual  ordff  oi 
photographic  operationSf  and  scatter  his  remsifai^ 
they  occurred  to  him  ;  he  might  now  and  then  digr»^ 
but  there  would  alwap  be  certain  land-marks,  fo^' 
dently  salient,  by  which  he  could  find  his  way  bia 
again.  He  would  begin  with  the  first,  and  which 'it  > 
most  important  operation,  that  of  cleiining  the  pb^ 
We  have  pastes,  powders,  and  liquida  on  the  one  htjA 
and  simple  washing  on  the  other.  They  were  all  ^ 
good,  if  we  only  UMd  them  in  the  ridit  wajr :  *•"*.' 
very  frequently  strictlv  adhere  to  a  nue,  and  yet  ^ioWf 
the  principles  upon  which  that  rule  is  based.  But  tho* 
are  a  great  many  principles  involved  in  cleaning  pl«** 
which,  he  said,  he  would  not  attempt  to  ^*™^^' 
he  would  mention  one  circumstance : — there  ^'*'^^v[ 
a  substance  which  did  not  adhere  to  (^ass ;  hideed.  v 
knew  of  no  substance  that  waa  really  repelled  by  A 
though  the  attraction  of  adhesion  waa  more  <^^V\ 
different  substances ;  the  question  was,  how  to  get  uot^ 
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forei^  •abftanoee  away  from  the  plate.    With  nmple 
waahuig  it  oould  not  be  managed :  the  friction  between 
the  water  and  the  plate  is  so  rery  small,  that  it  does 
not  oreraome  the  attraction  of  adhesion ;  it  was  like 
the  old  trick  that  pusded  children  so  mnch — ^that  of 
putting  a  shilling  m  the  palm  of  the  lumd,  and  at- 
tempting to  brush  it  off  with  a  stiff  clothes-brush,  the 
frictum  not  being  sufficient  to  overcome  the  adhesion 
between  the  shilfing  and  the  palm  of  the  hand.    He 
instanced  the  deraloping  glass,  roofs  of  glass  houses,  &e., 
that  oould  not  be  washed  dean  by  water  without  friction. 
Adds  onl^  create  another  deposit,  and  a  bottle-brush 
or  its  eqoiYalent  must  be  resorted  to.    He  ethibited  a 
flask  with  a  deposit  of  carbonate  of  lime  adhering  to  it ; 
no  washing  would  avail ;  but,  on  applying  simply  a 
feather,  he  at  once  cleaned  it    Washing  a  plate  under 
a  tap  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  the  right  way,  be- 
cause the  drippings  on  the  gUss  will  certainly  after- 
wards adhere  to  it ;  it  is  much  better  to  immerse  it 
in  clean  water,  edgeways,  so  that  aU  the  deposits  shall 
sink  down  to  the  bottom ;  then  the  glass  must  be 
rubbed  dry  immediately.    Altogether  there  are  aeveral 
operations  inrolved  in  washing,  which  give  trouble; 
and,  after  many  experiments,  he  found  nothing  better 
than  the  old  tripoli-powder  just  moistened,  rubbed, 
on  with  a  roll  of  flannel,  and  immediately  rubbed 
dry  with  linen  or  calico  (not  silk) ;  and  that  operation 
iras  very  simple  indeed  when  the  cleaning-board  was 
used.    There  were  many  cleaning-boards  in  use,  but 
he  exhibited  one  to  the  Meeting  which  he  considered 
an  improvement    It  consists  of  an  oblong  board,  with 
a  narrow  strip  cut  out  diagonally  to  allow  a  screw  to 
pass  from  one  comer  near^  to  the  other.    The  screw 
oead  passes  throu^  a  piece  of  wood  triangularly 
shapeo,  and  bevelled  off  towards  its  apex.    This  apex  is 
out  off  and  an  angle  cut  in,  so  as  to  receive  the  one 
comer  of  the  glass.    At  the  back  of  the  boaurd,  a  nut 
fixes  this  moveable  angle  at  any  given  point    At  the 
etbwne  corner  of  the  board  then  is  a  similar  angle  | 
fixed.    Between  these  two  angles,  the  glass,  of  any  size, 
is  kept  tightly  screwed  in,  with  its  whole  surface  and 
edgeM  en)osed  to  the  cleaning  media. 

Mr.  Ennel  then  referred  to  the  coating  of  plates,  upon 
which  a  great  deal  had  been  said.  For  small  plates  he 
did  not  consider  it  signified  much  whether  you  coated 
the  plate  by  pouring  on  in  the  centre  or  at  the  side: 
for  large  plates  he  preferred  coating  from  one  side,  in 
a  siniilar  way  as  he  poured  on  the  cbveloper ;  and  that 
avoided  the  double  layer  of  film  in  parts  of  the  plate, 
•0  frequent  in  summer,  especially  with  laige  plates  and 
with  cadmium  collodion.  Mr.  £nnel  exhibited  a  ool- 
lodion-pourer  by  Hughes,  and  another  by  Brown  of 
Farringdon  Street,  which  did  not  allow  the  film  to  set 
in  the  neck,  tlio  vapour  of  the  ether  keeping  it  in  solu- 
tion ;  but  he  prefeired  the  usual  bottles.  All  his  bottles 
had  straps  of  india-rubber,  which  prevented  the  ether, 
&c,  blowing  out  the  stoppers. 

Mr.  Ennel  then  proceeded  to  the  dipping,  and  urged 
>s  a  reason  for  preferring  the  "  poor  "  glass  dipper  over 
the  silver-wire  dipper,  that  though  the  glass  was  liable 
to  Vreak,  in  clumsy  hands,  it  did  not  bend  as  did  the 
|*in,  and  the  glass  was  the  doanest  of  the  two.  It  had 
DM  urged  th2t  the  wire  did  not  adhere  to  the  plate  as 
did  the  glass  dipper ;  but  Mr.  Ennel  contended  that  the 
^esion  was'  an  advantage — it  prevented  the  plate 
m>m  fiilling  off;  and  by  sliding  the  plate  off  over  the 
™vuid  scraping  the  back  of  the  plate  aninst  the  edge 
9*  the  dipper,  he  saved  an  immense  deal  <n  silver.  Af^ 
^nmersin^  a  plate  he  never  touched  it  with  his  flngers, 
hat  took  It  out  with  what  is  cslled  an  American  dip, 
<^y  modified  and  adapted  for  the  purpose.  He  in- 
**^  a  piece  of  blotting-paper  between  the  lower  edge 
of  tte  fmme  and  the  plate,  so  that  the  blotting-paper 
'^^•ny  touched  the  front  of  the  frame,  bent  the  paper 


over,  and  then  got  rid  of  the  dip  by  suspending  the  plate 
for  a  moment  with  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  wood.  He 
had  the  camera  at  the  Meeting  because  it  had  been  the 
subject  of  discussion  some  time  affo.  The  operations  of 
putting  the  back  in,  exposing,  and  taking  tne  back  out 
again,  were  certainly  very  ouick,  oompwred  with  the 
usual  plan.  After  exposure  ne  again  avoided  toudiing 
the  plate,  by  lifting  it  partly  wiu  the  wooden  wedge, 
to  take  hold  of  it  with  another  similar  clip  for  small 
plates,  and  another  with  a  projecting  support  for  large 
plates.  Thus,  he  had  ndther  pyrogallio  acid  nor  silver 
upon  his  fingers.  Some  persons  thought  it  right  to 
carry  about  to  the  world  the  photographic  sign,  and 
show,  at  least  in  one  sense,  that  they  had  photography 
at  their  fingers'  ends ;  but  in  respect  to  finders  or  plates, 
he  held  with  Lord  Palmerston*s  definition  of  dirt— 
that  it  was  matter  in  the  wrong  place. 

Mr.  Ennel  then  exhibited  his  universal  levelling-stand 
(which  will  be  Ulustrated  in  our  next  Number,  together 
with  the  other  apparatus  he  exhibited). 

Supposing  the  negative  to  be  vamishied  or  not,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  (although  he  mi^t  say  that 
there  was  one  negative  wmch  miut  be  varmshed,  and 
that  was  when  it  was  intensified  by  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury)— unless  it  be  varnished,  the  mercury  will  find  its 
way  to  the  silver  in  the  paper  when  brought  in  contact^ 
and  fill  it  with  spots.  In  printing,  he  understood  that  a 
great  many  negatives  were  broken  in  the  ordinary 
pressure-frame ;  he  never  had  any  broken,  because  he 
never  used  the  printing-frame;  he  devised  a  hinged 
mahogany  board  with  a  doth  over  it,  and  with  a  series 
of  cUps,  in  which  the  fulcrum  was  so  situated  as  to 
allow  them  to  be  stood  up  or  laid  down.  He  also  used 
unhinged  frames,  of  wood,  slate,  or  glass,  as  Mr.  Hennah 
of  Brighton,  except  tliat  the  latter  uses  plate  glass  to 
press  down  the  negative,  whereas  Mr.  Ennel  uses  dips. 
Me  thereby  avoids  displadng  the  negative  when  lifting 
the  plate  glass,  and,  moreover,  he  is  not  confined  to  the 
horizontal  position.  His  presses  were  safe,  cheap,  por- 
table, did  not  take  up  much  room,  and  were  very  con- 
venient for  vignetting.  Another  operation  whicn  calls 
for  the  application  of  the  clip  is  the  sensitixing  the 
paper,  when,  instead  of  taking  it  out  with  the  fingers 
and  then  pinning  it,  he  takes  it  up  by  the  comer  with 
a  dip,  ana  then  places  the  clip  with  the  paper  upon  a 
shelf,  and  there  is  no  more  trouble  with  it,  except  to 
put  a  narrow  strip  of  bibulous  paper,  about  an  inch 
long,  in  contact  with  the  lower  comer  of  tbepaper  to 
draw  off  the  lingering  surplus  silver  bath.    When  the 

Srints  are  obtained  and  washed,  they  are  hung  up  to 
ry  in  the  same  manner, 
upon  referring  to  the  washing-dish,  he  observed  a 
principle  that  had  not  before  been  remarked  upon. 
Mr.  Ennel  then  produced  a  large  flat  circular  yellow 
earthen  dish  with  a  hole  drilled  through  its  side,  into 
which  was  cemented  a  glass  siphon;  above  the  dish, 
from  a  tank,  hung  another  glass  siphon  with  an  india- 
rubber  joint,  to  which  was  attached  a  regulating  dip  (a 
clip  with  nut  and  screw,  like  a  hand-vice).  It  was 
necessary  that  the  supply  should  be  much  less  in  pro- 
portion to  the  qimntity  drawn  off  by  the  siphon  in  the 
dish,  and  the  water  kept  constantly  m  motion  and  ever 
changing.  This  kind  of  siphon  with  a  regulating  dip 
is  yery  convenient  for  filtering  water,  or  comparatively 
clear  solutions,  such  as  the  nitrate  bath,  by  allowing  it 
to  discharge  itself  into  a  funnd,  inasmuch  as  once  set 
to  work  it  goes  on,  requiring  no  attention  and  pro* 
ducing  no  stuns,  and  avoiding  all  spilling,  which  ii  not 
an  easy  thing  with  some  thick  unlipped  baths.  Mr. 
Ennel  then  showed  a  novel  mode  of  exhausting  tha 
siphon  by  means  of  an  india-rubber  ball. 

In  testing  the  bath,  Mr.  Ennel  had  simply  a  narrow 
glass  tube,  drawn  out  to  a  pointy  with  an  elastic  ball  at 
the  other  end,  by  which  means  he  drew  up  into  the  tube ' 
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2(1  or9t^dntt>s,iiB>m^t  be  ntcfsm^.    Huitandard 
solution  of  chlQrid&  of  sodium  iavetv  itarong  (32  grauiB 
to  the  oanoe),  so  that  5  mixiims  mU.  oredpitate  one 
aain  of  sihrer.     Upon  preasmg  the  Ball  at  the  tap, 
WB  solution  win  be  forced  out  at  pleasure,  drop  by 
drop,  as  long  as  precipitation  talces  plaoe,  givihg  the 
strength  of  l£e  bath.    It  was  not  a  rerj  nice  nuMe  of 
terting,  and  would  not  do  for  assaying  out  served  the 
pmpases  of  photography ,  and  wasan  expeditious  process. 
Jjwm  the  subject  of  dissolving  in  general,  he  re- 
marfed,  it  was  best  efl^cied  by  suspension.    It  was  a 
well-kBown  ftct,  thougli  but  zarely  practised  even  by 
cfaemista^  that  if  a  quantity  of  salt  lies  in  water  at  the 
bottom  of  a  vessel,  the  fluid  surrounding  the  salt  will 
he  saturated,  and  take  n^  no  more,  unless  you  agitate 
the  whole  moss,  and  bnng  the  salt  in  contact  with 
another  portion  of  water;  but  by  suspension,  as  £E»t  as 
the  fluia  around  the  salt  becomes  satusated,  and  oon- 
eequnitly  of  greater  spedflc  gravity,  it  will  fall  to  the 
bottom,  being  leplaoed  by  a  fr^  supply  of  fluid 
around  the  sut,  and  so  on  until  ttm  whole  of  the  salt 
ia  dissolved,  or  die  fhiid  beoomea  saturated.    As  for 
gnm-srabuv  it  was  very  eonvenient  to  tie  it  in  a  muslin 
bag  and  suspend  it,  as  it  then  became  more  quickly 
dissolved,  filtered  itself^  and  avoided  the  breacng  of 
^ass  rods  in  the  awkward  stiiring  from  the  bottom. 
Brofbssor  Taylor  had  suggested  to  Mr.  Ennel  to  try 
the  efllect  of  suspension  ofnttrate  of  copper  with  some 
nftrate  of  copper  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  this 
experiment  mr.  Ennel  nhibited  with  a  glass  test- 
tufefc  showing  the  blue  stream  falling.  He  addedthatwith 
Gifrate  of  iron,  the  experiment  was  even  more  striking. 

He  than  applied  tne  same  principle  to  the  dissolving 
of  pyroxvline.  In  the  usual  way  it  took  perhaps  three  or 
four  weoEs  before  the  collodion  iiras  clear  for  use,  whereas 
if  the  pyroxvEne  be  dissolved  by  su^ension,  it  may 
be  ioduaed  toe  next  daj.  Mr.  Ennel  exhibited  the 
process  of  dissolution  of'^pyroxyUne,  both  by  the  ordi- 
nary method  and  by  suspension,  using  in  each  case  3 
ounces  of  ether,  first  saturating  each  54  grains  of 
pyxaxyliBe  in  I^  ounce  of  alcohol ;  one  54  grains  he 
immersed  in  tha  ether,  and  the  other  he  suspended  in 
a  pifloe  of  cambric,  though  he  preferred  Irish  linen ;  by 


Mr.  Eonel  did  not  seem  to  take  aay  ootica  of  it,  hot 
produced  the  very  apparatus,,  onl^f  on  a  small  saslSkriii 
with  a  Horenoe  flsuL] — ^The  nnneipls  ia  that  of  the 
bird's  fountain,  and  ia  m^cahtt.  to  aaj-  quanlitj,  pm> 
vided  only  that  the  irasselbe  not  too  iiffk  fm  the  mh^ 
metrical  oounterpoisa  The  flask  had  itaneckiBVirted, 
and  was  suspended  in.  a  fimnel  with,  filtsring-yayr  m 
it;  the  mouth  only  reached  the  level  of  die  mod  mtks 
funnel,  and  when  a  wifliriant  ^uaatiSty  had  fiksnd  o^ 
air  rushed  into  the  flask,  displaoea  am  much  fluid, 
stirring  and  rinaing  at  the  same  time»  thns  sThihitmg 
all  the  self-acting  operationa  he  had  just  stated.  Mz. 
Knnel  also  mentioned  that  he  believea  itwaa  not  feBfr> 
rally  known  that  chloride  of  lime  applied  to  olTar 
stains  in  linen  made  them  dissppear.  The  dUarids 
of  silver  thns  formed  must  be  washed  in-  hypc^  sad 
then  rinsed  in  watec 


stnriTyg  the  portion  in  immersion  with  a  ^^ass  rod  it 
disMlvedimmediately,  but  was  very  turbui,  while  in 


The  CHAiBVAif  eammmced  tke  pnneooe  of 
Mr.  Jonbert,  who  had  ]dii(fly  promised  a  pre- 
sent of  the  proofs  of  his  indention,  whicL  wiU 
accompany  the  first  Number  of  the  Fhotek 
graphic  Journal  for  the  new  year. 

Mr.  JoxTBEBT  then  exhibited  a  portfbfio  of 
prints  by  his  invention^  which  excited  veiy 
general  admiration ;  one  espeeially,  being  a  it- 
presentation  of  stone  rcdnsy  wMch,  placed 
under  a  powerful  lens,  exhibited  none  of  tbe 
granulation  of  the  blackened  figure  which  bas 
been  so  much  objected  to  in  some  iarmer  at- 
tempts  in  the  carbon-prniting  processes*  If  all 
we  haye  heard  of  this  mode  be  correct,  it  pro- 
mises to  revohitionize  the  whole  system  of 
photographic  printing. 

Mr.  Jonbert,  vary  happily,  hae  named  liis 
pictures  **  Phototypes." 


it  waa  not  only  dissolved  but  bright  and  dear ;  and  Mr. 
Bimel  stated  that  if  the  linen  were  suffidendy  fine,  ^ 
solBtion  might  be  used  immediately.  Mr.  Snnet  then 
coated  two  plates  with  these  samples  of  collodion.  The 
one  «M»fa'ng  could  hardly  be  distinffuished  from  the 
^as^  wlwreas  the  other  was  fuH  of  fthres,  and  dulL 
The  aesidue  in  the  hsg  need  not  be  thrown  away ;  it  ia 
stall  good  to  dress  wounds,  which  was  a  desideratum  to 
phetaeiaphers  who  were  constantly  usinff  cyanide  of 
potawmm.  Mr.  Ennd  then  exhibited  tne  means  of 
dBndng  off  the  supernatant  Hquid  firom  any  predpitate 
wdihout  £sturbine  the  predpitate,  not  using  an  ezpen- 
sive  predpitating  jar.  fie  did  this  by  means  of  a  npbon 
with  its  end  kept  floating  on  the  surface  by  an  India- 
robber  ball»  with  a  pin  attached  to  prevent  its  descent 
into  the  predpitate  as  the  supernatant  liquid  ran  off. 
3fir.  Bnnel  stated  he  had  applied  the  syphon  with  the 
regulating  dip  for  filtering  chloride  or  silver,  but  he 
found  it  would  not  answer;  for  as  the  pores  of  the 
filtering  paper  became  more  and  more  dogged  with  the 
chloride,,  the  simply  waa  too  fast^  and  the  dip  could 
mA  be  Tfgiil*!^  exactly  to  keep  up  the  supiuy  equal 
to  the  demand.  Thm  there  was  much  rinsing  and 
stirring  neoesssxy,  so  that  he  soon  nve  it  up.  fie  felt 
heoequired  an  apparatus  whioh  wnnuld  not  only  be 
sdf-aupplying,  but  also  aelf-regulating,  sdrsturingi 
and  a^raudn^— [  Ai  this  moment  a  Member  said  in  an 
under  tone,  "l)on^t  you  wiA  you  may  get  itf  but 
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,  This  Society  met  in  the  School  of  Art  of  ths 
wMdisioivedimmecuateiy,  out  was  very  curo^  j^^^  j^y^^  ftnaefcf,  as    usual,    on  ¥n^ 

thacase  of  the_suspended  pyroxyhne,.m  five  mmutes  [ ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  N^ember,  Captain  Hmr, 

Tice^l^^ident,  in  the  Chair. 

Afibar  the  usual  businfisa  of  the  Society  wu 
disposed  c^  tiie  Honorary  Secretary,  3Cz; 
Yicken^  bnmght  under  the  notice  of  the  So- 
'  ciety  the  new  prize  medals,  struck  from  £0 
executed  by  Mr.  Woodhouse,  of  Dublin,  which 
[  met  with  universal  admiration,  both  witb  re* 
gard  to  their  artistic  and  appropriate  des^n^ 
and  also  their  execution. 

The  Chairman  then  proceeded  to  distribute 
the  prizes  to  the  Members  who  were  awarded 
tbem  at  the  kst  competitioEU 

The  medal  fbr  the  best  paper  negative  V 
obtained  by  the  Countess  of  Bosse; 

That  fior  the  best  collodion  negatm,  \^ 
Arthur  Barlow,  jun.,  Esq. ; 

That  for  tiie  best  stereogrs;^,  by  Thcms 
M.  Brownrigg,  Esq. ;  and 

ThiMt  &r  Artistkc  SdbBctien  of  Subject,  ty 
Arthnr  Budow^  ym,,  Ea^ 

Tk»  Seeiety  httrin^  nsorvd  to*  itodf  ^« 
right  to  print  from  l^e  prue  negatires,  ftr 
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£AtrilMiti(m  aaong  the  Memlera,  Mute  praofis 
from  the  selected  negativee  were  ezhihited, 
the  greater  number  having  been  already  distri- 
buted. 

Sir  J.  J.  CbeviLLy  Bart.,  then  proceeded  to 
read  his  paper  **  On  the  Matual  Belations  of 
Photography  and  Art." 

After  the  discussion  which  ensned  on  the 
reading  of  this  paper  had  terminated,  the  Ho- 
norary Seeretary  stated  that,  as  the  organ  of 
the  Society,  he  felt  called  npon  to  give  utter- 
ance to  the  uniTersal  feeling  ci  sympathy  and 
regret  felt  by  the  Members  at  the  recent  mis- 
fortime  which  had  happened  to  their  Yice-Fre- 
sident,  then  in  the  Chair,  by  the  sinking  of  his 
yacht,  with  all  her  valuable  j^otographic  cargo 
on  boaid,  in  H<^yhead  Harbour  during  the 
recent  hurricane.  He  thought  the  Society 
could  not  soon  forget  a  most  charming  paper 
read  by  Sir  Joscelyn  Oyghill  at  one  of  their 
meetings  during  the  past  session,  illustrated 
by  stereographs  taken  by  himself  on  the  Spa- 
nish coast.  The  materials  for  that  paper,  and 
the  stereographs  themselves,  were  obtained  by 
Sir  Joscelyn  when  on  a  photographic  tour  with 
their  Chairman  in  his  yacht.  The  party 
proceeded  as  far  as  Gibraltar,  landing  at  the 
various  points  on  the  coast,  and  taking  views 
of  whatever  was  worth  notice.  When  they 
arrived  at  that  eelebrated  fortress,  Sir  Joscelyn 
was  obliged  to  retui«  home,  bringing  with 
him  the  negatives  which  he  had  taken ;  and  it 
was  to  that  fcHxai^ta  circumstance  that  they 
were  indebted  for  having  now  any  of  the  fruits 
of  their  photographie  ktbonrs.  Captain  Henry, 
however,  proceeded  on  his  tour  in  the  yacht, 
and  spent  the  entire  of  the  summer  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, taking  views  as  he  proceeded,  and 
in  the  autumn  returned  home.  The  yacht, 
with  all  his  treasures  on  board,  had  been  safely 
moored  in  Kingstown  Harbour ;  but  just  at 
that  time  the  'Great  Eastern '  arrived  at  Holy- 
head. The  season  waa  advanced,  but  the 
temptation  was  great ;  so  once  more  the  yacht 
left  our  shores,  and  arrived  in  safety  at  Holy- 
head, but  not  to  remain  long  so,  for  during  the 
tempest  which  ensued  she  wae  fouled  by  an- 
other vessel,  and,  with  all  her  preciotts  cargo 
of  photographs  on  board,  went  down.  He 
thought,  therefore,  that  he  was  but  giving 
utterance  to  the  general  feclxDg  of  the  Society 
when  he  moved  a  vote  of  condolence  and  sym* 
pathy  ffff  the  loss  which  their  Chairman  had 
sustained. 

The  motioo  WU9  seconded  by  Qeorge  Woods 
Haunsell,  Esq.,  and  the  Chairman  then  stated 
that  he  Ijianked  the  Bociety  much  for  their 
kind  expression  of  filing  towards  himself;  it 
wae  indeed  a  sooree  of  ve^  great  vexati<m  to 
him  that  he  feared  it  would  never  be  in  Us 


power  to  present  to  the  Society  or  his  friends 
any  of  the  views  taken  during  his  recent  tour. 
It  was  only  that  day  he  had  examined  some  of 
the  negatives  recovered  from  the  sunken  vessel^ 
and  he  feared  that  they  were  hopelessly  da- 
maged. She  was  as  good  a  sea  boat  as  could 
jxjssibly  be,  and  it  was  not  owing  to  any  un- 
seaworthiness on  her  part  that  the  recent  mis- 
fortune had  happened.  But,  should  he  ever  sail 
in  her  again,  or  should  he  ever  be  the  owner 
of  another  yacht,  the  pursuit  of  photography 
would  still  be  as  dear  to  him  as  ever. 

Judges  were  then  appointed  to  award  the 
priues  at  the  next  distribution,  and  the  Society 
adjourned. 

BLACKHEATHPHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Nov.  21, 1859. 

The  19th  Ordinary  Meeting  of  this  Society 
was  held  this  day  at  the  Golf  dub  House,  the 
President,  J.  Glusheb,  F.R.S.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having 
been  read  and  confirmed,  Mr.  A.  J.  Melhuish 
read  a  paper  on  "  Photographic  Printing,"  as 
fi>Uows : — 

There  are,  I  think,  few  things  which  appear 
more  easy  at  first,  and  more  difficult  as  our  ex-' 
perience  increases,  than  Photographic  Printings 
I  well  remember  my  first  print:  it  coloured 
rapidly  a  deHcate  pui^e-brown  ;  not  a  ti^ge  of 
yeUow  in  the  sky ;  and  I  thought  that,  although 
the  negative  process  was  rather  difficult,  positive 
printing  was  easy ;  and,  certainly,  little  did  I 
then  ccmceive  how  much  I  had  st^  to  leam  ere 
I  could  produce  such  results  at  will.  I  have 
now,afber  many  years' experience  in  this  branch 
of  photography,  become  aequainted,  I  trusty 
with  every  difficulty  connected  with  it,  and  I 
am  anxious  to  impart,  as  brieiy  as  possible,, 
some  information,  to  such  oi  our  friends  m. 
may  not  have  had  much  experience  in  the  art^ 
that  may  be  interesting  and  uselol*  I  may  here 
mention  that  I  shidl  confine  myself  thiserening 
to  a  purely  practical  view  of  the  subject :  not 
that  I  do  not  value  the  efibrts  of  the  chemist 
and  the  philosopher — ^indeed  nearly  all  odf 
hopes  rest  on  them, — ^but  that  I  think  it  well  ttt 
leave  this  to  the  perfonnanee  of  abler  handSw  It 
will,  I  think,  assist  us  in  fi^ndng  a  clear  view 
of  our  subject  if  we  confflder  separately  each 
object  we  wish  to  attain  ni  Photograplkie 
Pnnting,  and  the  measm  best  ecdeuhted  to^ 
SBcnre  it. 

1.  Having  produced  a  good  negative,  our 
flwt  caie  should  be  so  tspwtect  it  by  vanmfe 
that  a  large  number  of  espies  may  be  printed 
from  it  without  injuring  the  fflm.  There  is  at 
present  no  better  artielemflide  than  that  known 
as  the  Freneh  varnish :  il  vequhres  the  plate  to 
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be  wanned  when  applied^  and  left  about  a  day 
to  get  thoroughly  hard. 

2.  As  unfortunatelyour  negatives  are  seldom 
perfect,  our  next  object  is,  by  the  process  of 
doctoring,  to  hide  as  much  as  possible  whatever 
defects  l^ere  may  be.  This,  I  am  aware,  many 
object  to ;  but,  as  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  any 
foundation  for  such  objection,  I  shall  not  stay 
to  consider  it.  We  generally  find  that  when  a 
negative  has  been  sufficiently  exposed  (a  tiling, 
by-the-by,  of  most  uncommon  occurrence),  the 
sky  is  so  much  weakened  by  excess  of  light 
that  it  requires  filling  in  ;  and  the  best  thing 
for  this  purpose  is  a  mixture  of  lamp-black 
and  neutral  tint.  I  use  Reeves'  moist  water- 
colour  tubes,  with  a  little  ox-gall.  It  is  some- 
times required  to  shade  some  portion  of  the 
picture  which  prints  too  dark,  such  w^y  for  in- 
stance, the  face  of  a  portrait;  this  should  be 
done  by  applying  a  little  lamp-black  on  the 
plain  side  of  the  glass,  and  when  nearly  dry 
soften  off  with  the  finger  or  a  piece  of  rag. 
Many  a  negative  otherwise  tame  and  poor  may 
be  made  to  produce  brilliant  proofs  by  judi- 
cious application  of  tlus  method  of  treatment. 
Having  done  all  required  in  this  way,  varnish 
again  with  amber  vamLsh  :  if  shaded  on  the 
other  side, varnish  that  also;  and  should  the  sky 
ever  become  sticky,  sprinkle  it  with  whiting. 

3.  Our  object  now  is  to  obtain  a  sheet  of 
sensitive  paper  which  will  give  firom  a  good 
negative  a  brilliant  proof;  this  I  find,  provided 
the  positive  paper  be  good,  depends  much  on 
the  amount  of  silver  deposited  on  the  surface 
of  the  paper.  I  therefore  fioat  the  paper  on 
A  75-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  for  about 
two  minutes, then  hang  up  by  one  comer;  when 
nearly  dry,  I  float  again  for  the  same  time  and 
hang  it  to  dry  by  the  opposite  comer :  I  may 
add  that  a  strong  negative  requires  to  be  printed 
in  a  strong  light,  and  vice  versd, 

4.  Having  obtained  a  print  of  sufficient  in- 
tensity, our  next  object  is  to  tone  and  fix  it, 
and  upon  this  part  of  the  process  the  beauty 
and  permanency  of  the  print  mainly  depend. 
Up  to  this  point  all  is  easy  and  certain  ;  but, 
now,  phenomena  of  the  most  peculiar  and  di- 
verse character  appear,  Kow  is  tho  time  to 
produce  that  *'  abominable  yellow  "  which  so 
deeply  affected  Mr.  Sutton ;  now  spots,  scarcely 
visible,  become  first  stars,  then  comets  with 
long  flowing  tails;  now  we  may  obtain  that 
green,  that  strange  green,  which  is  too  well 
known  to  need  description,  and  which,  for  want 
of  a  better  name,  I  wotdd  call  the  old  hypo-' 
green;  now  delicate  copies  of  the  cuticle  may 
be  seen  delineated  upon  the  sky,  and  now  may 
be  seen  that  very  interesting  phenomenon  a£ 
brown  patches  growing  out  of  nothing.  Indeed 
there  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  spots  and 


stains  and  sickly  hues  which  it  iaour  privilege 
occasionally  to  witness  at  this  stage  of  the 
process ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  now  may 
be  produced  a  picture  so  chaste,  so  exquisite, 
so  truly  beaiit&ul,  that  I  know  of  nothing 
which  Vm  bear  a  comparison  with  it :  Z^ 
is  a  transparent  bloom  upon  a  fine  albninen 
print  that  is  possessed  by  nothing  else. 

The  following  are  the  two  methods  I  now 
adopt  for  fixing  ond  toning, — the  first,  wben 
a  purple  or  reddish-brown  is  required,  the 
second  when  a  violet  tint  is  preferred : — 

1st.  Well  wash  the  print  in  common  water : 
fix  in  now  hypo  4  oz.  to  the  pint,  leaving  the 
print  in  about  five  or  ten  minutes  ;  then  tone  in 
a  new  bath  of  1  gr.  gold,  1  gr.  silver,  ^  oz.  hypo, 
1  oz.  distilled  water ; — ^first  dissolve  the  hypo, 
then  add  the  gold,  and  lastly  the  silver;  warn 
the  solution  in  cold  weather. 

2nd.  Wash  the  print  with  particular  care; 
tone  in  1  gr.  gold,  1  gr.  carbonate  of  soda,  1  oc 
distilled  water ; — ^in  a  few  minutes  the  pictare 
will  be  toned ;  then  fix  in — 2  oz.  hypo,  1  pint 
water ;  leave  in  about  five  minutes. 

3rd.  Having  now  obtained  a  perfect  print, our 
only  object  is  to  keep  it  so ;  consequently  we 
stop  tho  action  here  by  carefully  and  thoroughly 
washing  out  every  trace  of  chemicals  which  do 
not  form  a  portion  of  the  picture.  A  print 
should  not  be  washed  within  less  than  twelve  or 
more  than  twenty-four  hours ;  the  water  should 
be  changed  constantly,  and  the  print  wiped 
often  on  both  sides  with  a  sponge.  Respecting 
the  failures,  the  small  spots  may  generally  be 
avoided  by  keeping  the  paper  dry,  and  if  possible 
warm,  until  it  is  toned ;  the  '^  abominable " 
yellow  may  be  avoided  by  washing  the  print 
before  toning,  and  the  detestable  green  by  using 
the  toning  and  fixing  baths  new. 

Having  had  occasion  several  times  to  use  the 
word  *  negative '  in  relation  to  photography,  allow 
me  to  protest  against  this  absurd  tnisnomer ; 
indeed  it  is  worse  than  absurd ;  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  it  is  a  positive  hindrance  to 
photography.  Many  a  one  who  has  no  practical 
knowledge  of  the  art  would  imderstand  us  if  we 
told  him  that  our  pictures  were  printed  from  a 
reversativef  whereas  it  is  impossible  to  conrey 
the  faintest  idea  of  what  wo  mean  to  such  a 
one  by  the  astounding  assertion  that  we  produce 
our  positives  from  a  negative.  When,  whilst 
washing  o'lr  picture,  we  see,  to  our  indescribable 
dismay,  the  film  slip  quietly  off  the  plate  intu 
the  sink,  then  indeed  may  we  boast  a  negative: 
but  let  us  no  longer  call  that  a  negative  which 
produces  such  positive  results. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Napper  was  proposed  as  a  member 
of  the  Society,  and,  a  vote  of  thanks  hsTing 
been  tendered  to  Mr.  MeULuish,  the  meeting 
adjourned. 


Dec.  16,  I860.] 
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SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY. 

Thm  Society,  so  recently  originated  by  its 
present  Secretary,  appears  to  have  got  into 
thorough  working  condition  ;  its  Meeting  for 
the  present  month,  held  on  the  1 7th  instant, 
was  well  attended,  and  there  was  no  lack  of 
interest  and  instruction  promised  in  its  pro- 
gramme. 

The  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  B.A.,  F.G.S.,  oc- 
cupied the  Chair  as  President  of  the  Society. 

The  CiiAiRMAK  called  upon  the  Secretary  to  read  the 
minutes ;  these  were  confirmed,  and  several  donations 
were  acknowledged. 

Mr.  Lbak,  jun.,  presented  the  Society  with  a  capa- 
cious portfolio,  and  stated  that  if  the  gentlemen  pre- 
sent would  only  fill  it,  he  would  hare  another  ready  to 
present  at  the  next  meeting ;  he  also  placed  within  the 
folio  its  first  photographs,  as  an  additional  gift. 

Mr.  Hankafohd  gaye  seyeral  specimens  of  various 
printingprocesses. 

Mr.  Howard  added  half-a-dozen  very  beautiful 
stereograms,  as  specimens  of  the  Fothergill  process ; 
and 

Messrs.  Cotton  and  Wall  presented  a  few  other 
photographs — portraits,  copies  of  prints  and  paintings. 

Mr.  WALL,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  pointed  out  the  ya- 
rious  articles  exhibited  in  the  room,  among  which 
were — 

A  camera-stand,  for  out-door  work,  exhibited  by  Mr. 
F.  Howard.  Some  verr  fine  stereograms  (Fothergill 
process),  taken  by  Mr.  Archibald  Bums,  of  Edinburgh, 
were  euibited,  with  a  number  of  other  curious  and  in- 
teresting slides,  by  the  Secretary.  A  new,  singularly 
portable,  and  yery  complete  stereoscopic  camera,  and 
oark  slides  for  the  dry  process,  by  Mr.  Clarke.  A 
yery  light  camera,  portable,  and  capable  of  being 
packed  into  a  yery  small  compass  (by  the  same  gentle- 
man), intended  for  large  yiews.  A  yery  compact  set 
•  of  apparatus  was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Hannaford, 
as  used  by  himself  for  out-door  work. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  16  Mark  Lane,  exhibited  a  large  col- 
lection of  rare  photographs,  landscapes,  architectural 
subjects,  copies  from  paintings,  prints,  statuary,  &c., 
taken  by  Fenton,  Caldesi,  Bingham,  Melhuish,  A.  Watts, 
and  others — a  selection  chosen  with  extreme  taste  and 
excellent  judgment. 

A  photographic  coloured  copy,  from  Cliina,  seyeral 
stereoscopes,  and  other  articles,  were  ulso  exhibited. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  awarded,  severally  and  indi- 
yidually,  to  Messrs.  Leak,  Howard,  Hannaford,  Cotton, 
and  Wall,  for  their  prompt  and  kind  donations,  and 
also  to  the  yarious  exhibitors. 

Mr.  W.  Ackland,  Vice-President,  then  read  a  paper 
on  "  The  Difficulties  of  the  Dry  Processes"  :— 

I  purpose  this  eyening  to  attempt  a  description  of 
some  of  the  diificulties  of  the  dry  processes,  and  trust 
the  discussion  which  follows  may  elicit  some  explana- 
tion of  certain  defects  which  sometimes  occur,  and  yet 
Bcaroely  admit  of  a  lucid  explanation. 

Before  commencing,  I  would  remark  that  it  is  my 
intention  to  confine  my  obeeryations  principally  to  tlic 
collodio-albumen  and  Fothergill  processes,  as  those  are 
more  frequently  employed  by  the  amateur  and  profes- 
sional photographer  than  any  others. 

The  difficulties  encountered  in  the  dry  processes 
are: — 

BHsterinf. 

Opaque  fines  in  the  excited  collodion  film. 

Brain-like  markings. 

Betacolationfl. 


Water-markings. 
Fogging. 

Want  of  intensity. 
Insensitiyeness. 
Stripping  off  of  the  film. 
Pin-holes  in  the  high  light 
BliBtering. — This  defect  seldom  occurs  in  working 
Fothereill*s  process,  but  is  often  obsenred  in  the  col- 
lodio-albumen, gelatine,  and  oxymel  processes,  &c. ;  in- 
deed, amateurs  often  assert,  that  if  blistering  could  be 
obviated,  the  collodio-albumen  would  be  the  most  cer- 
tain of  any  kno^^ni  process.    Many  haye  attempted  to 
explain  the  cause  oi  tliis  defect, — one  writer  ascribing 
it  to  dirty  plates,  another  to  employing  a  collodion 
containing  too  much  ether,  and  a  third  too  much  al* 
cohol,  whilst  a  fourth  ascribes  all  the  annoyance  to 
using  the  iodized  albumen  too  thick. 

Now,  I  propose  to  attempt  no  explanation,  but  to 
suggest  a  few  precautions.    These  are— 
Never  coat  a  plate  in  a  damp  room. 
Slightly  warm  the  glass  plate  before  pouring  on 

the  collodion. 
Let  the  collodion  set  until  the  drop  at  the  lowest 
comer  drained  from  will  receiye  the  impression 
of  the  finger  before  lowering  the  plate  mto  the 
bath. 
Prepare  tlic  iodized  albumen  from  eges  about  a 

week  old,  in  preference  to  those  new-Liid. 
And  dry  the  plate  most  thoroughly  after  the 
albumen  solution  is  applied,  and  take  especial 
care  to  prevent  it  beooming  again  damp  before 
the  final  exciting. 
The  collodion  may  be  deemed  the  great  cause  of  blis- 
tering, and  to  tliis  we  must  turn  our  attention.  This 
must  possess  fluidity,  yield  a  creamy  film,  and  be  ad' 
herent  to  the  glass  plute.  To  ensure  fluidity,  it  should 
be  iodized  a  month  before  used,  and  if,  when  that  time 
has  elapjied,  it  still  possesses  glutinous  properties  and 
yields  blistering  plates,  we  must  produce  the  proper 
state  of  fluidity  by  the  use  of  an  alkali  added  to  it. 
The  best  plan  to  effect  this  is  to  add  to  each  pint  of  the 
iodized  collodion  about  half  an  ounce  of  recently  and 
highly  dried  carbonate  of  soda,  and  to  sliake  frequently 
during  two  hours.  Then  let  it  rest  for  another  two 
hours,  and  pour  off  the  upper  clear  portion  into  a 
pc^rfoctly  dry  bottle  for  use.  To  ensure  a  good  creamy 
film,  the  collodion  must  be  iodized  with  a  mixture  of 
iodide  of  ctidmium  and  iodide  of  potassium,  and  should 
contain  at  least  6  grains  of  the  mixed  salts  to  each 
ounce. 

The  adherence  to  the  plate  is  somewhat  dependent 
on  the  temperature  at  which  the  pyroxylinois  prepared ; 
for,  although  very  high  temperatures  have  been  recom- 
mended, it  is  found  adrisable  in  practice  not  to  exceed 
l.V)"  F.  in  preparing  this  substance  for  thb  dry  process. 
Tlie  collodion  mentioned  above  being  highly  iodized, 
requires  an  exciting  bath,  containing  not  less  than 
3o  or  4()  groins  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  each  ounce,  and 
should  be  vei-y  slightly  aeidifled  with  acetic  acid. 

Opaque  lines  in  the  excited  film  is  the  next  defbct^  - 
These  lines  occur  in  the  direction  of  tlie  dip  of  the- 
plate,  and  may  be  traced  to  one  or  more  of  throe 
causes:— 

1st.  To  the  plate  being  immersed  in  the  bath  before  - 
the  film  has  been  allowed  to  set  sufficiently. 
2nd.  To  the  exciting  bath  being  too  weak ;  and 
3rd.  To  the  accumulation  of  alcohol  and  ether  in 
the  bath. 

This  latter  cause  is  one  of  very  frequent  ooearrenoe,. 
and  is  certain  to  give  rise  to  such  lines,  more  especially 
if  the  bath  solution  is  not  of  full  strength.  The  remedy 
is  to  neutralize  any  free  add  that  may  be  present  by 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  then  to  boil  in  a  porcelain  cap- 
sule for  half  an  hour,  so  as  to  expel  the  volatile  por* 
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tion,  and,  when  oold,  to  filter  jli^jbUj*  aoidify,  an4 
dilute  if  neoeMary. 

To  ascertain  if  dilution  is  jMoessafy,  a  -bath-tester 
should  be  employed.  This  is  simply  a^lMS  tube  about 
ten  inches  long  and  half  an  jach  in  waoneter,  with  tk 
scale  of  divisions  comrowifiing  witb  0  near  the  bottoni, 
.and  extending;  to  100  near  the  top.  To  use  it  wo  -must 
proceed  as  foUows.  ]The  hath*tester  was  produced  and- 
Wided  round]  :^- 

Take  of  higbl;^  dried  and  perfectly  pure  chloride  of 
aodium  84i  graixts,  and  dissmve  it  in  20  ounces  of  di- 
atilled  water.  This  focxns  the  test  solution .  and  requires 
to  be  made  witib  exactness*  or  the  result  obtained  by  its 
use  will  be  erroneous.  A  second  solution  is  also  neeoed ; 
this  is  made  by  dissolving  20  grains  of  bichromate  of 
potaah  in  one  ounce  of  water. 

To  teet  the  strength  of  a  bath  solution,  take  the  bath- 
taster  and  drop  into  it  one  drop  only  of  bichromate  of 
S>tash  solution,  then  fill  the  tube  up  to  the  lowest 
vision,  marked  0,  with  the  bath  solution,  and  add  the 
standard  test  solution,  gradually  shaking  at  frequent 
intervals.  When  the  colour  of  the  precipitate,  whioh 
Wjsa  at  first  briok-rad,  changes  to  a  lifter  tint,  add  the 
test  solution  more  gradually,  and  continue  to  shake  up 
•between  jeach  addition.  Continue  to  add  the  test  solu- 
tion, drop  by  drop,  until  the  red  tint  of  the  precipitate 
suddenly  changes  to  white,  showing  that  all  the  mtrate 
of  silver  is  decomposed,  and  tbat  enough  test  solution 
has  been  added.  Now  read  off*  the  division  on  a 
level  with  the  sui^Roe  of  the  fluid  in  the  bath-tester,  and 
it  will  be€qnal  to  the  number  of  erains  of  nitrate  of 
silver  contuned  in  each  ounce  of  the  bath  solution. 
Thus,  suppottQg,  after  having  performed  the  experi- 
ment, the  fluid  in  the  bath  tester  stood  level  wit^  the 
89th  division  (counting  from  below  upwards,  the  same 
as  the  tube  is  %ured),  this  would  indicate  tbat  each 
ounce  of  ihe  bath  solution  tested  contained  3&  grains 
of  nitrate  of  silver. 

This  plan  of  u^iitf  hichromate  of  potash,  to  show  by 
a  change  of  colour  when  all  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  con- 
verted into  chloride,  was  publiahed  some  years  since, 
and,  although  but  little  used,  answers  perfectiv  in  all 
cases  eKO^t  to  teet  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  after 
having  been  used  to  excite  coUodio-albumen  plates. 
In  this  case,  the  precipitete  which  forms  on  adding  the 
test  solution  remains  coloured,  however  much  is  added; 
therefore  the  use  of  the  bichromate  of  potash  solution 
must  here  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  test  solution 
added,  gradually  shaking  after  each  addition,  and 
allowing  the  white  chloride  of  silver  which  is  found  to 
settie  down,  until  the  test  solution  ceases  to  produce 
any  more  cloudiness  in  the  dear  portion  of  tine  con- 
tents. The  division  level  witii  the  suriaoe  of  the  fluid 
in  the  bath  tester,  here  also  indicates  the  number  of 
grains  of  chloride  of  silver  per  ounce. 

BetunUationSf  or  crajjH-tike  markings  in  the  film, 
arise  from  a  defective  sample  of  collodion  being  em- 
ployed ;  or  it  may  be  caused  by  using  a  small  quantity 
of  collodion  to  coat  a  number  of  plates,  as  in  hot  wea- 
ther the  evaporation  of  the  ether  leaves  the  collodion 
in  a  condition  to  give  these  markings,  but  may  be  pre- 
vented in  this  case  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  ether  from 
time  to  time  to  supply  the  loss  of  evaporation.  A  col- 
lodion prone  to  these  retieulations  may  often  be  made 
to  give  a  uniform  film  by  adding  to  eadi  ounce  6 
or  10  drops  of  chloroform. 

Marblin^s,  or  hirain4ike  marhnffs,  in  the  hi^  lights 
of  a  negative  often  occur,  and  may  be  traced  to  a  defeot 
in  tba  collodion,  oanbMs-dayelopment,  or  jMwtial  wash- 
ing after  excitinff. 

Collodion  yielding  a  compact  film  is  very  liable  to 
possess  this  defect,  and  4diould  be  at  once  discarded  ibr 
one  of  a  more  parous  nature.  Indeed,  I  may  hexe 
remark  that  a  oompact  film  is  totally  unfit  for  use  in 


any  dff  prooeis,  t^iad  is  ibe  lowao  of  «Moy  of  oor 
failures. 

Carelessness  in  impei&i^^  mixing  the  pTTOgallic 
«nd  nitnto  derolopipg  vMiitM^ns  is  often  a  flowse  of 
ibese  markings,  mm  is  also  unequal  washing  after  tt- 
moval  of  the  eoBcited  film  from  the  nitrate  bath,  i&d 
the  remedy  is  now  of  course  apparent 

Wakr  •mar^MJ^-— These  -Iwfo  been  dssoribed  hf% 
writer  in  the  *Photograpfaioi9^0WB '  aaooeumng  duolT 
in  the  skies,  hut  oooacionaUy  in  other  parts  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  are  of  all  shapes  and  forms ;  sometimea  (on 
a  nainute  scale)  very  like  what  ace  called,  in  silb  aod 
other  fabrics.  *  water  mattings,'  and  at  others,  patches 
of  varying  length  and  breadth,  eidiflr  endioff  abroptlj 
or  shading  off  gradualJ^y  into  the  upper  e^ge  of  the 
film. 

These  markings  were  a  constant  aource  of  snnoy- 
ance  to  me  in  my  earlier  attempts  at  f  otheigiU's  pro- 
cess, but,  at  last,  I  succeeded  in  diKxuvering  the  oiqx 
— ^viz.,  using  a  collodion  yieldixM;  too  compact  a  fik. 
ByoonstanUy  using  Fowell'a  collodion,  of  late  I  bare 
not  seen  a  single  marking,  aad,  in  order  to  piejwt  i 
specimen  of  Uus  defect  to  submit  to  your  notice,  it 
became  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  prepare  a  col- 
lodion on  purpose,  and,  as  you-aee,  n^  sucoess  hsf  beec 
very  great,  for  the  plate  now  handed  round  is  one  of 
the  worst  cases  of  tab  kind  of  marking  that  can  po^ 
sibly  oocur. 

The  remedy  is  here,  as  in  the  last  case,  to  lue  a 
porous  film  ;  for  howover  oarduUy  you  may  wash  jour 
plate,  whether  in  four  drachms,  ono  ounce,  or  four 
ounces,  on  applying  the  albumen  to  a  plate  coated  vitb 
a  oompact  film,  thrae  defectewill  at  onoe  Sorm,  and,  oc 
the  plate  becoming  dry,  be  very  apparent 

Fogging  occurs  m  the  *  diy  process  *  in  a  somewhij 
similar  manner  to  the  same  appearanoe  in  the  'int' 
and  ma7  arise  from  the  state  of  the  bath,  over-eipMure. 
diffused  lig^  excessive  heat,  vapours  or  gases  in  the 
operating  room,  &c. 

It  is  sometimes  found  that  a  bath  solution,  after  being 
used  to  excite  a  number  of  plates,  will  jield  foggj  pic- 
tures, although,  on  testing  the  fluid,  it  ia  si^Uy,  so<i. 
as  at  first,  of  the  proper  strength. 

How  to  proceed  here  is  a  diffioulty  not  easily  over- 
come. The  only  plan  likely  to  be  successful  is  to  add 
carbonate  of  soda  until  an  alkaline  reaction  is  pro- 
duced, then  to  filter,  and  render  the  filtered  liqai<i 
alighUy  acid  by  acetic  add ;  should  thia  fail,  lu^^lo'^' 
new  bath  will  save  both  your  pationoe  and  your  po(p- 

Over-exposure  is  sometimes  the  cause  of  fog^- 
especially  when  the  temperature  is  high.  Here  og: 
course  of  action  is  apparent  JSxoesdve  temperatmv 
in  the  operating  room  will  often  give  rise  to  fo9gii^> 
and  it  i^  one  of  the  many  difficulties  met  with  in  a  bo< 
climate.  Still  with  care  we  may  prevent  it,  by  dilutis^ 
the  collodion  with  one  part  alcohol  and  two  parts  ether. 
by  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  washixi^  the  fiim  afltf 
exciting,  and  by  dilutingihoalbumm  mixture  «ithon^ 
third  and  the  deveksiing  solution  with  an  equal  buli 
of  water. 

Diffused  li^t  in  the  operating-room  is  certain  to 
cause  "fogging."  To  test  if  the  qporating  room  i^ 
suffidentiyfree  from  actinic  light  emMe  jui  unvasbeu 
and  exoitod  plate  in  the  room,  near  the  aource  of  li|^t' 
for  eight  or  ton  minnteft,  then  pour  on  the  derelopisg 
solution  for  half  a  minute,  wMh,  and  ^  ^th  hrpo^ 
Should  the  room  admit  no  actinic  light  And  th^  hst 
be  in  good  condition,  the  idate  will  be  quite  tran)* 
parent;  but  if  aiV^fgy  dgnwit  has  taken  plaacthswg 
or  the  bath  is  at  fault  and,  if  the  former,  an  increaiw 
thickness  of  yellow  calico  or  another  pana  of  v^*^' 
glass  must  be  used. 

The  vapour  of  ammonia  or  aulpbuxetted  hf"^ 
in  the  operating  room  is  often  tfis  cause  of  log^^'''^- 
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and  most  at  all  timea  be  most  carefully  guarded 
Bgainflt. 

Want  of  Intensity. — ^Thia  may  arise  from  many 
causes.  The  most  frequent  in  Fothergill's  process  are, — 
defectiye  bath,  too  much  washing  after  the  exciting 
bath,  and  oTer-exposure. 

A  defective  bath  oft^i  eives  rise  to  a  want  of  inten- 
sity, due  to  an  unknown  ^laage  which  sometimes  takes 
place  in  the  bath  solution ;  and  as  no  remedy  is  at  pre- 
sent known,  the  employment  of  a  new  bath  is  the  only 
chance  of  success. 

Too  much  washing  after  exciting  often  gives  rise  to 
a  want  of  intensity  in  the  resulting  negative,  more 
especially  if  the  collodion  employed  yields  a  compact 
film,  ana  for  this  reason  it  also  appcnrs  advisable  to 
use  a  porous  film,  heavily  charged  with  iodide.  An 
excited  plate,  stereoscopic  size,  coated  with  Powell's 
collodion,  is,  I  find,  sufficiently  washed  with  6  drachms 
of  water,  whereas  a  compact  film  requires  a  much  larger 
quantity,  and  there  is  more  danger  of  the  washuig  b^ig 
carried  too  fiir. 

ins»in^n«nes8.— This  fatal  difficulty  arises  from  the 
employment  of  a  very  acid  or  unsuitable  collodion. 
The  hath  should  contain  (as  before  stated)  40  grains 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  eive  a  very  slight  acid  ruction 
to  test  paper.  To  avoid  '*  insensitiveness,"  or  want  of 
uniform  sensibility,  I  adopt  the  following  plan : — Sup- 
posing two  dozen  plates  of  finrt-rate  quality  were  re- 
quired. We  should  here  require  at  least  4  ounces  of 
iodized  collodion  and  24  ounces  of  bath  solution,  and 
test  these  by  taking  a  view  near  the  operating  room,  by 
the  "wet  process" ;  if  these  worked  satisfactorily,  fill 
the  bath  (holding,  say  12  ozs.)  with  bath  solution,  and 
pour  off  2  ozs.  of  ine  iodized  collodion  into  a  clean 
4-oz.  bottle,  and  use  this  to  coat  and  excite  the  plc^bes ; 
then  add  to  the  remainder  of  the  2  ounces  of  collodion 
about  20  drops  of  ether  (more  or  less  according  to 
temperature),  and  coat  and  excite  six  more  plates. 
Having  coated  and  excited  these  twelve  plates  with  the 
2  ounces  of  collodion  and  12  ounces  of  bath  solution, 
it  is  advisable  to  turn  out  the  collodion  and  bath  solu- 
tion into  stock  botties  for  further  use  after  being  tested, 
and  to  coat  the  second  dozen  of  plates  with  anotiier  2 
ounces  of  collodion,  and  excite  them  in  a  fresh  quantity 
of  bath  solution,  of  course  taking  care  to  add  a  small 
quantity  of  ether  to  the  ooUodion,  after  coating  six 
plates  as  before. 

This  plan  ensures  uniformity,  and  is  not  more  ex- 
pensive m  the  end  than  if  we  attempt  to  economise  by 
using  a  limited  supply  of  collodion  and  bath  solution, 
as  the  collodion  and  oath  solution  may  be  again  used, 
the  former  after  being  slightiy  diluted  with  ether,  and 
the  latter  after  bein^  strengthened  if  needed. 

Stripping  off  of  the  Film. — ^It  sometimes  happens,  on 
fixing  a  negative  by  many  of  the  diy  processes,  that  the 
film  peoomes  detached  from  tiie  glass,  and  slips  off  in 
washing.    To  avoid  this,  take  a  small-sized  camel's-hair 

Emcil,  and  tie  it  to  a  thin  slip  of  wood,  so  that  the 
tter  may  project  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  below 
the  brush.  Dip  the  brush  so  prepared  into  your 
botdeof  negative  vanush,  and  then,  holding  it  upright, 
and  using  tiie  projecting  slip  of  wood  as  a  guide,  carry 
the  brush  round  the  four  edges  of  the  plate,  so  as  to 
leave  a  film  of  varnish  about  one-eighm  of  an  inch 
all  round. 

This  brush  requires  to  be  kept  in  a  separate  bottle 
containing  a  little  alcohol,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
yamish  on  it  becoming  hard  and  dry,  and  thus  render- 
ing it  unfit  for  use. 

The  film  of  Fothergill's  plates  sometimes  peels  up  at 
the  edge  on  the  final  drying  before  varnishing,  and  as 
this  defect  often  accompanies  a  good  collodion,  we 
xnuflt  prevent  it  by  an  extra  roughening  of  the  edges  of 
uie  glass  with  a  oonmdnm  file  [£e  instrument  was  here 


exhibited],  and  when  the  plate  is  dry  after  exciting, 
varnish  around  the  edges  as  before  described. 

Pin-holes  in  the  8mes, — ^These  minute  holes  some- 
times exist  to  such  an  extent  as  to  spoil  an  otherwise 
good  negative,  and  may  be  prevented  by  fully  saturating 
the  bath  solution  with  iodide  of  silver,  and  avoiding  a 
collodion  iodized  with  impure  iodide  of  potassium,  and 
using  very  carefully  filtered  developing  solutions. 

Mr.  Airland  resumed  his  seat  amidst  expressions  of 
applause. 

The  Fresioxkt  rose  to  thank  Mr.  Ackland  for  so 
very  useful  a  paper.  He  had  been  pleased  to  hear  of 
difficulties  rather  than  impossibilities,  and  to  know 
that  tlie  defects  were  not  without  remedies.  The  speci- 
mens of  the  various  defects  which  the  Yice-Preaident 
had  provided  to  illustrate  liis  remarks,  were,  he  thought, 
wisely  produced,  inasmuch  as,  being  seen,  they  would 
be  more  readily  recognized  at  any  future  time  by 
amateurs  in  the  dry  process,  when  the  remedies  and 
precautions  Mr.  Ackland  suggested  would  doubtless 
prove  of  great  service.  To  know  an  enemy  was  a  good 
way  towards  vanquishing  him.  Having  run  over  the 
memoranda  he  had  taken,  to  give  in  one  view  the 
character,  &c.,  of  the  various  difficulties,  the  hon.  genUe- 
man  said  the  references  which  had  been  made  to  some 
of  the  photographic  publications  proved  their  great 
value ;  and  concluded  by  awarding  to  Mr.  Ackland  the 
usual  vote  of  thanks. 

Mr.  F.  HowiJiD  :  Mr.  Ackland's  paper  was,  in  his 
opinion,  an  invaluable  one,  pointing  out,  as  it  did* 
means  of  removing  the  numy  difficmties  which  beset 
the  dry  collodion  worker.  Bje  would  venture  to  make 
a  few  remarks.  First,  with  r^eard  to  blistering,  he 
would  state  that,  judging  by  his  own  experience,  it 
proceeded  invariably  (he  practised  Fothergill's,  and  not 
tiie  GoUodio-albumen  process)  from  usinff  the  glass 
when  it  was  not  perfectiy  dry.  He  would  therdore 
advise  operators  not  to  be  content  with  merely  cleaning 
their  plates  well  before  using,  as,  after  being  put  by, 
they  required  friction  (or  warming),  to  remove  what 
he  might  term  an  imperceptible  moisture,  which  glass 
was  apt  to  retain,  even  when  kept  in  a  dry  room.  The 
breathing  upon  the  glass  ought  always  to  be  succeeded 
by  brisk  rubbing,  as  a  means  of  warming  the  plate. 
Ab  regards  water-markingB,  which  were  among  the 
greatest  obstades  to  successful  results  in  Fothergill's 
process,  he  had  succeeded  in  entirely  removing  them. 
He  had  found,  in  the  course  of  numerous  ei^riments 
with  various  collodions,  that  these  markings  invariably 
occurred  with  greater  distinctness  on  one  half  of  his 
stereoscopic  plates  than  the  other,  and  that  that  half 
was  the  one  over  which  the  albumen  last  travelled. 
It  then  occurred  to  him  that  the  albumen,  when  ap- 
plied after  washing  the  plate,  had  sufficient  density  to 
push  all  moisture  before  it  to  a  certain  point  about 
two-thirds  the  length  of  the  plate,  when,  becoming 
diluted  and  no  longer  able  to  assert  its  supremacy  from 
that  point)  an  uneven  coating  was  formed  and  the 
markings  began.  To  avoid  them  he  prooeeded  in  the 
following  manner: — After  the  plato  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  bath,  washed,  and  drained  for  half  a 
minute,  he  applied  the  albumen  along  the  long  edge 
of  the  plate,  allowing  it  to  travel  slowly  right  across. 
It  thus  nad  only  3^  ins.  to  pass  over  instead  of  6}  ins., 
and  he  found  ihak  by  so  doing  he  overcame  the  an- 
noyance. Mr.  Howard  also  stated  that  he  could  pro 
duoe  good  pictures  with  any  good  negative  collodion, 
want  of  sensitiveness  being  tiie  only  drawback  to  the 
use  of  such  as  were  not  specially  prepared  for  the  dry 
process.  With  r^ard  to  the  splitting  of  the  film  after 
fixing,  it  was  caus^  he  thought,  by  drying  too  quickly 
in  a  current  of  air  or  near  a  nre.  Washing  off  he  pre- 
vented by  running  round  the  edge  after  drying,  and 
before  exposure,  a  brush  dipped  in  albumen.    He 
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would  adviae  practical  workers  of  the  Fothergill  pro- 
cess not  to  discard  a  good  negatiYe  collodion  simply 
because  it  was  not  prepared  for  the  purpose.  If  a 
ffood  wet  negatiye  could  be  got  bj  the  collodion  and 
bathi  a  good  dry  one,  with  careful  manipulation,  could 
be  likewise  ensured. 

Mr.  Smith  made  some  remarks  regarding  the  use  of 
gutta-percha  baths. 

Mr.  Haknafobd  remarked,  that  one  reason  for  the 
blistering  which  occiured  in  the  coUodio-albumen  pro- 
cess was,  that  the  albumen  and  collodion  films  expanded 
in  different  degrees  on  being  covered  with  the  developer. 
Great  care  should  also  be  used  in  the  selection  of  col- 
lodion. Coating  the  plate  entirely  with  albumen  before 
applying  oollooion  would  prevent  non-adhesiveness, 
and  also  to  some  extent  blistering.  Water-markings, 
4m}.|  in  the  Fothergill  process  arose  most  frequently,  in 
his  opinion,  from  not  using  the  albumen  sufficiently 
diluted ;  he  found  the  white  of  an  egg,in  half  a  pint  of 
water  quite  enough.  Marbling  from  careless  develop- 
ment woiild  be  to  a  great  extent  prevented,  if  the  plan 
suggested  by  Mr.  Burnett  should  be  found  to  answer. 
He  should  fdlude  to  it  in  a  jotting  he  had  prepared  for 
this  eveninff,  which,  as  it  related  to  the  subject  under 
diseussion,  he  might  be  permitted  to  read.  Mr.  Han- 
nafbrd  then  read  as  follows : — 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  great  want  of  success  in 
employing  dry  plates  is  in  carelesslv  washing  them. 
The  following  plan  I  like  best  of  all  I  have  tried: — 
The  collodion  should  contain  a  bromide,  and,  perhaps, 
a  chloride,  in  addition  to  an  iodide,  for  reasons  which 
will  presently  be  seen.  The  plate,  after  sensitizing,  is 
dipped  into  a  pan  of  water,  and  moved  about  so  as  to 
remove  and  kive  the  greater  part  of  the  free  nitrate  of 
■ilvar,  aiul  afterwards  washed  in  an  unlimited  quantitv 
<^  water  under  the  tap.  It  is  then  coated  with  the  fol- 
lowing, and  washed  as  before : — 

Water half  a  pint 

White  of  one  egg   

Iodide  of  potassium   

Bromide  of  potassium  .. 

Chloride  of  potassium  .. 
The  plates  in  this  state  are  quite  insensitive  to  light, 
and  will  keep  any  len^  of  time.  The  operation,  so 
fiir,  may  be  conducted  in  broad  daylight — a  great  boon 
for  those  who  have  not  an  unlimited  supply  of  water  in 
their  operating  room.  To  sensitize  the  plates,  immerse 
them  in  a  very  weak  silver  solution — the  first  washing, 
for  instance— or  re-dip  in  the  silver  bath  and  thoroughly 
wash.  So  far  this  is  only  a  modification  of  the  col- 
lodio-albumen  process,  in  which  there  b  nothing  new. 
The  plates  in  this  state  will  not  keep  any  length  of 
time.  This  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  free  nitrate  of 
silver ;  for  to  be  sensitive  the  plates  must  have  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  free  silver  present,  but  it  need  not 
be  the  nitraie  or  any  other  soluble  salt.  Bromide, 
chloride,  acetate,  citrate,  oxalate,  &c.,  answer  equally 
well,  as  regards  sensitiveness,  and  fiur  better  as  regards 
keeping  qualities,  and  therefore  it  will  be  found  that, 
by  immersing  the  sensitized  plates  in  dilute  acetate  of 
soda  or  chloride  of  sodium,  and  afterwards  washing 
Hiem,  we  are  enabled,  without  risk,  to  have  much  more 
silver  on  them  than  when  it  is  in  tlie  form  of  a  soluble 
salt. 

Mr.  Mabtiit  would  ask  Mr.  Hannaford  what  he  con- 
sidered thorough  washing  ? 

Mr.  HAVNAroBD. — ^Placing  the  plate  under  the  kitchen 
tap. 

Mr.  Mabtist. — ^Then  you  rely  for  free  nitrate  of  silver 
on  that  which  is  mechanically  retained  in  the  film,  and 
which  washing  will  not  remove  ? 

Mr.  Hannafobd. — No.  I  have  stated  that  there  need 
be  no  free  nitrate  of  nlver  on  the  plate.  It  is  only  ne- 
oeisaxy  that  there  should  be  some  othec  silver  salt  pro- 


quantities  immaterial. 


sent  beeideB  the  iodide,  and  tiiii  I  have  tsksn  eus  to 
secure.  For  bromide  and  chloride  of  silyer  are  ob- 
tained in  the  film,  whilst  the  albuminate  and  acetate 
are  formed  in  the  afticr-operations. 

Aft«r  some  further  discussion,  in  which  Messrs.  Wall 
Herv^,  Hannaford,  Leake,  Howard,  and  the  Preadat 
took  part, 

The  Pbbswbmt  called  upon  Mr.  HannaCbrd  for  his 
promised  paper. 

Mr.  Hakvafobd  said — Ab  there  are  very  many  mattare 
constantly  recurring  in  every  one's  photographic  ex- 
perience, which,  without  being  of  sufficient  oontequence 
to  form  one  entire  paper,  are  yet  worthy  of  beiiig 
jotted  down,  I  bring  you  the  first  instalment  of  a  Miia 
of  short  papers  to  he  introduced  from  time  to  time  bj 
one  or  another  member  under  the  head  of  "Photo- 
graphic Jo^ngs."  The  iirst  I  will  oiFer  is  upoa 
"  Carbon  Printing." 

M.  Asser,  of  Amsterdam,  has  recently  publiihed  i 
process  of  printing  in  lithographic  ink.  X  will  ibortlT 
state  it,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  hare  ntd 
his  instructions.  He  coats  paper  unsiaed,  or  sued  bj 
starch,  with  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potsssa,  expotn 
it  wh^  dry  under  a  negative,  and  fixes  the  picture  bf 
washing  in  water.  After  heating  it  on  a  piece  of  hot 
marble  with  a  flat  iron,  he  saturates  the  paper  with 
water,  and  passes  a  roller  charged  with  printing  ink 
over  it.  Now,  the  reduced  bichromate  on  the  paper  ii 
found  to  have  an  affinity  for  grease,  whereas  water,  of 
course,  repels  it ;  oonsequenUy  the  ink  from  the  roller 
adheres  <mly  to  the  bichromate^  thus  fdrming  the 
picture. 

Mr.  Shadbolt,  in  his  Journal  of  the  16th  init,  in 
noticing  this  process,  states  that  he  has  for  some  tine 
entertamed  a  scheme  founded  upon  one  of  the  photo- 
lithographic processes.  In  substance^  it  is  the  same  u 
that  of  M.  Asser. 

I  have  not  had  time,  since  the  pablioation,  to  trr 
either  of  the  above,  but  I  wiU  give  you  the  result  of  eonM 
experiments  I  made  last  year  in  a  similar  direetion. 

Mr.  Sutton  once  stated  that  if  a  piece  of  paper  be  coated 
with  gelatine,  and  a  roller  charged  with  printing  ink 
passed  over  it,  on  after-immersion  in  water  the  whole 
of  the  ink  would  come  off  and  the  paper  appear  quite 
clear.  Acting  on  this  hint,  I  took  a  sheet  prepared  for 
iron  printing,  that  is,  coated  with  bichromate  of  potsMi 
ammonia,  acetate  of  iron,  and  albumen — (I  emplq^ 
this  because  I  had  it  by  me) — and  after  exposure  under 
the  negative,  gave  it  a  coating  of  printing  ink  befon 
fisng  m  water.  But  although  I  suooeeded  in  get^n^ 
the  mgh  lights  perfectly  dean,  and,  indeed,  produced  i 
very  &ir  copy  of  an  engraving,  I  could  not  manage  the 
half-tones.  A  little  perseverance  might  have  overcome  the 
difficultv,  and  I  purpose  renewing  my  experimenta.  h 
a  second  case,  instead  of  ink  I  usm  plumoago,  blacken- 
ing the  paper  with  it  after  exposure,  but  was  not  orer* 
successful.  The  followinff  plan  answered  better  :— 
The  sensitising  mixture  baa  sufficient  albumen,  gelatinf^ 
or  gum  with  it  to  give  a  glaze  when  dry.  ExposiDg  apd 
fixing  in  water,  as  before  described,  I  obtained  a  print 
sized  in  the  parts  which  had  come  under  the  influenee 
of  Ught,  but  unsized  in  those  portions  protected  from  it 
When  dry,  it  was  coated  with  plumbago  by  the  help  o^ 
a  soft  stump.  Holding  before  the  steam  nom  a  k^' 
caused  the  size  to  retain  the  blacklead  in  contact  with 
it,  whereas  the  whites  being  perfectiy  unaisedt  the 
plumbaso  was  easily  removed  therefrom  by  using  >taie 
bread ;  mction  is,  however,  objectionable. 

I  will  now  offer  a  few  suggestions  respecting  the 
above  process  of  M.  Asser.  In  the  first  puce,  it  ^ 
require  delicate  handling,  to  say  the  least,  to  pass  an 
inked  roller  over  plain  paper  saturated  with  water, » 
that  no  ink  may  adhere  to  it  Perhaps  first  soaking  it 
in  strtmg  alkali,  so  as  to  removse  any  fubstanoe  baviBg 
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an  affinity  for  greflM,  would  be  an  adTantago.  Finger- 
marks, for  inatance,  might  be  imperceptible  to  the  eye, 
but  they  would  show  as  soon  as  thor  oame  in  contact 
with  the  ink.  This  difficulty,  if  indeed  it  proves  one 
practically,  would  refer  more  to  Mr.  Shadbolt's  process 
than  to  that  of  M.  Asser ;  for  the  latter  surfaoeHnzes  his 
paper  with  starch,  which  appears  a  matter  of  some  im- 
porUmoe.  If  used  yery  thick,  so  as  to  form  a  crust  on 
the  paper,  it  would  have  more  the  properties  of  photo* 
graphic  stone. 

The  graduated  drawing-boards,  sold  by  artists*  oo- 
lourmen,  haye  surface  ot  bodj-oolour  which  might 
render  them  of  use  in  this  process ;  they  may  be  pro- 
cured plain,  of  a  yery  light  colour. 

One  hint  more,  and  I  have  done  with  the  subject 
for  the  present  lithographic  printers  are  in  the 
habit  of  mixing  pure  gum-arabic  with  the  water  to  keep 
the  stone  damp,  as  it  is  found  to  repel  greoBO  much 
more  completely  than  water  alone.  It  might  be  ad- 
Tantageous  to  add  ^um,  and,  perhaps,  a  little  nitric 
acid  to  the  water  with  which  tne  paper  is  kept  satu- 
rated whilst  being  inked. 

Thoto-Engratfing. — Am  hints  on  this  subject  are 
always  acceptable,  I  giye  the  following  yer^  rough 
jotting  of  a  process  by  which,  I  think,  somethmg  may 
be  done : — Ljast  spring  I  coated  a  steel  plate  with  the 
iron  solution  usc^  in  my  iron-printing  process;  bi- 
chromate of  potassa  and  gelatine  answer  the  same 
purpose ;  the  exposed  plate  was  immersed  in  nitrate  of 
silver,  when  chromate  of  silver  was  found  on  the  parts 
which  had  not  been  acted  on  by  light  The  plate  could 
now  be  bitten  into  by  acids — hydrochloric  for  instance. 
If,  instead  of  steel,  a  copper  plate  be  used,  and  after 
immersing*  in  the  silyer  it  be  washed,  so  as  to  remove 
the  film,  an  impression  is  obtained  resembling  a 
'  daguerreofype,  reduced  silver  giving  the  shadows,  and 
the  onalterea  copper  the  lights. 

Mr.  Howard. — Ab  regards  the  want  of  half-tones  in 
the  method  of  carbon  printing  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Han- 
naford,  having  had  considerable  lithographic  experience, 
he  could  sav  that  half-tones  were  not  to  be  produced 
on  a  smooth  surface,  (if  vou  pass  the  Uthoffraphic 
roller  over  any  smootli  snruce,  the  ink  must  adoere  to 
all  parts  in  a  uniform  manner) ;  that  it  was  necessary 
in  Uthography,  if  you  wanted  half-tones,  to  have  a 
roughened  or  granulated  surface,  as  the  ink  then  only 
adhered  to  the  projecting  and  prominent  portions, 
forming  a  series  of  irregular  dots. 

Mr.  Waix  would  venture  to  put  forward  a  singular 
fiict  as  anotJier  "jotting,"  which  in  these  days,  when 
photographic  portraits  are  received  in  our  courts  of 
law  as  evidence  to  prove  identity,  might  not  be  unim- 
portant^ although  he  would  not  for  an  instant  infer 
that  such  evidence  should  be  doubted.  The  two  pho- 
tographic portraits  he  now  placed  before  them  were 
beyond  doubt  of  two  perfectlv  different  men,  and  yet 
tbey  were  so  alike  that  he  had  much  difficulty  of  con- 
vincing many  of  the  fact 

Mr.  LiAKB  said^  although  the  hour  of  a^oumment 
had  already  come  and  gone,  he  would,  with  permis- 
sion, detain  the  Meeting  a  few  minutes  longer,  as  he 
had  a  communication  to  make  which  might  prove  im- 
portant. He  had  been  much  annoyed  by  a  new  sample 
of  glass  (patent  plate)  called  German.      His  usual 
cleaning  solution,  consisting  of  cyanide  of  potassium 
and  tripoli,  had  not  the  least  effect ;  and  another  plate- 
cleaning  solution,  warranted  to  clean  anything,  was 
equally  impotent    Both  these  solutions  were  perfectly 
efTectiTe  with  other  glasses.    He  found  lUso  that  tibe 
exposure  was,  with  this  gbss,  much  longer.    A  deposit 
made  its  appearance  between  the  classes  and  the  collo- 
oion  during  development,  and  ue  picture  produced 
J^  misty  and  full  of  stains.    Moreover,  after  drying, 
the  film  mmmt  inatanoes  split  off  iScom  the  plate.  He 


had  tried  experiments  with  the  same  oleaninf  solutioo, 
bath,  and  developer,  on  the  same  day,  using  other 
glasses  with  excellent  results. 

Mr.  Wall  said  he  understood  that  there  wts  a  large 
and  increasing  demand  for  the  glass  in  question ;  the 
wholesale  houses  were  buying  uirgely.  In  his  own 
establishment  they  had  willingly  purchased,  for  it  was 
cheaper,  and,  to  all  appeanuice,  oetter  thim  they  hi|d 
previously  obtained.  The  matter  therefore  was  one 
of  importance.  As  he  had  witnessed  Mr.  Lkakb*8  ex- 
periments, he  could  vouch  for  their  accuracy. 

Mr.  Hxavk  stated  that  he  once  met  witji  similar 
difficulties  from  purchasing  a  glass  called  in  the  trade 
"  jam  glass,"  and  made  in  Germany.  He  attributed 
it  to  me  presence  of  lead  in  the  formation  of  the 
glass. 

The  Presidbnt  suggested  an  experiment  to  test  the 
specific  gravity  of  various  specimens  with  reference  to 
their  photographic  qualities,  and  then  announced  for 
the  next  meeting  on  Thursday,  December  16th,  a  paper 
entitled  *' Practical  Observations  upon  PhotcM^raphio 
Productions  in  their  relation  to  Art,"  by  Alned  H. 
Wall,  Hon.  Sec. 

Five  new  Members  were  eleotad. 


The  Council  of  the  Phoiographie  Soeiityp  in 
proposing  to  print  in  the  Journal  abetraete  of 
papers  read  at  the  Ordinary  Meednge,  or  in 
giving  the  papers  at  length,  do  not  thereby 
adopt  the  views  or  opinions  of  the  authors. 

No  notice  can  he  taken  of  anonymous  eommuni^ 
cations.  Whatever  is  intended  for  insertion 
must  he  authenticated  hy  ike  name  and  ad* 
dress  of  the  writer;  not  necessarily  forpvh* 
lication,  hut  as  a  guarantee  of  his  good  faiths ' 

The  same  proviso  esftends  io  eomianmeadons  to 
the  Editor.  _____ 

Remedy  for  the  Browning  ofPrinU. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal. 

Bagndres  de  "Bigone, 
4th  December,  1859. 

Snty-^All  photographers,  of  eren  the  shortert 
experience,  must  be  but  too  well  aware  of  the 
annoyance  which  is  frequently  met  with,  when, 
having  prepared  a  large  stock  of  positive  paper, 
a  series  of  wet  and  dull  days  intervenes,  and 
the  paper  turns  brown,  and  spoils,  before  it  can 
be  printed  off.  Prints  made  on  such  paper, 
and  fixed  as  usual,  never  possess  the  eclat  of 
those  printed  on  fresher  paper,  while  the  paper, 
becoming  less  sensitive  from  age,  and  requir- 
ing a  longer  timo  of  exposure  to  print  it,  is 
further  browned  during  the  printing,  and  the 
evil  still  more  exaggerated.  Such  pictures, 
examined  by  transparence,  look  dull  and  gra- 
nular in  the  whites,  through  a  deposit  of  some 
compound  of  silver  in  the  weh  of  the  paper, 
which  I  suspect  to  arise  chiefly  from  the  de- 
composition of  the  resinous  soap  used  in  the 
size, — ^not  alone  from  albumen.  Whatever  this 
compound  may  really  be,  it  appears  particularly 
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in  some  qualities  of  paper  rather  than  others ; 
and  daring  the  hot  weather  of  last  summer  I 
was  so  annoyed  by  it,  that  for  some  months  I 
found  it  next  to  impossible  to  produce  any 
number  of  really  presentable  pictures  at  a  time. 
Necessity  in  due  courae  resulted  in  the  dis- 
covery of  a  remedy,  and  I  think  I  can  now 
offer  you  a  formula  for  a  bath  by  which  to 
whiten  the  brown  parts  of  such  prints.  When 
a  batch  of  proofs  have  been  printed,  washed, 
and  dried,  thej  should  be  sorted  over,  and  any 
such  that  are  as  above  described  put  aside  for 
treatment  with  the  following  bath.     Take  of 

Solution  of  perchloride  of  iron*  1  fluid  oz. 
Strong  hydrochloric  acid  ....  2  fluid  ozs. 

Nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*4 ^  fluid  oz. 

Mix  water 3  quarts. 

Plunge  the  proofs  into  this  solution,  keeping 
them  moving  all  the  time,  and  they  will  bo 
seen  rapidly  to  bleach  in  the  white  parts.  As 
soon  as  the  desired  result  is  obtained,  the  proof 
should  be  removed  from  the  bath,  and,  having 
been  washed  in  pure  water,  it  may  be  passed 
into  a  weak  hypo  bath  of  not  more  than  4  to  5 
per  cent.  The  subsequent  washing  to  get  rid 
of  the  hypo  is  afterwards  to  be  proceeded  with 
as  usual.  In  order  to  ensure  the  complete 
abstraction  of  all  the  acid  from  the  paper  before 
placing  it  in  the  bath  of  hypo,  enough  flnely- 
powdered  chalk  or  whiting  to  produce  milkiness 
•  may  be  mixed  up  in  the  last  washing  water ; 
but  the  pictures  should  be  passed  through  two 
or  three  waters  at  least,  beforehand,  so  as  to  get 
rid  as  far  as  possible  of  all  the  iron  salt. 

The  above  mixture  is  not  by  any  means  the 
only  one  which  will  effect  the  purpose,  since 
chloride  of  lime  solution  (bleaching  liquid)  will 
do,  except  that  by  its  alkalinity  it  acts  on,  and 
dissolves  albumen  and  the  size  of  the  paper, 
making  the  latter  very  tender  to  wash.  Chlo- 
ride of  copper  also  answers  well ;  and  Legray's 
acid  bath  of  chloride  of  gold,  but  it  is  expensive, 
and  gives  the  proof  a  cold,  grey  tone ;  many 
other  salts  also :  but  I  have  chosen  the  per- 
chloride of  iron  on  account  of  the  property  it 
possesses  of  coagulating  albumen,  and  retaining 
the  tenacity  of  the  paper,  while  its  action  is  not 
too  energetic  on  the  dark  parts  of  the  proof. 
Under  all  circumstances,  however,  the  above 
bath  acts  on  the  whole  picture,  lightening  the 
dark  parts  and  etching  them  back.  Such  brown 
sheets  should  therefore  be  rather  over-printed, 
if  intended  to  be  treated  as  above  described. 

F.  Maxwell  Lyte. 

*  Tinctara  fern  sesquichloridi  of  the  London  Phar- 
macopoeia. 


Mr,  ShadboU  on  '^  Swinging-Baek"  CatMnu, 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Pltotoffraphk  Journal. 

Not.  5, 1859. 

Sib, — I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  can  find 
space  in  your  next  issue  for  Mr.  Shadbolt's 
annexed  article  on  "  the  swinging  back"  (or 
any  portion  of  it),  and  my  reply  thereto,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy : — 

''  In  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  last  niim- 
ber  of  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Socieiii, 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  N.  Ennel,  a  gentleman 
who  has  displayed  considerable  ingenuity  in 
devising  several  useful  mechanical  contrivances 
connected  with  photographic  apparatus,  we  find 
him  asserting  that  the  use  of  a  swinging  back 
to  a  camera,  or  any  equivalent  thereto,  is  *  wrong 
in  principle,'  and  in  corroboration  cites  *  a  sim- 
ple experiment  with  the  common  burning-glass 
held  between  the  sun  and  a  cardboard.  If  the 
common  axis  of  the  sun  and  lens  do  not  inter- 
sect the  plane  of  the  cardboard  perpendicularly, 
the  image  of  the  sun  is  thereon  represented 
elliptically.'  He  then  goes  on  :  '  Substituting 
landscape,  &c.  and  focusing-screen  for  sun  and 
cardbos^,  we  arrive  at  the  same  result:  ve 
may,  indeed,  get  most  points  in  good  focus,  i.e. 
distinct ;  but  every  one  point  will  be  distorted.' 

*'  As  we  caimot  assent  to  the  premises,  of 
course  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  we  do  not 
agree  with  the  conclusions ;  but  setting  aside 
for  the  moment  the  question  whether  the  m 
of  a  swinging-back  camera  is  wrong  or  not  in 
principle,  we  would  ask  for  a  nicer  definition 
of  what  he  means  to  be  understood  by  asserting 
that  every  point  is  distorted  ?  We  are  almost 
tempted  to  fancy,  from  the  experiment  he  has 
quoted,  that  ho  is  not  quite  familiar  with  the 
conditions  under  which  advocates  of  the '  swing- 
ing back '  recommend  its  use.  The  sun  sub- 
tends but  a  very  small  angle  of  vision;  and,  such 
as  it  is,  the  two  opposed  limbs  are  not  at  anj 
appreciable  difference  of  distance  from  the 
spectator ;  consequently  in  substituting  the 
equivalents  in  a  landscape  subject,  we  should 
define  it  as  a  small  window  immediately  in  front 
of  and  not  very  close  to  the  operator.  Certainly 
this  is  not  a  subject  requiring  the  aid  of  a 
swinging  back,  which  like  all  other  things  can 
be  misapplied.  Mr.  Ennel  must  select  some 
happier  illustration  to  uphold  his  argument: 
let  him  try  to  focus  one  side  of  a  street  or  lane 
disposed  very  obliquely  towards  him,  and  he 
may  alter  his  opinion. 

"With  regard  to  the  charge  of  distortion. 
Mr.  Ennel  must  mean  something  different  to 
what  is  usually  understood,  the  latter  being  * 
quality  due  to  the  1-ens  and  not  to  the  swinging 
back.  By  inclining  the  plane  receiving  the 
imago  from  a  lens,  the  scales  upon  which  the 
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DliljttiB  on  oppoBite  aides  of  the  xxm  mat  cto* 
pictd  di£Ear  flocuvbtttit  k  tme.  K  fhis  "be 
itrli^  lie  intends  hf  disitniiari,  the  eEror  is  one 
of  degree  only,  far  ths  same  thing  oocaxs  to  a 
loK  fixtenty  even  when  idle  sxis  <^  the  lens  is 
pepCTidicnlsf  to  the  xdane  of  deUneatLon,  in 
siitch  case  ob^ectB  situated  at  the  margin  are 
depicted  upon  a  aii^btljhffger  scale  than  those 
in  the  eoitrB. 

^  We  fiael  no  hesitatkni  in  alluding  to  Mr. 
ftmel's  remanksylieing  assured  that  he  is  only, 
Udb  ourseif!^  aaimated  by  a  desire  to  advocate 
that  whicJi  he  regards  as  sound  in  pnndple. 
We  dodl  be  most  happy  to  discuss  the  matter 
iryQi  hnn** 

"  Nov.  4. 1859. 

^'  Mr  nEAB  SiB^ — ^I  have  to  thank  you  for 
So.  99  ^  your  valuable  Journal,  this  morning 
reoaived.  I  ioand  in  it  (p.  184)  the  artiole  ye\^ 
mentioned  to  me  on  Tuesday  last,  alleging  it  to 
deny  the  4K»TectBesB  -oi  my  -ebser^atsfias  in  the 
Journal  of  Ike  Fluftsgraj^ic  Society,  with  re- 
gard to  the  swing  back.  I  truly  it^^ret  that  I 
was  ignoramt  oi  this  article^  or  I  would  have 
replied  to  it  immediately. 

'^  I  must  confess  I  feeliather  puzded  to  know 
how  to  shape  the  couise  of  ihe  argmnent,  after 
BO  clever  a  feint  of  yours  in  knodoi^  down  my 
premises  like  ninepins,  without  saying  why: 
you  merely  cannot  assent  to  the  premises,  nor, 
of  course,  to  the  condlusion. 

^*  Suppose  we  put  the  case  in  the  foim  ef  a 
syllogism : — 

'*  AU  eirdes  projected  on  aa  inclined  plane 

are  effipmr*. — (ifivf.  prem,) 
'^The  back  of  a  camera  iat  parallel  witli 
the  front  is  an  inclined  plane.-~<(J£tn. 

'^Therefore  evecy  image  produced  <on  the 
swing  back  is  distorted. — (Conclusion.) 

"  Can  you  detect  here  any  fidlacy? 

''  But  I  must  not  forget;  yoa  ask  for  a  meer 
definition  of  *  every  point  *  end  of  *  distortion,^  I 
thought  these  terms  plain  enough,  and  had  not 
given  any  definition ;  but  in  deference  to  you, 
who  tbii^  otherwise,  I  will  say  that  \(j  jyoints 
I  do  not  mean  mathematical  points,  but  \isible 
forms  with  certain  proportions,  as  perceived 
naturally  and  in  conformity  with  certain  laws 
of  perspective ;  and  by  distortion  I  understand 
a  false  representation  of  these  liatnas,  i.e.  a 
representation  in  which  the  relative  proportions 
differ  fix>m  those  of  the  original.  These  defini- 
tions, I  trust,  you  will  not  find  dogpnatical, 
^eing  that  I  use  the  terms  not  in  a  particular 
bat  general  sense,  and  in  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  the  words.     Distortion  must  not  be 

*  Being  traiunrene  leotiozifl  of  a  oylinder  Ihi^an  ndk 


attrifcated  to  a  medium  only,  bat  be  aeknow- 
ledged  wheiesuever  found,  without  reference  to 
its  cause,  which  may  be,  as  in  the  case  before 
us,  the  disturbance  of  the  paralMism  between 
lens  and  back. 

^  Having  daared  the  way  thus  &x,  I  will 
proceed  to  show  that,  in  spite  of  yoooBselfy  you 
have,  in  fact,  assenbed  to  my  proposition. 

^<Toa  admit  that  in  the  case  of  a  small  distant 
window  the  swinging  back  would  be  misttpplied* 
"Why?  Because  the  window  would  be  misre- 
presented ;  instead  of  appearing,  e.  g^  a  square 
or  a  circle,  it  would  be  an  oblong  or  an  ellipse. 
Pray  hold  this  fast.  Let  this  little  distant  win- 
dow be  in  a  high  tower,  or  in  one  of  the  houses 
on  one  side  of  t^  street;  focus  it.  l^eswing 
back  here,  by  your  own  adnusfiion,  would 
be  misapplisd.  Kow  you  want  to  bring  also 
into  leeuB  the  «Dore  ^durtant  windows,  and  Jike- 
wise  the  nearer  ones  of  the  tower  or  street; 
yon  swing  the  h&ck,  and  at  the  same  time  you 
have  distofrted,  at  aU  events,  that  little  window 
you  jSnt  focused.  Now  you  cannot  surely 
admit  *k»« — as  yon  must  do,  and  as  you  have 
flimo  and  net  the  corollary,  that  the  next 
window  and  the  next  to  that,  &c.,  are  distorted ! 
Or,  hxmpMke  tioe  whole  tower  or  the  whole  side 
t>f^eBti«etaEuelai9e  window.  If  the  propor- 
tions (or,  as  jon  say,  the  scales)  of  a  small  win- 
dow ave  not  traly  x^^nesented  on  the  inclined 
fikme;.  Hie  diflproportion  of  the  large  window 
must  only  be  all  the  nMne  obvious.  In  a  word, 
jiour  hig^  tower  and  ev^eiy  detail  of  it  will  ap- 
pear too  higk,  yoaf  street  too  long,  and  every 
hauae  in  it,  and  details,  too  wide  in  proportion. 

"  Bat  you  go  even  farther ;  you  grant  that 
'  «fc«  Boato  dtjferM^  (i*  «n  error,  but  only  an  error 

of  degree.'  Wow,  really,  is  not,  in  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  *  error*  sjiionymous  with  'wrong 

inprwiaple*^ 

"  N.  Eknel." 

274^  Field  of  41  Ltus  hy  Observation. 
To  the  Editor  of  tlu  Photographic  Journal. 

Sm, — ^The  field  of  a  photographic  lens  is 
understood  to  be  the  suiface  of  the  images 
formed  behind  a  lens  presented  to  distant  ob- 
jects, and  would  be  assigned  by  giving  the  locus 
of  images  Itwind  in  the  primary  plane.  A  very 
little  obseiratisn  vnil  show  that  different  lenses 
possess  v«y  dissimilar  powers  in  reproducing 
the  images  corresponding  to  a  landscape ; 
the  form  of  lens,  and  the  size  or  position  of 
stop,  are  evidentiy  concerned  in  producing  the 
effects  that  are  observable.  Now,  though  the 
above  definition  is  not  the  most  scientific  that 
could  be  found,  yet  it  indicates  pnetty  clearfy 
wliat  is  meant  to  *be  espxened,  and  appears 
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'  nmple  enough ;  but,  notwithstandrng  its  ftp- 
parent  simplicity,  the  actual  detemtiiiatiou  of 
the  form  of  the  field  of  a  lens  or  compound 
lene  by  a  calculation  for  any  particular  case  is 
by  no  means  bo  simple  an  operatioa.  As  for  as 
I  know,  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  com- 
puting the  lengths  of  the  foci  for  a  scries  of 
pendis  of  rays  coming  &om  distant  objects. 
These  pencils,  taken  colloctivdy,  form  a  cone 

.  of  rays  whose  position  in  reference  to  the  Ions 
has  to  be  prescribed :  that  is  to  say,  tho  point 
of  convergence  of  these  rays  or  small  pencils 

'  has  to  be  put  at  some  given  distance  from  the 
lens ;  anii,  supposing  this  cone  to  embrace  60°, 
half  of  this  would  be  30° ;  and,  if  every  third 
dcgK«  were  thought  sufficient  to  compute  the 
focus  for  in  obtaining  the  field,  in  this  view 
of  the  casewc  should  require  ten  distinct  cal- 
culations before  we  could  arriTe  at  a  very  ac- 


curate solution  of  thecaae.  But  this  is  lut  all; 
the  oblique  pencils  have  not  the  same  aM- 
ness  of  focus  as  the  central  ones,  the  foot  of 
an  oblique  pencil  is  known  to  be  a  bn.k  d 
foci,  and  is  not  exactly  at  this  point  nor  tliat 
point,  but  lays  between  two  points  at  diftteLi 
distances  from  the  lens,  called  the  primaiy  ud 
seiMindory  focus  belon^ng  to  the  pencil.  tUf 
indc-terminate  character  about  the  focus,  pet- 
sons  may  sometimes  observe  at  the  eitRK 
margin  of  their  picture,  where  perpendicolii 
rgi lings  sometimes  have  not  exactly  the  saw 
focus  as  the  connecting  horizontal  bar ;  heatt. 
if  wo  re<]uire  a  very  accurate  detenninadMi. 
we  haveacitually  to  compute  two  series  of  fod 
viz.  the  primaiy  and  secondary,  and  then  lo 
take  a  certain  line  between  them  as  the  slli- 
matum.  It  is  not  surprising  then,  tlul. 
where  this  information  is  required  for  scvenl 


lenses,  experiment  is  resorted  U>  U>  obtain  the  I  the  rather  long  process  neoesBary  to  obtan  i> 

form  of  field  resulting  bom  certain  lenses  under  I  theoretically. 

a  prescribed  position  of  atop,  in  p^naoo  to  |     I  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  apsf^' 
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I  found  conTenient  in  graphically  tracing  the 
field.  It  consists,  as  the  diagram  illustrates, 
of  a  level  board  £,  placed  firmly  close  to  a 
window  where  the  means  of  darkening  with  a 
cnrtam  or  otherwise  exists,  so  that  a  little 
moveable  frame  containing  the  tube  and  lens  L, 
can  1»e  exposed  to  the  landscape.  The  focus- 
ing-glass  F  is  moveable,  and  consists  of  a  cir- 
cular metal  plate  about  3  inches  in  diameter, 
peiforated  in  the  centre  to  ^  or  ^  inch  diame- 
ter, for  the  purpose  of  allowing  room  to  make 
a  short  stroke  with  a  black-lead  pencil,  on  the 
paper  attached  to  the  board,  every  time  the 
focus  has  been  observed.  On  this  circular 
metal  basis  is  attached  a  piece  of  greyed  glass, 
exactly  upright,  and  whose  greyed  surface  bi- 
sects ihe  aperture  or  opening' in  the  plate :  the 
upper  comers  of  the  greyed  glass  should  be 
taken  off  and  rounded,  and  the  edges  covered 
with  a  strip  of  velvet  or  pasteboard.  It  is  now 
evident  that,  whenever  it  is  desired  to  note  the 
position  of  the  focusing-screcn  F,  nothing  more 
is  required  than,  with  a  fine-pointed  pencil,  to 
draw  a  short  line  in  the  opening,  the  pencil 
leaning  against  the  lower  edge  of  the  ground 
glass  as  a  ruler. 

The  window  being  open  and  the  board  fixed, 
the  lens  is  screwed  into  the  frame,  and  placed 
opposite  an.  opening  in  the  darkening  medium : 
this  should  be  of  a  more  substantial  nature 
than  a  light  curtain;  otherwise,  if  there  is  any 
wind,  it  might  put  an  end  to  the  experiment 
before  the  observer  was  well  ready  to  begin. 
Two  or  three  sheets  of  the  largest  brown 
paper,  pasted  together,  will  suffice  for  every 
purpose,  the  upper  portion  of  the  ii-indow 
being  darkened  by  a  curtain.  This  being  ar- 
ranged, the  focusing'Screon  is  moved  unl^  the 
iniages  of  the  distant  objects  arc  clenrly  defined 
on  its  surface,  this  being  proved  by  looking 
from  behind  the  screen  in  the  usual  way,  using 
a  magnifier,  if  necessary—or  it  might  be  viewed 
in  front  on  a  piece  of  white  card ;  then,  with 
a  pencil,  a  mark  is  made  through  the  perforated 
metal  plate  on  the  paper  below ;  the  focusing- 
screen  is  then  moved  -J-  or  ^  of  an  inch  at  a 
time,  and  another  observation  taken  and  re- 
corded on  the  paper  below.  In  this  manner, 
after  a  sufficient  number  of  marks  have  been 
made,  the  field  wiU  be  graphically  produced  on 
the  paper.  It  is  proper,  of  course,  while  this  is 
m  progress,  that  the  lens-framo  be  not  moved 
m  any  way ;  it  will  be  as  well  then  to  note  the 
principal  focus  of  the  lens,  measured  with  a 
suitable  rule  from  the  surface  of  the  lens  to  j 
the  dotted  tract  or  focusing-screen ;  the  dia- 
meter and  form  of  the  lens,  and  distance  of  stop,  | 
may  Hkewisc  be  noted  on  the  sheet  of  paper  at  | 
the  same  time. 

In  this  manner  the  field  was  graphically, 


delineated  for  the  several  subjoined  lenses,  and, 
after  being  taken,  then  compared  with  a  number 
of  cardboard  circular  gauges,  and  the  cardboard 
gauge  that  appeared  most  nearly  to  correspond 
with  the  marked  field  on  each  paper  taken  as 
the  radius  of  the  field,  each  gauge  being  marked 
with  the  radius  it  had  been  cut  to.  This  pro- 
cess only  admits  of  a  certain  moderate  degree 
of  accuracy,  but  amply  sufficient  to  obtain  use- 
ful results,  and  show  the  dissimilar  fields  ob- 
tained with  different  lenses,  not  greatly  differ- 
ing in  focus,  each  having  the  same  diameter 
and  same  distance  of  stop  as  far  as  observation 
No.  7. 

The  first  four  lenses  were  2|  inches  in  diamC'^ 
ter,  and  were  unconnected  single  lenses  having 
the  stop  1^  inch  in  front  of  the  shallowest  sur- 
face, when  the  tube  containing  the  lens  and  stop 
was  reversed,  so  as  to  present  the  convex  side 
of  the  lens  to  the  landscape,  with  the  stop 
consequently  behind  it ;  the  field  was  in  each 
case  more  concave  than  in  the  regular  position, 
as  noted  below  : — No.  1,  a  plano-convex  lens  of 
6-3  inches  radii ;  No.  2,  a  meniscus  of  4-2  by 
14  inches  radii ;  No.  3,  a  meniscus  of  2*85  by 
4*9  inches  radii,  and  No.  4,  a  meniscus  of 
2-5  by  4*2  inches  radii.  The  results  for  these 
were : — 

No.  1,  12^  in.  focus,    9  in.  radius  of  field. 

No.  3,  13         „        30        „        „ 
No.  4,  11^       „        24        „        „ 

The  following  three  lenses  were  achromatic 
meniscuses,  also  2|  inches  diameter,  with  the 
stop  1^  inch  in  fi-ont,  not  as  being  the  best 
distance,  but  in  oi*der  to  compare  with  the  pre- 
ceding : — No.  5,  an  achromatic  meniscus  whose 
exterior  cunes  where  related  as  1  to  5 ;  No. 
0,  one  whose  radii  wore  as  1  to  4  ;  No.  7,  one 
whaso  radii  were  in  the  deep  ratio  of  1  to  2 
nearly. 

No.  5,  13  j  in.  focus,  15  in.  radius  of  field. 
No.  6,  14|        „         16 
No.  7, 14|        „         48 

The  next  lens  examined  was  a  combination 
after  the  Pet/val  or  Orthoscopic  construction,  a 
form,  by  the  way,  admitting  of  great  power 
and  quality  of  dclinition :  in  No.  8,  the  lenses 
weit)  separated  |  inch ;  and  in  No.  9,  the  same 
lenses,  but  separated  1|  inch.  The  definition 
at  the  margin  and  generally,  in  No.  8,  exceeded 
that  in  No.  9. 

No.  8,  16  in.  focus,  17  in.  radius  of  field. 
No.  9,  13       „        and  having  a  flat  field. 

The  next  lens  submitted  was  a  No.  1  Sutton's 
S3rmmctrical  triplet,  having  two  plano-oonvex 
achromatic  lenses  of  10  inches  focus,  with  a 
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GcncBTe  lens  in  the  centre  betweot  them^  tis. 
Ho.  10  lumng  a  cancave  lens  of  14  inchfls 
focus,  and  No.  11  having  one  of  10  incheB 
fbcQS,  taking  the  focus  firom  the  centre  of  com- 
hhifttifliL. 

Ko.  10,    8^  in.  £ocus,  13  in.  radius  of  field. 

No.  11,  10|       „        66        „ 

The  foUofwing  lens,  No.  12,  was  onr  newly- 
CBTanged  Doable  Periscopic,  in  some  respects 
resembling  a  so^^estion  of  Mr.  J.  Brown  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  bat  the  freedom  of  which 
&om  distortion,  and  genial  foatores,  only  arise 
ont  of  a  pretty  dose  management  of  the  radii 
of  two  periscopic  but  unsymmetrical  lenses, 
pfaused  dose  together,  with  the  oonTex  sides 
outwards. 

No.  12,  14  in.  focos,  24  in.  radius  of  fidd. 

It  may  be  observed  that  in  the  whole  of  the 
ahoTe  observations  there  has  not  occoned  a 
field  that  was  convex  to  the  lens;  notwith- 
standing, this  drcionstance  does  occur  in  some 
special  cases.  In  a  letter  that  I  sent  to  the 
'  Joomal '  for  September  1858,  after  giving  a 
diagram  of  a  special  case,  where  a  convex  fidd 
arose,  I  ventured  to  make  a  more  general  ap- 
plication of  the  fact  than  I  should  have  done ; 
however,  the  reader  will  percdve  I  have  given 
him  now  a  small  collection  of  observations 
nearer  to  the  ordinary  cases  to  be  met  with. 

I  may  remark  in  conclusion,  that,  should 
any  photographer  be  surprised  or  bewildered 
at  the  number  of  optical  productions  now  ap- 
pearing in  the  advertising  sheets,  he  may  con- 
sole himself  by  the  refiection  that  they  are  at 
least  less  than  the  j^tographical  processes, 
and  the  fact  merely  shows  a  healthy  state  of 
activity  in  providing  for  the  exigendes  and 
important  applications  of  the  infant  science. 

J.  T.  GODDABS. 

Comjporative  Value  of  the  New  and  the  Old 

Lenses, 

Ta  th4  Editor  of  the  Photographic  JoumdL 

Sir, — I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  trial  of  the 
comparative  value  of  the  new  lenses  against 
the  old,  to  which  I  called  attention  in 
a  late  number  of  the  Journal,  has  at  .length 
engaged  tiie  attention  (although  individually) 
of  photographers ;  and  Mr.  Fenton,  than  whom 
B0  one  is  more  competent,  has  pronounced  an 
epinion  upon  one,  namely  the  Orthographic 
for  landscape  purposes.  As  I  have  been  lately 
nmldng  some  trials  of  this  same  lens  for  copy- 
ing maps,  and  no  one  since  the  death  of  poor 
Hewlett  has  sent  any  communication  to  the 
Joomal  detailing  any  experiments  in  this  direc- 
tion^ I  am  induced  to  send  you  the  results  I 
have  arrived  at.  The  Orthographic  Lens  I  had 
tar  trial  was  supposed  to  coyer  at  least  8  x  10 
ins.^  was  1|  in.  diameter  in  the  front  lens  and 


1  in.  in  the  back  one,  and  had  a  foens  of  tbott 
18  in&.  I  compared  this  lens  with  two  oihea 
by  Boss,  namdy  a  Teiy  fine  ^-in.  portnil  d 
10  ins.  foeus,  and  a  3-in.  landscape  of  15  iss. 
focus.  The  map  that  I  set  up  to  cxperinat 
on  was  an  AdmiiBlty  chart  40  ins.  wide^ui 
I  copied  it  to  the  following  scales : — ^Ist^  ihe 
whole  width  of  40  ins.  reduced  to  the  pUteof 
10  ins. ;  2nd,  half  the  width  on  the  sme  med 
plate ;  and  lastly,  one  quarter  the  width,  of  10 
ins.,  on  the  plate,  being  therefore  the  same  sk 
as  the  original :  for  all  practical  parposet  I 
fofond  the  first  and  last  quite  sufficient. 

Experiment  with  the  Portrait  £os$. — lira 
perfectly  straight.  Stop  required  to  give  a  M 
fidd  I  in.  in  front  of  lens;  compaislive  tine 
of  expose  1  min.  light  to  edge  of  phtie 
perfect,  on  same  sized  s^le ;  and  shading  d 
with  a  slight  loss,  |  in.  on  eadi  aide  of  pkie,  ca 
the  i  scale.  The  field  was  as  neajly  polKt  as 
possible,  not  more  than  4  in.  on  each  side  i 
plate  being  slightly  out  of  focus,  and,  if  a  littk 
allowance  is  given  to  the  centre,  it  is  not 
perceived  at  all. 

Experiment  with  the  Landscape. — ^lioes  wk 
straight,  curved  inwards  from  the  centre  t» 
edge  of  plate  Ml  4  in.  Stc^  required  |  in. 
Field  quite  flat.  Time  of  exposure  3  mitt- 
Light  to  edge  of  plate  perfect. 

New  Orthogrctphie  Lens, — Lines  m  neadr 
straight  as  possible ;  about  half  an  inch  ftoo 
each  end  rather  abroptly  turn  ontwmxds,  bat 
the  remainder  could  not  be  perceived  wiiJi  t 
straight  edge.  The  straps  did  not  appear  ta 
be  of  much  use  in  flattening  the  fidd.  I  se- 
lected, however,  the  No.  2  or  ^-in.  (the  aane 
size  as  I  used  with  the  landscape  lens).  I  vm 
very  much  snrprised  to  find  that  this  leasfe 
copying  covers  barely  more  than  8  ins.,tfaatBB 
amount  of  focusmgwoi^d  give  the  extreme  edga 
sharp  (the  last  ||  in.  on  each  ude  appearing  to 
have  no  foeus  at  all),  and,  £rom  the  great  fool 
length,  would  require  a  great  length  of  canen 
to  copy  the  same  size.  L^ht  extremely  goodsB 
over  the  plate.  Length  of  expoanre  fu^y  1^ 
as  long  again  as  landscape  lens— about  5  vaa»> 

From  these  experiments,  whidi  I  carefidiy 
carried  out  with  every  precantion,  squaring  tbe 
map  opposite  the  lens  by  a  string  from  tbe 
centre,  and  not  depending  upon  one  trial  coly. 
I  have  come  to  tiie  oondusion  that,  for  tk 
present,  no  lens  can  beat  a  gooddouhie  Portmt 
Combination,  stopped  down,  for  copying  wxf^ 
I  hope,  however,  some  of  these  days  to  try  1^ 
new  lens  of  Button's^  and  also  the  single  la* 
of  Gmbb's,  when  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  Boi 
you  the  results,  whether  these  lenses  aiediSf 
use  in  this  diction,  and  whether  therf  w 
compete  with  my  Double  Boss. 

Fraitcis  G.  Blww. 
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Dmeriptim  of  a  Ww  Fidd-be^ 

Sb  the  Editor  of  (he  Fhalograrphk  Jomtml. 

Sidmouth,  October  24, 1S59. 

Sn, — I  herewith  forward  phobogiapba  of  a 

field  box,  whicb,  on  ciccoaat  of  its  siujidicity 

and  sheapneeB,  may  be  of  semce  to  saiae  a£ 

tti«  leadem  of  tha  Photographic  Jotmul,  if 

yon.  should  think  the  deecriptien.  worthy  of 

insertion  in  yonc  periodical.     The  box  itself 

is  merely  a  etiong,  fuH-Bixed  cAi}>  buu^-hox, 

ODTered  with  bhtck  linen,  having  holes  anii 

sleerea  for  the  hands  aa  usual,  and  a  ^aa 

psae  in  &oitt  covered  with  yelloui  papec.     In 


the  Gd  is  a  piece  of  orange  ^oks  for  watching 
the  development  of  the  picture.  I  have  pre- 
veutfid  the  annoyance  arising  &oia  the  conden- 
sation of  the  breath  on  this  glass,  by  covering 
it  with  a  very  thin  film  of  eoap.  Pieces  of 
card-beard,  hinged  with  cloth,  serve  to  close  all 
the  apertures  for  pocking.  The  box  itself  is 
packing-CBse  for  camera,  chemicals,  and  water, 
for  which  latter  X  find  nothing  to  occupy  so 
little  room  as  three  or  finir  flat  square  powder- 
canisters.  Two  Toy  ti^it  wheels  arc  attached 
to  an  axle  on  which  are  fixed  three  sockets. 
In  these  sockets  the  ends  of  the  camera-legs 
are  inserted,  andfnstened  by  pins.    To  the  legs 


the  box  is  strapped,  and  by  them  the  apporshw 
is  wheeled  from  place  to  place,  nothing  extra 
being  thus  required.  The  wheels  placed  mi 
end  {as  in  photogra^)wit)i  a  pieee  <tf  oil  floor- 
cMit  Atted  on  the  top,  serve  as  a  table.  When 
in  nae,  the  box  beapportediwaU^t  iron  nila~ 
joint,  fixed  to  the  cnnera-legs  hy  soeketi. 
^Hie  eads  of  the  rule-joint  inflated  intn  tbwe 
eoeketo  are  cylindrical,  and  thua  wiHi  the  nils- 
j«int  itKlfa^ow^efreeepewBgof  tbeoaMtra 
le^  ;  It  stnp  fiutess  re«id  the  tex  >t  Ifee  tap, 


and  l^wo  of  the  legs.  A  bnllrt  suspended  tmder 
the  centre  of  the  ettnera  beats  8ec<md8,  and  a 
piec»  of  blaek  linen  direwn  over  the  head  <J 
the  opentter  while  w<»faing,  exelodce  all  strxr 
Bgfcfc 

N.   8.  SiTVEILEIF, 

PIS'. — Z  would  taggeet  the  use  of  fiuoric  add 
gas  fbr  the  prodnetiea  ef  grey  ^ass  for  the 
eamera,  instead  of  the  Ttnry  tfovUemme  (and 
sften  wane)  ginding  with  emer;. 

Ib  tile  photogT^dt  of  the  wheels  as  a  toUe, 
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I  have  inadyertcntly  not  allowed  sufficient  se- 
paration between  the  axle  and  the  leg  of  the 
camera.  Perhaps  (if  thought  worthy  of  being 
engraved)  a  little  more  opening  can  be  made 
between  the  two. 

The  wheels  are  16  inches  diameter;  their 
tires  of  quarter-inch  round,  iron  rod;  the 
spokes,  for  the  sake  of  greater  lightness,  of  tin 
tubing ;  and  the  naves  also  of  tin. 

The  Triplet  Lens. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal, 

Jenejy  Deo.  10, 1859. 
SiE, — Can  you  kindly  find  space  in  your 
next  Number  for  a  few  remarks  in  reply  to 
a  letter  in  your  last,  signed  *'  One  who  has 

BEEN  AS  AmATEUA  PhOTOGRAPHEB  FOR  THE  LAST 
15  YEAES  "  ? 

• 

I  have  found  when  using  out-of-door  por- 
trait lenses,  with  a  diaphragm  between  the 
front  and  back  glasses,  that  a  round  spot  of 
stray  light  produces  a  round  dark  spot  upon  the 
negative,  sometimes  at  the  centre,  and  some- 
times near  the  centre  of  the  picture.  I  enclose 
you  a  print  exhibiting  this  defect,  and  which 
was  taken  from  a  negative  purposely  under- 
exposed. 

The  same  thing  occurs  with  the  Triplet,  and 
no  doubt  for  the  same  i^cason. 

The  dark  sxx)t  is  smallest  and  most  clearly 
defined  when  the  smallest  stop  is  used ;  and  it 
spreads  in  size  as  you  increase  the  size  of  the 
stop,  until  with  full  aperture  it  produces  a 
general  fog  upon  the  picture. 

The  fault  may  be  remedied  to  a  great  extent, 
if  not  entirely,  by  laying  an  annulus  of  black- 
ened card  against  the  inner  sides  of  the  front 
and  back  lenses,  and  by  lining  the  inside  of  the 
tube  with  black  velvet,  and  using  a  sky-shade, 
or  hood,  in  front  of  the  lens. 

Until  very  lately  I  thought  that  the  above 
plan  was  an  effectual  cure,  but  I  am  not  now 
quite  certain  of  this.  There  is  a  possibility 
that  the  dark  spot  in  question  may  be  due  in 
some  measure  to  light  which  first  suflfers  an 
internal  reflexion  at  the  hack  surface  of  the 
front  lens,  and  then  a  second  internal  reflexion 
at  iha  front  surface  of  the  front  lens. 

I  am  happy  to  find  that  my  Panoramic  Lens 
is  quite  free  from  this  defect. 

It  is  very  mortifying,  when  the  optical  prin- 
ciples of  a  lens  are  correct,  to  find  it  unsuited 
for  photographic  purposes  by  the  annoying 
defect  in  question. 

1  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  any  of  your 
readers  who  will  communicate  the  result  of 
their  experience  with  portrait-lenses  used  for 
views,  with  a  small  stop  between  the  lenses. 
I  have  seen  pictures  taken  in  this  way  without 


any  dark  spot ;  and  that  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  remedies  which  I  propose  are  sufficient. 

I  have  for  some  years  fdt  the  great  im- 
portance of  using  every  precaution,  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  camera  and  mounting  of  the 
lens,  for  cutting  off  diftised  light ;  and  in  my 
'  Dictionary  of  Photography '  tiiere  are  s  Ten! 
pictures  of  improved  cameras  suggested  wit^  a 
view  to  this  object.  In  various  papers  in  my 
<  Notes,'  and  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Bir- 
mingham Society  kst  year,  I  have  laid  great 
stress  upon  the  importance  of  attending  to 
these  points ;  and  in  first  pubHshing  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  Triplet  I  stated  that  much  of 
its  value  as  a  photographic  lens  would  depend 
upon  its  being  properly  mounted.  If  opticians 
disregard  this  advice,  and  mount  the  Triplet 
improperly,  it  is  reaUy  not  my  fault  if  it  does 
not  .answer. 

Thohas  SuTioir. 


Archer  Fund. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal, 

Braemar,  Aberdeenshiic 
December  10, 1859. 

SiK, — I  have  read  with  much  pleasure  the 
letters  of  a  **  London  Photographer  "  and  Mr.T. 
Ross  on  the  subject  of  the  '  Archer  Fund'  in 
the  last  Number  of  your  popular  and  usefal 
Journal,  and,  although  not  profiting  matcriall/ 
from  the  practice  of  photography  myself,  fed 
called  upon,  in  however  idight  a  degree,  to 
acknowledge  my  obligation  to  the  late  Hr. 
Scott  Archer,  which  I  now  beg  to  do  by  en- 
closing herewith  a  small  annuaZ  subscription  of 
one  guinea.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Boss  that  the 
photographic  world  have  unquestionably  in  this 
case  a  moral 'duty  to  perform,  the  which,  if  it 
be  withheld,  will  infallibly  reflect  discredit  upon 
the  profession.  And  it  is  with  professions  as 
with  individuals — the  performance  of  a  moral 
duty  can  never  bo  deferred,  much  le^  omitted, 
without  moral  injury ;  while  the  converse  holds 
equally  good,  that  the  performance  of  eveiy 
such  duty  is  attended  with  increased  dignitj 
and  self-respect,  and  all  their  concomitant 
advantages, — a  moral  reward,  which  is  always 
proportioned  to  the  cordiality  and  proraptitade 
with  which  the  duty  is  performed. 

It  cannot  be  that  any  one,  much  less  a 
parent,  can  day  after  day  practise  the  GoUoditfD 
Process  without  now  and  then  turning  a  thought 
to  the  orphan  children  of  the  man  to  whom, 
above  all  others,  he  is  indebted  for,  as  the  csm 
may  be,  either  his  pleasure  or  lus  profit 

A  noble  example  has  been  set  in  this  instant 
by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  His  Boyal 
Highness  the  Prince  Consort,  who,  with  ft 
readiness  which  must  have  given  doable  T»2ae 
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to  their  generosity,  acknoTfledged  most  un- 
equivocally their  sense  of  the  obligation  that 
was  due,  not  only  from  photographers  and  all 
-who  benefit  either  directly  or  indirectly  from 
photography,  but  also  from  the  public^  general, 
for  whom  this  beautiful  and  uaefil  art  has 
presented  a  new  and  extended  pleasure  of  the 
most  refined  and  elevated  description. 

Sorry  should  I  be,  Sir,  for  the  credit  of  all 
that  is  noble  in  human  nature,  and  most  of  all 
in  Englishmen,  to  see  either  the  one  or  the 
other  indifferent  to  the  claim  of  these  poor 
children,  or  that  strong  claim  either  niggardly 
or  sluggishly  acknowledged.  Depend  upon  it 
that  it  would  be  a  reproach  that  would  adhere 
to  them  indefinitely. 

Thomas  Peabce. 

CoirrfiiBUTioirs  Rsceited. 

£  «.  d. 

Percy  Standish,  Esq 2    2  0 

Thomas  Pearoe,  Esq 1     1  0 


The  FhotograpMc  Process, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal, 

16  Coll^  Green,  Dublin. 

Sib, — I  send,  for  the  inspection  of  yourself 
and  friends,  a  proof  from  a  photoglyphic  plate, 
untouched,  the  subject,  College  Green,  Dublin, 
from  what  is  called  an  instantaneous  photo- 
graph, executed  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot's  new 
process. 

I  have  from  time  to  time  tried  all  the  pro- 
cesses for  the  engraving  of  photographic  pic- 
tures, including  the  daguerreotype ;  and,  as  a 
practical  engraver  and  a  photographer  of  up- 
wards of  twenty  years'  practice,  I  consider  the 
photoglyphic  process  far  superior  to  all  others ; 
in  fact,  I  can  produce  with  it  all  that  can  be 
desired  in,  the  representation  of  animate  and 
inanimate  objects,  preserving  the  faintest 
tracery,  the  half-tone,  and  gradations  of  tints 
to  the  deepest  shades ;  and  I  have  in  no  way 
to  use  the  graver,  except  for  the  margin  and 
name.  At  an  early  date  I  will  send  you  parti- 
culars of  the  plans  I  adopt,  and  other  speci- 
mens for  publication  and  distribution. 

I  consider  that  this,  the  last  of  the  many 
inventions  and  improvements  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot, 
crowns  the  capital  of  photography,  and  hope 
to  see  the  day  when  Her  Most  Gracious  Ma- 
jesty (an  amateur  engraver,  and  photographer 
herself)  will  confer  on  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  the 
father  of  photography,  some  distinguished  mark 
of  her  favour  for  his  invaluable  services  to  this 
infuit  art — an  art  calculated  to  extend  still 
further  the  education  and  comfort  of  her  sub- 
jectPy  and  to  surround  them  with  whatever  is 


beautifrd  in  science  and  in  the  useful  and 
ornamental  arts. 

Fbawcis  8.  Beattt. 
*<,j*  The  print  kindly  sent  by  our  Corre- 
spondent is  suspended  in  the  Booms  of  the 
Society  for  the  inspection  of  the  Members. — En. 

New  PatuMramic  and  View  Lenses, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Jourmd, 

Jersey,  Nov.  25,  1869. 

Sib,  —  A  short  time  ago  you  were  kind 
enough  to  publish  a  letter  from  me,  announc- 
ing the  invention  of  a  new  panoramic  lens  for 
pictures,  including  an  angle  of  120^.  I  am 
happy  to  inform  you  that  I  have  had  a  lens 
maide  on  that  principle,  and  that  it  answers 
perfectly,  and  does  all  that  I  expected. 

Moreover  I  have  lately  invented  a  View- 
Lens  which  I  have  no  doubt  will  prove  supe- 
rior to  the  Triplet,  or,  in  fact,  to  any  other 
Yiew-Lens.  It  is  simple  in  construction,  and 
gives  images  free  from  distortion,  which  include 
a  very  wide  angle  upon  a  flat  plate. 

I  wiU  shortly  send  you  descriptions  of  both 
these  instruments ;  and  I  shall  be  glad  if,  in 
kindly  publishing  this  letter  in  your  esteemed 
Journal,  you  would  do  me  the  favour  to  add 
that,  if  any  of  the  leading  members  of  your 
Society  will  form  a  Committee  for  testing 
these  inventions,  I  will  supply  them  with  the 
necessary  means  of  doing  so. 

Thouas  Sutton. 

Photography  and  Progress,     The  Past,  the 

Present,  and  the  Future, 

[From  *  All  the  Year  Bound.'] 

Twenty  years  ago,  if  wo  wanted  our  portraits 
taken,  we  could  only  go  to  the  gentleman 
in  Soho  or  Fitzroy  Square,  who  painted  us  in 
oils,  with  the  column,  the  curtain,  or  the  cut 
orange  on  the  plate,  with  an  unnatural  shirt 
coUar,  clothes  too  new  for  us,  and  eyes  staring 
into  vacancy.  For  miniatures,  there  was  the 
fioshionable  artist  in  a  shawl  dressing-gown 
and  a  Turkish  cap,  who  stippled  us  up  in  ivoiy, 
with  pink  eyes  like  a  white  rabbit  or  an  albino, 
an  elaborate  gold  chain  round  our  necks,  and 
a  highly-finished  Buhl  inkstand,  with  a  great 
quill  pen  to  break  the  dark  background  on  the 
curiously  arabesqued  table-doth.  Cheaper 
performances  <'  in  this  style"  were  imdertaken 
by  modest  practitioners,  who  dwelt  in  second 
floors  of  the  Strand  or  Oxford-street,  and  ex- 
hibited gold  frames  fall  of  specimens  on  the 
street  door ;  simpering  ensigns  in  scarlet,  and 
languishing  ladies  with  low-necked  dresses, 
evidently  copies  in  water-colours  from  the 
Book  of  Beauty.    Photography  has  swept  all 
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these  poor  mediocre  artists  away.    Sane,  the 
better  section,  have  started  up  again  as  .fizst- 
elass  photographers,  or  find'  employment  in 
colouring  to  miniature  texture  the  productions 
of  the  sun  and  lens.  Others,  the  mere  inferior, 
take  photographs,  abominable  in  quality,  for 
sixpence  and  a  shilling,  in  vile  little  slums ; 
Sunday  being  their  great  market  day :  there 
are  legions  of  peopfo  abroad  on  tbe  Babbath 
who  have  their  portraits  taken  for  want  of 
something  better  to  do.  Some,  the  very  worst, 
may  have  sunk  into  the  toutera  who  stand  at 
the  doors  in  the  aforesaid  slums,  with  shilling 
specimens  in  their  grimy  hands,  wheedling  or 
bullying  the  passers-by  to  come  into  ^eir 
masters'  murky  Btndios  and  be  HbcJled  on  glass. 
And  some,  poor  wretches,  for  aught  I  "taiow, 
may  be  picHng  up  sorry  crumbs  as  photogra- 
phees,  sitting  as  models  for  the  personages  in 
t&ose  stereoscopic  slides  whicb  look  bo  curiously 
like  life,  and  so  hideously  unlike  it,  showing 
ilidr  Ueared  faces  and  crinolines  and  legs,  and 
playing  their  miserable  antics  for  a  penny 
wage.   A  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the  things 
that  have  taken  possession  of  London  is  this 
stereoscopic  mania.    It  is  very  good,  I  think, 
to  look  on  marvellous  transcripts  of  nature,  to 
peep  through  two  little  holes  at  a  scrap  of  card- 
board, and  say :  There  are  the  Grands  Mulcts, 
iJiere  is  the  Court  of  lions,  there  is  the  Ala- 
meda of  Seville,  not  to  have  seen  which  is  not 
to  have  seen  a  wonder.    There  is  Mount  Hor, 
there  the  Mount  of  (Hives,  there  the  church  of 
the  Sepulchre,  there  the  place  of  Job's  tribula- 
tion— ^not  as  painters  and  poets  have  imagined 
tham,  but  in  their  actual,  terrible  reality — 
barren,  sunbomt,  arid,  desolate.     See;  that 
little  speck  among  a  thousand  heads  is  Queen 
Victoria.    By  her  aide  is  Eugenie,  in  a  white 
bonnet ;  that  little  dark  streak  is  the  real  life- 
like twist  of  the  moustache  of  his  Lmpeiial 
Majesty  Napoleon  III.     These  are  not  phan- 
toBis ;  they  are  real,  and  the  sun  cannot  ho. 
It  is  good,  I  say,  to  look  into  these  magic 
ndrrors,  and  the  reflective  man  xaay  ^ean 
many  and  salutary  lessons  &om  them;  but  how 
does  it  stand  when  we  ooiae  to  photograph 
hnmanitj  tortured  into  the  similitude  ef  an 
ape,  or  caricatured  into  sham  angels  and  sham 
ghosts?    What  a  odd,  palHd  glaxe  is  tfasifwn 
by  the  stereoscope  on  the  deliberate  indeceaeies 
the  knaves  have stiivan to peipetTBte!  Ftmgkl 
take  away  this  miserable  wresting  «£  mo- 
beams;  this  forcing  tham  to  inadiate 'dust- 
heaps  and  sewers. 

Not  to  be  denied,  howevai;,  is  thisgnoat  &et 
4Qf  photography:  very  potent  and  vaxious  in  its 
nsefiilness  at  this  tine*  It  has  taken  giant 
JHfcrides  from  its  little  dim  cradle,  fuU  of  misty 
flhadowings  of  a>ipse-li]BB  coUsgh;  aad  disfcprtod 


part^  called  daguaixeol^pQi.  Photc^phy  is 
everywhere  now.  Our  trustLest  Steads, -our 
most  intimate  aaemiesy  stare  us  in  the  iiMX 
from  ooUodianized  suifaoes.  Shaip  deteotives 
have  photogiaphs  of  criminals  of  whom  tfat^ 
are  in  seajrch.  Foreign  police  agents  ^Mcolile 
i:qpon  the  expediency  of  having  theportssitBtf 
travellers  photograjdied  on  their  paaspoik 
People  are  photographed  on  their  ^dating^uds, 
or  have  tiny  albi^ipipigflH  portraits  ol  tkeoh 
selves  in  the  crowns  of  their  hats.  There  m 
photographs  so  minute  as  to  be  invisiMe,  sife 
under  the  microscope.  They  photoguph  i&- 
fants  and  dead  people.  I  was  in  Bedlaa  the 
other  day,  and  iiie  kind  physidaai  showed  bk 
an  album  full  of  photographs  of  the  mad  k&i. 
There  was  Case  XYI.,  raving  in  acute  mania, 
hair  erect,  eyes  starting,  muscles  distorted, 
mouth  convulsedfhands^sleiidMd^  limbs  thrown 
here  and  there ;  and,  lo  I  on  the  opposite  page 
was  Case  XYI.  again,  in  a  lucid  insterral,  <ta 
shaven,  prim,  demure,  with  an  kniproacittUe 
collar,  a  white  neckcloth,  and  a  faultlesslj 
buttoned  coat.  Coidd  <ttie  old  mad  doctois  ever 
have  dreamed  of  this,  among  the  phantasma  d 
chains,  manacles,  gags,  whips,  and  whirligig 
chairs,  among  whAob  thsy  kepi  the  MA&i 
people !  WiaX  aase  oud  terrible  an  astoimh- 
ment  photography  would  have  bean  to  them  in 
the  days  when  their  old  ca^  and  three-cocnend 
hats,  tiieir  powdeced  wigs,  and  golden-headed 
canes  were  new !  This  photography  seemaai 
obedient  slave,  and  has  never  claimed  any  fiezoe 
or  arrogant  mastery.  It  has  never  blown  aoj 
one  up,  or  rent  anybody  asunder,  or  maimed 
anybody ;  though  a  skilful  photographer  U& 
me  that  the  art  may  yet  exact  such  penaltias 
for  extreme  rashness  or  dense  stupidity,  p^ 
worst  harm  it  bas  wreaked  has  been  to  staifls 
few  manipulators'  finger-tips  a  Bttle.  It  ^ 
not  free  from  vice :  witness  those  semi-iibaU 
stereoscopes ;  but  it  ahhois  the  crimes  of  va- 
lence. Of  course  it  is  in  its  infancy.  SteuB. 
you  know,  is  in  its  in£uicy.  So  is  balloooiiV' 
So  is  cotton-spinning  madunery.  Cromptoa'^ 
mules  and  Hi^greave's  spinnix^  jennies  will » 
preserved  as  curiosities  an  museums  same  djf  • 
And  wo  go  maundenng  on  abaut  things  ItfiBg 
in  their  infEO&qy  in  this  old  old  wodd,  till  oor 
hair  falls  «ff  and  our  teeth  fall  oat,  and^> 
too,  «re  in  our  infancy,  and  Goody  Crottbow^ 
.comes  and  tucks  us  up,  and  gives  usa  spo^- 
M  of  that  J>a£^s  £Mxir  which  lasts  ua  tm 
Trumpet-time. 

Gutta-percha  is  in  immense  jseqneat  *^ 
walking-sticks  and  xiding-whips,  andf  ^  •  *^ 
is  strai^  how  Tary  soon  mfn^"^  beooD^ 
habituated  to  things  that  can  be  tamed  M 
wickediaBdcraaluse.  Within  evfatsenauBlv 

after  the  intjradnctioA  of  this  use&ljalH<«i^ 
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into  eivOized  life,  a  woman  was  tried  in  India 
for  the  murder  of  a  child  by  beating  it  to  death 
with  a  gatta-percha  whip.  She  had  found  out 
the  tough,  pliant  qualities  of  gutta-percha  in 
a  trice — ^the  Jezebel.  But  it  has  been  turned 
to  nobler  purposes,  and  married  to  substances 
as  marvellous.  See  yon  dandy  who,  among 
the  channs  at  his  watch-guard,  carries  what 
appears  to  be  a  little  cylinder  of  chocolate, 
with  tiny  pips  or  spangles  of  copper  at  the 
smrnnit  and  base.  That  is  a  tiny  toy  fragment 
of  the  Atlantic  cable- wire  incased  and  isolated 
by  gutta-percha.  Once,  twice,  the  great  at- 
tempt has  failed ;  but  it  will  be  renewed  again, 
and  must  eventually  succeed.  The  Atlantic 
cannot  suffer  the  puny  British  Channel,  tho 
Bed  Sea,  and  the  Mediterranean,  to  laugh  her 
to  scorn.  The  cable  must  be  laid ;  and  gutta- 
percha and  wire,  safely  submerged  beneath  the 
roaring  waves,  will  tremble  at  the  thoughts  of 


fungus  and  mildew  will  cover  them  with 
lightning  rapidity  if  the  greatest  vigilance  be 
not  displayed.  Witness  raHways,  photography, 
gutta-percha,  all  attacked  by  foul  parasitical 
plants  almost  so  soon  as  they  were  known. 
But  it  is  the  greatest  aigument  against  Finality 
that  few  things  stand  so  much  in  need  of  Re- 
forming as  Reform  itself.  When  there  is 
nothing  left  to  Reform  and  we  have  Perfection, 
not  in  sentimental  theory,  but  in  truthful  prac- 
tice, Conservatives  and  Radicals  may  shake 
hands,  for  the  Millennium  will  have  arrived, 
and  the  caps  that  were  old  shall  be  made  new 
again. 

~^^*^^^'— — 

Cleansing  the  Hands. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal. 

December  5th,  1859. 
Sib, — In  your  last  Number,  a  correspondent, 


men,  and  carry  from  world  to  world  the  tidings  "  J.  M.  8.  B.,"  suggests  a  method  for  removing 


of  the  greatest  marvel  that  has  been  accom- 
plished since  the  oldest  human  cap  was  new. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples,  but 
who  would  hare  the  patience  to  listen  to  them  ? 
Some  doctors  tell  us  that  we  change  our  cor- 
poreality once  in  every  seven  years,  and  that 
we  have  not  the  same  bones,  muscles,  sinews, 
that  we  had  then.     'Tia  as  certain  that  our 
lives  themselves  are  changed,  and  in  the  man- 
ner of  them  different  every  year,  as  that  the 
days  follow  and  do  not  resemble  one  another. 
**  Where  is  the  life  that  once  I  led?"  sings 
madcap  Petruchio  in  the  play.    Where,  indeed, 
are  the  lives  we  have  led  ?     We  can  live  them 
no  more ;  no,  not  one  iota,  one  moment,  one 
fractional  spark  of  their  time  again.    I  set 
little  store  by  Fashion  and  its  changes,  by  the 
sleeves  that  were  long  yesterday  having  given 
way  to  the  sleeves  that  were  short  thirty  years 
ago.     Once  the  *'  Lancers "  as  a  dance  was 
fashionable,  then  it  sank  into  desuetude,  then 
it  was  revived  again,  and  became  doubly  fash- 
ionable.     This  chopping  and  changing  and 
wheeling  about,  and  coming  back  again  to  the 
starting-point,  is  worthy  of  Fashion  :  fashion 
in  dress,  diet,  reading,  and  the  bowing  and 
scraping  customs  of  society.     But  tliis  paper 
would  have  been  written  in  vain  had  I  not  en- 
deavoured to  maintain  that  we  see,  every  year 
and  every  day,  new  Things,  that  are  bmlt  up 
on  the  ruins  of  the  effete  and  useless  past,  that 
suffer  opposition  for  a  time,  but  progress,  and 
wax  strong  in  the  land,  and  ultimately  obtain 
and  prevail.     Our  state  is  no  millennium. 
Heaven  in  its  justioe  knows ;  but  every  year 
sees  a  bad  old  Thing  disappear,  and  something 
new  and  smiling  in  its  place.     Not  that  the 
new  things  are  perfect.    Damp  and  unseaBoned 
as  in  their  yoatii  they  must  be,  the  weeds  and 


the  stains  of  nitrate  of  silver  from  the  hands. 
I  think  I  can  inform  him  of  a  better.  I  always 
keep  ready  a  small  vial  containing  a  very  strong 
solution  of  iodide  of  potash  (1  ako  abominate 
the  cyanide  as  much  as  he  does) ;  with  this  solu- 
tion I  moisten  the  spot,  and  while  it  is  still 
wet  I  apply  a  drop  or  two  of  glacial  acetic  acid, 
which  I  rub  in  vrith  one  finger.  The  stain  soon 
disappears.  He  will  find  this  a  far  pleasanter 
operation  than  pumicing  his  flesh. 

C.  P. 

2Vi«  Future  Science  of  Fhoiography, 

[From  the  American  Journal  of  Photography.] 

We  constantiy  progress  in  onr  knowledge  of 
photography ;  we  revise  our  experience  and  add 
new  facts.  Novelties  turn  up  fast  enough,  to 
keep  alive  onr  daily  interest,  and  maintain  onr 
resolution  for  rescttireh  more  profound  tomor- 
row. For  the  future  we  see  territory  unex- 
plored, and  inviting  adventurers  to  embark: 
a  hundred  paths  are  before  us ;  success  is  sure 
to  crown  the  work  of  courage  and  skill.  Does 
an  ambitious  novice  ask  for  a  hint  ?  The  exact 
and  complete  chemistry  of  gun-cott<m  is  to  be 
found  out.  ,  What  is  tiie  matter  which  preci- 
pitates on  exposing  an  old  bath  to  the  light  ? 
What  is  the  brown  piatter  which  appears  on 
sensitized  paper  kept  in  the  dark?  What  are 
the  exact  chemical  changes  of  the  toning  bath 
— of  the  fading  photograph  ? 

Photography  is  progressing,  and  the  maas  of 
facts  seems  bewildering,  till  we  sort  them  out, 
and  enclose  them  in  the  proper  bonds  of  scien- 
tific generalization.  Then  the  individual  fact 
seems  Ibtot,  with  all  the  labour  it  cost,  and  ^ 
the  &me  its  discoverer  anticipated.  It  is  the 
fiiat  step  which  coats,  in  seience  as  in  trade  or 
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love  ;  crowds  of  earnest  and  thoughtful  men  in 
many  generations  grope  about  in  the  obscurity, 
gathering  knowledge  piece  by  piece,  till  at  laist 
some  cunning  architect,  out  of  the  confusion  of 
what  appeared  to  some  eyes  only  rubbish,  con- 
structs a  new  science,  which  we  may  explain 
to  our  children  at  school.  Can  any  one  doubt 
that  wo  are  collecting  the  materials  of  a  great 
science?  In  a  hundred  years  there  will  be 
children  who  may  learn  in  a  day  what  we  com- 
prehend but  poorly  in  a  lifetime  of  study. 

REVIEW. 

Italian  Peasants,  A  "  Festa  "  Day.  Photo- 
graphed from  Life  at  Home.  By  Laxe  Pkice. 
London :  Fores  &  Co.,  Piccadilly. 

This  may  be  called  one  of  the  photographs  of 
the  season,  on  account  of  its  superior  execution 
and  great  truthfulness.  It  relates,  moreover, 
to  a  subject  now  so  much  engaging  public  at- 
tention— Italy,  unfortunate  Italy.  The  scene 
is  laid  in  one  of  the  outhouses  of  an  Italian 
homestead  in  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  or  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  and  represents  a  family 
or  neighbourly  meeting  on  an  Italian  holiday. 
The  whole  group  consists  of  ten  persons,  each 
characteristic  in  its  way.  To  the  right  lies  the 
main  point  of  interest — two  men  sitting  at  a 
table  and  playing  at  cards.  The  man  seen  in 
front  is  the  very  type  of  modem  Italian  intelli- 
gence, we  may  almost  say  devemeis.  His 
piercing  look  indicates  the  wish  of  guessing  the 
nature  of  the  cards  which  his  antagonist — an 
old,  rather  quiet-looking  man — ^has  in  his 
hands.  A  third,  equally  senile  person,  standing 
a  little  aside,  reviews^  as  it  were,  the  progress 
of  the  game.  A  bottle  of  wine,  of  the  usual 
Italian  shape,  indicates  the  good  humour  of 
those  present,  and  the  festival  occasion  of  the 
meeting.  As  photography  is  the  most  [only  ?] 
truthfid  of  depictors,  this  plate  may  be  taken 
as  an  epitome  of  the  present  state  of  the  Au- 
sonian  Peninsula.  The  faces  of  all  the  adults 
present,  except  the  children  (of  whom  we  shall 
speak  by  and  by),  exhibit  what  Grothe  caUs 
"out- worked"  (ausgearbeitete)  physiognomies. 
Besides,,  the  dress  of  the  men  is  so  v^ry  charac- 
teristic :  "  omnia  seeum  portans  " — the  sheep- 
skin paletoty  in  what  seems  to  be  summer; 
and  a  mantle  still  adding  to  the  burthen  of  the 
attire.  And  then,  mark,  the  modem  Italian 
peasant  has  not  yet  got  into  the  wearing  of 
either  boots  or  shoes — ^raw  skin  sandals,  tied 
with  leather  straps,  encompass  his  feet,  as  they 
did  those  of  the  Roman  rustic  I860  years 
ago. 

The  "  Hand  of  Cards  "  is  obviously  the  fac- 
totum of  a  Roman  holiday,  as,  besides  the  ihree 
persons  named^  another  old  man  sittuig  on  the 


brim  of  an  antique  fountain,  and  a  woman  witiii 
a  pitcher  of  water  on  her  head,  direct  their  eyes 
to  that  performance.  To  the  left  of  the  plate, 
a  rather  stout  female,  dressed  in  the  charac- 
teristic Roman  costume,  has  just  filled  ker 
pitcher,  and  is  about,  it  seems,  to  go  away. 
The  juvenile  portion  represented  in  this  "Festa 
di  Roma"  consists  of  three  individuals.  There 
is  a  boy  sitting  on  the  grass  at  the  foot  of  the 
antique  fountain — the  very  image  of  an  Italian 
boy,  as  we  are  used  to  see  them  even  here. 
He  is  a  rather  handsome  lad,  culiningly  smiling, 
which  bares  a  set  of  feline-shaped  teeth.  EL 
rather  contemptuous  smile  is  intended  for  an- 
other boy,  who  sits,  sulkily,  on  the  other 
side  of  tiie  scene,  obviously  disappointed  at 
something.  A  nice  little  girl,  to  whom  this 
Festa  seems  not  very  amusing,  sleeps  leaning 
on  her  mother  sitting  close  to  the  cani-players. 

There  is  a  certain  taciturn,  melancholy  cast 
extending  over  this  characteristic  plate;  it 
appears  as  if  no  smile,  no  hearty  laugh,  not 
even  a  thought  (!)  could  ever  issue  £rom  the 
number  of  people  here  congregated.  It  will 
be  characteristic  for  the  English  beholder  to 
observe,  that  not  a  trace  of  a  book  or  news- 
paper is  introduced  hero ;  it  must  be  altogether 
a  tristSf  monotonous,  silent  life,  different  bm 
that  time  when,  as  Byron  says,  "  Venice  was 
the  masque  of  Italy." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  a  plate  thus 
thought  and  conceived  is  perfect  in  respect  of 
its  execution ;  it  bears  the  strictest  examina- 
tion, and  improves  the  more  it  is  looked  at. 

Germany, — ^The  King  of  Bavaria  has  granted 
the  African  traveller  Dr.  Roscher,  from  luspnTj 
purse,  the  means  to  make  researches  in  the 
interior  of  that  part  of  the  world. — ^The  Cata- 
logue of  the  Library  of  Frederic  Schiller, 
written  in  his  own  hand,  and  compiising 
chiefly  memoirs,  will  be  printed,  as  a  memento 
of  the  centenary  of  his  birth. 

Paris,  SheUer  for  Promenades, — ^Among 
the  numerous  major  and  minor  improvement! 
now  carried  on  in  the  French  capital  are  tlie 
"  Nouveaux  Abris  an  Bolb  de  Boulogne."  Thej 
are  in  the  form  of  Turkish  kiosks — ^a  pyramidal 
roof  supported  by  wooden  pillars,  to  protect 
persons  frequenting  public  gardens  from  a  sad- 
den gush  of  rain. 


We  have  received  tiro  commmuoataons  from  Mr. 
C.  J.  Burnett,  which  are  in  type,  and  shall  appear  0 
our  next 

We  must  defer  several  replies  to  our  CoirespODdtt" 
until  the  next  Number. 


All  Communications  for  the  Journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Editor,  at  the  Publishers',  Messrs.  Tatlos 
and  Fbaxcib,  Bed  lion  Court,  Fleet  Street 
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The  Seventh  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Pho- 
tognphic  Society  was  opened,  by  the  inspection 
of  onr  an^st  Patron  the  Prince  Consort,  on 
Taesday.  On  Thnrsday  a  select  portion  of 
htonry  and  fashionable  London  was  received 
«t  a  private  view.  On  Friday  the  public  en- 
tered. The  apartments  were  crowded  with 
oompany,  and  the  walls  of  this  finest  old  pho- 
tographic haunt  were  covered  with  numerous 
and  excellent  specimens  of  the  art.  The  room 
bein^  somewhat  smaller  than  usual,  the  Council 
have  this  year  exercised  a  severe  revision  of 
the  work  sent  in.  The  consequence  is  visible 
in  the  absence  of  crude  and  unfinished  produo- 
tions.  A  certain  test  of  attainment  is  a  de- 
mand which  can  now  be  fdrly  made  on  the 
professional  or  non-professional  artist.  Many 
inferior  specimens  have  been  rejected ;  and 
kher^re,  even  if  it  be  true,  as  has  been  said, 
that  our  Exhibition  presents  no  starthng  fea** 
toes — no  one  curious  or  amnzing  work — ^we 
ire  not  aware  that  this  is  a  thing  to  be  deplored 
jy  the  genuine  photographer,  carrying  away 
^neral  observation  from  the  merits  of  careftd 
>ut  not  obtrusive  pictures.  We  think  the 
iommon  impression  of  able  judges  is,  that  this 
8  a  good  and  successful  Exhibition. 

In  past  years  it  has  been  customary  for  the 
(embers  and  the  friends  of  the  Photographic 
bdety  to  meet  at  a  Soir^  those  forming  the 
/ouncsls  of  the  different  Scientific  and  literaiy 
locietics  of  the  metropolis.  The  experience 
iffi>rded  by  the  private  view  of  Thursday  last, 
rhen  nearly  500  persons  were  admitted  in  the 
^resent  Exhibition  Room,  shows  that  it  must 
le  impossible  to  assemble  together  as  many  as 
b  has  hitherto  been  customary  to  do ;  it  is 
hereffore  proposed  that  two  9mr4es  should  take 
»iaee,  one  during  the  present  month,  and  a 
eeond  in  tile  month  of  Febnnry ;  and,  in  order 
hat  ibimess  and  importiality  may  be  exereised, 
lalf  of  the  Members  whose  names  come  into 
nMih  lefetOT  of  the  al]^bet  will  isosifve  a  ear4  of 

TOX>.  TI« 


admission  for  themselves  and  lady  or  gentleman 
to  accompany  them  on  each  occasion.  Tte 
Secretary  will  also  be  pleased  to  fbrnish,  in  any 
special  case,  an  extra  card  of  admission. 

The  print  whi^  was  promised  toaoeompany 
the  present  Number  being  the  kind  gift  dk^ 
Mr.  Jonbert,  it  is  thought  desirable  to  delay  the 
issue  of  it  until  the  following  nun^ber  of  the 
Journal.  Mr.  Joubert's  process,  which  he 
names  *' Phototype,"  is  truly  what  it  pro- 
fesses to  be.  It  appears  that  a  eertain  amount 
of  hght  is  absolutely  necessary  to  produce  good 
impressions ;  and  when  the  koge  number  re- 
quired (viz.  3000  impressioDs)  is  consideredy 
^ose  who  are  practiaers  of  the  photogiaphic 
art  will  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  its  aooom- 
plishment  at  this  period  of  the  year,  when,  with 
the  ordinary  silver  processes,  it  has  been  found 
very  troublesome  to  obtain  a  few  impressions 
per  diem. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  for  elec- 
tion of  OffieeiSi,  &c  w2l  take  place  on  Tuesday 
Febraaiy  7th;  and  after  the  Beport  of  the 
Council  is  read,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Committea 
on  Collodion  will  be  able  to  give  their  first 
Beport* 

TJie  Council  of  the  Photographic  Soct^if,  in 
proposing  to  print  in  the  Journal  abstracts  of 
papers  read  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings,  or  in 
giving  the  papers  at  lengthy  do  not  thereby 
adopt  the  views  or  opinions  of  the  authors. 

No  notice  can  he  teJeen  of  anomymsus  eommmm» 
eatians,  WkaUnr  is  uHMmded  for  xnserHon 
mint  he  oMtkeniiseded  by  the  name  and-ad^ 
drssr  of  t^  writer  ;  noi  necessarily  for  pmb^ 
Uoation,  hut  e»  a  gmsraniee  of  kk  good  faiUk, 

The  sameproviso  eaftends  to  eomnmnieaiions  to 
the  Editor. 
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Oeddtary  Geitebal  Meeting. 

Tuesday,  jAinjARY  3, 1860. 

RoGEE  Feihion,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  the 

Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Caithness,  J.  W. 
Rohinson,  Esq.,  and  T.  Carrick,  Esq.,  were 
duly  elected  Members  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Collie  exhibited  a  series  of  portraits 
taken  many  years  since  by  the  Calotype  pro- 
cess, and  which  are  referred  to  in  his  account 
in  the  present  Number  of  the  Journal. 

The  Chairman  reminded  the  Members  that 
this  was  the  night  for  the  nomination  and 
election  of  Auditors,  and  to  nominate  for  the 
Council  in  lieu  of  any  of  those  names  recom- 
mended by  the  present  Coimcil. 

Mr.  Bedford  seconded  the  Motion,  which 
was  duly  put  and  carried. 

Vernon  Heath,  Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  John 
Mayo  were  unanimously  elected  Auditors. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jou- 
bert  stating  his  inability  to  attend  the  Meeting, 
and  his  pleasure  in  sending  a  few  impressions 
of  the  intended  print  for  this  Journal,  and 
stating  also  that  the  light  lately  has  prevented 
his  proceeding  so  fast  as  he  had  expected. 

Tlie  Chairman  called  attention  to  one  of  the 
specimens. 

A  Member  asked  what  was  the  nature  of  the 
process,  and  what  it  was  called? 

The  Secretary  stated  that  it  was  from  an  un- 
touched photographic  negative,  that  it  was  in 
printers'  ink,  and  was  indestructible.  Mr.  Jou- 
bert  had  called  it  the  Phototype ;  ho  did  not 
intend  to  patent  it,  but  he  proposed  to  establish 
a  printing-office,  and  afterwards  to  give  the 
process  to  the  public. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  annual  business  at  the  next 
meeting,  if  there  shall  be  time,  the  Collodion 
Committee  intend  to  bring  forward  their  Report 
upon  the  wet  and  dry  processes. 

Mr.  Crace  thought  the  Council  wished  to 
obtain  the  names  of  those  gentlemen  who  have 
practised  the  different  processes  of  wet  and  dry 
collodion,  so  that  when  the  matter  comes  to  be 
discussed  they  may  be  prepared. 

The  Chairman  stated  tiiat  he  expected  to 
have  a  very  interesting  discussion  on  the  dry 
process  at  this  meeting,  and  called  upon  Mr. 
Heath  to  explain  the  features  of  improvement 
of  a  tent  he  exhibited  in  the  room. 

Messrs.  Murray  and  Heath  exhibited  a 
«  Smartt's  Photographic  Tent,"  for  the  purpose 


of  explaining  the  improvements  that  haTe  been 
made  in  it. 

Mr.  Heath  said, — ^This  tent  is  now  so  well 
known  and  so  extensively  used  that  it  is  not 
necessary  that  I  should  occupy  the  time  of  the 
Meeting  by  explaining  the  principle  of  its  con- 
struction. 

My  object  is  this : — ^The  experience  that  has 
been  gained  by  the  manufacture  of  a  laige 
number  of  these  t«nts  has  originated  sevenl 
minor  improvements,  alterations,  and'  addi- 
tions. These,  with  your  permission,  I  will 
now  explain : — 

1st.  As  to  the  table  (for  the  framework  of 
the  tent  remains  much  as  at  first  designed), 
originally  two  grooved  pieces  were  used,  which, 
being  fitted  on  to  the  ends  of  the  table,  ren- 
dered it  rigid ;  the  operation  of  doing  this  was, 
however,  found  to  be  rather  troublesome,  espe- 
cially if  the  table  had  been  packed  up  when 
wet  by  use.  The  two  pieces  I  hold  in  my 
hand  were  substituted  for  the  grooved  end- 
pieces,  and  by  this  change  the  table  i&  m 
merely  increased  in  strength,  but  is  much  mm 
quickly  and  easily  put  up. 

Further,  in  the  old  form  of  table,  a  hole  was 
cut  of  sufficient  size  for  the  insertion  of  an  in- 
dia-rubber-cloth sink ;  this,  while  it  weakened 
the  table,  made  it  difficult  to  use  a  developing 
stand.  This  leads  me  to  tho  second  point, 
viz.  the  new  developing  tray,  an  arrangement 
which  I  venture  to  say  is  worthy  tho  attention 
and  examination  of  photographers  on  account 
of  its  efficiency  and  portability.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  it  is  made  of  india-rubber  cloth. 
has  two  of  its  sides  fixed  and  rigid,  and  its^two 
ends  moveable ;  thus  it  folds  up  into  a  s^ 
but  littie  larger  than  one  of  its  sides. 

I  will  now  fix  the  table  in  its  place  on  the 
frame  of  the  tent,  and  will  merely  remark  that 
'.  nothing  can  be  desired  firmer  and  more  rigid 
•  than  the  whole  arrangement  has  now  become. 
My  third  point  is  tie  economy  of  the  work- 
I  ing  space  of  the  table.     A  portion  of  it  is.  ot 
I  course,  occupied  by  the  tray  I  have  just  de- 
I  scribed.     The  nitrate  bath — ^which  is  one  of 
our  new  glass  baths  with  glass  air-tight  top- 
is suspended  from  the  front  of  the  table,  and 
rests  upon  a  portion  of  the  framework  of  ^ 
tent :  by  this  means  the  space  it  would  occupy 
if  placed  on  the  table  is  reserved. 

A  contrivance  was  then  devised  for  disposing 
of  the  plate-sHde  of  the  camera,  in  cider  to 
gain  the  space  it  required  if  placed  on  the 
table.  This  contrivance  is  simple  and  eiFedave, 
and  can  be  used  for  various  sizes,  for  which  it 
provides  a  safe  and  convenient  place,  both  be- 
fore and  after  the  exposure  in  tiie  camera. 

The  disposal,  as  thus  explained,  of  the  bath 
and  plate-holder  leaves  ample  space  m  the 
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table  for  manipolatiiig  the  largest-sized  plates. 
The  collodion  -  pourer,  the  developing  plate- 
holder,  the  developing  caps,  and  the  water- 
bottle  (the  latter  is  suspended  over  the  tray, 
as  now  placed),  have  all  special  points  in  con- 
struction ;  these  I  will  not  take  up  your  time 
by  explaining,  as  they  will  be  best  understood 
by  examination. 

Nor  need  I  describe  the  cover  of  the  tent,  as 
it  will  easily  be  imagined  how  this  is  put  over 
the  framework,  and  how  the  operator  can  close 
himself  within  it.  I  may,  however,  say  that 
it  is  provided  with  a  ventiktor,  yellow  window, 
pockets  for  cloths,  and  an  entrance  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  being  light-tight,  like  a  double 
curtain. 

This,  then,  is  Smartt's  Tent  in  its  present 
state;  and  I  may  remark  that,  having  had  con- 
dderable  experience  in  its  use,  I  consider  it 
very  successfol;  indeed  I  believe  it  merely 
just  to  say  that  Mr.  Smartt  has  the  honour  of 
having  designed  the  most  useful  and  effective 
tent  yet  made.  This  is  so  constantly  confirmed 
by  the  letters  of  those  who  have  them  in  use, 
that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  its  merits  in 
the  terms  I  have. 

I  will  ask,  in  conclusion,  permission  to  men- 
tion a  circumstance  which,  on  the  one  hand,  is 
confirmatory  of  the  merits  of  the  tent,  and,  on 
the  other,  is  personally  very  grati^'ing  to 
myself :— Messrs.  Negretti  and  Zambra  some 
months  ago  sent  out,  with  thoir  photographer, 
one  of  these  tents  to  China  and  Japan ;  and 
only  last  night  (this  gentleman  desiring  to 
extend  his  operations)  they  sent  off  a  second 
one.  Now  I  argue  that  this,  coming  as  it 
does  from  a  house  manufacturing  so  exten- 
sively their  own  apparatus  and  contrivances,  is 
as  lugh  testimony  in  its  favour  as  can  be 
desired. 

The  Chairman  thanked  Mr.  Heath  for  lus 
kind  explanation,  and  called  upon  Mr.  Hard- 
wich  to  read  a  paper. 

Mr.  Habdwich  then  read  the  following : 

On  Collodion  for  the  Dry  Processes. 

In  the  first  attempts  to  prepare  a  collodion  suit- 
able for  dry  processes,  it  was  found  that  there 
were  advantages  iu  making  use  of  materials  like 
rotten  cambric,  shreds  of  filtering  paper,  old 
lint,  and  other  like  substances  in  which  the 
cellulose  has  undergone  partial  disintegration 
by  the  action  of  chlorine,  caustic  alkalies,  &c. ; 
a  pappy  and  broken-up  structure  of  collodion 
heing  more  easily  obtainable  in  that  way  than 
by  working  with  the  fine  cotton  wool  as  it 
exists  in  the  raw  material.  Nothing,  however, 
^^  be  said  in  the  present  paper  on  the  use  of 
these  bodies,  since  it  is  now  well  established 
that  both  uniformity  of  product  and  stability 


of  collodion  are,  to  a  great  extent,  sacrificed 
by  their  employment ;  and  frirther,  that  the 
fibre  of  linen,  being  chemically  different  from 
that  of  cotton,  does  not  yield  a  similar  quality 
of  collodion.  All  must  be  done,  therefore,  • 
with  the  best  cotton  wool,  and  we  must  look 
to  the  nitro-sulphuric  acid  for  bringing  about 
the  physical  and  chemical  modifications  which 
are  required. 

The  first  experiment  which  gave  me  a  dear 
idea  of  the  rationale  of  producing  collodion 
suitable  for  dry  processes  was  made  at  the 
time  when  so  much  was  said  of  Gaine's  pro- 
cess for  making  vegetable  parchment.  It  oc- 
curred to  me  to  try  how  this  modified  cellulose 
would  succeed  in  the  preparation  pf  pyroxyline, 
and  I  therefore  cut  a  piece  of  paper  into  several 
slips,  and  fioated  them  upon  the  diluted  oil  of 
vitriol  for  varying  periods  of  time — five,  ten, 
fifteen,  twenty,  forty  seconds,  and  so  fortiiy 
afterwards  washing  with  water,  and  drying 
each  piece  perfectly.  The  shrinking  and  tough- 
ness of  the  paper  appeared  to  increase  with  the 
time  on  the  acid,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  pieces 
last  removed,  there  was  a  peculiar  jelly-like 
feeling  whilst  they  remained  in  the  washing- 
water,  as  if  a  chemical  change  had  commenced* 
Now  these  pieces  of  parchmentized  paper,  on 
being  subsequently  dipped  m  nitro-sulphuric 
acid  at  130°,  all  yielded  pjroxyline  soluble  in 
ether  and  alcohol :  but  there  was  a  marked  di^ 
ference  in  the  quality  of  the  collodions  so  made  ; 
for  whilst  the  earlier  samples  gave  a  fine  and 
tough  film,  the  later  ones — those  left  longest 
on  the  sulphuric  acid — ^produced  a  collodion 
which  is  known  as  pou/e^er^,  rubbing  up  under 
the  finger  like  soft  soap,  and  adhering  very 
tenaciously  to  the  glass.  The  inference  was, 
that  the  parchment  collodion  resulted  from  the 
first  or  action  proper  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  and 
that  the  powdery  pyroxyline  was  due  to  a  subse- 
quent or  disintegrating  effect  of  the  same  add, 
which  perhaps  might  be  a  partial  change  into 
dextrine.  At  the  time,  it  seemed  to  me  logical 
to  draw  the  above  conclusion,  but  facts  have 
since  come  to  light  which  show  that  it  is  not 
entirely  correct. 

When  it  became  evident  that  the  sulphuric 
acid  exerted  a  modifying  action  in  the  manu- 
facture of  pyroxyline,  the  next  question  was, 
whether  a  mixture  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  nitric 
acid  could  be  made  in  suchproportions  as  topro- 
duce  at  once  the  full  effect,  and  so  to  yield  a 
product  corresponding  to  that  which  is  obtained 
when  the  fibre  is  first  parchmentized  and  after* 
wards  made  into  a  substitution-compoimd  by 
nitric  acid.  If  this  were  possible,  the  action  at 
the  sulphuric  acid  must  precede  that  of  the  nitric 
acid,  because,  although  it  is  easy  to  make  the 
vegetable  parchment  into  pyroxyline,  yet  pyr-« 
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-oaflioBf  onoe  farmed^  oaimot  afterwards  be 
iAy^fwi  in  pBoperties  b j  immeisioii  in  diluted 
otLof  vitziel,  but  is  proteeted  and  remains  in 
tin  add  without  shrinking.  Therefore,  in 
odar  ta  give  the  prepcmderance  to  the  sul- 
pfaoaic  Bi^,  we  make  the  bulk  of  that  acid 
zdaithrQl J  greater,  and  in  this  way  the  parch- 
ment quality  of  collodion  may  be  obtained. 

Q^  however,  the  theory  above  propounded 
WBBiB  eorrect,  that  the  action  of  the  oil  of 
li^aL  has  two  stages,  a  condensing  and  a  dis- 
iotegiating.  stage,  it  ought  to  be  quite  possible 
to  prepare  the  porous  or  soapy  pyroxyline  in 
liiftHianfi  add  mixture  which  is  &und  to  answer 
foBT  the  parchment  pyroxyline,  and  especially 
sune  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  increase  the 
fletion  of  the  acids  hif  raidng  the  temperature. 
Ibpenments,  however,  afikerwards  proved  that 
this,  miztuse  of  three  measures  of  ^  of  vitriol 
tDi  one  of  nitric  acid  was  not  the  best  for  pre- 
paring the  most  powdery  kind  of  film,  and 
that  no  increase  in  temperature  or  alteration 

te  proportion  of  water  sufficed  to  give  the 
result.  Nothing  remained  therefore 
tat.  to^  consider  the  theory  a&esh,  and,  on  doing 
em  liiB  weak  point  soon  came  to  light,  viz.  that 
L  had  overlooked  an  effect  of  the  nitric  add, 
not  hitherto  desciibed,  and  that,  to  produce  the 
pabemlent  state  of  film  in  perfection  in  one 
mmaatwrey  the  nitiic  acid  ought  to  be  in  excess 
ormr  ihe  sulphuric  It  appeared,  however,  that 
i3ie  most  complete  disintegration  resulted  when 
theiiitiic  add  was  brou^t  to  bearupon  a  mate- 
mi  which  had  previously  been  acted  on  to  the 
ibU  extent  by  oil  of  vitriol ;  and  this  explains 
why,  in  the  experiments  with  the  strips  of 
ppcbmimt  paper,  the  latter  samples  of  collodion 
wwre  so  entirely  porous,  viz.  those  produced  from 
fine  material  which  was  at  the  verge  of  trans- 
ition into  dextrine  before  it  entered  the  nitric 
aoid. 

Having  perfected  the  theory,  it  now  cor- 
tti^mids  with  the  experimental  results,  and 
afttber  quality  of  collocHon  becomes  obtainable 
at-will ;  fbr  if  in  a  mixture  of  three  measures 
of  oil  of  vitriol,  one  of  pure  nitric  add  of  1*45, 
and  rather  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  part 
ef  water,  there  be  immersed  cotton,  at  150^  F., 
dm  fine  transparent,  tou^  material  containing 
•oninimum  quantity  of  the  peroxide  of  nitrogen 
ir  prepared ;  to  convert  Avhich  into  the  powdery 
TODxyline  we  have  only  to  dry  it,  and  dip  it 
flnraa  instant  in  a  mixture  of  the  same  adds, 
Bsatsi  150'',  but  with  the  proportions  reversed, 
vis.  three  measures  of  nitric  add  to  one  of 
anlpihuric,  in  place  of  three  of  sulphurie  to 
ODB  of  nitric,  tile  water  in  the  foimula  being 
omitted. 

In  fluB  pKoee88,aver3r8hart  immersion  of  a£9w 
aeoonds  suffices,  and  there  is  not  much  loss  from 


solution;  the  pyroxyline  does  not  grfatiniift  in 
.  the  hot  nitric  add,  and  can  afterwards  be  easily 
washed  in  water,  but  it  loaea  nearly  allibi  teiuh 
city,  and  flies  about  in  dust  when  it  is  driei 
and  rubbed  by  the  finger.  Ita  propertiea  tui- 
drargo  an  important  diangpe  as  regEffds  the  a4:t3aD 
of  solvents,  for,  whereas  it  was  b^ore  unacted 
upon  by  absolute  alcohol  in  the  cold,,  it  now 
liquefies  into  a  gununy  mass  on  treatment  with 
this  liquid.  In  collodion  the  properties  SSa 
widely  frx>m  those  of  the  pardunent  pyroxy- 
line, the  latter  setting  firmly  and  quickly  Tipm 
the  glass,  but  the  former  b^ng  nearly  deficknl 
in  power  of  setting ;  so  that,  if  the  proportiani 
of  the  ether  and  alcohol  remain)thc  same^when 
you  allow  five  seoeads  in  the  one  case  belnre 
dipping  the  coated  plate  in  the  bath,  aixtj 
seconds  would  be  required  in  the  other.  Tbe 
parchment  pyroxyline  foima  a  somewhat  opa- 
lescent film  on  dipping  in  the  bath  if  the  collo- 
dion be  only  moderately  iodized,  but  the  pow- 
dery pyroxyline  produces  a  dense  and  "creamy 
film  under  the  same  carcnmstancea.  If  th£Bfr 
films  be  washed  with  water  and  dried,  tbfi 
former  has  a  varnished  appearance  and  nia§r^ 
rubbed  with  the  finger  without  injury,  but  tbe 
latter  is  lustreless,  and  seems  to  exhibit  tiie 
iodide  upon,  the  suiface  rather  than  in  the  sab- 
stance  of  the  film.  When  the  sensrdve  plates 
are  washed  with  water,  and  reared  up  on  blot- 
ting-paper to  drain,  the  pardiment  coUodimi 
soon  assumes  a  condition  in  which  it  is  not 
easily  wetted,  but  the  pulverulent  film  remams 
without  much  change,  and  a  solution  of  albu- 
men or  a  developing  fluid  flows  quite  up  to  the 
edge,  without  reodving  any  chedk. 

Although  the  effect  produced  upon  the  pjfr- 
oxyline  by  the  second  treatment  with  hot 
nitric  acid  is  so  remarkable,  we  cannot  suppose 
that  any  fresh  peroxide  of  nitrogen  is  imparted 
tothe  fibre;  three  measures  of  nitric  addof  1*45, 
when  mixed  with  one  measure  of  oil  of  vitzifl^ 
produce  a  weaker  nitro-sulphuric  add  thaa  is 
usually  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  pjr» 
oxyline,  as  may  be  proved  by  the  iramendon 
of  cotton  wool.  The  wool  is  rendered  solnhk 
at  a  temperature  of  150^,  but  the  film  becoma 
cloudy  on  drying,  and  the  pyroxyline  itsdf 
bums  in  the  manner  of  Ihe  compound  mads  is 
weak  adds.  It  dissolves  also  in  hot  gladfll 
acetic  add,  a  property  which  Mr.  Hadow 
mentions  as  peeuliar  to  the  weakest  of  the  two 
substitution -oompounds  available  for  photo- 
graphy. This  pyroxyHne,  which  is  made  is 
one  add  only,  does  not,  however,  oonesptmd 
exactly  to  the  otilier,  prepared,  as  before  etA 
in  two  different  mixtures,  although  the  state  of 
dilution  of  the  nitrio  add  in  the  two  mixbM 
ia  neariy  the  same ;  £or  not  only  is  that  wliiA 
has  been  acted  upon  by  the  oil  of  vitriol  io 
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addition  to  the  nitric  add  more  broken  np,  but 
it  jnldB  aj^veiy  limpid,  atraotoielen  collodion, 
^fdiidi  adheares  finnly  to  the  g^ass. 

We  now  pass  on  to  examine  the  action  of 
liuBe  ooUodions  in  the  diy  prooesaes,  taking  in 
pcefisxence  thoee  of  Tanpenot  and  Fothergill ; 
and  I  may  mention  that  the  majority  of  my 
escperimentB  hare  been  made  with  the  Fother- 
gill pioceae,  inasmuch  as  the  plates  are  readily 
pnpured,  and  show  rery  characteristic  dxffer- 
eOLces  in  development.    It  was  stated  by  Dr. 
Norris,  in  his  early  papers  on  the  dry  process, 
tiiat  a  powdery  structare  of  collodion  allowed 
a  ready  penetration  by  liquids,  and  so  fayoured 
qmek  developmant.    This  mi^  be  true  to  a  cer- 
'tain  extent ;  but,  in  my  own  experience,  I  have 
foond  that  energy  of  development  depends 
amh  upon  other  causes  independent  of  phy- 
sical structure.  On  comparing  the  homy  parch- 
ment collodion  with  that  in  which  the  film  is 
made  porous  in  the  mode  previously  described, 
it  is  evident  that  both  yield  feeble  images  when 
jfL€fwlj  iodized,  but  that  the  powde^  coUo- 
dion  does  so  especially:  not  IJiat  this  image 
dovelopes  more  slowly  than  the  other — on  the 
omitrary,  it  comes  out  rather  rapidly — ^but  it 
has  a  peculiar  grey  tone,  such  as  would  bo 
produced  by  nitric  acid  in  the  bath.     This 
metallic  aspect  of  the  image  depends  upon 
the  pyroxyline,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
imperfect  washing  or  impurities  in  any  form, 
which  should   be  carefully  guarded  against 
in  an  investigation  like  the  present.     The 
weaker  the  add,  and  the  more  powdery  the 
film  in  consequence,  the  worse  the  defect ;  and, 
in  reflecting  on  the  cause,  I  was  led  at  length 
to  attribute  it  in  part  to  the  peculiar  manner 
in  which  the  iodide  is  precipitated  in  a  film  of 
this  structure,  for  on  one  occasion  the  whole 
picture  dissolved  off  into  the  fixing  bath,  leav- 
ing the  collodion  intact  upon  the  glass,  thus 
rendering  it  evident  that  the  iodide  of  silver 
was  not  imprisoned  by  the  p3rroxyliae  in  the 
usual  manner,  but  simply  rested  upon  its  sur- 
fMe.    To  overcome  this,  the  same  pyroxyline 
was  dissolved  in  a  mixture  consisting  piind- 
pa&y  of  ether,  with  only  a  small  quantity  of 
alcohol  in  the  absolute  state,  and  iodized  with 
the  cadmium  compounds  in  preference  to  those 
of  the  alkalies.    By  i^is  proceeding  a  more 
Bontoctile  film  was  obtained,  which  bore  rub- 
tnng  without  losing  its  iodide,  and  on  trial  it 
^vas  found  tiiat  the  intensity  of  the  image  was 
decadedly  increased,  a  brown  tone  having  taken 
tiie  place  of  the  grey. 

Afl  the  question  of  colour  and  intensity  of 
imge  is  of  importance,  I  shall  not  leave  it 
iriflmt  making  a  few  more  remarks.  Why 
^mld  the  fact  of  the  iodide  of  silver  vesting 
merely  i^n  the  suiface4if  the  fifan  in  the 


of  the  powdery  collodion  be  calculated  to  lessen 
the  density  ?  Probably  because  the  pynxsy- 
line  made  in  the  way  which  I  recommend  is 
not  altogether  inert  to  the  salts  of  silver,  imt 
has  somewhat  of  that  action  which  we  find 
possessed  by  albumen  and  many  other  organic 
bodies,  of  increasing  the  intensity  of  the  deve- 
loped image.  This  position  I  am  quite  able 
to  maJntani ;  and  if  we  allow  it  to  be  true,  it 
suggests  the  importance  of  having  the  iodide 
in  the  film  as  well  as  upon  the  sinrfiEuse. 

We  now  pass  on  to  consider  the  efBdct  ^ 
keeping  the  collodion  for  a  time  in  the  iodised 
state  before  using  it;  and  I  may  mention, 
that  in  the  experiments  a  portion  of  hromide 
was  associated  with  the  iodide,  not  onfy 
because  it  has  a  more  decided  action  in 
carrying  down  organic  matter  and  fixing  it 
upon  tibe  film,  but  also  because  the  use  of 
bromide  in  the  dry  processes  does  not  retard 
the  development  or  make  the  image  metalHe, 
as  it  does  in  the  wet.  The  bromide  and  iodide 
of  ammonium  and  cadmium  in  the  proportunds 
used  for  positive  collodion  form  a  mixture  very 
proper  for  the  purpose. 

The  homy  collodion  newly  iodized  is  ex- 
tremely sensitive  in  Fothei^^'s  process,  but 
the  image  developes  somewhat  feebly,  and  with 
a  long-focus  lens  in  a  subdued  light  there  wouM 
be  a  want  of  contrast.  This  condition  of  ooDo- 
dion  does  not  allow  of  too  much  washing  befine 
the  albumen  is  laid  on ;  otherwise  the  above- 
mentioned  defects  increase  and  the  develop- 
ment becomes  difficult  to  manage.  Old  iodi2ed 
collodion  differs  in  this  respect  &om  new :  there 
is  more  decision  and  contrast  in  the  picture ; 
and,  supposing  the  preparation  to  be  in  a  certain 
state,  Uie  plate  may  be  washed  rather  freely 
with  water  previous  to  the  application  of  the 
albumen,  without  interfering  much  with  the 
intensity.  This,  therefore,  is  the  poiat  to  whidi 
my  attention  was  directed. 

Whatever  be  the  exact  nature  of  Use 
change  which  takes  place  in  collodion  after 
iodizing  with  the  alkaHne  iodides,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  in  its  essential  features  it  consistB 
in  the  pyroxyline  displacing  a  portion  of  the 
base,  and  in  some  manner  neutralizing  it.  "We 
therefore  strive  to  imitate  this  change  %y 
adding  a  portion  of  free  alkali  to  the  coUodion ; 
and,  as  fiir'as  my  own  observations  extend,  Ifae 
effect  of  all  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  carbonatttBi 
is  nearly  the  same,  photographically  speakiii§. 
If  there  be  a  difference,  it  is  rather  in  pomt  it 
time  and  in  nudity  of  action  than  in 
moro  essential  particular. 

Taking  a  sample  of  the  homy  collodion 
as  befioore  described,  I  add  to  each  six  dradmia 
two  draofams  of  absolute  alcohol  in  wMdi  luB 
been  disBolved  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  .imfs 
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potaah  free  from  carbonate.  The  Hquid  im- 
mediately becomes  ropy,  and,  with  a  lees  pro- 
portion of  alcohol,  semi-gelatinous.  In  a  very 
short  time,  however,  the  ropiness  goes  off,  and 
the  collodion  is  then  rather  more  limpid  than 
previously  to  the  use  of  the  potash.  At  this 
stage,  a  few  drops  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ni- 
trate of  silver,  added  to  a  small  portion  of  the 
collodion  in  a  test-tube,  produce  a  white  turbi- 
dity. If  the  cloudiness  ^puld  be  white  at  first 
but  afterwards  assume  an  olive-brown  tint,  a 
portion  of  the  potash  still  remains  in  the  coUo- 
didn  in  a  free  state.  Perhaps  tho  safer  plan  will 
be  to  allow  the  action  to  continue  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  after  which  the  precipitate  produced 
with  nitrate  of  silver  will  be  quite  white,  and 
it  then  remains  only  to  dissolve  in  each  ounce 
five  grains  of  iodide  of  cadmium  and  one  grain 
of  bromide  of  ammonium.  If  these  propor- 
tions should  produce  a  blue  film,  to  which 
there  is  always  a  tendency  in  collodion  having 
undergone  decomposition,  they  may  be  in- 
creased. 

The  photographic  properties  of  coUodion 
modified  in  this  way  are  very  remarkable,  and, 
on  making  trial  of  it  in  the  dry  processes,  we 
see  at  once  that  an  important  change  has  been 
produced.  The  tendency  to  active  develop- 
ment is  so  strong  in  Fothei^gill's  process,  that  it 
matters  very  little  in  this  respect  how  far  the 
washing  is  carried  before  putting  on  the  albu- 
men ;  for,  even  if  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  be 
fiilly  removed  by  copious  treatment  with  dis- 
tilled water,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
.a  dense  picture.  In  the  oxymel  process,  the 
plates  developc  'with  a  bloom  and  ruby-red 
colour  like  wet  collodion,  and  are  in  danger  of 
running  into  red  solarization.  I  notice  also  a 
clearness  and  brilliancy  in  the  image,  such  as 
usually  accompanies  a  state  of  film  giving  in- 
tense development ;  the  action  of  tho  reducing 
agent  seems  so  strongly  determined  towards 
those  parts  of  the  film  which  have  been  touched 
by  light  that  it  expends  itself,  and  hence  the 
shadows  are  preserved  in  a  state  of  transparency. 

There  is  one  objection  to  the  use  of  alkali  in 
the  manner  now  advised,  viz.  that  the  collo- 
dion is  rendered  vei^  tender.  The  state  pro- 
duced cannot  properly  be  cxiiledipowdery\  a  more 
correct  term  would  be  rotten.  If  ammonium 
compounds  are  afterwards  used  in  iodizing,  the 
film,  already  weakened  as  far  as  it  will  bear, 
sometimes  gives  way,  whilst,  if  cadmium  salts 
-are  substituted,  the  adhesion  to  the  glass  is 
lessened  and  the  collodion  wrinkles  diuing 
development.  This  tendency  may  be  overcome 
by  applying  a  preliminary  coating  to  the  glass, 
after  which  the  working  of  the  collodion  is 
everything  that  could  be  desired;  Those  who 
are  conversant  with  the  peculiarities  of  the 


different  kinds  of  coUodion  employed  in  the 
wet  process  will  readily  understand  that  th« 
state  of  film  now  under  discuadon  sometamee 
fjBdls  in  rendering  the  half-tones,  and  tkt 
a  hard  quality  of  picture  may  be  produced, 
unless  the  proper  conditions  are  understood. 

Before  passiog  on  to  consider  further  tk 
chemical  nature  of  the  changes  which  take 
place  by  the  action  of  alkalies  on  collodion,  it 
may  be  well  to  observe  how  cautious  ve 
should  be  in  recommending  any  new  step 
in  photography  without  stating  all  the  con- 
ditions. The  addition  of  potash,  for  instaoce, 
is  a  most  hazardous  proceeding,  and  one  which 
may  bring  disappointment.  The  mode  of 
preparing  the  pyroxyline  must  be  taken  into 
accoimt,  since  some  kinds  are  much  tougher 
than  others,  and  will  resist  a  larger  quantity 
of  alkali  without  becoming  limpid.  This  I 
show  by  taking  three  kinds  of  coUodion-Hi, 
from  parchment  pyroxyline;  6,  fr'om  cotton 
wool  immersed  in  h6t  and  weak  nitric  add, 
with  minimum  of  sulphuric  acid ;  c,  from  pyr- 
oxyline made  out  of  calico.  On  adding  & 
similar  quantity  of  alcoholic  solution  of  potash 
to  each,  the  first  becomes  glairy  and  subse- 
quently liquefies  to  the  proper  consistence, 
turning  at  the  same  time  sHghtly  yellow.  The 
second  remains  colourless,  and  precipitates  a 
thick  white  substance,  above  which  floats  i 
limpid  liquid  almost  free  from  dissolved  pyr- 
oxyline. The  third  behaves  differently  from 
either,  being  liquid  from  the  first,  and  not 
passing  through  the  ropy  stage. 

The  action  of  potash  upon  pyroxyline  is  de- 
cidedly complex,  and,  although  Mr.  Hadow  has 
intei-preted  it  under  certain  conditions,  it  does 
not  appear  to  me  that  the  reactionji  are  the 
same  when  the  alkali  is  employed  in  a  minute 
quantity  and  at  a  low  temperature,  as  I  advise. 
One  thing,  however,  is  clear,  that,  under  all 
circumstances,  nitrite  of  the  base  in  formed; 
and  indeed  I  have  seen  definite  crystals  of  m- 
trite  of  potash  in  residues  of  iodized  collo- 
dion after  fourteen  months'  keeping. 

An  alkaline  nitrite,  such  as  that  of  pota^ 
or  soda,  precipitates  a  white  compound  with 
nitrate  of  silver;  and  this  substance  is  only 
sparingly  soluble  in  water.  Therefore,  if  ^ 
suppose  a  collodion  to  contain  nitrite  in  addi- 
tion to  iodide,  the  film,  after  removal  from  the 
bath,  may  be  expected  to  bear  a  very  ]Bif 
amount  of  washing  without  entirely  losing  ite 
soluble  silver  salt.  The  effect  of  nitrite  in  U*e 
wet  process  is  to  accelerate  development,  ana 
to  increase  the  contrast  between  the  extreme 
tints.  I  find  that  it  acts  in  the  same  mann^ 
in  the  dry  process ;  and  hence  it  may  prove  d 
service  in  some  cases. 

Collodion  containing  nitrite  even  to  satort- 
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tion  docs  not  produce  tho  same  decision  of 
imago  a»  that  to  whidi  potaah  has  been  added. 
This  I  attribute  in  part  to  the  fact  of  organic 
decomponticn  of  the  pyroxyline  being  pro- 
duced by  the  potash,  which  renders  it  more 
difficult  to  wash  out  all  the  soluble  silver  salt. 
The  subject  is  a  difficult  one,  and  needs  more 
investigation,  but  I  will  mention  a  few  fieuits 
which  bear  upon  it.    There  are  organic  sub- 
stances which  produce  no  precipitate  in  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  yet  can  be  shown 
to  combine  with  it  in  a  loose  and  iU-defined 
way.    One  of  these  bodies  is  geliUine,  as  the 
Committee  who  reported  on  the  subject  at  the 
late  meeting  of  the  British  Association  have 
shown.    If  a  sheet  of  gelatine  be  dipped  in  a 
nitrate  bath,  no  subsequent  washing  will  alto- 
gether cleanse  it  from  the  nitrate  of  silver ;  on 
the  other  hand,  gelatine  will  withdraw  nitrate 
of  silver  from  its  aqueous  solution  and  appro- 
priate it  to  itself.     The  substance  produced 
may  be  termed  •*  gelatine-nitrate  of  silver," 
and  one  of  its  properties  is,  that  it  has  the  cha- 
racteristic bitter  metallic  taste,  but  gives  no 
precipitate  with  a  minute  quantity  of  chloride 
of  sodium.      I  find  aLso  that  powdered  gum 
arahicy  on  being  digested  in  alcoholic  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  retains  some  of  the  nitrate 
most  obstinately ;  for  if  the  gum  be  dissolved 
in  water  (after  repeated  boiling  with  fresh  por- 
tions of  spirit  tmtil  nothing  more  can  be  ex- 
tracted), the  solution  has  a  strong  bitter  taste, 
and  remains  dear  for  a  time  on  the  addition  of 
chloride  of  sodium.    A  third  experiment  was 
conducted  as  follows : — Pyroxyline  of  that  kind 
which  has  been  fully  acted  on  by  the  sulphuric 
add  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  which 
the  experience  of  photographers  shows  to  give 
an  unusually  intense  image  in  the  negative, 
was  soaked  for  one  hour  in  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver,  in  the  dark ;  it  was 
then  washed  very  carefully  in  about  twenty 
changes  of  distilled  water,  the  washing  being 
continued  long  after  all  traces  of  free  nitrate  of 
silver  had  disappeared ;  nevertheless,  this  pyr- 
oxyline, on  being  dissolved  in  ether  and  alcohol, 
gave  a  brown  turi>idity  with  hydrosulphate  of 
ammonia,  and  on  being  treated  with  salt  re- 
mained nearly  dear  ,at  first,  but  afterwards 
became  slowly  opalescent*.    It  must  be  con- 

*  A  pure  tolation  of  nitrate  of  silver  throws  down  a 
precipitate  immediatoly  with  chloride  of  sodium ;  bat 
when  these  organic  substances  are  present,  either  no 
j>recipitation  whatever  oooors,  or  toe  liquid  remains 
clear  for  a  time  and  afterwards  becomes  gradually  opa- 
lescent. In  the  same  manner,  coUodion  prepared  from 
that  kind  of  pjroiyline  of  whkh  we  have  been  speaking 
may  contain  a  weif^iabie  qnantily  of  chloride  of  cad- 
mium, and  yet  on  dipping  in  the  bath  no  predpitato 
may  be  produced,  the  film  remaining  dear  and  trans- 
'psonent. 


fcsscd  that  the  above  experiments  are,  ^wilh . 
the  exception  of  that  in  which  gelatine  is  used, 
of  an  extremely  delicate  nature,  and  could  not 
safely  be  depended  upon  if  taken  alone ;  viewed, 
however,  as  corroborative  of  other  imdoubted 
facts,  they  are  interesting:  and  since  the  pho- 
tographic and  the  chemical  results  tally  so 
exactly  with  each  other,  we  may  safely  affirm 
that,  although  pyroxyline  is  usually  viewed  as 
indifferent  to  salts  of  silver,  yet  that  there  are 
some  varieties  of  that  substance  which  are 
more  or  less  oiganio  in  their  reactions ;  and, 
further,  that  any  sample  of  pyroxyline,  after 
undergoing  partial  decomposition  by  action  of 
alkalies,  will  abstract  a  portion  of  nitrate  of 
silver  from  the  bath,  independent  of  the  pre- 
sence of  nitrite,  chloride,  or  iodide.  Pyroxy- 
line, in  this  state,  takes  its  place  as  the  lowest 
member  of  that  class  of  photographic  sub- 
stances containing  albumen,  &c.,  all  of  which 
are  useful  in  processes  where  the  {Jate  is  washed 
with  water  previous  to  its  exposure  in  the 
camera. 

At  the  outset  of  this  investigation  I  had 
hoped  to  perfect  a  method  of  purely  drycollodicMi 
without  any  preservative  substance  applied  to 
the  surface  of  the  film,  but  at  present  I  am  not 
so  sanguine  of  being  able  to  do  so.  The  prin- 
cipal defect  of  Pothergill's  process  is  the  bLoUt-' 
ness  of  development,  which  appears  to  be  due 
in  part  to  the  film  drying  up,  and  not  recovering 
its  porous  condition  on  being  wetted.  Gum  or 
gelatine  prevents  this ;  for  although  the  f  film 
shrinks,  as  before,  on  drying,  yet,  when  water 
is  applied,  it  returns  to  the  spongy  or  villous 
state  which  it  had  on  first  leaving  the  bath, 
and  the  development  is  accelerated.  The 
experiments  which  I  have  made  confirm  all 
that  Dr.  Norris  has  advanced,  but  they  lead 
us  a  step  further ;  for  it  is  now  impossible  to 
deny  that  these  preservative  substances  have 
a  chemical  as  weU  as  a  mechanical  action,  and 
that  the  colour  and  general  aspect  of  the  image 
will  vary  with  the  particular  organic^  sub- 
stance which  is  selected. 

Mr.  Hasdwzcii  obserred«  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
paper,  that  it  had  often  struck  him  asaeorious  circum- 
■(ance  that  solutions  of  gdatine  fUKwe  no  precipitate  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  because  gdatme^  bong  prepared  by 
boiling  down  bones,  hoofs,  and  suchlike  animal  sul^ 
stances,  must  necessarily  contain  chlorides.  Upon  the 
addition  of  nitrate  of  suver  the  liquid  remainea  neari  v 
dear ;  but  when  nitric  acid  was  added  and  heat  applied, 
a  white  precipitate  was  produced,  which  was  at  first 
taken  for  ooayilated  albumen,  but  proved,  on  examina- 
tion, to  be  cUoride  of  silver.  The  explanation  was^  as 
he  believed,  that  gelatine  {woduced  a  compound  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  which  he  would  call  gelslino-nitrate 
of  silver,  and  that  thkaide  of  silver  formed  a  double 
compound  .with  this  substance.  Potash,  added  to  a 
solution  of  gelatine  and  nitrate  of  silver,  did  not  throw 
down  oxide  of  olver,  bat  a  tenadouf  egrtensile  wb- 
stanoe  like  india-rubber* 
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[ICr.  Hardwioh  then  perfomifid  the  emriment  ia 
presenoe  of  the  meeting,  and  demonatrated  uie  existence 
of  chloride  in  oommeraal  gelatine.] 

The  Ohaibmait  invited  diMusaon  upon  the  paper. 
Nobody  rinng,  he  then  drew  attention  to  about  tirenfy 
laroe  and  beautiM  n^gatiyes,  gome  by  the  dry  prooeiSi 
ana  aome  upon  solwtances  guperposed,  or  hid  upon 
the  dry  ooUodion.  Unfortunately  1^.  Bamea  was 
not  at  the  meeting ;  but  that  gentleman  had  attained  to 
each  n^gatiTe  a  written  dewaription  of  the  diiferent 
media  employed. 

Mr.  T.  SxBAsnAK  Dayis  waa  sure  the  Meeting  waa 
indebted  to  Mr.  Hardwich  for  the  not  merely  intereatinff, 
but  alao  the  rational  and  acientific  manner  in  whion 
he  had  brought  forward  the  aubjeot  of  the  dry  pro- 
oeaa.  He  (Mr.  D.),  in  the  oourae  of  aome  expenmenta 
in  connexion  with  the  aubject,  had  immeraed  thin 
Swedish  blotting-paper  in  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*42, 
and  found  the  paper  modified  in  its  texture  hv  the 
treatment ;  he  then  made  it  into  pyroxyline  and  dia- 
solTed  it  in  one  meaauie  of  alodu»l  to  two  measurea  of 
ether.  He  found  that  it  dissolved  well,  and  produced 
a  film  of  a  decided  akin-like  character,  the-  very  op- 
poaite  of  that  which  Mr.  Hardwidi  had  obtained  of 
the  powdery  kind.  He  thou^t  Mr.  Hardwich  had  not 
clearly  proved,  b^  fata  expenmenia  of  parnhmwitaiang 
paper  before  making  it  into  pvroxyliae  in  thp  mixed 
acids,  that  the  aame  or  an  anslogoua  effect  is  brought 
about  upon  cotton-wool  hv  using  an  excess  of  aulphuric 
acid  in  one  mixture.  Jjaare  waa  a  diffinpence  m  the 
phyaiflal  condition  of  the  oeUnloee  in  the  paper  and  the 
eotton-wool.  If  the  action  of  the  aulphuric  acid  and 
water  be  continued  upon  Qplluloee  at  a  certain  tem- 
perature, it  converted  oellulow  into  dextrine ;  if  carried 
farther,  it  would  be  changed  into  grape-sugar. 

He  thousfat  it  waa  questaonaUe  wfaetiier  ooUodion  of 
m  poious  charaflter  was  by  any  means  so  fMnsitive  for 
jdij  processes  as  ooUodion  of  a  tougher  texture.  The 
prrndple  of  preparing  a  dry  plate  for  taking  a  picture 
makes  it  necessary  that  tbie  developing  fluid  should 
penetrate  or  enter  uto  that  film.  Under  ordinary  dr- 
oumataneaa,  if  we  take  a  plate  witii  a  film  upon  it, 
allow  it  to  diT,  and  then  nip  it  into  water,  we  find  it 
BO  hardened  that  a  developing  fluid  could  not  penetrate 
into  ita  porea ;  this  constitutes  the  difficulty  in  using 
ooUodion  only  in  the  dry  condition. 

Photography  requires  a  snbrtanoe  soluble  in  water 
to  fiU  the  pores  of  a  moist  collodion  film,  so  that  when 
the  developer  passes  over  the  plate  it  shaU  enter  the 
body  and  subciance  of  Uie  fihn,  and  so  produce  the 
desired  effect.  In  FotherdU's,  he  (Mr.  D.)  md  not  think 
that  there  was  the  diffioUtjr  or  slowness  in  obtaining  the 
requisite  density  that  had  been  aUcged;  and  Mr.  Euud- 
wich  did  not  state  whether  he  reckoned  the  time  by  a 
comparison  with  dry  plains  prepared  by  other  pro- 
cesses, or  with  plates  that  are  wet  If  Mr.  Hardwich 
oon^Muced  it  with  the  wet  {date,  undoubtedly  it  was 
alow;  but  he  ^Mr.  B.)  thought  it  as  quick  as  any  other 
diT  process  with  which  he  was  acquainted.  He  oon- 
aiderad  there  was  no  diffieuky  in  getting  the  requisite 
intensity,  but  rather  that  it  had  an  advantage;  for 
if  one  devebped  in  an  artificial  ]i|riit  without  experienoep 
Ofw-development  would  senenfiy  result ;  ran,  taking 
these  facta  into  oonsideratum,  he  (Mr.  D.)  believed  we 
have  a  tndy  rational  pnndpie  in  the  FollMBiviU  prooeaa. 
He  aUnded  to  the  principle  aa  oonaisting  m  washing 
the  free  nitrate  of  mlver  from  the  aurfroe  of  ^  Him, 
then  pourinff  thereupon  aome  subatanee  which  wiU  enter 
the  porea  of  the  plate  and  be  aoluble,  or  at  least  capable 
of  heiqg  moistened  by  water,  and  finally  washing  off 
aU  the  superfieial  superfluity  thenof.  He  anat  oon- 
fras  that  he  had  met  witii  a  dtffiouUy  in  the  lb* 
tiiflKgiU  proeeaa  whioh  he  had  not  been  able  adaafro- 
torily  to  furmount,  and  whioh  he  mold  Iiaf9  ha4 


great  hfldtatlon  in  oonneolanff  with  it,  butthitolhn 
nad  met  with  the  aame :  tiie  oifllculty  oonaiated  in  ^ 
marked  appearance  of  ihd  akiea  and  high  h^its.  He 
had  made  modifications  of  the  nrepantions,  bnt  had 
invariably  found  that  if  he  usea  a  devabpiDg  itaod, 
and  meie]  V  kept  the  fiuid  in  motion  by  railing  or  de- 
pressing the  same,  those  marks  appeued:  if;  on  tb 
other  lumd,  he  poured  the  devdoper  on  and  off  tls 
plffite  during  tiie  whole  period  of  development,  tb 
marka  were  avoided,  but  at  the  a^flrifioe  of  a  portioa 
of  the  beauty  of  definition. 

Mr.  Sliot  then  aaid,— Althooi^  I  have  not  hid 
much  experience  in  the  varioua  £y  processes,  hanof 
only  tried  them  partly  dhring  one  aeaaon— wfan  I 
found  (from  the  nnoertainty)  waking  in  the  dark,  ud 
consequent  loss  of  time,  was  move  e^anaive  tlumtlii 
hire  of  a  boy  to  carry  the  few  extra  thmgs  required  is 
the  wet  process,— yet,  havipg  given  my  attention  for 
some  time  to  the  make  of  cofiodion,  I  may  be  alloval 
to  say  a  fow  words  on  the  chemistry  of  this  most  u«£d 
article.  OoUodion,  then,  althoui^  it  is  susosptiUe  |tf 
an  infinite  number  of  modificaticms  from  variatioDs  in 
the  adds,  their  temperature,  proportions  of  the  aolTenti, 
and  the  iodides  employed,  yet  appears  to  me  to  en^ 
only  in  three  distinct  rorms : — 

jfirst,  the  hard  homy  film,  with  n  glaisd  loriMe.  ii 
which  the  iodide  of  silver  k  imprieoned,  so  that  ndthe 
the  light  nor  the  developer  can  nenetrate,  giring  vbeo 
freshly  iodixed  a  weak  picture  all  over,  aoo!^  after  U )» 
been  kept  some  time  intense  high  li^ts  and  weak  middii 

tints,  with  almost  any  len|[th  of  enxienre.  Thiiaiti 
totaUy  unfit  for  any  descnption  oTphotQmpfav. 

Second,  the  extremely  porous  film  wbiohMr.  Hsrdwtf 
has  modified  this  evening,  from  the  ordinary  method  « 
old  rags,  paper,  &o.  expcwied  to  acids  at  a  high  tempoi' 
ture,  to  a  more  certain  and  uniform  ptooess.  In  lia 
film  the  atoms  of  iodide  aie  in  dtoae  oonlaot  nd 
adhere  together,  something  similar  to  the  predpitatidB 
of  the  iodide  in  a  measure-glass  (or,  better  stil],  ^ 
chloride),  whi(^  when  aUowed  to  settle  down  in  v 
dark  and  then  exposed  to  the  lidit,  little  more  tfaia  (k 

surface  is  aeted  on,  consequenSy  there  wiU  onl;  bt  i 
weak  picture.  I  shaU  return  to  tlus  variety  s^  (R- 
sently  when  I  have  finished  with  tlie  next  and  la^ 

Tmrd,  the  extremely  gelatinous  and  sligbtlj  poiw 
film.  This  is  best  made  by  the  first  prooaai  of  m 
Hardwich,  namely,  exposing  the  beat  ootton  wool^> 
moderate  temperaluie  to  the  mixed  acida,  with  extcs 
of  diluted  aulphuric ;  then  dissolving  with  as  ^^,^ 
excess  of  the  strongest  alcohol  as  posoble,  and  ioassi 
with  mixed  iodides  of  cadmium  and  potassiaflL  ItB 
a  aingalar  faot,  which  has  bslcNne  been  notiosd,  tlattf 
iodide  of  potassium,  whioh  is  mrin^  sohibla  iv 
strong  alcohol,  readUy  dissolves  when  fh»pm}»^^ 
tritunted  together  before  being  put  into  the  apirit ;  <f 
the  cadmium  salt  first  added,  and  tdbs  powdered  j»t» 
sium  salt  afterwards.  The  reason  is,  I  believe,  sdosv 
and  more  sohiUe  salt  ii  formed.  This  fihu  ii  a  > 
more  expanded  state;  and  the  partiQles  of  iodide  «< 
separated,  similar  to  the  paitides  of  sand  »  VJJJ 
sponge,  whidi  feels  gritty  everywhere,  but  when  wwW 
out  are  in  a  very  small  propoition ;  oonssqosDtlrty 
Ughtcan  penetrate,  audit  gives  a  more  intense  ptfto^ 

Nam  aarara  thrt  some  openMoBS  find  a  difimf  JP 
ooating  large  plates  with  tins  collodion ;  bot  I  think  tUv 

is  due  to  Smv  method  of  manipulating,  l^^'^ 
them  directly  they  have  eovered  a  n^  pour  off  Of 
eoUodion,  and,  tipping  the  plate  into  a  vetiieal  po^ 
tion, hold  it  BO,  nunSy  roofcuig  it  from  «de  tojs^ 
until  the  collodion  hMist;  conseguantiy  the  coltoq 
drags  and  seta  in  ridges,  diantagntiiv  the  flla^jf 
giringtiie  iodide  a  granular  anpeaiBiios  it  tbejovr 
half  of  the  plate;  iartaadof  wUS,  if  the  plats  babtf^ 
at  a  low  an^  not  more  than  id"",  and  gndm  m' 
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ered  9$  the  film  aeta,  nmoing  the  ^nger,  or,  better  still, 
a  roll  of  bibulouB  psper,  along  the  eoge,  a  ridge  of  not 
more  than  ^  i^.  will  be  left,  which  inll  be  lost  in  the 
slide.  I  do  hot  mean  to  say  the  same  thiekness  of  collo- 
dion should  be  used  for  small  as  for  large  plates,  or  tiiat 
the  aeason  of  the  year  should  not  be  talcen  uito  account, 
but  it  will  be  found  the  nearer  the  collodion  approaches 
to  this  state  the  better  it  will  be  for  aU  wet  pictures. 
Ihe  proof  of  a  good  collodion  I  hold  to  be  this,  that 
w\\en  under-exposed  it  will  ave  a  weak  impression  all 
over ;  with  ipore  exposure,  a  Uttle  stronger ;  at  last  ap- 
proaching to  the  contrasts  of  nature;  then,  the  middle 
dnts  gettmg  stronger,  the  hi^h  lights  remaining  the 
HUQ6  until  uniyersal  solarization,  that  no  matter  how 
long  it  has  been  iodized,  it  will  work  still  the  same,  only 
requiring  longer  exposure.  A  bad  collodion,  on  the 
»ntrnry,  gires  only  a  wei^  picture  when  newly  iodized ; 
A'ben  older,  gives  strong  high  lights,  which  a  longer 
?xpo6ure  only  renders  more  opake,  and  with  weak 
middle  tints,  never  with  any  exposure  getting  much 
(tronger  than  a  positive. 

I  now  return  to  the  porous  collodion:  it  appears 
fifom  what  I  have  already  said,  mid  from  Mr.  H.'s 
experiments,  that  even  this  is  not  fit  for  the  dry  pro- 
sees  with  being  slightly  gelatinized ;  but,  unfortunately, 
he  more  gela&noui  is  the  film,  the  more  it  shrinks  m 
drying,  and  is  less  able  to  recover  itself  afterwards  for 
:he  development  Hill  Korris's  process  is  not  so  bad 
in  this  respect  as  Fothergill's ;  but  the  plates  are  much 
more  diiRcult  to  prepare  and  dry  even  \  they  are  also 
much  mor^  liable  to  blister,  but  then  they  expand 
setter  afterwards,  l^ld  develope  n^ore  readily.  I  think 
i  mixture' of  the  two,  or  the  addition  of  2  or  3  grs. 
3f  gelatine  to  the  albumen  of  Fothergill*s,  might  be  an 
mprovement,  and  pause  it  to  develope  quicker.  It  is 
n  consequenoe  of  not  readiljr  producing  intensity  that 
tfr.  H.  has  beep  obliged  to  bring  about  a  decomposition 
)f  the  pyronrhne  with  potash,  lorming  an  onzanic  salt 
ritb  that  alkali  to  afterwards  act  on  the  suvcr.  It 
^  been  doubted  by  some  whether  such  salts  as 
Jbuminate  of  silver,  4c.,  do  exist  at  all,  and  whether 
hey  are  not  the  imagination  of  some  chemical  brains. 
Chat  such  do  evist,  I  tliink  can  be  easily  proved.  It 
ras  only  at  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  the  Society 
liat  we  were  all  startled  in  tjiis  room  by  a  gentleman, 
Ml  known  fpr  his  make  of  ^t-class  chemicals  (Mr. 
rtTilliarnsJ,  iinnoimcing  that  in  distilling  a  quantity  of 
ho  residues  of  old  collodion  he  had  found  a  large 
(uantity  of  oxalic  acid,  most  likely  in  the  state  of  an 
ikaline  oxalate,  whicli  he  separated  by  decomposing 
iito  oxalate  of  lime ;  but  our  wonder  Will  cease  when 
re  reflect  that  all  the  organic  radicaU,'such  as  amide, 
•xamidOf  acetyle,  ic.,  oopsisf)  pf  carbon,  oxygen,  and 
lydrpgen,  which  we  Wp  in  pyroxyline,  witli  the  addi- 
lon  of  nitrogen  also,  and  which  aye  liable  to  be  found 
1  the  decomposition  of  the  unstable  materials  of  which 
ollodion  is  composed.  A  case  in  point  will  illustrate 
be  part  an  organic  element  can  take  in  4  process.    In 

portrait  establishment  where  1  yfaa  lately  at  work 
re  endeavoured  to  obtain  groater  intensity  on  plates 
Icyeloped  with  iron ;  by  coating  the  plate  previbuslv 
rith  albumen  by  the  pw  of  Mr.  Law.  At  first  it  did 
lot  promise  much  success ;  bqt  after  a  few  days  we 
rere  surprised  to  find  9  very  great  increase  of  intensity, 
ully  equal  tp  pyro.  In  n  few  days  after,  the  bath 
egged  all  over,  and  a  new  ope  was  prepared,  when  the 
esult  was  precisely  jw  before,  the  uitensity  only  ap- 
pearing after  the  oath  had  been  in  use  some  days, 
iappeping  to  run  short  of  coated  plates,  an  uncoated 
>ne  was  tiken  ni>,  when  the  result  was  equally  good, 
t  then  struck  us  it  must  be  the  albumen  in  the  bath ; 
ad  to  prove  this  a  new  bi^th  was  prepared,  having  tJie 
rhit^  oTaQ  ^  heat  up  ii^  tha  w^^  of  which  the  bath 
m  rfi9de  jip,   qShii  fo^ayr^  j4mir«Wy,  and  ^opifl 


beautiftil  pictures  were  taken ;  but  the  bath  so  rapidly 
fogged,  it  was  obliged  to  be  given  up  with  ngreL 
There  is  thus  no  douDt  of  the  action  of  these  orguiio 
elements — ^that  they  not  only  act  the  part  of  adds  and 
form  salts,  but  also  double  salts,  with  the  iodides, 
bromides,  Ac.,  of  silver.  The  study  of  the  exact  nature 
of  collodion  and  its  decompositions  affords  a  fine  field 
for  the  experimental  chemist ;  but  it  requires  intense 
perseverance ;  for  when  we  think  we  have  gsasped  a 
point,  dozens  of  others  start  up,  and  what  we  think 
and  hope  is  the  end  of  our  labours  is  but  the  beginning. 
Mr.  Uvonss,  without  taking  up  exactly  the  line  ot 
argument  which  Mr.  Eliot  had  pursued  and  Mr.  Bavia 
had  commenced,  would  endeavour  to  call  attention  to 
the  exact  point  as  far  as  it  appeared  upon  the  genend 

Eractical  part  of  the  dry  process.  The  Society  must 
e  indebted  to  Mr.  Hardwich  for  devoting  his  philo- 
sophical attention  to  the  subject  at  this  time,  when  the 
variety  of  processes  was  so  great  as  to  become  almost 
nauseating.  He  thought  involved  in  Mr.  Hardwioh*« 
paper  was  this  point,  uthough  Mr.  Hardwich  had  not 
cdOed  attention  to  it.  tisually  these  preservatiya 
agents  had  been  considered  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
holding  the  plates  in  the  same  condition  as  in  the  wet 
process.  Now,  coming  to  that  hard,  homy  condition 
of  fiUn  which  resists  the  action  of  the  developing  agenti 
he  thought  Mr.  Hardwich  had  shown  that  the  presar- 
vative  agents,  innocent  and  innocuous  as  they  hta  been 
supposed  to  be,  had  other  very  impcHiant  ohemioal 
functions,  which  must  now  be  studied  in  reference  to 
their  action.  Mr.  Hardwich  had  shown  that  thqr  con* 
tained  iar  more  properties  than  they  had  hitherto 
received  credit  for.  They  aU  of  them,  more  or  less/ 
contained  organic  substances  which  united  with  nitarata 
of  silver,  forming  a  new  compound,  which  ultimatelw 
afi\9ot  the  picture.  Mr.  ^ardwich  had  also  called 
attention  to  the  curious  part  the  chlorides  and  bromidea 
play  in  the  dry  processes  in  contradistinction  to  tha 
wet  processes.  We  aJl  Imow  that  bromides  and  chlo- 
rides afford  obstacles  to  the  development  in  the  wist, 
but  that  they  are  of  assistance  in  the  dry  processes  $ 
and  of  that  no  explanation  has  as  yet  been  attempted: 
It  was  now  also  proved  that  the  preservative  agenta 
themselves,  which  were  usually  considered  as  aStinff 
only  mechanically,  performed  a  eheniical  part^  and 
that  the  very  collodion  itself,  apart  from  the  action  of 
the  iodides;  bromides,  and  chlori4es,  was  sensitive  to 
light,  .and  modified  the  ultimate  image. 

Mr.  Malons  stated  that,  Mr.  Hughes  having  spoken 
of  the  plural  wCy  he  rose  to  say  he  did  not  consider 
that'  the  albupien,  gelatine,  &c.,  act  in  all  cases  simply 
in  preventing  the  attainment  of  the  homy  condition. 
He  thought,  even  apart  fi^om  any  functions  they  might 
play  in  combination  with  nitrate  of  silver,  that  preser- 
vative agents  kept  the  film  in  a  moist  condioon  of 
aggregation.  If  chloride  of  silver  were  precipitated 
from  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  then 
boiled  while  it  was  still  moist  with  caustic  potash,  it 
would  be  very  readily  decomposed ;  but  if  it  were  allowed 
to  dry,  the  act  of  drying  would  alter  the  physical  aggre- 
gation of  the  particles,  and  they  would  therefore  not 
readily  yield  to  the  action  of  chemical  agents.  With 
regard  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Hardwidi,  in  t^ 
laSer  part  of  his  paper,  with  reference  to  the  combi- 
nation of  nitrate  of  silver  in  organic  matters,  the  sub- 
ject was  not  altogether  new  to  him  (Mr.  M.),  and  he 
must  take  some  bUme  for  not  introducing  it  before,  but 
that  ha  could  not  devote  himself  wholly  to  photograph^ 
as  Mr.  Hardwich  did.  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  informed  hini 
that  in  making  experiments  with  sheets  of  gelatine  lor 
negatives  and  positives  he  found  that  by  immersing 
the  gelatine  in  nitrate  of  silver  he  could  get  the  nitrate 
to  unite  so  that  he  could  wash,  diy,  and  subsequen^jr 
pfocure  a  picture.    He  purposely  p(aced  a  purfece  jf 
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albamfln  on  »  weak  lolulaon  of  3  gra.  of  nitrate  of 
silver  to  the  ounce;  the  plates  eo  coated  were  dried, 
and  then  cohered  again  with  albumen,  aubsequentlj 
coating  upon  the  albumen  a  lolution  of  ayrup  of  iodidle 
of  iron.  The  lurfMe  bein^  thus  prepaired,  the  plate 
was  finally  immenwd  in  mtrate  of  aQver.  There  waa 
a  anrfiMse  of  nitrate  of  diver  with  albumen  below  all, 
and  to  this  day  we  did  not  know  the  functions  of  that 
particular  layer  of  ailyer:  that  part  of  Uie  subject  is 
still  mysterious,  and  requires  further  inyestigation. 
He  thouflfat  it  was  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  who  opened  the 
door  in  that  direction.  Beferring  to  Mr.  Fox  Talbof  s 
processes,  Mr.  Malone  stated  that  in  1851  he  took  up 
nis  experiments,  and  added  to  the  white  of  egg  (which 
erery  one  knew  contained  common  salt)  some  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  got  a  precipitate  idnoh  he  stiired  in  the 
bulk  of  albumen  and  found  it  redissoWe.  Of  course 
it  became  puasling,  and  he  did  not  know  whether  to  this 
moment  anybody  had  fiilly  accounted  for  tiiat  class  of 
fiuts.  We  call  a  substance  gelatino-nitrate,  and  so  on ; 
but  it  was  usual,  in  examining  chemical  bodies  and  salts 
and  givingthem  names,  to  hd  able  to  separate  them  in 
a  state  6f  purity,  and  it  happened  unfortunately  that  a 
large  class  of  photographic  substances  could  not  be 
crystallised  out  Hm  is  an  inherent  difficulty  which 
might  not  be  oyeroome ;  but  that  is  Uie  problon.  Until 
the  substance  is  so  oonstituted  that  it  can  be  converted 
and  brought  back  again  and  analysed  into  its  exact  con- 
stitnents,  we  cannot  accurately  give  it  a  name.  Sul- 
phuric add  can  be  prevented,  l^  uie  preAice  of  alcohol, 
nom  beinc  precipitated  by  baryta,  and  in  this  way  we 
have  got  the  sulphuric  add  combined  with  the  base  of 
alcohol  and  baryta-salt,  whidi  does  not  give  a  predpitate 
or  troubled  appearance.  This  difficulty  was  well  Imown 
to  chemists  in  their  ordinaiy  operations,  and  this  part 
ofphotography  was  a  further  exemplification  of  that 
difilciilty.  Another  point  to  which  he  would  direct 
attention  was  the  influflnce  of  orgsnic  matters  upon  the 
oodour  of  the  image,  and  in  that  he  thought  Mr.  Hard- 
wich  had  done  good  service.  Fyioxylme  was  not  a 
inbstance,  as  &r  as  he  could  judge  at  present,  that  he 
could  propwe  in  that  definite  form  that  he  could 
oxide  of  silver  and  oxide  of  lead,  and  other  substances. 
Pyxoiyline  contained  other  organic  substances, — the 
elements  of  cellulose  combined  with  a  given  quantity 
of  the  hyponitric  add ;  but  by  adding  potash  we  get 
nl  of  a  portion  of  that  hyponitric  add,  and  obtain 
nitrite  and  a  new  pyroxyhi^  As  long  as  they  pro- 
ceeded in  that  mannffl*  and  produced  compound  things 
with  such  fadlity,  he,  for  one,  would  say  tiiat  he  could 
not  see  his  way  out  of  the  difficulties,  and  it  was  useless 
for  one  to  say  this  or  that  ccdlodion  is  the  best:  one 
experimentsp  names  the  quality  of  the  image  with  refer- 
ence to  his  partioular  pyroxyiine,  and  so  on;  and 
that  may  be  verr  well  for  his  purpose;  but  he  must 
dedde  fiirther  whether  his  collodion  will  keep  any  long 
time  in  osnying  it  into  a  hot  dimate  and  under  other 
conditions.  We  should  deal  very  cautiously,  and  not 
attach  undue  importance  to  any  new  redpe  or  statement 
nntil  the  whole  subject  is  thoroughly  sifted. 

Mr.  HuoRM  stotod  that  it  was  known  that  in  the 
IVwpeiiot  process  the  preservative  agent  did  play  an 
important  part 

Mr.  SHADBOtfF  stated  tih$t  it  was  exactly  npon  that 
point  that  he  diiBared  from  Mr.  Hughes.  It  was  recog- 
nised befoiTe  Mr.  Hugh's  point  was,  that  the  spedal 
novelty  of  Mr.  Hardwich's  paper  was  the  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  compound  of  organic  bodies  with 
nitmte  of  silver  pk^red  an  important  part.  The  truth 
was  that  the  first  inkling  of  that  was  propounded  at 
KanefaesterbyMr.  Young,  when  he  found  that  it  was 
to  mssolve  out  the  iodide  of  silver  fiom  an 


eiqiosed  plate  prior  to  the  devebpment  of  the  imsM; 
I7  ^<niiid  thai  if  there  wen  any  orgaoio  nurtteriatiie 


preservative  agent,  he  could  get  his  image  joit  is 
readily  and  quickly  dther  Way ;  bat,  sapponsg  then 
had  been  no  preservative  agent  used,  and  Bmnly  or- 
dinary coUodion,  if  he  attempted  that  apcn  the  vet 
plate,  he  could  not  get  any  deveLopmnit  after  tk» 
removal  of  the  iodide  of  silver.    The  matter  was  ib 
brought  forward  at  the  North  London  AMooaiioa 
at  md  condusion  of  last  season — that  is,  lomevbm 
about  May  or  June — and  it  was  discuwed  there,  utd 
he  thought  that  they  all  came  to  the  same  condu- 
sion, that  is,  that  it  was  due  to  the  preaeooe  of  orgiDie 
matter  and  silver  in  some  form  or  other.    At  to  Hr. 
Hardwich*s  pi^^,  he  thought  there  was  Bome  emr 
in  Mr.  Davis's  notion  of  what  was  reoommended: 
he  (Mr.  6.)  did  not  understand  Mr.  Hardwich  to  k- 
oommend  the  powdery  film,  but  merely  to  state  that 
it  had  been  recommended ;  but  he  advised  the  psitfa- 
ment  or  homy  film,  although  there  was  a  little  ob- 
scurity about  that ;  he  reoommended  the  parduneot- 
ised  collodion,   but  modified  by  the  action  of  £ne 
alkali,  consequently  brinring  it  into  the  condition  of  1 
compound  between  the  collodion  thus  modified  and  the 
nitrate  of  silver.    Now  he  would  suggest  to  Mr.  Hard- 
wich that,  if  this  theory  should  be  a  sound  one,  be 
should  try  the  experiment  suggested  by  Mr.  Youag, 
upon  a  wet  plate  without  an  v  preservative  agoit  yba- 
ever,  and  then  dissolve  out  the  iodide  of  silver  prior  ta 
attempting  to  develope  the  picture.  If  he  can  aereic^ 
it  suDsequently,  it  wul  go  far  to  show  that  the  theoj 
now  propounded  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  being  the  am 
of  getting  the  image  is  the  sound  one.  Mr.  H.  alio  bid 
some  stress  on  the  formation  of  nitrite  of  silver.  Ve 
want  two  kinds  of  silver  salt  at  present,  and  it  did  icJ 
appear  to  be  of  very  mudi  consequence  what  those  tm 
kmds  of  silver  salt  were,  and  he  believed  that  point  va 
first  propounded  by  Mr.  Hanaford  at  the  North  Loniks 
Sodety.    While  hearing  Mr.  Hardwich  read  his  paps 
another  point  struck  Mm,  and  that  was  as  to  Utf  tn 
quantities  of  mixed  adds — ^he  talked  of  subjecting  the 
parchmentised  paper  or  the  pyroigrline  firat  made  ta 
the  same  adds  under  difierent  proportions.  Mr.  Shi)- 
bolt  took  it  tiiat  the  omission  of  the  water  in  theMOODii 
formula  given  by  Mr.  Hardwich  was  intended  to  Ixiai 
the  nitric  add  into  the  same  condition  as  it  would  be 
in   the  quantii^  of  sulphuric  add  of  the  preno^ 
formula :  in  one  case  he  simi  three  measures  of  v^ 
phuric  to  one  of  nitric,  admng  a  certain  quantitr  e 
water,  and  in  the  other  he  says  one  of  suphnne  ^ 
three  of  nitric  add  without  any  water,  the  object  beac 
to  abstract  water.    Other  gentlemen  who  bad  spob> 
had  taken  up  the  points  i^xm  which  Mr.  8.  hsd  mid^ 
memoranda ;  he  therefore  conduded  with  the  sagged 
to  try  the  experiment  to  which  he  had  alluded. 

Mr.  Cracb  would  have  been  happ^jr  to  have  heard  v 
opinions  of  those  gentlemen  idio  cturing  the  last  sen* 
mid  practised  the  dry  process  in  the  camera.  T!^ 
were  several  specimens  upon  the  table  in  which  diiEa^ 
processes  had  been  adopted,  but  they  emanated  fi(p 
one  gentleman,  and  it  would  have  been  more  ^ 
factory  if  diiEarent  gentlemen  had  furnished  the  iw 
of  theur  experience.  There  was  an  aspect  of  the  natttr 
whidi  he  thought  would  be  attended  with  adTsnt^ 
if,  instead  of  &st  of  all  preparing  an  iodised  film  »^ 
thai  using  a  silver  bath,  there  might  by  possibi%b|^ 
form  of  preparation  combining  thd  sQvcr  bath  and  v 
preparation  of  the  film  in  one— he  thonglit  Mr.  I^ 
speoally  alluded  to  somethinff  like  tibat  Surely  tbA 
carried  out  successfully,  would  be  an  imnortsnt  st»D 
dbotography ;  and  he  diould  be  glad  to  iiear  finom^ 
Ibrdwich  whether  he  thou^t  there  was  any  posnbili? 
of  obtaining  such  a  result. 

Mr.  Shadbolt  stated  that  that  mj  questioa  )»^ 
been  already  answered  by  Mr.  Mayall  some  yean  ^ 
The  fini  diy  ooUodioQ  platei  broogbt  betee  iv  v««  1!^ 
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Mr.  BCayaU,  nnng  a  bath  of  nitnto  of  nlTer  in  which 
Albumen  had  been  prerioualj  phusecL 

The  SioiRABT  etatod  that  Mr.  Barnee,  who  was  ill, 
had  leaueited  him  to  read  the  following : — **  The  prin- 
ciple of  obtaining  dry  collodion  picturea  propoaed  br 
Mr.  Hardwich  is  not  the  one  I  ahoold  now  even  think 
of  following.    The  moat  eoonomical  way  with  refers 
enoe  to  eaae  of  manipulation,  time  occupied,  fta  of 
producing  ptepwed  platea  that  may  be  relied  upon  is 
to  proceed  aa  followa :  to  coat  the  gkaa  in  the  first 
imtimco  with  aa  delioate  a  coating  of  albumen  as  it  is 
poirihle  to  obtain,  drying  off  rapidly  by  the  fire ;  to 
employ  collodion  in  ito  most  pMect  state,  free  from 
deoomposition;  the  iodiaing  solution  to  be  that  found 
to  work  best  with  the  wet  process.    I  giye  the  prefer- 
ence certainly  to  iodide  of  potassium  used  alone,  and 
not  in  combination  with  anT  other  iodide.    The  plate 
to  be  senaitiaed  in  the  usual  way,  and  thoroughly  well 
washed,  to  tne  it  from  erery  trace  of  nitrate  of  sUver, 
then  washed  over  with  a  mixtun  of  equal  parts  of  the 
albumen  ptevioualy  used,  and  of  the  ordinary  pyio- 
nllic  developing  solution,  and  finally  dried.    Plates 
uos  prepared  will  be  rapid  in  action,  will  bear  any 
amount  of  waahinf,  will  not  blister  or  crack  during 
devBlopment»  <ir  wrdkt  drying  o£    Although  I  have 
produced  satisfactory  results  by  my  method  of  working, 
the  process  is  still  open  to  improvements,  the  most 
essential  being  the  lessening  the  time  of  exposure— the 
discovar^  of  a  meana  of  obtaining  power  without  the 
use  of  sdTer  in  tiie  developing  solutionsi  and  of  in- 
creasing the  rapidity  of  the  development    These  im- 
provements, however,  depend  upon  experiments  con- 
nected with  the  wet  process.    I  may  mention  that  I 
aheady  obtain  stereoscopic  pictures  in  ten  seconds  on 
Iheavemga" 

Mr.  SiunBOiiT  thought  that  to  Mr.  Barnes  vras  due 
s  great  deal  more  credit  than  was  given  to  him ;  for  he 
fint  of  all  produced  a  presentable  £j  plate.  He  stated 
Uiat  if  a  plate  were  coated  with  a  thm  film  of  albumen, 
md  drieo,  afterwarda  coated  with  cdyU>dion,  senaitiaed, 
sxposed,  and  dsvebped,  the  image  would  be  found  on 
the  JUm  of  albumen,  as  could  be  proved  by  removing 
the  whole  of  the  collodion.  [In  answer  to  Mr.  S.  Davia 
IS  to  the  removal  of  the  collodion,  Mr.  ffliadbolt  said,1 
[f  the  plate  be  first  of  all  coated  witii  albumen,  ana 
hen  dned,  and  then  coated  with  collodion,  it  is  very 
My  to  remove  the  collodion  by  a  little  pledget  of  cotton 
lipped  in  alcohol ;  and  it  is  very  eaaily  removed  then, 
)ecau8e  the  albomen  is  rendersd  msolume  by  immersion 
n  nitrate  of  silver. 

Mr.  Malohb  said  that  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  found  that 
ncturea  by  his  mode  would  bear  rubbing  with  cotton 
rool  thorongfaW.  AiinMr.Shadboldt'acaao,therewaa 
k  lower  film  ofalbumen,  charged  with  nitrate  of  silver ; 
hen,  over  that,  was  another  film  of  albumen,  upon 
rhich  ^rap  of  iodide  of  iron  was  pomred;  th^i  a  second 
lose  of  nitrate  was  used :  yet,  notwithstanding  these 
onditaona,  the  xxpptr  surfiMse  of  iodide  of  silver  had 
lot  the  permanent  image,  and  was  often  ameared  and 
lirty ;  it  waa  necessary  to  rub  that  off;  then  the  real 
mage  was  found  to  be  on  the  lower  film.  He  found, 
xperimenting  a  long  time  since,  that  a  bath  that  had 
«en  uaed  for  dipping  albuminiaed  plates,  and  used  for 
ome  weeks,  came  afterwarda  to  be  uaed  for  the  SVendi- 
Miper  prooesa;  that  paper,  excited  in  this  bath  usedfor 
Ibumen  plates,  gave  an  image  in  dull  weather  in  far 
MS  time.  There  again  waa  an  action  which  we  little 
nfidpated;  we  abould  have  eipected  it  would  have  re- 
ardea  it.  But  we  never  anooeeded  in  making  again  a 
latfa  of  tliat  character,  which  shows  that  we  have  got  a 
reat  deal  of  work  to  do  in  all  direotiona ;  and  it  would 
low  be  deairable  to  try  Mr.  Barnes's  plates,  and  dip 
bem  in  audi  a  bath,  and  see  whether  it  increases  the 
apidity  of  his  prooeai. 


Mr.  BnADBOLT  drew  attention  to  the  foot  that  he  saw 
some  pictures  in  the  Glasgow  Exhibition  last  year,  pre- 
duoed  by  Mr.  Kibble,  of  tnat  dty,  with  a  twentieth  part 
of  a  second's  exposure  upon  a  diy  film  of  large  sise 
with  a  single  acmomatic  lens  with  a  focal  lengm  of  6 
feet. 

Mr.  Watsov  did  not  sme  with  Mr.  Hardwich,  that 
either  the  iodizer  or  iodide-receiver  was  upon  the  sur- 
iace;  he  thought  it  waa  imbedded  in  the  collodion,  and 
he  would  engage  to  produce  from  any  kind  of  collo- 
dion a  picture  that  you.could  rub  off  entirely  from  the 
surface ;  but  that  was  not  iodide.  He  supposed  the 
nearest  approach  in  name  would  be  an  oxide;  and  that 
he  had  found  especially  to  occur  in  the  diy  processes, 
when  using  too  much  silver  in  order  to  hasten  the 
development  The  picture  is  produced  more  rapidly, 
but  not  more  satisfactorily;  for  if  you  touch  it  with 
vour  finger  or  a  little  cotton,  it  will  rub  it  entirely  off; 
but  with  the  very  same  collodion  you  can  have  the 
image  in  the  bodv  of  the  collodion,  so  that  when  it  is 
dry  you  may  rub  it  with  your  finger  and  give  it  a 
burnished  appearance.  He  nad  one  or  two  puSM  there 
to  mve  a  proof  of  that  With  the  same  collodion  he 
had  had  the  picture  upon  the  aurface,  and,  aa  waa  seen 
there,  in  the  ix)dy  of  the  collodion.  He  had  never  tried 
to  produce  collodioft  in  the  way  that  Mr.  Hardwich 
advised — ^he  hisd  always  produced  it  in  a  way  almoeb 
the  opposite,  and  he  found  that,  instead  of  the  washed 
plates  oeing  ^ow  in  development  for  dry  platea  he 
thought  they  were  ezoeedingly  quic^ 

31r.  Lttb  aaked  whether  Mr.  Watson  used  albumen 
or  gelatine. 

Mr.  Watson  always  used  albumen  in  preference  to 
anything  else,  because  it  gave  a  decided  firmness  to  the 
film. 

Mr.  MaiiOnx  thought  he  could  clear  up  what  ^h 
peered  a  discrepancy  in  the  mind  of  the  last  gentle- 
man who  had  apoken.  From  hia  (Mr.  M.'s)  experience 
in  albumen,  he  thought  it  might  be  explained.  He  ex- 
poeed  the  film  to  the  vwour  of  iodine,  which  produced 
a  deep  orange  colour;  that  was  immersed  in  nitrate  of 
ailver ;  by  £veloping  with  gallic  acid  he  got  a  negative 
imaoe,  which  he  ahould  dceoribe  aa  in  the  film;  bat 
on  developing  with  gallic  acid  and  with  more  nitrate  of 
silver,  he  thai  got,  piled  up,  an  image  on  the  sur&ce 
Ukethedaguerreotype.  That  waa  a  surfjMc  image ;  the 
change  waa  carried  on  out  of  the  8ur£M»  of  the  plate. 
The  nlver  so  pUed  up  was,  of  course,  loosely  adherent^ 
and  could  be  wiped  off.  If  they  used  a  strong  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  first  place,  they  produced  the 
spangles  of  surface  silver  at  once,  and  then  continued  to 
heap  it  up  in  the  metallic  form ;  and  he  thoug^t^ 
taking  into  account  the  difference  of  little  dt  much 
silver  in  the  developer,  it  would  be  seen  there  waa 
no  great  discrepancy  in  the  matter,  that  Mr.  Hard- 
wich might  be  rig^t,  and  that  the  collodion  ahould 
contain  aufBoient  porosity  to  allow  the  development  to 
go  on  within  it  ^ 

Mr.  Watsok  thought  Mr.  Jfalone  had  misnndor* 
stood  what  he  had  said,  or  perhaps  he  had  not  ex- 
plained himaelf  clearly.  Mi,  Malone  appeared  to 
think  he  (Mr.  W.)  meant  that  the  picture  on  the  sur- 
face could  be  burnished.  If  it  were  attempted  to  rub 
such  a  surface  as  that  the  picture  would  be  destroyed* 
with  a  mark  all  over  it  simply  because  the  picture 
was  powdery  on  the  surfue;  but  it  was  when  toe  pic- 
ture waa  in  the  body  of  the  collodion  that  it  could  be 
burnished. 

Mr.  MALOffsmade  all  hia  experimentiwitfa  an  agate 
burnisher  on  the  sur£Mse  imaoB. 

Mr.  Habdwich  said  he  had  dotted  down  a  fisw  notea 

upon  the  remarks  that  had  been  made  by  the  different 

I  speakers,  and  he  would  reply  to  them.    Heunderatood 

Hr.  Baiif  to  afk  idv  did  not  be  (Mr.  fi.)  fint  im- 
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mene  the  cotton  wool  in  the  parchmentizine  salphnric 
acid,  instead  of  patting  it  into  a  solution  m  sulphuric 
and  nibric  acid  ?  The  reason  was,  that  a  small  portion 
of  nitric  acid  was  necessary  to  prevent  solution  of  the 
cotton  in  the  acid,  as  would  be  found  on  trial. 

Mr.  Daris  had  inquired  also,  was  penetration  ne- 
cessary to  development?  Mr.  Hardwich  belieyed  that 
it  assisted  the  ae?elopment;  but  it  seemed  to  him 
that  in  the  case  of  the  homy  film  the  image  was  rery 
nearly  on  the  surface ;  therefore,  althou^^  penetration 
was  useful,  he  thought  it  quite  possible  to  deve- 
lope  an  image  almost,  if  not  entirely,  superficially. 
Now,  was  Fomereill's  process  a  slow  one  in  developing  ? 
He  recollected  a  letter  he  had  received  from  a  good  OD- 
Bcrver,  who  said  he  had  succeeded  with  the  Fothei^gill 
process  in  stereoscopic  plates,  but  not  with  large  ones ; 
and  his  own  idea  was  that  there  would  be  a  (Ufilculty 
when  you  used  a  lens  of  a  long  focus  and  newly-iodized 
oollocuon.  He  had  never  seen  the  watcr-markingB 
spoken  of,  but  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Davis  in  thinking 
that  the  proper  way  to  avoid  the  brain-like  markihgs 
on  the  sl^^  was  to  keep  the  developing  solution  moving, 
and  he  did  not  suppose  that  doing  so  would  affect  the 
delicacy  of  the  picture. 

Wi^  reference  to  Mr.  Eliot's  observations,  he  did 
not  think  that  Mr.  Eliot  quite  entered  into  his  views  on 
the  chemical  state  of  the  collodion  film.  ItdO.  Eliot 
described  a  process  some  lime  ago  for  purifying  old 
baths ;  and,  in  following  that  out,  he  (Mr.  Hardwich) 
had  found  that  the  precipitate  was  a  chemical  com- 
pound of  citrate  of  silver  and  iodide  of  silver.  In  the 
case  of  ffelatine  and  other  substances,  he  found  also  a 
chemical  combination.  In  dry  processes  it  was  best  to 
have  a  collodion  in  a  condition  to  form  this  double  com- 
pound— one  in  which  the  pyros^line  itself  was  capable 
of  abstracting  nitrate  of  silver  from  the  bath,  and  then 
entering  into  some  kind  of  combination  with  a  portion 
of  the  iodide, — not,  however,  with  the  whole  of  the 
iodide,  for  there  must  be  an  excess,  in  order  to  give 
creaminess  to  the  film.  He  had  made  pyroxyline  ^-ith 
a  strong  nitro-sulphuric  acid  almost  at  the  boiling 
|>oint ;  and  in  that  case  he  thought  he  obtained  a  por- 
tion of  nitro-glucose.  This  film  was  in  a  measure  in- 
'dcpcndent  of  the  albumen  or  other  preservative. 

As  to  Mr.  Hughes's  remarks  as  to  the  action  of  chloride, 
biromide,  and  iodide  in  the  wet  process  and  in  the  dry 
being  exactly  opposite,  he  perfectly  coincided.  It  was 
known  that  a  compound  existed  named  iodo-nitrate  of 
silver ;  but  if  the  attempt  were  made  to  put  in  chloride 
instead,  it  did  not  succeed,  for  no  definite  chloro-nitrate 
of  silver  had  been  described.  It  was  a  fact,  however, 
that  nitrate  of  silver  in  union  with  these  organic  matters 
combined  more  decidedly  with  chloride  of  silver  than 
with  the  iodide  of  silver,  so  that  the  chloride  might  be 
CxpcctM  to  Act  differently  in  the  dry  process. 

Mt.  Malone's  observations  upon  the  change  in  the 
diying  of  the  chloride  of  silver  were  very  interesting. 
That  molecular  conditions  had  a  great  deal  to  do  witii 
the  result  was  evident,  but  he  scarcely  knew  how 
much.  The  Members  would  see  bv  the  test-tube  he 
held  in  his  hand  that  the  chloride  of  silver  in  the  cela- 
tfaie  solution  wak  very  finely  divided.  He  himBelf  had 
always  been  a  supporter  of  the  chemical,  in  opposi- 
tioii  to  the  mechanical  view  of  those  changes ;  but  he 
had  no  idea  of  seeing  only  one  side  of  things,  and  was 
open  to  entertain  any  reasonable  hypothesis. 

Mr.  Shadbolt  snoke  of  his  (Mr.  H.'s)  using  two  acids. 
The  paper  which  he  had  the  honour  of  bringing  before 
the  Meetinc  was  simply  on  the  ihec>rv  of  the  subject, 
and  he  did  not  wish  to  say  that  all  that  it  contained 
was  good  hi  the  wajr  of  practical  directions.  It  was 
important  to  ascertain  precisely  what  part  the  sulphuric 
add,  and  Alto  the  nitric  acid,  played.    Last  year  he 
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negatives  wofe  so  eKtrenely  weak  Ifait  ft  wasinpoflQik 
to  work  the  collodion,  the  skies  being  Smpsrfiwt  Soon 
afterwards  he  ireoeived  a  letter  from  a  gcntlwma  at 
Madeira  who  aaid  he  had  used  tha  maxt  coUodaon,  \f^ 
curiously  enough,  oould  nol  saoMed  wHh  ft  in  FodK^ 
gill's  ptt>oe89.  He  (Mr.  H.)  had  no  doubt  thtt  itw 
made  wit^  vtnry  weidc  mtric  acid,  ainoe  there  wm  scansdj 
any  power  of  setting,  although  tim  proportion  of  sloohd 
Was  not  greater  thin  he  himeif  Used  in  oeHodiotairUdk 
aet  very  rapidly. 

Mr.  Grace  inquirad  about  wMiiig  ofigame  HMttn  to 
the  bath.  He  (Mr.  H.)  must  say  tiiat  he  haii  hid 
severe  experience  of  the  uncertainty  of  that  iiMtlifoi 
He  once  used  Q^e^Mrine  in  tiie  bath,  g(A  an  enUot 
picture  on  Monday,  but  on  Saturday  a  reta^  lAon 
of  light,  potxlucittg  a  transmitted  poeitiT^  fMMssd  of  a 
negative.  The  organic  substance  ought  to  be  ia  the 
oofiodion ;  and,  if  possible,  it  must  be  somrtfaiiig  vU^ 
cannot  diwolve  out  into  the  bath. 

He  was  very  ^ad  to  see  tint  Mr.  Bameshad  sntRcd 
into  the  discussion,  and  had  aent  bo  nmnv  negitim 
These  plates  were  of  the  proper  site^  ind  not  nsifl 
stereoscopic  plates.  He  only  wished  thit  Mr.  Bam 
had  been  present 

Mr.  Babnss. — "  I  am  in  the  room  and  wiliUnivff 
any  questions." — ^Mr.  B.  then  went  on  to  sav  Uist  k 
did  not  think  they  would  snoceed  bpr  the  id^tstfi 
process  with  larger  plates  than  It)xC!,  and  then  utt 
with  more  than  six  out  of  a  doeen ;  the  fihn  mwle 
tear  off  when  dry,  after  ^e  picture  wak  oonplcM. 
There  was  one  on  the  table  Miiiich  fasd  curied  of  (k 
plate  whilst  he  was  in  the  dark  room  ^frariiing  it;  h 
had  a  solution  of  gum ;  and  touching  tlie  'edge  of  At 
giass-j^te  with  the  gum,  that  prevented  il  from  oonffif 
away.  In  some  instances  he  had  seen  pictares  lOxli 
though  in  every  other  circumstance  pufa^j  Btfr 
factory,  completely  spoilt  by  curling  off  the  pliteija* 
sticking  in  partiaes.  The  greater  propoftioii  of  ^ 
negatives  on  ihe  table  were  produecu  fagr  finM  coatiBg 
the  plate  with  albumen,  it  did  not  mailer  how  thir. 
The  Fothergill  process  was  litde  more  titen  a  copy  frnr 
the  first  pamphkt  published  by  him  five  years  see.  He 
had  in  his  hand  a  transparent  poaitiyejMPodtteed  byXr. 
Watson ;  and  in  his  remarks  he  (Mr.  W.)  said  tiist  ^ 
process  gave  a  rapid  development.  If  it  was  a  ^oa^rt  (s 
glass  printed  from  a  nc^tivo,  we  oouM  eanly  uwte- 
stand  that.  In  the  case  (^  a  oametm-pictorB  it«iii 
very  diflferent  matter. 

Mr.  Harowtch  said  he  certainly  tlMMigbt  they  oo^ 
to  thank  Mr.  Barnes  for  bringing  plates  of  a  large  ok 
since  they  wanted  to  know  what  the  diy  process  wwW 


Iways  valued  Mr.  Barnes's  work  most  highly, 
did  not  agree  ynih  him  in  thinking  that  uofy  oagH  to 
regard  the  Fothergill  process  afe  a  copy  of  mboM^ 
published  in  the  first  edition  of  Mt>.  Bartaes's  work  It 
behoved  an  inventor,  if  he  Mshed  to  daim  the  f«9 
credit  of  his  invention,  to  dSstfaiguish  te  effentiBl  &cd 
the  non-essential ;  otherwise  thoae  wlio  followed  inn- j 
they  took  up  any  point  and  elearlv  elucidated  it,  itwW 
have  the  credit,  althoufh  tlie  tMng  might  have  ben 
indicated  or  alluded  to  before.  In  pbotogra|^T  it «» 
impossible  always  to  aaoertalh  wIlo  wtt  the  irtl  j* 
ventor.  Except  Archer's  oollod£on  and  Mr.  Fos  W- 
bot's  discoveries,  it  was  difficult  to  trace  anything  eowf' 
He  thought  they  must  all  work  tog^er  in  tryiw  *J 
perfect  Sis  beautiful  art,  and  then  doubtlese  all  wwiW 
obtain  a  share  of  the  credit 

To  continue  his  reply  to  tlie  obiei'iatlons  utft  «•« 
by  Mr.  BCidone  and  Mr.  Shadbolt^  as  to  the  imir 
being  always  in  tifcie  albumen,  it  appeared  to  him  thi>^ 
tJie  image  would  be  uMiftlW  f A  the  orsai^  pm»rv^^ 
which  was  uppermost.    Each  ^fttife  wUtaee  gi^ 
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it  was  of  a  jreUow  tint,  but  in  that  of  gumarabio,  often 


of  a  ruby-rod :  now  if  be  laid  gam  at  the  top  of  the 
albumen  he  obtained  a  red  image,  and  not  a  yellow. 
When  doiiodlon  is  spread  upon  a  film  of  gelatine  in- 
stead  of  simple  ^ass,  the  film  ia  not  quite  to  cnamy  in 
the  bath,  and  on  developing  theie  are  indioatiobB  of 
the  gelatine  producing  an  eflwti  for  the  image  is  ratlier 
more  intense.  If  now  a  ooat  of  gum  be  applied  oyer 
the  eoUodien,  the  fanaM  is  in  the  gnm,  too  not  in  the 
gdUitine^  as  far  as  pan  be  judged  ofby  its  colour. 

Mr.  Bnasell  Sedgfield  exhibited  a  series  of 
very  fine  9tereogiaphs>  which  he  had  lately 
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W.  Scott  Eluot,  Esq.,  in  the  Choir. 

The  Minutes  of  the  preceding  Meeting  were 
read  and  approved» 

The  foUo^Hng  gentlemen  Were  balloted  for 
and  elected  Ofdinaty  Members  of  the  Society: — 
Dr.  Bimpeofl,  It.M.I.S.,  Mr.  A.  Falkener,  Mr. 
F.  Hallard,  Rev.  Br.  Hodson,  Mr.  D.  C.  Con- 
nell,  Mr.  R.  Pope,  Mr.  J.  Eirk. 

A  oonlmtinication  wtis  read  from  M^.  John 
Sang,  **  On  Jhinttilg  Framed."  Specimetis  of 
the  various  kinds  described  In  the  paper  were 
exhibited  to  the  theeting. 

Pltotoffraphic  Printing  Frames, 
By  Mr.  Jonlr  Sang. 

The  accompanying  specimens  of  Printing 
Frames  are  laid  belbre  ihe  Fhotogtaphic  So- 
ciety of  Scotland  at  the  request  of  the  Honorary 
Secretary.  They  were  ouide  of  their  peculiar 
£orm  with  a  view  to  enable  the  worlanan  to 
produce  a  large  number  of  prints  day  by  day. 
The  number  of  prints  which  can  be  produced 
in  a  day  does  not  altogether  depend  on  the 
brightness  of  the  light — in  fact,  does  not  very 
materially  depend  on  that  circumstanoe ;  sup- 
poring  the  workman  to  have  abundance  of 
siegatires  and  printing  frames  at  his  command, 
it  depends  more  on  the  speed  with  which  he 
can  place  the  sensitized  papers  in  the  frames. 
UTith  a  large  supply,  a  workman  can  go  on  pro- 
ducing daily  pretly  nearly  the  same  quantity 
of  work;  in  bright  weather  he  uses  fewer 
frames,  beoause  he  is  unable  to  change  the 
flensitiied  papers  of  many  with  a  speed  propor- 
tioned to  tiie  short  time  required  to  make  the 
impiesnon ;  in  dull  weather  he  employs  more. 
These  frames  were  oonstruoted  on  the  idea 
of  having  them  to  shut  by  means  of  a  spring 
eatoh,  and  of  using  no  other  glaas  than  the 
negative  itself,  thereby  allowing  of  its  heiug 
wiied  in  dull  woather  withool  wilibdiawing  it 


friom  the  frfune^  and  of  avoiding  the  injury  to 
tiie  suxf aee  whidh  constantly  ti^es  place  whan 
two  plates  of  glass  are  pressed  hard  on  one 
another.  Befbre  arriving  at  their  best  form, 
as  represented  in  the  drawing  and  exemplified 
in  sample  No«  6,  with  the  performance  of  which 
the  young  people  employed  to  print  were  quite 
satisBod,  ttey  had  gone  through  some  alter- 
ations suggested  by  a  pretty  extensive  use ; 
and  a  specimen  of  each  of  the  forms  is  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  Society. 

In  No.  1,  after  the  sensitized  paper  is  put 
on  the  negative,  a  cushion  is  laid  above  it,  and 
the  lids  are  shut  with  the  catch-springs.  These 
frames  answer  well  when  new ;  after  having 
been  used  for  some  time  the  hinges  wear  slack, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  fit  them  with  steadying 
pins,  as  in  this  sample,  to  prevent  the  paper 
shifting  when  the  frames  are  moved  about  on 
the  exposing  bendu  They  were,  however,  in- 
convenient from  being  too  bulky,  so  that  a  boy 
could  not,  with  safety  to  the  negatives,  carry 
taore  than  five  or  six  in  his  hands  from  the 
dark  room  to  the  bench. 

In  So.  2,  Which,  like  No.  1,  is  made  of  wood, 
the  separate  cushion  is  dispensed  with,  and  is 
replaced  by  two  pads  fixed  on  the  covers.  The 
hinges  are  made  so  as  to  be  capable  of  being 
tightened  up  on  wearing,  and  the  glass  and 
print  are  brought  nearer  the  surface,  and  are 
more  accessible.  They  were  found  also  to  be 
rather  bulky,  but  in  other  respects  answered 
well 

No.  3,  the  next  form,  has  also  the  cushions 
fixed ;  it  is  made  of  millboard,  is  very  portable, 
and  was  found  to  be  convenient.  The  hinge, 
being  of  leather,  scarcely  allowed  of  a  shake 
sideways,  and  no  steadying  pins  were  required ; 
but,  when  used  for  a  lengtii  of  time,  the  covers 
became  bent,  and  the  cushions  required  occa- 
sionally to  be  altered  in  shape. 

No.  4  is  an  improvemait  on  No.  3,  by  means 
of  altering  the  manner  in  which  the  leathev 
hinge  is  fixed,  so  that  the  cover  does  not  bei^ 
through  use.  This  f(«m  left  little  room,  it 
was   thought   by  the    printers,  for   further 

improvement. 

No.  5  is  a  trial  sample  of  a  frame  made  of 
tinned  iron.  It  was  made  of  this  material  for 
cheapness,  but  was  found  to  be  bad  on  account 
of  the  back  of  the  glass  beiiig  too  much  ex- 
posed, Mid  liable  to  be  scratched  or  broken  in 
carr3ring  it  from  the  dark  room. 

No.  6,  the  last  fbrm  of  these  frames,  differs 
from  No.  4  only  in  the  hinges  being  of  brass 
instead  of  leather.  The  hmges  are  made  of 
thin  sheet  brass,  folded  up  over  a  central  wire, 
with  the  view  of  their  being  less  liable  to  wear 
slack  than  the  common  strong  drilled  hinges, 
•neb  as  are  on  No*  1* 
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The  best  foim.  No.  6  or  4,  is  represented  in 
the  annexed  drawing.  The  frame,  A,  A,  oonsiBtB 
of  two  pieces  of  nullboard,  each  about  •)•  inch 
thick,  glued  together.  The  under  piece  has  a 
hole  cut  through  it  a  little  smaller  than  the 
glass  negatives ;  the  upper  one  has  a  hole  as 
broad  as  the  negatives,  and  alitOe  longer.  The 
small  recess  formed  on  account  of  the  different 


together,  forms  the  seat  or  shelf  for  the  nega- 
tive.  A  brass  spring,  B,  is  placed  at  one  eu^ 
so  as  to  press  against  the  end  of  the  uegatiTe 
and  hold  it  steady.  The  cover,  also  of  Bill- 
board, is  in  two  parts,  C  and  D,  of  which  C, 
in  the  drawing,  is  represented  shut;  Disopes, 
and  shows  the  padding,  which  consists  of  about 
three  folds  of  woolleu  cloth  or  fcdt.  TbeooTen 


sises  of  these  holes  when  the  boards  are  glued 
re  on  one  side  hinged  to  a  strip  of  millboard, 
T,  of  their  own  thickness,  glued  along  one  side 
of  the  frame ;  and  on  the  other  they  are  held 
•down,  when  shut,  by  a  brass  spring,  E,E, 
whose  ends  are  bent  downwards,  so  as  to  catch 
the  ends  of  the  covers,  bevelled  there,  and  pro- 
tected by  a  bit  of  thin  sheet  brass.  To  shut 
the  covers  it  is  only  necessary  to  press  them 
down ;  and  to  open  them,  to  press  the  spring 
aside  by  the  fingers. 

Millboard  was  preferred  for  the  material  for 
the  frames,  as  being  thin,  cheap,  and  capable 
of  being  made  up  by  the  boys  engaged  in  print- 
ing in  their  spare  time.  The  degree  of  elas- 
ticity which  it  possesses  was  found  in  practice 
to  be  rather  an  advantage  than  otherwise. 

'  The    following    communication   was    then 
read: — 

On  an  Easy  Method  of  Recovering  Silver  from 
Old  Nitrate  Baths.  By  B.  Simpsok,  M.D., 
H..M.I.S. 

As  far  back  as  the  7th.  Februaiy^  1843^  the 


late  Professor  WiUiBm  Gregory  read  a  papff 
before  the  Chemical  Society  "  On  a  Method  o^ 
Obtaining  Pure  Silver;"  and,  as  I  believe tk 
method  therein  described  is  unknown  to  manj 
photographers,  especially  amateurs,  I  hope  I 
may  ho  excused  for  introducing  the  subject  to 
the  notice  of  the  Society. 

Those  who  practise  the  collodion  process  oo 
a  large  scale  must  be  well  aware  of  the  ei- 
pense  of  nitrate  of  silver  baths ;  and  it  is  an 
object  of  some  importance  to  be  able  to  taio 
them  to  account,  after  they  have  become  w^ 
less  for  sensitizing  plates  from  protracted  use, 
&c.  It  is  with  a  view  to  this  veiy  desirahlf 
object  tiiat  I  mean  to  trespjass  on  the  Society'* 
time  for  a  few  moments  this  evening. 

Tlie  first  step  in  the  process,  then,  is  to  ob- 
tain the  silver  in  the  form  of  diloride.  Ttii 
is  a  very  simple  process,  and  can  be  most  coo- 
venientiy  done  by  adding  a  strong  solution  d 
common  salt  to  the  silver  bath  till  a  precipitate 
ceases  to  form.  . 

The  next  step  is  to  obtain  the  silver  in  ^ 
metallic  state,  or  in  the  form  of  oxide,  from  w 
chloride,  and  this  is  the  port  of  the  proceasi* 
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vhibh  Iiriah  particiilarly  to  direct  your  atten- 
tion. 

Several  methods  have  for  a  long  time  been 
employed  for  effecting  this  pnrpoee,  of  which, 
however,  the  two  most  in  nse  are  tiie  metalMc 
xinc  and  sulphuric  acid  method,  and  fusion  in 
a  crucible  with  carbonate  of  soda  or  potash,  or 
a  mixture  of  both. 

These  processes  are  described  in  Mr.  Hard- 
wich's  book  (page  485),  and  also  in  other 
works,  but  in  ordinary  hands  they  are  very 
liable  to  fiul,  and,  in  Dr.  Oregory's  own  words, 
require  much  experience  and  dexterity.  This 
remark  applies  especially  to  the  method  of 
fusing  witii  carbonate  of  soda  or  potash ;  as,  if 
the  heat  be  insufficient,  the  silver  is  spread  in 
small  globules  through  the  mass,  whereas  if  it 
be  too  great  the  crucible  may  be  rapidly  cor- 
roded by  the  alkali,  and  the  whole  of  the  con- 
tents lost.  Those  who  wish  to  obtain  the  silver 
chemically  pure  should,  in  my  opinion,  avoid  the 
zinc  method,  as  being  very  tedious,  and  seldom 
complete.  Dr.  G^gory  says  he  never  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  colourless  solution  of  ni- 
trate of  silver  by  this  method ;  and  from  what 
experience  I  have  had,  I  must  allow  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  rinc. 

Dr.  Gregory's  plan  is  the  one  which  I  have 
now  for  some  time  adopted,  and  with  complete 
success.  It  recommends  itself  on  account  of 
extreme  simplicity,  certainty,  and  rapidity, 
and  with  ordinary  care  entails  no  loss. 

The  chloride  is  well  washed  by  decantation 
with  hot  water.  It  should  also  be  broken  down 
with  a  glass  rod  or  a  feather  during  the  wash- 
ing, so  as  to  get  rid  of  all  lumps,  which  would 
retard  the  action  of  the  reducing  agent.  The 
chloride,  while  still  moist,  is  covered  to  about 
half  an  inch  with  a  strong  solution  of  caustic 
potash  (specific  gravity  1*25  at  least),  and  then 
boiled.  The  boiling  may  be  performed  in  a 
capsule  of  silver,  platinum,  or  clean  iron  (a 
poivelain  evaporating  dish  or  a  Florence  fiask 
will  answer  the  purpose  very  well).  Du- 
ring the  boiling  the  mixture  is  to  be  well 
stirred,  in  order  to  bruise  all  lumps.  In  about 
ten  minutes  the  mass  has  become  black.  If, 
after  a  short  time,  a  small  portion  taken  out 
and  washed  is  not  entirely  soluble  in  dilute 
^nitric  acid,  the  potash  is  to  be  decanted  off, 
«nd  the  powder  weU  rubbed  in  a  mortar.  Then 
return  it  to  tiio  capsule  or  flask,  and  boil  again 
with  the  same  or  fresh  potash,  which  will  com- 
plete the  reduction.  When  a  small  portion  of 
the  powder  is  entirely  soluble  in  nitrio  add, 
the  process  is  complete. 

The  oxide  now  obtained  must  be  thoroughly 
washed  by  decantation^  first  with  hot,  and 
afitcrw&rds  with  cold  water,  and  the  laAt  wash- 
jsgs  ou^t  to  be  with  distilled  wBterv  all^x- 


oept  the  first  may  be  conducted  on  a  filter. 
The  washing  may  be  oonaidered  complete  when 
the  filtrate  ceases  to  precipitate  on  the  addi- 
tion of  a  drop  of  nitrate  of  silver  solution.  The 
nitrate  of  stiver  may  be  obtained  with  great 
facility  from  this  oxide  by  addition  of  nitric 
add,  which  completely  dissolves  it,  and  evi^K)^ 
rating  to  dryness,  to  drive  off  the  frv«  add. 

I  am  mudi  surprised  that  the  abo^Q  process 
is  not  more  generally  known  and  practised ; 
and  I  think  we  are  much  indebted  to  the  late 
Dr.  Gregory  for  placing  in  our  hands  so  simple 
and  economical  a  method  of  obtaining  pure 
I  silver.    I  have  given  his  process  almost  in  his 
I  own  words,  and  I  can  speak  frx>m  experience 
I  of  its  simpUdty  and  rapidity.  It  only  remains 
for  me  to  add,  that  the  oxide  of  silver  obtained 
by  the  above  process  may  be  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state  by  the  mere  heat  of  a  spirit- 
lamp,  or  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity 
of  common  powdered  white  sugar,  by  degrees, 
during  the  boiling. 

To  condude  with  the  Professor's  own  words : 
"  In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  ease  with 
which  the  whole  is  performed,  I  may  mention 
that  I  dissolved  half-a-crown,  and  obtained  the 
whole  of  the  silver  it  contained,  by  the  above 
process,  within  two  hours  in  a  fiised  state.  It 
is  particularly  to  be  noticed,  that  if  the  chlo- 
ride haveanee  been  dried,  it  is  with  great  diffi- 
culty decomposed  even  by  a  long  bdling  with 
potash." 

Mr.  J.  T.  Tatlob  said  he  employed  with 
perfect  success  a  process  for  the  recovery  of 
waste  nitrate,  whidi  was  still  more  simple  than 
the  one  described  by  Dr.  Simpson.  It  con- 
sisted merely  in  putting  a  piece  of  copper  into 
the  silver  solution,  which  effected  a  decompo- 
sition, and  formed  nitrate  of  copper  and  me- 
tallic silver.  Mr.  Taylor  exhibited  to  the  meet- 
ing the  process,  which  was  completed  in  a  few 
minutes. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to 
Mr.  Sang  and  Dr.  Simpson  for  their  communi- 
cations. 


Ordinaby  Meeting,  Jan.  10, 1860. 
W.  Walkeb,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  preceding  Meeting  were 
read  and  approved. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Ordi- 
nary Members: — ^Mr.  Thos.  Pearce,  Braemar; 
Mr.  J,  Stuart,  Inverness;  A.  Oaudet,  Esq., 
F.B.S.,  London. 

The  Chairman  announced  the  resolution 
which  the  Council  had  come  to  regarding  the 
mode  of  dedding  the  competition  for  the  prises 
offered  for  the  best  pictures  m  the  EjJiibir 
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tkm.  He  said  that,  as  there  were  certain  dis- 
advaatages  attending  the  mode  whidi  had 
been  adopted  kst  year  (yix.  by  the  votes  of 
the  entire  body  of  'Uie  Members),  it  had  been 
oonsidered  advisable  to  adopt  some  other  plan 
on  this  oooasion.  Two  others  had  been  eon- 
aideredy  the  first  being  to  appoint  a  Committee 
to  make  the  award,  and  the  second  to  place 
the  matter  in  the  hands  of  one  pexaon  only, 
with  full  power  to  make  the  award  according 
to  his  own  judgment.  After  a  lengthened 
oonsideratioa  of  the  subject,  the  latter  of  these 
two  modes  had  boon  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Meeting  of  Council,  and  they  had  accordingly 
appointed  Mr.  Horatio  Boss,  one  of  the  Yice* 
ProsidentSy  the  Judge  in  the  competitions  both 
for  ike  Society's  &&lyer  Medals  and  for  the 
Maocmochie-W^wood  Price,  which  is  to  be 
awarded  this  year.  Mr.  Boss  had  been  since 
then  communicated  with,  and  he  had  agreed 
to  act  as  Judge.  His  award  will  bo  intimated 
at  the  next  Meeting,  in  February.  In  making 
this  arrangement  (the  Chairman  said)  the  Coun- 
cil have  no  doubt  that  it  will  give  satisfiu^tion. 
Mr.  Boss  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
enthusiastic  photographers  in  this  country,  and 
being,  besides,  the  originator  of  the  scheme  of 
offering  medals  as  prises  for  the  best  pictures 
in  the  Society's  Exhibition,  the  Council  feAt 
confident  that  they  oould  not  act  more  i^ 
INTopriately,  or  witii  more  advantage  to  the 
Society  and  to  the  oompetitors,  than  by  placing 
the  award  of  the  medals  entirely  in  lus  hands. 

Br.  Paterson  read  a  paper  <'  On  a  New  Dxy 
Collodion  Process,  as  successfully  practised 
during  last  Autumn."  [This  paper,  and  the 
discussion  which  followed  it,  will  appear  in  the 
next  Number  of  this  JoumaL] 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  C&airman,  a  Com- 
mittee, oonsisting  of  Messrs.  Watson,  Herries, 
Tunny,  Orange,  and  Dr.  Paterson  (Mr.  Wat- 
son, Convener),  was  appointed  to  examine  and 
report  on  such  of  the  Diy  Collodion  processes 
as  they  deemed  it  expedient  to  investigate, 
indudmg  that  of  Dr.  Paterson. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Paterson  for 
his  communication,  the  Society  adjourned. 

Exhibititm  of  the  Photogrtjsphic  Society  of 

ScoUand, 

The  Fourth  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Scotland  opened  on  Saturday  the 
17th  December,  in  Mr.  Hay's  Art  Saloon, 
George  Street,  Edinburgh. 

The  present  Exhibition  not  only  maintains 
its  ground,  but  is  in  several  points  an  advance 
on  tiie  Exhibition  of  last  year,  interesting  and 
varied  as  that  was.  Its  principal  feature  is 
tba  pflrqMdecanea  of  stcidiea  irom  landsoi^ 


proper,  as  distinguiBhed  from  men  stskifeM* 
tural  subjects,  though  this  latter  branch  isfwj 
adequately  represented  in  the  ixnteibatkni 
both  of  foreign  and  domastie  pbotppsphm. 
Hence  there  ia  an  iafinitely  greater  feeling  tf 
variety  and  novdty  in  the  prosent  Exlubitin 
thui  in  any  of  its  pcedeoeasors.  W<nidftM 
as  is  the  beauty  of  detail  and  charm  of  coRwt 
perspective  which  may  be  obtained  in  views  of 
streets  or  edifices,  a  certain  monotoiiy  infelfiblj 
attends  their  reproduction.  Even  the  stitelf 
palaces  of  the  Grand  Canal,  the  quaint  IGddk- 
Ago  architecture  of  Niirabeig,  Ghent,  ci 
Brusseb,  and  still  more  the  cathednJs  d  m 
own  country,  become  wearisome  when  yw 
after  year  they  reappear  on  the  walk,  deli- 
neated from  the  same  points  of  view,  and  under 
nearly  the  same  conditions  of  light  and  shidot . 
We  admire  them ;  but  we  pass  on  from  these 
old  friends,  with  comparatively  a  hasty  inifSD- 
tion,  to  some  charming  bit  of  nature  wbkh  m 
never  remember  to  have  seen  before^  and  wfaich 
comes  upon  us  with  t^o  freshness  of  a  net 
acquaintance.  And  such  is  the  infinite  VBiietj 
of  subjects  of  this  kind  which  En^^  and 
Scotch  nature  present  to  us  almost  at  oar  Terj 
doors,  or  within  a  few  miles  of  our  hmnes,  that 
it  is  quite  impossible  that  the  photogr^tbie 
repertory  should  ever  be  exhausted.  The  am- 
plest subjects  are  often  the  moste£fectivB  wha 
treated  with  the  feeling  of  an  artist  snd  the 
manipulative  skill  of  a  dextrous  {^togiapher. 
A  winding  road  across  a  oonunon,  thick  with 
gone,  heath,  and  fern,  backed  by  durtaat 
woods  and  low  wavering  hills ;  a  Devpmhiff 
lane  with  its  high  and  ovralacing  elms  and 
its  network  of  sunshine  and  shadow;  tiie 
sweep  of  a  broad  river  through  an  open  ooob- 
try ;  a  wheat^field  with  its  tired  mowen;  tt 
old  mouldering  mill  wluoh  ims  done  its  voit 
and  ceased  its  functions ;  a  deep  g^en  throogii 
whidiy  far  beneath,  a  rivulet  is  seen  wande^ 
ing;  a  still  pool  mantied  with  water-lilieB 
which  break  the  shadows  of  tJie  ovexhaDgDg 
trees ;  a  solitary  churchyard  with  its  gns* 
grown  tombs  and  thoir  <<  forlorn  hie  jacAf 
some  fiur-receding  woodland  avenue  tiiat  bfioj^ 
back  the  recollections  of  <<  As  You  like  It;" 
-*-what  county  of  En^^d  or  Scotland  does 
not  present  thousands  of  such  subjects,  oooit- 
ing  the  skilled  eye  and  hand  of  the  photo- 
grapher^ and  enabling  us,  even  anudst  ^ 
sm^e,  and  dust,  and  din  of  our  great  000- 
mercial  marts^  to  snnound  ourselves  with  a 
picture-gallery  drawn  horn  Nature's  qmetea 
and  most  soothing  scenes — to  wandor  smoof 
forests  and  mountain  heights,  and  feel  is 
imagination 

"the  bmlh  of  hM?«i  frvdi  faiowini^'' 

CiuusideKk  with  this  iacmaed  diiectMA  ' 
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photograpliy  towaiiiB  the  field  of  general  nature 
in  pxefer^ce  to  merd.7  arohitectural  Bubjects, 
and  perhaps  to  eome  extent  also  the  oause  of 
that  movement,  has  been  the  increased  effi*- 
vaeney  (tf  those  instruments  which  photography 
is  now  enaMed  to  employ.  We  do  not  speak 
of  lenses, — for  their  pecoliar  perfection  is  most 
ftelt  in  architectoral  snbjiects,  and  least  in  views 
of  wood,  water,  and  otiior  subjects  in  which 
the  slight  eurvatune  of  lines  is  immaterial, — ^bnt 
"of  those  ibMMre  rapid  agendes  which  tho  progress 
of  the  science  has  rendered  practicable;  and  tho 
finer  ibftterfal  M  whhsh  the  oattines,  which  the 
sun  traces,  are  received.  We  allude  partica- 
larly  to  collodion,  and  in  that  peculiaiiy  to  the 
-wet  processes^  No  one  can  more  cordially  ad- 
niii«  the  results  of  the  paper  processes — ^the 
simple  ealotype  or  the  wax-paper  process — 
than  ourselves.  For  near  objects  the  ealotype  is 
adnurable.  It  gives  fofegronnds  and  buildings 
^th  a  beauty  of  detail  which  cannot  bo  sur- 
passed except  on  glass,  and  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  any  increiteed  sharpness  of 
detail  would  increase  the  artistic  effect  which 
a  jgpod  specimen  of  the  ealotype  process,  n»  ap- 
jp>Ked  to  tu>A  sutjeets,  possesses.  But  wherever 
the  subject  embraced  a  number  of  receding 
planes — Whei^,  in  short,  aerial  perspective 
was  required,  llie  coarseness  of  the  medium 
tiirough  wiiich  the  ealotype  process  worked  was 
felt  to  be  a  fatal  obstacle  to  success.  To  somo 
extent  this  deliect  was  obviated  as  to  distance 
by  the  Wax-paper  process ;  and  some  of  Mr. 
Baven^  Pyrettean  scenes  among  the  gorges  of 
ihose  great  passes,  with  the  distant  wall  of  thtB 
Haladetta  or  the  Pic  du  Midi  rising  beyond, 
seemed  to  open  up,  eren  on  waxed  paper,  pro- 
spects of  almost  indefinite  improvement.  Still 
there  was  often  in  the  best  of  the  waxed-paper 
^otographs  a  wooUiness  and  indecision  in  the 
outline,  while  in  all  of  them,  in  consequence 
of  Ihe  extreme  length  of  time  occupied  in  the 
exposure,  that  great  charm  was  wanting  which 
consists  in  the  relief,  vivacity,  and  spirit  which 
are  communicated  by  a  few  human  figures  na- 
turally disposed  in  the  foreground.  This  last 
charm,  accompanied  by  a  felicity  of  detail  and 
exquisite  gradation  of  aerial  perspective,  which 
emulates  the  gradual  retirement  and  vanishing 
of  nature  itself,  the  introduction  of  the  ^t- 
coUodion  process  by  the  late  lamented  Mr. 
Archer  supplied.  Thenceforth  the  artist  felt 
that  all  the  difficulties  of  the  art,  as  applied  to 
any  subject,  Were  practically  overcome.  Every 
aspect  a(  nature, 

"  From  mom  to  noon,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve^" 

nay,  to  the  last  verge  of  sunshine  on  the  hori- 
zon, w&s  placed  witWn  the  range  of  this  power- 
'fld  a^ncy^  attd  enlivened  by  tXL  the  sense  ot 


lifb  and  motion  which  the  intfoduotion  of  human 
figures  never  fails  to  give. 

It  may  at  first  sight  appear  somewhat  ineon*- 
sistent  (if,  while  expressing  our  sense  of  the 
increased  animation  and  interest  which  the 
introduction  of  figures  gives  to  landscape,  we 
at  the  same  time  express  our  (not  merely  in- 
difPer^ce,  but)  dislike  to  all  attempts  to  make 
what  are  called  figure-pictures,  by  arranging 
groups  of  persons,  in  stiidied  attitudes,  to  re- 
present some  scene  or  action^  actual  or  imagi^ 
naty.  This,  we  are  convinced,  is  a  movtoient 
in  the  wrong  direction,  whettier  implied  ie 
amMtioHB  compositions  like  the  ''Two  Wa^  of 
life"  of  Bejlander,  or  to  the  v^  clever  but 
unsatisfactory  performances  of  Mr.  H.  Pt  Bo*- 
binson  in  the  present  Exhibition,  such  as  (No^ 
60)  <<  Preparing  to  Cross  the  Brodc";  (IKo. 
262)  "  Bour  Apples'* ;  (No.  441)  «  The  Oot- 
ts^  Window";  (No.  515)  "Lavinia";  (Na 
470)  '<  fiere  They  Gome "  (the  last  being  the 
best  of  the  series).  It  seems  as  if  it  were 
impossiUe  to  communicate  to  these  artificial 
representations  the  look  of  nature :  and  "vdieti, 
as  in  the  esse  of  **  Lavinia,"  the  subject  of 
the  representation  is  of  the  humblest  cast — 
the  very  reverse  of  the  poet's  "  Lavinia^-^t 
cannot  but  be  matter  of  regret  that  so  much 
Vxeuble  should  have  been  taken  where  smsoess 
was  impracticable.  We  regret  tiiis  the  more 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  ]iobinson>  because  his  ordi- 
nary landscapes  are  equal  to  most  in  the 
Exhibition.  In  particular,  his  **  Norman 
Doorway,  Ladlow  Castie"  (No.  817),  is  poifeot 
both  in  tone  and  beauty  of  detail.  There  aie 
Vnany  other  j^otographs  of  ihis  school  of  arti- 
ficial grouping  in  the  present  ExhibitioiH— 
none  equal  to  the  **  Houseless  abd  Homelesa** 
of  last  year,  but  many  of  sufficient  ability  to 
make  us  regiet  the  skill  which  has  been  wasted 
upon  them. 

Befoie  adverting  to  what  we  oonsider  the 
gfems  of  the  Exhibition^  we  may  notice  two 
pictures  on  a  very  large  scale,  bearing  the  in^ 
Bcription  "  Hdliogra]^e  sur  Acier,  par  Ch. 
N^^" — '*  Sun  Engraving  on  8ted^  by  Gh. 
N^gre."  One  is  about  2  feet  in  length  by 
about  18  inches  in  breadth ;  the  otiier  some- 
what smaller.  They  represent  portions  of  ela- 
borate architecture ;  the  larger  resembling  the 
sculptures  on  the  portal  at  Chartres.  If  these 
be  really  nntonohed  ^>eounenB  produced  by 
photogtf^y  on  sle^  the  qaestkon  as  to  ti»e 
d^iree  of  perfection  which  may  be  obtained  for 
engraving  by  this  process  in  solved.  The  little 
specimens  contributed  by  Mr.  Talbot  last  year 
were  promising,  but  these  are  finiriied  per^ 
Jbrmances.  As  already  said,  however,  we  can- 
not answer  Ibr  tiieir  being  wholly  nntooehed^ 

Iiaflawspe  is  pr^'ettmsiitiy 
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tograpihy,  and  natoraUy  dainiB  the  first  place 
in  a  notice  of  this  kind.  It  is  really  difficult 
4o  adjnBt  the  contending  dainu  to  excellence 
of  Mr.  Lyndon  Smith,  Mr.  Mudd,  Mr.  Maxwell 
LytCy  Mr.  Penton,  Mr.  Henry  White,  and  we 
may  add  the  name  of  a  new  exhibitor,  Mr. 
Dixon  Piper.  Perhaps  the  order  in  which  we 
have  arranged  these  names  may  fairly  indicate 
their  place,  though  we  are  aware  opinions  may 
be  divided  betwe«a  Mr.  Mudd  and  Mr.  Maxwell 
Lyte.  Mr.  Lyndon  Smith,  who  gained  the 
Society's  medal  of  last  year,  has  now  enlarged 
the  sice  of  his  photographs,  and  yet  proves  that 
he  can  carry  all  the  delicacy  and  retirement  of 
distance  into  these  large  studies  which  so  emi- 
nently distinguished  lus  smaller  performances 
of  hist  year.  Two  of  his  studies,  **  In  the  Val- 
ley of  Desolation,"  which  seems  to  be  an  ima- 
-ginative  name  for  the  valley  of  the  Wharfe,  are 
ivally  wonderful  (Nos.  485  &  509).  Prom  a 
height  the  eye  plunges  down  into  a  wilderness 
of  wood,  which  seems  to  retire  step  by  step,  shut 
in  by  soft  hills  folding  one  behind  another,  till 
they  vanish  in  the  sky;  while  through  glimpses 
in  tiie  trees  the  stream  is  seen  stealing  down  the 
deep  ravine.  In  another  (No.  432),  an  open 
foreground  of  heath  and  fern,  fragments  of 
fedlen  trees,  two  or  three  decaying  old  haw- 
thorns with  trunks  fantastically  bent  by  the 
blasts,  and  the  same  background  of  rounded  hills, 
form  an  exquisite  and  impressive  landscape. 
His  "Approach  to  Bolton  Abbey"  (No.  412), 
though  fine,  is  less  pleasing ;  for  the  extreme 
lights  on  the  leaves  give  a  spottiness  to  the  pic- 
ture, as  if  the  trees  were  covered  with  snolv. 
We  need  hardly  say  that  collodion  has  been  the 
medium  used  both  by  Mr.  Lyndon  Smith  and  by 
Mr.  Mudd,  whose  contributions  we  have  nexib 
to  notice. 

They  are  of  all  kinds :  architectural,  as  in 
the  «  Old  Mill,"  or  (No.  520)  tiie  "  Old  Moat 
and  Bridge  at  Chorley ; "  waterfalls,  as  in  that 
exquisite  one  (No.  627)  "  Near  Coniston ; " 
fragments  of  ruin,  as  in  (No.  644)  the  ''Arch- 
way at  Pountains;"  mountain  views,  as  in  (No. 
774) *'  Yewdale,  with  Bascrag  in  the  distance; " 
or  stately  avenues  in  parks  where  the  eye 
•seems  to  travel  for  miles  under  the  trees,  as  in 
<No.  521)  «  Dunham  Park,  Cheshire."  It  is 
not  possible  to  carry  delicacy  of  manipulation, 
artistic  treatment,  or  beauty  of  tone  feirther. 

Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte  again  sends  some  admi- 
rable specimens  of  Pyrenean  scenery,  of  which 
the  finest,  we  think,  are  (No.  781)  ''  Bagn^res 
de  Bigorre,"  (No.  611)  '*  Le  Pont  de  lieu,  near 
St.  Sauveur,"  and  (No.  623)  ''  Le  Pont  de 
I'Echelle." 

Mr.  Penton's  contributions  are  less  numerous 
this  year,  but  we  know  not  that  he  ever  exe- 
•eat^d  anything  more  entirely  aatiflfiBotoiy  than 


(No.  605)  ''  The  Beed  Deep  on  the  Bibble,a]id 
Penlehill."  The  sweep  of  the  river  into  the 
distant  country,  the  wooded  banks  and  beaati- 
fidly  indicated  reflexions  in  the  stream,  and 
the  fiuntly  seen  mountain  in  the  distance  ate 
charmingly  represented.  The  oompanion  pi^ 
tore,  entitled ''  Paradise  View  on  the  Hodder" 
(No.  602),  is  scarcely  inferior.  To  these  naj 
be  added  the  '*  Interior  of  the  Ghapd.  at  Stonr* 
hurst"  (No.  596),  and  that  beautifiil  bit  of  stifi 
life  (No.  392)  entitled  "  Sports  of  Wood  and 
Stream." 

Mr.  Heniy  White  ocmtribateB  some  fine  spe- 
cimens, such  as  (No.  401)  ''A Wheat-field,' 
(No.  525)  **  Oak  Trees  and  Water  in  Ottetshaw- 
park,  Surrey,"  and  (No.  476)  "  Boad  to  Queen- 
wood-common."  We  could  wish,  howe?er, 
that  the  tone  of  his  prints  leant  a  little  lea 
strongly  towards  the  red. 

On  M*  Niepee^s  Bt-diieovmu. 
.  To  the  Editor  of  ths  Phoio^rapJne  Jowmal 

Boath,  19(h  Nor.  1839. 

Snt, — ^I  send  for  publication  the  fragment 
alluded  to  in  the  P.S.  of  my  letter  whidb  ap- 
peared in  your  Journal  of  Oct.  15th.  For  the 
benefit  of  your  reader8(though  you  may  alreadj 
be  aware  of  it),  neither  of  my  two  letters,  nor 
any  notice  of  &em,  appeared  in  the  Athmamt 
because— so  its  editor  wrote  me-— he  conadeiod 
it  more  peculiarly  your  province  to  take  notioe 
of  such  a  case,  and  had  shown  my  letter  and 
spoken  of  the  matter  to  some  of  tiie  memben 
of  the  Council,  who  had  given  him  to  under- 
stand  that  they  were  then  inclined  to  do  ne 
justice,  and  repair  the  injury  which  they  had 
been  the  means  of  doing  me,  in  publidy^  and 
as  a  Society,  bestowing  honour  and  asagning 
credit  to  M.  N.  de  St.  Victor  for  what  I 
previously  published. 

I  enclose  at  the  same  time  a  Beport  of 
criticism  in  our  Society,  which,  after  varioos 
delays,  was,  as  you  wrote  me,  omitted  altoge- 
ther, by  a  mistake  of  your  printer  in  taking 
down  the  types  contrary  to  your  desire. 

Though  hieiving  a  right  to  its  insertion,  I 
would  not  have  troubled  the  public  with  it 
now,  after  this  lapse  of  time,  did  not  the  con- 
duct of  certain  persons  show  that  I  had  com- 
mitted a  mistake  in  hitherto  allowing  it  to  re- 
main unpublished.  C.  J.  BusscR. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Athenaum, 

Sataiday,  2&k  June,  185& 

Snt, — ^As  you  have  not  yet  inserted  mj  letter 

on  M.  Ni^pce's  re-diaooveries,  or  taken  anjno' 

tice  of  the  affidr,  I  would  wish  to  make  some 

Utile  alteration  in  it  before  you  do  insert  it 

One  is  naturally  uuwUling  to  bdiete  tfj* 
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6ne  gnilty  of  unfair  plaj,  still  more  to  accuse 
him  of  it  without  poative  proof,  and  I  did  feel 
particularly  reluctant  to  come  before  the  public 
just  now  as  the  accuser  of  M.  Ni^pce,  since  it 
is  only  a  few  months  ago  that  I  was  compelled 
to  occupy  the  unpleasant  place  of  an  accuser  in 
a  somewhat  similar  case. 

Since  I  wrote  you,  however,  having  examined 
more  narrowly  into  the  whole  circumstances 
and  accompaniments  of  M.  Ni^pce's  rediscovery, 
and  having  had  the  very  decided  opinions  of 
some  others  in  the  matter,  I  have  been  so  very 
thoroughly  convinced  of  ilie  ungenuineness  of 
M.  Ni^pce's  rediscovery,  that  I  think  it  would 
be  quite  wrong,  as  well  as  un&ir  to  myself,  to 
allow  anything  to  appear  in  my  letter  which 
might  look  like  an  admission  that  I  was  satis- 
fied of  M.  Ni^pce's  fair  dealing. 

The  perfect  correspondence  of  the  detailSf 
except  what  have  been  added  or  altered  for 
the  worse  («.  g.  the  water  fixing  and  mercurial 
toning-badi),  apparently  merely  for  the  sake 
of  making  some  little  difference,  is  very  re- 
markable ;  and  the  associating  the  uranic  papers 
with  tartaric  papers,  particularly  as  likely  to  be 
of  equal  practical  value  (a  self-evident  and  most 
monstrous  absurdity,  dropped  at  once  as  soon 
as  it  came  into  practical  hands),  has  too  much 
the  air  of  a  blind ;  while  the  studious  separa- 
tion of  the  uranic  papers  in  his  theoretical 
classification  (I)  from  their  ferric  allies,  is  quite 
too  much  in  the  same  style. 

UnUss  H.  Ni^pce  is  to  be  supposed  unac- 
quainted with  the  ferric  processes,  with  their 
ffllver  and  gold  developments,  as  years  ago 
published  by  Sir  J,  Herschdy'and  to  he  fimnd 
described  in  almost  every  work  on  photography 
except  the  merest  elementary  single-process 
handbooks  or  manipulation-manuals,  it  is  ut- 
terly unsupposable  (even  supposing  him  to  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  constitutional  and  chemical 
analogy  subsisting  between  the  ferric  and  uranic 
salts)  that  the  perfect  correspondence  between 
the  developments  both  by  eolver  and  by  gold  on 
the  two  classes  of  papers  could  have  ffuled  to 
suggest  that  the  deoxidation  so  well  known  to 
play  an  important  part  in  the  one  case  was 
likely  to  be  also  present  and  causally  active  in 
the  other.  But — ^not  to  allude  to  tiie  impro- 
bability of  the  use  of  a  gold  developer  having 
ever  suggested  itself  at  all  to  one  who  prides 
himself  so  either  in  his  ignorance  of  chemistry 
or  his  intentional  overlooking  of  aU  ehemieal 
ft>n«u2erafton«,withouthis  knowledge  of  its  hav- 
ing been  previously  employed  in  Sir  J.  Her- 
schel's  chirysotypej — M.  Ni^pce  takes  care  to 
prevent  our  supposing  him  ignorant  of  the 
ferric  papers  by  expressly  aUudvng  to  papers 
prepared  with  the  iron  raits,  though  only  to 
^ointrain  them  with  the  uraoio. 


There  remain  to  us,  therefore,  just  two  sup- 
positions— either  that  M.  Ni^pee  has  here  also, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  uranic  salts,  made  an  in-> 
dependent  rediscovery,  and  so  has  not  yet 
managed  to  stumble  on  the  fact  of  their  deoxi- 
dation— or  else  that,  being  aware  of  Sir  John. 
Herschel's  discoveries,  he  has  some  reason 
in  reserve  for  basing  his  classification  on  tiie 
less  important,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  more 
important  and  apparentiy  essential  charac- 
teristics. 

Leaving  out  of  the  question  in  the  meantime 
M.  Ni^pce's  experiments  in  photography  from 
radiations  (suggested  apparentiy  by  those  pub- 
lished by  M.  Moser  of  Konigsberg,  but  still 
containing  a  good  deal  that  is  both  new  and 
interesting,  and  evinciag  an  amount  of  intelli- 
gence and  research  not  very  reconcilable  with 
his  blunders  elsewhere),  his  experiments  on 
the  images  developed  on  various  substances 
after  insolation  seem  to  proceed  on  the  plan  of 
trying  all  sorts  of  substamoes  at  random,  with- 
out any  reference,  first  or  last,  to  their  well- 
known  chemical  composition  or  instabilities  or 
analysis,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  at  once, 
setting  down  any  results  obtained  as  owing  to 
some  **  wonderful  new  action  of  light,"  the 
distinctiveness  of  which  from  all  previously- 
dreamt-of  actions  of  light  would  seem  to  be 
intended  to  be  defined  in  these  words,  that 
**  it  is  not  altogether  owing  to  either  phospho- 
rescence or  fluorescence  alone "  that  the  said 
bodies  '*  possess  the  power  of  somehow  absorb- 
ing and  somehow  saturating  themselves  with 
light."  I  am  not  aware  that  it  had  been 
hitherto  imagined  that  the  sensitiveness  of 
silver-salts  and  other  photographicals  was 
owing  to  phosphorescence  or  fluorescence ;  and 
in  the  case  of  the  substances  most  especially 
named,  viz.  the  uranic  salts  and  the  ferric  salts, 
the  true  cause  (t.  e.  the  cause  as  far  as  we  can 
yet  go)  was,  if  not  known  to  him,  evident 
enough  to  anyone  with  half  M.  Ni^poe's  intel- 
ligence, really  wishing  to  find  a  cause,  or  not 
anxious  to  overlook  it ;  while,  as  to  the  other 
case,  i,  e,  the  tartaric  add  solution  and  tartaric 
papers,  what  a  marvellous  discovery  to  find  that 
certain  properties  possessed  (?)  by  a  substance 
were  not  owing  to  the  presence  in  it  of  certain 
other  properties  which  it  Dm  NOT  possess!  ^ 

*  The  letter  then  concluded  with  the  following, 
Mnon^  other  lemorks : — "  That  in  mentioniiig  my  belia, 
and  giring  the  reaeons  for  it»  that  M.  N.  de  St  Victor 
had  not  been  to  independent  as  he  would  have  ub  be- 
liere,  in  his  rMsooTetj  of  unttiinni*phologRq>hy»  I 
could  not)  it  was  hardly  nceossary  to  say,  ei|Mct  the 
editor  (or  anj  one  else)  necessarily  to  adopt  this  riew, 
or  do  otherwise  than  form  his  own  opinion  fifom  the 
oiroumstanoes  and  evidence  before  mm  ...  however 
strongly  they  might  appear  to  me  or  to  othera  to 
speaL'^- 


Iftt 
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(h  VfWMum.    By  0.  J,  BinorBTx. 

(Ocmtiiiiiad  from  yqL  t.  p.  104,) 

MsifBBBS  present  would  recollect  that  some 
mouths  ago  he  called  their  attention  to  the 
foot,  that  the  new  uranium  processes  hrought 
forward  as  novelties  hy  M.  Ni^pce  were  (with 
the  exception  of  a  mercurial  toning-hath  of  no 
value,  and  of  suhstituting  plain  water  in  fixing, 
which  destroyed  the  whole  value  of  the  process) 
nothing  else  than  a  literal  copy  of  part  of  his 
long-previously  published  processes,  exhibited 
to  them  in  February  1857.  It  might  have 
been  expected  that  this  statement,  going  up  to 
the  ^  Photographic  Journal,'  would  have  forced 
from  Mr.  C^kes  some  expression  of  regret  at 
the  injustice  he  was  doing  by  bringing  them 
out  as  novelties  entirely  due  to  Ni^pce  de  St. 
Victor, — ^that  he  would  have  been  especially 
anxious  to  apologise  for  this,  considering  the 
awkwardness  of  such  a  mistake,  after  his  hav- 
ing, ui)8olicited,  published  and  commented  on 
the  identical  processes  as  Mr.  Burnett's  disco- 
veries only  a  few  months  before  in  the  '  liver- 
pool  Journal,'  of  which  he  was  then  editor. 
Well,  some  notice  of  Mr.  Burnett's  claims  being 
ihuSy  by  the  report  of  his  remarks  at  the  So- 
ciety's meeting  going  up  to  the  *  Journal '  for 
insertion,  ftt  length  forced  on  Mr.  Crookes,  he 
commences  his  next  leader  by  telling  the  public, 
first,  that  it  was  not  his  wish  (so  it  would  ap- 
pear I)  to  <^  enter  into  the  question"  of  identity 
of  the  two  sets  of  processes, — ^thereby  shirking 
his  duty  to  his  own  character  as  well  as  to 
Mr.  Burnett,  and  deliberately  manufacturing 
a  question  out  of  what  he  had  only  to  refer  to 
the  journals  indicated  (one  of  which  he  might 
also  have  nvsntioned  was  at  the  time  edited  by 
himself)  to  find  to  be  no  subject  of  question 
whatever;  and  then,  after  occupying  half  a 
dosen  times  the  space  which  would  have  placed 
Mr.  Burnett's  priority  in  a  clear  light,  by  an 
inflated  panegyric  of  his  (Mr.  Crookes's)  owf^ 
sayings  and  doings  in  general,  )ie  winds  up 
with  the  remarkable  announcement  that  he 
had  himself  been  carrying  on  (and  hoped  soon 
to  bring  to  perfection)  experiments  with  ura- 
nium for  nearly  a  year, — thereby  demolishing 
his  onlv  possible  excuse  for  having  brought 
out  uranium  photography  as  a  novelty  entirely 
due  to  M,  K.  do  St.  Victor,  by  as  good  as  ad- 
mitting that  he  was  perfecUy  aware  of  Mr. 
Burnett's  ^ority  while  publicly  ignoring  it : — 
unlejss  he  meaqt  us  to  understand  that  the  ex- 
periinentB  which  he  states  he  had  been  carrying 
on  for  nearly  a  year  were  not  suggested  by 
Mr.  Burnett's  old  paper,  but  that  he  had  by 
himself*  made  another  and  independent  dis- 

*  Mr.  Burnsit  bow  fiii^  that  Mr.  CvooUfOB  has  ao- 
tnally  and  in  un^uata^beablo  terma  (after  his  two  pro- 
vious  publications  aa  the  diaooveriea  of  others)  p|i^  |or- 


coyery  of  the  uranium  photogiapHy  uind  two 
or  three  months  after  the  date  whei^  he,  as 
editor,  copied  Mr.  Burnett^s  paper  into,  aad 
commented  on  it  as  new  in,  the  'Uveipool 
Journal,'  and  that,  with  a  dmntemUdnm  of 
friendship  rather  uncommon,  he  had  chosen  to 
make  a  present  of  the  entire  credit  of  the  dis- 
covery to  M.  N.  de  St,  Victor ;  or  it  might  be, 
that  Mr.  Crookes,  though  he  had  not  yet  told 
us  so,  had  made  the  fiist  discovery  long  befon 
that  date,  md  had  been  himself  the  first  dii- 
coverer  of  uranium  photography,  but  had,  with 
an  indifference  to  &me  exhibited  by  few  dis: 
coverers,  goodnaturedly  made  a  present  of  the 
credit  of  the  discovery,  first  to  Mr.  iPumett  and 
then  again  to  M.  de  St.  Victor, — in  which  cm 
Mr,  Burnett  must  feel  much  prouder  to  be  as- 
sociated as  only  a  co-discoverer  with  such  i 
'<  brother  philosopher"  as  Mr,  Crookes,  tiua 
he  could  do  to  stand  alone  as  a  discoverer,  were 
it  even  in  a  much  greater  or  more  iniportimt 
discovery  th^  the  present  one  could  claioi  to 
be,  though  not  altogether  unimportant, 

Mr.  Burnett  then  proceeded  to  remark,  thai 
since  he  had  last  c^^led  the  att^tio^  pf  tl^ 
Society  to  M.  N.  dp  St.  Victor's  xediscoverieB, 
two  additional  circumstances  in  connerinn  wift 
them,  to  which  he  would  briery  allude,  had 
como  before  the  public.  The  fii9(  was  the  pub- 
lication of  a  patent  specification,  said*  to  be 
(and  Mr.  Burnett  was  not  aware  that  the  state* 
ment  as  to  it  had  bee|i  yet  contradicted)  f» 
behalf  of  M.  N.  de  St.  Victor  for  uranium  pbo- 
tography,  showing  (if  that  were  the  case)  that 
M*  N.  de  St.  Victor,  while  getting  and  not  (as 
far  at  least  fts  Mr.  Burnett  w^  awar^)  dk- 
claiming  credi(;  and  Jionour  {or  hi^  generositj 
in  giving  his  valuable  processes  freelv  to  (be 
public,  hod  at  the  same  time  heen  takmg  stepi 
to  prevent  their  makipg  use  of  his  boQ  p 
without  paying  him  first.  As  to  the  other  cir- 
cumstance, some  of  those  ^resont  had  periup* 
looked  into  the  Isjst  Number  of  the  *  Photogisiilpc 
News.'  The  innocent  simplicity  with  wbid 
M.  N.  de  St.  Victor  (after  the  exposure  of  Ur. 
Burnett's  prior  discovery  pf  his  former  ursniun^ 
processes,  which  one  would  have  thought  could 
hardly  have  escaped  his  notice)  tliere  continues 
the  course  of  his  rediscoveries^  hy  bringing  out 
as  a  second  batch  of  n^nfsltie^  mpst  of  ths  ^ 
mainder  of  th^  processes  in  Mi,  Qurnett's  M 
paper,  as  published  in  the  *  Photographic  Notes' 
(for  there  were  many  uiQre  particulars  yet  lut* 
printed)>  which  he  had  hither^  }eft  uxue^' 
covered,  was  surpflsse4  ouly  hy  tha(  with  wbi<^ 
Mr,  Crookes,  after  having  had  his  individjial 

ward  such  an  independent  cUim  for  himielC'-See  \k 
*  Photographic  News'  Almanao  for  1850,  p.  9!,  ^ 

*  Bjr  one  of  the  phoCognphie  periodiasb-^fM'* 
graphic  Notes.* 
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attentioa  dmetfy  onlled  to  M.  Ni&pce's  pr«- 
warn  lediaooyeriefly  pow  brought  forward  tixeae 
farther  rediscoveries  &om  the  same  paper^  d» 
an  additional  lot  of  wouderfiilt  and  indisputably 
new,  disooTeries  by  H.  N.  de  St.  Victor.  If  em* 
bers  had  o|iIy  to  refiBr  to  the  paper  in  '  Notes' 
of  Mardh  1857,  or  to  the '  liyerpool  Journal '  of 
about  the  same  date,  to  find  not  oply,  at  great 
lengthy  tho  feiridcyiinio  development  on  which 
Mr.Grookes  now  expatiated  as  such  a  beautiful 
noYeltyi  but  the  inverted  process,  by  beginning 
with  the  ferridcyanide  and  finislung  with  ura* 
nimn,  and  the  sinular  cobalt  and  copper  pro* 
0688,  on  which  such  an  astonishing  new  theory, 
as  to  its  being  absolutely  indifferent  at  whidi 
end  of  our  photographic  operation  we  began, 
was  being  bmlt.  1^  diacoveries  of  sensitiveness 
of  the  papers  prepared  with  tin  and  mercury 
salts  would  be  found  in  Hunt's  <  Besearches/ 
while  the  astonishing  possibility  of  the  pro- 
ducing pictures  on  paper  prepared  with  sul* 
phate  of  iron  was  just  as  &r  ^removed  from 
novelty, 

There  was  still  one  posriUe  ^pol^gr  for  M. 
St.  Victor  In  this  wbolesf^e  systeyn  of  rodis- 
oovery.  The  original  discoverers  hgd,  by  some 
fortuitous  accident  stumbling  upon  the  facts, 
entirely  missed  tha  true  rationale,  and  must 
not  therefore  grumble  that  fthe  discpverer  of 
the  wonderful  ''new  action  of  light''  should, 
ignoring  tbair  old  patronymicsysee  fit  to  christen 
the  discoveries  anew  with  his  own.  Should  it 
turn  out  that  the  sensitiveness  of  the  silver  salts 
also,  as  well  as  the  uranic,  was  ixw  to  this 
«  new  action  of  light,"  the  distinctiveness  of 
which  from  all  hitberto-dreamt-of  actionsi 
seemed  to  consist  in,  1,  that  <<  it  ia  not  owing 
to  fluorescence  or  phosphorescence  alone ;"  and 
2,  that  it  U  what  they  might  call  a  ''  some- 
how" actUm — ^*  a  power  wUch  the  bodies"  so 
gifted  possess  of  **Momehaw  absorbing  light"  in 
a  way  not  to  be  profanely  guessed  at  the  na- 
ture of  (as  in  the  case  of  other  actions),  but 
received  as  a  profound  religious  mystery, 
solemnly,  devouUy,  thankfully,  and  umjues- 
tioningly,  with  fiill  fiaith  in  it  anid  in  M.  Ni^pce 
de  St.  Victor, — ^the  public  might  next  expect  to 
hear  of  a  still  further  discovery  of  M.  do  St. 
Victor,  "  Paper  No.  IV.,  New  Action  of  light 
Photography  by  Absorption;  Wonderful  new 
discovery  of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  chloride 
and  other  salts  of  silver." 

Should  Ur.  Burnett,  however,  have  the  husk 
to  anticipate  H.  Ni^pce  in  this  new  discovery 
(and  the  case  of  the  silv^  salts  in  some  re^ 
spects  was  much  more  like  simple  absorption)* 
he  hoped  Ur.  Crookes,  or  whoever  else  had 
been  active  in  obtaining  public  honours  ioc  Mr, 
Burnett's  predocessor  in  re-discovery,  would 
do  aU  in  Ms  power  to  fxwue  ^  reoogaition  (4 


its  value,  and  get  proper  honours  bestowed  on 
him  (Mr.  Burnett);  and  he  would  also  ask  Mr. 
Grookes,  at  the  same  time,  to  look  over  a  new 
patent  for  '*  pictography  hy  absorpti4m'*  by 
silver  salts,  to  Qee  that  tiiere  was  no  flaw  through 
which  any  of  those  then  present  could  creep,  so 
as  to  make  use  of  the  silver  salts,  without  first 
paying  toll  to  Mr.  Buisiett  for  ''  Photography 
by  Absorption." 

Mr.  Burnett  then  stated  that  he  would  watch 
with  some  curiosity  to  see  whether,  after  this 
second  public  eojposure,  M.  de  St.  Victor  wonl4 
go  on  aa  he  had  begun,  and  mak0  the  black 
neutral-tint  uranium  processes,  the  cuprotyp^, 
and  other  processes  published  by  Mr.  Bnm^tt, 
the  subject  of  still  further  r^-diacoveries,  and 
make  free  gifts,  or  patented  Aree  gifts,  to  tb# 
public  of  them  also*. 


Descriptian  of  a  New  ActinofMieTf   By  TnoiMf 

Woods,  M,D.* 

*  SVom  ths  *Philflaoph]oal  Maganne'  te  Jamiai|r 
1860.    (By  pfrminion  of  tbp  Prop^nstors.) 

Pbotbssob  Dsafbb  of  New  York  published  a 
paper  in  this  Magasine  for  September  1857,  i& 
which  he  showed  that  a  solution  of  peroxalate 
of  iron  is  decomposed  by  light,  protoxalate  of 
iron  being  formed  with  evolution  of  carbonic 
acid^- 

Pe«  0»,  8C*  0'«2FeO,  (P  0»+2C0>.      ^ 

In  order  to  find  the  amount  of  actiniaip 
which  had  paused  the  change,  the  mmntity  of 
protoxalate  produced,  or  of  the  caroonic  apid 
which  had  been  given  off,  wa9  to  be  measured: 
but  herein  lay  ti^e  difficulty ;  it  was  required 
to  find  the  amount  of  gold  precipitated  froyn 
its  chloride  by  the  proto-salt  in  the  solutfP|i 
of  peroxalate  which  had  been  exposed  to  the 
light,  or  to  measure  by  weight  or  volume  the 
carbonic  add  which  had  been  evolved  during 
the  same  exposure.  Now,  as  Mr*  H.  C.  Draper 
says  in  a  paper  published  in  the  *  Photc^aphic 
Journal'  for  last  September,  **  even  an  enthu- 
siast would  soon  tire  of  daily  following  p^t 
these  details."  Indeed  the  labour  would  be  tqo 
great,  even  if  the  results  were  rigidly  e^act* 
The  latter  gentleman,  Mr.  H.  C.  Praper,  sug- 
gests the  weighing  of  the  apparatus  in  whiqh 
the  peroxalate  is  exposed,  bo&i  before  and  a%r 
the  exposure,  taking  the  precaution  to  expel  the 
dissolved  caibonic  acid  by  means  of  a  streani 


*  It  WM  bsrdly,  pcribqis,  nsoaiiavy  to  iiisett  in  this 
Beport  tl^  mtention  of  what  Imw  horn  slrsady  sod  all 
along  exproiied  (and  ^  x^Sm.  of  coune^  to  a»y 
criticiflms  on  Mr.  Crookes  as  well  as  on  M.  If.  d^  St. 
Victor),  fliat  while  stating  mj  own  opinions,  as  those 
to  which  tho  oirooaifltaaoea  mpaand  to  me  naoessarily 
to  laid,  I  hsTO  of  ooorae  naitMr  awpsptatawi  nor  viih 
that  sii^im4ioid4  do  ^Asrvise  than  jiidgf%''     " 
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of  hydrogen^  and  thus  to  find  tho  amount  of .  gon  any  change  of  temperatore  will  oorrespond- 
fixed  air  generated  by  the  loss  of  weight  the  ingly  affect  the  rising  of  the  flnid.    Therefore 
apparatus  sustains.     This  idea  is  ingenious ; ;  for  accurate  measurements 
but  the  process  would  be  very  little  if  at  all  |  it  will  be  necessary  to  have       ^M?*  «• 
less  troublesome  than  the  others. 


An  easy  and  expeditious  plan  for  the  mea- 
surement of  the  actinic  effect  of  light  is  a  great 
desideratum.  It  would  relieve  the  art  of  pho- 
tography of  half  its  failures,  and  would  be  of 
still  greater  advantage  to  its  sdenoe.  In  order 
to  give  a  helping  hand  towards  its  attainment, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  render  the  use  of  the 
peroxalate  of  iron  as  a  photometric  agent  both 
manageable  and  simple. 

K  after  exposure  any  process  is  required  to 
define  the  quantity  of  change  effected  by  the 
light,  especially  any  process  involving  know- 
ledge of  chemistry  or  nicety  of  manipulation, 
no  doubt  it  will  be  neglected,  except  perhaps 
by  the  few  **  enthusiasts,"  whose  results  would 
therefore  be  of  limited  value.     For    yjg^  \^ 
this  reason  I  have  endeavoured  to 
^nd  a  method  of  measuring  the  pho- 
tometric changes  at  once,  and  by 
the  eye  only,  in  the  following  man- 
ner:— ^having  nearly  filled  a  phial 
with  a  solution  of  peroxalate  of 
iron,  I  passed  through  its  cork  a 
glass  tube  into  the  bottle,  both  tube 
and  cork  fitting  air-tight  in  their 
places.    This  tube,  open  at  both 
ends,  dipped  by  one  of  them  under 
the  surface  of  the  solution,  so  that, 
when  the  bottle  was  exposed  to 
lig^t,  any  carbonic  acid  evolved 
should  collect  over  the  fluid,  press- 
ing it  into  the  tube ;  and  a  scale 
applied  to  the  latter  would  show  at 
once  the  amount  of  action  going 
on.    A  reference  to  fig.  1  will  ex- 
plain the  construction  of  the  actiuometer.    A 
is  a  low-sized  square  phial,  capable  6f  holding 
about  two  ounces.     B  is  the  tube  passing 
through  the  cork  into  the  solution  of  peroxalate 
of  iron.    The  carbonic  add  collects  in  the 
apace  over  the  solution,  and  the  fluid  is  raised 
correspondingly  in  the  tube,  and  xead  off  on 
the  B(»le  C. 

This  is  the  principle  of  the  actinometer; 
and  for  taking  an  occasional  observation  the 
above  answers  pretty  well ;  but  there  are  other 
circumstances  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the 
'  construction  of  a  more  perfect  instrument.  For 
instance,  if  the  temperatore  varies,  the  indi- 
cations are  interfered  with,  and  that  to  an 
extent  the  greater  the  more  sensitive  the  ap- 
paratus is.  For  it  is  obvious  that  the  sensibi- 
lity of  the  actinometer  may  be  carried  to  any 
extent   by  making  tiie   tube   proportionally 


a  thermometer  dipping  into 

the  solution,  and  a  prelimi- 
nary experiment  made  in 

order  to  find  to  what  extent 

the  change  of  temperature 

affects  the  instrument.     It 

will  also  be  convenient  to 

have  a  second  tube  passing 

through  the  cork,  but  not 

into    the    fluid,    dosed    of 

course  by  a  cork  or  stopcock 

when  the  instrument  is  in 

use.    This  tube  is  for  the 

purpose  of  allowing  the  car- 
bonic add  to  escape  when 

desirable,  or  for  filling  the 

vessel  or  emptying  it  when 

the  solution  is  exhausted  of 

peroxalate.  The  apparatus 
I  would  therefore  recom- 
mend, and  which  I  have  tried 
(only,  however,  for  a  few 
days)  with  apparent  success 
in  determining  the  actinic 
action  of  Hght,  may  be  seen 
in  fig.  2.  It  shows  half  the 
real  size  of  the  instrument  I 
used. 

A  is  the  phial,  B  the  tube 
dipping  under  the  surface  of 
the  solution.  C  a  thermo- 
meter, also  dipping  into  the 
solution,  whose  graduated 
scale  serves  too  as  a  scale 
for  reading  off  the  hdght  to 
which  the  fiuid  ascends  in 
the  tube.  D  is  the  smaller  glass  tube  passln? 
through  the  cork,  but  not  into  the  solutioi 
^lien  the  fiuid  is  raised  nearly  to  the  top  ttt 
the  tube  B  by  the  pressure  of  the  earboni'^ 
add,  it  may  bo  drawn  down  again  and  set  t^ 
any  marie  by  opening  partially  the  tube  P 
until  sufficient  &ced  air  escapes  to  allow  it  ^ 
descend. 

I  give  in  the  following  page  a  representation 
of  the  heights  to  which  the  fiuid  rose  duiiflg 
different  parts  of  two  days. 

The  marks  indicate  the  successive  heists  d 
the  fluid  at  the  different  hours  mentioned.  '^^ 
cock  D  was  turned  two  or  three  times  to  allov 
the  fluid  to  descend,  as  otherwise  it  wonld  hs^<^ 
overrun  the  tube. 

The  thermometer  is  not  r^iistered  in  tbe^ 
trials,  as  the  temperature  did  not  vaiy  v^ 
than  one  or  two  degrees.      The  actinometer 


amall  in  tiie  bore ;  but  then  fertile  samerea-lwas  at-a  closed  window;   the  weather  n^ 
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[ill  and  rainy,  except  oocasionally,  as  at  12 
»clock  December  7th,  and  2  o'clock  Decem- 
Br  8th.  In  the  snnshine,  in  the  open  air, 
ae  rise  of  the  fluid  was  about  three  times  as 
reat  as  the  largest  spaoe  in  the  same  period 
f  time.     The  bore  of  the  tube  I  used  was  ^th 


^11 


Hour  of  obsening. 


h  m 

8      A.ic.  Dec.  8. 


8 
7 

4  SO 

4  15 

3  46 
3  35 


—    2  45 


3  35 


1  30 
1  25 


12  45 


13  30 


•J  12  20  Dee.  7. 
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h    m 

8       A.M.  Deo.  ^, 
when  shaken. 


_   8      A.M.  Dec.  0. 


Hour  oC  obaenring. 


—   2  15 


—    2 


—    1  45 


—    1  30 


.    1  15 


-J  13  30 


^12  15 


11  30 
11   15 


-JlO  30 
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of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  solution  in  the 
bottle  exposed  a  surface  of  about  three  square 
inches.  I  mention  these  particulars,  wi  on 
them  depends  the  sensibility  of  the  instrument. 
The  larger  the  surface  of  fluid  exposed,  6f 
course  the  greater  will  be  the  action  of  the 
light;  and  tibio  smaller  the  bore  of  the  tube  the 
greater  will  be  the  rise  for  a  given  evolution 
of  carbonic  acid.  I  tried  a  thermometer  tube 
of  about  ^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the 
fluid  rose  rapidly,  perhaps  a  couple  of  inches 
in  a  minute,  but  in  jerks  and  irregularly ;  and 
I  cannot  yet  say  how  far  the  bore  may  be 
diminished  with  utiUfy. 

When  the  fluid  is  first  exposed  it  shows  no 
evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  although  the  action 
of  the  light  produces  it.  The  gas  is  dis^tolvcd, 
to  a  ccrtaia  extent,  in  the  fluid,  and  until  the 
latter  is  saturated  no  rise  in  the  tube  occurs. 
The  point  of  saturation  is  reached  after  a 
greater  or  less  time  according  to  the  light, 
generally  in  about  fifteen  minutes.  This  is 
only  a  small  inconvenience;  and  I  got  rid 
even  of  this  loss  of  time  by  having  a  slight 
excess  of  oxalic  acid  in  the  fluid,  and  by 
adding  a  couple  of  grains  of  carbonate  of 
potash,  so  that  saturation  was  at  once  accom- 
plished. But  there  is  a  more  serious  annoy- 
ance; the  fluid,  having  been  saturated  with 
the  carbonic  acid,  gives  it  out  again  even  in 
the  dark,  so  that  until  it  nearly  all  disappears 
the  fluid  continues  to  rise ;  the  removal,  there- 
fore, of  the  actinometer  from  the  Hght  does 
not  immediately  stop  the  rising.  TUs  would 
not  uifcct  the  indications  if  the  height  of  the 
fluid  in  the  tube  was  marked  inmiediately 
before  removing  it ;  but  there  is  a  danger  that 
the  carbonic  acid  of  saturation  may  be  partially 
escaping  into  the  space  above  the  fluid,  even 
during  the  continuance  of  an  obser\'ation,  so 
that  we  may  have  two  sources  of  evolution, 
one  the  action  of  the  actinism  at  the  moment, 
and  the  other  the  saturated  state  of  the  fluid. 
For  instance,  if  a  strong  light  fell  on  the 
instrument,  the  gas  would  be  generated 
quickly;  if  the  light  then  diminished,  the 
carbonic  acid  which  would  then  be  given  out 
might  be  due  both  to  the  action  of  the  di- 
minished light  and  to  the  saturated  state  of 
the  fluid.  I  cannot  say  possitively  whether 
such  a  double  action  does  take  place ;  it  ap- 
pears probable  ;  but  it  might  be  that,  as  long 
as  the  light  continues  to  fall  on  the  solution, 
the  saturated  state  is  kept  up,  and  conse- 
quently none  comes  off,  except  what  is  at  the 
moment  produced.  This  point  will  require 
some  trials  to  decide.  The  extent  to  which  the 
rise  occurs  is,  however,  not  great,  as  maybe  seen 
by  referring  to  the  Table,  and  might  have  been 
due  in  this  case  to  an  accidental  circumstance. 
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If  I  had  time  to  make  experiments  with 
this  instrament,  I  would  not    publish  this 
account  of  it,  as  Ihe  doubts  I  have  expressed 
might  be  solved,  and   more  certain  results 
might  also  be  obtained  by  using  tubes  of 
various  diameters,  until  the  most  proper  for 
all  purposes  could  be  found :  but  I  have  done 
all  I  expect  to  do  for  an  uncertain  period ;  I 
therefore  give  the  description  of  the  actino- 
meter  as  it  is,  and  for  what  it  is  worth,  to  the 
scientific  world,  believrng  it  to  be  at  least  the 
germ  of  a  usefiil  and  interesting  instrument. 
It  may  be  of  use  to  the  photographer  as  a 
means  of  exactly  measuring  the  time  of  ex- 
posure of  a  sensitive  plate.     The  period  of 
time,  as  reckoned  by  seconds,  will  not  always 
give  the  same  amount  of  actinic  force,  as  the 
light    may  vary  considerably    between    two 
experiments,  and  yet  not  affect  the  eye.    If, 
however,  a  good  picture  be  obtained  during 
the  rise  of,  say  two  degrees  on  the  actino- 
meter,   the  same  amount  of  actinism  must 
always  be  present  during  the  same  rise,  be  the 
time  of  rising  longer  or  shorter.     To  science 
also  it  ought  to  be  a  valuable  help  if  its  indi- 
cations are  sufficiently  reliable. 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  the  strength 
of  the  solution  of  peroxalate  of  iron  I  em- 
ployed was  35  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water ; 
but  I  beHevo  this  strength  might  he  advan- 
tageously increased.  It  will  also  be  necessary, 
for  comparative  experiments,  to  have  a  cover 
for  the  actinometer,  in  which  an  aperture  is 
cut  of  a  certain  size,  say  one  or  two  square 
inches,  in  order  that  a  known  extent  of  sur- 
face may  be  always  acted  on.  The  tube  will 
also  require  to  be  covered  in  delicate  experi- 
ments, as  the  Hght  acts  on  the  fluid  in  it,  as 
weU  as  on  that  in  the  bottle. 

I  must  advise  those  persons  who  adopt  the 
rough  and  ready  method  of  manipulating,  that 
in  making  this  appartns,  simple  as  it  may 
appear,  there  is  great  caution  to  be  observed 
in  causing  the  stopper  of  the  bottle  to  be  air- 
tight, and  also  the  apertures  through  which 
the  tubes  and  thermometer  pass.  When  the 
fluid  rises  in  the  tube,  a  great  pressure  is  sus- 
tained by  the  interior  of  the  phial ;  and  if  this 
be  not  thoroughly  provided  against,  the  air 
will  find  some  small  hole,  too  minute  for  ob- 
servation, by  which,  very  gradually,  almost 
insensibly,  to  escape  ;  and  so  the  results  would 
be  vitiated. 
Panonstown,  December  10, 1859. 


P.S.  Since  the  above  was  written  I  have 
made  some  experiments  with  the  actinometer, 
and  it  has  answered  my  expectations.  IbeHeve 
it  is  a  ielia[ble  register  of  the  amount  of  action 
dT  light.    The  most  important  precaution  to  be 


taken  in  its  use  is  to  guard  against  changeot 
temperature,  or  to  Jiave  a  previous  biowle^ 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  change  wHl  alte 
the  instrument.  Increase  of  temperatoreseeiv 
to  act  on  it  in  three  different  ways.    It  ex- 
pands the  liquid  and  confined  air,  causng  Ik 
liquid  to  rise  in  proportion  to  the  relative  but 
of  the  vessel  and  tube,  as  in  a  thermemeto. 
It  expels  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  satarate^ 
solution  in  addition  to  that  produced  ^  the 
light :  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  a  fluid  cai 
d^solve  depends  on  the  temperature;   ^ 
higher  the  latter,  the  less  gas  the  fiuid  cai 
contain ;  so  that  if  during  a  lengthened  obser- 
vation the  temperature  increases,  carbonic  ad^ 
is  expelled  independent  of  actinic  action.  And, 
thirdly,  the  higher  the  stationary  temperatait 
is,  the  greater  seems  to  be  the  power  of  th« 
light.     In  this,  as  in  all  chemical  processes, 
heat  increases  the  action.    For  instance,  diuiii{ 
a  day's  exposure,  when  the  thermometer  was  a: 
36°  F.,  the  fluid  of  the  actinometer  rose  aboic 
3  inches,  whereas  in  the  same  period  of  time. 
when  the  thermometer  was  60°  F.,  it  rose  aboc 
three  times  as  high.     Whether  this  incieas 
was  altogether  due  to  the  light  acting  m(« 
energetically  on  the  warmer  fluid,  or  partly  t» 
the  higher  temperature  expelling  some  carbont 
acid,  I  cannot  at  present  decide. 

I  have  used  a  solution  of  peroxalate  of  itmi. 
35  grains  to  the  ounce ;  and,  as  it  may  fadlitaU 
matters  for  others  who  may  wish  to  try  tl« 
instrument,  I  will  describe  in  detail  hov  I  o^ 
tainod  the  solution. 

I  dissolved  in  6  oz.  of  water  1043  gra. « 
protosulphate  of  iron ;  I  added  180  grs.  of  ctI- 
phuric  acid  of  1-84  spec,  grav.,  and  boiled: 
while  boiling  I  threw  in  140  grs.  of  nitric  afiil 
of  1-42  spec.  grav.  This  caxised  an  efifcms- 
cence  of  nitrous  acid,  for  which  the  operaW 
should  be  prepared  by  having  the  vessel  of  sol* 
ficient  capacity  and  under  a  flue.  The  pr^ 
salt  was  thus  converted  into  the  perBalt.  B» 
prussiate  of  potash  should  now  produce  no  bk 
colour.  I  then  precipitated  the  peroxide  a 
iron  with  ammonia  and  washed  with  ^^ 
water.  I  had  thus  300  grs.  of  anhydrous  per- 
oxide of  iron ;  I  diffused  this  in  20  ox.  Qt 
water,  and  added  720  grs.  of  crystalhred  o^ 
add — an  excess  of  about  10  grs.  of  add.  ^ 
dissolved  the  iron  and  gave  me  a  toh^ 
of  712  grs.  of  the  peroxalate— about  35  g» 
to  the  ounce.  The  bottle  of  the  actinom^ 
holds  about  2  ounces,  and  I  used  thisqnan^ 
of  fluid  without  renewing  it  for  some  vee& 
Howlongit  mayretainits  power  I  caimot»y 

Bmonatown,  Pec  23,  ]£S9. 
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Suggestions  for  a  Dri/  CoUodiau  Process  suitable 
for  Large  Flates, 

Ta  ihe  .Sitter  of  the  PhstofrapUe  Jommd. 

Sib, — It  appeared  to  be  the  impreeBion  of 
serecal  memben  at  the  la«t  meetmg  of  our 
Society  that  the  object  of  my  paper  was  to 
introduce  a  new  mode  of  working  with  Dry 
Collodion^  and  I  therefore  take  this  opportunity 
of  stating  that  such  was  not  the  case.  The 
ihuiry,  rather  than  the  practiee,  was  what  I 
wished  to  discuss,  since  I  ha^e  not  as  yet  ftdly 
satisfied  myself  as  to  which  is  TBaUy  the  most 
perfect  method.  In  answer  to  those,  however, 
who  would  inquire  whether  my  experiments 
have  indicated  any  one  process  as  simple  and 
superior  to  others,  I  would  briefly  mention  the 
Mowing. 

First,  prepare  the  following  solutions:  — 
No.  I.  Gelatine  2  grains,  water  6  drachms,  me- 
thylated alcohol,  2  drachms ;  dissolve  and  filter. 
1Tb.  2.  Common  salt  5  grains,  water  I  ounce ; 
no  filtering  needed.  No.  3.  Best  gum  arabic 
30  grains,  gallic  acid  1  grain,  distilled  water 
1  oimee ;  powder  the  gum  finely  in  a  mortar, 
and  rub  it  up  with  the  water  until  entirely 
dissolved,     filter  through  blotting-paper. 

(N.B.  This  liquid  is  not  well  calculated  for 
ke^nng.) 

The  collodion  which  I  employ  for  the  pro- 
cess is  the  homy  or  parchment  kind,  iocdzed 
with  the  positive  iodizer  containing  bromide ; 
it  gives  a  film  which  is  rather  adherent  and 
does  not  readily  blister.  Probably  most  posi- 
tive  collodions  would  succeed|  particularly  those 
which  have  been  specially  prepared  for  the 
Fothergill  process  and  are  found  to  answer. 

Begin  by  cleaning  several  glasses,  and  ap- 
[>lying  to  the  face  of  each  the  solution  No.  I, 
nade  warm  by  standing  the  bottle  containing 
t  in  hot  water.  It  may  be  poured  on  like 
^Uodion,  and  the  glasses  afterwards  reared 
ip  to  drain.  If  any  of  the  gelatine  should 
iouch  the  back,  wipe  it  away  with  a  cloth,  to 
^levent  contamination  of  the  nitrate  bath. 

Coot  the  dried  plates  with  tile  collodion  in 
he  usual  way,  leaving  them  the  ftdl  time  in 
he  bath  (four  minutes),  in  order  to  obtain  the 
aaadmnm  of  creaminess.  Wash  copiously  with 
ommon  pump-water  under  a  tap,  or  with  two 
hanges  of  water  in  a  dish.  Next  remove  a 
urther  portion  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  by  means 
f  the  salt  solution  (No.  2),  which  may  be  kept 
B  a  stock  bottle,  and  poured  quickly  over  the 
3m  twice  (in  the  same  manner  a»  collodion), 
Uowing  the  excess  to  fiew  ofl^  into  the  sink* 
kfterwwds  the  salt  must  be  removed  by  a 
econd  washing  with  common  water,  and  the 
treservative  solution  (No.  3),  of  whidi  I  use  a 
resh  portion  for  each  plate,  may  then  be  ap- 


plied until  uniformly  distributed.    Dry  spon-> 
taneously,  or  by  a  modexate  heat. 

The  essential  feature  in  this  process  is  the 
gwfiiy  which  appears  to  me,  at  present,  to  act 
better  than  gdatine:  the  gallic  acid  is  not 
actually  required,  nor  is  the  final  washing  with 
salt,  but  both  improve  the  quality  of  the  pic- 
ture. It  is  also  quite  possible  to  work  on 
glasses  not  previously  coated  with  gelatine,  but 
in  so  doing  there  will  be  danger  of  losing  some 
pictures  by  blisters. 

As  for  OS  I  can  judge,  this  process  is  equal 
to  Eothergill^s  in  sensitiveness,  and  much  more 
rapid  in  development.  The  image  is  brought 
out  with  the  usual  pyrpgalHc  acid  mixture, 
such  as  we  employ  for  wet  coUodion.  AH  my 
experiments  have  been  conducted  by  print*- 
ing  beneath  a  negative,  and  therefore  I  preserve 
to  myself  the  privilege  of  making  any  alter* 
^tion  which  may  be  suggested  to  me  when  the 
season  for  camera-work  anives.  My  object  in 
publishing  the  details  of  this  method  at  the 
present  tmie  is  to  submit  it  to  the  criticism  of 
those  whose  experience  is  valuable ;  and  I  think 
also  that,  by  circulating  a  matter  of  this  kind 
in  the  journals,  wc  usually  find,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months,  whether  the  process  is  one 
Hkely  to  be  generally  successful. 

E.  Habdwice. 

P.S. — I  received  not  long  since  a  packet 
of  dry  plates  from  Major  Eussell,  prepared 
by  a  method  which  he  has  described  in  Mr. 
Shadbolt's  Journal  (Process  No,  III.).  The 
preservative  liquid  contains  metogelatine  and 
gallic  acid,  and  the  preliminary  coating  applied 
to  the  plate  consists  of  albumen.  These  plates 
answered  very  well,  and  had  good  keeping  pro- 
perties ;  but  the  development  was  rather  t«u:dy^ 
and  the  colour  of  the  image  ycllow-brown« 
The  substitution  of  gurni  assists  the  reduction, 
and  gives  what  I  thmk  to  be  a  better  printing 
colour ;  but  further  experience  alone  will  de- 
cide whether  it  possesses  equal  advantages  in 
other  rejects. 

P.S.  No.  2. — I  have  been  very  successful  in 
printing  transparencies,  by  omitting  both  the 
salt  solution  and  also  Xhd  gallic  acid,  the  plates 
being  simply  washed  in  abundance  of  distilled 
water  before  the  gum  is  applied.  These  films 
are  very  sensitive  to  half  tone,  and  develope 
with  great  rapidity,  but  they  are  not  to  be 
depended  on  for  long  keeping,  and  are  more 
liable  to  fog  during  ^e  development. 

Panoramic  'Photography* 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Jounial, 

Jeney,  Jan.  7, 1860. 
Sia, — According  to  a  promise  made  in  a  re^ 
cent  letter  of  mine  which  you  were  kind  enough 
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to  publish,  I  now  beg  to  send  for  your  inspec- 
tion and  criticism  an  untouched  Panoramic 
Negative  upon  a  curved  glass,  taken  by  me  on 
the  7th  instant  from  the  hill-side  at  the  back  of 
my  house.  The  lens  is  a  No.  4  Panoramic,  6J 
inches  focus ;  and  the  picture  was  taken  with 
an  equalizing  slip  of  about  |ths  inch  aperture ; 
exposure  one  minute, — ^time  3  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon, — ^feeble  sunshine. 

This  negative  is  the  first  specimen  which  I 
have  sent  to  England,  and  you  will  be  the  first 
in  England  to  see  a  specimen  and  pronounce 
upon  its  merits.  Unless  I  am  greatly  mis- 
taken, you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  defi- 
nition is  finer  than  anything  that  we  have  yet 
seen  in  photography ;  and  that  not  over  a  small 
angle,  or  a  small  space  in  the  centre  of  the 
picture  (as  in  ordinary  negatives),  but  over  an 
extent  of  field  exceeding  100°  in  width  and  45° 
in  height.  I  have  seen  some  hundreds  of  ne- 
gatives, many  by  the  first  artists,  but  really 
and  truly  none  which  I  think  equal  to  that 
which  I  now  send  you,  in  all  the  qualities 
which  photographers  admire ;  and  yet  it  was 
taken  upon  a  curved  plate,  and  with  a  water- 
lens. 

I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  you  if  you  will 
publish  this  letter,  and  add  your  own  remarks 
at  the  foot  of  it.  The  subject  is  very  im- 
portant, and  I  can  assure  you  I  find  no  diffi- 
culty whatever  in  working  upon  cur\'ed  glasses, 
or  printing  from  curved  negatives,  as  the  ac- 
companying print  sufficiently  proves.  My  only 
difficulty  is  in  finding  that  the  negatives  are  too 
elaborately  fine  in  their  details  for  any  process 
of  paper  x>rinting.  They  ought  to  bo  copied 
upon  glass  by  means  of  a  lens. 

Please  to  observe,  that  although  the  focus  of 
the  lens  is  6^  inches,  and  the  picture  13  x  5| 
inches,  yet  the  field  is  equally  lighted,  and  the 
definition  good  both  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  gloss. 

The  Panoramic  Lens  gives  superb  definition 
with  a  stopsufficiently  large  for  a  portrait  lens, 
and  I  hope  to  see  it  used  for  takmg  groups  of 
portraits,  and  also  instantaneous  pictures  in- 
cluding an  enormous  field  of  view.  I  feel 
nearly  sure  also  that  it  will  do  for  flat  plates 
and  ordinary  bits  of  pictures  including  45°, 
but  I  have  not  yet  tried  it  upon  a  flat  plate. 
As  soon  as  I  have,  you  shall  see  the  result. 
There  will  of  course  be  no  distortion;  and 
the  lens  is  a  "  quick- worker,"  as  they  say  in 
America,  and  not  slow,  like  the  Triplet. 

I  shall  be  very  happy  to  reply  to  any  queries 
that  may  be  addressed  to  me  on  this  subject. 

Thomas  Suttom". 

[We  have  inspected  the  negative  sent  us  by 
Mr.  Sutton,  which  is  most  satisfactory ;  every 
part  is  in  perfect  focus,  even  up  to  the  margin. 


The  print  is  very  good ;  but  we  believe  a  bette 
impression  might  be  taken  from  the  negati^. 
It  is  suspended  in  the  room  of  the  Society,  ik 
Members  may  judge  for  themselves. — M,] 

Mr,  Achland*s  Dry  Collodion  Difficdiia. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  JoutmI 

9  Holbom  Ban,  E.C. 

SiE, — I  have  just  noticed  in  Mr.  Acldand'* 
paper  on  "  The  Difficulties  of  the  Dry  CoUodioi 
Process,'*  read  before  the  South  London  Society, 
the  following  piece  of  information : — 

"  Blistering. — This  defect  seldom  occurs  ii 
working  Pothergill's  process,  but  is  often  ob- 
served in  the  collodio-albumen,  gelatirUj  ad 
oxymel  processes,"  «fec. 

Now,  as  one  fact  is  generally  admitted  to  bs 
worth  a  considerable  number  of  mere  assertions, 
it  may  be  well  to  state  that,  having  used  dwLi 
the  last  year  or  two  nearly  two  thousand  d 
Dr.  Norris's  dry  gelatine  plates,  I  have  never 
had  one  negative  spoilt,  and  but  two  or  thm 
affected  by  "  blistering."  I  may  further  add 
that,  out  of  the  ten  difficulties  which  Mr,  Ack- 
land  appears  to  have  met  with  in  his  dry-pl^tt 
experience,  I  have  only  noticed  with  the  gtU- 
tine  plates  "  pin  holes  in  the  high  lights,"  asi 
this  I  now  prevent  by  dusting  the  film  before 
exposure  with  a  camel's-hair  brush  or  piece  -^ 
cotton  wool. 

Mr.  Ackland's  suggestion  of  varnishing  ikt 
edge  of  the  film  to  prevent  its  peeling  off  is 
valuable ;  had  it  reached  me  some  years  back,! 
might  have  been  spared  much  trouble. 

A.  J.  MELHmSH. 


Practical   Observatiotis  upon   Photographs  '• 
tlieir  Eelation  to  Art.   By  Alfred  H.  Wail* 

Befobe  commencing  this  paper  I  pondew-i 
carefully  upon  the  character  I  should  (or  coulu) 
give  it :  practical  I  had  determined  it  shook 
be — ^useful  I  hoped  it  would  prove — and  yet  i' 
absolutely  needed  an  introduction,  which  12 
itself  would  constitute  a  long  communication: 
I  must,  therefore,  solicit  your  indulgent  con- 
sideration. 

Whenever  I  take  up  modem  works  upo^ 
or  connected  with.  Art,  I  find  that,  however 
much  they  may  disagree  in  regard  to  various 
Art-questions  of  the  day,  they  are  generally 
harmonious  in  asserting  that  phot(^;raph8  ar« 
"  not  works  of  Art :"  to  look  upon  them  as  such, 
says  the  *  National  Magazine,'  is  *'  a  comm^ 
and  ungenerous  mistake."  Mr.  Frank  Howaw 
(a  gentleman  well  known  as  a  writer  ss» 

*  Bead  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Soutii  London  Photo- 
graphic Society,  DeoemMr  15, 1859. 
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lecturer  upon  Art),  in  the  13th  Number  of  the 
<  Joomal  of  the  Photographic  Society,'  pooh- 
poohs  the  idea  of  photography  rivalling  even 
the  humblest  branch  of  Art,  and,  in  a  sneering 
spirit,  brings  prominently  forward,  and  makes 
the  most  of,  every  defect  in  its  productions. 
A  very  eloquent  and  well-written  article  in 
the  *  Quarterly  Review '  (which  is  frequently 
quoted)  makes  much  of  all  its  weak  points, 
also ;  and  in  the  *  Art  Journal '  for  December 
1858,  a  "  dialogue  held  in  an  artist's  studio" 
appeared,  under  the  title  of**  Photography  for 
Portraits,"  which  displayed  no  little  feeling 
against   the   new  art.      You  may,  perhaps, 
remember  that  this  dialogue  takes  place  be- 
tween an  artist  of  the  ideal  school  (so  much 
talked  of  and  so  little  understood)  and  a  certain 
vulgar,  illiterate,  and  befogged  nigger  overseer,  j 
named,  expressively  enough,  **  Dogberry,"  who,  I 
visiting  an  artist's  studio  in  a  great  hurry  to 
get  his  portrait  "  taken  off,"  naturally  stops  a 
tediously  long  time  to  smoke  a  cigar  and  con- 
duct a  long  argument  with  the  artist  in  favour 
of  **  photography  for  portraits."   As  the  artist  is 
a  talented,  educated,  and  dreadfully  refined  in- 
dividual, and  Mr.  Dogberry  a  conceited  imbecile, 
with  profound  contempt  for  music,  poetry,  and 
painting,  but  admiring  photography  and  cheap' 
coloured  lithographs,  the  aforesaid  argument  is, 
of  course,  by  no  means  one-sided,  and  every- 
body wonders  at  the  glorious  victory  achieved 
by  the  representative  of  Art  over  his  self-i 
created  opponent.     I  might  refer  to  no  end  of  j 
other    similar    attacks  (emanating  in  manyj 
instances  from  disappointed  fifth-rate  painters),  | 
but  it  is  no  part  of  iny  present  purpose  to 
refute  their  objections. 

If  we  desire  to  know  why  photography  is 
thus  disparaged,  the  reason  is  so  plainly  visible 
that,  putting  aside  "  envy,  jealousy,  and  all 
mcharitableness,"  we  have  but  to  look  around 
md  see  it. 

In  the  first  place,  among  the  many  thousands 
>f  photographs  passing  before  us,  how  many 
ire  there  which  have  the  slightest  claim  to 
iny  pictorial  element?  Alas,  the  number  of 
hese  is  so  sadly  small,  and  photographs  have, 
Q  a  general  way,  so  little  pretension  to  any- 
hing  approximating  to  Art,  that  wo  cannot 
>ut  regard  any  want  of  permanence,  which 
lost  of  them  may  display,  as  a  charitable 
irrangcment  of  Providence,  brought  about  by 
he  genii  presiding  over  the  beautiful  and  true, 
lie  ease  aind  fiacility  with  which  a  little  may 
e  done  in  photography  are  its  worst  foes,  and 
U  our  streets  with  hideous  representations 
f  humanity,  our  folios  with  drearily  unin- 
3resting  specimens  of  snowy  or  sooty  land- 
capes,  and  our  shop-windows  with  disgust- 
igly  indecent  or  tawdry  theatrical  groups, 
nder  doceptive  titles. 


In  the  next  place,  as  a  body,  photographers 
have  not  set  up  their  standard  sufficiently  high ; 
great  as  the  superiority  of  the  productions  of  * 
to-day  may  be  when  compared  with  those  of  a 
few  years  back,  in  one  vital  point  they  are  the 
same — they  have  no  greater  daim  to  artistic 
qualities.  The  reason  of  this  may  be  found, 
not  in  photography,  but  in  its  students  and 
professors,  who  take  up  the  art  as  a  mere 
amusement,  a  mere  mercantile  speculation,  or 
as  a  purely  chemical  or  optical  study,  without 
supposing  that,  as  a  branch  of  Art,  all  the 
principles  of  pictorial  science  are  essential  to 
its  successful  practice.  Look  at  the  oldest  of 
our  Photographic  Societies,  the  members  of  • 
which  may  surely  be  supposed  to  have  passed 
the  simply  rudimaatal  portion  of  their  art :  their 
studies  are  still  confined  to  manipulatory,  &c. 
details ;  and  of  all  the  papers  read  and  discussed 
at  their  meetings,  how  few  of  them  have  a 
tendency  to  increase  their  conception  and  ap- 
preciation of  even  the  elementary  studies  of 
pictorial  art !  Compare  the  art-student  with 
the  photographic :  the  first,  educated  to  his 
profession  from  early  youth,  giving  years  of 
labour  for  elementary  knowledge,  and  making 
every  various  phase  of  his  progress  a  subject  of 
earnest  study;  the  other,  purchasing  his  ap- 
paratus to-day,  and  in  a  few  months  producing 
pictures,  which,  being  sharp,  clean,  wcU  ex-, 
posed  and  well  developed,  seem  to  him  the 
legitimate  end  of  all  his  efforts.  Again,  take 
up  the  various  representatives  of  photographic 
literature  and  compare  them  with  those  con- 
nected with  Art.  The  first  are  devoted  almost 
entirely  to  the  mechanism  of  photography, 
baths,  processes,  and  modifications  of  processes, 
trivial  improvements  in  apparatus,  tents,  lenses, 
cameras,  and  sometimes,  I  regret  to  add,  to 
bickerings  and  trivial  disputes  neither  dignified 
nor  estimable.  The  Art-publication,  on  the 
contrary,  gives  pre-eminence  to  scientific  prin- 
ciples, and  enforces  rules  founded  upon  the  ex- 
perience of  great  painters  and  the  inductive 
reasoning  of  great  thinkers, — the  vital  import- 
ance of  which  are  demonstrated  by  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  first,  the  conclusions  of  the 
latter,  and  the  instinctive  recognition  of  the 
uneducated  eye. 

In  making  these  few  remarks  I  trust  I  shaU 
not  be  misimderstood.  The  mechanism  of  any 
art  is  of  great  importance,  and  more  particularly 
is  it  so  in  photography ;  but  it  should  be  con- 
sidered the  means,  and  not  the  end.  The  photo- 
graphic journals  are  invaluable  as  aids  to  pro- 
gress, and  we  all  owe  them  a  deep  debt  of  grati- 
tude ;  but  they  should  aspire  to  something  above 
the  mere  mechanical :  their  great  power  should 
be  the  chief  means  of  raising  our  beautiful  art 
to  its  well-deserved  niche  in  the  grand  domain 
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of  Art.  But,  for  all  the  errors  I  here  venture 
to  denounce,  photographers  alone  are  respon-' 
Bible ;  tJieir  works  create  erroneous  impressions 
on  the  pubHc  mind,  and  tJieir  writings  W.  the 
pages  of  our  literary  representatives.  But  our 
art  is  young,  and  has,  like  other  young  folk, 
mudi  to  learn. 

With  thero  few  necessary  remarks  by  way 
of  introduction,  I  wUl,  without  ignoring  the 
existence  of  serious  optical  and  chemical  dif- 
iSculties,  now  take  my  ground,  in  opposition  to 
the  Frank  Howard  and  Ronald  Campbell  school 
of  reasoners,  by  asserting  that  light  plays  much 
the  same  part  in  photography  that  pencils  do 
in  drawing,  and  that  photographs  are  the  pro^ 
duction  of  the  camera  in  exactly  the  same  sense 
as  paintings  are  the  production  of  paint ;  that 
bad  photographs,  however  numerous  they  may 
be,  are  not  more  legitimate  arguments  against 
photography  than  bad  paintings  are  against 
pamting.  Being  both  artist  and  photographer, 
my  evidence  may  perhaps  be  received  with  less 
suspicion  than  it  would  provoke  if  it  emanated 
firom  the  first  or  the  last  only. 

I  propose,  then,  to  throw  together  a  few 
practical  suggestions  upon  composition^  the 
management  of  Hght  and  shade,  &c.,  in  their 
application  to  photography. 

I  do  not  think  that  our  most  ambitious  branch 
of  photography,  viz.  that  which  takes  the  same 
relative  position  as  historical  painting  does  to 
Art,  can  ever  attain  a  permanent  standing ;  for 
in  historical  painting  the  grand  aim  is  not  to 
represent  things  in  actual  existence  as  they 
really  are,  but  rather  to  select  the  scattered 
fragments  of  expression,  or  beauty,  and  blend 
them  into  one  harmonious  whole.  I  shall  pre- 
sently show  some  specimens  to  illustrate  this 
point.  The  legitimate  compartments  of  photo- 
graphy are  to  be  found  in  groupings  illustrative 
of  various  incidents — ^in  landscapes  and  sea 
views — in  studies  from  the  nude,  from  cattle, 
and  from  objects  of  various  kinds— in  portrait- 
ure— ^in  representations  of  still  life  (such  as 
^bat  true  arf/^^-photographer,  Lake  Price,  has 
produced) — and  in  architecture.  Surely  here, 
in  every  branch  of  strictly  imitative  art,  there  is 
field  enough  for  our  labours,  without  hopelessly 
rivalling  unconquerable  giants  so  high  above 
our  pigmy  efforts. 

Of  course  I  can  now  merely  make  a  very  few 
brief  remarJes  upon  each  of  these  branches — 
mere  indications  of  things  claiming  more  im- 
portant treatment,  as  being  quite  within  the 
prorince  of  photography.     ' 

In  grouping  figures  to  illustrate  various  in- 
cidents, the  chief  element  of  success  lies  in  the 
dioice  of  clever  models ;  and,  most  decidedly, 
Ibr  mere  physical  characteristics,  we  shall  find 
our  best  subjects  in  the  studios  of  artists :  but 


for  facial  expnernxm  iheiy  wiU  be  foond  aknoit 
uselest;  forthisoiErbostmoddsnostbesooght 
among  men  and  woawn  whose  minds  axe  im- 
bued by  nature,  or  cultivation,  witii  poetical 
conceptions,  who,  feeling  deeply,  will  exprea 
correetly  the  vaiious  passions  or  sentiments 
required.    And  here  comes  the  most  serioM 
difficulty — ^poetically  organised  btsings  are  not 
frequently  found  among  tho  class  of  people  who 
would  sit  to  an  artist  as  a  model.    Occasionally 
we  meet  them :  I  remember  seeing  a  yonng 
gentleman  of  the  shoe-black  brigade,  who  was 
narrating,  to  a  suspidoosly  ragged  and  dirty 
young  urchin,  some  terrible  story ;  and  so  foil 
of  horror  was  the  one  boy's  feoe,  and  so  ab- 
sorbing was  the  open-mouthed  attention  in- 
scribed legibly  on  the  other's,  that  I  stopped. 
and  found  that  the  brigade  boy  was  amply 
explaining  a  passage  (in  his  own  emphatic,  bat 
not  very  el^;ant  or  grammatical  language)  frm 
some  romance  of  the  blood,  bogy,  and  bluc-firc 
school.     Now,  here  was,  I  doabt  not,  one  wbo 
might  have  been  trained  into  a  most  excellent 
model ;  his  features  were  capable  of  expre«ii^ 
strongly  emotions  which  he  was  evidenUv  sus- 
ceptible of  feeling  deeply;  and  these  are  oxac^ 
the  qualities  needed  for  a  photographer's  model 
In  most  of  the  photographs  of  this  class  whitk 
I  have  seen,  the  models  have  evidently  bcs 
chosen  for  their  outside  appliance,  rather  thai 
their  capability  of  expression.     Models  ftw" 
the  stage  are  very  seldom  of  use,  being  of  the 
stage,  stagey.     I  would  therefore  advise  the 
photographer  who  takes  up  this  department  to 
cultivate  his  conception  of  the  picturesque,  affii 
look  about  him  for  models  in  the  almost  ua- 
explored  scenes  of  humble  life.     In  depiccne 
passions,  we  must  be  careftd  that  by  exaggeratf^ 
expression  we  do  not,  as  Hamlet  says,  •*  tears 
passion  to  tatters,"  nor  "  overstep  the  modest! 
of  nature."     Refinement  must  never  be  M 
sight  of,  in  every  production  of  art.    To  «<««" 
in  this  branch  undoubtedly  requires  the  educa- 
tion of  an  artist.    Attention  mxwt  be  paitica- 
larly  directed  to  tho  study  of  expression,  ffl 
order  to  select  that  which  is  most  natural,  ef- 
fective, and  true  to  a  purpose;    compositio* 
imperativdy  craves  stady ;  in  groups,  crowofflg 
must  be  avoided ;  ungraceful  angles  in  lixftW 
or  accessories  shunned ;  the  laws  of  proportwe 
and  symmetry  studied.     Drawings,  paintings 
and  statuary  (especially  the  antique)  shonldw 
careftilly  observed,  for  a  perception  of  the  bca^ 
tiftd ;  and  an  eye  educated  to  discover  it  nin» 
be  arduously  sought.    The  artist  should  aW 
remember  that  expression  is  not  eonfined  totj^ 
fiuje,  but  speaks  in  every  motion  of  the  mf 
and  limbs,  and  that  certain  fwrms  and  W» 
have  in  themselves  poetieal  expreedcsi  ^ 
from  muscular  motion  altogether.  Veietyaflw 
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not  be  lost  :aight  of,  nor  oontrast  n^leoted; 
onity  of  puxpoae  and  the  relatiTe  sabeerviency 
cf  parts  iinist  be  attained,  breadth  pieserved, 
&c.  Bat  I  must  quit  this  subject  (which  is 
indeed  a  vast  one,  and  in  itself  sufficient  for 
several  long  papen),  and  content  myself  by 
simply  adding  tftiat  much  may  be  done  for  the 
picture  in  the  printing  and  development,  or, 
wben  several  negatives  are  used,  by  varying 
the  exposure  in  the  camera,  so  as  to  obtain 
more  definitton  and  rdief ,  by  stronger  tones  ci 
Hgbt  and  i^de,  in  one  portion  thau  another, 
&c.  &c. 

Landscapes  next  demand  a  few  practical 
hints.  In  this  branch,  and  that  of  portraiture, 
photography  has  progressed  most  rapidly. 

In  taking  a  landscape  the  choice  of  light  is 
is  of  primary  importance.  If  it  be  immediately 
before  your  camera,  the  objects  in  the  same 
position  must  necessarily  be  in  shadow,  which 
may  sometimes  greatly  aid  you  (if  desirable) 
in  procuring  a  mass  of  half-tone.  Some  spe- 
cimens I  have  brought  (in  which  the  sun  has 
evidently  been  loo^ng  into  the  mouth  of  the 
lens)  will  serve  to  illustrate  this ;  but  others  I 
have  vn)l  serve  to  show  its  more  general  ill 
consequences.  If  the  sun  be  immediately 
behind  your  camera,  there  ^will,  generally,  be 
a  want  of  shadow  and  force  of  effect,  as  in  the 
specimens  before  you.  The  position  best  liked 
by  painters  is  that  in  which  the  light  comes 
from  either  the  right  or  the  left,  as  we  have 
tiien  Hirong  contrasts  of  light  and  dark,  unity 
of  half- tints,  and  powerfial  relief;  but  much 
must,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  character  of 
your  >iew,  as  even  this  light,  in  some  excep- 
tional cases,  might  produce  a  spotty  effect 
destructive  of  breadth.  [Several  fine  specimens, 
by  Mr.  E.  Howard  and  others,  were  handed 
round.]  Beyond  a  doubt  the  most  hrilliant 
pictures  are  obtained  near  mid-day ;  for  both 
lights  and  shadows  are  then  most  intense,  and 
the  exposure  is  shorter;  but  photographs  so 
obtained  are  seldom  (I  think)  very  artistic, 
Kearor  moxning  or  evening,  when  the  length- 
ening shadows  blend  into  masses  and  the  lights 
are  not  so  strong  as  to  be  destructive  of 
harmony  (in  the  gradations  of  tone),  will  be 
the  best  time  for  an  artist-photographer.  As 
some  portions  of  the  view  must  neoessarily 
i^ceive  the  most  lig^t,  it  would  be  as  well,  per- 
haps, if  you  could  so  contrive  that  the  strongest 
light  should  be  found  upon  the  foliage. 

(To  be  oontinuecL) 

Upon  the  Use  of  Stops, 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Photoffnxphi^  Journal, 

SiB,«.13ie  iJMpflriiBfriitB  with  photographic 


lenses  published  in  the  last  Number  of  your 
Journal  appear  to  have  been  tried  without 
regaxd  to  the  great  importance  of  placing  the 
stops  in  their  correct  positions  relative  to  the 
various  lenses  experimented  upon;  and  this 
seems  to  be  a  point  that  most  opticians  are  very 
wilfdHy  inattentive  to,  or  singularly  ignorant 
about.  The  idea. of  testing  &e  <*  flatness  of 
field"  of  lenses  of  different  focal  lengths  and 
covering  unequal  fields  of  view,  by  placing 
diaphra^gms  in  the  same  positions  for  all  the 
lenses,  must  be  erroneous.  Buch  a  method  can 
be  founded  only  upon  the  peculiar  ''rule  of 
thumb,"  that  tells  us  to  place  our  stops  at  a 
distance  from  the  lens  equal  to  its  diameter, 
whether  the  stop  be  ^-inch  diameter  or  sixteen 
times  as  large.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  such  a  maxim  is  utterly  fallacious,  and 
may  practically  be  proved  so  with  an  ordinary 
camera  having  a  lens  with  sHding  diaphragms, 
by  simply  focusing  an  object  in  the  centre  of 
the  ground-glass,  and  then  by  twisting  the 
camera  so  as  to  focus  the  same  point  on  the 
margins  of  the  glass,  and  doing  this  repeatedly 
with  the  stops  at  various  distances  ^m  the 
lens.  It  will  thus  be  found  that  spherical 
aberration  or  "  curvature  of  the  field"  is  very 
much  increased  by  pushing  the  stop  towards 
the  lens ;  and,  with  the  generality  of  lenses, 
the  best  place  for  the  position  of  the  stop  will 
be  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  lens  ad- 
mitting of  equal  illumination  for  the  whole 
field.  "With  a  long-focus  old  view-lens  2| 
inches  diameter,  I  find  the  best  distance  for  a 
I -inch  stop  to  be  2|  inches  from  the  centre  of 
tiie  lens,  and  for  larger  stops,  of  course  a  pro- 
portionably  less  distance ;  and  to  determine 
this  point  with  diagrams,  it  is  only  requisite  to 
ascertain  the  angle  of  the  field  of  view  em- 
braced by  the  lens,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
lens  and  of  the  various  stops  to  be  used. 

If,  however,  we  consider  this  angle  as  a 
cone,  the  base  of  which  is  the  lens  itself,  the 
demonstration  is  much  simplified ;  for  the  stops 
may  then  be  regarded  as  rings  to  be  placed  on 
this  cone,  and  will  slip  into  their  relatively 
correct  positions  with  the  base  or  lens.  Wiih 
**  Double  combinations,"  "  Triplets,"  or  Ortho- 
graphic lenses,  the  argument  is  somewhat  re- 
versed; but  in  all  cases  it  may  at  least  be 
safely  concluded  that  the  best  position  for  any 
particular  stop  is  necessarily  not  the  best  for  any 
o<A0r  of  different  diameter.  The  utility  of  stops 
is  not  alone  to  diminish,  but  likewise  to  direct 
the  pencils  of  light,  and  more  especially  the 
or  oblique  pencils. 

J.R.H. 
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Archer  TestimotUdl  Fand. 

To  the  Editor  of  Hie  PJiotographte  Journal, 

Huntmgdon,  Dec  30, 1869. 
8i&, — I  have  read  all  the  plans  that  have 
been  proposed  to  aid  the  Archer  Fund,  and  I 
beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following,  by 
means,  of  which  I  think  the  ftmd  might  be 
materially  aided,  and  not  at  any  great  sacrifice 
to  any  one.  There  are  many  very  talented 
gentlemen  connected  with  photography  who 
might  give  very  able  popidar  lectures  on  that 
subject,  and  who  live  almost  in  every  part  of 
England ;  now,  if  some  of  them  would  give 
lectures  in  their  neighbourhood,  charging  a 
small  sum  for  admission,  giving  the  proceeds  to 
augment  the  Fund,  they  would  soon  place  it  in 
the  position  it  ought  to  be,  and  diffuse  general 
information  and  instruction  as  well. 

G.  R. 


CoxTRiBnioNs  Received. 

£  8.  d. 

W.  B 2  0  0 

*Mr.  Simmonds,  Reading 0  10  6 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Levelling  the  Camera, 
To  tJte  Editor  of  the  Pliotographie  Journal. 

The  Vicarage,  TiUhead,  Jan.  4,  1800. 

Sir, — I  believe  it  is  generally  admitted  tliat  in  all 
cases  where  buildings  are  to  be  taken,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  camera  should  be  perfectly  level.  This  can  of 
course  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  an  instrument 
made  for  the  purpose ;  and  where  expense  is  not  an 
object^  perhaps  no  other  method  need  bo  adopted. 
Will  you  allow  me  to  inform  your  readers  that  the 
camera  may  be  placed  in  accurate  position  by  simply 
placing  a  boy's  }x>lished  marble,  of  either  glass  or  stone, 
upon  the  top  of  it ;  if  not  level,  the  marble  will  roll  off: 
a  trifling  movement  of  one  or  two  of  the  camera  legs 
will  make  it  stationary  in  less  time  than  the  camera  can 
be  levelled  by  the  spirit-level.  J.  H.  Johnson. 

Sib, — 1.  You  will  oblige  me  by  £[iving  your  opinion 
of  the  newly-invented  Souir  Camera  in  the  next '  Photo- 
graphic Journal.'  I  wish  to  know  if  the  impressions 
are  good,  If  a  knowledge  of  the  manipulation  would 
be  eMily  acquired,  and  more  particularly  as  to  whether 
it  is  likely  to  supersede  tlie  old  style  of  printing  for  the 
production  of  life-size  and  large  photographs.  Would 
an  ordinary  whole-plate  lens  be  sufllciently  large? 

2.  Can  you  also  inform  me  why  my  photoaraphs  are 
so  long  toning,  notwithstanding  I  use  the  full  quantum 
of  silver  and  gold  ?  The  best  authorities  say  the  toning 
process  should  be  completed  in  finom  a  quarter  to  half 
an  hour,  whereas  I  take  several  hours  to  produce  any- 
thing like  a  good  impression,  and  that  in  warm  weather, 
Jm  there  not  a  great  deal  of  worthless  sold  in  the  mar- 
ket ?  What  n^  hare  photeeraphers  for  knowine  when 
the  toning  bath  is  worn  out?  W.  B. 

W.  B, — 1.  We  have  seen  very  satisfactory  results 
prodnoed  with  the  solar  camera.    Its  great  advantage 


over  the  old  enlarging  prooeas  oonaiati  in  ite  power  of 
giving  a  much  brig^itier  image  on  the  fboniiiig-acnen, 
thereby  enabling  the  operator  to  obtain  his  pictorsB  on 
ammonio-nitrate  paper,  which  we  consider  prefenbk 
to  any  development  process  yet  published.  The  nuiii- 
pulation  is  very  simple.  A  good  whole-plate  lens  a 
the  proper  instrument  to  use  with  the  solsr  camen. 

2.  You  would  be  nved  much  djaappointmeiit  by 
making  your  own  chloride  of  gold.  Put  half  a  eoT^ 
reign  mto  a  bottle,  to  which  add  5  dradmu  hydio* 
chloric  acid,  2  drachms  nitric  acid,  and  6  dridim 
water;  this  must  now  be  put  in  a  warm  place  fori 
few  hours,  when  the  gold  wul  be  dissolved :  neutnliK 
with  carbonate  of  so£,  a  men  precipitate  faUs ;  this  it 
carbonate  of  copper,  which  must  be  allowed  to  settle; 
the  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  is  now  fit  for  use. 

Can  you  inform  an  old  subscriber,  in  your  next,  of  the 
difference  between  an  under-exposed^  and  an  unixr- 
developed  positive  picture?  I  have  been  an  operator 
for  many  years ;  but  I  £ancy  I  have  yet  this  to  lesm.- 
Ralph. 

Ralph, — In  an  unde^-exposed^laiBy  the  highlighted 
generally  very  white,  and  there  is  a  full  deposit  of  sikff 
on  them ;  tlie  dark  parts  of  the  picture  very  indtsdoct 
and  scarcely  marked.  An  undir^diweloped  picture  b 
very  different ;  the  entire  picture  is  there,  but  with  bttk 
contrast  of  light  and  shade ;  the  high  lights  are  msat 
transparent,  and  it  presents,  if  looked  through,  mrb 
the  appearance  of  an  over-exposed  negative. 

Want  of  space  compels  us  to  postpone  a  notice  d 
Mr.  Melliuish*8  Metal  Camera  untd  our  next 

No  report  of  the  Blackheath  Photographic  Sodetr 
for  the  past  month  has  been  received. 

A,  I .— Uee  whichever  chloride  you  prefer,  so  fir  a 
colour  is  concerned.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that 
with  the  chloride  of  ammonia  there  is  a  greater  disposi- 
tion for  the  proof  to  fade  than  with  uie  chloride  <^ 
barium.  Paper  prepared  with  chloride  oi  sodium  9 
also  more  liable  to  be  affected  by  a  damp  looality  tba: 
with  the  other  chlorides. 

A.  W.  —  Many  thanks  for  your  communication 
which  shall  appear  in  our  next.  The  pressure  on  cfs 
time  has  prevented  a  personal  interview. 

J.  R.  H.  (Hast iftffa).— The  copper  will  be  dcpoaW 
by  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

H.  N.  King  {Bath).— Tlio  varnish  has  not  been  p^ 
ceived;  we  shall  be  happy  to  give  you  an  imparl 
opinion. 

Slade  Aston.— I.  There  is  no  objection  to  your  tm 
the  raw  umber ;  we  have  found  a  mixture  of  indim  in* 
and  gamboge  very  useful.  2.  Tliere  is  no  need  of » 
second  fixing  of  a  negative  after  it  has  been  made  mo« 
intense  by  means  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

An  Enquirer. — ^Your  letter  has  been  mislaid.  Wnfc 
direct  to  Mr.  Skaife,  Vanbru^h  House,  Blackheath;  «< 
believe  he  will  supply  you  with  every  requisite. 

A  Ncu^  Member.— li  the  gentlemen  who  have  kindJ' 
promised  to  contribute  the  prints  send  them  to  tfe 
Secretary,  the  distribution  wiU  at  once  be  made  undff 
direction  of  the  CoundL  ^ 

Communications  Received.— ^r  W.  Newton ;  Eer.  It 
S.  Cerjat ;  N.  H.  Edgworth ;  Mr.  Sutton ;  3ir.  SUtt  . 

Mr.  Collie's  communication  is  in  type,  and  m- 
appear  in  our  next^ 

Letters  of  inquiry  to  the  Editor  can  be  answned  onlj 
through  the  medium  of  Answers  to  GonespondeDtB. 


All  Communications  for  the  Journal  should  be  w- 
dressed  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Publishers*,  Messrs.  Tinxtf 
and  Fbakcis,  Bed  lion  Court,  Fleet  Street 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 
AwxuAL  Geiteilal  Meetiko. 

Tuesday,  Eebbitabt  7, 1860. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Chief  Babon,  F.R.S., 

in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed. 

The  CnAXRMAN. — Gentlemen,  I  have  to  con- 
p?*atiilate  you  upon  our  assembling  at  the  com- 
mencement of  another  year  of  our  Photographic 
Institution. 

From  the  paucity  of  numbers  assembled 
upon  the  present  occasion,  I  am  afraid  that  the 
pleasures  of  last  evening*  may  have  occasioned 
several  of  the  members  of  our  Society  to  bo 
absent  to-night.  I  do  not  think  that  I  on 
any  other  occasion  have  addressed  so  smaU  a 
number  of  members  as  at  present. 

The  first  thing  that  I  have  to  notice  is,  that 
I  believe  this  is  the  last  time  that  we  shall 
assemble  in  this  room  upon  the  occtision  of  an 
mniversary.  We  have  given  xiotico  that  we 
)uit  these  premises  next  Midsummer ;  and  I 
iope  the  general  body  of  the  Society,  when 
;hc^y  learn  that  we  pay  £300  a  year  for  these 
aremises,  for  accommodation  which  we  for- 
nerly  obtained  for  £50  a  year,  will  think  that 
Ko  have  acted  a  very  wise  and  prudent  part, 
rhcn  we  found  that  the  only  benefit  that  we 
lerived  from  the  change  of  position  was  in- 
creased expense  without  any  countervailing 
dvantage.  The  situation  turned  out  not  to 
K$  eligible,  I  had  some  difUculty  in  selecting 
he  precisely  proper  epithet  to  give  to  the 
ocality  we  now  occupy ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
hat  the  Photographic  Exhibition  that  took 
lace  in.  these  rooms  was  the  only  one  at  which 
ler  Gracious  Majesty  and  the  Prince  Consort 
id  not  honour  us  by  their  presence.   On  every 

•  The  floir^  of  the  Society,  which  was  attended  by 
early  900  vintorf* 
TOI..  ▼!• 


other  occasion,  at  every  other  place,  we  had 
the  honour  of  receiving  Her  Majesty  and  Hifl 
Royal  Highness;  but  here  we  had  not  that 
honour;  and  there  must  be  some  reason  for 
no  use  being  made  of  the  rooms  which  we 
thought  might  be  of  advantage  to  the  general 
members  of  the  Society.  In  point  of  fact  it 
turned  out  that  we  derived  no  benefit  what- 
ever from  this  increased  expense. 

I  have  to  announce  that  the  expenditure  of 
the  Society  has  not  exceeded  its  income ;  and 
in  those  days  of  increased  expenditure  I  think 
that  is,  to  say  tho  least  of  it,  very  gratifying. 
We  have  not  gone  beyond  the  available  sources 
wo  clearly  possess. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot'  report  any  large 
increase  of  members.  Wo  certainly  have  had 
no  decrease*.  I  think  the  better  way  of 
putting  it,  gentlemen,  is  this — ^that  there  has 
l)een  no  decrease  of  the  Society.  We  are  as 
flourishing  as  when  we  here  began ;  and  I  sup- 
pose that  it  is  hardly  likely  that  there  will  be 
precisely  the  same  number  who  have  quitted 
us  as  those  who  have  joined  us.  I  dwe  say 
we  have  one  or  two  more  than  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year. 

In  speaking  of  the  loss  the  Society  has 
sustained  in  tho  number  of  members,  I  have 
occasion  to  mention  that  we  have  lost  the 
presence  and  encouragement  of  Lord  Londes- 
borough,  who  devoted  a  very  large  portion  of 
his  income  liberally  to  the  support  of  Art  and 
Science  in  various  directions,  and  who  was  a 
very  warm  friend  of  the  Photographic  Society ; 
and  I  regret  to  say  that  we  have  also  lost  the 
older  Mr.  Ross,  whose  firm  is  so  well  known 
to  every  gentleman  connected  with  astronomy 
by  their  remarkable  production  of  lenses  for 
all  purposes,  either  astronomical,  photographic, 
or  microscopical. 

*  The  Secretary,  in  an  audible  whisper,  informed  the 
Chairman  that  upwards  of  forty  members  had  joined 
the  Sodely  during  the  past  year. 
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There  was  a  very  disagreeable — I  believe 
the  proper  mode  of  speaking  of  it  would  be,  a 
sort  of  sore  place,  which  arose  out  of  the 
supposed  occupation  of  the  name  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Photographic  Society  by  some  other 
publication.  We  instituted  proceedings  in 
Chancery ;  and  all  those  who  know  anything 
about  law,  and  particularly  that  branch  of  the 
law  which  is  ccdled  Chancery,  know  that  it  is 
better  not  to  go  in. ;  but  if  you  are  in,  the  best 
thing  is  to  get  out  again.  I  do  not  speak  of 
these  matters  disparagingly.  I  assure  you  that 
it  would  be  more  gratifying  to  me  if  I  could 
speak  of  the  law  as  a  study  of  the  greatest 
delight,  and  the  practice  of  the  greatest  com- 
fort ;  and  I  believe  it  is  so  to  those  who  occupy 
a  certain  position;  but  when  one  becomes, 
either  as  f^resident  of  the  Photographic  Society, 
or  in  any  other  capacity,  a  litigant  party,  you 
take  a  different  view  of  the  subject,  you  see  it 
in  what  is  called  another  light ;  and  I  am  sorry 
to  say  we  incurred  some  expenses,  and  derived 
very  little  profit.  We  can  console  ourselves 
by  the  application  of  the  observations  of  Dean 
Swift  in  his  <  Voyage  to  Laputu,'  with  respect  to 
the  mistakes  that  ti^e  tailois  made  who  measured 
people  by  quadrarts  and  other  mathematical 
insbruments  instead  of  by  the  common  measure 
oi  tape  and  parchment — ^that  everybody  was 
satisfied  to  find  his  neighbours  in  the  same 
position  as  himself.  We  have  a  large  number 
of  our  neighbours  in  common  with  ourselves 
who  had  the  expense  and  disappointment  in 
the  loss ;  and  it  is  very  gratifying  to  find  that 
at  length  it  has  received  what  is  called  an 
amicable  termination ;  and,  what  is  more  grati- 
fying, we  do  not  find  that,  upon  the  whole,  the 
Photographic  Journal  is  less  called  for,  is  less 
read,  and,  what  is  very  important,  is  less  con- 
tributed to ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  we  have  not 
lost  anything  by  the  apparent  contest  in  which 
we  were  engaged  in  that  respect.  The  Photo- 
graphic Journal  is  as  much  read,  and  is  as 
productive  of  advantage  to  the  Society,  and  I 
hope  to  the  public,  as  it  ever  was. 

There  was  a  matter  which  I  mentioned  a 
year  or  two  ago  to  the  Society :  I  mean  the 
discoveries  of  a  foreigner  of  the  name  of  Niepco, 
who  was  capable,  apparently,  of  bottling  light. 
It  was  a  subject  which  in  the  first  instance 
promised  to  be  of  the  most  interesting  kind ; 
and  I  own,  when  first  it  was  annourced,  it 
appeared  to  me  to  be  the  first  step  towards 
very  brilliant  discoveries  with  reference  to  the 
action  of  light,  and  to  an  investigation  of  what 
IB  the  medium,  if  it  be  a  mediuiti ,  or,  if  we  are 
to  go  back  (and  I  believe  it  is  going  back) 
to  tiie  theory  of  projection  of  light,  what  is 
tbe  course  of  division.  One  of  our  most  di- 
stinguished Members  is  very  doubtful  of  the 


fact  announced  in  this  communication ;  and  1 
am  very  much  in  the  habit  of  giving  large 
credence  to  the  opinion  of  that  gentl^nan  in 
matters  of  phHosophy  and  in  his  own  sphere 
— I  mean  Mr.  Hardwich;  but  undoubtedly 
there  are  some  who  are  members  of  the  Society 
(and  I  believe  there  are  more  who  arc  not) 
who  consider  that  the  experiments  have  heen 
so  far  repeated  that  they  may  be  considered 
as  successful.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  very 
desirable  that  we  should  ascertain,  as  far  as  we 
can,  in  our  own  private  laboratories — ^if  I  may 
so  say,  by  our  own  experience  we  should 
ascertain  what  is  the  fact  concerning  these  very 
curious  experiments,  which  really  amount  to 
the  bottling  up  of  light  (that  is  really  what  a 
comes  to).  You  cji  get,  apparently,  into  it 
dark  place  some  action,  something  which  shall 
continue,  not  permanent,  but  for  a  certain  time 
after  the  rays  of  the  sun  have  exercised  their 
infiuence;  you  can  obtain  something  vhich 
shall  operate  upon  paper  properly  prepiired  so 
as  to  receive  the  image  of  a  print  or  drawing 
or  anything  that  has  been  made  for  the  purpose 
of  communicating  its  influence  to  prepared 
paper.  I  do  not  Ibiow  anything  that  originally 
promised  to  throw  more  Hght  upon  the  theory, 
structure,  or  whatever  it  is  that  causes  the 
division,  of  these  experiments.  I  have  the 
highest  respect  for  the  very  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  our  Society  alluded  to ;  but  I  cannot  help 
wishing  with  all  my  heart  that  he  may  turn 
out  to  be  wrong,  and  that  we  shall  be  able 
in  some  way  to  come  to  a  conclusion  upon  the 
subject  of  light ;  for  I  am  really  very  impatient 
for  the  Photographic  Society  to  do  something 
more  than  merely  contributing  to  Art — to  be 
ancillary  to  Science,  and  from  day  to  day 
more  and  more  astonish  the  world. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  very  happy  to  say  that  I  be- 
lieve the  Society  is  safely  progressing  from  year 
to  year :  its  communications  are  received,  I  be- 
lieve, by  the  scientific  and  practical  world  mare 
and  more  from  year  to  year  with  greater  con- 
fidence. Weare  apparently  flourishing;  we  aw 
contributing  in  a  very  eminent  degree  to  the 
records  of  those  matters  which  are  of  a  fleeting 
character,  and  which,  if  they  were  not  recorded 
by  photographers,  would  perish  for  ever. 

I  think  I  ought  to  mention  that  this  yetf 
we  adopted  the  plan  of  exhibiting  in  Pall  Mail 
and,  I  believe,  with  very  great  success.  Tbc 
rooms  in  which  we  have  met  on  this  occaa* 
and  some  others  certainly  turned  out  not  to  be 
at  all  adapted  to  such  purposes :  the  npp^ 
part  of  Suffolk  Street  involved  a  walk  of  a  f^ 
yards  out  of  the  way,  which,  oddly  enon^» 
seemed  to  prevent  the  public  going  to  that 
end  of  a  street  having  no  outlet ;  and  this  j^ 
we  went  iato  Pall  Mall  East,  .with  veiy  ff^^ 
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advantage.  H.R.H.  the  Prince  Consort  came 
there  this  year,  and  expressed  himself  highly 
gratified.  We  seem  to  be  steadily  progressing ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  with  your  united 
efforts  to  do  whatever  can  be  done  to  ad- 
vance this  highly  scientific  art  of  Photography, 
prosperity  will  attend  the  efibrts  of  every 
member  of  the  Society  to  render  the  Photo- 
graphic Art  that  which  it  ought  to  be— one 
of  the  signal  blessings  to  mankind  of  the 
present  day. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected 
Members  of  the  Society : — 

CoAXLBs  RuLiiKD,  Esq. 

Wabusk  Db  la  Rus,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

H.  Claxtbef,  Esq. 

F&AKds  Bennoch,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

H.  C.  Heath,  Esq. 

Edwaju)  Evak  Nottek  Pole,  Esq. 

F.  ScBivEKES,  Esq. 

William  Telfeb,  Esq. 

The  Sbcbetary  then  read  the  Report,  which 
was  duly  received. 

A  Member  asked  how  it  was  that  there  had 
arisen  a  necessity  for  selling  out  £200  when 
the  income  had  exceeded  the  expenditure. 

Mr.  Grace  explained  that  there  were  out- 
Ijring  expenses  making  it  necessaiy  to  sell  to 
that  amoujit. 

Mr.  KiLBVSN  was  afraid  he  was  not  in  order ; 
but  as  his  Lordship  had  mentioned  the  Exhi- 
bition, ho  'was  anxious  to  ask  a  question  which 
had   resulted  from  a  case  arising  out  of  the 
present  Exhibition.    He  stated  that  there  were 
three  pictures  exhibited  under  the  name  of 
Mr.  H.  Hering,  and  purporting  to  be  the  pro- 
ductions of  that  gentieman,  which  were  coloured 
by  Mr.  Kilbum's  own  artists,  yearly  engaged 
at  fixed  salaries.   As  he  apprehended  that  all 
pictures  at  the  Exhibition  were  to  show  the 
proficiency  of  the  exhibitors,  he  could  not  con- 
ceive that  pictures  which  were  taken  at  the 
exhibitor's  establishment  and  coloured  by  the 
artists  of  another  establishment  could  repre- 
sent  that.    The  fact,  unfortunately,  was  too 
prevalent.     With  some  of  the  low  members  of 
the  art,  it  was  the  practice  to  exhibit  works  at 
their  doors,  perhaps  imported  from  France,  but 
certainly  not  their  own  productions.     He  had 
hoped  the  Committee  would  withdraw  the  pic- 
tures, inasmuch  as,  supposing  the  public  should 
patronize  the  establishment  of  the  exhibitor, 
he  could  give  no  guarantee  of  such  an  amount 
of  excellence,  as  tiie  artists  were  under  yearly 
engagements  to  him,  Mr.  Eilbum.     Perhaps 
giving  jmbUcity  to  the  fact  would  meet  the 
exigences  of  the  case. 

The  Chaibmait  did  not  think  the  meeting 
could  do  more  than  receive  a  notice  of  motion. 


Mr.  C&ACE  thought  the  obnoxious  exhibitor 
should  have  notice  too. 

Mr.  KiLBiTHN  said  he  had  called  upon  Mr. 
Hering,  and  given  him  notice  that  he  should 
bring  it  before  the  first  meeting  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Cbace  stated  that  the  Society  made  it  a 
condition  that  aU  coloured  photographs  should 
be  accompanied  with  a  pure  untouched  one;  and 
that  was  what  was  to  be  looked  at  for  excel- 
lence: all  artistic  skill  brought  to  bear  upon  it' 
afterwards  was  extraneous  from  the  pure  merit 
of  the  photographic ;  and  although  unfairness 
takes  place,  of  course  it  was  to  be  condemned ; 
but  it  was  a  question  between  the  two  ex- 
hibitors, and  not  a  fit  question  to  absorb  the 
time  of  a  meeting. 

Mr.  KiLBUBX  stated  that  the  person  alluded 
to  had  exhibited  coloured  pictures  with  accom- 
panying untouched  photographs ;  but  in  every 
case  this  rule  had  not  been  enforced. 

The  Chaibman-  asked  whether  any  gentleman 
would  propose  scrutineers?  if  not,  he  would 
recommend  Messrs.  Shadbolt  and  Kilbum. 

Mr.  Shadbolt  suggbsted  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Rosling,  the  lato  Treasurer,  which  was 
duly  moved,  put,  and  carried. 

The  Chaibmax  (holding  the  audited  account*) 
in  his  hand)  said :  The  Secretary  h^  proposed 
to  me  to  read  these  accounts.  I  told  him  what 
I  have  very  often  said  in  my  own  court,  that 
there  is  nothing  so  uninteresting  and  unin- 
structing  as  a  series  of  figures.  I  do  not  know 
that,  if  you  had  time  to  look  at  them  and  to 
ponder  over  them,  and  to  compare  them  with 
the  accounts  of  last  year,  and  to  think  about 
them,  any  one  would  bo  the  wiser  if  Dr.  Dia- 
mond were  to  read  over  the  whole  of  these 
pages.  If  any  gentleman  be  desirous  of  having 
the  figures  read,  they  shall  be. 

Membebs  stated  they  had  sufficient  confidence 
in  the  Auditors. 

The  CuAiBKAN. — In  the  first  place,  I  believe 
one  may,  without  fear  of  any  contradiction,  say 
that  there  is  nothing  so  disagreeable  as  a  figure; 
and  although  there  may  be  something  to  the 
debit,  there  may  be  an  opposite  account  to  the 
credit :  still,  it  is  not  remarkably  pleasant  to  be 
meddling  with  arithmetic  where  you  do  not 
derive  any  pecuniary  advantage ;  nevertheless, 
if  any  gentieman  wish  it,  I  am  sure  I  shall  be 
happy  to  communicate  anything  of  the  general 
expenses,  or  of  the  exhibition  account,  or  the 
soiree  account  (that  is  a  very  recent  affair,  if 
you  wish  to  hear  anything  of  it),  and  the  pro- 
perty account.  You  had  hotter  move,  Dr. 
Diamond,  that  it  shall  lie  on  the  table. 

The  Secbetabt  laid  the  accounts  upon  the 
table. 

A  Membeb  asked  whether  an  abstract  of  the 
accounts  would  be  published  in  the  '  Photo- 
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graphic  Journal,'  as  it  appeared  to  him  to  be 
desirable  that  the  members  should  have  some 
slight  idea  of  the  finances  of  the  Society. 

The  Secretary  said  the  accounts  ^rould 
appear  in  this  Number. 

The  Chaiemax  stated  that  the  Collodion 
Committee  had  made  a  Report,  which  was  upon 
the  table  and  would  appear  in  this  Number; 
but  if  it  were  the  wish  of  the  Meeting  that  it 
shoidd  be  read,  the  Secretary  would  have  great 
pleasure  in  reading  it. 

Mr.  Heath. — My  Lord,  I  may  venture  to 
make  a  remark  upon  that  Report.  I,  of  all 
persons,  do  not  desire  it  to  be  read  now.  I 
think  it  would  occupy  too  much  valuable  time : 
but  I  cannot  help  thinking,  nevertheless,  that 
as  this  evening  is  devoted  to  the  annual  busi- 
ness of  the  Society,  yet  we  have  engrafted 
upon  it  probably  one  of  the  most  important 
papers  that  ever  came  before  the  Socict}'.  Now, 
whether  I  shall  have  the  good  fortune  to  carry 
the  Meeting  with  me,  I  do  not  know ;  but  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  a  paper  of  that 
consequence  and  importance  should  have  an 
evening  to  itself.  T  do  not  speak  of  it  in  any 
hostile  spirit ;  but  when  we  think  of  the  im- 
portance of  collodion  itself,  I  think  that  Jiny 
paper  that  comes  before  this  Meeting  as  a  Re- 
port of  a  Committee  upon  that  important  cle- 
ment should  receive  more  attention  than  it  can 
at  this  Meeting.  I  will  go  further,  and  say 
that  we  shall  be  most  jealously  and  most  care- 
fully watched  by  all  societies  and  photographers 
throughout  England  and  all  Europe ;  and  before 
we  put  our  seal,  either  of  approval  or  not,  upon 
that  Report,  I  think  we  should  have  plenty  of 
time  for  consideration  and  discusi^ion;  and  I 
would,  with  the  consent  of  the  Meeting,  move 
that  that  Report  shaU  not  be  read  to-night  or 
published  in  the  Journal,  but  stand  for  dis- 
cussion and  consideration  at  the  next  Meet- 
ing. If  any  gentleman  will  favour  me  by 
seconding  that  motion,  I  shall  be  glad. 

TheCoAuaiAii, — ^Willyou  allowme  to  suggest 
that,  if  it  be  the  object  to  discuss  the  Report  at 
some  future  Meeting,  it  will  be  very  desirable, 
either  that  the  Report  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  every  kembek  separately,  or  that  it 
should  appear  in  the  *  Photographic  Journal ' 
as  quickly  as  possible  ? 

Mr.  Heath. — I  beg  pardon  for  intruding 
myself  again.  My  objection  would  be,  that 
if  that  Report  were  published  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Society,  it  enters  at  once  upon  the 
transactions  of  the  Society,  and  takes  its  place 
just  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  received  and 
passed  as  the  act  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Chace  stated  that  it  would  be  the  act 
of  the  gentlemen  whose  names  appeared  to  it. 

Mr.  Heath. — ^I  shall  bo  quite  content  that 


it  shall  appear  in  the  Journal,  with  the  du- 
cussion  that  will  take  place  upon  it. 

Mr.  KiLBUBN  moved,  as  an  amendment,  ths 
it  should  be  published  in  the  Jouznal,  as  it 
would  be  more  likely  to  raise  discussion. 

Mi\  Turner  suggested  the  insertion  of  some 
preliminary  remarks,  showing  that  the  Beport 
was  not  yet  adopted  by  the  Society. 

Mr.  Crace. — I  second  that  amendment,  be- 
cause I  think  it  the  simplest  way,  and  a  savii^ 
of  expense. 

Mr.  Heath. — ^The  Journal  goes  into  tlie 
hands  of  gentlemen  who  are  interested  in 
photography,  and  who  are  not  members  of  the 
Society ;  whereas  it  would  be  perfectly  ample, 
if  it  were  intended  to  raise  discussion  upon  the 
matter,  to  supply  every  Member  of  this  Society 
with  a  copy  of  that  Report  before  the  next 
meeting. 

Mr.  SHAnBOLT. — I  think  perhaps  Mr.  Hcatli 
is  under  a  misapprehension  as  to  the  Report. 
At  the  last  Meeting  it  was  announced  that  tiy 
Report  would  be  issued;  and  consequently 
it  will  be  somewhat  stultifying  the  Society 
if  that  is  not  issued ;  and  there  has  alwap 
been  standing  on  the  paper  of  the  Society « 
notice  that  the  Society  could  not  bind  itselt  t^ 
the  opinions  either  of  the  contributors  or  ere; 
of  the  editors ;  consequently  there  cannot  V 
any  mistake  as  to  the  Report  put  forward  by 
gentlemen  whose  names  are  appended  to  it. 

The  Chaibman. — Perhaps  it  would  save  any 
further  discussion  if  the  motion  were  canifti 
unanimously  thus,  that  the  Report  should  ^>' 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  merely 
as  a  Report,  with  an  intimation  that  it  woulc 
be  taken  into  consideration  at  the  folioims 
Meeting ;  and,  as  remarked  by  a  Member, tkt 
will  consist  more  with  economy,  because  pDi>- 
lishing  it  separately  is  not  without  »0- 
expense. 

A  motion  as  suggested  by  the  Choinnan  ^^ 
carried  unanimously. 

The  annual  balloting  of  Officers  having  take^ 
place, 

The  Chaiumaw  said :  The  Scrutineers  rept^^- 
that  the  five  Members  of  the  present  Council  i^ 
commended  to  retire  are,  the  Rev.  J.  Barlo^- 
F.R.S. ;  P.  W.  Fry,  Esq. ;  J.  D.  Haniing. 
Esq. ;  M.  J.  Rippingham,  Esq.,  and  Alfrti. 
Rosling,  Esq. ;  and  that  the  Members  recom- 
mended to  be  elected  into  their  places  are- 
Professor  Delamotte  ;  J.  Durham,  Esq.,  F.SX: 
Dr.  Arthur  Faixe,  F.R.S. ;  J.  D.  lievelpu 
Esq.,F.R.S.;  and  PtofessorWTieatstoncF.lU' 
The  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are  reportfu 
by  the  Scrutineers  to  be — as  President  the 
present  President,  who  has  the  honour  ti» 
address  you,  and  to  thank  you  for  the  hon(»cf 
of  his  election ;  the  Vice-President  is  C  B. 
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Vignoles,  Esq.,  F.R.S. ;  and  the  Treasurer  is 
A.  R.  Hamilton,  Esq. 

The  thanks  of  the  Meeting  were  awarded 
lo  the  President. 


The  Council  of  the  Photographic  Society  take 
leave  to  submit  to  the  present  Meeting  their 
Seventh  Annual  Report. 

In  making  this  Rei)ort  they  have  officially  to 
announce  that,  in  accordance  with  a  general 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  Members,  they  have 
determined  to  relinquish  the  apartments  at 
present  occupied  by  the  Society.  The  first 
term  of  the  lease  will  expire  at  Midsummer 
next,  and  notice  has  been  given  to  the 
Managers  of  the  Unity  Bank  that  the  Society 
will  then  terminate  their  tenancy,  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  lease.  The  Councfl 
feel  satisfied  that  in  so  doing  they  are  con- 
sulting the  best  interests  of  all,  being  fully 
convinced,  from  their  own  experience  and  from 
the  suggestions  of  other  Members,  that  for  the 
annual  outlay  which  is  incurred  no  adequate 
return  is  received. 

When  the  premises  now  in  occupation  of 
the  Society  were  taken,  it  was  thought  that 
the  present  meeting-room  would  afford  a  good 
locality  for  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  So- 
ciety, but  the  test  of  experience  has  negatived 
that  supposition :  not  only  have  the  rooms  been 
ibimd  too  small,  and  altogether  inadequate  to 
the  requirements  of  exhibitors,  but  the  site 
iias  also  been  found  to  be  objectionable. 

After  the  Council  had  become  convinced  of 
the  inconvenience  of  the  house  for  the  purposes 
>f  an  exhibition,  they  did  their  utmost  to  make 
:hc  rooms  agreeable  and  useful  to  the  Members, 
it  other  times  than  those  for  which  they  have 
K)ught  the  patronage  of  the  public ;  thinking 
:hereby  that  possibly  a  considerable  number  of 
lew  Members  might  bo  induced  to  join  the 
society  from  the  advantages  held  out.  They 
hcrefore  instructed  the  Secretary  to  take  steps 
or  rendering  the  rooms  more  generally  useful, 
md  considerable  personal  exertion  was  made  to 
attract  the  Members  to  the  reading-room.  In 
he  71st  Number  of  the  'Photographic  Journal* 
n  appeal  was  made  to  the  amateurs  and  pro- 
3S6ors  of  photography  in  the  following  words : 

"  The  CouncU  of  the  Photographic  Society 
lesire  to  draw  the  attention  of  Members  of  the 
Society  to  the  fact  that  their  rooms  in  New 
Coventry  Street  are  at  their  service  for  aU  pur- 
oses  connected  with  the  progress  and  recog- 
ition  of  the  heliographic  art,  and  of  diurnal 
ommtmieation  among  its  disciples.  These 
ooms  are  in  the  centre  of  London  ;  they  are 
isited,  or  may  be  visited,  by  all  students  of 
Photography ;  they  are  supplied  with  the  lead- 
ig  public  journals  of  letters,  science,  and  art, 


and  are  rich  in  the  current  accounts  of  photo- 
graphic discovery  and  adaptation. 

"  A  photographic  library  is  also  in  progress  of 
formation,  and  is  becoming  more  and  more  im- 
portant. These  apartments  are  open  everyday 
in  the  week  to  Members  of  the  Society.  On 
the  walls  will  generally  be  found  the  works  of 
those  earnest  followers  of  the  art  who  desire 
to  consult  their  brethren  on  points  interest- 
ing to  all.  The  Council  desire  to  place  these 
rooms  still  more  completely  at  the  disposition 
of  the  Members,  so  as  to  promote  a  yet  more 
fruitful  and  e£fective  intercourse  among  them  ; 
they  will  therefore  be  particularly  pleased  to 
offer  every  facility  to  those  gentlemen  who  may 
wish  to  exhibit  works  showing  new  discoveries 
in  the  art,  or  new  modes  of  application  in  the 
resources  already  known." 

No  sufficient  response  was  made  to  this 
appeal  to  warrant  the  Council  in  believing 
that  the  attempt  had  been  successful  in  the 
degree  that  they  had  hoped,  and  which  woidd 
have  justified  them  in  retaining  the  rooms  for 
these  useM  but  still  secondary  purposes.  It 
seems  doubttul  whether,  upon  an  average,  a 
single  person  per  week  has  frequented  these 
apartments.  Non-use  of  the  reading-room  of 
a  literary  society  is  not  the  case  with  pho- 
tographers alone ;  it  appears  that  the  libraries 
and  reading-rooms  of  some  of  our  oldest,  most 
useful,  and  venerated  societies,  enjoying  a  far 
larger  number  of  active  members  than  our  own 
Institution,  are  scarcely  ever  visited  except 
at  the  time  of  the  ordinary  meetings  of*  the 
Members. 

The  expense  of  the  house,  exceeding  SOOZ. 
per  annum,  has  been  a  heavy  demand  upon  the 
funds  of  the  Society ;  and,  as  the  annual  sub- 
scription of  its  Members  is  only  one  guinea  per 
annum,  these  rooms  have  entailed  a  consider- 
able loss,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the 
balance-sheet  this  evening  exhibits  a  less 
favourable  aspect  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  the  case. 

In  order  to  clear  off  payments  which  should 
have  been  made  in  former  years,  there  has  been 
a  necessity  to  sell  200^.  worth  of  the  Stock  in- 
vested in  the  Bank  in  the  names  of  the  trustees. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Council  desire 
to  point  out  to  the  Members  that  the  current 
expenses  of  the  Society  do  not  exceed  its 
income. 

The  members  of  the  present  Council,  aided 
by  those  gentlemen  elected  at  this  meeting, 
will  use  their  best  exertions  to  secure  a  locality 
for  the  Society  at  least  as  agreeable  and  less 
expensive  than  the  present  one.  Any  sugges- 
tions addressed  to  them  from  individual  mem- 
bers will  be  thankfully  received  and  considered 
in  the  interests  of  the  Society. 
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The  diffecenoes  which  existed  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  present  year,  as  to  the  title 
ef  the  Society's  Joamaly  have  been  satiifactonly 
and  amicably  arranged;  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  state  that  the  Jonjmal  continiies  to  be  highly 
lemnneratiye. 

During  the  year  there  has  been  a  laige 
iBierease  of  new  Members,  upwards  of  forty 
having  been  elected;  thus  proving  beyond 
diqmte  the  interest  which  the  photographic  art 
stiU  excites  among  artists  and  men  of  science. 

It  was  announced  at  the  last  annual  meeting 
that  each  Member  might  expect  to  receive  a 
eopy  of  some  photographic  work  approved  by 
fhe  Council.  After  that  announcement  was 
Biadey  several  gentlemen  kindly  ofEered  to  con- 
tribute fiftypzints  each,  of  their  ovni  production. 
Some  of  these  specimens  of  Art-productions 
have  been  received,  and  it  is  intezided  that  a 
distribution  shall  take  place  at  an  early  meeting 
of  the  Society  during  the  present  year. 

There  has  been  no  great  or  startling  dis- 
covery to  chronicle  during  the  pest  year ;  yet 
a  steady  progress  has  been  made  in  the  practice 
of  the  heliographic  art.  It  may  be  safely 
affirmed  that  the  walls  of  the  Exhibition  now 
open  show  a  greater  number  of  truly  good 
pictures  than  has  ever  appeared  at  one  time 
on  any  former  occasion. 


The  chemical  examination  and  praetical  w 
of  collodion  have  occupied  the  attentioii  of  i 
Committee  of  Members  of  the  Society,  and  iti 
believed  that  the  Beport  which  is  presented  tla 
evening  will  enable  photographers  to  pntsoe 
their  operations  with  greater  confidence  tiin 
they  have  hitherto  done. 

The  sanguine  hopes  which  were  entertaisefl 
of  the  successful  application  of  carbon  as  i 
permanent  printing  process  seem  in  a  fieur  vij 
to  be  realized,  as  wHl  be  proved  by  the  iasoe, 
with  the  next  Number  of  the  Journal,  of  a  ptist 
given  by  Mr.  Joubert,  which  promises  pofeet 
durability  with  great  facility  df  reproductiaD. 

The  officers  of  your  Society  who  vaotr 
their  f auctions  this  evening  leave  their  adstC' 
your  consideration,  and  offer  themselYes,  in 
accordance  wi£h  the  law,  for  re-election.  Tiie 
Coundl  have  only  to  add  that  during  the  jw 
they  regret  to  have  lost  the  valuable  senieef 
of  your  late  Treasurer,  Mr.  Eosling,  vkee 
removal  to  Beigate  has  rendered  oo&sUitf 
attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the  Coosa! 
inconvenient.  His  place  has  beentemponnly 
but  most  ably  filled  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  b 
on  many  occasions  rendered  good  service  v> 
the  Photographic  Society  as  auditor  of  tk 
accounts,  and  who  now  places  lus  commisaac 
in  your  hands  for  renewal. 


Ih. 


PHOTOGEAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Income  and  Expenditure  Account. 


Cf. 


Dec  31, 1859.                                            jg  «.    rf. 

To  Entnmoe  Fees  and  Sabecriptions  996  7    6 

Photographio  Journal 83  6    6 

Xntereet  Acooant  18  4  10 


Capital  Acoomit  for  Balance 


497  18  10 
88  17    9 


fiemg  an  exoeas  of  Expenditure  over  Income 

X586  16    7 


Dec.  31, 1869.  £    s.  i 

By  General  Expenses 528  4  ^ 

Exhibition  Aooount 6)6  • 

SoirfeAooount 27  3  «^ 

Property  Aocount,  10  per  cent.  24  10  * 


;e586l6 


Dr. 


General  Balance,  Dec.  31, 1859. 


Cr. 


Dec.  31,  1859.  £    s.    d. 

To  sundry  persons  13113    4 

Por  Balanoes  owing  to  them. 

To  Capital  Account 1173    6  11 

For  Balance. 


£1305    0    3 


Dec  31, 1869.  £  i-  ^ 

By  sundry  persons  342  14^ 

For  Baianoes  owin^  by  than. 

For  Subscriptions  in  arrear — say  100  0  " 

By  Cash  Account : — 

For  Balance  at  Bank  £143    8    9 

Petty  Cash  in  hand  ...       0  14  II 


By  Three  per  Cent  Consols...    192  14    4 

For  £200  Stock. 
By  Property  Account 220  10    0 

For  Estimated  Value. 
By  Photographic  Journal  ...    304  17  U 

For  Value  of  Stock. 


144  5  * 


718  t  • 


£1905  0 


We  hare  euunined  the  above  Aooounts,  compared  them  with  the  Voudien,  and  find  them  to  be  oonvct. 

J.E.MAJOR,  liadiloft 


February  3,  1860. 


VERNON  HEATH, 
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B^M>rt  of  the  CoUodian  CommUtee. 

In  March  1859,  the  Photographic  Society  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  to  examine  samples  of 
photographic  collodion,  and  report  upon  them, 
with  a  yiew  of  arriTing  at  a  definite  formula. 
Advertisements  were  issued,  which  were  replied 
to  by  Messrs.  Hardwich,  Mayall,  and  Sutton ; 
bat  the  two  latter  of  these  gentlemen  did  not 
send  in  collodion  in  sufficient  quantity  to  admit 
of  its  being  thoroughly  tested.  Hence,  although 
individual  members  have  worked  with  the  col- 
lodions of  Mr.  MayaU  and  Mr.  Sutton,  the 
Committee  in  its  collective  capacity  can  only 
pronounce  upon  that  prepared  for  them  by  Mr. 
Hardwich.  They  trust,  however,  that  the  in- 
vestigation which  they  have  undertaken  will 
not  be  suffered  to  end  with  one  Beport,  but 
that  other  makers  of  collodion  will  come  for- 
ward and  assist  the  Society  la  the  determina- 
tion of  this  difficult  but  important  question. 

In  proposing  to  themselves  a  scheme  for  the 
general  conduct  of  their  operations,  your  Com- 
mittee did  not  think  it  advisable  to  place  too 
much  reliance  upon  experiments  made  in  con- 
cert, since  these  must  necessarily  have  been 
few  and  imperfect.  It  appeared  to  them  better 
to  allow  the  members  to  work  separately,  and 
afterwards  to  collect  and  compare  their  indi- 
vidual reports.  Nearly  a  year  has  now  elapsed 
since  the  Committee  was  formed,  and  it  cannot 
therefore  be  objected  that  its  conclusions  have 
been  hastily  drawn ;  neither  can  it  be  said  that 
the  Beport  has  been  made  without  a  full  and  im- 
partial examination,  for  the  names  of  no  less 
than  twelve  members  are  appended,  who  are 
known  to  the  Society  to  practise  every  branch 
of  the  art.  Portraiture,  both  in  the  studio  and 
in  the  open  air,  landscape  sceneiy,  architecture, 
copying,  and  sculpture,  have  all  been  repre- 
sented in  this  investigatioi;  and  the  lenses 
employed,  and  plates  covered,  have  been  of 
every  conceivable  size.  Further,  as  the  various 
members  of  the  Committee  differ  in  their  views 
of  the  best  modes  of  iodizing  photographic  col- 
lodion, opportunity  has  been  afforded  of  com- 
paring the  results  obtained  by  each  method  and 
of  drawing  conclusions  therefrom. 

This  Beport,  professing  to  deal  with  the  prac- 
tical worlang  of  negative  collodion,  may  be 
naturally  divided  into  two  parts;  for  the 
experience  of  members  of  the  Committee  using 
simple  iodides  does  not  admit  of  comparison 
with  that  of  others  employing  in  preference 
iodide  and  bromide  conjoined.  There  is, 
however,  one  ground  common  to  both,  viz.  the 
inechanieal  j^roperties  of  the  collodion  under 
examination ;  and  of  these  we  proceed  to  speak. 
The  Committee  are  unanimous  in  thinking 
that  the  collodion  which  Mr.  Hardwich  has 
sent  ia  to  them  is  comparatively,  if  not  entirely. 


free  from  glutinosity,  crapy  lines,  contrac* 
tiHty,  and  other  defects  of  the  film,  which  wera 
very  commonly  met  with  some  years  back, 
when  the  manufacture  of  collodion  was  first 
commenced.  The  reports  of  Messrs.  Delamotte 
and  Fenton  are  the  most  valuable  on  this 
head,  since  they  have  worked  on  glasses  of  a 
lai^e  size,  viz.  24  inches  by  18,  and  IS  by  15. 
Their  experience  is,  that  although  the  collodion 
sometimes  contains  too  much  soluble  cotton 
for  these  large  plates,  and  occasionally  requires 
thinning  down  with  ether  and  alcohol  in  very 
hot  weather,  yet  that  the  pyroxyline  is  nearly 
of  the  right  land  as  regards  flowing  properties, 
and  may  with  justice  be  said  to  be  well  calcu- 
lated to  support  a  smooth  and  even  layer  of 
iodide,  without  any  woolliness  or  ridges. 

Another  matter  which  faUs  under  this  same 
head  of  mechanical  properties  is  the  tenacity 
of  the  film,  and  its  adhesion  to  the  glass.  We 
are  satisfied  that  the  collodion  submitted  to  us 
is  sufficiently  tough  to  bear  a  reasonable  appli- 
cation of  water,  either  from  a  tap  or  a  jug, 
without  tearing,  and  that  with  ordinary  care 
in  manipulating  it  will  not  fall  away  from  the 
glass.  No  member  of  the  Committee,  as  fur  as 
can  be  gathered  from  their  separate  reports, 
has  been  compelled  to  grind  the  surface  of  the 
glass  at  the  edge  to  prevent  splitting,  or  curling 
off  on  drying.  Mr.  Fenton,  indeed,  states  that 
on  using  some  of  the  earUer  samples  of  collo- 
dion supplied  to  him  by  Mr.  Hardwich,  he  was 
obliged  to  roughen  his  largest  plates,  but  that 
with  the  collodion  which  he  received  during  the 
past  sunmier  and  autumn  he  did  not  find  it 
necessary  to  take  this  precaution. 

The  Beport  being  satisfactory  on  the  points 
above  mentioned,  we  next  consider  the  quality 
of  the  film  yielded  by  the  collodion,  as  regards 
closeness  or  openness  of  texture,  and  here  it  is 
found  that  some  members  speak  of  it  as  being 
too  homy.  That  the  film  does  possess  such  a 
structure  is  certain,  and  hence  the  question 
of  how  far  this  must  be  considered  a  defect. 
The  following  are  extracts  from  the  reports  of 
those  members  who  make  complaint.  Mr. 
Bedford  says,  *'  One  fault  1  have  fojid  is  a  too 
quick  drying  of  the  film  in  hot  weather.  If, 
as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  plate  has  to  be 
kept  over  fifteen  minutes  or  so,  it  is  necessaiy 
to  add  alcohol  to  the  developer  to  prevent 
stains  and  patches  of  unequal  developmeri." 
Mr.  Hughes  also  observes:  ''My  dark  room 
being  small,  and  with  a  southern  exposure, 
becomes  almost  like  an  oven  in  hot  weather^ 
and  one  of  the  principal  difficulties  which  I 
encountered  was  the  partial  drying  of  the  film 
whilst  it  was  in  the  camera  slide."  The  atten- 
tion of  the  other  members  of  the  Committee 
was  particularly  directed  towards  this  homy 
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quality  of  the  film ;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Morgan,  who  speaks  of  it  as  inconvenient, 
but  not  insuperable,  they  make  no  allusion  to 
it  in  their  replies. 

Passing  next  to  the  consideration  of  the 
photographic  properties  of  the  collodion,  we 
find  it  necessary,  as  before  said,  to  distinguish 
between  the  results  obtained  by  simple  iodides 


coUodion  in  one-half  of  the  time.*'  This  disere- 
pancy  is  the  more  remarkable  became  the 
nitrate  bath  in  each  case  was  made  out  of  poie 
nitmtc  of  silver  ciystallizcd  purposely  (or  tht 
Committee.  The  developer,  however,  vhid 
Mr.  Morgan  employs  contains  less  than  the 
usual  proportion  of  pyrogallic  acid,  and  k 
sometimes,  but  not  invariably,  adds  a  small 
portion  of  citric  acid. 


and  those  from  iodide  and  bromide  in  mix- 
ture.    To  begin  with  the   former,  there  are '      When  iodide  of  potassium  is  employed  as 
embodied  in  this  Report  the  observations  of  j  the  iodizer,  the  collodion  loses  its  sensitiTeDetie 


nine  or  ten  members  who  have  worked  either 
with  iodide  of  potassium,  as  an  iodizer,  or  with 
iodide  of  cadmium.  The  following  is  an  epi- 
tome of  their  conclusions : — 

First,  with  regard  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
collodion,  the  opinion  of  the  majority  is,  that 
it  is  unsur[)a88ed.  Mr.  Delomottc,  who  haK 
worked  in  the  subdued  light  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  at  Sydenham  with  lenses  of  vcrj'  con- 
siderable focal  length,  speaks  confidently  on 
this  point;   and   Messrs.    Bedford,    Hughes, : 


very  considerably  after  a  time ;  but  the  mem 
bers  of  the  Committee  ore  not  agreed  as  to  hov 
long  it  will  keep  in  good  working  condition. 
Mr.  Bedford  says :  "  I  prefer  using  it  nevlj 
iodized,  say  in  about  two  days ;  after  fire  vr 
six  days  it  loses  sensitiveness,  and  dctenorab 
rapidly,  but  in  this  state  it  works  weU  enougl: 
when  time  of  exposure  is  no  object.  I  kept  il 
in  even  working  order  by  adding  some  freshlj 
iodized  collodion  to  the  stock-bottle  daily."  }t. 
Delamottc  writes :  *  *  I  foxmd,  whilst  working  b 


Robinson,  Sedgfield,  and  Williams  are  of  the  the  Crj-stol  Palace,  that  it  lost  a  good  deal  <i 
same  opinion.  Mr.  Frith  also,  in  a  letter  dated  \  its  sensitiveness  in  three  or  four  days ;  and  in 
Cairo,  August  1st,  1859,  says :  "  1  find  this  j  ofl'cring  a  suggestion  for  the  improvement  d 
collodion  exceedingly  rapid.     Three  days  after  |  this  collodion  I  would  say  that,  if  possible.  > 


iodizing  (potassium  iodizing  solution),  it  ^nll 
take  a  picture  with  the  smallest  aperture  of  the 
landscape  lens  (15- inch  focus)  in  five  seconds ; 
and  I  have  some  hope  of  getting  an  interesting 
series  of  instantaneous  pictures,  by  using  a 
stop  of  1^-inch  diameter  on  the  portrait-lens 
(3|-inch  diameter).  The  lens  then  covers  a 
ijj-inch  plate,  with  tolerable  depth  of  focus ; 
and  I  can  obtain  a  sufiiciently  developed  pic- 
ture with  an  absolutely  instantaneous  expo- 
sure, sailing  boats  with  the  ropes  sharp,  moving 
figures,  &c."  Under  date  of  the  7th  of 
August,  he  adds  :  "  We  have  just  returned, 
after  having  spent  five  days  in  the  mud  house 
of  an  artist  at  the  Pyramids,  where  we  were 
devoured  by  thousands  of  sand-fiies ;  the  water 
very  bad,  and  the  heat  great.  I  worked  hard, 
and  took  some  fine  pictures.  Nothing  can  be 
more  satisfactory  than  the  performance  of  the 
collodion.  I  still  get  landscapes  with  the 
smallest  aperture  of  the  view -lens  in  four 
seconds,  and  have  taken  capital  pictures  in  the 
heat  of  the  day.  I  should  imagine  the  tempe- 
rature in  my  Httle  tent  could  not  be  less  than 
130*^  F. ;  the  developing  solution  was  quite 
hot*." 

Mr.  J.  Morgan  of  Bristol,  in  the  report 
which  he  has  forwarded,  does  not  coincide  with 
the  above  statement,  for  he  says :  "I  am 
able  to  obtain  a  similar  negative  with  another 

*  It  is  only  fair  to  atate  that  the  above  {avourable 
opinion  firom  Mr.  Frith  was  extracted  from  private 
lettera  written  without  any  idea  that  they  would  be 
included  in  this  Beport 


be  made  to  retain  its  sensitiveness  longer,  v.ii 
the  same  qualities  it  now  possesses  in  othtr 
respects. "  Mr.  Morgan  says,  in  reference  to  i*/ 
keeping  qualities :  "  A  day  or  two  after  iodim 
is  the  best  time.  I  have  tolven  a  landsap" 
picture  with  it  after  a  month,  but  I  do  m: 
think  it  improves  by  keeping  as  long  as  that' 
Mr.  Robinson  reports :  **  It  gives  good  resali* 
for  portraits  if  used  immediately  after  iodii- 
ing,  but  I  prefer  it  when  it  has  been  kept  tVv 
or  three  days,  or  for  landscapes  two  or  threp 
weeks."  Mr..  Sedgfield,  giving  his  expe 
ricnce  in  stereoscopic  photography,  writes:**! 
cannot  say  much  as  to  its  keeping  qnalitifi^ 
as  I  seldom  have  any  by  me  more  than  a  w?ii 
old."  Lastly,  we  have  the  report  of  Mr.  T.  K- 
Williams,  who,  working  in  a  London  studio 
necessarily  requires  the  maximum  of  sens* 
tivcness.  He  considers  that  the  collodion  d*-^ 
not  alter  much  during  three  or  four  days,  Hnt 
that  afterv\-ards  it  becomes  useless  for  the  pu- 
pose  which  he  requires. — The  foregoing  <^b- 
scrvtttions  apply  to  the  summer  season  of  tb 
year,  and  not  to  the  colder  months,  durJ^ 
which  the  deterioration  in  sensitiveness  is  1<^ 
rapid :  Mr.  Williams  has  lately  obtained  gwJ 
pictures  after  a  fortnight's  keeping. 

We  next  examine  the  collodion  with  regard 
to  the  quality  of  the  negative  which  it  yiel«*' 
and  in  this  respect  we  are  able  to  pronouijcf 
upon  it  favourably.  The  image  is  very  shaTsA 
defined,  and  the  development  can  be  pushed  t«^ 
an  extent  sufficient  to  bring  out  the  deep^ 
shadows  without  adding  too  much  to  the  opa- 
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city  of  the  high  lights.  The  printing  qualities 
of  the  negative  are  good,  and  those  parts  of 
the  film  which  are  protected  from  light  remain 
free  from  fogging.  The  liability  to  staining 
and  marks  of  all  kinds  in  hot  weather  is  not 
great,  as  attested  by  Messrs.  Delamotte,  Morgan, 
and  others,  who  state  that  the  collodion  gives 
a  clean  and  bright  picture. 

In  drawing  up  a  Report  in  which  gradation 
of  tone  in  a  photograph  is  spoken  of,  it  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  character  of 
the  light  and  the  aperture  of  the  lens  have 
much  to  do  with  the  hardness  or  softness  of 
the  picture ;  and  this  observation  we  find  cor- 
roborated in  the  separate  reports  sent  in  to 
us ;  for  whilst  one  or  two  members  have' found 
at  times  a  difiiculty  in  obtaining  sufficient  con- 
trast, others  have  complained  of  excess  of  in- 
tensity, although  both  were  working  with  the 
same  description  of  bath.  Mr.  Bedford  alludes  to 
this,  and  says :  '<  In  a  strong  light  or  glare  of 
sunshine,  there  is,  I  think,  a  tendency  to  too 
great  density,  &  too  rapid  starting  out  of  the 
image.  This  I  have  remedied  by  employing  a 
weaker  developer,  and  in  some  cases,  by  wag- 
ing the  free  nitrate  away  from  the  plate  before 
putting  it  on,  or  waslung  the  plate  once  or 
twice  during  the  development,  using,  in  that 
case,  silver  to  give  force  to  the  image.  By  this 
means  I  avoided  hardness,  and  secured  a  good 
picture  under  trjring  circumstances  of  light  and 
heat."  Allowing  for  these  difiei-ences  in  inten- 
sity, whichmustoccurwith  any  collodion,  we  find 
that  the  preparation  which  we  have  examined 
is  sufficiently  good,  and  that  it  is  not  a  collo- 
dion of  that  kmd  which  requires  a  considerable 
addition  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  developer,  or 
fails  to  yield  an  intense  picture  unless  acetate  be 
added  to  the  bath.  As  a  rule,  the  image  will 
attain  its  maximum  density  shortly  after  the 
pyrogallic  acid  is  applied,  and  there  will  bo  a 
Mr  share  of  the  characteristic  drab  or  cream 
colour  upon  its  surface. 

Whilst  speaking  of  gradation  of  tone,  it 
may  also  be  remarked  that  dificrent  developers 
have  been  employed  by  the  Committee  to  assist 
in  securing  the  correct  amount  of  contrast  under 
varying  conditions  of  light  and  temperature. 
Thus  Mr.  Delamotte,  working  in  the  Crystal 
Palace,  at  rather  a  low  temperature,  has  de- 
veloped plates  of  the  stereoscopic  size  by 
preference  with  sulphate  of  iron,  and  Messrs. 
Robinson  and  T.  R.  Williams  have  occasionally 
used  the  same  reducing  agent  for  portraits. 
The  intensity  of  the  negative  taken  with  sul- 
phate of  iron  is  often  sufficient ;  but  if  not  so, 
the  development  is  completed  with  pyrogallic 
acid  and  nitrate  of  silver. 

One  question  put  to  the  individual  members 
of  the  Committee  was  the  following :  ''Have  you 


found  the  collodion  to  injure*  the  bath  by  long 
use  ?"  The  reply  is  in  tiie  negative ;  and  this 
we  consider  of  importance,  because  we  have 
on  other  occasions  worked  with  ooUodions  which 
had  a  decided  effect  in  throwing  the  bath  out 
of  order.  The  Committee,  as  a  body,  pro- 
nounces no  opinion  on  the  cause  of  this ;  but 
certain  individual  members  attribute  it  to  the 
employment  of  methylated  spirits,  in  place  of 
the  pure  ether  and  idcohol  which  are  used  by 
Mr.  Hardwich. 

The  seventh  question  in  the  suggestions 
on  the  order  to  be  observed  in  drawing  up 
the  reports  was  as  follows :  ''  What  do  you 
consider  the  principal  defects  in  the  collo- 
dion ? "  Mr.  Hughes  complains  of  transparent 
spots  with  tails,  taking  the  direction  of  the 
draining,  and  showing  most  distinctly  when 
the  collodion  was  newly  iodized ;  but  by  using 
bromo-iodide  instead  of  simple  iodide,  and  de- 
veloping with  sulphate  of  iron,  the  spots  almost 
invariably  disappeared.  Two  or  three  of  the 
members  speak  of  narrow  black  lines  like 
threads  in  the  direction  of  the  dip, — these 
same  lines  being  sometimes,  but  not  invariably, 
remedied  by  rocking  the  plate  laterally  imme- 
diately after  putting  it  into  the  bath. 

Under  the  head  of  Question  9,  viz.  "  State 
anything  which  has  occurred  to  you  in  the 
course  of  your  experiments  likely  to  forward 
this  investigation,"  we  have  the  following 
suggestions  from  Mr.  Russell  Sedgfield:  ''A 
collodion  iodized  with  cadmitmi  only  is  very 
useful  in  extreme  cases,  such  as  dark  glens,  &o., 
and  I  always  carry  a  little  with  me  on  my  ex- 
cursions. At  present  my  decision  is  in  favour 
of  a  pure  potassium  iodizer,  with  some  cad- 
mium collodion  carried  separately  for  use  on 
occasion,  either  by  itself  or,  perhaps  preferably, 
mixed.  The  mixture  of  the  two  seems  the 
best  for  the  majority  of  amateurs,  who  cannot 
be  expected  to  go  into  detail  in  these  matters, 
and  whose  consumption  is  small  and  irregular. 
When  iodized,  it  certainly  keeps  much  better 
than  it  would  with  potassium  alone;  and  I 
have  just  been  taking,  to  satisfy  myself,  some 
excellent  portraits  and  views  with  remnants 
from  my  last  journey,  iodized  three  months 
ago." — This  plan  of  mixing  together  collodions 
possessing  opposite  properties  has  been  success- 
fully adopted  by  several  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, when  they  have  satisfied  themselves  as 
to  the  working  qualities  of  each  collodion  by 
using  them  apart. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Williams  was  supplied  with  cad- 
mium collodion  from  the  Committee,  in  addition 
to  the  same  plain  collodion  iodized  with  potas- 
sium ;  he  remarks  upon  it  as  follows :  *^  I  have 
found  the  cadmium  collodion  to  give  the  softer 
image  qf  tl^e  two;  but  they  are  both  good^  f^4 
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some  of  my  best  portraits  have  been  tsken 
Trith  them.  By  usini^  sometimes  pyrogallio 
add,  and  sometimes  stdphate  of  iron,  and  oc- 
casionally both  on  the  same  plate,  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  either  a  soft,  delicate  effeoti  or  a  bold 
and  hard  picture.  The  cadminm  collodion 
does  not  appear  to  deteriorate  by  keeping  in 
the  iodized  state.^^ 

Included  under  this  same  head  of  **  Sugges- 
tions for  Improvement,"  &c.,  wo  give  the 
following,  also  from  the  pen  of  l£r.  Sedg- 
field :  *'  Lately,  when  taking  interiors,  I  have 
adopted  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Sutton's,  by  adding 
strong  alcohol  and  soluble  cotton,  with  a  little 
more  iodide,  to  the  samples  of  collodion  which 
I  have  by  me,  in  order  to  get  a  pappy  film 
capable  of  retaining  its  moisture  longer  than 
the  ethereal  and  skinny  mixtures.  My  ex- 
perience of  this  kind  of  work  has  been  so  &r 
satisfactory  that  next  season  I  shall  carry  the 
plan  out  more  regularly,  although  I  cannot 
say  whether  such  a  collodion  is  equally  suited 
fbr  use  on  all  occasions." 

Having  now  concluded  the  first  division  of 
our  Report,  vis.  that  whioh  refers  to  the  collo- 
dion prepared  with  simple  iodides,  we  pass 
on  to  the  second>  in  which  is  given  the  expe- 
lience  of  those  members  of  the  Conmiittee 
who  have  worked  with  iodide  and  bromide 
conjoined. 

Mr.  Fenton  has  used  collodion  sent  to  him 
from  the  Committee,  in  the  regular  course  of 
his  photographic  practice  during  the  past  year, 
and  has  been  at  some  pains  to  ascertain  in 
what  manner  it  ought  to  be  iodijEed  in  order  to 
secure  the  best  results.  His  lenses  have  been 
almost  entirely  single  ones,  and  of  every  variety 
of  focus ;  the  character  of  work — ^landscape 
and  architecture,  with  occasionally  interiors, 
and  copies  of  drawings  and  sculpture.  His  ex- 
perienceis  as  follows:— ^''The  collodion  prepared 
with  iodide  of  potassium  only,  ought  not  to  be 
entirely  rejected ;  it  is  useful  on  occasion,  being 
sufficiently  sensitive,  and  producing  for  some 
purposes  a  good  quality  of  picture.  It  has, 
however,  formidable  drawbacks,  such  as  soon 
becoming  red  and  insensitive,  and  being  liable 
to  show  white  spots,  often  when  used  alone, 
but  still  more  fi^uently  when  added  to  any 
other  collodion."  On  the  whole  he  gives  pre- 
ference to  a  mixture  of  iodide  and  bromide, 
which  not  only  produces  a  far  more  stable 
collodion,  but  represents  the  colours  of  land- 
scape scenery  in  a  truer  gradation,  and  brings 
out  the  sky  and  the  foreground  of  the  picture 
at  the  same  time,  without  solarizing. 
*  With  reference  to  the  salts  which  should 
be  employed,  Mr.  Fenton  has  worked  with  a 
collodion  prepared  by  Mr.  Mayall,  containing 
iodide  and  bromide. of  magnesium^  and  also 


witii  one  made  by  Mr.  Hardwioh  with  tb 
same  oompounds*  The  two  collodions,  how- 
ever, did  not  agree  in  properties ;  for  whenu 
the  former  was  rather  glutinous,  and  gavo  i 
fair  share  of  intensity,  the  latter  was  limpid, 
and  produced  a  weak  negative.  By  mixing 
them  together  a  good  working  ooUodion  wu 
obtained,  with  which  some  cdf  the  views  of 
Oxford  now  in  the  £xhibition  were  taken.  He 
is  not  inclined,  however,  to  recommend  the  use 
of  the  iodide  and  bromide  of  magnesium. 

During  the  months  of  August  and  Septem- 
ber Mr.  Fenton  wtirked  witii  plain  collodion 
similar  to  that  sent  to  the  other  membeti 
of  the  Committee,  but  iodised  with  iodide 
and  bromide  of  ammonium  and  ftftdtnimyi  dis- 
solved in  the  usual  proportion  of  alcohol.  It 
is  extremely  sensitive,  axid  takes  the  dark 
parts  of  the  picture  well,  but  should  be  kept 
for  some  days  after  iodising,  or  there  wiD 
be  oooasional  white  spots  and  lines  on  the 
image.  TUs  collodion  improves  by  keeping 
even  for  many  weeks,  and  is  so  far  good;  kt 
it  is  difficult  to  use  it  for  landscape  work  in 
hot  weather,  because  the  least  over-exposure 
destroys  the  intensity,  and  makes  the  pictan 
flat  and  thin.  A  solutLon  of  sulphate  of  iron 
was  used  to  devdope,  with  mixed  pyrogallic  add 
and  nitrate  of  silver  as  an  intensifier. 

Mr.  H«ghes  is  an  advocate  for  the  employ- 
ment of  iodide  and  bromide  conjointlyin  portrait 
collodion ;  and  the  reasons  whioh  he  alleges  are 
these :  '<  Although  with  simple  iodide  a  picture 
of  superlative  exoellenoe  may  be  taken  by  i 
skilful  operator,  yet  to  the  amateur  who 
desires  only  a  good  average  result,  with  little 
liability  to  failures,  bromide  is  an  assistance. 
I  would  direct  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
to  this  point." 

Mr.  J.  Spencer  communicates  an  account  of 
some  experiments  which  he  has  made  during  the 
preceding  season  with  bromo-iodized  collodion 
sent  to  him  from  the  Committee.  It  appeared 
to  him  to  be  very  valuable  for  some  kmds  of 
landscape  work,  and  at  the  season  of  the  year 
when  the  light  is  strong.  In  the  winter,  how- 
ever, he  works  by  preference  with  a  simply 
iodized  collodion  containing  only  iodide  of  cad- 
miiun.  As  regards  the  proper  developer  to 
employ  with  bromo-iodised  collodion,  he  com- 
menced his  experiments  with  sulphate  of  iron, 
but  as  the  heat  became  greater  he  found  pyro- 
gallic  acid  to  be  sufficient. 

In  order  to  render  the  above  observatioDS 
complete,  we  require  exact  experiments  on  the 
comparative  sensitiveness  of  the  simply  iodiicd 
and  bromo-iodized  coUodions.  These  have  not 
at  present  been  made ;  and  so  far  the  Report  i^ 
incomplete.  Without  doubt,  howevor,  the  latter 
retains  its  properties  very  much  longer  after 
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iodizmg,  and  has  the  merit  of  produoing  delicate 
balf-tonea,  whilst  a  raffldent  intensity  oan  in 
most  instaaceB  be  obtained  by  carrying  on  the 
developing  action  with  pyrogallio  add  and 
nitrate  of  silver. 

Mr,  Thurston  Thompson,  a  member  of  the 
Committee,  works  exdusively  with  the  bromo- 
iodide.  All  the  pictures  whidi  he  has  exhibited 
were  taken  with  a  collodion  of  his  own  manu- 
fetotare,  and  he  was  unable  during  the  last  season 
to  give  such  oarefdl  attention  to  the  collodion 
sent  to  him  as  would  justify  him  in  speaking 
oonfldently  of  its  merits. 

The  names  of  other  gentlemen,  memben  of 
the  Committee,  vis.  Mr.  Llewelyn,  Mr.  Mas- 
kelyne,  Mr.  Mayall,  Oount  de  Montison,  Mr. 
Bpiller,  and  Mr.  White,  will  not  appear  in  this 
Iteport  from  the  same  reason. 

Mr.  Malone,  on  whom  devolved  the  task  of 
examining  the  formule  as  regards  their  che- 
mical aspect,  has  expressed  his  fdll  satisfaction 
with  that  by  which  the  collodion  sent  to  the 
Gonunittee  by  Mr.  Hardwich  was  prepared. 
He  has  assisted  at  the  manufacture  of  the 
pyroxyline  and  collodion,  not  in  small  quan- 
tities but  on  a  commercial  scale,  and  has  re- 
ceived a  complete  liit  of  details  and  precautions 
which  are  necessary  in  order  to  ensure  success. 

In  concluding  this  Beport  the  Committee 
have  much  pleasure  in  expressing  their  opinion 
of  the  superior  excellence  of  the  collodion  sub- 
mitted to  them  by  Mr.  Hardwich,  and  they 
can  confidently  recommend  the  Sodety  to  stamp 
the  same  with  the  fdll  mark  of  its  approbation. 

F.  BSDFOBD.  J.  H.  MOBGAK. 

P.  DSLAHOTTB.  H.  P.  ROBINSOK. 

HireH  W.  DiAMom).  Alfred  Rosliko. 

HoGER  Fenton.  W.  Eussell  Sedofibli). 

C.  J.  HuoHiis.  J.  Spxkgeb. 

T.  A.  Malonx.  T.  K,  WiLLiiics. 

*«*  In  connexion  with  the  above  Iteport 
we  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  announcement  made  by  Mr.  Hardwich 
in  our  advertLsing  columns^  as  well  as  to  the 
letter  of  Mr,  Heath  at  page  159. 


The  Cotmcil  of  ihe  Photographic  Society,  in 
proposing  to  print  in  the  Jowmal  ahstraets  of 
papers  read  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings,  or  in 
giving  the  papers  at  length,  do  not  thereby 
<idopt  the  views  or  opinions  of  ihe  authors. 

No  notice  can  he  taken  of  anonynwus  oommuni' 
cations.  Whatever  is  intended  for  insertion 
mxist  he  authenticated  hy  the  name  and  ad^ 
dress  of  the  writer  ;  not  necessarily  forpvJb^ 
lication,  hut  as  a  guarantee  of  his  good  faith. 

The  mxms  proviso  eoftendi  to  c<nimitmcaticni  to 
the  Editor. 


PHOTOGRAPmO  SOCIETY  OP  SCOTLAND. 

Mb.  Hoiuno  Ross,  who  was  appointed  by 
the  Council  of  the  Sodety  to  act  as  judge  in 
the  competition  for  the  prizes  offered  for  the 
best  pictures  exhibited  at  the  Exhibition  of 
the  Society,  has  awarded  them  as  follows : — 

1.  The  Society's  Silver  Medal  for  the  best 
portrait  or  group  to  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson  of 
Leamington  for  his  picture  **  Here  they 
come." 

2.  The  Society's  Silver  Medal  for  the  best 
picture  of  any  other  subject,  to  Mr.  James 
Mudd,  of  Manchester,  for  his  view  on  the 
Coniston.* 

3.  The  Maconochie  Wilwood  prize  of  ;C10, 
to  be  competed  for  by  professional  Members 
of  the  Society  only,  for  the  best  photograph 
other  than  a  single  portrait,  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Rodger,  of  St.  Andrews,  for  his  portraits  of 
''  Master  and  Miss  Gordon." 


On  a  Dry  Collodion  Process  f.    By  Dr.  Robsbt 
Patebsok,  of  Ldth. 

[Bead  lOtb  January,  I860.] 

Tn  process  which  I  am  about  to  deioribe  is 
not  an  entirely  new  one,  but  it  is  new  in 
some  Important  partioulaiB, 

The  dry  collodion  process  may  be  divided 
into  two  varietiea :  in  th9  first,  some  resinous 
or  other  substance,  as  resin  amber,  gutta- 
percha, fto.,  has  been  mixed  with  the  collodion; 
and,  more  recently,  Mr,  Hardwich  has  pre* 
pared  a  peculiar  pyroxyline,  which  is  said  to 
answer  well  for  this  purpose.  In  the  second, 
it  has  been  ccmsidered  necessary  that  a  pre- 
servative coating  be  applied  to  the  collodion 
after  sensitizing  and  washing.  This  preserva- 
tive has  been  oomposed  of  very  various  sub- 
stances, such  as  gelatine,  albumen,  honey, 
dextrine,  raspberry  syrup,  gum,  beer,  worfv,  &c. 

i^m  a  careful  miorosoopio  inspection  of 
plates  prepared  with  these  two  prooesseSi  I 
am  satisfied  that  we  shall  never  get  good 
results,  after  a  short  space  of  time  has  elapsed, 
without  having  a  preservative  eoatiDg  to  the 
collodion. 

All  the  dry  processea  which  I  have  aeen 
recommended  in  the  journals  I  have  carefiilly 
tried,  and  they  all  proved  more  or  less  sue- 
oessfdl  in  my  hands;  but  none  of  them 
ever  gave  me  steady  results,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  collodio«-albumen  process  of 
Taupenot  and  the  one  I  am  at  present  about 
to  advocate, 

*  We  are  happy  to  sttte  that  both  then  piotoni 
may  now  be  seen  m  the  Exhibition  of  the  Sopie^  in 
PafiMalL  ,  ^       ^ 

t  The  paper  mm  {Uuftratod  by  a  nnmbor  of  n^ga* 
tiv^  10x14  inebiiitakni  by  the  pfQOOps.       .  . 
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It  appears  to  mo  that  there  is  some  grand 
error  in  all  our  present  processes  for  procu- 
ring dry  plates,  seeing  that,  with  the  greatest 
regularity  and  care  in  the  preparation,  out  of 
twelve  plates  exposed,  we  in  all  probability 
do  not  get  four  good  negatives,  llicro  must 
be  some  cause  for  this  continually-recurnng 
error,  and  it  occurred  to  mo  that  we  should  find 
it  to  lie  most  probably  in  the  indefinite  washings 
which  the  plates  undergo ;  that  while  we  have 
a  given  collodion,  a  given  strength  of  bath, 
a  given  preservative,  and  a  given  developer, 
we  have  an  indefinite  washing  before  the  ap- 
plication of  the  preservative  solution,  and  a 
still  more  indefinite  washing  afterwards.  In 
order  to  avoid  this,  I  have  devised  the  follow- 
ing process : — 

The  collodion  used  was  strongly  alcoholic, 
but  with  the  usual  iodizing  materials.  The 
bath  was  40  grs.  to  an  ounce,  with  20  minims 
of  acetic  add  to  each  ounce  of  bath.  The 
plate^  after  being  coated  and  sensitized  and 
allowed  to  drip,  is  then  to  be  placed  in  a 
given  quantity  of  common  water  in  a  flat  tray 
(dS  oz.  to  a  16x14  plate)  and  thoroughly 
washed — ^washed  in  fact  until  we  are  satisfied 
that  the  water  has  acquired  the  same  strength 
of  nitrate  of  silver  as  the  surface  of  the  col- 
lodion has  had  left  upon  it.  It  is  then  to  be 
properly  dripped  on  clean  blotting-paper,  and 
coated  with  a  solution  of  gum  arabic,  made 
of  a  thickness  that  will  readily  go  through 
ordinary  filtering-paper. 

No  further  washing  is  now  necessary ;  but, 
the  gum  solution  being  allowed  to  run  o£f,  it 
is  then  to  be  put  into  a  drying-box  and  care- 
fully dried  by  artificial  heat.  The  exposure  is 
about  the  same  as  that  of  other  dryplates.  With 
an  ordinary  meniscus  lens,  and  a  22-inch  focus, 
a  plate  16  x  14  took  5  minutes  in  good  light. 

1  have  always  developed  with  pyrogallic  acid, 

2  grains  to  the  ounce,  with  formic  instead  of 
acetic  add,  and  my  results  have  been  invari- 

'  ably  steady  and  goocL  I  may  remark  that  there 
seems  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  good 
results  from  any  dry  process  with  large  plates, 
and  this  doubtless  arises  from  the  greater 
difficulty  in  manipulation.  Although,  there- 
fore every  one  must  not  expect  to  succeed  at 
once  in  getting  good  negatives  by  the  above 
process  on  large  plates,  any  one  w^  find  that 
with  plates  of  a  smaller  size,  and  carefully 
prepaid,  he  may  go  into  the  country  with  the 
security  that  he  will  bring  home  with  him  as 
many  good  negatives  as  he  has  exposed  plates. 

On  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Paterson's  paper, 
Mr.  Macnaib  said  that  he  had  been  lately  led 
.  to  adopt  common  brewers'  wort  as  a  preserva- 
tive coating  to  the  sensitized  plate ;  and  the 


experiments  which,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
J.  T.  Taylor,  he  had  made  with  this  material, 
convinced  him  that  it  possessed  all  the  ad- 
vantages daimed  for  the  other  preservatiTes 
now  in  use,  with  the  additional  advantages 
that  it  was  always  easily  obtained  and 
i  at  a  trifiing  cost.  He  had  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  keeping  the  plates  prepared 
with  wort  for  more  than  three  weeks  before 
they  were  exposed,  and  had  developed  them 
eight  days  afterwards ;  but,  from  the  complete 
success  which  had  attended  the  preserving  of 
these  plates  for  that  period,  he  had  no  dook 
that  they  might  have  been  kept  for  an  inde- 
finitely longer  time.  The  development  vas 
completed  in  one  minute,  or  at  most  in  one 
minute  and  a  quarter,  fie  had  also  tried  as 
a  substitute  for  the  wort  a  simple  infusion  d 
malt  in  warm  water ;  and  although  the  liqnid 
so  obtained  differed  very  much  in  several  re- 
spects from  the  wort,  it  was  equally  efficadons 
as  a  preservative  to  the  collodion  plate. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Tayloe  exhibited  some  stereograph 
negatives  taken  (by  gas-light)  by  the  process 
described  by  Mr.  Macnair.  These  negativa, 
he  said,  had  all  been  developed  with  the  proto- 
sulphite  of  iron.  GraUic  acid  did  pretty  well 
for  developing  them,  but  was  not  to  be  de- 
pended on  so  much  as  the  iron  developer.  The 
iron  was  used  of  the  ordinary  strength  for 
glass  positives ;  but  when  very  intense  nega- 
tives were  desired,  a  stronger  solution,  acidu- 
lated with  acetic  acid,  might  be  used.  Before 
developing,  the  negative  should  be  washed  in 
water  to  remove  the  preservative  coating  on 
the  surface  of  the  plate,  which  might  interfen 
with  the  development. 

Dr.  Patebson  said  that,  looking  to  the  com- 
position of  wort  and  the  infusion  of  malt,  be 
had  no  doubt  that  they  would  be  usefiil  ^ 
preservative  coatings ;  but  he  questioned  it 
they  could  be  successfully  applied  on  a 
larger  scale  than  to  stereoscopic  plates,  and 
he  did  not  believe  that  plates  of  the  size  wbid: 
he  had  exhibited  to  the  meeting  (16x1-^ 
inches)  could  be  prepared  with  this  sab- 
stance  so  as  to  act  with  certaiuty,  which 
might  be  said  of  the  process  he^had  recom- 
mended in  the  paper  which  he  had  just  read 

Some  Members  having  expressed  thear 
dissatisfaction  with  FothergilUs  process,  Mr. 
Aechibald  BuBirs  exhibited  a  collection  ot 
stereographs  which  he  had  taken  by  that 
process,  and  which  excited  much  admiration. 

A  conversation  ensued  on  the  merits  of  the 
various  dry  processes,  which  resulted  in  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  to  examine  anil 
report  on  them  to  the  Society. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  PateisoD  th« 
meeting  adjourned. 
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Exhibition  of  the  Phoiographio  Society  of 

Scotland. 

[Co&oludiiig  Notice.] 

A  17EW  name,  at  least  in  the  Edinburgh 
Exhibition,  demands  notice — that  of  Mr.  J. 
Dixon  Piper  of  Ipswich,  who  contributes  some 
subjects,  both  architectural  and  of  general 
nature,  which  are  of  a  very  high  class.  His 
(No.  265)  **  Abbey  Gate,  Bury  St.  Edmunds," 
and  (No.  292)  "Norman  Tower,  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,'*  are  on  a  large  scale,  and  most 
effective  photographs,  and  his  "  Old  Curiosity 
Shop"  (No.  150)  very  clever;  but  the  finest, 
we  thii^,  of  the  specimens  of  this  year  is 
(No.  68)  "Sutton,  near  Ipswich" — a  park 
scene  with  cultivated  pleasure-ground,  and 
the  reflections  of  the  trees  and  reeds  received 
on  the  surface  of  a  glassy  pool.  The  scene  is 
the  very  essence  of  tranquil  beauty,  and  the 
tone  exceUent. 

Mr.  Morgan,  who  has  been  a  steady  con- 
tributor to  the  Edinburgh  Exhibition,  is  well 
represented  this  year  by  his  scenes  in  Wales 
and  Devon.  The  finest,  we  think,  is  (No.  63) 
"  Pont  Aberglas ; "  but  where  all  are  so  good  it 
is  really  difficult  to  adjust  the  order  of  merit. 
Ho  is  a  mostcareful  andsuccessfulphotographer. 
Among  his  other  contributions  we  would  notice 
(No.  482)  "  West  Siabod,"  in  which  the  dis- 
tance is  charmingly  rendered}  (No.  394) 
"Water  Mill,"  and  (No.  674)  "  Ledder 
Bridge."  A  frame  containing  four  pictures, 
chiefly  near  Dunkeld,  by  Mr.  Xirkland  (Nos. 
363  to  366),  deserves  notice ;  and  some  small 
wood  scenes  about  Ochtertyre,  by  John  Hen- 
derson, possess  considerable  merit. 

We  have  naturally  been  led  to  speak  first  of 
the  larger  and  more  ambitious  specimens  of 
the  Exhibition ;  but,  in  truth,  the  most  won- 
derful of  its  contents  are  a  set  of  gems  of 
very  small  size  by  Mr.  Wilson  of  Aberdeen, 
unquestionably,  as  we  think,  the  most  success- 
ful artist  for  iiie  stereoscope  in  Great  Britain. 
The  pictures  to  which  we  allude,  however,  are 
not  stereoscopes,  but  of  a  size  slightly  larger, 
and  of  these  the  most  striking  is  the  frame 
(No.  41),  "  Six  Studies  of  Evening  Eflfects  on 
the  Loch  of  Pach,  Aberdeenshire."  The  scene 
itself  possesses  no  peculiar  features :  a  some- 
what dreaiy  Loch  with  reeds  rising  high  in 
some  places,  and  a  distance  of  low  hills  pr&scnt 
no  attractive]  features ;  but  how  are  these 
common-place  features  redeemed  by  the  sunset 
eflccts  behind! — ^in  somethesun  seen  fall  before 
us  with  a  cortege  of  golden  clouds,  in  others 
half- dipped  beneath  the  horizon,  and  in  one 
the  faintest  gleam  on  the  edge  of  the  cloud 
shows  where  he  "has  sunk  to  his  rest";  while 
on  the  surface  of  the  lake  the  changes  cor- 


responding to  the  waning  light  or  rising  breeze 
are  given  with  magical  accuracy.  Though  less 
wonderful,  Mr.  Wilson's  other  frames  (Nos. 
311-316,  630-635,  665-660)  are  hardly  less 
attractive.  "  The  Interior  of  Eoslin"  (No.  633), 
(No.  659)  "  Fingal's  Cave,"  and  (No.  632) 
"Falls  of. the  Garavalt,"  exhibit  the  ne  phts 
ultra  of  fine  feeling  and  delicate  manipulation. 
How  charming  would  bo  a  volume  of  Scottish 
illustrations  on  this  smaU  scale,  which  would 
at  once  illustrate  the  perfection  of  the  art, 
and  be  within  the  power  of  any  one  to  acquire 
at  a  moderate  rate !  We  recommend  this  hint 
to  Mr.  Wilson's  consideration. 

A  series  of  Indian  views  and  other  subjects, 
by  A.  Williamson,  occupies  a  conspicuous  place 
in  the  Exhibition.  The  figure-subjects  are 
certainly  more  curious  than  beautiful.  A  more 
unintellectual,  nay,  actually  hideous  set  of 
creatures  than  those  which  are  grouped  to- 
gether in  No.  559,  "Bengalee  Clerks,"  and 
(No.  561)  "  Bengalee  School,"  it  would  be 
difficult  to  conceive.  Still  they  bring  the 
subject  most  vividly  before  the  mind.  Of  the 
landscape  compositions  some  are  exceedingly 
good,  particularly  the  "  View  on  the  Hoogly  " 
(No.  558),  and  the  "  Chinese  Burying  Ground 
at  Calcutta  "  (No.  552). 

More  interesting,  however,  finom  their  sub- 
jects, is  the  collection  of  Spanish  views,  chiefly 
at  Seville,  contributed  by  French  Gascoignc — 
we  believe,  an  amateur.  They  have  just  one 
defect,  but  it  is  a  serious  one:  the  attempt 
to  give  an  artificial  gradation  of  shade  from 
the  zenith  to  the  horizon  is  a  total  failure. 
The  darkness  at  the  top  is  so  overcharged,  and 
the  change  to  light  so  sudden,  that  the  effect 
is  most  disagreeable.  This  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  because  in  other  respects  these  pho- 
tographs are  excellent.  (No,  679)  "Grand 
Patio  in  the  Alcazar,  Seville,"  and  (No.  680) 
"  Gate  in  the  Alcazar,"  and  (No.  81)  "  View, 
from  a  neighbouring  Eoof,  of  the  Cathedral, 
Seville,"  are  particularly  good. 

Our  space  is  so  limited  that  we  cannot 
notice  as  they  deserve  the  numerous  contri- 
butions from  amateurs,  which  worthily  maintain 
their  ground  oven  when  placed  beside  the 
works  of  professional  artists.  The  works  of 
Mr.  Horatio  Boss,  Mr.  Herries,  Dr.  Walker, 
Mr.  Watson,  Mr.  Adam,  Mr.  Scott  Elliot, 
and  Mr.  Cosmo  Innes,  arc  in  many  respects  an 
improvement  on  those  of  last  year.  Mr.  Baven, 
though  his  contributions  show  the  same  mastery 
of  the  wax-paper  process,  are  less  interesting 
in  point  of  subject,  and,  it  appears  to  us,  have 
not  been  printed  with  the  same  skilful  gra- 
dation as  those  of  last  year.  We  miss  the 
fine  architectural  wax-paper  studies  of  Mr. 
Kinnear,  the  Honorary  Secretary,  who  is  pro- 
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bably  too  mnch  ocoapied  with  erecting  buildin  g 
on  terra  firma  to  find  much  time  for  delineating 
them  on  paper. 

A  frame  of  studies  by  Lady  Matheson 
(Nob.  236-239)  is  interesting,  particularly  the 
portrait  of  Lord  Chancellor  Campbell  standing 
beside  the  deer  which  the  learned  Lord  killed 
in  Scotland  in  1858,  and,  obviously,  well  satis- 
fied with  the  feat  which  he  has  performed. 

M.  Silvy,  who,  we  believe,  has  now  settled 
in  London,  has  sent  a  considerable  number  of 
specimens,  but,  generally  speaking,  of  a  very 
different  kind  from  his  fine  contribution  of  last 
year,  "A  French  River."  Even  that  per- 
formance, eminently  clever  as  it  was,  was  not 
without  its  drawbacks,  for  the  extreme  dark- 
ness of  the  sky  was  not  in  harmony  with  the 
tone  of  the  rest  of  the  landscape,  and  it  was 
easy  to  perceive  that  the  sky  and  the  body  of 
the  landscape  had  been  printed  from  two  differ- 
ent negatives.  This  year  he  sends  but  one  land- 
scape, ''La  Mare  aux  Cygnes,"  The  Swans' 
Pool  (No.  393),  and  it  is  in  every  respect 
inferior.  But  ik  return  he  contributes  some 
very  clever  little  scenes  which  he  calls  **  Cartes 
de  Tisites" — en  plein  air,  h  I'int^eur,  et 
^uestres,  and  one  admirable  **  Portrait  of  a 
Lady  "  ^No.  916),  which,  for  grace  of  pose  and 
agreeable  treatment,  cannot  be  surpassed. 

And  this  brings  us  to  speak  of  that  which  to 
many,  though  not  to  us,  may  appear  to  be  the 
most  interesting  portion  of  tiie  Exhibition, 
namely,  the  porbraits.  These  are  very  nume- 
rous ;  and  certainly  every  year  displays  an  in- 
creased triumph  over  the  great  difficulties  that 
attend  photographic  portraiture.  Year  by  year 
it  falls  more  into  the  hands  of  regular  artists, 
or  of  those  who,  by  long  experience,  have  ac- 
quired the  eye  and  the  feeHng  of  the  artist. 
There  is  more  life  and  nature  in  the  attitudes, — 
more  avoidance  of  harsh  contrasts  of  light  and 
shadow, — a  greater  approach  to  the  successful 
miniatures  of  former  days ;  while  it  has  ren- 
dered to  the  public  this  eminent  service,  that  it 
has  wholly  extinguished  the  third-rate  style  of 
miniature  painting  with  which  it  was  infested. 
While  it  effected  ^lis  most  beneficial  change,  it 
cannot  but  be  regretted  that  it  interfered  most 
seriously  even  with  high  art  in  miniature 
painting,  and  drove  many  artists,  who  had  won 
for  themselves  a  high  position  in  the  public 
estimation,  altogether  to  abandon  the  art. 
Others,  like  Mr.  Kenneth  M*^Lcay,  whose  beau- 
tiful miniatures  were  alike  conspicuous  for  ad- 
mirable drawing  and  the  greatest  force  and 
freedom  of  treatment,  bowing  so  far  to  the 
storm,  have  united  photography  to  their  original 
art,  by  employing  a  photographic  ground  as  the 
basis  of  colouring ;  and  the  numerous  contri- 
butions of  this  gentleman  to  this  year's  Exhi* 


bition  show  what  an  admirable  lesolt  may  be 
efiected  by  their  combination  in  hands  like  his. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  by  Claudet  in  & 
former  exhibition,  and  some  by  Caldcsi  and 
Montecchi,  these  are  the  first  coloured  photo- 
graphic portraits  which  have  appeared  to  os 
satisfactory.  We  would  remark  also  the  pe- 
culiar charm  which  is  given  to  them  by  the 
introduction  of  exquisite  bits  of  landscape  in 
the  background,  as  in  those  of  the  <'Hi^- 
land  Boy  "  (No.  697)  of  Mr.  Alex,  M^Donnefl 
(No.  690),  and  of  Dr.  Cook's  «  St.  AndreVs,'" 
where  Cardinal  Beatoun's  Castle  oomes  in  ^th 
very  fine  effect.  Much  of  the  same  praise  is 
due  to  the  works  of  Mr.  Musgrave,  who  has 
followed  a  similar  course.  Tlie  portraits  d 
Mr.  Halket  (No.  751)  and  of  Mrs.  £diraid 
Douglas  (No.  753)  are  remarkably  pleaAng: 
and  from  the  number  of  specimens  contributed 
both  by  her  and  Mr.  M^Leay,  we  are  glad  to 
perceive  that  the  public  appear  to  appredair 
the  advantages  which  may  be  derived  firam  thi^ 
combination  of  Photography  with  HmiatDR 
Painting. 

We  misB  in  this  Exhibition  the  oontribtitioos 
of  Claudet  which  on  former  occasioDs  adoned 
the  walls  of  the  Exhibition,  though  some  £of 
specimens  by  Mayall  and  Maule  and  Polyblank 
go  far  to  supply  the  want.  The  portrait  of  LoH 
Aberdeen  (No.  808)  by  the  former,  and  thc« 
of  Montalembert  (No.  807)  and  Lord  OtM 
(No,  796)  by  the  latter,  are  extremely  inter- 
esting ;  and  that  of  the  Prince  of  Walai,  ty 
Mayall  (No.  666^,  is  peculiarly  happy  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  caught  His  Boy^ 


Highness's  gentle  and  amiable  expressioD. 
Near  it,  too,  is  anotiier  fine  portrait  of  a  la^< 
by  the  same  artist  (No.  663),  extremely  grace- 
ful and  simple  in  attitude. 

But,  unless  we  are  misled  by  national  ptf - 
tialities,  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  say  that  the 
portraits  by  Rodgers  or  St.  Andrew's  are  suikv 
nor  to  any  received  from  English  artiste 
Most  of  them  are  untouched — a  great  merit  in 
our  eyes ;  for  it  enables  us  to  appreciate  ex- 
actiy  what  the  unaided  efforts  of  photogwphf 
can  do  in  skilful  hands.  No.  266,  "Portrait  of 
a  Lady,"  is  a  charming  copy  of  a  charming  ob- 
ject. Nothing  can  be  simpler,  more  modtfJ 
and  graceful  than  the  figiue — nothing  now 
artistic  than  the  treatment  of  the  acoesaories. 
No.  610,  Colonel  Henderson,  extremely  rig^ 
ous  and  characteristic,  yet  abounding  in  ban- 
tints.  Nos.  86  &  87,  two  remarkably  prettv 
groups  of  ChHdren,  and  No.  839,  "Gronp: 
F.  Wright  and  family,"  a  compositian  of^ 
good  many  figures,  are  among  the  best  of  th« 
numerous  contributions  of  this  fiivoorite  artist 

New  York  contributes  one  fine  specimen  tf 
portraiture  on  a  large  scale  (No.  ^)}  ^ 
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Brady,  thon^  it  appears  so  much  touched 
that  it  IB  not  easy  to  determine  how  £Eur  it  is 
the  work  of  the  sun,  and  how  tan  the  work  of 
the  artist.  His  other  contributions  are  less 
snccessfhl.  The  '^Portrait  of  President  Bu- 
chanan "  (No.  570)  is  spoiled  by  the  injudicioua 
projection  of  the  leg  and  foot,  which  assume 
almost  elephantine  proportions :  and  the  por- 
traits of  the  American  Senate,  though  his- 
toricallj  mure  interesting,  seem  to  us  not  so 
well  executed  as  those  of  our  own  municipal 
body  by  M^CraWi  where  Provost  Broun  Dou- 
glas and  Ex-PrOYOst  Sir  John  Melville  sit 
surnnmded  by  a  galaxy  of  town  oouncillors. 
Several  others  by  M^Cmw  are  well  deserving 
of  attention* 

Wo  regret  that  Mr*  Tunney,  instead  of  his 
usual  vigorous  and  eharacterislio  portraits,  has 
sent  only  a  ttaxae,  containing  groups  on  a  small 
Bcale,  whioh^  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
subject,  embracing  twenty  or  thirty  figures, 
are  rarely  manageable.  In  one,  the  members 
of  the  Beef-steeJc  dub  are  arranged,  in  the 
Leonardo  da  Yind  flashion,  on  one  side  of  a 
long  table,  of  which  we  oan  only  say  that  the 
iianipulation,  is  good.  The  best  is  a  group  of 
^Idiers  and  Officers  at  Stirling  Castle,  in 
w'bioh  there  is  considerable  vaiiely  of  attitude. 
9js  frame  also  contains  two  very  good  views 
)f  Edinburgh* 

Frotti  the  very  numerous  contributions  of 
Itessrs.  G.  and  D.  Hay  it  is  difficult  to  make  a 
election;  bnt  Nob.  23  and  140  may  be  men- 
ioned  aa  among  the  best. 

Cramb  Brothers,  of  Glasgow,  appear  to  us 
988  Bucoessftil  than  last  year,  particnilarly  in 
heir  larger  portraits.  There  are  also  some 
bfonnitiea  in  the  scale  of  life,  which  ought 
ever  to  have  been  admitted  into  the  Exhibi- 
ion. 

Wo  have  been  obliged  to  pass  over  many 
rhich  we  would  willingly  have  noticed ;  but 
or  limited  space  compels  us  to  conclude. 


BLACKHEATH  PHOTOGRAPHIO 

SOCIETY. 

[r.  Skaxfe  read  a  short  paper  on  Photo- 
raphio  Instantaneity ,  by  way  of  introducing  to 
ic  meeting  his  new  photographic  instrument, 
hich  the  inventor  calls  a  Pistolgraph.  After 
cplaining  its  construction,  he  gave  a  practical 
lustration  of  its  working,  by  taking  two  or 
[TOO  rapid  pistolgrams  of  one  of  the  gaslights, 
1  of  'which  he  excited,  developed,  and  fixed, 
r  plunging  each  plate  successively  into  three 
rs  containing  1^  ounce  of  fluid  each.  He 
icn  explained  how,  by  superposition,  a  trans- 
iront  poaitive  was  taken  sufficiently  defined 


to  yield  by  one  operation  of  enlargement  a 
negative  from  ten  to  fifteen  times  the  diameter 
of  the  original  pistolgram,  half  a  dozen  sue- 
cessM  examples  of  which,  plain  and  coloured, 
were  handed  round  to  the  members  for  their 
inspection,  together  with  two  or  three  cases  of 
photo-pistolgnuns  chromocrystallized,  includ- 
ing a  view  of  the  last  Greenwich  election,  a 
boat-scene  on  the  Thames,  and  sundry  pictures 
of  dogs,  horses,  and  children,  the  novelty  and 
beauty  of  whidi  eHcited  repeated  expressions 
of  admiration  coupled  with  surprise  that  such 
a  pistolette  should  have  been  capable  of  pro- 
ducing them. 

To  a  question  put  by  a  Member,  why  the 
machine  was  called  a  piistolgraph  instead  of  a 
camera,  Mr.  Skaife  was  understood  to  say, 
because,  amongst  other  reasons,  the  instru- 
ment, with  the  exception  of  its  lenses,  had 
nothing  in  common  with  ordinary  photographic 
cameras,  so  named  from  their  similarity  in 
outward  shape  to  the  camera  ludda  invented 
some  three  hundred  years  ago  by  a  NeapoUtan 
savant. 

The  Chaibmah,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Skaife,  observed  that,  by  whatever 
name  the  instrument  was  called,  its  perform- 
ances indicated  a  competency  to  realise  more 
satisfactory  portraits  of  childron  than  any  other 
photographic  camera  known. 

The  Report  of  the  Collodion  CommiUee, 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal* 

43,  Piocfldilly,  8th  Feb.  1860. 

Sib, — ^The  business  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Society  having  occupied  so  much  time  and 
attention  last  evening,  I  conceived  that  it  would 
be  desirable,  looking  at  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  to  adjourn  both  the  reception  and  the 
consideration  of  the  Report  of  the  Collodion 
Committee,  and  I  moved  their  adjournment 
accordingly. 

Perhaps  you  wUl  now  aUow  me  to  explain, 
for  the  information  of  those  who  were  not  pre- 
sent, that  in  adopting  the  arrangement  that 
was  come  to,  by  which  the  Report  is  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  <<  Journal"  of  the  15th  inst.,  and 
the  discussion  upon  it  adjourned  to  the  March 
ordinary  meeting,  it  waa  thoroughly  under- 
stood that  this  publication  is  made  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  following  rule  of  the 
Society,  viz. : — "  That  in  printing  papers  pre- 
sented at  the  ordinary  meetings,  the  Council 
do  not  thereby  adopt  the  views  or  opinions  of 

the  authors." 

Ybbhok  Hbjlxe* 
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Mr,  Kilbum  and  Mr,  Uering, 
To  the  Editor  of  the  PIiotograpTm  Journal, 

137,  Regent  Street,  10th  February. 

Sib, — ^For  the  informaticn  of  the  readers  of 
the  *  Photographic  Journal,'  I  beg  to  state  that 
my  reply  to  Mr.  Kilbum's  charge  against  me 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  "will  appear 
in  the  next  Number  of  the  Journal. 

I  shall  feel  obliged  by  your  inserting  this 
notice.  H.  He&ikg. 

♦^^*  After  the  receipt  of  the  above  note 
&om  Mr.  Hering,  that  gentleman  has  forwarded 
us  a  statement  in  reply  to  Mr.  Xilbum,  which 
necessity  compels  us  to  transfer  to  the  columns 
of  our  adyertisoments. — En. 

Actinometry, 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal. 

Sib, — ^Your  last  Number  contains  an  article 
describing  a  new  Actinometer.  My  first  im- 
pulse upon  seeing  it  was  to  write  to  you  point- 
ing out  the  sources  of  failure  which  are  inherent 
in  this  instrument ;  but  the  writer,  before  con- 
cluding his  paper,  displays  them  sufficiently  to 
prevent  any  working  photographer  troubling 
himself  with  so  unsatisfactory  an  instrument. 
I  now  write  from  a  different  motive.  It  is 
nearly  two  years  since  I  constructed  an  ac- 
tinometer precisely  identical  with  the  first 
described  by  Dr.  Wood,  and  discarded  it  as 
useless.  In  Meox^h  1858, 1  began  a  scries  of 
experiments,  with  the  hope  of  finding  some 
means  of  measuring  the  actinic  force  which 
should  be  available  in  the  various  circumstances 
in  which  a  photographer  has  to  work.  The 
very  imperfect  success  I  met  with  discouraged 
me  from  publishing  the  results  of  my  experi- 
ments at  that  time ;  I  am  now  induced  to 
offer  them  to  the  photo-chemical  world  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  save  others  from  working 
upon  unprofitable  ground,  and  perhaps  suggest 
new  fields  for  experiment.  I  transcribe  the 
notes  just  as  they  stand  in  my  journal,  trusting 
that  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject 
will  excuse  the  imperfections  which  naturally 
belong  to  private  memoranda,  adding  just  such 
comments  as  may  appear  necessary  to  make 
them  intelligible : — 

'No.  1.  A  tube  10  inches  long,  ^  inch  bore, 
closed  at  one  end,  was  filled  to  tne  depth  of 
2^  inches  with  a  solution  of  peroxalate  of 
iron,  the  remainder  fiUed  up  with  mercury, 
and  inverted  into  a  cup  of  mercury.  When 
exposed  to  light  in  the  window,  it  remained  for 
several  hours  before  showing  any  indication  of 
action,  but  gradually  the  action  began,  and 
during  the  first  day  the  total  unabsorbcd  gas 


was  a  column  of  about  2^  inohes.  It  was 
placed  in  a  dark  closet  for  the  night,  doling 
which  time  there  was  a  liberation  of  about 
f  inch  of  gas.  During  the  second  day^s  ex- 
posiire  in  the  window,  the  gas  Kberatei  filled 
up  the  remainder  of  the  tube  (t.  e,  4^  indies\ 
displacing  all  the  mercury. 

No.  2.  A  strong  solution  of  persulphate  of 
iron  mixed  with  an  equal  measure  of  saturated 
solution  of  oxalic  acid  gave  results  the  same 
as  No.  1. 

No.  3.  With  the  view  of  trying  solutiois 
containing  free  nitric  acid,  it  became  necessaiy 
to  avoid  the  use  of  mercury.  To  effect  this, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  render  the  action  mm 
visible,  the  following  apparatus  was  oonstnicted. 
Two  tubes  were  fitted  to  a  3-oz.  flask  by  means 
of  a  perforated  cork ;  the  longer  tube  (of 
^inch  bore)  passing  from  the  bottom  of  th' 
nask  through  the  cork  to  the  height  of  about 
12  inches,  the  ascent  of  the  liquid  in  vbici 
indicated  the  amount  of  action;  the  other 
tube,  simply  passing  through  the  cork,  vss 
fitted  with  a  stopper  for  the  purpose  of  letting 
off  the  accumulated  gas. 

The  flask  was  filled  with  equal  parts  of  nitrif 
acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*38,  and  saturated  solution  d 
oxalic  acid.  Twelve  hours'  exposure  to  day- 
light did  not  produce  any  evident  action. 

No.  4.  The  same  solution  as  No.  3,  with  the 
addition  of  a  fluid  drachm  of  strong  solution  d 
persulphate  of  iron.  Several  hours  dapsfd 
before  there  was  any  appearance  of  action,  ani 
not  until  the  second  day  did  it  become  con- 
spicuous. During  the  second  day  the  evolutioc 
of  gas  went  on  steadily,  raising  the  hquid  in 
the  long  tube  8  or  10  inches  above  the  poitt 
where  it  began  in  the  morning,  but  it  con- 
tinued to  rise  1^  inch  in  the  dark.  The  thiit 
day  it  was  placed  at  its  original  level,  and  m(*f 
closely  watched ;  its  ascent  did  not  begin  f^r 
about  an  hour,  but  then  went  on  at  about  tte 
same  rate  as  before. 

No.  5.  A  similar  arrangement  on  a  smallt^ 
scale  was  filled  with  the  persulphate  and  oral' 
acid  solution  No.  2.  It  gave  similar  result*, 
but  was  more  sensitive  to  light,  and  did  nU 
quite  cease  its  action  upon  being  placed  in  the 
dark  for  forty-eight  hours. 

No.  6.  For  the  sake  of  still  greater  sensitivf- 
ness,  another  form  of  apparatus  was  constructed 
as  follows.  A  tube  30  inches  long  by  0  ^^ 
bore,  open  at  both  ends,  was  fitted  by  mean-^of 
a  perforated  cork  into  a  tube  10  indies  len? 
by  0*25  bore,  open  at  one  end  only,  the  longf^ 
tube  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  short  otcj 
as  the  cork  used  for  the  connexion  was  forcw 
into  the  wide  tube  the  liquid  rose  in  the  narwv 
one,  but  by  pulling  the  narrow  tube  throng 
the  perforation  the  Uquid  could  be  hrougfcJ 
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lawn  to  zeiro  on  the  scale.  The  total  absence 
>f  air  at  the  commencement  of  the  action,  in 
iliis  form  of  instrument,  diminished  the  error 
ntrodaced  by  changes  of  temperature;  and 
yeing  used  in  a  horizontal  position,  the  error 
resulting  from  the  pressure  of  a  long  column 
>f  liquid  was  obviated,  and  the  chance  of  gas 
reaping  effectually  provided  against.  It  was 
loped  tiiat  the  body  of  sensitive  solution  being 
-educed  to  ^-inch  diameter  would  give  prompt 
ndications  both  of  the  commencement  and 
.essation  of  the  action  of  light  upon  it. 

When  charged  with  the  solution  No.  4,  it 
•ose  at  first  slowly,  and  then  rapidly,  but  still 
^th  the  same  objection  as  before,  that  the 
ising  of  the  liquid  continued  in  the  dark. 

No.  7.  As  Professor  Draper  states  that  per- 
ixalate  of  iron  was  quite  permanent  in  the 
lark,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  try  its  action 
vith  the  last  form  of  apparatus,  it  being  the 
nost  satisfactory  that  had  been  tried.  The 
•esults  were  the  same  as  before:  no  visible 
Lction  for  several  hours,  then  rapid  action, 
vhich  did  not  stop  immediately  upon  being 
daced  in  the  dark. 

Being  thus  discouraged  from  the  pursuit  of 
my  process  depending  upon  the  evolution  of 
jarbonic  acid,  it  was  thought  probable  that  a 
ensitive  and  self-developing  paper  might  be 
»repared  from  such  materials  as  would  give  a 
^eat  degree  of  sensitiveness  together  with  a 
rreat  degree  of  constancy. 

No.  8.  Thirty-nine  grains  of  oxalate  of  silver, 
^th  1  oz.  of  water,  and  sufficient  ammonia  to 
lissolve  it.  This  solution,  when  spread  upon 
mting-paper  and  dried,  possessed  a  slight 
rellowness,  but  was  not  appreciably  changed 
)y  exposure  to  gas-light,  nor  by  heat,  until  it 
>ecame  almost  sufficient  to  change  the  colour 
>f  the  paper  itself. 

No.  9.  Pure  chemical  filtering-paper  satu- 
ated  with  ammonio-oxalate  solution  (No.  8) 
ind  dried  in  the  dark,  was  scarcely  altered  by 
L  quarter  of  an  hour's  exposure  to  sunshine, 
yallic  acid  developed  it  to  a  deep  brown,  but 
lad  the  same  action  upon  the  unexposed 
►apcr. 

No.  10.  Two  pieces  of  oxalate  paper  (No.  9) 
ind  two  of  pure  filtering-paper  were  excited, 
►ne  of  each  with  ammonio-nitrate  40  grains  to 
he^  ounce,  the  others  with  pure  nitrate  40 
;rains  to  the  ounce,  and  dried  in  the  dark, 
^o  minutes'  sunshine  and  fifteen  minutes' 
liffiised  daylight  made  very  little  change  in 
he  colour,  the  simple  nitrate  being  least 
iffected.  Pieces  of  each  were  developed  with 
:allic  acid ;  they  all  turned  dark ;  simple  am- 
Qonio-nitrate  being  deep  black,  oxalo-ammon. 
titrate  next,  simple  nitrate  third,  and  oxalo- 
litrate  fourth,  being  a  rich  deep  brown. 


No.  11.  Solutions  of  chloride  of  ammonium, 
1  drachm  to  the  ounce;  nitrate  of  silver,  2 
orachms  to  the  oimce. 

A  piece  of  finest  blotting-paper,  4  inches 
square,  was  saturated  with  15  minims  of  ihe 
chloride  solution,  dried,  and  then  treated  with 
the  same  quantity  of  the  silver  solution,  and 
dried  in  the  dark;  a  strip  of  this  exposed 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  sky-light  without  sub- 
shine  turned  lilac-blue.  A  strip  of  the  same 
moistened  with  mucilage  before  exposure  acted 
in  precisely  the  same  degree. 

No.  12.  Solutions  of  jjcroxalate  of  iron  and 
ferricyanide  of  potassium  mixed  gave  a  green 
liquor,  a  few  drops  of  which  were  expostd 
upon  an  evaporating  dish  to  air  and  light,  and 
a  few  drops  in  a  narrow  tube  to  light  only. 
The  drops  upon  the  dish  continued  to  look 
green  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  thereaboutf?, 
but  a  blue  precipitate  could  be  seen  in  thorn 
when  carefully  examined.  TMiere  the  solution 
had  drained  down  the  side  of  the  dish,  leaving 
a  very  thin  filin,  the  action  was  more  con- 
spicuous, and  on  the  unglazed  edge  of  the 
dish  it  was  most  conspicuous,  changing  very 
perceptibly  in  one  minute.  In  the  tube  the 
action  was  similar :  where  the  sides  of  the  tulx* 
were  simply  moist  with  the  solution  thcy 
became  pale  blue  in  one  minute,  and  fine  rich 
blue  in  three  minutes,  whereas  the  liquor  iji 
the  full  portion  of  the  tube  continued  green 
with  a  faintl)'  visible  blue  precipitate. 

No.  13.  A  piece  of  fine  blotting-paper  t\:lis 
saturated  with  the  solution  No.  12,  and  driid 
in  the  dark ;  it  turned  first  yellow-green  and 
then  blue-green.,  In  48  hours  (not  having 
been  kept  in  absolute  darkness)  it  was  blr.o 
with  only  a  tinge  of  green.  Another  slip  of 
paper  dipped  in  the  solution  and  exposed  !<<» 
light  was  rapidly  changed  into  blue.  In  oud 
minute  it  was  blue-green,  in  two  minutes  bliv*, 
gradually  turning  very  rich  and  deep  ;  but  ly 
a  long  exposure  (five  or  six  hours)  it  lost  part 
of  its  depth  and  richness,  which  it  again  re- 
covered by  kee])ing  in  the  dark.  These  ox- 
posiu'cs  began  8*45  a.m.,  a  fine  mild  day  in 
March,  without  sunshine. 

No.  14.  A  Uttle  of  No.  12  solution  after 
standing  in  the  phial  for  10  hours  (the  light 
having  been  pretty  well  excluded  by  a  covering, 
of  brown  paper)  was  a  bright  green,  but  «<> 
deep  that  it  could  not  be  seen  through,  though 
the  diameter  of  the  phial  did  not  exceed  |  inch, 
but  there  was  no  visible  precipitate. 

No.  15.  Comparison  of 

A.  Pure  paper  chained  with  No.  12  solu- 
tion and  dried. 

B.  Paper  charged  with  a  mixture  of  two 
parts  No.  12  solution  and  on»of  mu- 
cilage, and  dried. 
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0.  GlaAs  coated  with  No.  12  solutioii  and 

mucilage,  dried. 
D.  The  same  as  A,  but  oUed  before  ex- 
posure. 
£.  The  same  as  A,  but  exposed  wet. 

C  was  not  of  uniform  colour  when  dry,  the 
parts  where  the  coating  was  thin  being  blue,  the 
others  yarying  from  that  to  yellow-green.  A 
and  E  after  |  hour  exposure  were  rich  blue,  A 
being  a  little  inclined  to  blue  at  the  commence- 
ment, and  continuing  bluer  to  the  end.  A,  B, 
and  D,  compared  together  during  exposure :  by 
transmitted  light,  B  was  best,  D  next,  and  A 
least  satisfactory;  by  reflected  light,  B  was  best, 
A  next,  and  D  least  satisfactory. 

No.  16.  A  piece  of  fine  tissue-paper  moist- 
ened with  No.  12  solution.  A  piece  of  glazed 
writing-paper  moistened  on  one  side  with  the 
same.  A  piece  of  thick  and  a  piece  of  thin 
photographic  blotting-paper  were  moistened 
with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  No.  12  solution 
and  5  parts  of  water,  and  all  dried  in  the 
dark.  The  object  of  diluting  the  solution  for 
these  two  papers  was  that  they  might  contain 
about  the  same  quantity  of  chemicals  per  square 
inch.  The  tissue-paper  darkened  most  in  dry- 
ing, and  gave  the  least  change  on  exposure.  The 
others  dried  about  equally  well ;  they  gave  a 
distinctly  visible  change  in  half  a  minute,  most 
clearly  defined  upon  the  writing-paper,  next 
on  the  thick  blotting-paper,  and  least  on  the 
thin.  The  letter  paper  was  compared  with  the 
gum  paper  No.  14,  and  was  foimd  to  act  the 
better  of  the  two. 

No.  17.  A  slip  of  writing-paper  and  a  slip  of 
white  demy  were  dipped  into  the  solution  No. 
12  and  blotted  off;  they  both  acted  more  quickly 
than  the  dry  paper,  and  the  demy  the  more 
quickly  of  the  two. 

No.  18.  Sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  40  grs. 
to  the  ounce,  was  mixed  with  peroxalate  of  iron, 
and  no  red  was  produced. 

No.  19.  Sulphocyanide  solution,  with  an 
equal  measure  of  tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron, 
gave  an  intense  orange  red,  which  was  destroyed 
without  access  of  light  on  the  addition  of  oxalic 
acid,  or  oxalate  of  ammonia. 

No.  20.  Four  papers  were  prepared  as 
follows,  and  ei^osed  for  one  day : — 

A.  Sulpho-cyanide  of  iron  on  demy;  its  colour 
Vas  reduced  to  aboutholf  on  the  exposed  portion. 

B.  The  same  solution  on  gunmied  paper;  its 
colour  was  very  little  reduced. 

C.  The  same  solution  with  the  addition  of 
oxalate  of  ammonia  in  an  insufficient  quantity 
to  destroy  the  colour ;  its  colour  was  less  than 
half  on  the  exposed  portion. 

D.  The  same  as  C,  but  on  gummed  paper ; 
its  colour  was  slightiy  reduced  on  the  exposed 
portion. 


No.  21.  Sulphocyanide  solution  exposed  in 
a  tube  0*05  bore,  was  veiy  slightly  bleached  by 
two  days'  exposure  in  the  window. 

No.  22.  A  film  of  oxalate  of  lime  was  spreai 
upon  paper  and  moistened  with  the  sulpho- 
cyanide solution.  It  did  not  deoompott 
spontaneously,  nor  did  it  appear  to  be  moR 
readily  affected  than  the  simple  sulphocyanide 
paper. 

No.  23.  Two  slips  of  fine  blotting-paper  wen 
charged, 

A,  with  tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron. 

B|  with  solution  of  peroxalate  of  iron. 
After  being  dried  in  the  dark  both  gave  led 
stains  with  a  drop  of  sulphocyanide  of  potas- 
sium, but  A  much  the  most  powerfully.  ^- 
posure  to  diffused  daylight  for  five  minutes 
gave  a  very  fSaint  change  of  colour  in  the 
papers;  |  hour  a  veiy  distinct  change;  throe 
or  four  hours  almost  took  the  yellow  colmii 
out  of  tbie  upper  surface  of  the  chloride  paper, 
and  converted  the  delicate  yellow-green  of  the 
oxalate  into  a  pale  grey.  The  effect  of  ^ 
sulphocyanide  of  potassium  upon  the  pa^ 
after  exposure  was  to  produce  a  diminished 
stain,  in  some  degree  proportionate  to  tiie 
length  of  exposure ;  the  oxalate  being  m«t 
sensitive,  but  still  giving  a  very  evident  rednes 
with  the  sulphocyanide. 

No.  24.  Other  portions  of  the  papers  No.  23 
were  drenched  with  a  solution  of  hone^,  one 
drachm  to  the  oimce,  and  dried  in  the  dark: 
they  were  both  paler  than  the  paper  without 
honey^  and  exposure  to  light  seemed  to  har? 
less  action  upon  their  colour  (the  oxalate  being 
already  ahnost  colourless).  Examined  vitb 
sulphocyanide  of  potassium  at  similar  interrab 
to  No.  23,  the  results  were  the  same  in  the 
case  of  the  chloride,  but  greater  sensitiveness 
in  the  oxalate,  the  longest  exposure  hs^ 
quite  destroyed  its  capability  of  being  eUM 
with  the  test. 

No.  25.  A  piece  of  thick  photographic  bloc- 
ting-paper  was  sized  with  a  solution  of  isingl^ 
containing  chloride  of  ammonium  30  grains  to 
the  ounce,  and  excited  with  nitrate  of  silver 
120  grains  to  the  ounce,  blackened  by  several 
days'  exposure  to  light  (it  was  not  an  inttfi^ 
black,  rather  a  dark  purple  grey). 

A.  Solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  70  graiai' 
to  the  oimce. 

B.  Solution  of  iodide  of  potassa,  containing 
an  equal  quantity  of  iodine  per  oa.,  prepawj 
by  mixing  10  grains  of  iodine  with  about  IJ 
drachm  of  solution  of  potassa  (P.L.)»  1^ 
just  sufficient  to  decolorize  the  iodine. 

Slips  of  dark  chloride  paper  No.  25v«« 
moistened  with  the  two  solutions  and  *^P^ 
to  light.  B  acted  more  quickly  than  A,  »* 
more  quickly  still  where  a  small  spot  of  tw 
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paper  had  missed  the  chloride  and  size  and 
was  dark  with  pure  nitrate  solution. 

No.  26»  Two  slips  of  dark  chloride  paper 
No.  25  were  moistened  with  compound  tincture 
of  iodine  (P.L.),  one  exposed  to  light  and  the 
other  to  dark :  both  were  equaUy  bleached  in 
ten  minutes. 

No.  27.  A  piece  of  nitrate  paper  was  pre- 
pared thus:  16  drops  of  nitrate  of  silver 
Bolutiony  120  grains  to  the  ounce,  were  poured 
upon  a  glass  plate,  and  16  square  inches  of 
fine  photographic  blotting-paper  laid  upon  it. 
Exposure  to  twelve  hours'  dayl^ht  produced  but 
httle  darkening.  Exposure  to  a  heat  of  212^ 
in  a  test-tube  water  bath  for  five  minutes  about 
doubled  the  shade,  or  rather  more,  making  it 
about  the  colour  of  a  freshly-ground  slate. 

No.  28.  A  piece  of  chemical  filtering-paper 
saturated  with  ammonio-nitrate  40  graius  to 
the  ounce,  dried  and  heated  in  a  test-tube  water 
bath,  produced  but  a  very  slight  colour';  exposed 
to  daylight  it  slowly  turned  brown. 

No.  29.  Oxide  of  silver  rubbed  upon  glazed 
writing-paper  produced  an  uneven  pale  brown, 
which  upon  long  exposure  (a  week  or  ten  days) 
to  the  sun  and  sky  tamed  nearly  black. 

No.  30.  Samples  of  the  above  papers  No.  27, 
28,  and  29,  were  touched  with  the  solutions  of 
iodide  of  potassium  and  iodide  of  potassa 
No.  25.  The  ammonio-nitrate  paper  was  most 
eensitive  to  the  bleaching  power  of  the  iodides^ 
and  the  darkened  oxide  paper  least  sensitive. 

The  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  definite  degree 
of  darkening  in  the  above  papers,  and  the  fact 
that  their  condition  so  much  influences  their 
sensitiveness,  indicate  that  they  are  not  trust- 
worthy for  actinometric  purposes,  great  cer- 
tainty and  great  sensitiveness  being  eqiially 
essential  to  success. 
No.  31  :— 

Orape  sugar    5  grs. 

Nitrate  of  silver 5  grs. 

Solution  of  ammonia,  sp.  gr.  *880  15  drops. 

Solution  of  potassa  (P.L.) 10  drops. 

Water  sufficient  to  make  up   2  drms. 

Photographic  blotting-paper  was  saturated 
with  the  above  solution,  and  allowed  to  dry  in 
the  dark ;  as  the  ammonia  evaporated  it  became 
a  rich  brown  colour ;  the  change  of  colour  was 
produced  immediately  upon  heating  a  sample. 

No.  32.  The  iodide  solutions  No.  25  quickly 
bleached  the  above  (No.  31)  paper  which  had 
been  prcspared  without  heat,  but  only  slowly  that 
which  had  been  heated.  The  former  was  found 
to  bleach  with  equal  rapidity  in  the  light  and  in 
the  dark ;  the  latter  was  not  tried  in  the  shade. 
No.  33.  A  graduated  tube  ^  inch  bore  was 
filled  with  hydrogen,  and  inverted  into  a  solu- 
tion of  perchloride  of  iron  (made  by  saturating 
commextsial  hydrochloric  acid  with  peroxide  of 


iron)  and  exposed  to  daylight  and  sunahine  for 
24  hours :  no  visible  change  in  ihe  volume  of 
the  gas  took  place.  The  experiment  was 
repeated  with  a  dilute  solution  of  the  chloride^ 
but  without  visible  results. 

No.  34.  Carbonate  of  copper  was  acted  upon 
with  tartaric  add,  and  then  dissolved  in  solu- 
tion of  ammonia.  Exposed  in  a  tube  of  0*05 
hore^  it  did  not  show  any  deoolorization  in  three 
days. 

No.  35.  Tartrate  of  copper  as  above  dissolved 
in  solution  of  potassa  gave  a  paler  solution  than 
the  last ;  it  was  exposed  in  a  similar  nUCiiner, 
with  negative  results. 

The  results  of  Nos.  9  and  10,  compared  with 
those  preceding,  show  how  little  dependence 
can  be  placed  upon  theoretical  considerations. 
The  oxalate  being  pre-eminently  sensitive 
among  the  iron-sidts,  and  almost  free  from 
photographic  properties  among  the  compounds 
of  silver,  what  could  have  appeared  more 
promising  than  that  the  silver,  under  the 
influence  of  light,  should  have  yielded  up  its 
oxygen  to  the  oxalic  acid?  (Ag.  O,  C^  63= 
Ag.  +  2  C  0..) 

But  while  we  are  thus  cautioned  agaiost 
over-confidence  in  that  which  is  theoretically 
hopeful,  we  should  feel  stimulated  to  try  all 
things  which  show  any  chance  of  success.  It 
is  known  that  a  mixture  in  equivalent  propor- 
tions of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  is  the  most 
sensitive  of  all  actinometric  combinations. 
It  is  known  also  that  perchloride  of  iron  yields 
up  one  equivalent  of  its  chlorine  under  the 
influence  of  light;  and  yet,  in  No.  33,  the 
volume  of  hydrogen  was  not  visibly  reduced  by 
a  long  exposure.  Perhaps,  if  the  chloride  of 
iron  were  replaced  by  some  other  agent  which 
we  would  expect  to  act  in  the  same  manner, 
we  might  obtain  results  which  were  hoped  for 
in  the  experiment  just  quoted ;  the  following 
suggest  themselves  for  trial: — ^Hydrogen  stand- 
ing over  a  solution  of  chloride  of  soda,  or  iodide 
of  potassa ;  sulphocyanide  of  iron  with  some 
photographic  reducing  agent,  such  as  tannat^ 
or  gallates,  &e. ;  peroxalate  of  iron  paper  con- 
taining chloride  of  gold. 

The  evidence  obtained  in  No.  4,  and  several 
of  the  other  experiments,  tends  to  show  that  it 
is  not  merely  the  absorption  of  the  gas  which 
prevents  its  immediate  indication,  but  a  species 
of  chemical  inertia  requiring  to  be  overcome, 
and  afterwards  resulting  in  the  momentum 
which  continues  the  action  when  li^t  is  ex- 
cluded. If  my  memory  serve  me  right,  this 
has  been  rigidly  demonstrated  elsewhere. 

That  the  amount  of  inertia  is  in  some  degree 
proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  chemicals  or 
the  volume  of  liquid,  is  indicated  by  experi- 
ments 12 ;  also  by  15  B,  in  which  the  chemi- 
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eabi  are  dilated  with  mucilage ;  by  15  C,  in 
which  the  thinly-coated  parts  were  bluest ;  and 
by  1 7,  compared  with  15  A  and  E,  from  which 
it  appears  that  blotting  off  the  superfluous 
liq^uid  increased  the  sensitiveness. 

Experiments  27  and  28  show  a  striking  want 
of  photographic  activity  in  pure  nitrate,  and 
animonio-nitrate  paper,  when  the  paper  itself 
is  chemically  pure.  In  our  ordinarj-  printing 
processes  how  much  depends  upon  the  presence 
of  some  matters  which  we  scarcely  think  of  as 
photographic  agents ! 

Experiments  25  to  32  indicate  the  remark- 
able fact  that  silver,  in  papers  darkened  by 
light,  requires  the  cooperation  of  light  with 
the  iodides  for  its  rehalodization,  that  the 
amount  of  light  in  the  second  process  is  pro- 
Iwibly  in  some  degree  proportionate  to  that  in 
the  lirst,  and  that  when  light  has  not  assisted 
in  the  reduction  of  the  silver  compound,  it  is 
equally  unnecessary  for  effecting  recombina- 
tion. 

Barxabb  S.  Proctor. 

Grev  Street,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  Feb,  3,  1860. 

l\actlcal    Ohservatiotis  upon  Phoiograplis   in 
their  Relation  to  Art,    By  Alfred  H.  Wall. 

[Concluded  from  p.  143.] 

The  faults  I  most  commonly  meet  with,  in  other- 
wise good  photographic  landscapes,  are  a  want 
of  shadow  and  a  want  of  contrast,  arising  in 
many  cases,  I  doubt  not,  from  the  operator's 
common  and  almost  instinctive  dread  of  the 
strong  lights  and  darks  of  nature  resulting  in 
a  *•  soot  and  whitewash"  effect  in  his  picture. 
I  think  1  have  brought  down  sufficient  proof, 
in  the  specimens  I  now  show,  of  the  exag- 
gerated natui'c  of  this  fear.  The  stops  used 
in  lenses  are  so  various  and  important  in  their 
effect  that  you  must  permit  me  to  advise  our 
beginners  to  try  some  few  experiments  in  this 
direction,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  too  small  a  stop  dis- 
advantageous. Long  exposure  may  destroy 
some  force  of  effect  in  the  more  minute  details 
of  the  lights ;  but  this  is  more  than  compensated 
for  by  the  greater  transparency,  detail,  and 
purity-  obtained  in  the  shadows.  Here  again, 
gentlemen,  we  meet  with  demands  beyond  that 
of  the  mechanical :  hero  the  taste  and  artistic 
knowledge  of  the  photographer  will  surely  be 
of  greater  service  than  his  manipulatory  and 
chemical  skill ;  for  -the  last  is  useless  without 
the  flrst.  When  he  takes  out  his  apparatus, 
he  has  not  only  to  choose  his  scene  with  refer- 
enee  to  light  and  shade,  as  related  to  pictorial 
effect,  but  to  produce  really  artistic  pictures, 
he  must  also  study  the  chiaroscuro  with  refer- 


ence to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  choeen 
subject,  inasmuch  as  his  pictures  axe,  aput 
from  colour,  as  capable  of  conveying  sentiment 
as  a  painter's.  This  is  a  fact  too  commonlj 
overlooked.  The  mere  representation  seems 
nearly  always  to  bound  a  photogn^her  8  am 
(and  thus  it  is  that  there  is  a  strong  impn^cn 
on  the  public  mind  that  the  photographers 
occupation  is,  after  all,  only  worthy  of  being 
classed  among  the  mere  handicrafts).  For 
instance,  gladness  abounds  in  the  brilliancy  of 
sunshine;  placidness  and  peace  speak  m«t 
eloquently  in  the  harmonious  blen^ng  of  sub- 
dued tones ;  and  a  general  gloom,  with  intense 
black  shadows,  has  a  grandly  poweiful  ^m 
when  associated  with  the  rugged  and  the  deso- 
late. In  printing  your  picture,  its  colour  ma) 
also  tend  greatly  to  enhance  the  sentiment  and 
general  effect.  I  must  not  dwell  longer  upon 
this,  however,  but  content  myself  by  adding 
that  ta&te,  elegance,  and  expressbn  shoold 
characterize  all  your  productions. 

Barnard  in  his  excellent  work  upon  Land- 
scape Painting,  while  praising  photographic 
landscapes  for  their  peifect  representation  of 
tints  and  shades,  says — ^**  It  must,  however,  be 
confessed  that  even  in  the  most  perfect  of  thee 
philosophical  productions  a  certain  amount  of 
pictorid  effect  is  wanting,  and  a  deficiency  is 
felt  of  that  concentration  of  interest  caused 
by  a  more  artistic  application  of  the  laws  of 
chiaroscuro,^^  This  is  unfortunately  but  too 
true,  although  it  is  by  no  means  necessarily  so. 

Another  element  of  the  picturesque  has  been 
greatly  neglected  by  the  photographer,  vii. 
atmospheric  effects. 

I  do  tliink  there  never  was  a  greater  blunder 
made  than  that  of  destroying  the  aerial  per- 
spective of  the  extreme  distance  by  obtaining 

the  hard  line  of  a  cut-out  horizon,  and  tk 
glaringlyprominenttruth-and-beauty-destroT- 

ing  absurdity  of  a  white-paper  sky.  If  ^^ 
must  have  clean  skies,  and  tvill  sacrifice  atmo- 
sphere and  perspective  to  obtain  them^  ^^J 
on  earth  need  they  be  white'^  Are  we  noi 
able  to  graduate  them  with  the  greatest  ease. 
from  a  gleam  of  light  near  the  horizon,  up- 
wards, into  a  tone  of  any  depth  ?  Or,  betttf 
still,  cannot  we  take  a  second  negative  of  the 
identical  sky  spread  above  our  view,  and  br 
double  printing  give  our  picture  an  amonnt^ 
perfection  it  otherwise  can  never  daim^  ^ 
hard  horizontal  line  would  even  then  remaiB' 
but  it  might  at  least  be  modified  by  the  aid  ot 
a  littie  wool  or  silver-paper  in  the  printing 
process. 

The  effect  of  atmosphere  is  also  too  littte 
appreciated  in  photographing  distance,  althoapj 
it  is  the  most  enchantingly  picturesque  of  fjj 
mediums,  lending  that  soft,  dream-like  w)- 
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scority  to  the  fielding  objects  as  they  dwindle 
and  recede  into  air,  which  is  most  poetically 
♦expressive  of  all  the  charms  of  ever-varying 
nature.  Clear,  brilliant  days,  for  distant  land- 
scapes, may  give  that  wondrous  diversity  of 
detail  and  distinctness  which  channs  the  un- 
educated eye ;  but  after  all  a  map  has  similar 
qualities  in  much  greater  perfection,  without 
being  either  picturesfjue  or  beautiful.  Partially 
condensed  vapours  and  the  semitransparent 
gleams  of  partial  sun-light  are  in  themselves 
fniitful  sources  of  effects  which  rouse  the 
artist  into  a  fervour  of  admiration  and  a  fever 
of  ambitious  anxiety.  Most  people  suppose 
that  such  beauties  defy  our  art ;  but  I  have 
seen  many  photographs  in  which  their  glorious 
effects  have  been  very  faithfully  rendered. 
You  may  jKjrhaps  remember  a  stereograph 
vailed  *  The  Rising  Mist,'  published  some  time 
.since.  I  hoped  I  should  have  produced  this 
and  others  illustrative  of  atmospheric  persi}ec- 
tivcs  with  some  I  shall  now  send  round. 
I  Wilson's  sunsets  and  other  fine  photographs 
were  here  shown.] 

Not  to  dwell  longer  upon  landscape  photo- 
graphy (as  my  motive  is  rather  to  call  the 
attention  of  Members  to  the  wide  field  open  to 
them  for  study,  and  the  many  subjects  upon 
which  it  is  desirable  we  should  have  good 
papers,  than  to  give  any  one  of  these  matters 
that  attention  and  time  which  it  justly  de- 
mands), I  will  now  conclude  with  a  few  ob- 
^rvations  upon  portraiture. 

The  remarks  made  upon  grouping  will  apply 
^nth  equal  force  here. 

The  position  of  a  sitter  should  bo  such  as 
will  display  the  greatest  variety  of  gmccful 
undulating  lines,  or  be  the  most  characteristic 
of  the  inditidual. 

The  head  should  represent  the  principal 
light ;  and  minor  lights  should  graduate  fi'om 
it.  as  a  focus,  to  the  deepest  shadows.  The 
effect  will  derive  great  force  from  the  judicious 
introduction  of  a  spot  or  focus  of  intense  dark 
'Somewhat  near  the  highest  light ;  of  course 
this  so-called  "  spot "  must  not  offend  proba- 
hib'ty,  nor  destroy  harmony. 

Photographers  are  not,  as  a  whole,  aware  of 
the  great  importance  to  be  attached  to  the  pre- 
«er\'ation  of  pure  whites.  K  we  consider  that 
the  lights  and  shadows  of  natiu-e  range  from 
the  intenfic  brilliancy  of  white  light  to  the  ab- 
solute darkness  of  a  nearly  total  deprivation  of 
light — while  a  photograph  can  only  represent 
this  vast  scale  by  the  few  tones  graduating  from 
white  paper  (generally  seen  in  a  subdued  light) 
to  shadows  certainly  not  black,  being  consider- 
ably lighter,  as  a  surface  reflecting  light — we 
shall  then  see  how  important  it  is  that  we  should 
not  lessen  our  scale  of  tones  by  substituting 


grey  for  white.  I  do  not  know  a  better  illus- 
tration of  this  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  ala- 
bastrine process.  Take  an  ordinary  positive 
liidth  its  so-called  whites  of  a  light  leaden  hue 
— more  or  less — and  whiten  it  with  the  ala- 
bastrine or  bichloride  solution,  when  you  will 
discover  that,  as  the  picture  whitens,  it  seems 
suddenly  to  grow  softer  and  more  delicate,  and 
its  contours  much  rounder  and  more  forcible, 
— an  effect  to  be  traced  solely  to  the  introduc- 
tion or  pure  white  and  the  intensifpng  of  the 
deeper  shadows,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  in- 
creased compass  of  the  scale  of  semitones. 

The  general  faults  in  most  photographic  por- 
traits are,  the  absence  of  reflected  light — the 
over-exposure  of  the  face,  to  bring  out  the  der 
tails  of  drapery — and  (I  know  I  am  about  to 
pn)pound  heresy)  the  terrible  sharpness  of  their 
definition,  which  I  never  can  reconcile  with 
binocular  vision.  (I  do  not  recognise  the 
thousand  and  one  cheap  abominations  in  our 
streets  as  photographs  at  all,  so  must  not  be 
considered  as  referring  to  such  singular  pro- 
ductions, whoso  general  faults  would  alone  de- 
mand a  longer  paper.)  In  illuminating  the 
sitter,  the  light  should  enter  at  an  angle  of  not 
less  than  45  degrees.  The  amount  of  direct 
light  should  be  small ;  and  to  give  delicacy, 
transparency,  and  truth  to  the  shadows,  light 
should  be  reflected  from  white  screens  placed 
upon  the  shadowed  side  of  the  figure.  The 
object  to  which  you  direct  your  sitter's  atten- 
tion should  be  dark,  as  it  is  less  fatiguing  to 
the  eye  than  a  light  one  would  be,  and  also 
(by  enlarging  the  pupil)  improves  its  expres- 
sion. Be  careful  to  avoid  so  placing  your  white 
screens  as  to  reflect  a  glare  of  white  upon  the 
eye.  In  gi^ong  ease  to  the  pose,  don't  carry  it 
into  affectation,  which  is  as  great  a  fault  as 
awkwardness  and  clownishness.  The  back- 
ground should  spread  the  light  and  aid  in  se- 
curing breadth.  A  very  capital  one  is  made 
by  painting  it  with  colour  containing  more 
turpentine  than  oil,  and  afterwards  stippling 
in,  or  near,  the  centre,  with  the  end  of  a 
large  bnish,  a  colour  considerably  lighter, 
graduating  it  frx)m  a  centre  into  the  colour  fibrst 
applied. 

I  must  now  conclude.  In  pointing  out  a 
new  field  for  our  studies,  and  dwelling  upon  its 
importance,  I  hope,  gentlemen,  you  will  assist 
me  to  bring  forward  papers  .of  an  artistic  cha- 
racter, which,  blending  with  the  amount  of 
practical,  manipulative,  and  chemical  experi- 
ence we  already  possess,  will  tend  to  raise  the 
art  we  all  love  high  above  the  sneers  and  iU- 
natiu'ed  attacks  of  a  class  of  dreaming  idealists, 
who  would  fain  make  an  artist  one  of  the  most 
mvsterious  of  the  world  s  creations,  and  his 
productions  things  to  be  viewed  with  unques- 
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tLaning  faith  and  superstitious  reverence.    The 
cause  of  Art  is  at  enmity  with  these  worthies. 

Early  CaJotypes, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photogra'phic  Journal, 

Behnont  House,  Jersey, 

Sir, — In  your  answers  to  correspondents 
you  mention  having  received  three  photo- 
graphs; in  answer  to  which,  I  beg  to  say 
that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  sending  them.  I 
am  sorry  the  letter  accompanying  them  was 
mislaid,  not  because  of  its  importance,  but 
because  it  requires  me  to  write  again.  I  have 
much  pleasure  in  presenting^  them  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  London  Photographic  Society. 
I  do  so,  not  because  of  their  merit  or  beauty, 
but  as  showing  the  object  I  had  in  their  pro- 
duction— namely,  the  application  of  our  beau- 
tiftd  art  to  the  interesting  object  of  portraying 
soenes  of  more  general  interest  dian  mere 
portraits:  how  far  I  have  succeeded  I  leave 
you  to  judge.  Prom  the  fact  of  the  general  ad- 
miration they  met  with  when  first  done,  many 
of  them  as  far  back  as  1847,  both  from  pro- 
fessional photographers,  amateurs,  and  artists 
in  London,  I  thought  they  might  now  be  of 
some  little  interest  to  your  Society. 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  they 
were  amongst  the  first  of  the  kind  then  at- 
tempted, and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  all  done 
by  the  Calotype  process ;  therefore  I  send 
them  as  in  a  humble  degree  illustrating  that 
process,  and  not  as  being  in  any  degree  com- 
parable with  the  Collodion  process,  in  its  pre- 
sent advanced  stage.  In  those  early  days  we 
had  not  the  advantage  of  a  '  Photographic 
Journal,'  which  is  now  so  great  a  boon  to  the 
professional  as  well  as  the  amateur,  more 
particularly  to  us  at  a  distance  from  t^e  me- 
tropolis, the  great  centre  of  our  art ;  I  there- 
fore sent  a  few  specimens  to  the  editor  of  the 
*  Art -Union  Journal,'  who  was  pleased  to  no- 
tice them  in  a  very  flattering  manner  in  the 
Number  for  June  1847,  page  231,  to  which  I 
would  beg  leave  humbly  to  refer  you. 

In  a  letter  to  me,  received  soon  after,  he 
writes  to  say  that  they  had  been  so  much 
admired  by  some  of  his  artistic  friends 
that  he  had  to  lament  the  loss  of  every  one 
that  I  sent  him,  and  requesting  that  I  woald 
send  him  another  set  of  them,  which  I  was 
only  too  glad  and  proud  to  do.  It  showed 
that  they  were  really  appreciated,  for  he  sent 
me  a  valuable  set  of  prints  for  them.  Seeing 
that  they  were  so  much  admired,  I  would  have 
been  glad  to  have  turned  them  to  some  account, 
but  tjie  patentee,  Mr.  Talbot,  interfered  with 
the  sale  of  them  in  England ;  I  had  therefore 
to  content  myself  with  a  little  fame  and  less 
fortune. 


I  sent  a  frame  containing  twenty  Calotypes 
to  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  which  ore  mentioned 
in  the  Reports  of  the  Juries,  I  am  sony  to  say. 
only  as  mere  Calotypes,  without  the  slightest 
reference  to  the  novelty  of  the  application  ot 
the  Calotype  process  to  living  subjects,  which 
I  consider  they  ought  to  have  done.  The 
omission  could  only  have  been  the  result  of 
ignorance  of  the  difficulties  we  had  to  en- 
counter in  gettiug  up  those  subjects,  and  tE*( 
I  am  sure  you  will  admit  when  I  teU  you  hov 
my  pictures  were  treated  at  the  Exhibition. 
The  description  I  appended  to  my  pictures 
they  had  the  audacity  to  cover  over,  and  to 
add  one  of  their  own,  a  copy  of  which  I  send 
you: — 

«  Section  30.— WilHam  Collie,  Artist,  Bel- 
mont House,  Belmont  Eoad. — Specimens  of 
Calotype,  or  Drawings  on  Paper  instead  of 
Steel,  by  a  process  similar  to  Daguerreotype." 

I  had  intended  to  have  written  to  you  long 
ago  in  reference  to  those  pictures,  that  is,  at 
the  time  the  Photographic  Committee's  investi- 
gation of  the  fading  of  pictures  was  going  on, 
but  put  it  oflF  from  time  to  time  until  now ; 
and  yi  the  observations  I  have  to  make  be  ot 
any  use,  it  may  not  be  too  late  ;  at  least,  better 
late  than  never.  They  were  all  printed  with 
the  ammonio-nitrate  paper,  and  fixed  in  the 
usual  way.  I,  as  well  as  most  others,  took  it 
for  granted  that  to  fix  them  was  to  subnait  them 
to  file  hypo-sulphate  bath  for  a  certain  length 
of  time,  and  give  them  so  many  changes  of 
water ;  then  dry  them,  and  they  were  finished. 
As  to  toning,  I  had  not  the  least  idea  of  such 
a  thing;  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  chanw 
whether  they  were  weU  or  ill.  Even  nov,  after 
the  lapse  of  eight  years,  the  tones  arc  by  no 
means  bad.  So  far  as  I  remember,  there  was 
not  one  of  them  printed  expressly  for  the  Ex- 
hibition, but  selected  from  those  I  had  bym<?; 
no  doubt  many  of  them  very  carelessly  ^^^ 
with  the  exception  of  one.  I  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose  the  negative  of  one  of  the  teit 
best  pictures  I  had  done,  and,  having  only  one 
copy  of  it,  I  determined  to  try  and  preserve  it 
by  submitting  it  again  to  a  new  hypo  bath, 
which  I  did ;  and,  although  all  the  rest  have  in 
some  degree  more  or  less  faded,  I  do  not  thin* 
the  one  aUuded  to  has  faded  at  aU.  They !» « 
been  exposed  in  my  room — a  room  with  omy 
one  window,  facing  the  north — ever  since  the 
Exhibition.  Along  with  this  letter  I  send  you 
some  others ;  if  you  think  them  worth  showing 
at  your  ensuing  Exhibition,  I  shall  be  veiy 
glad. 

In  reference  to  some  of  the  pictures  seni 
you,  I  cannot  now  enter  into  Ae  ^^1^^ 
were  produced,  but  have  merely  marked  tlie 
time  some  of  them  were  exposed  in  the  camera 
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One  (a  portrait  of  a  yoimg  l&dy  smcUing  flowers) 
w«8  done  in  twenty  seconds,  which  was  the 
shortest  time  I  could  arrivB  at  then ;  the  usual 
time,  as  you  are  aWar^,  b^ng  from  two  to 
three  minutes'  exposure  in  the  camera. 

Wh.  Collib. 

P.S. — ^The  three  pictures  marked  1, 2, 3,  you 
will  easily  see,  are  collodion  pictures.  The 
▼lews  with  natural  clouds  have,  I  think,  some 
interest,  because  they  are  rather  difficult  to 
obtain,  being  usually  overdone.  The  plan  I 
adopted  was  this  : — ^The  developing  solution 
I  pour  on  all  over  the  plate ;  when  the  clouds 
are  sufficiently  developed,  I  pour  it  off;  then 
waah  the  plate.  I  then  pour  on  the  develop- 
ing solution  again,  and  keep  it  as  much  re- 
stricted to  the  parts  requiring  further  develop- 
ing as  I  can.  I  send  you  tiie  result,  as  any 
hint  may  be  useful  to  some  one  or  other  of 
your  numerous  readers, — ^that  is,  if  you  think 
80.  The  portrait  I  send  because  I  think  it  a 
very  good  illustration  of  the  gradation  of  light 
and  shade  obtained  by  bromides  along  with 
iodides  in  collodion. 

I  herewith  send  you  twelve  photographs. 

_  W.  C. 

Reply  to  J.  B.  H,  on  the  Use  of  Stops, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal. 

Snt, — ^Your  correspondent  "J.  R.  H."  in  your 
last  Number  says  that  in  the  experiments  of ! 
the  trials  of  lenses  I  sent  you,  they  appear' 
to  have  been  tried  without  regard  to  the  posi- 
tions of  the  stops.  I  think  ho  will  see,  upon 
consideration,  that  such  was  not  the  case ;  that 
in  the  double  combination  the  stop  was  placed 
where  Mr.  Shadbolt  (whom  I  hold  to  be  no 
mean  authority  in  such  matters)  says  it  ought 
to  be  to  produce  the  flattest  field,  namely  in 
front  of,  and  close  to,  the  front  lens.  With  the 
Petzval  it  was  between  the  lenses  and  dose  to 
the  hind  one  '(an  arrangement  made  by  the 
optician),  which  prevents  it  being  placed  else- 
where, although  I  have  heard  it  does  not  make 
any  difference  if  it  be  altered.  Now  with  re- 
gard to  the  single  lens :  this  is  the  only  one 
that  leaves  room  for  questioning  the  right  place 
of  its  stops ;  but  as  my  maxim  is  to  let  well 
aloBc,  and  as  I  found  it,  in  the  place  Mr. 
Roes  made  for  it,  to  give  me  a  perfectly  flat 
field,  I  did  not  seek  i^y  other  place  for  the  size 
1  used.  The  only  advantage  in  using  a  larger 
stop  nearer  to  the  lens  (if  it  gave  an  equally 
flat  field)  would  be,  working  a  little  quicker, 
which  for  copying  is  not  of  much  consequence. 
I  am  fully  aware  of  Mr.  Sutton's  (of  Jersey) 
experiments  with  sliding  diaphragms ;  but  I 
believe  he  has  now  abandoned  this  form,  and 
returned  to  the  old  plan.    If,  however,  J.  R.  H. 


can  show  me  that  by  altering  the  size  and  posi- 
tion of  the  stop  I  can  get  rid  of  the  curved 
marginal  lines,  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to 
him ;  otherwise  I  do  not  think  his  communica- 
tion will  affect  or  assist  the  value  of  my  results. 

I  wish  now  to  say  one  or  two  words  d?  .ex- 
planation on  the  remarks  I  made  at  the  last 
Meeting.  It  might  be  thought  that  in  saying  a 
hard  homy  collodion  was  unfit  for  any  descrip- 
tion of  pictures  I  was  setting  myself  in  oppo- 
sition to  Mr.  Hardwich ;  but  such  was  not  my 
intention.  I  should  have  said,  a  hard  contraC" 
ttte  film  made  of  unparchmcntized  raw  mate- 
rials, such  as  used  to  be  made  before  the 
nature  of  pyroxyline  was  at  all  understood; 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  my  observations,  I 
meant  that  Dr.  Norris  had  found  (which  I  also 
have  verified)  that  a  porous  collodion  iodized 
with  alkaline  iodides  and  in  a  fluid  state  will 
give  a  very  weak  picture,  but  that  if  it  is  made 
with  a  small  amount  of  alcohol  (in  opposition 
to  the  collodion  for  wet  pictures),  and  iodized  . 
with  cadmium,  so  as  to  render  it  a  little  firmer 
and  to  make  it  expand  a  little  in  a  gelatinous 
state,  it  \vill  then  give  much  more  intensity ; 
and  such  I  understood — and,  on  referring  to 
the  first  column  (near  the  bottom)  of  page  119 
of  the  <  Journal '  for  Januar}%  still  understand 
— to  be  the  result  of  Mr.  Hardwich's  experi- 
ments. I  believe,  however,  that  Mr.  Hard- 
wich prefers  for  the  dry  processes  a  collodion 
made  according  to  the  recipe  for  positives  and 
modified  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
caustic  potash.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think 
that,  in  a  new,  undecomposed  collodion,  the 
structure  of  the  film  has  more  to  do  with  the 
result  than  the  chemical  nature,  but  that,  by 
keeping,  very  important  organic  elements  are 
called  into  play,  which  seriously  modify  its 
working  qiisdities. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  send  you  one  or  two 
copies  of  an  old  map  taken  on  an  8  x  10  plate 
with  a  double  lens  which  3ir.  Ross  modestly 
calls  a  half-plate  one.  I  have  marked  on  them 
the  particulars  of  their  manipulation. 

Fblakcis  G.  Eltot. 

Upon  the  Use  of  Stops, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal. 

January  31,  1860. 

SiB^ — Some  remarks,  signed  "J.R.H.,"  hav- 
ing appeared  in  your  last  Number,  bearing  upon 
a  letter  of  mine  inserted  in  the  Journal  of  the 
preceding  month,  I  may  be  allowed  to  explain 
that,  in  taking  the  form  of  the  field  for  several 
lenses  in  succession  with  the  stop  at  the  same 
distance  for  each  (their  foci  not  differing  much), 
my  object  was  rather  to  exhibit  the  variation 
of  field  due  to  any  change  in  the  form  of  the 
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lenSy  when  other  things  remained  neariy  the 
same.  The  stop  was  placed  comparatively 
dose,  my  ^vish  being  to  delineate  the  field  for 
a  considerable  angle  of  picture. 

It  will  bo  quite  right,  therefore,  to  consider 
the  fields  there  given  as  resulting  only  when 
the  same  circumstances  are  attended  to. 

J.  T.  GODDAKD. 

Ntw  Plate-holder. 
To  ike  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal, 

Dock  Yard,  Liverpool, 
Jan.  19, 1860. 

Sib, — I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  for  your 

acceptance,   and  for  notice  in  your    Journal 

should  you  think  it  worthy  of  that  distinction, 

a  plate-holder  of  my  contrivance,  which  having 

had  for  nearly  two  years,  and  proved  to  be  an 

exceedingly  useful  instrument,  I  think  may  be 

found,  on  trial,  equally  so  by  others  of  your 

niunerous  readers. 


For  pouring  on  collodion  or  varnish,  but 
more  particularly  for  developing  pictures  up  to 
the  half-plate  size — ^the  Hmit  to  which  this 
one  extends, — I  find  it  to  answer  remarkably 
well.  J.  Ellacott. 

*^*  The  holder  being  made  of  hard  wood, 
has  a  movcahle  clip  or  trigger,  which  holds 
the  glass  with  perfect  firmness  ;  it  is  simple  in 
its  construction,  very  portable,  and  well  adapted 
for  its  intended  use ;  the  drawback  being  its 
adaptation  onlt/  to  glasses  of  definite  bizo^. 

Bad  quality  of  Light  this  Winter  for 
Photograjyhic  purposes. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal , 

Sir, — I  have  remarked  duiing  the  last  two 
months  that  the  light  has  been  almost  value- 
less for  photographic  purposes ;  in  fact,  so  bad, 
that  I  have  never  any  previous  winter  noticed 
anything  like  it.  With  me,  a  picture  has  re- 
quired an  exposure  three  or  four  times  longer 
than  was  necessary  at  the  same  period  in  other 
years.  My  purpose  in  writing  is  to  endeavour 
to  ascertain  if  the  same  want — or  rather  bad 
quality — of  light  has  been  experienced  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  if  any  cause  can  be 
assigned  for  the  phenomenon  ?       H.  P.  R. 


Courtrai,  Provincial  Art  -  exhibitions  in 
France. — ^This  little  city  has  an  Art-Union 
numbering  340  members.  Having  decided  on 
an  Art-exhibition,  and  counting  on  200  or 


300  pictures,  900  have  arrived,  many  bm 
Germany,  as  the  environs  of  Courtrai  are  in- 
habited by  rich  and  art-loving  manufactoieRs 
&c.  [We  may  state  here,  in  general,  that  all 
Art-exhibitions  on  the  Continent  are  open  t« 
artists  of  the  whole  world.] 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Sir,— Would  you  kindly  inform  xne,  in  your  h- 
Bwers  to  Correspondents— 1.  If  there  U  any  at»- 
factory  mode  of  strenstibening  a  negative  after  H  La- 
been  vamiflhed  ?  2.  How  can  faded  photogrmb  * 
revived?  3.  The  best  means  of  avoidii^  the  rewctiic 
from  an  albuminiied  print  when  copied  by  the  n- 
mera? 

By  replying  to  these  inquiries,  you  will  greath  chap 

•      A  CojisTAirr  Rw«i 

1.  We  haTe  never  seen  it  sucoeesfully  pradise'i 
2.  Many  modes  have  been  recommended,  bnt,  we  be- 
lieve, with  very  (|ue8tionable  success.  A  fading  pj^ 
tore  with  yellow  tmts  is  in  some  instances  arrested  k 
its  progress  by  immersion  in  a  weak  gold  bath.  3.  H 
the  upper  part  of  the  print  is  made  to  lean  a  littlf  ic'- 
ward,  the  reflection  will  be  avoided ;  of  coiirae,  tbfB  ? 
is  requisite  to  make  tlie  camera  parallel  with  Uje  ^^■ 
ject  to  be  copied. 

Srn,— Will  the  solar  camera  really  enbu^e  a  rffft  • 
landscape  to  any  size  desired,  ^ving  a  pure  ph^v 
graph,  tJiat  will  not  require  finishing  by  an  artist 
I  do  not  inquire  respecting  portraita,  as  I  am  awa-^ 
it  is  done,  but  yet  they  require  touching  in  ea^J 
cases.  ^-  ^l 

If  you  procure  a  ffood  negative,  you  will  meet  ff:'^ 
very  satisuictoiy  results ;  we  have  seen  some  cifflk  j 
pictures  so  produced. 

A,  Z.  {BHa-fo7i).—We  know  of  no  better  med^^* 
vignetting  than  by  the  use  of  the  glasses  sold  for  (^ 

Eurpoee :   they  vary  much  in  quality ;  tlie  one  v 
ave  used  appears  to  allow  the  light  to  paw  thw--' 
more  than  is  desirable.    The  more  evenness  thfl^  ' 
in  the  background  of  portraits  generally,  the  td^ 
complete  will  be  the  success. 

SubscriUr  ( lVri/mouth).—Kamng  devoted  uiucli  ly 
and  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  varnish,  wc  stjv^- ' 
advise  you  to  purchase  it  of  those  whose  esj^Hal  r>| 
ness  it  IS  to  make  it.  Making  varnish  in  small  qu*''' 
tities  is  attended  with  mu<£  loss.  The  varni-*  ' 
Messrs.  Soehnee  may  be  relied  on;  but  there  a*** 
many  makers  in  London  who  sell  a  veiy  good  af»'  "* 

8.  B. — Your  request  shall  be  attended  to. 

A  Tenor  Vocalist  kindly  informs  us  of  his  pfft«^ 
success  with  Woodward's  solar  camera,  and  that  J^ 
can  supply  specimens  of  prints  22.J  X  17i  for  10.-.  fi.;^ 
or  Ufe-sized  portraiU  vignetted  for  l5s.;  be  f:^*^^ 
patronize  our  advertising  department,  as  we  L-anr- 
insert  his  entire  commumcation.  . 

P.  H.  (Clapham)  is  thanked  for  his  oomm«n^«'** 
which  shall  appear  in  our  next. 

Okwabd  is  in  type,  and  will  appear  in  our  ntit. 


Letters  of  inquiry  to  tlie  Editor  can  be  ansvcred  oal; 
through  the  medium  of  Answers  to  Correspondente. 


All  Communications  for  the  Journal  should  be  fcJ- 
dressed  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Publishers',  Messrs.  Tatio^ 
and  Francis,  Red  Lion  Courts  Fleet  Staee*. 
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Brthe  emateey  ci  the  Gaattcil  of  King's  Col- 
lege, the  Photographic  Society  will  in  fiitare 
hft^  a  local  habitation  at  Somerset  House. 
^Qus  Bflw  arrangement,  on  which  we  eongra- 
tolate  the  Members  of  our  Society,  will  be 
extremely  adront^eous  to  its  in  a  pecuniary 
sense.  It  will  also,  we  think,  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage ef  our  standing,  and  favourable  to  the 
ineiease  of  oar  publicity.  Our  first  Monthly 
Meeting  at  Somerset  House  will  be  held  on 
the  lat  of  May. 

Ve  msfy  remind  our  readers  that  the  Seventh 
Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Society  will  dose  on 
tlie  25th  instant.  Negotiations  have  taken 
plaw  relative  to  the  transfer  of  the  entire  col- 
lec^n  to  the  Crystal  Palaee,  for  ezhibitLon 
dmiog  the  sonuoer  months:  should  such  an 
^'^^Bogcacmit.  be  carried  out,,  those  gentlemen 
who  have  contributed  their  works  to  the  Exhi- 
bition will  be  presented  by  the  Directors  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  with  a  free  admission  for 
the  season. 

In  a  former  Number  some  observations  were 
niade  on  the  difficulties  of  reviewing  our  own 
Bxhibitiaa;  yet,  as  it  seemed  requisite  that 
some  record  should  appear  in  our  pages  of  the 
pn)greaB  which  has  been  made  during  the  past 
ycsr  toward  the  perfection  of  our  art,  we  have 
av«M  ouTB^es  of  some  notes  on  this  subject, 
which  must  be  received  as  the  expressions  of 
an  inttvidnal  opinion,  farn^ch  the  Soetety  is 
^  iDora  m^Kmnhle  than  f (V  tfacMe  of  any  otiier 
^opr  Correspondents.  As  the  merits  of  the 
Exhibition  have  been  fully  criticized  in  the 
leading  journals  of  the  day,  and  as  the  public 
J***  l>«cn  Made  Ihmiliar  with  what  has  been 
done  by  us  and  our  contributors,  we  need  be  in 
no  gMiihmy  with  our  own  noteiK  In  oanse* 
^nenoe  of  the  pressure  of  other  matter,  we  shkU 
weerve  the  article  until  a  future  Number. 

An  invitation  was  formerly  given  to  the 
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public  to  aid  in  our  proposed  Exhibition  by  the 
contribution  of  photographic  apparatus.  It 
was  afterwards,  however,  found  that  the  room 
in  Pall  Mall  was  not  large  enough  tor  the 
accommodation  of  cameras  with  extended  tri- 
pods, dark  tents,  and  other  bulky  articles; 
that  the  exhibition  of  these  large  objects  would 
endanger  the  safety  of  the  property  exhibited, 
as  well  as  much  inconvenience  the  visitors. 
Accordingly,  some  very  excellent  applications 
in  aid  of  our  art  were  transferred  to  the  So- 
ciety's Booms,  No.  1  New  Coventry  Street, 
where  they  may  be  inspected  by  aH  persons 
who  may  desire  to  see  them.  Mr.  Ottewell 
has  contributed  four  cameras  of  the  most  novel 
and  usefol  make,  which,  for  good  workmanship 
and  practical  utility,  must  be  inspected  to  be 
appreciated.  Mr.  Alfieri  exhibits  his  improved 
developing  camera,  described  in  our  present 
Number.  Dr.  H.  G.  Wright  sends  in  <^A 
Portabk  Photegrajdiic  Appaiatna  fear  TieM  os 
Boom,"  containing  some  most  excellent  and 
portable  arrangements,  and  which,  with  soabe 
different  mode  to  give  greater  strength  to  the 
supporting  legs,  will  be  a  valuable  acquisi- 
tion to  the  practical  photographer. 

Mr.  Sutton,  of  Jersey,  has  sent  "  A  Portablie 
Wheelbarrow  Tent."  This  seems  to  be  a  very 
usefiil  machine.  It  is  sufficientiy  large,  with 
its  covering,  to  prepare  and  devdope  pictures 
of  a  full  size ;  by  the  aid  of  its  wheelbant>w 
form,  when  set  i^  for  operations,  it  may  be 
easily  removed  to  different  localities  iik  the 
same  neighbouihood,  without  repacking  it  and 
its  contents.  The  wheel  is  solidly  conatrueted^ 
and  is  very  firm. 

We  are^  informed  that  the  North  Londoi 
Crystal  Palace  at  Muswell  Hill  ia  about  to  Be 
oommenced,  and  that  those  inter^ted  in.  itft 
foundation  and  maaagement  hove  determined 
that  Photogxaphy  shall  be  well  lepxeaested 
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aad  cared  for  in  the  new  mstitution.  A  sa- 
laried officer^  we  are  assured,  will  be  appcnnted 
to  especially  snperiateiid  this  popular  depart- 
ment. 

At  the  late  soiree  of  the  President  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  of  Lord  de  Grey  and  Ripon, 
in  Carlton  Gardens,  some  very  beautifol  and 
novel  applications  of  photography  have  been 
exhibited  under  the  name  of  "  Photo-zinco- 
graphy," being  the  production  and  invention 
of  Colonel  James,  of  the  Ordnance  Survey. 
Some  specimens  of  reproduction  of  ancient 
documents  were  most  interesting,  and  fai  sur- 
passed anything  which  we  have  before  seen. 
Li  a  future  Number  we  hope,  by  Colonel 
James's  kindness,  to  furnish  our  readers  with 
the  details  of  the  process. 

Speaking  of  new  modes  of  permanent  re- 
productions by  the  aid  of  photography,  re- 
minds us  of  our  nnfalfilled  promise  to  present 
with  the  Journal  the  print  so  kindly  given  us 
by  Mr.  Joubert,  and  which  we  had  hoped  to 
hare  given  ere  this  time.  The  delay  has 
arisen,  not  only  from  the  long  continuance  of 
imfavourable  weather,  but  also  from  a  miscal- 
culation which  Mr.  Joubert  formed  of  his  me- 
chanical arrangements.  Each  print  has  to  be 
exposed  to  the  light ;  and  the  size  of  this  print 
is  just  a  trifle  larger  than  is  suited  for  his  pre- 
sent apparatus  for  exposure  to  light.  Every 
print,  it  is  found,  must  be  taken  off  sepa- 
rately, instead  of,  as  Mr.  Joubert  had  hoped, 
their  being  taken  off  in  groups  of  four. 

At  the  next  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety, which  is  fixed  for  April  3rd,  it  is  pro- 
posed that  a  discussion  shall  take  place  on  the 
Panoramic  Lens  exhibited  by  Mr.  Sutton  at 
our  last  Meeting,  and  which  is  described  in 
the  present  Number  of  the  Journal.  The 
Secretary  will  be  glad  to  receive  any  other 
communication  on  lenses,  which  may  be  dis- 
cussed and  considered  on  the  same  evening. 
Mr.  Watson  also  promises,  should  time  permit, 
a  short  communication  **  On  the  Means  to  be 
used  to  prevent  the  Discoloration  of  the  Nitrate 
Bath  for  floating  Albuminized  Paper  on  it 
for  the  purpose  of  Positive  Printing."  Mr. 
Eilbum  also  consents,  at  an  early  Meeting,  to 
exhibit  and  explain  tiie  Solar  Camera  of  Mr. 
Woodward. 

The  printsellers  caution  photographers  that 
they  intend  commencing  law  proceedings  against 
all  persons  found  copying,  or  selling  photo- 
graphic copies  taken  from,  their  copyright  en- 
gravings;  and  they  equally  caution  buyers. 


who  are  liable  to  law  proceedings  for  posBesaing 
such  copies.  We  have  been  requested  to  give 
this  fact  a  prominent  notice  in  this  jounuL 
that  persons  may  not  through  ignorance  incur 
the  penalties  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Kilbum  replies  to  Mr.  Heiing  in  our 
advertizing  columns  in  support  of  the  allega- 
tions whidi  he  made  at  tiie  Annual  Genenl 
Meeting,  on  the  unfedr  treatment  he  conaden 
he  has  received  from  Mr.  Hering.  It  appeub 
to  us  to  be  a  proper  question  for  the  conader- 
ation  of  the  managers  of  any  future  EzhibitioL 
to  determine,  whether  any  pictures  other  than 
those  purely  photographic  ought  to  be  admitted 
on  the  waUs  of  the  gsJlery. 

The  Liverpool  Sodeiy  of  Pine  Arts  have  d^ 
termined  to  open  an  Exhibition  of  Photo- 
graphs at  Liverpool,  as  a  section  of  the  Histone 
Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  on  the  2&ii 
of  April  next ;  all  inquiries  respecting  the  pro- 
posed Exhibition  should  be  addressed  to  J.  A. 
Forrest,  Esq.,  68  lime  Street,  liverpoi 
The  expenses  of  sending  works  for  exhibition* 
we  believe,  will  be  defrayed  by  the  promoter?. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  a  copy  of  tb? 
Rules  of  a  New  Photographic  Society  wbicii 
has  been  formed  during  the  last  month,  under 
the  designation  of  "  The  City  of  Glasgow  and 
West  of  Scotland  Photographic  Society,"  nndfl 
the  Presidency  of  Mr.  Kibble,  Mr.  Camb  ^ 
ing  the  Honorary  Secretary.  We  give  a  brief 
report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  first  (M^ 
Meeting,  and  hope  to  report  their  siwoessn 
our  subsequent  Numbers. 


The  Council  of  the  Photographic  Sowtff  i* 
proposing  to  print  in  the  JowttuiI  abttrads  «t 
papers  read  at  the  Ordinary  MeetingSf  or"* 
giving  the  papers  at  lengthy  do  not  iher^ 
adopt  the  views  or  opinions  of  the  anihors, 

• 

No  notice  can  he  taken  of  anonymous  awm**- 
cations.  Whatever  is  intended  for  insef^ 
must  he  authen^cated  hy  the  name  andd- 
drees  of  the  writer  ;  not  necessarily  forf^ 
Ucation,  hut  as  a  guarantee  ofhisgoodf(fi^ 

The  same  proviso  extends  to  eoni$maiicatu^^ 
the  Editor, 
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Obdivaby  Gxnebal  Meetiko. 

TirssBAY,  Mabch  6, 1860. 

P.  Le  Netb  FosTEBy  Esq.,  M.A.,  Vice- 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read 
md  oonfirmed. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Mem- 
bers of  the  Society : — 

Egbert  Moxham,  Esq.,  Lyndon  Smith,  Esq., 
Frederick  Gore,  Esq.,  Stephen  Thompson,  Esq. 
Dr.  Becker,  being  about  to  leave  England, 
Kras,  in  recognition  of  the  services  he  has 
rendered  to  the  Society,  unanimously  elected 
m  Honorary  Member. 

The  Chaibman  put  it  to  the  Meeting  whether 
t  would  not  be  more  convenient  to  reserve 
he  discussion  on  the  Report  of  the  Collodion 
Ilommittee  until  after  the  reading  of  a  Paper 
^hich  Mr.  Hardwich  had  prepared  on  the  ma- 
iufaGture>  of  his  coUodion*,  when  it  was  de- 
^rmined  that  the  discussion  on  the  Report 
(hould  bo  proceeded  with  at  once. 

Mr.  HsATH  said  that,  as  he  had  at  the  last  Meeting 
noved  the  a4Joumxnent  of  the  diacusdon  on  the  Be- 
port,  he  felt  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  oommence 
;t.  He  had  no  doubt  he  Bhonid  thoroughly  cany  the 
ieelinsB  of  the  Meeting  and  of  the  Committee  vrith 
urn  when  he  aflserted  uiat  the  gratitude  of  the  Pho- 
x>Kniphic  Society  was  due  to  Mr.  Hardwich  for  the 
nluable  aaaiatanoe  and  information  he  had  afforded, 
lot  onl^  to  the  Collodion  Committee,  but  to  the  Society 
it  all  timea.  Mr.  Hardwich  had  unreserredly  laid  bef- 
ore Mr.  Malone  his  formula ;  and  his  expenenoe  and 
une  had  been  at  the  command  of  evexr  Member  of  the 
pommittee.  He  was  anxious  to  make  that  acknow- 
iedffment^  because  he  felt  it  necessary  to  take  exception 
^  me  Beport  In  saying  this,  he  desired  to  be  dearly 
Ukderstood  as  not  in  tl^  least  auestioning  the  high 
character  of  Mr.  Hardwich's  collodion — ^in  point  of 
act,  he  was  prepared  to  make  the  admission  that  it 
iwrited  the  very  highest  character ;  but  he  neyertheless 
lerioualy  doubted  whether  it  were  wise,  just,  or  equita- 
ble, that  the  Beport  should  have  been  made  at  i^.  It 
^ould  be  remembered  that  at  the  Meeting  of  the  So- 
iioty  last  year,  when  it  was  announced  that  the  Council 
lad  determined  that  a  Collodion  Conunittee  should  be 
^pcdnted,  it  was  stated  from  the  Chair,  in  answer  to  an 
Aquiry,  that  the  Committee  would  be  formed  for  the 
)urpoee  of  considering  any  collodions,  or  formulae  for 
Dating  them,  which  individuab  and  manufacturers 
night  desire  to  lay  before  them— not  confining  them- 
lelTBsto  the  one  collodion  of  Mr.  Hardwich,  buttaldng 
^  broader  basis  of  operations.  Now,  turning  to  the 
pt  paragraph  in  the  Beport  of  the  Committee,  he 
^d  it  stated  that  Mr.  hardwich,  Mr.  Mayall,  and 
v.  Sutton  had  sent  collodion,  but  that  the  two  latter 
SenUemen  had  not  sent  sufficient  quantities  to  admit 
>f  Its  being  thoroughly  tested.  Hence,  although  indi- 
ndual  Members  of  the  Committee  had  worked  with 
the  ooUodiona  of  Mr.  Ma^  and  Mr.  Sutton,  the  Com- 
>uttee  in  its  ooUective  capadfy  could  only  pronounce 
ipon  that  prepared  for  tbmn  by  Mr.  Hardwich.  It 
^PPeared  to  bun  (Mr.  Heath),  if  the  Committee  was 
'^'^Q^  for  the  purpose,  so  clearly  and  plainly  defined 

*  See  below,  p.  173. 


by  the  Chairman,  of  testing  the  various  formulas  sent 
in  to  them  by  the  different  manufacturers,  that  if  that 
purpose  could  not  be  carried  out,  either  by  fiidlure  in 
senoine  in  formula  or  otherwise,  the  existence  of  that 
Committee  was  at  an  end — it  practically  was  defunct. 
A  Committee  had  been  formed  at  Manchester  for  test- 
ing  the  various  dry  and  preserratiye   processes,    a 
Prmting  Committee  had  been  formed  l:^  this  Society 
here,  and  very  lately  the  Scotch  Society  had  had  a 
Committee  for  testmg  lenses.    Now,  8upi>08ing  each 
of  these  matters  had  been  the  secret  of  an  individual, 
would  tliose  Committees,  if  only  one  process  or  one  lens 
had  come  before  them,  have  been  justified  in  publishing 
a  Beport?    Would  it  not  have  been  manifestiy  unfair 
and  unjust  towards  others  ?    And  yet  that  is  what  has 
been  done  by  the  Collodion  Committee.    The  stamp 
of  the  approbation  of  tiie  Society  was  a  thiiu;  most 
desirable  to  be  obtained — ^it  was  an  honour  and  a  pri- 
vilege dearly  to  be  coveted ;  but  he  held  that  a  scien- 
tific Society  should  well  wei^h  the  full  consequences  of 
affixing  its  seal  of  approbation  to  anything  that  might 
come  before  it.    He  nad  no  hesitation  in  saying  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  publication  of  this  Bepor^  Mr. 
Hardwicn*s  collodion  would  rank  in  the  estimation  of 
tiie  public  as  superior  to  that  of  any  other  manufac- 
turer.   Now,  was  the  Society  prepared  to  take  upNon 
itself  the  perpetration  of  an  act  of  such  manifest  in- 
justice?   If  so,  there  would  not  be  a  single  maker 
of  collodion  without  just  cause  of  compliant     He 
spoke  from  an  experience  based  upon  the  opinions  of  a 
large  number  of  people,  and  he  felt  justified  in  sayiag 
that  there  were  many  collodions  which  could  compete 
successfully  with  that  of  Mr.  Hardwich.    He  (Mr. 
Heath)  desired  most  emphatically  to  observe,  that  in 
dealing  with  this  question  the  Mieeting  must  bear  in 
mind  that  Mr.  Hardwich*s  collodion  was  a  commercial 
article,  tliat  it  was  made  for  sale,  just  as  niuoh  as  that 
of  Mr.  Thomas  or  any  other  maker.    And  it  was  that 
commercial  element  which  they  must  bear  in  mind 
when  he  asked  the  Meeting,  in  the  interest  of  all 
miners  of  collodion,  not  to  give  a  preference  to  Mr. 
Hardwich*s  collodion  because  other  makers  had  not 
thought  it  consistent  with  their  interests  to  oome  for- 
wura  and  submit  their  collodions  to  the  testing  of  the 
Committee.    He  had  seen  with  regret  that,  in  a  foot 
note  at  the  end  of  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  last  Meeting  in  the  Society's  Journal,  Members 
were  referred  to  an  advertisement  from  Mr.  Hardwich, 
that  he  intended  to   discontinue  manufacturing  his 
collodion  for  sde.    Now  he  (Mr.  Heath)  did  not  feel 
the  necessity  for  that  gentleman  withdrawing  from  the 
manufacture  of  his  collodion  simply  because  it  might 
be  said  that  his  collodion  was  a  commercial  article. 
Let  Mr.  Hardwich's  collodion  compete  on  fair  erounds 
with  other  makers*  collodion,  and  no  one  would  have 
any  right  to  complain.    It  might  be  a  bold  assertion 
to  make ;  but  he  (Mr.  Heath)  would  say  that,  when 
certain  Members  of  the  Society  who  formed  a  Com- 
mittee came  forward  with  a  Beport  which  gave  a  cer- 
tain preference  to  Mr.  Hardwich*8  collodion,  he  (Mr. 
Heath),  as  a  Member  of  the  Society,  had  a  perfect  right 
to  come  forward  and  say,  from  his  experience,  that  tl^sre 
were  other  makers  wnose  collodions  were  superior. 
He  scarcely  thought  it  risht  to  make  use  of  the  Society 
for  the  purpose  of  mentioning  any  particular  names ; 
but  he  tnought  he  mig^t  venture  to  state  his  own  expe- 
rience with  the  collodion  of  one  maker  during  last 
summer,  because  he  thought  that,  if  a  report  like  that 
of  the  Collodion  Committee  were  to  be  made  and 
adopted  in  the  transactions  of  the  Society,  the  reports 
of  himself  and  others  should  take  their  places  by  the 
side  of  it.    He  (Mr.  Heath),  from  his  business  engage- 
ments, had  but  little  opportunity  to  practise  photo- 
graphy ;  but  some  time  m  the  February  of  Ust  year  he 
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procured.  20  ouBoet  of  ooUodion  of  a  partioular  maker, 
and  between  February  and  ITovember  he  had  taken 
perbapa  a  docen  piduree,  and  he  thou^t  he  ooold 
■honr  negatives  tekea  within  that  time  which  would  be 
deemed  perfoctly^  satia&ctoiy.  Whether  he  worked  in 
ICarch  or  in  November,  the  exposure  given  to  the  plate, 
making  of  courae  an  allowance  for  the  difference  of 
li^it,  was  aa  nearly  alike  as  poesible.  He  mentioned 
that  for  the  purpose  of  ezpressinx  his  opinion  that  a 
ODUodion  of  mat  nature  must  be  tar  more  serviceable 
and  valuable  in  the  hands  of  all,  and  especiallv  in  the 
hands  of  amateurs  who  only  worked  occasionally,  than 
a  collodion  which  so  speeaily  lost  its  sensibility.  He 
must  ask  the  Meeting  to  bear  in  mind  that  lact  when 
they  were  1^i?T<Mi"|g  upon  the  question:  and  he 
thoucfat  he  was  right  m  using  the  word  " legislating;" 
for  ODcisions  come  to  in  that  room  were  rules  for  the 
guidance  of  those  who  were  not  present  If,  there- 
fore, the  Society  said  that  a  oollodion  of  a  particular 
maker  waa  of  "superior  excellence"  (and  those  were 
the  words  used  in  uie  Beport),  he  thou^t  they  would 
be  unfurly  committing  those  absent  He  recretted  to 
notice  tbat  only  two-tMrds  of  the  names  of  the  gentle- 
men forming  the  Committee  were  attached  to  the 
Beport  He  had  the  greatest  respect  for  the  names  of 
thoee  who  had  signed  it ;  nevertheless  he  should  have 
attached  greater  weight  to  the  Beport  if  the  names  of 
the  (^her  Members  of  the  Conmiittoe  had  been  there 
alao ;  and  he  waa  probably  scnnewhat  influenced  in  his 
opinion  by  knowing  that  one  gentleman  on  the  Com- 
mittee, whose  name  was  not  appended  to  the  Beport, 
agreed  with  him  entirely  in  the  opinion  he  (Mr. 
uBatii)  had  expressed  that  evening  with  regard  to  the 
value  of  the  ooUodion  he  had  just  referred  to.  He  did 
not  mention  his  name ;  for  he  had  not  sought  permission 
te  do  so,  feeling  assured  that  the  Meeting  would  credit 
his  statement,  that  the  gentleman  alluded  to  waa  a 
highly  respected  and  a  most  careful  and  painstaking 
manipulator.  In  conclusion,  he  (Mr.  Heath)  thought 
that,  if  the  Committee  had  looked  at  the  matter  in  its 
commercial  aspect,  they  would  have  hesitated  before 
presenting  a  Keport  upon  one  collodion  only,  seeing 
that  the  object  for  which  the  Committee  was  formea 
waa  the  investigation  of  a  number 'of  collodions.  With 
regard  to  Mr.  Hardwioh  himself,  he  (Mr.  Heath) 
trusted  that  genUeman  would  see  that  the  few  remarks 
he  had  made  were  founded  upon  sound  and  logical 
reasoning ;  and  at  all  events,  if  ne  failed  in  convincing 
him  iq>on  thoee  grounds,  he  begged  to  assure  him  that 
the  necessity  he  had  felt  for  ma^ig  the  foregoing  ob- 
servations  (ud  not  in  the  least  dinunish  the  very  high 
eatimatian  in  which  he  held  Mr.  Hardwich  for  the  great 
servioea  he  had  rendered  to  photography. 

Mr.  SiBAanAir  Davis  thoueht  there  were  very  sound 
reasons  why  the  Beport  shoiud  have  been  made  upon 
Mr.  Hardwich's  Collodion.  It  would  be  in  the  recol- 
lection of  the  members  that  no  collodion  was  to  be 
examined,  and.  no  report  was  to  be  made,  unless  the 
ooUodion  was  accompanied  with  a  fuU  and  detaUed 
aoaoont  of  the  formula  for  making  it ;  and  on  the  face 
of  tbr  Beport  it  appeared  that  no  one  but  Mr.  Hard- 
wich had  complied  with  those  conditions.  Other  gen- 
tlamaa  were  at  liberty  to  have  come  forward;  but  for 
seme  raaaona  or  other  they  had  not  done  so.  One 
ooUodion  only  was  placed  in  the  handa  of  the  Com- 
mittee; and  ne  thought  in  common  justice^  to  the 
gntleman  who  had  sent  it  in,  and  fuUy  complied  with 
flJl  the  cosditiona,  the  Committee  were  bound  to  ex- 
aaine  and  report  upon  it  They  were  met  that  evening 
fov  BOientifle  purposes ;  and  it  was  upon  scientifio  prin- 
oi|^ea  that  l^e  question  should  be  discussed.  He 
tJ^flngfct  thej  were  caUed  upon  that  evening  to  consider 
the  ooUodion  itself  its  manufactura^aad  its  properties. 
''''rr^T^g  to  what  was  stated  in  the  Beport,  he  waa 


to  think  that  the  <^^V*^*fflfc  fWMwtad  w  ibjA^ 
without  dispute,  be  oomidered  to  be  very  good^  if  not 
the  best,  for  ito>  mikmaam.  to-  tbBriaas,  the  easy  wav  in 
which  it  flowed  over  it  the  readiness  with  ubiea  it 
flowed  over  »  hvg»4iae  platet  and  Ibr  tiie  otter  qualitiei 
named.  He  had  tested  seme  which  Mr.  Hariwich  bad 
been  kind  enou^  to  forward  to  him.  Ha  thoa{|^t,too, 
that  they  had  gained  a  great  atep  in  advance  in  bsTinf 
obtained  a  fonnvla  by  which  mej  cflNald  seeoie  that 
great  desideratum — aimiformify  in  manufiBctare.  With 
reference  to  the  use  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  iodissg 
ooUodion,  he  thought  that  iocBde  of  petMonn  tkoe 
was  not  the  best  salt  for  the  purpoae.  The  nsMs. 
he  thought)  was  plain :  iodide  of  potasaiDm  in  «lo* 
tion  was  more  fiable  tc  decompose  the  edier  and 
alet^l  in  oqUo^Kob  (baa  any  etfier  of  the  salbin  as, 
eaeept  iodide  of  amaoimBin.  lodida  of  ya^m^^ 
had,  generaUy  qpeaking^  Ythen  in  a  pure  conditiaB. 
an  alkaline  reaction ;  and  if  ether  were  added  toil,  it 
would  be  found  that  decomposition  would  take  place 
without  the  addition  of  the  pyroxjfBnfe  I^  on  d» 
other  hand,  other  satta  were  uaed  wfaieli  w«e  not  to 
liaUa  to  deoompeaitioii,  an  iodiiing  aolutien  mi^be 
obtained  w4uch,  mixed  with  equal  {raitiona  of  etfaa  aad 
alcohol,  would  remain  colourleas  for  any  loigtfa  o^ 
time,  and  umnjured  as  n^garded  ita  other  quahtiea.  Bf 
did  not  think  that  the  iodide  of  potaasiiaB  almie  id 
produoe  a  sensibility  equal  te  that  obtaoned  fromoiiiff 
salta.  He  thought,  however,  that  the  Oiff*"^*****  had 
made  two  or  throe  anomalous  statementa.  In  one  pait 
it  waa  asserted  that  the  coUodion  in  senaibihty  «« 
unsurpassed,  and  that  McFrith,  at  a  temperature  d 
IdO'',  waa  enabled  to  take  moraaUe  flgores  with  il 
The  meeting  Aaaid,  however,  lemember  a  remflk 
made  by  tluit  gBntfaiman  at  one  ef  their  meslin^ 
referring  to  coUodien  of  his  own  mamtfiscture,  that  tbe 
onlT^dimcuHvhebadtoeQaitoBdwithwvB,  ifesbeiBftaa 
senaitive,  and  that  he  had  to  ooonterad  that  bj  a&f 
add  to  hia  bath.  With  regard  to  porteaita,  wUek  «■> 
uauaUjr  taken  in  amedtnm  light  it  would  be  fbood  itA 
the  evidence  before  the  Committee  waa-  oontradietar. 
Mr.  Ddomotte  said  he  had  found  Mr.  Hjardwidfac» 
lodion  very  sensitive;  again,  Mr.  WiUiama  and  lb 
Morsan,  and  some  other  gentleman  on  the  Caaaattf^ 
stated  that  in  pertraituie  they  did  not  find  it  so  «fle> 
tive^  and  it  waa  xemariDBd  that  this  mi^t  partiallf  ^ 
aooountsd  for  by  Mr.  Morgan's  using  citrie  acid  in  bs 
developer.  Hethon^itthatwaasoaPoeiyadeeismtiA 
A  collodion  te  ha  tested  against  another  ooUedioB  mtf 
be  tested  undar  precisely  the  same  eJicnrnataiMML  Bi 
had  not  brought  forward  theae  focta  in  oppositiaB  t 
Mr.  Hardwich'BeoUodion.  Noonehadagxeefcerfsipt^ 
for  that  gentleman  than  he  (Mr.  Bavia)  had;  aod^ 
Society  md  the  photographic  art  were  indebted  to  fai> 
for  his  formula  neely  given  to  the  world.  Be  trniv 
that  the  Committee,  which  wee  stiU  in  exiateDea  vb^ 
continue  its  valuable  reaearchea. 

Mr.  DiLiJiOTTB  aaid  he  should  Uke  to  eoneot  tbf 
hMt  speaker.  He  thought  that  the  Beport  ^f^oAjt 
(Mr.  Ddamotte)  hadsentinwaanot  quite  haiy<pttm 
bvMr.Davia.  In  the  Beport,  he  atalMl  that  he  «M 
if  posaible,  that  the  oollodion  mig^t  remain  hb^ 
for  a  longer  time  than  he  foond  to  be  the  csae.  B* 
did  not  ooBsplaan  of  the  asDaitiTeneBe  of  the  eoUo^ 
when  he  first  nsed  it,  bat  of  ite  not  ratsiaingili  mo' 
tive  propertiaa  after  being  iodiwd. 

lib;  UBiflnAH  Days  said  he  tefewed  to  thert*' 
tivenesa  of  the  coUodaon  after  it  had  beat  mmit^ 
three  weafca  in  the  svmniBr.  BQs  owia  eesfiate  ^^i 
that  a  caUodioik  might  be  made  m  aHHatife^itk  v 
addition  of  anme  otfcr  iodiaipg  salt  ^ 

Mr.  Wawos  waa  happyto  lad  Oat  Mr.  Bwajf 
neiweome t» a moce thnawngh  kiauwdedgeelltr. Itf^ 
wich*B  formula  than  formerly,  becanaa  when  thf  i«o 
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lation  for  lihe  appointment  of  the  Committee  was  oome 
to,  he  ^and,  on  reference  to  the  'Journal,'  that  Mr. 
DftTie  had  then  stated  that  he  was  not  able  to  produce 
a  satisfactory  collodion  by  following  the  formula  giren 
in  the  last  edition  of  Mr.  Hardwich*s  book.  It  would 
appear  that  Mr.  DaTis  had  now  no  difficulty ;  that  gentle- 
man, therefore,  must  either  have  come  to  a  better  un- 
tiffmfanidmg  of  the  fonnala,  or  hsFC  had  further  infor- 
mation ;  and  it  was  desirafale  that  that  should  be  clearly 
explained.  Mr.  Davis  was  not  singular  in  being  unable 
to  produce  a  collodion  from  the  formula  which  was  sent 
in.  He  had  heaid  others  state  that  they  had  tried  it,  and 
failed.  He  had  heard  one  gentleman,  who  waa  second 
to  none  in  London  as  a  practical  chimuBt,  say  that  he 
could  not  make  collodion  by  the  formula  given  by 
Mr.  Hardwich  in  his  book.  It  did  not  appc»r  that  tfaie 
Committee  had  examined  any  formula  sent  in.  There 
was  no  aoeoont  of  such  esannnstion. 

The  Chaibmah  would  call  the  speaker's  attention  to 
the  last  paragraph  but  one  of  the  Jfte^rt,  in  which  it 
was  distmctly  stated  that  such  an  examination  had  been 
made. 

Mr.  Wavbov  said,  with  respect  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  Beport,  the  Committee  stated  that  the  collodion 
which  they  had  examined  wae  superior ;  but  they  did 
not  say  to  what  it  was  superior, — ^as  it  was  impossible 
Hi^  shoidd,  seeing  that  uiey  had  examined  only  one ; 
and  superior  was  a  comparatiTe  word — scarcely,  he 
thought^  a  proper  word  to  use.  If  they  had  examined 
the  other  samples, — if  they  had  made  collodion  from 
Sie  other  two  formulsB  sent  in, — ^they  might  then  with 
propriety  perhaps  have  stated  that  the  collodion  they 
Eiad  examined  was  superior  to  the  others. 

Mr.  MoBiiBT  oaid  it  really  appeared  to  him  that  the 
neeting  would  be  in  a  better  condition  to  discuss  the 
rormuue  and  the  manufacture  of  ^e  collodion  if  they 
iiad  before  them  the  paper  which  Mr.  Hardwich  was 
xepared  to  read  to  tibem  that  evening.  Ther  were  not 
n  poosesaion  of  the  whole  oubjeot.  He  there&re  moved 
hat  Mr.  Hardwioh's  paper  be  then  read. 

Mr.  White  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  duly 
Hit  and  cairied. 

The  Craibmak  then  called  upon  Mr.  Hardwidi  to 
<Mdhia  paper. 

Mr.  Hakdwich  then  read  the  following : — 

Tn  the  Mcunufacture  of  Photographic  Collodion, 

fsE  manfifftctare  of  photographic  coUodion 
oold  not  be  deBcribed  in  a  paper  of  the  ordi- 
lary  length,  without  ondttii^  many  important 
mniB,  and  treating  others  in  a  superficial 
Banner.  I  am  therefore  compelled  to  make  a 
iemand  upon  yonr  pationcey  but  will  do  all  that 
ifis  in  my  power  to  assist  tihe  comprehension 
f  the  aubjecty  by  dividing  it  into  separate 
lortioQB.  To  commence,  then,  with  the  che- 
ucalB  which  are  uBed  in  the  mannfiiotiire  of 
oUodion. 

1.  The  OoUon, — For  some  time  after  I. 
egim  I^BS  process,  I  purchaeed  cotton  of, 
Imrs.  Hutlon  A  Co.,  of  life.  6  Newgate 
treet,  City,  witteiit  knowing  anything  of  its ' 
ianii£Et«itiEFe,  excepting  that  it  was  the  &ie0t 
BBlity  ppocuable,  and  coet  twe  Hhillingii  per 
ointd.      AftotwaxdBy  however,  I  tbon^t  it 
ether    to   precnie  a  variety  of  aamplei  of 
gttofn'wecA'of  dEfEoranft  growtts,  which  I  was 
aabled  tadobytheaaDStanoeof  a€riend,who 


sent  me  some  foorteen  or  fifteen  packets,  growoi 
in  America,  Madras,  South  Bea  Islands,  dkc., 
and  ranging  in  price  fromfourpence  hah^eonj 
to  fourteen  pence  per  pound.  Having  pre- 
pared the  nitrosulphuric  acid  in  the  manner 
presently  to  be  indicated,  and  found  by  trying 
it  with  the  ordinary  cotton  that  it  was  of  liie 
correct  strength,  I  divided  it  out  into  equal 
measures,  and  immersed  about  nine  oer  ten  of 
the  most  characteristic  of  the  cottons.  The 
result  was  a  failure  in  every  case,  the  ma- 
terial being  in  a  great  measure  dissolved  ^ 
the  acid.  None  of  these  cottons  had  under- 
gone any  cleansing,  and  therefore,  althoagli 
many  of  them  appeared  sufficiently  white  and 
pure,  it  appeared  desirable  to  try  the  e£S9ct  of 
boiling  in  a  weak  alkaline  ley.  The  process 
proved  more  successful  than  I  anticipated,  and 
enabled  me  to  prepare  p jrozyline  from  a  sample 
of  ciDtton  which  was  othcrwL^e  immediately 
disintegrated  and  reduced  to  pulp  by  the  action 


of  the  add.  Evidently  the  cotton  fibre  is 
cased  by  a  film  of  some  resin,  which  the  aikBii 
converts  into  a  soap,  and  removes  in  a  soluiblD 
form.  Supposing  this  resin  to  be  left  upon 
the  cotton,  it  resists  for  a  little  time  the  aoticm 
of  the  nitroeulphurio  acid,  and  much  squeenng 
with  the  glass  rods  is  required  to  wet  the 
cotton  and  make  it  imbibe  the  fluid :  bubbles 
of  air  are  entangled  at  first,  and  cannot  eaidly 
be  expelled,  but  almost  immediately  afterwasde 
an  evolution  of  red  tames  takes  place,  and  the 
fibre  is  destroyed  by  oxidation.  On  the  other 
hand,  with  the  cotton  which  has  been  pzOi- 
vioualy  treated  with  dilute  potash,  there  is  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  making  it  absorb  the 
acid ;  it  sucks  up  the  liquid  like  a  sponge,  and 
remains  nearly  unaltered  in  appearance  during 
the  whole  time  of  the  digestion. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  have  invariably  puisoBd 
the  plan  of  cleansing  the  commeroal  oottan 
wool  by  boiling  in  a  weak  alkali,  sinoe  I 
was  not  at  fitist  aware  of  the  importaaee 
of  so  doing.  When,  however,  I  observed  the 
effect  of  the  potash  upon  the  raw  material,  I 
at  once  applied  it  to  the  commercial  cotton, 
and  with  manifest  advantage,  for  I  now  obtain 
at  least  fifteen  per  cent,  more  in  wei^  of 
pyroxyline,  and  secure  greater  uniformily  in 
every  other  respect.  Even  from  the  fineOt 
qualities  of  the  wool,  traces  of  soluble  mottv 
are  extracted  by  potash,  sufficient  to  imports 
strong  yellow  colour  to  the  alkaline  liquid,  mak 
which,  if  permitted  to  remain,  would  deoxidise 
that  portion  of  the  nitric  add  immediately  an 
contact  with  the  fibre,  and  so  for  weaken  it  oo 
to ensnte  the  immediate  solution  of  a  peiioC 
theeetton. 

It  is  always  donrable  to  eimpHfy  a  choniorf 
pzoeesB,  when  it  can  he  done  with  impunty. 
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Imt  at  present  I  am  disposed  to  recommend 
this  alkaline  treatment  of  the  cotton,  since  in 
purchasing  the  finest  qualities  previously,  in 
quantities  of  twelve  pounds  at  a  time,  I  did  not 
find  them  to  correspond,  which  I  now  think 
may  have  been  due  to  the  greater  or  less  per- 
fection of  the  cleansing  process ;  and  without 
doubt  the  percentage  gain  in  weight,  on  con- 
yerting  the  cotton  into  pyroxyline,  has  been 
greater  and  more  uniform  since  the  preli- 
minary treatment  with  a  dilute  alkali  was 
adopted. 

The  cotton  which  I  use  is  of  American 
growth,  but  not  always  from  the  same  State, 
since  it  appears  that  the  manufacturer  is 
guided,  in  making  his  purchases,  by  the  varying 
price  of  the  market.  This  cotton  is  sent  out  in 
packets  of  one  pound  each,  which  I  divide 
into  quarters,  and  boil  eacb  quarter  gently 
for  two  hours,  in  a  solution  of  two  ounces  of 
potash  (at  2$,  6d,  per  pound)  to  a  gallon  of 
water.  The  mass  is  then  lifted  out,  and  well 
squeezed  with  repeated  changes  of  water 
for  about  twenty  minutes,  after  which  it  is 
spread  out  to  dry.  The  assistant  to  whom 
this  preliminary  part  of  the  process  is  en- 
trusted, receives  full  directions  to  remove  the 
whole  of  the  potash,  and  to  disturb  the  fibre 
of  the  cotton  as  little  as  possible,  since  if  it 
become  knotted  and  twisted,  the  action  of  the 
nitric  acid  will  be  interfered  with. 

It  may  perhaps  be  suggested  that  the  potash 
is  likely  to  exercise  a  chemical  or  modifying 
action  on  the  fibre  of  the  cotton,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  it  has  any  such  effect  when  used  in 
dilute  solution,  and  for  a  comparatively  short 
time,  as  I  advise.  I  formerly  believed  that  a 
prolonged  digestion  in  a  somewhat  stronger 
potash  might  by  degrees  affect  the  ceUulose, 
and  produce  more  or  less  of  that  condition 
which  we  see  in  old  and  rotten  calico,  as  com- 
pared with  the  new  material ;  but  there  need 
bene  apprehension  of  this  in  the  process  above 
described,  because  cotton  fabrics  which  have 
been  weakened  by  wear  and  repeated  washings 
become  more  easily  soluble  in  nitrosulphuric 
add,  whereas  the  cotton  wool,  by  boiling  in 
weak  alkali,  is  rendered  less  soluble  in  the 
acids.  I  think  it  right,  however,  to  mention 
that  the  use  of  the  potash  is  a  recent  improve- 
ment, none  of  the  collodion  tested  by  the  Com- 
mittee having  been  prepared  from  cotton  so 
treated. 

2.  The  Sulphuric  Acid. — ^I  have  not  derived 
any  advantage  from  using  the  pure  sulphuric 
add,  but  have  found  the  commercial  acid  sufS- 
caently  good  for  the  purpose.  The  strength 
is  a  little  variable,  and  therefore  it  is  better 
to  take  the  specific  gravity  of  several  samples, 
and  to  select  the  strongest.    Sulphate  of  lead 


and  bisulphate  of  potash  are  mentioned  as 
impurities  of  commercial  oil  of  vitriol;  but  1 
never  detect  the  latter  in  any  samples  vhidi 
are  sent  to  me,  and  very  seldom  the  former; 
from  which  I  infer  that  the  great  and  in- 
I  creasing  demand  for  oil  of  vitriol  in  the  aiti 
I  has  led  to  a  gradual  improvement  in  its  mam- 
facture.  Traces  of  nitric  add  are  nsoaH? 
present  in  the  commerdal  add,  but  not  to  a& 
extent  likely  to  interfere  with  the  preparatJa 
of  pyroxyline. 

3.  TTie  Nitric  Acid. — ^I  have  been  asked 
why  I  recommend  so  strong  a  nitric  add  u 
that  of  sp.  gr.  1*45,  seeing  that  the  acid  is 
afterwards  to  be  so  greatly  diluted  with  water. 
There  are  two  reasons  for  so  doing :  first,  be- 
cause this  acid  is  cheaper  after  the  rate,  and 
perhaps  more  uniform,  than  a  weaker  add ;  and 
secondly,  it  is  important  that  both  the  sol- 
phuric  and  nitric  add  should  be  as  strong  as 
possible,  in  order  to  allow  of  the  use  of  suffi- 
cient water  to  raise  the  temperature  on  inixiitg 
at  once  to  the  proper  point,  and  so  to  obrntf 
the  necessity  of  employing  artificial  heat. 

A  saving  of  expense  is  effected  by  hsb? 
the  yellow  acid,  sold  in  commerce  as  "if^ 
Nitros,"  in  place  of  the  pure  add  of  equal 
strength ;  and  for  some  time  I  was  of  opinicii 
that  this  might  be  done  with  impunitv;  it 
subsequently  appeared,  however,  that  the 
quantity  of  chlorine  in  the  '^nitros  add  "is 
more  variable  than  I  imagined ;  and  on  is- 
quiry  I  find  that  it  must  necessarily  remaia 
so,  inasmuch  as  the  cargoes  of  nitrate  of  sods, 
&om  which  the  acid  is  made,  dififer  in  qnalitj, 
and  no  preliminary  process  of  purification  ^ 
resorted  to,  with  a  view  of  eliminatiiig  tl« 
chloride.  The  effect  of  chlorine,  when  preseBt 
in  the  nitric  acid  in  more  than  a  certain  pro- 
portion, is  to  decompose  the  pyroxyline  aad 
cause  its  partial  solution  in  the  nitrosolphiuv 
add.  Hence  it  becomes  necessary  to  work  witb 
a  smaller  quantity  of  water,  and  consequently 
an  inferior  pyroxyline  is  obtained,  as  1  sbaQ 
presently  ^ow.  The  chlorine  also  slight^ 
modifies  the  composition  of  the  pyroxyline  is 
some  unexplained  manner,  causing  it  to  gi^ 
more  intensity  in  the  photographic  process^ 
and  lessening  its  keeping  properties  in  eol- 
lodion  both  before  and  after  iodizing.  Tbf 
pure  acid  answers  perfectiy;  but  I  do  sot 
usually  employ  it  alone,  from  motives  d 
economy.  The  plan  which  I  have  follovd 
has  been  to  apply  to  the  manufeu^turer.  asd 
ask  him  to  pick  out  for  me  a  carboy  of  ^ 
purest  "nitros  add"  in  stock;  thislteetviti 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  compare  it  with  t 
standard  kept  for  the  purpose ;  if  the  chloiiiK 
exceeds  a  certain  quantity,  two  carbojs,  (S» 
of  pure  nitric  add,  and  tiie  other  of 
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nitros,  are  mixed  in  equal  bulks.  To  givo 
a  notion  of  what  the  standard  is,  I  may  men- 
tion that  if  one  drachm  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
dissolved  in  half  an  ounce  of  water,  will  throw 
down  the  whole  of  the  chlorine  contained  in 
half  a  gallon  of  the  acid,  the  sample  is  suffi- 
ciently pure. 

Besides  chlorine,  the  "  nitros  acid"  contains 
peroxide  of  nitrogen,  imparting  to  it  a  yellow 
colour ;  but  this,  I  think,  enters  into  a  fresh 
combination  on  the  addition  of  the  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  produces  noeffect  upon  the  immersed  cotton. 

4.  ITie  Ether. — ^Next  to  the  pyroxyHne,  the 
ether  is  the  chemical  of  most  importance  in 
making  collodion ;  and  I  have  always  in  this 
process  felt  myself  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
eth»  manufacturer.  Indeed,  the  purity  of 
the  ether  is  of  more  consequence  with  pyr- 
ozyline  of  the  kind  whidk  I  recommend 
than  with  some  other  varieties  of  that  sub- 
stance ;  and  I  think  that  the  success  of  the 
present  attempt  to  give  a  definite  formula  for 
collodion  will  depend  very  much  upon  whether 
the  makers  of  ether  can  supply  a  uniform 
utide  in  the  desired  quantity.  What  we 
aeed  is  an  ether  which,  when  mixed  with 
ui  equal  bulk  of  strong  alcohol  contain- 
ing iodide  of  potassium  in  the  proportion  of 
H  grains  to  each  ounce  of  the  mixture,  will 
remain  colourless  for  several  days  in  the  cold 
leason  of  the  year.  Commercial  ether  usually 
strikes  a  yellow  colour  in  less  than  half  an 
lour  when  treated  as  above  described;  but  in 
hat  case  it  cannot  be  termed  pure.  It  is 
luite  possible  to  prepare  ether  which  will 
ttand  tibie  test  just  mentioned,  by  proceeding 
n  the  following  manner:  —  Take  the  best 
Fashed  ether  of  conmierce,  and  agitate  it  tho- 
roughly with  a  small  portion  of  dilute  sul- 
)huric  acid,  then  introduce  it  into  a  retort, 
jnd  distil  over  one-third  of  the  total  bulk.  It 
irst  occurred  to  me  to  employ  the  sulphuric 
«id,  from  having  noticed  that  ether  which 
iberates  iodine  from  iodide  of  potassium,  often 
•ossesses  an  alkaline  reaction  to  reddened  lit- 
aus;  and  since  the  last  distillation  which 
ther  undergoes  in  being  purified  is  from  a 
austic  alkali,  I  thought  it  possiblo  that  small 
ortions  of  some  volatile  organic  body  of  a 
osic  kind,  might  be  carried  over  with  the 
ther.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  I  am  as- 
ured,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  quality  of  the 
ther  is  materially  improved  by  this  final  di- 
tillation  from  diluted  sulphuric  acid;  and 
iierefore  the  additional  cost,  which  cannot  ex- 
ped  sixpence  per  pound,  must  not  be  con- 
idered*.    The  reaction  of  the  pure  ether  is 

*  The  ideft  is  to  collect  the  first  portion  of  the  dis- 
llate  for  photography,  and  to  use  the  remainder  for 
ledical  or  other  pnipofles. 


stiU  alkaline  to  reddened  litmus,  thus  showing 
that  the  whole  of  the  acid  remains  in  the  re- 
tort: specific  gravity  -722  to  -725  at  60°. 
At  present  I  am  not  able  to  assert  that  the 
ether  which  I  obtain  is  invariably  constant  in 
properties ;  so  that  there  is  room  for  further 
improvement,  although  when  we  compare  ether 
of  the  present  day  with  that  which  was  sold 
in  commerce  a  few  years  ago,  the  advance 
is  very  evident. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject  of  ether,  I 
would  add  two  or  three  more  remarks.  It 
is  possible  to  make  any  ether  stand  the  test 
of  iodide  of  potassium  most  periectly,  by  agi- 
tating it  with  a  little  dry  carbonate  of  potash ; 
but  the  resulting  collodion  is,  in  fact,  injured 
rather  than  improved  by  such  a  process,  since 
the  carbonated  alkali  decomposes  the  gun- 
cotton.  When,  however,  we  obtain  a  sample 
of  ether  which  has  been  distilled  from  sul- 
phuric add,  and  yet  find  it  to  remain  colour- 
less for  a  long  time  on  adding  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, we  may  be  assured  of  its  perfect  freedom 
from  the  "  ozonized"  principle*. 

The  difference  between  bad  and  good  ether 
is  seen  most  evidently  after  long  keeping. 
Supposing  light  to  be  excluded,  a  pure  sample 
of  ether  may  be  placed  in  a  bottle,  only  half 
frdl,  and  at  the  expiration  of  two  or  three 
months  it  will  scarcely  become  coloured  on  the 
first  addition  of  iodide  of  potassium.  Ether 
only  partially  purified  will  often  stand  the 
test  of  iodide  of  potassium  when  freshly  dis- 
tilled, but  it  will  soon  acquire  the  prepay  of 
liberating  iodine  when  it  is  stowed  away  for 
keeping.  Supposing,  for  instance,  that  traces 
of  aldehyde  be  present  (which  is  not  an  im- 
probable notion),  this  aldehyde  would  gradually 
absorb  oxygen,  and  the  ether  would  dete- 
riorate. Wo  must  boar  in  mind  that  all  va- 
rieties of  pyroxyline  have  more  or  less  ten- 
dency to  ozonize  ether  by  degrees,  although 
some  are  more  stable,  and  consequently  su- 
perior to  others  in  this  respect.  Hence,  with 
the  best  quality  of  ether,  the  collodion  will 
not  stand  the  action  of  iodide  of  potassium  so 
well  as  the  solvents  minus  the  pyroxyUne ;  but 
when  we  have  to  deal  with  an  inferior  ether 
containing  traces  of  some  more  oxidizable 
body,  then  the  peroxide  of  nitrogen  in  the  gun- 
cotton  will  soon  act  upon  this  substance,  and 
the  collodion  will  not  bear  very  long  keeping 
without  acquiring  the  property  of  becoming 
immediately  yellow  on  adding  the  iodizer.  To 
show  that  this  difficulty,  although  requiring 
frirther  investigation,  is  likely  to  be  eventually 

*  The  condition  of  ether  known  as  "ozonized," 
is  the  same  as  that  to  which  the  term  '*  add"  is  often 
applied;  but  in  testing  samples  of  ether,  I  nunely  or 
Dever  find  them  acid  to  test-paper. 
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Imt  at  present  I  am  disposed  to  recommend 
this  alkaline  treatment  of  the  cotton,  since  in 
purchasing  the  finest  qualities  previonsly,  in 
quantities  of  twelve  poimds  at  a  time,  I  did  not 
find  them  to  correspond,  which  I  now  think 
may  have  been  due  to  the  greater  or  less  per- 
fection of  the  cleansing  process ;  and  without 
doubt  the  percentage  gain  in  weight,  on  con- 
yerting  the  cotton  into  pyroxyline,  has  been 
greater  and  more  uniform  since  the  preli- 
minary treatment  with  a  dilute  alkali  was 
adopted. 

The  cotton  which  I  use  is  of  American 
growth,  but  not  always  from  the  same  State, 
since  it  appears  that  the  manufacturer  is 
guided,  in  making  his  purchases,  by  the  varying 
price  of  the  market.  This  cotton  is  sent  out  in 
padcets  of  one  pound  each,  which  I  divide 
into  quarters,  and  boil  eacb  quarter  gently 
for  two  hours,  in  a  solution  of  two  ounces  of 
potash  (at  2$,  6d.  per  pound)  to  a  gallon  of 
water.  The  mass  is  then  lifted  out,  and  well 
squeezed  with  repeated  changes  of  water 
for  about  twenty  minutes,  after  which  it  is 
spread  out  to  dry.  The  assistant  to  whom 
this  preliminary  part  of  the  process  is  en- 
trusted, receives  full  directions  to  remove  the 
whole  of  the  potash,  and  to  disturb  the  fibre 
of  the  cotton  as  little  as  possible,  since  if  it 
become  knotted  and  twisted,  the  action  of  the 
nitric  acid  will  be  interfered  with. 

It  may  perhaps  be  suggested  that  the  potash 
is  likely  to  exercise  a  chemical  or  modifying 
action  on  the  fibre  of  the  cotton,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  it  has  any  such  effect  when  used  in 
dilute  solution,  and  for  a  comparatively  short 
time,  as  I  advise.  I  formerly  believed  that  a 
prolonged  digestion  in  a  somewhat  stronger 
potasb  might  by  degrees  affect  the  cellulose, 
and  produce  more  or  less  of  that  condition 
which  we  see  in  old  and  rotten  calico,  as  com- 
pared with  the  new  material ;  but  there  need 
bene  apprehension  of  this  in  the  process  above 
described,  because  cotton  fabrics  which  have 
been  weakened  by  wear  and  repeated  washings 
become  more  easily  soluble  in  nitrosulphuric 
add,  whereas  the  cotton  wool,  by  boiling  in 
weak  alkali,  is  rendered  less  soluble  in  the 
acids.  I  think  it  right,  however,  to  mention 
that  the  use  of  the  potash  is  a  recent  improve- 
ment, none  of  the  coUodion  tested  by  the  Com- 
mittee having  been  prepared  from  cotton  so 
treated. 

2.  The  Sulphuric  Add, — I  have  not  derived 
any  advantage  from  using  the  pure  sulphuric 
add,  but  have  found  the  commennal  acid  sufS- 
dently  good  for  the  purpose.  The  strength 
is  a  little  variable,  and  therefore  it  is  better 
to  take  the  spedfic  gravity  of  several  samples, 
and  to  select  the  strongest.     Sulphate  of  lead 


and  bisulphate  of  potash  are  mentioned  u 
impurities  of  commercial  oil  of  vitriol;  but  1 
never  detect  the  latter  in  any  samples  whidi 
are  sent  to  me,  and  very  seldom  tiie  fom^; 
firom  which  I  infer  that  the  great  and  in- 
creasing demand  for  oil  of  vitrid  in  the  ard 
has  led  to  a  gradual  improvement  in  its  manu- 
facture. T^ces  of  nitric  add  are  nsoallr 
present  in  the  commerdal  add,  but  not  to  a£ 
extent  likely  to  interfere  with  the  preparatka 
of  pyroxyline. 

3.  The  Nitric  Add, — ^I  have  been  asked 
why  I  reconmiend  so  strong  a  nitric  add  &s 
that  of  sp.  gr.  1*45,  seeing  that  the  add  it 
afterwards  to  be  so  greatly  diluted  with  vata. 
There  are  two  reasons  for  so  doing :  first,  b^ 
cause  this  acid  is  cheaper  after  the  rate, 
perhaps  more  uniform,  than  a  weaker  add ; 
secondly,  it  is  important  that  both  the  sul- 
phuric and  nitric  acid  should  be  as  strong  as 
possible,  in  order  to  allow  of  the  use  of  sui- 
dent  water  to  raise  the  temperature  on  ms^ 
at  once  to  the  proper  point,  and  so  to  obmte 
the  necessity  of  employing  artificial  heat. 

A  saving  of  expense  is  effected  hy  vsis& 
the  yellow  acid,  sold  in  commerce  as  "  Adc 
Nitros,"  in  place  of  the  pure  add  of  eqial 
strength ;  and  for  some  time  I  was  of  opinioi 
that  this  might  be  done  with  impuni^;  it 
subsequently  appeared,  however,  that  tfe 
quantity  of  chlorine  in  the  '^  nitres  acid"u 
more  variable  than  I  imagined ;  and  on  in- 
quiry I  find  that  it  must  necessarily  remaiii 
so,  inasmuch  as  the  cargoes  of  nitrate  of  sods. 
from  which  the  acid  is  made,  differ  in  qnalitj, 
and  no  preliminary  process  of  purification  '^ 
resorted  to,  with  a  view  of  eliminatii^  tJtf 
chloride.  The  effect  of  chlorine,  when  pre«Bt 
in  the  nitric  add  in  more  than  a  certain  pro- 
portion, is  to  decompose  the  pyroxyline  aii^ 
cause  its  partial  solution  in  the  nitrosulpboiic 
acid.  Hence  it  becomes  necessary  to  work  vitt 
a  smaller  quantity  of  water,  and  oonseqnendj 
an  inferior  pyroxyline  is  obtained,  as  1  ^ 
presentiy  show.  The  chlorine  also  sli^t^ 
modifies  the  composition  of  the  pyroxyline  is 
some  unexplained  manner,  causing  it  to  gi^ 
more  intensity  in  the  photographic  proce^ 
and  lessening  its  keeping  properties  in  t^- 
lodion  both  before  and  after  iodizing.  '^ 
pure  add  answers  perfectly;  but  I  do  £(^ 
usually  employ  it  alone,  from  motives  ^ 
economy.  The  plan  which  I  have  foflowd 
has  been  to  apply  to  the  manu&cturer,  iisi 
ask  him  to  pick  out  for  me  a  carboy  of  tb^ 
purest  "nitrw add"  in  stock;  thisltestvitfc 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  compare  it  wiii  « 
standard  kept  for  the  purpose ;  if  Ihe  chlonse 
exceeds  a  certain  quantity,  two  caiboj*,  «"J 
of  pure  nitric  add,  and  tiie  other  d  aa^ 
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miioa,  are  mixed  in  equal  bulks.  To  giTo 
a  notion  of  what  the  standard  is,  I  may  men- 
tion that  if  one  drachm  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
dissolved  in  half  an  ounce  of  water,  will  throw 
down  the  whole  of  the  chlorine  contained  in 
half  a  gallon  of  the  acid,  the  sample  is  suffi- 
ciently pure. 

Besides  chlorine,  the  ^'nitros  add"  contains 
peroxide  of  nitrogen,  imparting  to  it  a  yellow 
colour ;  but  this,  I  think,  enters  into  a  fresh 
combination  on  the  addition  of  the  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  produces  noeffect  upon  the  immersed  cotton. 

4.  The  Ether. — ^Next  to  the  pyroxyline,  the 
ether  is  the  chemical  of  most  importance  in 
making  collodion ;  and  I  have  always  in  this 
process  felt  myself  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
ethw  manufEusturer.  Indeed,  the  purity  of 
the  ether  is  of  more  consequence  with  pyr- 
ozyUne  of  the  kind  whic^  I  recommend 
than  with  some  other  varieties  of  that  sub- 
stance ;  and  I  think  that  the  success  of  the 
present  attempt  to  give  a  definite  formula  for 
BoUodion  will  depend  very  much  upon  whether 
the  makers  of  ether  can  supply  a  uniform 
utide  in  the  desired  quantity.  What  we 
leed  is  an  ether  which,  when  mixed  with 
m  equal  bulk  of  strong  alcohol  contain- 
ng  iodide  of  potassium  in  the  proportion  of 
^  grains  to  each  ounce  of  the  mixture,  will 
remain  colourless  for  several  days  in  the  cold 
leason  of  the  year.  Commercial  ether  usually 
itrikes  a  yellow  cok>ur  in  less  than  half  an 
lour  when  treated  as  above  described ;  but  in 
hat  case  it  cannot  be  termed  pure.  It  is 
luite  possible  to  prepare  ether  which  will 
itand  ihe  test  just  mentioned,  by  proceeding 
n  the  following  manner:  —  Tske  the  best 
cashed  ether  of  commerce,  and  agitate  it  tho- 
•oughly  with  a  small  portion  of  dilute  sul- 
)huric  acid,  then  introduce  it  into  a  retort, 
uQd  distil  over  one-third  of  the  total  bulk.  It 
irst  occurred  to  me  to  employ  the  sulphuric 
idd,  from  having  noticed  that  ether  which 
iberates  iodine  from  iodide  of  potassium,  often 
K)ssesses  an  alkaline  reaction  to  reddened  lit- 
aus;  and  since  the  last  distillation  which 
thcr  undergoes  in  being  purified  is  from  a 
austic  alkali,  I  thought  it  possible  that  small 
ortions  of  some  volatile  organic  body  of  a 
asic  kind,  might  be  carried  over  with  the 
ther.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  I  am  as- 
ured,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  quality  of  the 
ther  is  materially  improved  by  this  final  di- 
tiUation  from  diluted  sulphuric  acid;  and 
tierefore  the  additional  cost,  which  cannot  ex- 
ped  sixpence  per  pound,  must  not  be  con- 
idered*.    The  reaction  of  the  pure  ether  is 

*  The  idea  ii  to  collect  the  first  portion  of  the  dis- 
Uate  for  photography,  and  to  use  the  remainder  for 
ledical  or  other  pnrpoiws. 


still  alkaline  to  reddened  litmus,  thus  showing 
that  the  whole  of  the  acid  remains  in  the  re- 
tort: specific  gravity  -722  to.  -725  at  60°. 
At  present  I  am  not  able  to  assert  that  the 
ether  which  I  obtain  is  invariably  constant  in 
properties ;  so  that  there  is  room  for  further 
improvement,  although  when  we  compare  ether 
of  the  present  day  with  that  which  was  sold 
in  commerce  a  few  years  ago,  the  advance 
is  very  evident. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject  of  ether,  I 
would  add  two  or  three  more  remarks.  It 
is  possible  to  make  any  ether  stand  the  test 
of  iodide  of  potassium  most  perfectly,  by  agi- 
tating it  with  a  little  dry  carbonate  of  pota^ ; 
but  the  resulting  collodion  is,  in  fact,  injured 
rather  than  improved  by  such  a  process,  since 
the  carbonated  alkali  decomposes  the  gun- 
cotton.  When,  however,  we  obtain  a  sample 
of  ether  which  has  been  distilled  from  sul- 
phuric add,  and  yet  find  it  to  remain  colour- 
less for  a  long  time  on  adding  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, we  may  be  assured  of  its  perfect  freedom 
from  the  "  ozonized"  principle*. 

The  difference  between  bad  and  good  ether 
is  seen  most  evidently  after  long  keeping. 
Supposing  light  to  be  excluded,  a  pure  sample 
of  ether  may  be  placed  in  a  bottle,  only  half 
fuU,  and  at  the  expiration  of  two  or  three 
months  it  will  scarcely  become  coloured  on  the 
first  addition  of  iodide  of  potassium.  Ether 
only  partially  purified  will  often  stand  the 
test  of  iodide  of  potassium  when  freshly  dis- 
tilled, but  it  will  soon  acquire  the  property  of 
liberating  iodine  when  it  is  stowed  away  for 
keeping.  Supposing,  for  instance,  that  traces 
of  aldehyde  be  present  (which  is  not  an  im- 
probable notion),  this  aldehyde  would  gradually 
absorb  oxygen,  and  the  ether  would  dete- 
riorate. We  must  boar  in  mind  that  all  va- 
rieties of  pyroxyline  have  more  or  less  ten- 
dency to  ozonize  ether  by  degrees,  although 
some  are  more  stable,  and  consequently  su- 
perior to  others  in  this  respect.  Hence,  with 
the  best  quality  of  other,  the  collodion  will 
not  stand  the  action  of  iodide  of  potassium  so 
well  as  the  solvents  minus  the  pyroxyline ;  but 
when  we  have  to  deal  with  an  inferior  ether 
containing  traces  of  some  more  oxidizable 
body,  then  the  peroxide  of  nitrogen  in  the  gun- 
cotton  vrill  soon  act  upon  this  substance,  and 
the  collodion  will  not  bear  very  long  keeping 
without  acquiring  the  property  of  becoming 
immediately  yellow  on  adding  the  iodizer.  To 
show  that  tlus  difficulty,  although  requiring 
further  investigation,  is  likely  to  be  eventually 

*  The  condition  of  ether  known  as  "osonised," 
is  the  same  as  that  to  which  the  term  " acid"  is  often 
applied ;  but  in  testing  samples  of  ether,  I  rarely  or 
never  find  them  add  to  test-paper. 
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Hythe,  12&  Febnury,  1860. 

GEKTLEMisif, —  The  Council  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  Scotland  having  done  me 
the  honour  of  requesting  me  to  act  as  judge 
in  awarding  the  Society's  medals  and  the 
Maconochie  Wellwood  Prize,  I  accepted  that 
very  responsible  office  in  obedience  to  their 
wishes.  I  at  the  same  time  felt  that,  however 
anxious  I  might  be  to  discharge  the  duty  with 
every  degree  of  attention  and  impartiality,  I 
could  not  hope  to  give  satisfaction  to  all  the 
Members  of  our  Society. 

I  directed  my  attention,  in  the  first  place, 
to  the  landscapes;  and  here,  from  the  vast 
number  of  admirable  pictures  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion, I  found  great  difficulty  in  coming  to  a 
dedsion.  I  devoted  four  days  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  landscapes,  seeing  them  by  day-light 
andby  gas-light.  I  commenced  by  putting  down 
all  the  pictures  that,  in  my  opinion,  had  a  fair 
chance  in  the  competition ;  and  such  was  the 
excellence  of  the  Exhibition  in  this  department 
of  our  glorious  art,  that  I  found  no  fewer  than 
fifty-eight  pictures,  all  of  first-class  merit. 
I  regretted  that  I  could  not  award  a  medal  to 
every  one  of  them;  but  as  I  had  only  one 
medal  at  my  disposal,  I  went  over  and  over 
the  list,  gradually  and  carefully  striking  out 
those  that  were  inferior ;  at  last  the  race  lay 
between  Mr.  Mudd's  No.  627,  Mr.  Maxwell 
Lyte's  No.  623,  and  Mr.  Dixon  Piper's  No.  68. 
Ttiese  are  pictures  of  such  excellence,  so  per- 
fect in  every  point  where  an  artistic  photo- 
grapher looks  for  beauty  and  scientific  mani- 
pulation, that  I  more  tluui  ever  regretted  that 
I  could  only  award  one  prize.  Finally,  after 
looking  at  them  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
times,  I  decided  in  favour  of  Mr.  Mudd's 
picture.  No.  627,  "  Waterfall  near  Coniston." 
Not  that  it  was  superior  in  either  beauty  or 
manipulation  to  the  other  two:  but  in  the 
view  selected  there  were  fine  gradations  of 
distance ;  and  while  the  foreground  was  perfect 
in  focus,  the  lulls  in  the  background,  in  their 
various  degrees  of  distance,  were  admirably 
brought  out.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  if  Mr. 
Lyte  or  Mr.  Piper  had  selected  an  equally 
difficult  landscape,  their  pictures  woidd  have 
been  equally  good. 

Having  made  up  my  mind  as  to  the  award 
of  the  medal  for  the  best  landscape,  I  directed 
my  attention  to  the  portraits  and  groups. 
Here  I  had  less  difficulty.  I  could  not  find 
more  than  twenty  pictures  that  had  any  claims 
to  consideration ;  and  after  repeated  and  careful 
examination  I  decided  in  favour  of  Mr.  Robin- 
son's picture,  No.  470,  entitled  "  Here  they 
come ! " 

I  hope  my  award  as  to  this  medal  will  meet 
with  general  approbation,  as  I  have  never 


wavered  in  my  opinion  as  to  Mr.  Bobinson's 
picture  ("  Here  they  come ! ")  being  the  beet  of 
its  class  in  the  Exhibition. 

Having  disposed  of  the  medals,  I  tamed  mj 
attention  to  the  prize  of  £10,  so  generoufily 
given  by  Mr.  Maoonochie  Wellwood,  to  be 
competed  for  by  Professional  Members  of  our 
Society ;  and  after  carefully  examining  all  the 
pictures  that  were  entitled  to  compete  for  this 
prize,  I  decided  in  favour  of  Mr.  Rodger's 
picture  (No.  87),  "  Master  and  Miss  Goribn." 
The  only  difficulty  I  experienced  was  in  making 
up  my  mind  as  to  which  of  Mr.  Rodger's 
pictures  was  best  entitled  to  the  prize. 

I  beg  to  apologize  for  not  attending  your 
meeting  on  the  14th  instant,  and  fix>m  the 
Chair  announcing  my  award.  I  am,  howerer, 
at  school,  hoping  to  gain  information  that  may 
afterwards  be  useful  to  my  countrymen,  and  I 
cannot  get  away. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  congratolating 
the  Society  on  the  excellence  of  this  year's 
Exhibition.  Every  year  we  see  a  marked  im- 
provement in  the  pictures  sent  for  exhibition  ; 
and  we  have  also  the  satisfSaction  of  knowing 
that  no  Society  is  doing  more  than  the  Pho- 
tographic Society  of  Scotland  to  foster  onr 
fascinating  art. 

HoBATio  Ross,  V.F. 

To  the  Photographic  Society 
of  Scotland, 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  Report,  the  Chair- 
man presented  the  Maconochie  Wellwood  Prize 
to  Mr.  Rodger,  who  afterwards  retonned 
thanks.  Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Mudd  being 
unable  to  attend  the  present  or  the  next  Meet- 
ing, the  Society's  Medals  have  been  sent  to 
them. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  business  connected 
with  the  prizes,  the  following  paper  was 
read: — 

On  the  CoUodio-Alhumen  Process, 
By  Mr.  James  Mudd. 
I  Aic  sorry  that  my  engagements  elsewhere 
prevent  me  from  being  present  at  your  Meeting 
on  the  14th  inst.  It  would  have  given  me 
much  pleasure  to  have  acknowledged  in  peiwB 
the  honour  you  have  done  me  in  awarding  one 
of  the  silver  medals  for  my  photograph  of 
"Coniston  Falls."  I  am  mudi  gratified,  I 
assure  you,  that  it  has  been  my  good  fortnne 
to  have  gained  this  distinction;  and,  beheve 
me,  the  interest  I  have  always  felt  in  jovx 
Society  will  be  increased  by  this  pleasant  cir- 
cumstance. The  fact  that  the  prize  picture  is 
taken  by  a  dry  process,  and  has  successfully 
competed  with  those  by  wet  collodion,  ia  ^ 
much  the  source  of  my  gratification  as  any- 
thing of  a  more  personal  nature.     I  ba^^ 
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maintained  repeatedly  my  opinion  that  the 
productions  of  the  former  are  quite  equal,  and 
frequently  superior  to  the  latter  for  landscape 
photography,  and  I  look  upon  the  decision  you 
have  come  to  as  a  triumph  for  the  dry  processes. 
"  Soot  and  whitewash  "  and  many  other  for- 
cible terms  have  been  frequently  employed  in 
describing  their  results ;  but  I  think  it  is  be- 
coming every  day  more  evident  that  beautiful 
definition,  softness  and  delicacy  of  half-tone, 
and  aU  otiier  qualities  which  are  desirable  in  a 
photograph,  are  not  monopolized  by  wet  col- 
lodion alone.  But  I  will  not  argue  this  much- 
'*  vexed  question."  Pictures  by  both  processes 
are  side  by  side  in  our  Exldbition-rooms ; 
these  are  tiiie  arguments  which  will  best  de- 
cide the  question. 

That  the  dry  processes  are  more  convenient 
to  the  wandering  photographer  in  search  of 
the  picturesque,  I  think  will  not  be  denied. 
The  absence  of  "  tent "  or  **  van  "  duties  du- 
ring a  tour,  leaves  it  a  much  more  enjoyable 
occupation.    I  have  tried  both  processes.    I 
remember,  some  years  ago,  after  a  hard  day's 
work  at  wet  collodion,  I  registered  a  solemn 
vow  that  if  I  could  not  "  do  "  photography  a 
little  easier  I  would  give  it  up  altogether.    I 
then  took  to  the  waxed-paper,  and  when  the 
Taupenot  or  coUodio-albumen  process  came 
out,  adopted  that.    I  have  never  been  turned 
aside  from  the  study  of  this  process  by  the 
many  inviting  discoveries  which  have  con- 
tinually presented  themselves,  but,  convinced 
that  I  had  adopted  a  standard  process  to  work 
out,  I  have  since  given  it  my  entire  attention. 
Before  I  proceed  to  give  you  a  brief  account  of 
the  process,  I  will  illustrate  the  remark  I  have 
just  made,  as  to  the  comparative  comfort  and 
convenience  of  dry  versus  wet  collodion,  by  a 
description  of  a  day's  work  with  my  camera  in 
Wales, — one  of  the  many  pleasant  trips  which 
the  use  of  dry  plates  has  enabled  me  to  enjoy. 
I  had  an  invitation  to  spend  a  few  days  with 
some  friends  amongst  the  fine  scenery  of  that 
locality,  and,  not  liking  to  be  idle,  put  up  my 
camera  and  a  dozen  plates,  intending  to  use 
them  if  convenient,  but  not  to  allow  photo- 
graphy to  interfere  with  the  pleasures  or  plans 
of  my  companions — ^two  ladies  and  two  gen- 
tlemen, who  were  not  photographers.    Every 
morning  we  took  a  conveyance  for  a  drive; 
and,  "  by  desire,"  my  camera  always  accom- 
panied us.    On  the  morning  to  which  I  refer, 
the  weather  was  glorious,  and  there  was  that 
stillness  of  atmosphere  so  favourable  to  photo- 
graphy.   As  we  drove  slowly  on,  there  was 
ample  time  to  look  out  for  subjects  suitable 
for  the.  camera.    In  this  occupation  my  com- 
panions joined  heartily,  declaring  it  to  be 
quite  a  ''new  sensation."     The  ladies  espe- 


cially were  positively  enthusiastio,  and  dis- 
covered the  "  sweetest  little  peeps  "  every  few 
minnteB, 

When  I  did  stop  to  take  a  view,  the  delay 
was  quite  acceptable  to  my  friends,  as  it  allowed 
time  for  a  little  botanizing,  a  ramble  by  the 
river,  or' a  cool  lounge  in  the  carriage,  which, 
drawn  up  under  the  deep  shade  of  the  nearest 
roadside  tree,  afforded  a  most  agreeable  shelter 
from  the  heat  of  a  July  sun.  In  this  way  we 
journeyed  on ;  and  I  took  several  views,  which 
were  exhibited  in  your  Exhibition  of  1858-59. 

About  noon  we  entered  a  beautiful  valley, 
through  which  ran  a  mountain  stream.  To 
my  surprise,  in  this  lonely  spot,  I  espied,  upon 
a  rocl^  mound  overlooking  the  river,  the 
familiar  "  three  legs  "  of  a  camera-stand  sur- 
mounted by  a  stereoscopic  camera.  On  coming 
nearer,  I  found  drawn  up  on  the  roadside  a 
large  photographic  van,  bearing  in  outward  ap- 
pearance a  close  resemblance  to  that  kind  of 
itinerant  habitation  in  which  giants,  dwar&, 
boa-constrictors,  and  pig-fsu^  ladies  generaUy 
reside.  Two  horses,  released  from  the  shafts, 
but  retaining  their  harness,  were  cropping,  at 
a  short  distance,  the  grass  that  the  neighbour- 
hood afforded ;  while  a  man,  who  was  evidentiy 
there  as  groom,  driver,  assistant  photographer, 
and,  as  the  advertisements  say,  '^  to  make  him- 
self generally  useful,"  was  toiling  up  from  the 
river  with  a  pail  of  water.  Over  tiie  roof  of 
the  van  were  hung  largo  cloths  dripping 
with  water,  the  contents  of  previous  buckets. 
This,  I  judged,  was  done  to  cool  the  atmosphere 
within.  Just  visible  in  the  doorway  of  the 
vehicle  stood  a  tall  individual,  thought^illy 
polishing  a  plate  of  glas^.  I  approached  and 
saluted  this  genUeman,  who  kindly  asked  me 
to  '<  walk  up."  These  words,  as  I  ascended 
the  few  steps  that  led  to  the  interior,  were  so 
associated  in  my  mind  with  ''be  in  time, 
positively  just  going  to  begin  I "  that  I  men- 
tally repeated  them;  and  for  a  moment  my 
hand  wandered  instinctively  to  the  region  of 
my  cash-pocket. 

I  found  the  occupier  of  the  van  an  amateur 
photographer,  who  was  out  for  amusement  and 
the  benefit  of  his  health.  With  that  friendli- 
ness which  the  brethren  always  display  to* 
wards  each  other,  we  were  soon  chatting  com- 
fortably together.  Of  course  I  spoke  of  the 
process  I  was  using ;  and,  as  I  looked  round 
upon  the  extent  of  his  baggage  and  prepara- 
tions, I  could  not  help  contrasting  the  small- 
ness  of  my  equipment  with  the  numerous  and 
weighty  artides  of  his.  He  was  very  sceptical 
respecting  the  capabilities  of  dry  plates ;  and 
when  I  told  him  I  had  taken  three  pictures 
that  morning,  asked  me  if  I  was  «  sure  I  had 
Hiemy    I  replied  that  I  had  no  uneasiness  on 
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that  score,  as  the  plates  I  knew  were  good| 
were  exposed  under  fEtvourable  circumstaneeSi 
and  therefore  could  be  successfully  developed. 
He  still  shook  his  head,  and  <'  didn't  beHeve 
in  the  dry  process."  "  You  see,"  he  said,  "  I 
always  like  to  know  what  I  hare  got." 

Well,  we  drove  on  up  the  valley,  took  some 
more  views,  lunched  at  a  small  inn,  wandered 
over  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  and  turned  our 
horses-'  heads  homewards  by  the  same  route  we 
had  made  in  the  morning.  It  was  evening  as 
we  approached  the  spot  where  we  had  met  our 
friend  the  photographer.  To  my  surprise, 
there  was  the  camera  with  its  slim  legs  dearly 
defined  against  the  evening  sky,  in  exactly  the 
same  position,  and  pointing  precisely  at  the 
same  object  as  it  did  in  the  morning !  I  de- 
scended from  the  carriage,  and  found  our  pho-* 
tographer  and  assistant  just  cleaning  up  for  the 
day.  Their  looks  were  melancholy ;  and  to  my 
question  of  '^  what  luck?  "  I  was  informed  by 
my  '<  brother"  that  he  had  tried  all  day  to  take 
that  view  and  had  not  yet  succeeded*  He  had 
been  badly  treated,  he  said,  by  his  bath, 
which  had  behaved  in  the  most  disgraceful 
manner-^e  supposed,  in  consequence  of  the 
heat  of  the  weather.  It  was  annoying,  he 
added,  but  unusual: — quite  unusual.  He 
turned  his  back  for  a  moment;  and  his  as* 
siatant,  taking  advantage  of  that  movement, 
whispered  to  me,  **  Oh !  its  always  a-doing  of  it, 
Sir  t  I  do  believe  goVnor  would  have  drowned 
hisself  in  it  before  this,  if  it  had  bin  big 
enough,  he's  bin  so  awful  aggerawated  by 

Iv. 

The  principal  portion  of  the  day,  it  was 
confessed,  had  been  spent  in  doctoring  and 
filtering  this  refractory  fluid.  I  bade  our  friend 
good  bye,  and,  laughingly  referring  to  his 
words  at  parting  in  ^e  morning,  asked  him  if 
he  found  any  difficulty  in  ascertaining  **what  he 
had  got "  during  the  day !  He  looked  grim, 
and  defiantly  repeated  that  he  "  didn't  believe 
in  the  dry,"  but  added,  somewhat  more  quietly, 
"  he  wished  he  could." 

What  became  of  him  and  his  companion  that 
night — they  were  miles  away  fix)m  any  human 
habitation — ^I  know  not.  Whether  they  drove 
their  lumbering  van  by  moonlight  to  the  next 
village,  or  retii^  within  the  chemieally'-scented 
interior  to  pass  the  night,  I  cannot  tell,  for  I 
met  them  no  more.  This  I  am  pretty  sure 
about :  that  if  our  wandering  'photographs 
found  amusement  in  all  this,  he  certainly  woidd 
not  find  it  benejit  his  health ! 

And  now  I  will  proceed  to  describe  the  pro- 
cess I  used  on  this  occasion,  and  which  I  still 
continue  to  use  at  the  present  time.  I  have,  I 
feel,  nothing  very  novel  to  tell.  The  process 
is  in  reality  identical  with  the  original  Tau- 


penot  process  described  at  least  two  or  three 
years  ago. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  dean  the  platei 
There  are  various  methods  of  doing  this — ^I  use 
tripoli  and  spirits  of  wine;  but  I  need  not  stay 
to  describe  this  operation,  which  all  must  know 
how  to  perform.  Goat  the  cleaned  plate  irith 
collodion  in  the  usual  way*  After  allowing 
the  film  to  *'  set"  well,  sensitise  in  the  ordi- 
nary nitrate  of  silver  bath :  the  ooUodion  for 
this  purpose  should  not  be  too  thiok.  If  itis 
found  to  give  a  very  creamy  film,  it  should 
be  reduced  by  adding  pure  ether.  This  and 
the  Buffidently  '<  setting  "  of  the  film  are  botk 
precautions  to  avoid  bHsters  in  subseqnent 
operations.  Having  sensitised,  wash  well  un- 
der a  stream  of  running  water,  both  the  back 
and  front  of  the  plate.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
use  distilled  water  for  this  purpose.  This 
wadiing  removes  the  greater  portion  of  the 
free  niteate  from  the  sur&ce ;  what  little  then 
is  left  is  converted  into  iodide  of  silver  by  the 
iodized  albumen,  which  has  now  to  be  poured 
over  the  washed  collodion  sorfaoe*  The 
iodised  albumen  is  made  as  foUows:-^ 

To  the  whites  of  ten  eggs  add 
60  grs.  iodide  of  potassium, 
10  grs.  bromide  of  potassium, 
100  minims  liquid  ammonia, 
2^  ozs.  water. 

Dissolve  the  iodide  and  bromide  in  the  water, 
then  add  the  ammonia.  Mix  altogether  wilh 
the  albumen,  and  beat  the  whole  into  a  froth. 
Let  it  settle ;  and  then  it  is  fit  for  use. 

While  the  plate  is  still  wet  from  the  waeh- 
ing,  and  after  it  has  drained  a  monumt  or  two, 
pour  over  its  surfaoe  the  albumen,  twice.  Yoa 
nmy  use  the  same  albumen  for  two  or  three 
plates ;  but  after  that  it  beoomea  too  limpid,  hf 
mixing  with  the  water  on  the  plates,  to  neo 
again,  and  it  is  better  to  take  a  fredi  quan- 
tity. Now  allow  the  plate  to  drain  on  one 
comer  five  or  ten  minutes ;  then  dry  it  nqndlj 
before  a  dear  bright  fire,  and  make  it  qidte 
hot.  This  is  another  means  of  preventing 
blisters.  I  have  proved  repeatedly  that  the 
subjecting  of  films  to  considerable  heat  has  a 
wonderful  efiect  in  ensuring  their  adheai<m  to 

the  glass. 
Thei  plate  in  its  present  state  is  not  sensitive 

to  light,  and  will  <'  keep"  for  years.  I  hare 
never  known  them  to  deteriorate  in  the  sli^teet 
degree,  and  have  used  them  frequently  twelve 
months  old.  This  keeping-quality  is  very 
convenient,  as  it  enables  the  photogra^iar  to 
prepare,  during  the  winter  months,  a  stodc  of 
plates  for  the  summer  season.  To  make  a 
plate  sensitive,  it  is  only  neoessaiy  to  dip  it 
for  one  minute  into  an  aoeto-nitrate  bath:--- 
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40  grs.  nitrate  of  silyer, 
4  dradim  gladal  aoetio  acid, 
1  oz.  water. 

Before  immersijig,  however,  warm  the  plate 
at  the  fire,  or  in  any  oonvenient  way.  After 
taking  it  out  of  the  bath,  drain  a  moment,  and 
then  wash  profiisely  under  a  stream  of  water. 
No  amount  of  washing,  howeyer  great,  seems 
to  lessen  the  sensitiyeness.  A  plate  well 
washed  always  keeps  longer,  and  deyelopes 
cleaner,  than  one  washed  insufficiently.  After 
washing,  drain,  and  place  on  blotting-paper  to 
dry.  The  plate  may  be  dried  artificially,  but 
Will  diy  spontaneously  in  about  ten  minutes. 

We  come  now  to  the  question,  how  long 
will  Ihis  plate,  which  is  ready  for  iJie  camera- 
slide,  retain  its  good  qualities— -how  long  will 
it "  keep"  ?  Thu  is  just  the  one  weak  point 
in  this  proeess  when  compared  with  some 
others — ma  gelatine,  for  example.  In  hot 
weather  there  is  a  tendency  to  turn  red  all 
over,  under  development,  if  the  plate  is  kept 
sensiticed  more  than  a  fortnight.  In  the  cooler 
weather  of  spring  or  autumn  the  plates  will 
remain  good  six  weeks  or  two  monthB.  Within 
the  last  few  days  I  have  seen  some  excellent 
negatives  taken  on  plates  prepared  at  my  esta- 
blishment on  the  10th  of  last  August,  and 
developed  five  months  after  exposure.  In 
cases,  however,  where  plates  are  required  to 
be  kept  for  a  lengthened  period,  it  is  safest  to 
carry  them  unsensitized,  and  have  the  aceto- 
bath  with  you  in  order  to  make  them  sensitive 
as  they  are  required.  I  have  never  done  this 
myself,  however,  my  trips  never  exceeding 
two  or  tiiree  weeks. 

And  now  as  regarda  sensitiveness  and  ex- 
posure. Compared  with  wet  collodion,  these 
plates  are  at  least  five  or  six  times  less  sensi- 
tive. It  is  difficult  to  give  in  figures  a  correct 
idea  of  the  time.  One  or  two  trials  will  soon 
dedde  this  better  than  anything  I  can  say. 
It  may  be  some  guide,  however,  to  compare  it 
with  other  dry  processes,  such  as  the  Fother- 
giUy  honey,  gelatine,  and  others.  It  is  quicker 
than  any  of  those  I  have  named,  and  certainly 
stands  next  to  wet  collodion  in  sensitiveness. 

The  development  of  the  latent  image  is  the 
most  important  operation  in  this  process.  It  is 
slow,  but  on  that  account  very  manageable. 
If  I  the  plate  is  well  exposed  and  free  firom 
blisten,  there  is  no  doubt  of  getting  a  picture. 
..There  are  two  methods  of  development — ^with 
pyrogallio  add  on  a  stand,  and  with  gallic 
acid  in  a  di^.  I  will  describe  both.  To 
develope  with  pyrogallic  add:  Take  the  ex- 
P<)sed  plate  and  place  it  on  a  levelling  stand : 
I  use  one  with  a  round  top.  Pass  a  little 
water  over  the  surface ;  then  take  a  suffident 
quantity  of  developing  solution— 


2  grs.  pyrogallio  add; 
4  drachm  glacial  acetic  add, 
1  oz.  water, 
and  pour  it  over  the  plate  repeatedly.    When 
the  sky  and  high  lights  appear,  add  a  few 
drops  of  a  lO-giain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
This  will  bring  out  all  the  details  of  the 
picture  as  you  look  down  upon  its  sur£EU»; 
but  when  held  up  to  the  light  it  will  appear 
weak  and  transparent.    In  tibia  state  add  more 
silver  until  you  gain  suffident  intendty. 

During  iiie  development  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  surfoce  may  be  marked  by 
streaks  or  stains ;  or  a  depodt  may  cover  the 
whole  plate.  If  this  should  occur,  stop  the 
development,  wash  with  water,  and  with  a 
piece  of  fine  cotton-wool  rub  away  these 
defects,  and  go  on  again  with  the  development* 
The  homy  surface  of  the  albumen  oovering 
enables  you  to  do  this  without  fear  of  An-mt^nQ 
the  negative.  This  is  the  great  advantage  the 
process  has  over  every  other*  The  Fothergill) 
gelatine,  and  other  processes  will  not  'boBi 
long  development.  If  it  is  prolonged,  a  deposit 
falls,  and  the  softness  of  the  film  does  not 
allow  it  to  be  removed.  The  oollodio-albumen 
plate  can  be  developed  for  hours  or  days, 
because,  though  the  depodt  falls,  it  can  be 
wiped  off  again  and  again.  This  is  an  im- 
mense advantage  when  the  picture  is  under- 
exposed, as  it  can  be  frequently  brought  out 
by  long  development.  The  other  dry  prooesses 
must  have  the  right  exposure,  or  they  are  lost. 

To  know  when  a  negative  is  suffidently 
developed  is  a  nice  point ;  and  it  is  very  easy 
to  be  deceived  in  the  comparative  darkness  of 
the  operating  room.  A  negative  always  looks 
a  great  deal  more  intense  in  the  room  thui  it 
does  when  brought  to  the  light.  This  must 
be  allowed  for.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  have 
a  good  negative  in  the  room  with  you,  in  order 
to  compare  with  the  one  you  are  jvodudng. 
Bo  not  judge  of  the  merits  of  your  picture  by 
the  bladmess  of  the  sky,  but  by  the  details  of 
the  picture  itself.  A  really  good  negative  will 
rarely  have  a  dense  sky.  I  have  h»&rd  people 
exchum  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  <^  Yes, 
I  developed  it,  Sir,  till  the  sky  was  as  black  as 
my  hat !"  This  was  to  impress  me  with  the 
perfect  character  of  the  picture  referred  to. 

To  develope  with  gallic  add :  Take  the  ex- 
posed plate  and  put  it  face  upwards  into  a 
glass  or  other  di^,  with  a  suffident  quantity 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic  add  to  oover 
it.  When  it  has  remained  five  or  ten  minutes, 
add  a  few  drops  of  lO-grain  silver  solution, 
and  mix  well  in  the  dish:  the  picture  wiU 
gradually  appear.  When  aU  the  details  are 
out,  add  more  silver  tiU  the  development  is 
complete.    This  is  a  slower  method  than  the 
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other;  but  several  dishes,  each  oontaiiiiiig  a 
plate,  may  be  attended  to  at  the  same  time. 

Fix  in  hyposulphite  of  soda,  about  sb;  ounces 
to  the  pint  of  water.  Cyanide  of  potassium 
must  not  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

I  have  now  described  the  process,  in  which, 
perhaps,  you  will  say  there  is  nothing  new. 
It  is  not  my  own ;  I  have  merely  adopted  it, 
and  have  endeavoured  to  make  the  most  of  it. 
If  1  have  succeeded  with  these  materials  in 
produdng  pictures  of  perhaps  more  than  ave- 
rage merit,  certainly  you  may  do  the  same. 
But  do  not  let  the  first  failure  lead  you  to 
discard  it.  I  am  convinced  that  there  are  too 
many  photographers  amongst  the  "  dry"  men 
who^  when  the  first  two  or  three  attempts  at 
a  process  fail,  rush  to  another,  which,  in  its 
turn,  is  abandoned  for  one  '^  just  out."  This 
is  not  the  way  to  attain  proficiency.  If  you 
persevere  witik  the  coUodio-albumen  process 
which  I  have  just  described,  I  think  you  will 
find  it  a  very  satisfactory  one. 

Allow  me,  then,  to  introduce — as  I  would 
an  individual — ^this  stranger  amongst  you.  His 
character  and  testimonials  are  of  the  highest 
order.  He  is  much  esteemed  in  Manchester, 
where,  I  may  say,  he  has  not  an  enemy. 
Originally  of  French  extraction  (one  of  the 
Taupenot  fSamily),  he  is  considered  to  be  much 
improved  during  his  residence  in  this  country. 
Highly  sensitive  in  character,  the  exposure  of 
them  any  fine  qualities  he  brought  with  him 
has  resulted  in  tiicir  further  development ;  and 
I  believe  it  is  his  intention  to  fix  his  abode 
among  us. 

May  I  hope  that  you  "will  be  happy  to 
make  his  acquaintance  " ! 

I  cannot  conclude  without  taking  this  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  in  the  highest  praise  of  a 
very  portable  and  exceUent  camera  for  11  x  9 
pictures,  which  I  have  now  used  for  the  last 
twelve  months,  and  which  is,  I  believe,  the 
invention  of  your  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr. 
Kinnear.  ♦  I  have  provided  it  for  many  of  my 
friends  in  Manchester,  who  appreciate  it  as 
much  as  I  do  myself.  I  have  much  plea- 
sure in  thanking  Mr.  Kinnear — ^for  self  and 
brethren — ^for  thus  lightening  our  burdens,  and 
thereby  adding  to  the  convenience  and  pleasure 
of  our  pursuits  in  Photography. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

Mr.  J.  T.  Taylob  said  he  thought  it  was  rather  gra- 
tuitous in  Mr.  Mudd  to  talk  of  introdttcing  this  prooeas 
to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland,  sinoe  it  was  a 
well-known  ract  that  many  of  its  Members,  both  ama- 
teur and  professional,  had  wrought  with  it  ever  sinoe 
its  first  introduction  into  Britain.  Englishmen,  he 
found,  were  rather  apt  to  imagine  Scottish  photographers 
to  be  more  ignorant  than  th^  really  were. 

Xhe  CiUiBMAN  said  that  he  had  mid  some  experience 

*  See  *  Photographic  Journal,'  Nov.  15, 1859. 


last  year  with  the  process  in  queationi  and  he  had  finiad 
the  length  of  time  required  in  derelomng  the  pictures  a 
very  serious  drawback  to  its  usefulnesB.  Some  had 
taken  three  hours  to  derelope. 

Mr.  Orakgb  said  that  if  the  developing  fluid  vero 
made  tepid,  it  would  be  found  to  reduce  the  time  to  five 
minutes.  He  had  had  great  experience  with  this  po- 
cess,  as  he  had  made  moot  of  his  transparencies  bv  it 

Mr.  Taylob  stated  that  the  method  which  he  baa  com- 
municated to  the  last  Meeting,  of  dereloping  diy  plat« 
by  sulphate  of  iron,  instead  of  gallic  or  ppogaiHcacidi, 
wotdd  be  found  verr  adyantsgwus  in  this  prooesB,  ai  it 
reduced  the  time  of  development  from  five  minutes  to 
a  few  seconds.  [In  answer  to  a  question,  Mr.  Taylor 
steted  that  no  matter  how  the  dried  plates  were  pre- 
pared, whether  with  albumen,  gum-arabic,  or  saodiarine 
preparations,  he  always  developed  saooeasfully  by 
copious  WBshine  after  exposure,  immerainf  in  m 
nitrate  of  silver  bath  for  a  few  seconds,  and  £en  pour- 
ing over  its  surface  a  simple  solution  of  protosulphato 
of  iron,  which  made  the  picture  appear  in  2  or  3 
seconds.  He  concluded  by  saying  that  he  had  b^  this 
mode  of  procedure  made  so  important  a  modification  of 
the  "  gum-process"  of  Dr.  Faterson,  which  was  comma- 
nicated  at  the  last  Meeting,  that  he  intended  to  emploj 
no  other  during  the  ensuing  summisr.  In  his  estimadon 
it  left  nothing  to  be  desired.] 

Mr.  DunoBOv,  of  Caigen,  corroborated  the  statement 
of  the  last  speaker  with  reelect  to  the  superior  advan- 
tages of  sulphate  of  iron  over  pyTogaUic  acid.  Some 
time  since  he  had  had  a  tour  through  Sweden,  and  had 
taken  a  stock  of  dried  collodion  platoa,  prepared  for  him 
by  Dr.  Norris,  of  Birmingham,  and  wmdi  he  had  mofik 
Buooessfully  developed  wiu  iron. 


PHOTOGRAPmO  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 

This  Society  met  in  the  School  of  Art  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  on  Eriday,  the  24th  Fe- 
bruary, Ebederick  SAimEBSy  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  a  recommendation 
from  the  Council  that  the  meetings  of  the 
Society  should  be  held  elsewhere  than  on  the 
premises  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  it 
was  referred  to  the  Council  to  carry  out  their 
recommendation. 

A  letter  from  E.  H.  Tenison,  Esq.,  was  read, 
apologizing  for  his  unavoidable  absence,  and 
consequent  inability  to  read  his  paper  and 
exemplify  the  manipulation  of  Baldus's  ealo- 
type  process,  as  announced  for  that  eyening's 
meeting. 

Mr.  YiCEEBS,  in  consequence,  proceeded  io 
read  Mr.  Tenison's  paper,  in  which  he  showed 
the  superiority  of  Baldus's  process  over  any  other 
for  taking  large  pictures  on  a  foreign  tour,  the 
extreme  simplicity  of  its  details  and  certainty 
of  its  results  recommending  it  to  the  tro- 
yelling  photographer.  Mr.  Tenison  had  prac- 
tised it  for  months  together  in  Spain:  he 
stated  that  one  of  the  greatest  diJQSiculties  he 
experienced  was  in  getting  paper  of  the  proper 
quality.  When  obtained,  however,  it  will 
last  in  the  iodized  state  for  a  very  long  period, 
and  Mr.  Tenison  had  iodized  in  a  few  dap 
enough  to  last  him  two  years^  and  he  never 
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Cnind  it  deteriorate  when  kept  free  from  damp. 
Se  much  preferred  the  system  of  sensituing  by 
foating  to  that  by  means  of  the  glass  rod,  and 
▼hen  starting  on  a  tour,  all  his  apparatus, 
rrays,  baths,  &c,  are  made  of  gntta  percha. 

Mr.  B<jLTTT  of  College  Green  then  exhibited 
spedmens  of  copper-plates  engraved  by  Mr. 
Fox-Talbot's  system,  and  impressions  taken 
&om  some  of  them;  a  plate,  being  a  very 
beautiful  miniature  copy  of  the  programme  of 
the  business  for  the  evenings,  was  amongst 
them,  and  was  pronounced  by  some  of  the 
members  present  to  be  capable  of  being  made 
to  yield  a  very  large  number  of  impressions. 

BLACKHEATH  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY. 

Tee  22nd  Ordinary  Meeting  of  this  Society 
was  held  on  Monday  Evening,  February  20th, 
at  the  Golf  Club  House,  Blaokheath  Hill,  the 
Ptesident,  J.  Glaishsb,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  the 
Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  having  been 
confirmed, 

Mr.  H.  T.  Wood  exhibited  to  the  Society  a 
compact  developing  box,  which  he  described, 
dwelling  particularly  upon  its  internal  arrange- 
ments, and  stating  among  the  advantages  ac- 
cniing  from  its  use,  that  it  was  calculated  to 
supeisede  the  hot  and  inconvenient  tent  in 
fidd-work. 

The  President  then  proceeded  to  describe  the 
method  employed  at  the  Royal  Observatory  for 
registering  by  Photography  the  diurnal  varia- 
tions of  the  thermometer,  both  dry-  and  wet- 
bnlb,  and  exhibited  several  papers  on  which  the 
INTocess  was  indicated. 

He  stated,  generally,  that  the  method  did 
not  differ  very  materially  from  that  employed 
to  register  the  diurnal  magnetic  variations ;  tiiat 
XB,  a  ray  of  light  is  reflected,  and  condensed  by 
lenses,  upon  a  cylinder  of  sensitive  paper  kept 
revolving  at  a  iiniform  rate  by  a  chronometer 
movement,  and  so  arranged  that  the  column  of 
mercury  in  the  thermometer-tdbe,  as  it  rises 
and  faHia  with  each  successive  change  of  tem- 
perature, cuts  off  or  admits  the  light,  which 
thus  impinging  upon  the  sensitive  paper,  regis- 
ters its  deviations  in  an  irregular  curved  mar- 
gin, the  value  of  which  is  afterwards  calculated. 
The  whole  process,  as  well  as  that  for  register- 
ing magnetic  variations,  proved  the  great  benefit 
resulting  fr^m  the  application  of  Photography 
to  fldentiflc  investigations. 


On  ihe  CoUodion  Committee. 
To  ike  Editor  of  (he  PhotograpMe  JoumaJ. 
Sib, — ^The  meeting   of  the    Photographic 
°odety  on  Tuesday  last  closed  so  unexpectedly 


that  I  had  not  time  to  reply  to  the  remarks  of 
the  speakers  who  commenced  the  discussion.  I 
must  therefore  ask  your  permission  to  do  so, 
briefly,  through  the  medium  of  your  columns. 

Mr.  Heath  has  certainly  been  misinformed 
as  to  the  number  of  members  of  the  Collodion 
Committee  who  did  not  attach  their  names  to 
the  Report.  That  number,  exclusive  of  Mr. 
Thurston  Thompson,  amounts  only  to/otcr,  and 
in  every  instance  a  satis&ctory  reason  can  be 
given.  The  Count  de  Montizon  is  in  all  pro- 
bability absent  from  this  country,  as  I  am  not 
aware  of  his  having  been  at  any  of  our 
meetings.  Mr.  Mayall  likewise  did  not  attend. 
Hence  the  names  withheld  are  reduced  to 
two,  viz.,  Mr.  Llewelyn  and  Mr.  White,  the 
former  of  whom  was  prevented  from  usiug  his 
camera  by  those  repeated  attacks  of  illness  to 
which  ho  is  known  to  be  subject,  and  the  latter 
was  unable  frt)m  other  causes  to  experiment  as 
much  as  he  originally  intended,  but  neverthe- 
less consented  to  advise  the  Conmiittee,  and  to 
preside  at  the  drawing  up  of  the  Report. 

Other  names  were  eventually  added  to  the 
Committee,  viz.,  those  of  Messrs.  Heisch, 
Spiller,  and  Maskelyne,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
these  gentlemen  would  lend  their  aid  as 
scientific  chemists.  Either  from  some  little 
misunderstanding,  however,  as  to  the  manner 
of  their  appointment,  or  for  reasons  not  ascer- 
tained, they  did  not  respond,  and  no  collodion 
was  in  consequence  sent  to  them.  The  mention 
of  these  facts  wiU  be  sufficient  to  convince  the 
Members  of  the  Photographic  Society  that  the 
investigation  has  been  conducted  in  a  perfectly 
fSoir  manner,  and  that  everything  has  been 
stated  openly,  both  for  and  against. 

And  here  I  would  venture  to  remark  that, 
although,  from  an  unfortunate  combination  of 
circumstances,  the  "  Opposition,'^  if  I  may  so 
term  them,  were  permitted  to  gain  a  complete 
victory  on  Tuesday  last,  yet  it  is  surprising  how 
the  asp^t  of  the  whole  matter  changes  when 
it  is  viewed  in  another  light.  Mr.  Heath  is 
undoubtedly  a  skilful  leader,  and  managed  his 
case  remarkably  well ;  but  the  gloomy  antici- 
pations in  which  he  indulged  are  so  entirely 
destitute  of  foundation  that  they  must  not  be 
permitted  to  go  forth  to  the  photographic  world 
unchallenged.  So  far  from  the  Society  having 
made  a  mistake  in  appointing  a  Committee,  we 
believe  that  the  interests  of  photography  will 
eventually  be  promoted  by  that  step,  and  if 
not  in  any  other  way,  at  all  events  it  will  work 
well  by  exciting  to  fresh  exertions  those  who 
require  a  stimulus  of  some  sort  to  make  them 
put  forth  their  strength.  It  is  imdoubtedly 
a  fact,  that  not  long  since  the  art  was  begin- 
ning to  suffer  from  the  supineness  of  many 
who  had  once  been  its  main  supporters,  and 
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a  iBpiiit  of  despondefncy  appeared  likely  to 
take  the  place  of  that  active  hope  and  enthu- 
fiiaam  which  alone  can  gain  the  victory.  I  my- 
self have  heard  an  eminent  diemist,  seccmd  to 
none  in  his  own  department,  express  a  belief 
that  ecienoe  would  never  touch  the  mysteries 
"of  photography ;  and  another  has  also  said  m 
my  hearing  that  the  perfection  of  collodion  was 
altogether  removed  out  of  our  reach — ^that  it 
had  a  oertain  ripeness,  like  old  wines,  which 
osuld  not  be  imitated.  Sentiments  like  these 
are  depressing  to  one  who  has  undertaken  to 
be  an  instructor  in  photography ;  and  he 
begins  at  once  to  cast  about  Mm  for  some  more 
^ccellent  way,  by  which  the  art  may  be  im- 
proved. Vested  interests  (including  his  own) 
cry  loudly  in  his  ears,  "  We  must  live !"  but 
he  replies  to  them,  as  a  writer  once  did  to 
an  individual  who  made  the  same  obser- 
vation, "  It  is  quite  a  mistake !  There  is  no 
necessity  whatever  for  your  living.  As  soon 
as  you  cease  to  be  of  use  to  society  you  may 
as  well  die  at  once."  Now,  this  is  precisely 
the  case  with  us.  The  time  has  come  when 
the  importance  of  photography  demands  a  sa- 
crifice of  individual  considerations,  as  far  as 
can  reasonably  be  expected;  and,  without  enter- 
taining Utopian  views,  we  deore  to  see  names 
of  individuals  giving  way  to  chemical  formulae, 
and  every  operator  working  with  tools,  if  not 
of  his  own  manufacture,  at  all  events  withiu 
the  compass  of  Ms  proper  understanding. 

The  particular  examination  of  collodion 
which  terminates  with  the  paper  given  in  this 
Journal  has  been  continued  now  for  three 
years ;  and  during  that  time  many  hundreds 
of  gallons  have  been  prepared.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  affirm  that  the  author  has  enjoyed 
unusual  advantages  for  fixing  his  data,  since 
many  have  assisted  him  whose  names  do  not 
a^ear,  and  members  well  known  in  the  So- 
ciety have  gone  in  and  out  at  his  labora- 
tory abnost  daily.  It  was  no  presumption, 
therefore,  to  ask  for  the  appointment  of  a 
oommittee,  and  especially  so,  as  mvidions  eom- 
pansons  were  never  intended  to  be  made. 
Although  the  tone  of  the  last  meeting,  as  far 
UB  it  could  be  interpreted,  appeared  advise, 
yet  the  members  of  this  Committee  will  still 
walk  wilii  their  heads  erect,  and  will  net  feel 
that  iheiy  have  any  cause  to  be  ashamed  of 
what  they  have  done.  One,  indeed,  who  has 
been  classed  with  them  as  an  aider  and  abettor, 
intends  to  go  a  step  forther,  and  to  bring  down 
more  obloquy  upon  himself  by  proposing  that 
fbe  CoUedion  Commttee  of  tike  Photographic 
SkNStety  be  invited  to  letome  its  foncticms. 
Siaoe  "  iSbe  one  eollocyon  of  Mr.  Haidwioh  '* 
apfiears  to  Iwve  been  the  matter  which  gave 
greatest  ofiisiioe,  let  us  do  away  with  that  apple 


of  discord  altogether  by  examining  oiher  tsd- 
lodions,  if  we  can  get  them:  only  let  it  k 
understood  that  all  formuhe  sent  in  must  pas 
the  ordeal  of  a  Board  of  C^iemistB  appointed  by 
the  Society,  to  eeeure  the  working  memben  of 
Ihe  Oommittee  against  impossible  and  nsdess 
preparations.  Perhaps  Messrs.  Heisch,  Mae^ 
lyne,  and  SpiHer  wiU  now  allow  themsehrest) 
be  nominated  (mce  more,  and  will  impart  to  to 
their  peculiar  views  on  this  question.  I,  for 
one,  am  prepared  with  a  second  formula,  the 
pyroxyline  of  which  is  of  a  softer  quality  tiiai 
the  last,  and  suitable  for  working  in  a  veiy 
strong  light.  I  think  it  likely  also,  although 
I  have  no  authority  for  saying  so,  that  Mr. 
Thurston  Thompson  might  be  induced  to  come 
forward  with  a  bromo-iodized  collodion;  90 
that  we  have  still  materials  to  weak  upon. 

Those  who  have  attended  our  meetings  of 
late  must  have  observed  a  little  falliog-off 
in  the  interest  of  the  mmnb^^.  This,  per- 
haps, is  natural  under  the  circumstanoes; 
but  it  is  not  justifiable;  for  where  can  an 
art  be  found  that  will  compare  with  Piio^ 
graphy  ?  Mr.  Faraday,  in  his  lecture  on 
'<  lighthouses,"  on  Friday  last,  pointed  his 
finger  at  a  lens  of  colossal  dimensions,  and 
said,  '^See,  there  is  a  glori&tis  lens!"  The 
expression  atrudc  me  as  being  appropiiate, 
especially  ao  when  the  biilliant  electric  li|^ 
appeared  behind  the  lens.  Much  more,  then, 
may  we,  who  work  with  the  sun  itself,  tenn 
the  art  which  we  practise  a  glorious  art,  and 
feel  justly  proud  of  its  capabilities.  Let  ti» 
Photographic  Society  rouae  itself,  and  exhilHt 
once  more  that  <enthusia8m  and  devotLim  whidk 
established  it  in  the  first  instance  in  its  present 
position  amongst  scientific  bodies.  Our  meet- 
ings will  then  be  well  attended,  and  ^tm 
wiU  be  no  laek  of  intaxesting  and  inslanctive 
papers.  F.  Babdwice. 

Zing's  Coll^ie,  March  12, 1860. 

Panoramic  Photography. 
By  Thomas  Suttoit,  Esq.,  B.A. 
TsE  subject  which  I  am  about  to  introdnoe  to 
your  notice  is  one  of  considerable  novel^f 
and,  I  think  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  imfcttr 
ance.  My  paper  relates  to  the  ooDStmctwa 
and  use  of  a  new  lens  and  appaiatus^^^  ^ 
have  lately  invented,  by  means  of  whifih  ^bsh 
tographic  views  may  be  taken  at  onevpecatufflf 
and  with  the  same  rapidity  ^  at  peeMnj* 
which  include  a  wide  horinanta]  extent  of  fieH 
without  involving  any  loss  of  light  or  good 
definition  at  the  edges  of  the  picture.  For 
want  of  a  better  term,  I  have  calW  this 
new  lens  a  ^  Baaoramic  Leas/  beeanse  it  ^ 
oapalde  of  indudiag  diHtmcify  m  «Be  pMa* 
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all  thai  s  penea  eita  see  without  tanung  hk 
head.  I  have  sent  for  your  inspectioii  a  pesi- 
tire  piiafty  and  also  a  nflgatzve  oftha  same  rab- 
ieet.  tidun  ynih.  this  asDaratua;  mv^  finm  these 
speciaaaBs  yea  will  peteeive  that  the  lens  fulfils 
the  oenditions  which  I  have  deecnbed. 

The  suhjeet  of  Paooiamie  Fhotogpnphy  is 
one  which  involyee  both  ths<»etieal  and  pzac- 
tical  oensideratkms.  I  think  it  woidd  be  inju- 
didoua  for  me,  en  an  oeeasicHi  like  the  pres^it, 
to  enter  hu^ly  into  the  theory  of  the  lens ; 
I  ha^a  therefore  deposited  with  your  Secxetaiy 
a  poqMr  eentaining  that  theevy  Mly  diseussed, 
and  stating  in  algebraical  63nnbols  the  formula 
for  aehromatiziDg  the  lens.  That  paper  is  at 
the  service  of  your  Society ;  and  if  your  Coun- 
cil thmk  fit  to  publish  it,  it  would  occupy, 
peihapa  not  unprofitably,  about  a  page  of  your 
fflMeUent  JoncaaL  Having  therefore  put  you 
in  complete  possession  of  the  theory  ef  tiie  lens, 
tohe  stadied  in  private,  I  will  new  only  briefly 
deserihe  it,  and  then  pass  on  to  an  account 
of  the  practical  details  ai  taking  panoramic 
pietores, — observing  brevity  in  my  remarks; 
ilor  I  dare  say  you  will  have  other  interesting 
matters  to  occupy  your  attention  when  I  have 
cimeluded. 

The  Panoramic  Lens  in  its  simples  tfonn  is 
shown  in  the  instrument  which  I  have  sent  for 
year  inspection.  It  consists  of  two  omcave 
lenses  of  gkss,  forming  portions  of  a  spherical 
shelly  and  having  the  spherical  cavity  between 
them  filled  with  water.  In  this  arrangement 
you  may  imagine  a  glass  sphere  achromatized 
by  having  a  spherical  portion  cut  out  of  its 
centre,  ami  the  cavity  filled  with  water.  You 
will  remember  that,  in  achromatizing  any 
Qoarez  lens  by  means  e£  two  media,  the 
meduun  which  has  the  highest  refractive  and 
diBpecave  power  is  made  into  a  concave  lens, 
while  the  medium  which  has  the  l^mfcst  re- 
fractive and  dispersive  power  is  made  into  a 
convex  lens.  I  have  observed  this  principle  in 
the  present  case.  The  glass,  having  a  higher 
refraetive  and  dispersiye  power  than  water,  is 
made  into  two  concave  lenses ;  while  the  water 
forma  a  convex  lens.  By  giving  to  the  inner 
Gsorve  of  the  glass  lenses  a  suitable  radius,  any 
two  Hnea  of  the  spectrum  which  you  wish  to 
unite  can  be  united,  and  the  c<»Bpound  achro- 
matised  for  j^otography ;  while  this  correction 
at  the  same  time  greatly  reduces  spherical 
abenatiott. 

Thee^^ualizing  stop  which  yoa  will  see  in  the 
centie  of  the  lens  is  sim];de,  and  answers  well 
in  praetiee.  Other  more  comphcated  eontri- 
vanees  night  be  enjoyed ;  but^  although  the- 
ory migfat  be  more  correctly  satisfied,  practical 
ol^ectMDB  to  thdr  use  would  be  introduced. 

I  would  observe  that  a  g^asa  sphere  may  be 


aehromartdaed  symmetacally  l^  inaertiBg  aom- 
tral  sphere  of  drawn  glass  within  a  ^herieal 
shell  of  flint  glasa ;  but  the  floeus  of  tins  eom- 
pound  would  be  so  extremely  short,  aa  to  render 
it  practically  useLess ;  besides  which^  it  would 
be  impossible  to  introdnca  an  equalizing  step 
into  the  centre  of  it. 

The  lene  can  be  easily  unscrewed,  and  the 
inside  of  the  glasses  wiped.  It  holds  about 
half  a  pint  of  water.  Thedianieter  is4inehe8; 
focus  6^  inches  ;  and  it  includes  an  angle 
of  120°  horizontally^  and  45"^  vertically.  The 
axis  of  every  pencil  passes  through  the  centre 
without  suffering  deviation,  and  is  incident  at 
right  angles  upon  all  the  surfaces.  Thexe  ia 
no  such  thing  in  this  lens  as  an  oblique  peneil ; 
and  the  picture  is  entirely  free  from  distortion, 
and  rigosously  satisfies  ^e  conditions  imposed 
by  the  laws  of  FaniNramie  Perspective. 

There  is  no  practical  objection  to  the  use  e£ 
a  fluid  lens.  The  object-glasses  of  tslesoopes 
have  been  made  with  fluid  lenses ;  and  tiiey 
perform  remarkably  welL  Changes  of  tem-- 
perature  produce  no  aj^reeiaile  differenee  in 
the  focus  of  fiuid  Ibises.  I  have  tak^L  a 
picture  with  the  lens  when  filled  with  warm 
water,  and  the  focus  was  not  altered,  neither 
was  the  definition  affected  in  any  appreciable 
way.  In  all  climates  and  at  all  seasons,  the 
local  length  of  the  Panoramic  Lens  remains, 
therefore,  the  same  for  all  practical  purposes. 
I  imagine  that  the  changes  produced  by  altern- 
ation of  temperature  in  the  glass,  which  is 
very  thick,  counterbalance  to  a  great  extent 
those  which  are  produced  in  Ihe  water.  The 
advantage  of  a  fluid  lena  is,  that  it  does  away 
with  internal  reflexians. 

On  comparing  the  quickness  of  the  lens,  when 
used  with  a  |-inch  stop,  with  a  single  view  lens 
by  Boss  of  rather  shorter  foeus  and  the  same-- 
sized  stop,  I  found  the  latter  much  the  slower 
of  the  two.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  a  ^-^ 
inch  stop  in  the  centre  of  the  Panoramic  Lens 
admits  a  pencil  of  nearly  double  the  size  upon 
the  front  leas. 

The  water  should  be  changed  every  day  the 
lens  is  used.  It  might  be  of  advantage  to  use 
water  which  has  been  boiled  to  expel  air,  and 
filtered;  but  I  have  always  used  rain-  or  pump- 
water,  without  perceiving  any  iU  effects. 

An  important  merit  of  the  Panoramic  Lens 
is  that  it  works  dean.  The  pictures,  as  you 
perceive,  are  entirely  free  from  fog,  flare,  and 
ineompr^ensible  dark  spots.  The  negatives 
exhibited  have  been  flilly  exposed^  and  include 
a  great  deal  of  sky;,  and  yet  there  is  not  the 
slii^test  iadicatiQn  of  stray  light.  I  am  %i]ita 
certain  that  ^flaie"  is  prodaced  by  intomel 
refiexicmft;  and  the  water  completely  obviates 
thia  ^AUTO^  oC  miftBhiffc 
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Enough  has  now  been  said  about  the  lens. 
Let  us  pass  on  to  the  apparatus. 

The  camera  exhibited  is  a  somewhat  heavy 
and  complicated  affair,  because  it  is  intended 
to  answer  a  particular  purpose.  It  is  made 
either  for  paper  or  collodion,  and  is  fitted 
with  cylinders  round  which  the  paper  can  be 
wound,  in  a  way  which  explains  itself.  But  a 
Panoramic  camera  for  collodion  work  alone  is 
the  lightest  and  simplest  of  aU  conceivable 
cameras. 

No  focusing  is  required.  The  focal  length 
of  the  lens  is  first  ascertained  to  the  greatest 
accuracy;  then  this  dimension  is  taken  as 
the  radius  of  the  curved  glasses,  and  after- 
wards the  dark  slide  and  camera  are  made  to 
suit  them.  The  only  use  of  the  ground  glass 
is  to  enable  you  to  see  what  objects  you  include 
in  the  picture ;  and  in  order  to  see  them  con- 
venientily,  the  back  of  the  simple  camera  should 
be  curved. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  manipulation  of 
curved  glasses.  I  am  delighted  to  find  that  I 
can  coat  a  curved  glass  with  collodion,  and 
develope  the  picture  just  as  easily  and  with  as 
Httie  waste  of  material  as  a  flat  plate.  Tour 
Secretary  will  no  doubt  kindly  show  you  how 
I  coat  a  plate.  I  begin  at  one  end  and  bring 
the  collodion  gradually  along  in  an  advancing 
pool  (which  I  replenish  fix)m  time  to  time  firom 
the  bottle)  to  the  other  end,  ahd  then  tilt  the 
suiplus  into  the  bottle.  This  I  can  do  nearly 
every  time  without  spilling  a  drop. 

Now  let  us  conclude  with  an  inspection  of 
the  specimens.  The  negatives  are  fuUy  exposed, 
and  all  the  details  are  brought  out.  I  do  not 
think  I  have  ever  seen  in  any  negative  such 
fine  definition  as  in  these.  There  is  surely 
something  remarkable  about  it.  The  prints, 
however,  scarcely  do  justice  to  them  for  want 
of  albumen ;  but  they  show  the  prettiness  of 
the  subject,  and  prove  that  good  contact  can 
be  obtained.  These  mounted  prints  are  12  x 
5  inches,  and  the  radius  of  tiie  curved  glass 
is  6||  inches ;  so  that  it  is  easily  proved  that 
the  included  angle  is  105^  horizontally,  and 
45°  14'  vertically. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Panoramic 
lens  is  only  suitable  for  extensive  views;  on 
the  contrary,  it  can  be  used  for  all  kinds  of 
subjects ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  many  sub- 
jects which  would  not  make  a  picture  with  the 
ordinary  lens,  make  very  pretty  pictures  with 
the  Panoramic  lens.  The  print  which  I  exhibit 
is  an  instance  of  this.  Cut  out  from  it  any- 
where you  choose  a  third  part,  and  you  get  no 
picture,  but  taken  as  a  whole  the  composition 
is  very  pretty.  I  find  now  that  I  cannot  walk 
many  yards  in  any  direction  round  my  house 
without  getting  pretty  pictures,  whereas  before, 


with  the  old  lenses,  I  could  find  nothing  Int 
bits  of  detail. 

The  camera  which  I  have  s^it  for  exhibitioiL 
is  the  first  that  has  been  made  of  the  laigest 
size,  and  the  first  with  which  I  have  gone  out 
in  earnest  to  take  pictures.  I  had  only  five 
glasses  sent  with  it,  or  I  should  have  sent  pa 
a  greater  number  of  specimens ;  and  now  ^e 
apparatus  is  on  its  way  to  New  York,  so  1  am 
left  for  a  few  weeks  altogether  without  one. 
There  are  always  Httie  troubles  and  dekys  in 
bringing  out  a  new  thing ;  but  a  couple  of  good 
negatives  prove  what  can  be  done  as  well  as 
a  hundred. 

I  would  observe  that  in  taking  views  includ- 
ing a  wide  angle,  it  would  be  incorrect  in  tbeoiy 
to  work  upon  a  flat  plate.  An  arc  of  a  cylinder 
is  the  right  form  of  picture.  But  in  flattening 
out  a  cylindrical  picture  a  species  of  distortion 
is  introduced,  and  although  the  vertical  lines 
of  architecture  remain  straight  and  vertical, 
yet  the  horizontal  lines  are  rendered  by  corves 
concave  to  the  horizontal  line  of  the  picture. 
But  this  defect,  if  it  can  be  called  such,  can  be 
obviated  by  raising  each  end  of  the  cardboard 
upon  which  the  print  is  mounted,  so  as  tofonn 
a  circular  arc,  and  viewing  the  picture  with 
the  eye  in  the  centre  of  that  arc  and  at  a 
proper  distance  from  it.  I  do  not  antidpate, 
however,  that  the  distortion  to  which  I  allude, 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  anticipating  an  objec- 
tion, would  be  disagreeably  obvious  in  practice; 
neither  am  I  at  sll  sure  that  it  can  properly 
be  called  distortion. 

It  is  important  that  I  should  state  that  tbeie 
is  no  necessity  for  the  two  halves  of  the  lens 
to  be  alike,  or  made  of  the  same  kind  of  glass. 
It  is  enough  that  all  the  four  surfiu^  of  the 
lenses  are  parts  of  spheres  which  have  a 
common  centre.  By  making  the  front  lens  of 
crown  and  the  back  lens  of  flmt  glass,  according 
to  ccHuputed  radii,  three  lines  of  the  spectrum 
may  be  tinited  instead  of  two. 

In  a  Panoramic  lens  patented  last  year  in 
France  by  M.  Porro,  all  the  lenses  are  made 
of  glass,  and  there  are  oblique  incidences 
introduced,  and  no  means  employed  for  equal- 
izing the  illumination.  The  principle  of  this 
lens  is  so  obviously  wrong,  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary seriously  to  discuss  it. 

I  must  now  conclude,  as  I  have  alreedj 
occupied  more  time  than  I  ought.  On  looking 
my  paper  over,  I  perceive  that  I  have  qwken 
with  a  good  deal  of  enthusiasm  of  my  new  lens. 
You  must  forgive  it.  I  have  spent  many 
anxious  hours  and  gone  through  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  in  perfecting  the  lens  so  far.  If  I 
speak  too  wannly  of  its  merits,  or  estimate  its 
practical  importance  too  highly,  believe  me, 
this  is  not  done  in  an  egotistic  spirit    It^ 
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not  because  I  have  invented  the  lens  that  I 
feel  so  greatly  interested  in  it.  If  any  one  else 
had  invented  it  before  me,  and  I  had  merely 
worked  with  it  and  produced  good  pictures,  I 
should  be  equally  warm  in  my  advocacy  of  it. 
It  is  well  known  that  I  am  no  niggard  in  my 
attempts  to  bring  forward  new  and  useftd 
inventions,  from  whatever  quarter  they  may 
originate.  If  ^  then  the  Panoramic  lens  should 
prove  a  useftd  invention,  as  I  trust  it  will, 
and  enable  photographers  to  achieve  higher 
triumphs  than  they  have  yet  achieved,  I  shall 
interest  myself  in  bringing  it  forward  more  on 
account  of  its  intrinsic  utility  and  the  ad- 
vantage it  may  prove  to  others,  than  for  the 
sake  of  any  glory  or  profit  that  it  may  bring 
to  myself. 

I  need  hardly  say,  that  if  my  paper  should 
elicit  any  remarks  or  provoke  a  discussion,  I 
shall  be  grateM  for  any  information  or  useful 
bints  wMch  can  be  gathered  from  such  a  dis- 
cussion. 

I  beg  to  assure  you  that  I  feel  a  sincere 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  your  Society  and 
of  its  excellent  Journal,  from  which  we  have 
aU  gathered  so  much  valuable  information  in 
the  different  branches  of  photography.  May 
the  Photographic  Society  long  continue  to 
maintain  a  leading  and  dignified  position,  and 
pursue  its  career  of  usefulness  unimpeded ! 


Theory  of  ihe  Panoramic  Lens. 
By. Thomas  Sutton,  Esq.,  B.A. 

There  are  three  different  forms  of  Panoramic 
Lens. 

The  first  is  a  glass  sphere  achromatized 
symmetrically  by  means  of  an  internal  sphere 
composed  of  a  medium  of  lower  refractive  and 
dispersive  power  than  the  external  spherical 
shell. 

The  second  is  a  lens  similar  to  the  former  in 
principle,  but  differing  in  this  respect,  viz., 
that  it  consists  of  two  half-lenses  of  the  first 
form,  the  two  outer  shells  not  being  necessarily 
of  the  same  material  or  radii. 

The  third  is  an  arrangement  which  includes 
also  the  camera.  It  consists  of  a  hemispherical 
shell  of  glass  attached  to  the  front  of  the  ca- 
mera, and  the  space  between  it  and  the  sensitive 
plate  or  paper  filled  with  fluid.  The  convex 
side  of  the  lens  is  turned  towards  the  objects 
to  be  copied. 

In  every  case  the  lens  is  fitted  with  an 
equalizing  central  diaphragm,  bymeans  of  which 
the  pencUs  are  reduced  to  a  suitable  diameter, 
and  the  light  equally  distributed  over  the 
picture. 

The  theory  of  the  first  and  third  forms  of 


Panoramic  lens  is  simple,  because  it  merely 
involves  the  achromatizing  of  the  compound  by 
imiting  two  lines  of  the  spectrum  in  the  focus ; 
but  the  theory  of  the  second  fonn  of  lens  is 
more  complex,  because  it  involves  the  uniting 
of  three  lines  of  the  spectrum,  and  also  the 
reduction  of  spherical  aberration  to  a  minimum 
when  a  large  diaphragm  is  used. 

Por  all  present  practical  purposes  of  photo- 
graphy the  first  form  of  Panoramic  lens  is  suf- 
ficient. The  second  form  may  at  some  future 
time  be  required  for  a  scientific  purpose ;  and 
the  third  form  may  be  found  usefdl  in  practical 
photography  imder  circumstances  whidi  render 
the  present  processes  inconvenient. 

In  this  paper  it  will  be  sufficient  to  investi- 
gate the  formida  by  which  a  sphere  may  be 
achromatized  synmietrically.  This  investiga- 
tion is,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  quite  new ;  no 
lens  of  that  form  having  been  constructed,  or 
described  in  any  optical  work,  prior  to  my  in- 
vention of  it. 

The  object  is  to  find  the  radius  of  the  inner 
sphere  so  that  two  given  lines  of  the  spectrum 
may  be  united  in  the  principal  focus  of  the 
lens. 

Let  us  agree  to  call  X,  Y  the  Hues  which 
are  to  be  united,  so  as  to  render  the  lens  pho- 
tographically achromatic.  Let  unity  be  the 
outer  radius  of  the  spherical  shell,  r  the  radius 
of  the  inner  sphere;  then  r  is  the  imknown 
quantity. 

Let  m  =  refractive  index  of  line  X  from  air 
into  glass. 
m'=refractive  index  of  line  X  from  air 

into  water. 
n  ssrefractive  index  of  line  Y  from  air 

into  glass. 
n'  ssrefractive  index  of  line  Y  from  air 

into  water. 
F  ssprincipal  focal  length  of  lens  for 
lines  X  and  Y,  when  united. 

Let  us  first  calculate  F  for  an  axial  pencil  of 
homogeneous  light  corresponding  to  the  line  X. 

To  do  this,  let  v^  t;,,  v,  be  the  geometrical 
focal  lengths  of  the  pencil,  measured  from  the 
centre  of  the  sphere,  after  refraction  at  the  1st, 
2nd,  and  Srd  surfaces  respectively. 

Ilien,  at  the  1st  surface  we  get 

-=-(*^-l) (1) 

At  the  2nd  surface, 

t»'      1      m  — jn  ^Q>. 

rnVj     V, ""     mr 

At  the  3rd  surface, 

m\      v, ""    m'r 
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At  the  4th  soifice, 
J. 1 


nw^     Jf        tii 


(4) 


Efimmatmg  v^  between  equatfons  (2)  and 
(3)  gives 

——^2 (5) 

And  eh'mJTiirtmg  m^  and  m,  between  equations 
(1)  (4)  «nd  (5)  gives 

F  I  mmV         m     J 

Fxoeeeding  in  the  same  way  with  the  axial 
pencil  coirespcndii^  to  the  line  Y,  we  get 


1      2{5:=?+!li:i). 

F  I   nnr         n     J 

Equating  these  two  values  of  F  gives 
to' — m  ,711 — l^w' — n.n — 1 


Positives  immened  in  the  sdntion  did  not 
become  fixed,  but  only  a  double  deoompositioB 
took  place  in  the  interior  of  the  proof^  by  which 
the  chloride  of  silver  became  converted  into  the 
hyposulphite  of  silver,  which  latter  salt  sooa 
again  decomposed  with  formation  of  the  buI- 
phuret  of  the  same  metal. 

The  same  solution  of  hyposulphite,  on  being 
again  warmed  to  60°  or  70°  Fedir.,  fixed  pie- 
tuzes  perfectly.  The  proofs  above  mentiuied 
were  coloured  by  my  process  with  the  phos- 
phate of  gold,  as  before  described  in  jooi 
pages. 

The  knowledge  of  tins  diminution  in  the 
solvent  qualities  of  hypo,  produced  by  cdd, 
will  be,  I  think,  of  much  practical  utili^,  and 
may  explain  some  anomalous  feulures  hitherto 
unaccounted  for. 

F.  MULWELL  LtTS. 
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which  is  a  simple  equation  for  determining  r 
so  that  the  lines  X  and  Y  may  be  united,  and 
the  lens  thereby  achromatized. 

In  order  to  render  the  focus  of  the  achro- 
matized lens  as  long  as  possible,  the  otUer  sheU 
should  be  made  of  the  highest  possible  disper- 
sive and  refractive  material,  and  the  inner 
sphere  of  the  lowest  possible  dispersive  and 
refiractive  material.  Flint  glass  and  water  are 
very  convenient  substances  to  employ,  and 
when  used,  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  is 
nearly  four  times  its  radius;  and  the  inner 
sphere  is  about  one-half  the  diameter  of  the 
onter  one. 

Jeeaey,  Febr.  II,  186a 


HyposulphiU  of  Soda  affected  by  Cold. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  JoumaL 

Maiaon  Bamonet,  Bagndres  de  Bigorre, 
Feb.  2l8t,  1860^. 

Sm, — ^I  have  met  with  an  occurrence  which 
has  caused  me  some  trouble  and  the  loss  of  a 
large  nxmiber  of  prints  during  the  last  few 
days,  which  may  be  interesting  to  some  of 
your  readers ;  and  I  should  be  happy  at  hear- 
ing the  result  of  my  observations  confirmed 
by  some  other  practitioner. 

During  the  last  few  days  we  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  most  unusual  change  of  tempera- 
ture^ fine  mild  weaker  having  given  place  to 
snow  and  intense  coldy  such  as  has  never  been 
known  since  the  winter  of  1839.  This  cold 
appears  to  have  affected  my  solution  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda^  which  suddenly  lost  its  sol- 
vent qualities. 


The  iSjpo*  in  the  Centre  of  the  FlaU, 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal 

SiBy — ^In  the  I^umber  of  your  Journal  for 
December  there  appeared  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Sutton,  in  reply  to  a  correspondent  in  the 
previous  Number,  in  which  Mr.  Sutton  treats 
of  the  appearance  of  a  dark  spot  in  the  centre 
of  the  plate,  when  using,  for  landscapes,  a 
portrait  combination  with  a  stop  between  the 
lenses.  I  cannot  biCt  express  siurprise  that  a 
doubt  should  long  remain  in  the  mind  of  any 
scientific  photographer  as  to  the  true  nature 
and  cause  of  this  appearance. 

Several  years  ago,  after  suffering  rnnch 
annoyance  from  the  intrusion  of  this  spot  into 
the  centre  of  my  pictures,  I  set  myself  to  in- 
vestigate the  cause  of  it.  On  very  carefat 
infection,  I  found  that  a  similar  spot  appeared 
on  the  ground  glass  on  focusing,  and  on 
fiirther  examination  I  found  it  to  be  an  imsge 
of  the  aperture  in  the  diaphragm ;  and  I  proTed 
it  to  be  so  by  cutting  the  hole  in  the  diaphragm 
(^various  shapes,  which  were  accurately  repro- 
duced on  the  ground  glass  and  photographic 
plate.  I  finind,  moreover,  that  the  focal  length 
of  this  image  was  shortened  or  increased 
according  as  the  stop  was  placed  f^urthei  firom 
or  brought  noarer  to  the  back  kna ;  so  that, 
according  as  the  stop  was  piaoed,  its  image 
f^ppeared  either  as  a  sharp,  well-defined  spot, 
or  as  a  misty  patch  upon  tihe  plate.  The  cafl«e 
soon  became  obvious.  When  light  falls  upon 
a  transparent  substance,  aoch  as  glass,  a  small 
portion  is  reflected,  while  the  gzeater  part  is 
transmitted ;  consequently  in  a  photographK 
lens,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  light  which 
fills  upon  it  goes  to  form  an  image  by  lefiae* 
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tioa,  a  Aoall  portion  k  i«Aeetad  by  the  back 
earSun^  again  reflected  b^r  the  fitmt  Bui^EMie, 
and  Imrms  a  focal  image  by  reflexion,  at  about 
one-tenth  of  Hie  distance  behind  the  lens  of 
the  image  formed  by  re&action.  In  oombina- 
tiaoB  «f  two  or  moire  lenses,  the  nnmber  of 
images  thus  formed  by  reflexion  is  immense, 
as  may  be  seen  by  pointing  a  partrait  lens  and 
camera  to  a  osndle  at  nig^t,  When  an  immense 
wsar&fer  of  secondaiy  images  may  be  seen  in 
the  line  of  the  optical  axis — some  in  front  of 
the  leoB,  some  between  the  lensea,  and  some 
befaifid  the  back  lens. 

The  spot  complained  of  by  Iffr.  Sutton  is 
formed  by  an  image  of  the  stop,  baying  the 
objects  in  front  of  the  lens  (immensely  out  of 
focus)  showing  through  it. 

The  relative  rutensity  of  the  light  of  this 
spot  is  always  the  same,  its  gize  only  diffenng 
with  the  fiize  af  the  stop  nsed.  Oonseqaestly, 
when  a  large  aperture  is  used,  the  picture  is 
taken  so  quickly  that  the  spot  has  not  time  to 
impress  itself;  but  it  becomes  more  and  more 
visible  upon  the  photographic  plate  as  the  size 
of  the  stop  is  diminished,  because  then  the  time 
of  exposure  required  to  produce  a  picture  is 
increased. 

The  reason  why  this  spot  is  seldom  seen  on 
plates  taken  with  a  landscape  lens  is,  that  in 
that  case  the  focal  point  of  the  spot  is  about 
halfway  between  the  kns  and  plate,  mi  reach- 
ing which  it  is  too  dispersed  to  be  perceptible, 
or,  when  a  very  sinaU  stop  is  used,  manifeste 
itself  only  as  what  is  called  di&sed  light  in 
theoentns. 

OirWAKD. 

Upon,  the  Use  of  Stops, 

To  ihe  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal. 

fiuitiiigs,  March  6(9i,  1860. 

l&nt, — ^Hy  remariES  upon  this  subject,  pub- 
Hshed  in  your  January  Number,  have  appa- 
rently been  nusunderstood ;  and  as  I  believe 
it  very  desirable  £illy  to  discuss  this  qnestion, 
more  especially  with  regard  to  future  improve- 
meots  jfli  photogpraphic  lenses,  I  wish  to  trou- 
ble y«i  with  ftirther  observatianB.  My  last 
letter  referred  almost  entirely  to  landscape 
lenses ;  for  they  are  the  most  concerned  in  this 
question,  and,  almost  every  variety  requiring  a 
small  stop  to  produce  a  well-deflned  uid 
tderablj  accurate  image,  it  is  certainly  im- 
portant that  the  stops  ^ould  be  placed  at  the 
^t  ^Hftanoe  from  ^  lens. 

Now,  I  do  not  assert  that  our  best  makers 
do  no<|)lace  a  stop  or  ihe  stop  correctly;  but 
iflMf -wal&lly  at  staidly  place  oR  the  atqps  in 
the  samepotttifa;  and,  as  it  frequently  ha^pesu 


in  poaotioB  that  a  change  of  stops  as  adfriaahley 
owing  to  a  defidbancy  of  light  or  the  necessity 
for  very  rapid  action  in  taking  some  pietores, 
it  is  flssentaal  that  aU  the  stops  diould  be  pro- 
perly fiaoed  to  produce  an  image  of  equal 
ilhiminatiotL  and  comparative  sharpness  over 
all  the  field,  and  this  is  impossible  with  all  the 
stops  in  one  position. 

A  great  coBsideicatian  in  testing  a  lens  is 
the  size  of  the  stop,  and  few  are  aware  of  the 
vast  influence  ^lis  has  upon  the  time  of 
exposure  required  in  taking  a  photograph ;  yet 
it  can  easily  be  caknlated  by  simply  comparing 
the  squares  of  the  diameters  of  the  varuras 
stops  to  be  nsed,  and  the  time  will  beinxavenie 
proportion.  Thus  it  will  be  found  that  an 
inch  stop  is  sccteen  times  larger  than  a  quarter 
inch  stop,  and  consequently  sixteen  times 
quicker.  The  immense  advantage  of  large 
stops  cannot  therefore  be  overrated ;  but  unfor- 
tunately the  lenses  now  manufactured  to  givse 
correct  and  fine  definition  with  large  stops, 
are  generally  very  deficient  in  ^^  depth  offoeus;** 
and  rapidity  of  action  without  that  is  a 
delusion. 

All  stops  are  lit^ally  very  material  hinder«- 
ances  to  perfectibn  in  photographic  action ;  bat 
as  they  are  at  present  very  **  necessary  eviLs/' 
it  is  requisite  to  apply  them  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Of  course,  the  longer  the  focus  of  the 
lens,  the  larger  the  stop  may  be  ;  and  I  know 
of  nothing  more  thoroughly  illustrative  than  the 
comparison  of  solid  lead  pencils  of  different  dia- 
meters ;  forthe  thicker  pencil  must  be  sharpened 
to  a  longer  point  (or  focus)  to  produce  as  toe 
a  stroke  as  the  smaller  one.  These  '^  pencils  of 
lead "  likewise  wiQ  fully  indicate  the  pencils 
of  light  passing  through  stops  of  proportionate 
sizes,  and  explain  the  argument  relating  to 
their  positions, — ^the  refraction  of  light  by  the 
lens  not  affecting  the  conditions,  because  the 
stops  have  no  material  influence  upon  such 
refraction. 

J.  R.  *S. 


Spontaneaw  €hmhuitimi  of  Qwir-CfMon* 


[From  the  AxnerioBn  Journal 

Deab  Sib, — ^The  following  are  plain  state- 
ments of  fact  in  relation  to  the  spontanfiouB 
oombnation  of  gnn-cc^ton. 

While  at  wwk  in  my  room,  a  aymiane— a 
combustion  of  more  than  two  ounces  of  g^oBi- 
cotton  took  place  in  my  trunk,  with  a  louA 
report,  filliiig  the  oaatents  of  the  tmnk  with 
£ro  and  Bmoke»  which  w^uld  have  beende- 
stnicti'vey  hftd  no  sue  been  present. 

I  porehased  the  ootta  some  three  mmaAB 
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previoTU,  and  made  good  collodion  from  it,  but 
laid  it  by  to  use  another  sample. 

Aboat  two  weeks  before  the  ezplosiony  1 
accidentally  observed  the  bottle  to  contain  a 
yellow  yaponr;  and  on  removing  the  cork 
(which  was  much  softened),  strong  acid  fames 
escaped. 

I  put  in  a  few  drops  of  alcohol,  which  ab- 
sorbed the  vapours ;  I  then  sealed  it,  put  it 
into  the  trunk  again ;  but  on  looking  at  it 
again  a  day  or  two  before  it  took  fire,  the 
yellow  vapour  had  again  collected ;  but  aa  I 
had  not  heard  of  spontaneous  combustion  hav- 
ing ever  taken  place,  I  put  it  back,  and  the 
next  thought  of  it  was  caused  by  the  report, 
as  above  stated. 

What  caused  the  cotton  to  ignite  ?  Is  this 
an  isolated  caae  ?  I  have  had  other  samples 
develope  reddish-yellow  vapours ;  and  as  it  is 
good  for  nothing  in  that  state,  I  have  thus  far 
destroyed  it  before  it  destroyed  me. 

G.  W.  ROBBDTS. 
MisoBsippi  River,  Oct.  29,  1859, 
[We  remember  some  years  since  purchasing 
a  bottle  of  gun-cotton,  prepared  in  Paris,  which, 
as  soon  as  the  cork  was  removed,  immediately 
emitted  fumes  of  nitrous  add,  and  probably 
would  have  ignited,  if  it  had  not  been  plunged 
into  water. — En.] 


A  full  report  of  Dr.  Roscoe's  Lecture  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  "  On  the  Measurement  of  the 
Chemical  Action  of  light,"  will  appear  in  our 
next. 


Aecheb  Fnn). 

Contributions  continued. 

J.  Middleton,  Esq £2 

Per  Thos.  Sutton,  Esq.,  Jersey . .     3 
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Blackbbath  Fhotographio  Socistt. 
Pa^  159,  for  Camera  ludda  read  Camera  obacura. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

GsRTLEiiEN  desirous  of  admiassion  into  the 
Photographic  Society,  are  requested  to  communi- 
cate with  the  Secretary,  1  New  Coventry  Street, 
Piccadilly,  W. 

An  AmaUur  (Bewdley).—!.  The  precipitate  maj^  be 
ledooed  by  heat»  and  afterwards  maBolved  in  nitro- 
muriatic  add,  bat  you  will  ecaroely  find  it  worth  your 
while  to  do  00.  2.  Use  a  landscape  lens,  and  let  the 
exnosore  be  very  long — say  at  least  Tor  half  an  hour.  If 
a  aoaUe  comlnnation  lens  is  used,  then  apply  a  dia- 
phragm after  tddng  the  focus.  Your  third  question  is 
answered  in  the  firM  page  of  the  present  Number. 

An  Amateur  and  Subacriber, — ^Yamish-makers  sell 
a  vaniish  under  Uie  name  of  **  White  Hard  Spirit  Var- 
nish,"  which  answers  the  purpose  very  weU.   We  have 


often  recommended  the  vamish  of  Soehn^  made  in 
Paris,  and  generally  to  be  met  with  at  dealers^  in  pho- 
tographic chemicals.  The  amber  and  chloroform  vw- 
niiui  IS  also  most  excellent,  but  more  expensiTe  for 
out-door  work,  where  heat  cannot  well  be  applied :  to 
harden  a  freshly  Tarnished  picture,  there  is  none  so 
eood  as  the  amber  and  chloroform,  which  dries  imn^ 
diately. 

J.  8.  (Edinlmrffh)  and  H.  B.  (BrocJUc^Y— There  ii 
a  very  useful  elementary  work  on  the  collodion  pro- 
cess by  Mr.  Hennah,  of  Brighton.  Messrs.  Bland,  Mem. 
Murray  and  Heath,  and  other  respectable  dnlen  in 
phot^raphic  materials,  have  issued  litde  guides  to  tfae 
use  oT  the  various  preparations  which  they  supply.  ?or 
the  more  adyanced  student,  Mr.  Hardwich's  Msnoal 
will  supply  the  information,  and  may  be  procared  of 

Shotoeraphic  dealers,  or  of  the  publisher,  Mr.  Churdnll, 
Tew  Burlington  Street 

A  B. — Mr.  Kilbum  has  consented  to  exhibit  and 
describe  Woodward's  Sobr  Camera  at  the  next  or  fol- 
lowing Meeting  of  the  Society,  which  descriptioii  will 
appear  in  the  *■  Journal.* 

H.  S,  {GaUowgaUy  Glaagow). — We  have  reoeiTed 
no  conmiunication  from  you  smce  the  time  you  oo^ 
responded  with  the  Editor  of  *  Notes  and  Quoies.' 

G,  H,  (Halifax), — 1.  In  colouring  an  albuminiied 
picture,  a  good  supply  of  ox-gall  (which  is  sold  at  all 
colour-shops)  is  mixea  with  transparent  water-coloun. 
2.  There  is  a  preparation  also  for  giving  them  a  fai^ 
gloss,  which  is  used  in  a  similar  manner  as  Frena 
polish  is  applied.  The  white  hard  spirit  yamish  made 
for  yamismng  maps,  Tunfaridge  ware,  Ac,  answers  tto 
purpose  exceedingly  well.  3.  The  whitening  prooeM 
was  first  used  by  Mr.  Archer,  but  neyer  came  into 

gneral  use,  from  the  pale  blue  tint,  which  is  so  un- 
yourable.  If  you  deyelope  your  picture  with  a  so- 
lution of  protonitrate  of  iron,  prepared  with  nitrate 
of  baryta  and  sulphate  of  iron,  you  will  haye  a  briglit 
silyery  surface ;  but  the  high  liehts  are  rendered  quite 
iyory-like  by  the  addition  of  facial  acetic  acid.  By 
experiment  you  will  arriye  at  the  result  you  require. 
About  40  oCrops  of  elacial  acetic  acid  to  an  ounce  of 
the  iron  solution  we  haye  found  to  be  satisfiactory. 

Weymouth.— li  has  been  determined  that  the  brain- 
like  markin|p  which  occur  in  Taupenofs  process  are 
caused  by  using  the  albumen  of  too  thick  a  oonsisteooe. 
It  seems  to  be  a  law  of  some  fluids  to  dry  in  this  form. 
If  black  yamish  is  used  for  positiyes  after  it  has  beeoioe 
old  and  thick,  a  similar  appearance  takes  place. 

Blade  Aston, — Sulphate  of  iron  should  be  kept  from 
the  atmosphere.  A  few  drops  of  alcohol  pound  into 
a  bottle  containing  it,  and  then  shaking  the  botde  so  tf 
to  moisten  all  the  crystals,  we  haye  found  to  fayour  ito 
preseryation  for  a  yery  long  period. 


The  description  of  Mr.  Alfieri*s  Portable  Deyek>ping 
Camera,  and  Mr.  Bamee*s  paper  "On  the  BCana£K- 
ture  of  Collodion,"  are  both  in  type ;  but  we  are  com- 
pelled to  delay  their  publication  until  our  next  isoei 
from  the  great  length  of  our  Beports  of  the  SocietieB. 

Communications  received,  —  J.  A.  Forrest,  Kbq.; 

Mr.  Goddard ;  .  Oxford  House,  Cirencester;  Mr. 

Sebastian  Dayis ;  J.  Middleton,  Esq. ;  Mr.  Bobinson. 

Letters  of  inquiry  to  the  Editor  can  be  answered  only 
through  the  medium  of  Answers  to  ConespondentB. 

All  Commimications  for  the  Journal  should  be  ad- 
dreaMd  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Publishers',  Messrs.  Tatloi 
and  Francib,  Bed  lion  Courts  Fleet  Stnet. 
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OuK  occupancy  oi  tke  loons  ia  Coventry  Street 
has  now  ceased,  and  the  home  and  centre  of 
the  Photographic  Society  will  be  henceforth  at 
King's  CcXiege.  The  change  of  locality  is  one 
wlrieh  we  confidently  anticipate  will  prove 
beneficial  to  our  interestB  in  every  way.  The 
first  meeting  ia  our  new  apartments  will  be 
held  on  the  Ist  of  May,  on  which  oocaaion 
the  Lord  Chief  Baron  will  take  l^e  Chair,  and 
the  diacuflsion  on  the  Report  of  the  Collodion 
Committee  will  be  resumed. 

In  1855  Colonel  Henry  James,  F.R.S.,  in- 
troduced a  method  of  reducing  the  Ordnance 
Survey  (on  which  he  had  been  employed  for 
many  years,  and  for  his  eminent  services  in 
which  he  has  recently  been  rewarded  by  Her 
Majesty  with  the  honour  of  knighthood)  to  any 
given  scale  by  means  of  photography,  from 
that  time  his  researches  have  been  continned 
with  great  success.  He  has  now  attained  a 
power  of  transferring  the  photographic  picture 
from  the  glass  negative  on  to  a  zinc  plate,  from 
which  he  can  print  as  easily  as  from  a  litho- 
gi*aphic  stone.  Of  his  success  in  this  transfer 
onr  readers  can  judge  for  themselves,  as  Sir 
fienry,  with  very  great  liberality,  has  placed  in 
oitf  hands  3000  copies  of  a  print  so  trans- 
ferred, for  dbtribution  amongst  our  subscribers. 
Inese  copies  are  given  with  the  present  Num- 
ber of  the  Journal. 

An  extended  account  of  the  methods  used  in 
the  reduction  of  plans,  &c.,  under  Sir  Henry 
James's  direction,  together  with  foil  details 
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of  the  process  of  Zincophotography,  we  must 
ask  our  readexs  and  friends  to  peruse  in  our 
next  Number,  as  any  abbreviation  of  this  paper 
would  be  unsatisfactory  to  them.  The  report 
of  the  Meeting  of  our  own  Society,  together 
with  the  conclusion  of  the  Report  of  the  Collo- 
dion Committee  (whidi  is  to  be  discussed  on 
the  Ist  of  May),  also  the  reports  of  other 
Photographic  Societies  whose  proceedings  we 
undertake  to  give  to  the  public,  occupy  an 
unusual  extent  of  our  present  Number. 

We  offer  to  Sir  Henry  James  the  best  thanks 
of  the  Society,  as  well  as  of  photographers 
generally,  for  the  important  services  which  he 
has  rendered  in  the  application  of  their  art. 
The  prints  struck  off  after  3000  copies  have 
been  taken  are  as  good  as  those  first  pulled 
from  the  press,  proving  that  the  plate  suflbvfei 
so  trivial  a  deterioration  that  it  may  bo  used  to 
the  extent  of  20,000  or  more  with  perfect 
success. 

Our  Seventh  Annual  Exhibition  of  Fhotor 
graphic  Works  has  been  closed  for  the  season,  as 
far  as  regards  the  locality  of  Pall  MalL  With 
a  few  exceptions,  the  Collection  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  on  the 
ample  and  convenient  walls  of  which  it  is  now 
being  arranged.  The  Directors  of  the  Com- 
pany have  shown  throughout  an  admirable 
courtesy  and  liberality.  They  have  given  up 
one  of  the  best  points  in  the  Palace;  they 
have  removed  our  coUcction  at  their  own 
charge ;  they  will  provide  every  exhibitor, 
without  exception,  with  a  season-ticket  for  the 
year  ;  and  they  have  expressed,  generally  and 
warmly,  a  desire  to  aid  in  developing  the  capa- 
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bilitieB  and  attractions  of  the  Photographic  Art. 
Eor  all  these  things  our  thanks  and  the  thanks 
of  onr  Mends  are  due. 

The  particular  spot  in  the  Crystal  Palace 
chosen  for  the  Exhibition  is  on  the  first  floor, 
nearly  facing  the  grand  organ,  and  extending 
along  the  gdlery  towards  the  Tropical  Depart- 
ment. 

Lieutenant  Gheyne,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  has 
made  and  published  a  series  of  fourteen  ste- 
reoscopic slides,  r^resenting  the  relics  of  the 
Franklin  Expedition.  The  descriptive  book 
is  inscribed  to  Lady  Franklin,  and  accepted 
by  her  in  a  note  which  testifies  to  the  fact 
that  Lieutenant  Cheyne  is  an  experienced 
Arctic  voyager,  as  well  as  a  capital  amateur 
photographer.  The  slides  reproduce  and  render 
visible,  in  the  exact  vividness  and  particularity 
of  life,  the  man,  the  ship,  the  means  of  disco- 
very, with  the  whole  detail  of  the  things  dis- 
covered. In  following  the  toils  of  this  noble 
enterprise — ^toils  followed  with  hushed  breath 
and  a  yearning  heart  wherever  the  English 
language  is  spoken  and  manly  courage  and 
womanly  devotion  admired — ^the  reader  in  Ca- 
nada, at  the  Cape,  at  Sydney,  at  Calcutta,  to 
whom  an  actual  glimpse  of  tiie  Franklin  relics 
is  among  impossible  dreams  and  desires,  may 
now  travel,  by  help  of  these  stereoscopes,  over 
the  scenery  of  this  perilous  expedition  with  a 
realizing  sense  of  its  grandeur  and  desolation, 
its  dramatic  incidents,  and  its  new  disco- 
veries. 

Here  he  may  see,  not  in  the  pale  reflex  of 
words,  but  in  the  very  form  and  substance, 
those  two  yet  loaded  guns  which  read  so  strange 
a  lesson  of  the  perishing  frailty  of  the  strong 
and  cimning  hand — may  trace  the  mor^ 
which  spoke  so  hopefully  and  falsely  of  the 
expedition  as  *^  All  Well " — ^may  gaze  on  the 
oiitile  and  field-glass,  the  rusty  iron,  and  torn 
fragments  of  clothes,  which  suggest  a  whole 
epic  of  heroic  su£fering  and  endurance,  just  as 
the  print  of  a  man's  foot  in  the  sand  told 
Crusoe  of  the  world  of  unexpected  peril  and 
of  hope  which  lay  about  him.  All  these  things, 
simple  in  themselves,  yet  bring  the  situation 
of  tiie  scene  to  life  in  a  vivid  manner. 

From  the  study  of  the  frozen  deep  we  are 
driven  by  another  series  of  stereoscopic  studies 
into  the  dim  beauty  and  silence  of  the  great 
Abbey.  Mr.  Prout  has  photographed,  and  Mr. 
Elliott  published,  twelve  views  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  most  of  them  well  chosen  and  ably 
brought  out.  The  south  aisle  of  the  nave  is 
a  wonderfril  instance  of  reproduction,  of  a  rich 
transparent  depth  of  glow  and  light.  This  view 
is  perfectiy  Tiumeresque  in  its  brilliancy  and 


burning  flush  of  air.  The  choir,  again,  is  a 
picture  for  David  Boberts  to  hang  upon  in 
rapture :  the  foreground  a  littie  thick  and  in- 
distinct— perhaps  unavoidably  so;  but  the 
fretted  roof,  the  pillared  galleries,  the  stained 
oriel,  are  astonishingly  beautifol  and  suggestiye 
— ^in  some  points  snatching  a  grace  beyond  the 
reach  of  art. 

Some  specimens  (for  the  stereoscope)  of  in- 
stantaneous photography,  representing  the 
fashionable  streets  of  Leamington,  by  Mr.  H. 
P.  Eobinson,  are  also  before  us,  showing  hm 
much  may  be  done  in  recording  the  pasasg 
objects  of  the  day. 

Li  our  advertising  columns  will  be  found 
Mr.  Hering's  reply  to  Mr.  Eilbum,  to  which 
we  beg  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readeis. 


The  Council  of  the  Photographic  Soeletyy  in 
proposing  to  print  in  the  Journal  abstracts  of 
papers  read  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings,  or  tit 
giving  ihe  papers  at  length,  do  not  thtrth^ 
adept  the  views  or  opinions  of  the  authon. 

No  notice  can  he  taken  of  anonymous  commm- 
cations.  Whatever  is  intended  for  insertion 
must  he  authenticated  hy  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  writer:  not  necessarily  forpvlh 
Ucation,  hut  as  a  guarantee  of  his  good  faith. 

The  same  proviso  extends  to  communieations  to 
the  Editor. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 
Obbtsasy  General  Meetihg. 
Tuesday,  Apbil  3, 1860. 

BoGEB  Fenton,  Esq.,  Vice-President, 
in  the  C^air. 
The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  re&d 
and  conflrmed. 

The  following  gentiemen  were  elected  Mem- 
bers of  the  Society : — 

Lord  Heitby  Gobdon  Lenkox. 

Wic.  H.  LnrroTT,  Esq. 

Fbebebick  Cox,  Esq. 

Mr.  Thoicas  Clabx,  Jun. 

Mr.  John  Henet  Dallheyeb. 

Eev.  E.  F.  Boyle. 
The  Sbcretaey  read  a  letter  he  had  received 
from  Dr.  Becker,  thanking  the  Society  for  Ihe 
pleasure  they  had  afforded  him  in  electing  hio 
an  Honorary  Member. 

Mr.  Malone  made  some  observations  re- 
spectii^  the  unexpected  condusion,  at  the  last 
Meeting,  of  the  discussion  upon  the  ColIodioD 
Report  and  Mr.  Hardwich's  paper. 

The  Chatrmak  suggested  that  Mr.  Mal(m<? 
could  give  notice  of  motion  to  re-open  the  dis- 
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cuBsion ;  and  later  in  the  evening  the  following  All  negatives  which  are  not  absolutely  first- 


resolution  was  moved  by  Mr.  Mayall,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Malone,  and  duly  put  and  carried : — 
"That  this  Meeting  recommend  the  Coimcil 
to  re-open  the  discussion  on  the  Report  of  the 
Collodion  Committee,  and  on  Mr.  Hardwich's 
paper  on  Collodion,  at  the  next  Meeting  in 
May,  I860." 

Messrs.  Mabion,  of  Regent  Street,  exhibited 
two  of  their  Cases  for  keeping  paper  in  a  fit 
state  for  use  a  long  timo  after  it  has  been 
sensitized ;  the  cases  are  applicable  for  either 
glass  or  paper.  A  picture  was  also  exhibited, 
taken  by  Mr.  Percy  Standish,  and  a  letter 
read  by  the  Secretary  from  that  gentleman, 
highly  commendatory  of  the  invention.  The 
plate  on  which  the  negative  was  taken  had 
been  sensitized  in  August  last,  and  the  pic- 
ture produced  during  the  month  of  March. 
A  Member  stated  that  he  had  found  the  Case 
very  useful  for  preserving  albuminized  paper 
for  printing  positives  on  after  it  had  been  sen- 
sitized, when  the  weather  or  other  causes  had 
hindered  him  from  using  it. 

Mr.  Shadbolt  exhibited  a  very  ingenious 
and  effective  arrangement  for  exposing  and 
closing  two  or  four  lenses  simultaneously  for 
instantaneous  pictures.  He  went  through  a 
description  of  the  apparatus,  which,  though 
simple  and  easily  described  with  the  apparatus 
in  hand,  requires  diagrams  to  make  our  report 
effective. 

The  Secbetabt  read  the  following  papers 
from  Mr.  Sutton : — 

Ma.  Chaibman  and  Gentlesien, 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  be  present  at  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  Panoramic  Lens,  but  Mr.  Cox 
will  show  you  some  apparatus,  and  explain 
how  to  use  it. 

The  No.  2  lens  and  camera  for  pictures  7x3 
can  be  carried  in  the  coat-pocket.    The  little 
pictures  taken  with  this  instrument  and  printed 
upon  albuminized  paper  are  very  pretty,  and 
the  details  very  fine  and  elaborate.     It  is  suit- 
able for  taking  most  interesting  little  views  of 
skies  and  waves  instantaneously,  with  the  large 
stop.     Artists  who  travel  for  the  illustrated 
journals  would  find  it  convenient  to  use  this  best  flat  picture.     If  in  an}'  case  it  should  fail 
camera  and  take  their  pictures  upon  dry  col-  at  the  sides  of  the  picture,  that  could  only  be 
lodionized  sheets  of  mica,  a  hundred  of  which  I  attributed  either  to  an  inaccuracy  in  the  radiua 
would  occupy  but  little  space  in  their  pocket,   of  the  cun'cd  glasses,  or  in  the  centering  or 
I  cannot  promise  that  the  negatives  would  Ix) ;  mounting  of  the  lens.     Such  an  accident  ought 
so  perfect  as  those  upon  glass,  but  they  would  [  never  to  occur  now  that  we  have  got  things  into 
be  of  g^eat  use  to  wood-engravers.  good  working  order. 

The  No.  4  apparatus  for  pictures  15  x  G  is ;  No  focusing  is  required.  All  objects  upon 
very  suitable  for  amateurs  who  work  with  the  the  horizontal  line  are  in  focus  which  are  situ- 
wet-collodion  process  in  a  narrow  tent.  As  the  ated  between  a  certain  distance  from  the  lens 
curved  glasses  arc  expensive,  I  should  advise  and  an  infinite  distance  from  it.  That  certain 
not  to  take  more  than  six  for  an  ordinary'  trip,   distance  depends  upon  the  focal  length  of  the 


rate  may  be  removed  from  the  glass  by  the 
following  simple  process: — Dry  and  vamish 
the  negative  with  spirit  vamish ;  then  apply  to 
the  fihn  a  damped  sheet  of  gummed  paper. 
Let  this  get  dry  spontaneously;  then  put  it 
into  water  and  peel  it  off  the  glass.  In  this 
way  you  have  a  paper  negative  of  the  subject 
you  wish  to  preserve,  and  a  clean  glass  for 
another  attempt.  I  fancy  no  one  would  dream 
of  transferring  a  fiist-rate  negative. 

The  best  lens  for  paper  pictures  is  that  which 
I  caU  No.  6.  This  is  4  inches  diameter  and 
12  inches  focal  length.  The  focus  being  so 
long  in  proportion  to  its  diameter,  it  will  not 
work  so  quick  as  the  other  lenses.  This  lens 
will  cover  half  a  sheet  of  Canson-paper,  or  even 
25x10  inches,  if  the  paper  is  large  enough. 
With  a  -J^-inch  central  stop  it  admits  a  |- 
inch  pencil  up  the  front  lens.  With  a  high- 
view  lens  12  inches  focus  and  a  |ths  stop,  a 
paper  negative  can  be  taken  in  full  sunshine  in 
three  minutes,  or  less.  The  time  of  exposure 
being  the  same  with  the  No.  6  panoramic  lens, 
it  follows  that  paper  negatives  25  x  10  can  be 
taken  in  three  minutes ;  that  is,  in  the  same  time 
as  ordinary  paper  negatives  8x6. 

I  strongly  recommend  the  No.  6  lens  and 
the  paper  processes  to  the  notice  of  amateurs. 
Hitherto  the  collodionists  have  had  the  laugh 
against  the  paper  men,  but  now  the  paper  men 
can  turn  the  tables  upon  the  collodionists. 
While  the  latter  are  afraid  of  venturing  even 
upon  a  No.  4  panoramic,  and  contenting  them- 
selves with  9x7  flat  pictures  and  angles  of 
35^,  the  paper  operators  can  produce  grand 
panoramic  pictures,  accounts  of  which  would 
fill  the  newspapers  next  year,  while  the  9x7 
bits  by  collodion  would  be  treated  as  mere  re- 
petitions of  what  has  been  done  before  equally 
well.  The  panoramic  lens  is  a  grand  oppor- 
timity  for  paper  work,  and  it  introduces  no 
new  difiiculties  whatever ;  in  fact,  the  time  of 
exposure  is  reduced. 

In  definition  and  perfect  achromatism  the 
panoramic  lens  is  unsurpassed.  All  along  the 
horizontal  line  of  a  view  embracing  120°,  the 
definition  is  as  good  as  it  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
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lens  and  tho  dze  of  the  stop.  If  we  call  that ; 
distance  the  "  focal  depth  of  the  lens,"  then 
the  focal  depth  of  thij  No.  4  lens  with  a  small , 
stop  b  ahout  30  feet,  and  the  focal  depth  of  I 
the  No.  2  lens  15  feet.  The  shorter  the  focuB  ' 
the  greater  tho  focal  depth,  I  have  never 
found  tho  use  of  focusing  in  any  view-lens,  j 
and  I  worked  for  two  years  almost  daily  with-  1 
oat  altering  the  focus  of  m}' lens.  TheBmallest: 
stop  was  the  remedy  for  all  optical,  as  weU  as  | 
for  Bomo  chemical  difficulties.  If  every  oue 
agreed  with  me,  and  had  thought  tho  matter 
over  as  much  as  I  hove,  wc  should  hear  no 
more  of  the  double-bodied  sliding  and  folding 
Tiew-cameras,  or  of  any  of  the  complicated 
contrivances  for  focusing ;  nothing  would  be 
seen  out-of-doors  hut  the  single  folding  camera 
which  came  out  soon  after  the  discovery  of 
photography,  and  the  panoramic  camera  which 
we  are  now  discussing,  ily  advice  is  to  focus 
for  an  extremely  distant  object  in  the  centre  of 
the  picture,  and  fix  the  lens  at  tliat.  If  any 
very  near  object  is  refractory,  humour  it  with 
the  smallest  stop.  An  ohjett  must  bo  very 
close  indeed  if  that  dues  not  make  it  sharp 
with  a  short-focus  lens. 

The  mode  of  coating  a  mn-cit  gla 
is  shown  in  the  following  di;ii;r;iiii8. 

You  hold  the  gla^s  with  its  convex  side 
towards  you,  and  begin  hy  pouring  the  collo- 
dion upon  one  end,  as  f-liov.  u  in  i'.-^.  1. 

You  then  gradually  oiovate  the  coitted  end 
and  lower  the  other,  leliing  the  jiool  of  collo- 
dioji  flow  towards  the  midille  nntU  half  the 
plate  is  coated,  as  in  tig.  'J. 

Fig.  3.  Fig.  1. 
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wards  and  forwards  irom  one  end  of  the  glut 
to  the  other,  until  all  the  details  ore  fiilty  out  ssd 
the  proper  intensity  obtained.  The  lelt  liaL<i 
should  be  protected  tiQBx  stains  by  wearing  an 
india-rubber  gauntlet,  and  a  sheet  of  thin 
gutta-percha  should  be  tied  over  the  sleeve  rf 
the  left  arm. 

Any  collodion  will  do  in  cold  weather ;  but 
I  have  no  doubt  thot,  when  tho  hot  wcathfr 
comes,  alcohohc  collodion  will  be  indigpeossblr 

BUCCCSS. 

[n  sun-piintiug,  the  pressure-frame  must 
turned  twice  during  the  exposure ;  and  it  is 
the  trouble  of  doing  this  which  constitute  Af 
chief  and,  in  fact,  tmly  drawback  to  panonmic 
photography.  I  foresee  that,  with  many  per- 
sons, this  will  be  a  fatal  objection,  althougli 
others  may  make  light  of  it.  He  who  wtn  pri 
a  good  negative  will  probably  make  Uttlr  dif- 
ficulty of  the  printing. 

It  is  scarcely  neeessaiy  to  say  that  uc  ijhc 
should  attempt  to  work  with  collodion  up'" 
curved  glasses  unless  he  is  sure  that  his  ck- 
micals  are  in  good  order.  The  object  is  not  w 
experiment,  but  to  take  pictures.  Flat  platw 
better  for  experiments,  because,  if  tbfvpi 
broken,  there  is  less  harm  done,  AnsiouK  "* 
to  see  the  panoramic  lens  come  inW 
general  use,  I  do  not  desire  t«  see  it  at  first  in 
any  other  hands  than  the  most  es:)ierien(Bl. 
Until  a  few  first-rate  photogra]thers  have  tri'ii 
the  lens  and  expressed  their  opinion  of  it,  iiD" 
exhibited  specimens.  1  do  not  care  much  to  «■ 
it  in  the  hand^i  of  the  inexperienced.  Better 
make  snre  work,  and  go  on  slowly  at  lirS> 
But  panoramic  photography  is  a  new  field,  m 
which  those  who  first  succeed  mil  •-•in)'  o" 
the  highest  prizes. 


qoicke 


nUuB 
way  until  the  whole  of 
the  plate  is  coated,  and 
then  you  pour  off  the 
surplus  collodion  into 
the  bottle,  as  shown 
in  «g.  3. 

In    developing    the 

picture,  you  pour  on  the 

developer  inexactly  the 

same  way,  only  roller 

;  and  yoa  let  the  developer  flow  hack- 


On  l^nwramk  and  Plane  Ptnpeetivf- 
By  Tnoius  Scttok,  Esq.,  B.A. 
Is  Plane  Perspective,  when  a  wide  fifW  "f 
view  is  included,  the  otgects  at  the  sides  of  tk 
picture  appear  mis-shapen  and  disproportion- 
ateiy  lai^.  l"hey  appear  mis-shapen  bwiOff 
the  pyramids  of  visual  rays  of  whidi  the  etc  » 
the  vertex  ore  cut  by  a  plane  inclined  to  thw 
rays  at  an  angle  of  great  obliquity ;  and  they 
appear  disproportionately  large  for  a  reo*" 
which  will  be  explained  by  the  following  iUw- 
tration. 

Suppose  E  to  be  the  eye  of  the  spectator; 
BC,  the  plane  of  the  picture ;  A,  a  man  Rtandinf 
at  a  distance  from  it  on  the  side  oppowtc  ta  t- 
and  in  front  of  E  ;  B,  another  man  of  the  Ba* 
height  standing  quite  close  to  it,  but  bmo 
farther  from  E,  and  greatly  to  the  right.  Saw, 
in  this  case,  lie  man  at  B  will  be  dnwi  i*- 
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size  upon  the  picture,  while  the  man  at  A  will 
be  drawn  less  than  life-size ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
man  who  is  farthest  from  the  spectator  will  be 


represented  as  larger  than  the  man  who  is 
nearest  to  him.  This  shows  the  absurdity  of 
plane  perspective  when  the  field  of  view  em- 
braces a  wide  angle.  The  absurdity  would 
not,  however,  bo  apparent  if,  when  viewing 
the  picture,  the  eye  were  confined  strictly  to  the 
proper  point  of  sight,  and  the  side  objects 
viewed  very  obliquely ;  but  that  is  not  the  way 
in  which  pictures  are  looked  at.  In  order  to 
get  distinct  vision  of  the  whole  picture,  the 
spectator  takes  a  position  about  twice  the 
breadth  of  the  picture  from  it ;  and,  in  order 
to  inspect  more  closely  the  separate  points,  he 
walks  up  to  them,  and  brings  the  eye  directly 
opposite  to  the  part  which  he  is  examining. 
No  one  would  ever  dream  of  walking  close  up  to 
the  middle  of  a  very  wide  picture,  and  looking  at 
the  ends  of  it  obliquely  from  that  station .  It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  plane  perspective  will  not 
do  for  views  which  contain  a  very  wide  angle. 
Even  in  correct  di-awings  in  plane  perspective 
which  include  the  moderate  angle  of  45°,  there 
is  something  stmnge,  unintelligible,  and  inar- 
tistic about  the  shape  and  size  of  the  marginal 
objects. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  if  we  wish  to 
take  a  picture  including  a  wide  field  of  view, 
we  must  give  up  the  idea  of  taking  it  upon  a 
flat  surface.  If  it  were  possible  to  construct  a 
lens  which  should  include  a  field  of  120°  upon 
a  flat  surface,  the  picture  would  be  a  hideous 
caricature. 

The  proper  kind  of  perspective  for  a  mde 
angle  of  view  is  Panoramic  Perspective  ;  and 
the  proper  surface  for  taking  a  panoramic  pic- 
ture upon  is  a  vertical  cylinder  with  the  eye  at 
the  centre. 

But,  in  viewing  a  cylindrical  panoramic  pic- 
ture firom  the  centre,  we  can  see  only  one  part 
at  a  time.  The  eye  is  not  a  panoramic  lens 
with  a  diaphragm  in  the  centre,  so  that  Every- 
thing can  be  seen  distinctly  at  once,  but  a  lens 
with  the  diaphragm  or  pupil  in  front,  and  it 
only  gives  instinct  vision  of  one  object  at  a 
time.  Watch  any  one  reading  a  lai^  folio 
voUune  in  old  and  fiEided  type ;  how  his  head 
moTes  from  one  end  in  a  line  to  the  other,  and 
back  again,  so  as  to  bring  the  eye  opposite  to 
each  word  in  succession,  in  order  that  he  may 


see  it  most  distinctly.  But  it  matters  not 
whether,  keeping  the  eye  at  the  centre  of  the 
cylinder,  we  turn  its  axis  round  to  the 
dififerent  parts  of  th^  picture  in  succession ; 
or  whether  we  flatten  out  the  cylindrical  pic- 
ture and  view  its  separate  parts  by  giving  the 
eye  a  motion  of  translation  along  it,  so  as  to 
bring  its  axis  opposite  and  perpendicular  to  the 
different  objects  in  succession.  It  matters  not 
whether  we  perform  a  pirouette  upon  our  heel 
in  the  centre  of  one  of  Mr.  Burtbrd's  pano- 
ramic views,  or  whether  we  spread  the  picture 
out  flat,  and  view  it  while  walking  upon  a  stage 
parallel  to  it,— or  whether,  while  we  stand  still, 
a  small  portion  of  it  at  a  time  is  brought  into 
view  by  being  unwound  from  one  vertical 
cylinder  and  wound  upon  another ; — all  these 
plans  are  right  in  principle,  and  involve  no 
absurdity,  because,  in  all  panoramic  pictures,, 
the  farther  a  thing  is  ofl",  the  smaller  it  is  re- 
presented, and  the  common  sense  of  the  spec- 
tator is  not  outraged  or  his  wits  puzzled  by 
unintelligible  freaks  of  perspective  at  the  sides 
of  the  picture. 

If  a  panoramic  picture  is  spread  out  flat,  and 
the  eye  placed  at  such  a  distance  from  it  that 
the  whole  can  be  included  at  one  glance,  the 
spectator  might  be  puzzled,  did  he  not,  by 
comparing  the  small  height  of  the  picture  with 
its  length,  and  the  multiplicity  of  objects  in- 
cluded in  that  length,  become  aware  at  once 
that  it  wa^i  in  ordinary  plane  perspective,  and, 
conscciuently,  not  intended  to  be  viewed  in  that 
way.  Nevertheless,  from  the  graceful  curves 
of  the  vanishing  lines — the  long  flowing  lines 
of  the  composition,  and  the  absence  of  all  mis- 
shuix'n,  distorted,  and  unintelligible  rcpre^^en- 
tations  of  things,  panoramic  pictures  flattened 
out  are  not  only  vastly  more  interesting  than 
common  views,  but  infinitely  more  artistic. 

If  a  crescent  of  equal  and  similar  houses  were 
taken  by  a  panoramic  lens  placed  at  the  centre 
of  the  crescent,  the  picture  when  flattened  out 
would  be  the  same  as  if  the  houses  had  been 
placed  in  a  straight  row  and  taken  upon  a  flat 
picture  parallel  to  them.  One  could  not,  there- 
fore, tell  how  ench  a  picture  had  been  taken 
unless  a  description  were  appended  to  it. 
But  this  would  not  constitute  a  special  objec- 
tion to  the  panoramic  picture,  because  it  would 
cut  both  ways.  Tell  us  what  lens  the  picture 
was  taken  by,  and  then  we  know  all  about  it. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war,  Mr. 
Robertson,  of  Constantinople,  took  from  tbe 
same  station  three  views  of  8ebastopol,  so  as  to 
form,  when  mounted  side  by  side,  a  sort  of 
panoramic  picture,  including  an  angle  of  about 
100^.  Although  it  posseeaed  extraoxdinary  n^ 
terest,  one  could  not  help  regretting  the  defMs 
occaflioned  by  the  joinings  of  the  piintfti  wltkh 
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being  better  in  definition  and  more  strongly 
lighted  in  the  centre  than  at  the  edges,  the 
three  patches  of  light  and  two  dork  joinings 
did  not  look  welL  But  when  the  panoramic 
lens  is  employed  and  the  whole  picture  taken 
at  once,  the  definition  is  equally  good  along  the 
empire  horizontal  line,  and  the  light  equally 
distributed. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  that 
plane  perspectiye  is  wrong  in  theory  for  pic- 
tures which  include  a  wide .  angle,  and  pano- 
ramic or  cylindrical  perspective  quite  correct. 

When  the  axes  of  all  the  pencUs  pass  straight 
through  the  centre  of  a  panoramic  lens  without 
suffering  deviation,  the  image  upon  the  cylinder 
is  geometrically  correct,  and  absolutely  free 
from^distortion. 

The  Chairuak  asked  Mr.  Cox  to  explain  the 
use  of  the  camera. 

Mr.  Cox  stated  that  he  had  not  the  alightcet  idea 
that  he  should  have  been  called  upon  to  explain  the 
use  of  tlie  camera ;  aAd  although  he  found  that  Mr. 
Sutton  had  forwarded  an  intimation  to  the  Society  that 
he  (Mr.  Cox)  would  do  so,  he  had  not  sent  a  like  inti- 
mation to  him.  He  merely  attended  the  Meetine  as  a 
visitor,  and  therefore  hoped  to  be  excused  if  his  de- 
scription was  not  so  full  and  clear  as  it  would  liave 
been  had  he  been  prepared — ^he  regretted  it,  because 
he  had  no  collodion  with  him.  [Mr.  Cox  then  ex- 
plained the  use  of  an  instrument  for  holding  the  bent 
glaoB,  which  was  an  ordinary  clamp  adapted  to  the 
bent  plate  instead  of  a  flat  one ;  there  was  the  dark  slide 
of  the  camera  like  an  ordinaiy  glass  slide,  excepting 
that  it  likewise  was  ourred  in  the  form  of  a  segment 
of  a  circle.]  The  camera,  with  regard  to  the*focusing 
was  rather  in  contradiction  to  the  terms  of  Mr.  Sut- 
ton's communication.  There  was  a  slight  focusing, 
whidi  was  a  simple  oonyenience  to  the  manufacturer. 
He  found  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  camera 
so  exact  that  the  focus  sliould  be  true  without  there 
was  a  means  of  acyusting  it.  No  workman  could  work 
so  closely  as  to  get  the  correct  focus  in  the  first  in- 
stance ;  but,  that  once  obtained,  it  was  all  right. — Some 
oollodion  lutTing  been  handed  to  Mr.  Cox,  he  coated 
one  of  the  bent  plates  bv  holding  one  end  of  the  seg- 
ment much  below  the  other  end,  wliich  he  held  by  the 
left-hand  comer ;  he  then  poured  the  collodion  along 
the  edge  of  the  lower  end,  and  afterwards  cradually 
rcTersMl  the  position  of  the  ends,  allowing  the  collo- 
dion by  myitation  to  flow  over  the  whole  plate  until 
it  ran  ofi  the  other  end  of  tlie  plate,  which  had  thus 
become  the  lowest  part;  he  then  stated  that  the  im- 
mersion in  the  bath  and  deyelopmenl  would  be  con- 
ducted in  precisely  the  same  manner,  and  that  there 
would  be  an  adrantage  in  the  developing,  because  the 
surface  would  be  wet  and  allow  Uie  development  to 
flow  with  facility.  He  then  proceeded  to  describe  tlie 
camera  and  lais^  and  said  tne  focus  was  7|  inclics, 
for  which  the  glass  was  currcd  as  for  an  object  at 
150  feet ;  he  did  not  find  at  a  distance  of  150  foct  (and 
that  was  as  &r  as  in  a  Ix)ndon  atmosphere  lie  had 
been  enabled  to  obtain  a  focusV  that  witli  a  }-inch 
aperture  there  was  any  perceptiole  difference  in  the 
focus.  Usine  the  {-inch  aperture,  he  did  not  find  any 
perceptible  difference  in  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  ae 
bad  a  lens  with  a  stop  givine  an  aperture  of  half  an 
inch ;  and  that  he  found  would  give  a  sharp  definition 
at  a  distance  of  40  feet  and  at  a  cBstanoe  of  a  quarter  of 
a  mile.    With  a  ^inch  stop  and  T^inch  focus,  from 


40  feet  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile  there  was  no  dilBsnnce 
in  the  focus  of  the  lens.  There  were  two  fans  placed 
in  front  of  the  central  aperture ;  and  the  object  was  to 
shut  out  the  oblique  rays  from  the  central  aperture : 
thus,  when  the  Ught  was  directly  in  front  of  the  lens^ 
it  passed  straight  through,  but  when  the  hsht  was  at 
the  side  of  the  lens  it  went  throu^  the  sids,  the  bn 
cutting  it  off  from  the  centre.  If  it  were  a  plain  cir- 
cular hole,  the  centre  of  the  picture  would  reoave 
much  more  light,  and  become  solarized  before  the 
margin.  By  using  the  fan-like  stop,  whether  the  prin- 
ciple be  right  or  wrong,  the  effect  is  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Mayall  said  we  had  had  a  Comic  EngUsh 
Grammar,  a  Comic  English  History,  and  now  the 
photographic  world  was  to  be  treated   to   a  Comic 
Camera — a  camera  constructed  upon  principles  which 
utterly  ignored  all  focusing.  He  cUd  not  know  whether 
Mr.  Cox's  explanation  elucidated  the  subject ;  at  ail 
events,  it  was  out  the  reproduction  of  a  very  old  oamerii, 
invented  in  Paris  bj  M.  Martens  in  l&4o,  and  which 
was  made  by  M.  Scheirtz.   He  (Mr.  Mayall)  then  stayed 
in  Paris  for  a  long  time  for  the  puipose  of  purchaang 
the  invention,  provided  it  shoula  be  practicable.    The 
difference  between  M.  Martens's  camera  and  the  ca- 
mera of  Mr.  Sutton  was,  tluit  M.  Martens's  was  made 
itiith   an  achromatic  lens  for  the  usual  fiat   plate; 
however,  M.  Martens  did  succeed  tolerably  well  at  that 
time ;  and  it  may  be  remembered  that  then  they  had 
only  daguerreotype  plates  ;   ho  attempted  to  make 
holders — ^to  have  something  Uko  a  semicircle,  in  some 
measure  to  counteract  the  aberration  of  his  lens,  which 
he  did  to  some  extent  successfully ;  he  made  his  ca- 
mera to  turn  on  the  axis  of  the  combined  focus  and 
the  plate  to  subtend  the  strongest  portion  of  the  Ught 
at  the  different-  parts;  however,  it  never  ended  in 
being  employed  in  more  than  some  preliminary  expe- 
riments worked  out  by  a  camera  something  hke  the 
one  beibre  the  Meeting.    There  was  no  doubt  that 
for  some  purposes  that  camera  might  be  of  consi- 
derable use;   but  for  the  working  of  collodion  on 
glass  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  of  very  little  use  to  the 
photographic  world,  as  he  did  not  imagine  any  extra- 
ordinary definition  could  be  obtained  with  that  form 
of  lens.    Ho  had  not  been  able  quite  to  follow  the 
Secretary  in  reading  the  paper,  and  he  did  not  know 
exactly  the  principle  upotn  which  it  was  founded.    At 
all  events,  they  ought  not  to  ignore  the  labours  of 
previous  discoverers  who  had  considerably  aided  the 
present  workers ;  he  saw  Mr.  Malone  was  present 
and  ho  had  no  doubt  that  he  might  recollect  M.  Mar- 
tens s  camera.    About  from  1847  to  18a0  M  Martens 
was  engaged   witli   his  panoramic   camera,  and  M. 
Scheirtz  made  it ;  it  was  worth  while  to  have  that 
fact  recorded.    Then  we  had  the  liquid  lenses  made 
by  Mr.    Archer,  and  he    remembered    he   had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  Dr.  Diamond  working  with  one; 
therefore  that  part  of  the  subject    was    not  new. 
All  tliat  was  new  was  the  calculation  of  curves.    He 
(Mr.  Mayall)   came   to  the  Meeting  expecting  an* 
other  kind  of  subject  to  be  upon  Uie  tapiSt  which 
seemed  to  be  quashed.    It  appeared  to  him  that  there 
had  arisen  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  oUiers,  nnoe 
\K)\.  11  ffstem  of  reproducing  the  ideas  of  others;  and 
while  upon  the  subject,  he  would  mention  that  there 
waa  an  invention  which  went  by  the  name  of  Wood- 
ward's Camera.     In  1843,  while  he  (Mr.  Mayall)  wae 
in  New  York,  Mr.  Jolinson,  who  was  known  in  this 
country  as  a  very  clever  daguerreotypist,  bought  and 
sold  a  reflecting  camera,  and  had  at  that  time  a  camera 
almost  entirely  the  same  in  construction  as  the  Wood- 
ward Solar  Camera,  so  that  he  (Mr.  Mayall)  rose  to 
espres-<  the  desire  that  some  of  the  early  men  should 
net  be  forgotten  in  these  reproductions ;  and  bethought 
tliat  the  Society  should  not  lend  its  counteoaaoe  •»<* 
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isflaenoe  in  patting  forward  as  new  inventions  what 
had  been  effectiyelj  done  yean  ago. 

Kr.  Malore  was  glad  Mr.  Majall  had  spoken  first 
in  this  matter;  and  he  would,  in  confirmation,  state 
that  H.KartenB's  camera  gave  better  results  than  the 
one  produced  to  the  Meeting.  He  (Mr.  Malone)  had 
looked  with  anxiety  at  the  specimens;  and  he  had 
noticed  the  self-sufficient  style  of  the  papers,  whidi 
photographers  had  better  disclaim,  because,  unless  the 
pictures  produced  were  better  than  tiie  present,  he  could 
not  expect  that  the  Society,  or  any  amateurs  of  distinc- 
tion or  otherwise,  would  take  up  an  instrument  which, 
by  the  results  shown,  yielded  inferior  things.  As  Mr. 
Mayall  had  said,  the  lens  was  corrected  in  M.  Martens's 
case  for  focus,  but  here  there  was  no  focus  worthy 
of  the  name.  In  M.  Martens's  camera  there  was  a 
dirtinct  focus  to  be  obtained,  and  the  lens,  by  tra- 
Tersing,  had  a  peculiar  diaphragm  arranged  behind  a 
slit,  so  that)  as  the  lens  was  turned  towards  one  part 
of  the  view,  the  image  passed  through  a  slit  and  fell 
upon  that  part  of  the  plate  which  was  opposite  the  slit ; 
then  as  the  lens  turned  round  the  light  fell  upon  the 
other  parts  of  the  plate,  and  the  first  parts  were 
ooverea  up ;  so  that  oy  these  very  ingenious  arrange- 
ments that  peculiar  cuaphragm  gave  you  the  means 
of  getting  a  sharp  picture  throughout,  which  cer- 
tainly appeared  to  be  impossible  by  Mr.  Sutton's 
arrangement.  There  was  a  little  ingenuity  in  Mr.  Sut- 
ton's arrangement,  but  the  final  r^ult  was  inferior  to 
that  obtidned  by  another  method ;  and  for  that  reason, 
as  practical  men,  the  Meeting  could  not  for  a  moment 
entertain  Mr.  Sutton's  camera,  which  was  merely  an 
ingenious  contrivance  which  would  have  been  ap- 
plauded in  the  first  days  of  photography,  but  which 
did  not  deserve  any  praise  at  present— ^t  all  events,  not 
that  fisttering  account  which  the  author  gave  of  it 

Mr.  Sbadbolt  came  forward  in  a  new  character,  f .  e. 
a  defender  of  Mr.  Sutton :  how  he  might  have  deserved 
it,  was  anoUier  question.    He  said  he  came  forward  as 
a  defender,  because  he  thought  there  were  quite  enough 
objections    inherent  in  the    apparatus   before  them 
without  attributing  objectionable  matters  to  Mr.  Sut- 
ton, which  he  did  not  claim.     With  regard  to  the 
tubjectft  put  forward  by  Mr.  Mayall  and  Mr.  Malone, 
they  were  really  so  extremely  prolific  in  that  direction 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  answer  them   in  one 
evening ;  ^erefore  he  would  speak  of  the  lens  before 
them.    He  regretted  especially  that  so  many  assertions 
had  been  made  without  any  proofs  being  given.    First 
of  all  he  took  a  memorandum  of  Mr.  Sutton's  state- 
ment, to  the  effect  that  focusine  with  his  lens  was  not 
neoessaiy.   He  (Mr.  Sh.)  believea  that  any  one  who  had 
paid  the  slightest  attention  to  optical  matters  would  at 
once  see  that  the  statement  of  focusing  not  being  neces- 
sary, translated  into  plain  language,  meant  that  he  could 
noft  focus  at  all  with  it    With  re^ird  to  Mr.  Mayall's 
obasrvation,  that  no  noveltjr  was  produced,  he  thought 
that  was  an  error  into  which  Mr.  Mayall  had  fallen 
ftata  not  having  examined  the  lens.    It  was  depnendent 
on  this  principle, — ^that  a  sphere  of  glass  containing  a 
sphere  of  distilled  water  could  be  so  arranged  that  the 
tvro  combined  should  be  adhromatized,  ana  that  conse- 
quently upon  a  spherical  surface,  and  for  a  spherical 
snrfisce  omy,  it  would  have  an  absolute  solar  locus  for 
objects  at  a  long  distance.    Now,  unfortunately,  as  the 
bulk  of  objects  photographers  have  to  delineate  did  not 
stand  at  a  suffieienUy  long  distance,  the  bulk  of  ter- 
restrial objects  were  absolutely  out  of  focus.     But, 
again,  it  must  be  remarked  that  they  had  not  in  Mr. 
Button's  case  a  sphere,  but  part  of  a  cylinder,  to  work 
upon.      Hie  remarks  made  about  ignoring  focusing 
auogether,  resolved  themselves  into  the  self-evident  fact 
that  the  camera  is  not  so  adapted  that  you  can  obtain 
a  focus.     He  very  much  regretted  that  the  matter  had 


not  been  more  tangible  than  it  appeared ;  for  he  con- 
fessed that  some  years  since  he  oelieved  a  panoramic 
camera  a  possibili^,  in  consequence  of  having  seen  that 
very  camera  of  M.  Martens.  Mr.  Malone  stated  that 
it  was  owing  to  the  perfection  of  the  lens  that  M.  Mar- 
tens was  enabled  to  get  a  comparatively  sharp  picture ; 
but  he  (Mr.  Shadbolt)  thought  that  tliat  was  an  error, 
and  that  Mr.  Sutton's  lens  would  produce  a  picture  as 
sharp  as  that  of  M.  Martens,  provided  the  plate  could 
be  arrang^  in  the  same  way.  M.  Martens's  plate  did 
not  describe  a  part  of  a  circle,  but  an  indefimte  curve, 
and  had  an  a4iustment  by  which  the  daguerreotTpe  plate 
could  be  accommodated  to  the  focus  of  the  psirt  of  the 
object  immediately  under  inspection.  He  had  a  means 
of  arrangement  by  which  a  part  of  the  plate  should  be 
a  little  nearer  to  or  more  distant  from  the  lens;  and  it 
was  in  consequence  of  that  that  he  was  enabled  to  get 
something  approximating  to  a  sharp  picture  all  over. 
He  (Mr.  Sh.)  had  taken  some  pains  to  examine  the  nega- 
tive from  which  the  picture  before  the  meeting  was  pro- 
duced. The  negative  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Cox. 
Mr.  Cox  explained  that  that  was  another  negative, 
but  of  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  Shadbolt  stated  that  on  examining  that  negative 
he  was  prepared  and  expected  and  hoped  to  be  able  to 
admit  tnat  it  was  a  tolerably  sharp  picture ;  but  so  far 
from  that  being  the  case,  he  only  found  about  one-third 
even  tolerably  sharp,  and  two  sides  of  the  piGtiu*e  ahao' 
hUely  (/ut  offocus^  as  well  as  the  foreground :  there  was 
absolutely  no  correction  for  spherical  aberration,  with 
the  single  exception  of  reduction  of  the  aperture.    Ihe 
stop  which  had  been  exhibited  was  both  a  novelty  and 
higtily  ingenious,  and  did  certainly  so  adjust  the  light 
that  the  oblique  ravs  were  equal  to  the  direct  rays. 
Although  Mr.  Mayall  had  stated  that  there  was  nothing 
new,  that  was  something  which  had  really  never  been 
brought  before  the  pubhc ;  and  he  thought  that  Mr. 
Mayall  would,  upon  examination,  absolutdy  admit  that 
the  lens  was  new:   but  then  the  question   was  not 
only  as  to  its  novelty,  but  also  as  to  its  applicability* 
With  regard  to  some  of  the  objections  to  the  camera, 
they  must  not  criticise  too  closely  the  assertions  made 
by  Mr.  Sutton,  who  evidently  was  not  a  man  who  looked 
too  unfavourably  towards  his  own  project ;  and  although 
he  does  occasionally,  and  perhaps  unconsciously,  use 
hyperbolical  language,  and  say  that  pictures  delineated 
upon  flat  surfaces  produce  hideous  caricatures,  and 
then  goes  on  to  argue,  that  to  take  a  correct  per- 
spective you  must  take  it  upon  a  curved  surface,  yet 
how  does  he  prove  that  ?    He  says  that  on  taking  a 
row  of  houses  exactly  identical  with  each  other,  but  in 
the  form  of  a  crescent— taking  them  in  his  camera, 
afterwards  printing  them  and  spreading  the  print  out 
flat,  it  would  be  mistaken  for  a  straight-built  row  of 
houses.    Had  not  Mr.  Sutton  obtained  tiiat  idea  from 
an  article  recentiy  written  by  Mr.  Grubb,  in  which  he 
points  that  out,  and  more  than  that,  viz.  tiiat  in  taking 
a  picture  of  a  long  row  of  flat  houses  by  means  of  a 
panoramic  lens,  you  would  have  a  plate  when  opened 
out  with  all  the  horizontal  lines  curved  towaras  the 
extremities  ?    It  is  quite  clear  that  if  we  observe  hori- 
zontal buildings,  we  do  not  see  curved  Unes,  but  abso- 
lutely straight  ones.    That  cannot  be  questioned ;  so, 
under  such  circumstances,  Mr.  Sutton  asserts  that  be- 
fore he  can  tell  what  he  has  got,  he  wants  to  inquire 
what  lens  it  was  taken  by,  wnich  reminds  one  of  the 
schoolboy  who  delineated  something  upon  his  slate  and 
wrote  breath  that  something,  "  Tms  is  a  bouse."  With 
regard  to  the  objections  to  the  use  of  the  lens,  he  thought 
the  curved  gloss  was  itself  alone  the  greatest  drawback, 
as  glasses  could  not  always  be  obtained  with  the  exact 
curve.    With  regard  to  the  manipulatory  details,  they 
might  be  more  troublesome ;  but  if  they  produced  bett^ 
results,  there  were  plenty  of  resolute  men  who  would 
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goocoMfullj  grapple  with  all  manipulatoEj  diffioul- 
tiee. 

Mr.  Malohs  tbous^t  that  Mr.  Shadbolt  was  aa 
faoetioua  as  the  author  of  the  paper,  and  that  he  gave 
up  the  points  which  he  ro^  to  defeacL  M.  Martens's 
camera  nad  at  the  back  of  the  plate-holder  a  eeries  of 
florewB,  bj  which  he  could  adjust,  almost  at  will,  the 
daguerreotype  plate.  He  focused  with  a  slip  of  giass, 
focusing  each  part  in  succession,  acyustiug  by  the 
screws :  thus  he  went  on,  and  so  he  insured  the  focus 
orer  the  whole  plate ;  while  Mr.  Sutton  utterly  failed  to 
0et  a  focus,  which  could  be  clearly  seen.  He  admitted 
mo  novelty  in  the  diaphragm,  and  gave  great  praise  to 
it ;  but  M.  Martens's  camera  was  oertaimy  the  best 

Mr.  HfiATH  complimented  Mr.  Shadboldt  on  the 
complete  control  of  temper  he  had  erinoed  in  disc^issing 
this  question,  after  the  provocation  he  had  received  firom 
the  author  of  the  paper.  With  respect  to  the  camera, 
he  (Mr.  Heath)  really  did  not  see  any  advantage  at  ail ; 
aud  he  looked  at  the  curved  elasses  for  the  image,  the 
curved  printing-frame,  and  he  was  goins  to  say,  the 
ronndalx>ut  way  of  accomplishing  that  wnich  was  best 
accomplished  in  the  straightforward  way,  and  which 
was  the  better  way  in  all  matters  of  life, — he  looked  at  all 
these  matters  as  decided  disadvantages.  Looking  at  the 
pictures  exhibited,  looking  at  the  negative  at  the  last 
Meeting,  and  recollecting  Mr.  Sutton's  trumpet-notes 
heralding  his  production,  he  (Mr.  Heath)  vras  mudi 
struck  with  the  complete  want  of  definition.  That  Mr. 
Sutton  had  produced  an  ingenious  thing  was  beyond 
all  question ;  but  no  person  could  venture  for  a  mo- 
ment to  compare  it  for  elRciency  with  the  ordinary 
apparatus  now  in  general  use. 

Mr.  HuGH£s  observed  that  there  was  one  peculiarity 
of  the  camera  which  appeared  to  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  tlie  gentlemen  who  had  spoken  of  it.  In 
testing  its  capabilities,  one  must  put  it  through  the 
various  positions  in  which  it  is  likely  to  be  used. 
Landscapes  were  not  invariably  taken  with  a  view  to 
lateral  etfect;  and  lateral  effect  was  the  sole  point  for 
whicli  Mr.  Sutton  intended  the  large  angle:  but  in 
practice  there  was  as  much  vertical  effect  as  lateral 
requisite ;  and  how  was  he  to  treat  this  camera 
with  reference  to  vertical  effect  ?  If  Mr.  Sutton  had 
abandoned  the  portion  of  a  cylinder,  and  made  his 
plate  hemispherical,  he  would  really  have  been  con- 
sistent. Supposing  he  had  to  take  a  church  with  a 
spire,  probably  the  camera  would  be  hoisted  at  right 
angles ;  then  what  sort  of  a  picture  would  be  obtained  ? 
And  yet,  without  that,  which  was  the  only  way  of  getting 
over  the  difficulty,  the  spire  would  be  in  nubilms.  Mr. 
Shadbolt  liad  stated  that,  if  the  results  were  superior  to 
those  usually  produced,  the  manipulatory  details  would 
be  got  over ;  out,  looking  at  the  pictures  produced,  he 
(Mr.  Hughes)  thought  it  very  difficult  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  ever  could  be  superior ;  at  present 
they  were  decidedly  inferior.  Purposely  waiving  tlie 
point  altogether  as  to  tlie  superior  definition,  he  would 
remark  that  we  have  had  the  curiosities  of  hteratureand 
the  curiosities  of  science :  when  the  curiosities  of  pho- 
tography come  to  be  considered,  this  camera  must 
occupy  a  very  distinguished  place. 

Mr.  Lb  Neve  Foster  had  looked  at  the  pictures,  and 
ascertained  the  remarkable  want  of  definition,  although 
Mr.  Sutton  appeared  to  think  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  definition.  Mr.  Sutton  in  his  paper  uses  these 
words:  "/  have  nei*er  found  the  use  of  focusing  in 
any  tnew-leiis"  which  passage  was  incomprehensible. 
Mr.  Sutton  also  says,  "  and  I  liove  worked  for  two 
years  almost  daily  without  altering  the  focus  of  my 
view-lens." 

Mr.  Skbastian  Davis  thought  Mr.  Sutton  must  have 
meant  his  own  lens.  As  fur  as  focusing  went,  his 
lens  would  not  admit  of  focusing,  for  it  was  supposed 


to  taka  a  piotoM  from  a  matiiflnrntieiJ  point  in  the 
centre  of  his  view,  and  to  describe  a  oirole  round;  ondit 
WW  quito  dear  if  he  (Mr,  S.  Dam)  took  Mr.  Shadbolt 
as  a  oentre,  and  described  a  cirole  round  him,  it  ooold 
only  be  regarded  as  radiating  from  one  oeoftral  point; 
therefore  wcusinE  would  be  oat  of  the  questiOD. 

Mr.  Matali.  believed  8ir  Wm.  Newton  was  not 
present;  but  this  pictare  entirely  ooincided  with  8ir 
William's  conditions:  it  would  gratify  those  flSDtlsnMD 
who,  up  to  the  present  time,  do  not  admirs  snarp  pi^ 
tores,  out  who,  like  our  former  distingoislied  Vm- 
Prasident,  Sir  Wm.  Newton,  are  very  fond  of  having 
only  the  oentml  point  sharp. 

Mr.  Eliot  did  not  know  whetlier  Mr.  Sutton's  other 
lens  was  in  the  room — the  triplet,  which  was  tsbn 
from  Messrs.  Boss's  experiments  some  yean  ago,  and 
proved  by  them  to  be  a  total  failure. 

Mr.  Cox  thought  there  was  some  misunderstsndiag 
when  gentlemen  stated  that  there  was  no-  foous  at  all; 
for  it  would  be  remembered  that  he  had  stated  that  at 
adistanoe  of  about  30  or  40  feet  to  about  a  qusrtsrof 
a  mile  there  was  no  perceptible  difference  in  the  focos; 
audit  oould  not  be^niecC  if  tliey  took  the  oottsgeina 
picture  he  now  produoed,  that  that  cottage  was  sharp, 
and  the  distant  object  was  sharp  also,  or  he  did  not 
know  what  sharpness  was.  It  would  be  understood 
that  the  picture  was  a  developed  print,  not  sn  alba- 
minized  picture.  If  th^  altered  the  focus  of  the  lene, 
nothing  would  be  sharp,  because  it  acted  upon  the 
principle  that  from  the  oentre  of  the  lens  to  the  centre 
of  the  pkte  there  must  be  a  given  distance.  The 
picture  then  in  the  hands  of  tne  Chairman  ^rorsd 
what  the  lens  would  do ;  the  first  one  was  taken  in  the 
Christmas  week,  which  was  not  precisely  the  weather 
for  photography. 

Mr.  Malokb  stated  that  it  was  not  usual  to  reply  alter 
the  final  speaker  to  a  question ;  but  when  he  produced 
another  picture,  and  argued  upon  it,  he  (Mr.  M.)  mwt 
ask  to  see  it ;  and,  after  seeing  it,  he  mustbe  permitted  to 
to  state  that  there  was  a  point  in  it  of  greater  sharpneis 
in  the  oentre  than  the  others  possessed ;  but  he  main- 
tained that  the  greater  part  of  the  picture  was  abeolutdT 
without  definition,  and  the  real  question  was,  not  whetiw 
any  one  point  was  defined,  but  whetiier  the  whole  pictaie 
was  good.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  picture,  takes 
ss  a  whole,  was  a  failure,  and  a  decided  failure^  as  oom- 
pared  with  Martens's.  It  was  very  detrimental  to  the 
cause  of  the  lens  to  exhibit  pictures  such  as  were  nov 
under  inspection. 

The  Secbetaby  read  the  following  paper  :— 

The  Production  of  Photographic  Images  <w 
Plaits  of  Glass  or  PoreeUUny  by  the  action  of 
Light,  enabling  them  to  be  permoensiidg  f-^^^ 
by  being  burnt  in  with  Ceramic  Colours.  By 
John  Wyard*. 

(Communicated  by  P.  Le  Nbvb  Fosteb,  Esq.,  V.P.) 

The  plates  of  glass  or  porcelain,  or  other  sub- 
stance, on  which  the  pictures  are  to  be  jwo- 
duced,  may  be  glazed  prior  to  the  application 
of  the  sensitiTO  mixture,  or  otherwise  this 
glaze  or  flux  may  be  carried  over  the  finished 
picture  before  burning.  The  first  preparation 
of  the  plates  after  cleaning  ^consists  in  the 

*  The  paper  was  accompanied  with  three  specunsn 

SUtes,  wliich  will  be  exhibited  in  the  Exhibition  ol 
aventions  which  is  now  open  at  the  Soci«<y  of  Arts. 
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afplioatfoii  of  tbe  following  senntiTe  mix- 
tore. 

I  make  separate  solutions  of  gam  arable 
and  gelatine: — 

Gnm  arable      72  grs. 

Sat.  sol.  bichio.  of  potass,  j  oz.  by  measure. 

Biflsolve  without  heat. 

Gelatine  (Bell's) 15  grs. 

Water   1  oz.  by  measure. 

Sat.  sol.  bichromate  1  dr.  by  measure. 

Dissolve  in  water-bath.  When  cool,  add  the 
sol.  biohromate.     Shake  well  and  filter. 

Take  of  the  solution  of 

Gnm  arable     11  parts. 

Solution  of  gelatine    ....     5  parts. 
Water  (distilled)     5  parts. 

To  every  drachm  of  this  mixture  add  9  or 
10  drops  of  honey  fsymp,  formed  by  mixing 
equal  parts  in  volume  of  honey  and  water,  and 
filtering. 

This  mixture  must  be  heated  gently  in  a 
water-bath,  well  shaken,  and  filtered  through 
fine  muslin. 

The  substance  on  which  the  picture  is  to  be 
produced — opal  glass,  porcelain,  ordinary  kelp, 
or  plate  glass — ^is  slightly  warmed  by  a  firo, 
and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  above  sensitive 
ndxture  poured  on,  in  the  same  manner  as 
collodion,  drained  off,  and  gradually  dried  be- 
fore a  fire.  The  film  must  be  very  even.  A 
vigorous  positive  picture,  either  from  collodion 
negative,  paper,  or  albumen,  or  even  an  en- 
graving, must  be  placed  in  contact  with  the 
sensitive  surface,  and  the  whole  exposed  to 
Ught — sunlight  if  possible.  The  exact  amount 
of  ezposuie  is  a  matter  of  great  importance ; 
from  six  to  ten  minutes  in  good  sumJiine  is  in 
most  cases  sufficient. 

When  removed  from  the  light,  a  negative 
image  should  be  visible,  the  action  of  the  light 
darkening  and  hardening  the  sensitive  layer  to 
a  much  greater  degree  when  using  the  above 
mixture  than  when  using  plain  gelatine.  The 
sonned  parts  are  harder,  and  the  unsunned 
softer,  than  is  the  case  with  gelatine  alone ; 
The  advantage  I  take  of  this  hardening  effect 
of  light  on  the  film  of  the  above  will  be  ap- 
paient  in  the  next  stage  of  the  process. 

I  produce  a  positive  image  in  oenunic  colour 
on  the  plate.  This  is  effected  by  carrying 
over  the  surfrkce  of  the  plate  the  colour  in  a 
fine  state  of  division,  by  means  of  a  pad  of 
cotton  wool,  well  charged  with  the  required 
oekrar.  Its  suecessfiil  application  requires 
some  experience.  The  surface  of  the  plate 
should  be  beaten  gentjjr  and  equally — ^not 
robbed*    The  cotton  should  be  ocoasioaally 


breathed  on,  and  re-charged  with  colour.  The 
colour  will  be  found  gradually  to  adhere  to 
the  unsonned  parts  of  the  film,  and  its  appli- 
cation should  be  continued  until  the  picture  is 
considered  sufficiently  powerfrd.  Almost  any 
amount  of  vigour  may  be  obtained. 

The  picture  is  produced  by  the  parts  not 
exposed  to  light  taking  the  colour,  and  those 
portions  exposed  refiiinng  to  take  it.  The 
original  negative  image  will  now  bo  almost 
lost  to  appearance  by  the  superior  density  of 
the  applied  colour,  forming  the  positive  pic- 
ture ;  but  there  remains  in  the  sensitive  eoating 
the  changed  and  unchanged  bichroidate,  whieh 
it  is  necessary  to  remove. 

To  effeot  this,  I  apply  alcohol  to  which  has 
been  added  dilute  acid  in  the  proportion  of  6 
drops  of  the  dilute  add  to  the  drachm  of  al- 
cohol. 

The  dilute  add  contains  5  grains  ordinary 
nitric  add  to  the  drachm  of  water.  A  bath  of 
this  may  be  used,  or,  if  the  subject  is  on  a  flat 
surfSace,  the  liquid  can  be  poured  on.  While 
on  the  plate,  evaporation  of  the  alcohol  takes 
place :  this  would  be  equivalent  to  adding  too 
much  dilute  add  to  the  alcohol,  which  would 
damage  the  film ;  therefore,  in  pouring  on  and 
off  the  liquid,  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  up 
the  proportion  by  adding  a  little  pure  alcohol 
occasionally. 

When  tiio  brown  colour  of  the  changed 
bichromate  disappears  the  add  spirit  must  be 
poured  off,  and  pore  alcohol  poured  on  and  off; 
this  must  be  repeated  onee  or  twice  with  freak 
quantities,  it  being  necessary  to  remove  every 
^ace  of  the  acid  and  water. 

The  picture  must  be  dried  very  rapidly,  and 
is  now  ready  for  burning,  provided  the  red- 
pient  has  been  previously  covered  with  a  flux 
or  glaze ;  if  not,  the  flux  may  be  applied  over 
the  picture  in  the  following  manner : — 

Four  on  a  solution  of  Canada  balsam  in  spirits 
of  turpentine.  Dry  the  plate  by  heat  until 
the  turpentine  is  entirely  evaporated. 

Prepare  the  flux,  which  may  consiBt  of  borax 
and  glass,  or  borax,  glass,  and  lead,  by  grind- 
ing it  on  a  slab  with  water,  and  drying.  Apply 
tlaa  (the  flux)  equally  and  evenly,  by  means 
of  a  pad  of  cotton  tied  up  in  very  soft  and 
flexible  leather. 

With  respect  to  the  colours  used,  they  ane 
ground  on  a  slab  with  water,  and  dried. 

The  red  picture  is  obtained  by  peroxide  of 
iron,  prepared  by  caldning  the  su^hate,  and 
washing  the  mass  with  sueeeasive  portLons  of 
boiling  water, — ^the  dark  brown  l^  oxide  of 
manganese. 


Mr.  Matall  thoiu^t  he  eocdd  add  Bcnne 
upon  the  Milneot    HMiitf  been  eQgwed,elA>at  the  fi«r 
1850,  upon  theeatjeet  of  tBHiiAr,  dker  the  oollodieB 
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waa  invented,  he  went  to  see  his  friend  Dr.  Diamond, 
who  was  at  that  time  developing  his  pictures  with  the 
protonitrate  of  iron  with  great  metallic  lustre,  and  the 
idea  struck  him  (Mr.  M.)  that  if  they  oould  be  trans- 
ferred to  cameos  in  a  simple  form,  they  would  be  ex- 
tremel J  valuable ;  he  set  to  work  to  try  to  transfer  to 
porcelain  or  glass,  and  procured  some  soft  glass  for  the 
purpose,  and  producea  some  twelve  or  fourteen  por- 
traits— ^at  least,  they  were  copies  of  a  bust  of  the  Queen 
and  Prince  Albert,  of  various  sizes.  He  washed  over  the 
surface  of  the  collodion  with  a  weak  solution  of  gum, 
and  then  pressed  down  the  enamelled  glass  upon  the 
gum,  and  let  them  stay  in  contact  for  a  short  time ;  he 
then  dragged  the  two  apart  and  in  that  way  trans- 
ported the  collodion  upon  the  piece  of  elass,  which  was 
made  expressly  so  that  with  a  very  sHght  heating  in 
the  muffle-furnace  it  would  melt  in ;  ho  then  placed  a 
very  thin  film  of  glass  upon  it,  and  passed  it  into  the 
mime-fumaoe:  somedmee  it  melted  the  whole  thing 
down  into  the  glass,  and  sometimes  he  lost  the  image 
entirely;  but  when  the  process  was  carefully  done, 
the  image  of  the  photograph  was  melted  in  between 
the  very  thin  glass  over  it  and  the  very  soft  ductile 
glass  under  it,  and  thus  rendered  impervious  to  the 
atmosphere  and  to  scratching,  and  then  it  could  be 
acted  upon  as  with  the  pictures  now  produced.    He 
knew  that  there  were  now  in  the  possession  of  Her 
Majesty  a  number  of  pictures  that  he  did  at  that  time. 
Then  a  M.  Bulot,  havmg  heard  that  he  (Mr.  M.)  had 
made  some  experiments,  came  over  from  Paris  and 
waited  upon  him  (Mr.  M.) ;  he  had  been  trying  experi- 
ments with  collodion  excited  bv  the  iodide  and  bromide 
of  cadmium.   He  also  had  an  mterview  in  Loudon  with 
Mr.  Minton  of  the  Potteries  on  the  subject,  with  the 
intention  of  transferring  copies  of  the  old  masters  on 
vases  and  on  plates,  and  a  number  of  things  of  that 
kind ;  however,  the;^  were  very  busy  and  he  was  simi- 
larly situated,  and  it  came  to  nothing.    He  believed 
M.  Bulot  took  out  a  patent  for  a  process  wliich  he 
introduced  to  this  country,  but  he  was  obliged  to  make 
some  arrangement  with  him  (Mr.  M.),  as  he  had  done 
the  same  thing  before,  and  he  was  to  have  had  some 
benefit.    However,  the  process  ended  in  nothing.    It 
was  quite  as  well  that  it  should  be  known  that  pro- 
cesses of  that  kind  were  to  be  done ;  and  it  was  aston- 
ishing what  an  extraordinary  heat  even  positive  collo- 
dion will  stand  in  the  ordinary  muffle-furnace;  and 
if  it  were  covered  with  a  thin  glass  containing  a  large 
amount  of  lead,  an  ordinary  photograph  would  produce 
almost  the  appearance  of  enamel.    He  was  qmte  sure 
there  was  great  value  in  the  process,  and  hoped  some 
gentleman  would  carry  it  out    He  thought  M.  Bulot's 
patent  was  in  1851  or  1852.    If  he  had  been  awsre  of 
the  paper  being  read,  he  would  have  brought  a  handful 
of  specimens. 

M.  JouBSRT  had  lirtened  with  great  pleasure  to  what 
had  been  said.  He  was  now  engaged  upon  a  patent 
process  for  burning  photographs  into  glass  and  china 
in  colours.  Mr.  Mayall's  statements  were  interesting, 
bat  they  only  related  to  one  colour.  M.  Bulot's  patent 
oould  not  come  to  any  ^ood,  because  he  had  not  found 
out  the  means  of  applying  different  colours,  which  of 
coarse  can  only  be  obtained  by  processes  different  from 
the  collodion  process.  His  (M.  J.'s)  process  was  only 
recently  patented,  and  not  specified ;  therefore  he  would 
ask  to  be  excused  if  he  did  not  divulge  it ;  but  he  would 
•jpy  that  he  did  not  use  any  collodion  at  aU.  It  was  a 
Tsry  different  mode  altogether — it  was  as  it  were  grafted 
upon  another  prooeas,  by  means  of  which  he  was 
under  a  promise  to  the  Society,  which  he  regretted  to 
say  had  not  vet  been  fulfilled,  of  presenting  to  the 
Sooie^  a  number  of  specimens.  There  had  bwn  some 
diiBcaity  in  the  meehameal  part  of  the  manipulation, 
which  had  been  kindly  alluoed  to  in  the  last  Number 


of  the  *  Journal ;'  but  he  had  done  some  em  tint  ymj 
day,  and  had  been  engaged  upon  it  oonsfantiy.  Hs 
had  been  in  great  hopes  that  the  print  would  be  issusd 
in  April,  but  would  confidently  say  that  the^  wouid 
come  in  in  May.  [He  tlien  exhibited  two  specunens  of 
his  new  process,  which  were  very  beautifully  burnt  in, 
without  any  gloss  above  the  surfiioe.] 

Mr.  Mayall  had  forgotten  to  say,  that  iiot  only  did 
he  produce  them  with  a  variety  of  colours,  but  with  a 
variety  of   backgrounds.      An  ordinary  photograph 
fixed  upon  a  rich  ruby  glass  gave  a  very  beautinil 
effect ;  he  ground  some  spedmcns  of  twelve  or  fooiteen 
kinds  of  coloured  elass  into  impalpable  powder,  and 
with  the  impalpame  powder  he  coloured  the  por> 
traits,  and  then  put  the  thin  film  upon  them  and 
passed  them  into  tlie  furnace.    Very  extraordinary  re- 
sults were  obtained ;  for,  in  some  cases,  where  theoheeb 
wore  put  in  red  they  came  out  green,  and  in  other 
cases  olue,  by  some  strange  pro^rty  in  the  silicate; 
It  was  extremely  uncertain  whether  a  lady  put  in  most 
beautifully  did  not  come  out  a  sreeniunoor  or  a  blacks- 
moor,  though  it  did  sometimes  happen  that  the  ^ond 
glass  came  out  the  same  colours  as  were  pat  in.    If 
any  gentleman  of  sufficient  standing  as  a  scientific  min 
will  seriously  take  up  the  subject  Mr.  Mayall  will 
give  liim  every  assistance.    There  was  something  more 
in  it  than  was  at  present  fancied,  and  there  was  no 
doubt  the  silicates  of  some  of  the  metals  must  be  used 
in  the  sliape  of  pigments,  and  perliaps  they  ou^ht  to 
be  sliglitly  more  fusible  than  the  glass  itself.    Without 
knowing  anything  of  M.  Joubert's  process,  he  would 
suggest  the  use  of  the  more  easily  fused  silicaiwi  for 
the  liigher  lights,  the  less  fusible  for  the  middle  tints, 
and  still  less  fusible  for  shadows.    He  was  very  gisd 
that  something  had  come  before  the  Society.    Gentle* 
men  must  be  very  careful  in  steering  clear  of  a  patent 
ahready  in  existeuoe,  although  he  thought  M.  oulot's 
was  about  to  expire.    By  using  silicates  for  pi^nents^  s 
variety  of  colours  would  be  produced  highly  intereit- 
ing  to  the  ceramic  art 

Mr.  Maloite  asked  Mr.  Mayall  to  pardon  him  for 
reminding  him  (Mr.  Mayall)  that  he  (Mr.  Malone)  was 
the  first  person  that  ever  att^pted  to  oum  photographs 
into  materials. 

Mr.  Mayall  begged  Mr.  Malone's  pardon,  and  re< 
collected  seeing  his  specification. 

Iklr.  Malokb  stated,  with  regard  to  heating  a  picture, 
that  it  was  found  that  silver  pictures,  when  m  oontaiA 
with  substances  with  which  they  combine,  gave  a  fiuntor 
feeble  picture ;  it  was  also  ver^  clear  that  if  chromium 
and  colouring  metals  of  that  land  were  used  instead  of 
silver,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  procuring  an  in* 
tense  picture.  His  object  had  been  to  make  n^gativei 
upon  porcelain,  and  it  would  be  seen  that  if  it  could  be 
done  upon  porcelain  it  could  be  done  more  easily  upon 
glass,  because  in  that  there  is  a  silicate  of  potash  or 
soda  more  easily  combined.  If  a  salt  of  diromium 
were  used  instead  of  a  salt  of  silver,  a  red  piotnre 
would  be  produced — >but  nobody  would  look  at  their 
portrait  entirely  in  red ;  moreover,  the  poftniti  in 
chromium  do  not  yield  equal  delicacy  with  those  of  the 
silver  process.  Long  since,  pictures  by  means  of  diro- 
mium salt  had  been  produoiMi  in  Paris.  Bis  expen- 
ments  were  interrapted  by  not  being  able  to  get  por- 
celain into  thin  slabs ;  he  spent  some  days  at  Hr 
Minton'Si  vainly  endeavouring  to  get  him^  to  procure 
some  thin  slabs  of  porcelain  by  means  of  his  hydrauhe 
pressing  apparatus.  Mr.  Minton  was  so  bui^  st  the 
time,  makug  the  compressed  tiles,  that  he  could  not 
take  the  matter  up,  saying  he  did  not  think  it  wtf 
feasible,  and  endeavotu^  to  discourage  him;  baft 
he  did  not  give  it  up,  but  went  to  Sevres,  and,  Strang 
enoueh,  thm  met  Mr.  Minton,  idio  recpgniied  bin. 
Mr.  Sfinton,  guessing  the  object  of  hk  iv^  Mid, 
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" Oh !  Mr. Malone wants  to  prodaoe  photographicpor- 
tnits  on  poroeUin ;  but  it  cannot  be  done  V*  M.  £bel- 
xnan  bad  prerioiisly  priyatelj  nid  it  cotdd,  and  offered 
to  place  the  Gh>Temment  establidiment  of  S^Tres  at  bis 
(Mr.  Malone^a)  dispoaal  for  experiments.  He  men- 
tbned  this  to  show  there  was  something  to  be  done. 
If  it  were  asked  >nrhy  it  was  not  done,  it  would  haTe 
to  be  remembered  that  at  about  that  time  there  were 
political  changes  in  Franoe,  and  M.  Ebelmen  died, 
and  Mr.  Minton  was  since  dead,  and  that  was  the 
reason  the  experiments  had  for  a  time  ceased.  The 
iint  thing  was  to  form  the  biscuit  porcelain,  trans* 
lucent  and  yet  retaining  porosity,  so  that  a  metallic 
solution  could  penetrate  it  The  silver  picture  is  so 
faint  that  recourse  must  be  had  to  chromium,  manga- 
nese, Ac,  and  then  the  picture  is  not  so  delicate ;  still 
it  was  quite  clear  that  good  rough  pictures  could  be 
at  once  burnt  into  thin  slabs  of  porcelain.  My  pro- 
position was  to  take  a  solid  slab  of  perfectly  homo- 
reous  porcelain  and  then  to  saw  that  slab  through. 
Ebelmen  said  it  was  practical;  Mr.  Minton  said  it 
was  not — that  it  would  be  full  of  holes  and  flaws ;  and 
so  it  was — at  least,  that  which  was  made  in  this  countiy. 
As  Mr.  Mayall  was  anxious  that  merit  should  go  where 
it  was  due,  he  (Ifr.  Malone),  when  seekine  for  a  small 
share,  could  not  be  askinfi;  for  more  than  his  due. 
'*'  M.  JovBSRT  remarkea  that  what  had  been  said  by 
Messrs.  Mayall  and  Malone  only  showed  that  for  a 
number  of  years  attempts  had  been  made  to  transfer 
photographs,  but  that  no  one  had  eyer  touched  the 
subject  of  doing  them  in  different  colours,  except  as 
photography  can  produce  them,  and  for  this  reason, 
that  it  is  only  recently  that  the  means  have  been  found 
of  using  any  given  colour,  and  this  is  the  very  medium 
for  which  he  (M.  J.^  had  taken  out  his  patent ;  it  is  for 
transfeiring  them  m  an^  colour,  or  with  two  or  three 
or  more  coK>urs  in  any  picture,  which  no  photompher 
has  attempted  to  do :  the  process  which  Mr.  Mayall 
has  described  could  only  produce  one  colour — and  that 
the  colour  of  the  photograph. 

A  Visitor  observ^ — Mr.  Malone  said  it  was  neces- 
Bsry  to  have  tiles  of  this  yerr  complicated  manu- 
fificture.  He  (the  speaker)  haa  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing,  lately,  very  beautiful  specimens  of  M.  Joubert's 
burned  into  the  common  glazed  Minton  tile,  quite 
perfett  in  form  and  colour — in  red,  yellow,  brown, 
green ;  and  indeed  there  was  no  limit  to  the  colour, 
which  was  the  great  desideratum  of  the  present  day. 
The  burning  was  perfectly  genuine,  and  there  was  no 
attempt  at  putting  a  film  upon  it. 

Mr.  MALomB  said  that  he  was  then  speaking  of  trans- 
lucent tiles,  while  the  last  speaker  was  alluding  only  to 
opaque  tiles. 

The  CoAiBUAN  read  a  paper  which  had  been  placed 
in  his  huids,  wliicli  stated  that  Mr.  Davenport  was  the 
first  who  proposed  the  use  of  porcelain  instead  of  paper, 
and  for  which  he  procured  a  premium  in  1840  from 
the  Society  of  Arts, 

Mr.  Daveh roRT  rose,  and  stated  that  thf  drenmstances 
ondop  which  it  occurred  would  probably  be  brought  to 
Hr.  Malone's  memory  by  the  fact  that  in  about  1849 
he  (Mr.  Malone)  was  making  experiments  in  the  manu- 
iaetore  of  paper  (ho  belieyed  at  Maidstone),  with  a  view 
to  getting  ria  of  Uie  imparities  on  the  surface  of  the 
paper.  At  that  time  he  (Mr.  D.)  and  Mr.  Malone 
frequently  met,  and  exhibitions  of  manufactured  arti- 
cles were  being  held  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  among 
,the  arddes  exhibited  were  a  number  of  beautiful  biscuit 
figures  in  china  or  porcelain,  and  it  oocurred  to  him 
(Mr.  D.)  that  if  the  biscuit  body  could  absorb  a  certain 
portion  of  diemkals  instead  of  into  the  paper,  a  per- 
iMtly  fiat  surface  would  be  obtained  to  print  through ; 
indMr.  Malone  wonld  remember  that^  ooigointly  with 
him,  tfaflj  drew  ap  a  paper,  whidi  waa  recorded  at  the 


Sociehr  of  Arts.  He  (Mr.  D.)  did  not  wish  to  detract 
from  Mr.  Malone's  experiments.' 

Mr.  Malokb  said  that,  after  this  direct  appeal  to 
his  memory,  he  must  say  that  he  had  completely  for- 
gotten any  such  circumstance,  though  if  Mr.  Daven- 
port's memory  be  correct,  still  he  (Mr.  Malone)  was  thb 
first  who  attempted  ta  carry  it  out.  He  by  no  means 
contradicted  Mr.  Davenport  without  looking  at  memo- 
randa and  dates,  but  there  was  the  fact  that  no  one 
had  done  anything  of  the  sort  or  proposed  anythinff  of 
the  sort  previous  to  his  experiments  made  in  London 
in  conjunction  with  a  small  biscuit  figure  maker. 

Mr.  Manlky  exhibited  a  capacious  expanding  camera 
of  his  own  invention,  and  wnich  he  called  a  Tdleacope 
Camera,  in  consequence  of  the  length  produced  by  the 
shelling  out  of  body  after  body.  It  also  had  a  pecu- 
liarity in  the  focusing-glass,  which  could  not  m  de- 
tached from  the  camera,  and  was  alwa^  out  of  si^ht, 
except  when  in  use  for  focusing.  The  different  portions 
of  the  camera  were  made  to  extend  by  a  very  well 
manufactured  screw. 

Mr.  MATAiJi  exhibited  two  very  beautifully  executed 
portraits  of  the  Prince  Alfred,  to  show  the  qualities  of 
me  peculiar  collodion  which  he  had  advocated  the  use 
of  on  a  previous  occasion. 

Tho  thanks  of  the  Society  were  tendered  to 
the  several  gentlemen  who  had  brought  objects 
and  information  to  the  Meeting ;  and  the  C]!hair- 
man  announced  that  the  next  Meeting  of  the 
Society  would  be  held  in  King's  College^  when 
the  President  would  take  the  Chair. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OP 
SCOTLAND. 

Ordixaby  MEETiNOy  13th  Marchy  1860. 
Sir  Datid  Brei^-stbe,  President,  in  the  Choir. 

Tho  Minutes  of  the  preceding  Meeting  were 
read  and  approved. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Ordi- 
nary Members: — ^Mr.P.  Stcwart,Mr.  R.  Cowan, 
Mr.  R.  Romanes,  Mr.  W.  Younger,  and  Mr.  J. 
L'Amy. 

Tho  following  communication  was  read : — 

On  Printing  Photographic  Pictures  from  several 
'  Negatives,    By  Hekbt  P.  Robixsow. 

(Bead  March  13, 1860.) 

Rather  moi*e  than  two  thousand  years  ago, 
Zeuxis  of  Hcraclea  painted  his  famous  picture 
of  Helena  for  the  people  of  Crotona,  in  the 
composition  of  which  he  selected,  from  fire  of 
the  most  beautiful  girls  the  town  could  produce, 
whatever  he  observed  nature  had  formed  most 
perfect  in  each,  and  united  them  all  in  one 
single  figure.  A  reference  to  the  dim  tradi- 
tions of  antiquity  might  perhaps  be  considered 
out  of  date  in  treating  on  an  art  which  was 
discovered  only  a  few  years  since ;  but  the  pur- 
pose of  the  paper  I  am  about  to  read  this 
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eremng  is  to  indnce  you  to  do  in  photography 
sometlmig  similar  to  that  which  the  old  Greek 
did  in  painting,  that  is,  to  take  the  best  and  most 
beautiful  parts  you  can  obtain  suitable  for  your 
picture,  and  join  them  together  into  one  per- 
fect whole. 

I  have  frequently  been  requested  to  give 
some  information  on  the  method  I  employ  in 
producing  photographic  prints  from  two  or 
more  negatives ;  the  plan  is  so  simple  that  I 
have  never  before  thought  it  worthy  of  a  writ- 
ten description;  however,  I  have  now  prepared 
a  few  prints,  the  inspection  of  which  will  en- 
able you  to  understand  how  these  pictures  are 
produced. 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  an  artist 
who  would  attempt  this  kind  of  work  must 
have  very  great  advantages  over  other  photo- 
graphers ;  that  he  must  have  time  to  hunt  after 
the  scenes  of  his  pictures;  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
chance  in  finding  bits  of  landscape  scenery  to 
suit  his  figures ;  also,  that  few  people  would 
take  the  trouble  to  carry  their  models  and  ac- 
cessories into  the  country  for  the  sake  of  one 
er  two  pictures,  and  the  possibility  of  securing 
none,  as  models  are  sometimes  refractory  and 
difficult  to  arrange.  But  the  truth  is,  tiiat  a 
great  variety  of  appropriate  scenes  for  figure 
subjects  might  be  formed  on  a  small  piece  of 
ground:  the  principal  parts  of  most  of  my 
photographs,  containing  figures  and  laudscapes 
combined,  were. taken  in  a  small  back  yard, 
about  50  feet  long  by  20  feet  wide.  In  tiiis  I 
have  thrown  up  a  bank,  and  partly  covered  it 
with  wild  flowers  and  ferns;  the  other  part 
consists  of  an  imitation  of  a  moimtain  spring, 
covered  with  honeysuckle,  brambles,  <fec.  With 
this  arrangement  I  can  get  a  foreground  for 
almost  any  variety  of  landscape :  a  heath  scene, 
or  the  top  of  a  mountain,  as  in  '^  Nearing 
Home;"  or  the  side  of  a  river,  as  in  <<  Here  they 
come"  and  "  Preparing  to  cross  the  Brook ; "  or 
part  of  a  wheat-field,  as  in  "  Lavinia."  At  the 
foot  of  the  bank  is  a  hole,  caused  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  earth  to  make  the  bank ;  into  this 
runs  the  waste  water  from  a  print- washing 
apparatus  which  forms  a  river.  In  this  con- 
fined space,  with  the  assistance  of  a  spade  and  a 
tittle  ingenuity,  a  great  variety  of  effects  might 
l>e  produced. 

Perhaps  the  best  method  of  describing  double 
printing  will  be  to  take  a  very  simple  subject 
first — cdthough  it  cannot  strictly  be  called  a 
double  print,  as  only  one  n^ative  was  used. 
In  the  picture  I  have  named  ''Here  they  oome," 
and  fbr  which  your  Society  has  honoured  me 
with  the  silver  medal,  the  two  figures  were 
placed  in  pocdtion  on  the  bank  I  have  described, 
And  a  negative  taken  of  them.  At  the  top  of 
Ike  bank  was  a  brick  wall ;  this  was  objection- 


able, and  hod  to  be  removed  from  the  pictaie ; 
to  do  which,  a  print  was  taken  of  the  plate, 
but  neither  toned  nor  fixed,  the  figures  aiid 
bank  carefully  cut  out,  and  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  paper  neatly  pasted  on  the  neg»- 
tive.  Another  print  was  then  taken,  in  which 
the  sky  appeared  too  white;  therefore  the  print 
was  laid  on  a  board,  the  figures  and  bank  co- 
vered exactly  with  the  impression  from  which 
the  sky  had  been  cut,  a  clean  glass  placed  over 
the  whole,  and  the  board  was  carried  into  the 
light  and  the  sky  gpraduated  down.  This  pro- 
ceeding is  very  simple,  and  I  have  no  doubt  is 
known  to  you  all,  but  it  wiU  better  enable  me 
to  describe  that  which  is  to  follow. 

The  next  step  is  to  add  a  landscape  to  a 
figure,  of  which  "  Lavinia"  and  "  Neapag 
Home"  are  examples.  The  same  bank  has 
been  employed  for  the  figures  in  these  pictures 
as  in  **  Here  they  come,"  but  instead  of  a 
graduated  sky,  a  landscape  has  been  introduced : 
this  is  accomplished  by  taking  a  landscape  ne- 
gative to  suit  the  subject  (which  should  not  he 
of  too  important  a  view  to  overpower  the 
figures,  but  should  rather  serve  to  throw  them 
out  in  relief),  and,  cutting  out  so  much  of  the 
figure  and  foreground  as  will  come  before  the 
distant  view,  paste  it  on  the  landscape  nega- 
tive: when  the  negative  is  printed,  it  will  leave 
the  place  for  the  figures  and  foreground  plain 
paper;  if  the  figure  n^ative  is  now  covered 
over  so  as  to  print  only  in  the  places  which  aip 
left  for  it,  the  picture  will  be  complete. 

At  first  sight  it  will  appear  difficult  to  place 
the  partly  printed  pictures  in  the  proper  place 
on  the  corresponding  negative.  There  are  many 
ways  of  doing  this,  and  any  of  which  might  be 
chosen  to  suit  the  subject :  sometimes  a  needle 
might  be  run  through  some  part  of  the  print— 
for  instance,  in  the  angles  formed  by  the  join- 
ing of  the  bank  to  the  figure, — ^and  the  point 
being  allowed  to  rest  on  the  corresponding  part 
of  the  second  negative,  the  print  will  then  fall 
in  its  place  at  that  point :  some  other  point  has 
then  to  be  found  at  a  distance  from  the  first ; 
this  might  be  done  by  turning  up  the  paper  to 
any  known  mark  on  the  negative,  and  allowing 
it  to  fall  on  it :  if  two  points,  separate  from 
each  other,  are  on  the  right  place,  all  the  others 
must  be  correct.  The  printing-firame  can  then 
be  closed,  and  placed  in  the  light  to  print 
This  operation  is  easily  performed  after  a  Uttle 
practice ;  in  fact,  all  my  composition  pictarea 
are  printed  by  boys. 

Another  way  of  joining  the  negatives  is  by^ 
placing  a  candle  or  lamp  under  the  glass  of  the 
printing-frame,  and  throwing  a  light  through 
the  negative  and  prepared  paper;  the  joining 
can  then  be  seen  and  easily  adjusted. 

These  methMb  cam  be  applied  to  any  nnmbtr 
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of  negatives  forming  one  picture.  I  exhibit 
a  print  of  "  Fading  Awaj,"  which  was  printed 
from  five  negatives ;  the  joinings  are  purposely 
widened  to  show  how  they  are  combined ;  you 
will  observe  that  the  composition  was  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  divisions  occupy  unimportant 
places,  easily  hidden.  This  was  the  first 
picture  I  ever  composed  in  photography:  of 
couioe  there  are  many  faults  in  it,  which  would 
not  appear  so  conspicuously  if  I  attempted  the 
subject  again.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  ne- 
gatives, after  giving  about  two  hundred  im- 
pressions, were  injured  by  damp,  through  the 
carelessness  of  an  assistant. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  print  a  single 
figure  from  two  negatives :  "  Ophelia  "  is  an 
example  of  this  kind.  The  head  was  taken 
from  one  model,  and  the  figure  from  another ; 
the  print  exhibited  will  show  how  this  is 
managed :  you  will  here  notice  that  the  edges 
of  the  two  negatives  are  shaded  off,  and  allowed 
to  fiEdl  over  each  other. 

The  mechanical  difficulties  in  this  kind  of 
work  are  nothing — amateurs  of  small  ex- 
perience might  conquer  them  with  a  little 
practice ;  the  great  difficulty  is  the  choice  of  a 
subject,  the  selection  of  models,  and  the  drill- 
ing of  them  into  their  work.  The  principal 
figure  in  "Fading  Away"  had  three  years' 
practice  in  expression  for  photography  before 
a  satisfactory  picture  was  taken. 

It  is  rather  singular  that  so  littie  has  been 
done  in  this  branch  of  photography.  The  me- 
thod has  been  practised  for  many  years  by  the 
gentieman  who  first  brought  it  into  successful 
practice,  Mr.  Eejlander ;  his  pictures  have  been 
prominently  before  the  public  for  some  years; 
but  I  do  not  know  of  any  one,  except  myself, 
who  has  attempted  to  imitate  him.  It  cannot 
be  that  we  have  no  artists  among  us ;  we  can- 
not all  be  so  devoted  to  science  that  we  discard 
art ;  our  exhibitions  give  good  evidence  that 
there  are  men  practising  our  profession  who 
can  group  figures  together.  It  is  possible 
that  prints  from  several  negatives  combined  do 
iK>t  pay  do  well  commercially  as  proofs  frx)m  a 
«iligle  glass ;  but  that  should  not  prevent  en- 
thusiastic followers  of  such  a  pleasing  art  from 
pushing  it  to  its  greatest  extent;  and  its  appli- 
cation to  the  highest  art-purposes  is  certain. 
But  art  is  thoughtful  work  for  earnest  men, 
and  until  a  photographer  devotes  his  time  en- 
tirely to  a  few  good  pictures  each  year,  we 
ahaU  never  know  what  artistic  effiBcts  can  be 
produced.  There  are  other  causes  which  tend 
to  stay  the  progress  of  art  in  photography. 
Some  critics,  even  in  journals  which  we  might 
expect  to  encourage  any  efforts  to  advance  art, 
have  endeavoured  to  put  down  the  attempts 
(finlares  they  might  be,  but  they  aie  well 


meant)  of  the  few  who  try  to  get  out  of  the 
beaten  track, — the  old  "  Portrait  of  a  Gentie- 
man," or  '^  Landscape  without  figures,"  so  con- 
tinually recurring  in  our  exhibitions ;  they  are 
not  content  with  the  condemnation  of  indivi- 
dual efforts  (which  would  be  only  fair  criticism), 
but  their  disapprobation  extends  to  the  whole 
system;  one  even  goes  so  far  as  to  express 
not  only  his  indifference,  but  his  dislihe  to  all 
attempts  to  make  figure-pieces.  It  is  not  the 
fault  of  photography  that  the  man  has  not  yet 
appeared  who  will  make  the  best  use  df  the 
abimdant  materials  provided  for  him. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  possession  of  a 
good  model  is  a  lucky  accident ;  but  that  is  far 
from  being  the  case.  Art  can  be  extracted  out 
of  almost  anything.  A  Hunt,  inspired  by  a 
Ruskin,  can  make  a  picture  from  an  oyster- 
shell.  Take  any  model,  find  a  suitable  subject 
for  it,  (and  here  is  an  occasion  to  exhibit  the 
art  that  has  been  denied  to  photography ;  for  a 
subject  must  be  imagined,  and  imagination  is 
art,)  and  instruct  it  well  in  its  position  and 
expression.  Do  not  be  discouraged  by  one 
failure  or  a  dozen ;  fix  in  your  mind  the  idea 
you  mean  to  express,  and  persevere  until  it  is 
represented.  It  will  be  found  that  the  less 
models  know  of  photography,  the  better.  Actors 
are  always  bad  models ;  they  know  so  much, 
and  allow  the  operator  to  know  so  littie,  that 
the  result  is  not  an  artistic  picture,  but  a  thea- 
trical study. 

I  am  not  before  you  tonight  to  preach  the 
crusade  of  Art  in  photography ;  I  have  long  ex- 
pected abler  men  to  do  that.  Every  meeting 
produces  speakers  on  lenses  and  cameras  and 
processes,  but  very  little  is  said  about  the  appli- 
cation of  these  necessary  instruments  and  dis- 
coveries. I  think  wo  are  now  as  perfect  as 
possible  in  manipulation — as  far  as  black  and 
white  are  concerned.  We  want  to  apply  these 
discoveries  to  higher  purposes  than  we  have 
hitherto  done.  The  means  of  producing  pic- 
tures in  our  art  are  as  good  as  those  of  pro- 
ducing paintings  in  Raphael's  time,  and  nothing 
but  a  deep  and  earnest  study  is  required  to 
make  our  pictures  rank  with  the  works  of  the 
most  famous  men. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  awarded  to 
Mr.  Robinsoir  for  his  paper,  and  also  for  the 
collection  of  photographs  in  illustration  of  it, 
which  he  had  presented  to  the  Society. 

Mr.  Macnaib  gave  an  account  of  the  Dry 
Collodion  Process  briefly  noticed  by  him  at 
the  Meeting  in  January,  with  the  result  of 
further  experiments  in  preparing  the  platee> 
illustrated  by  views  taken  of  the  process.  (See 
p.  204.) 
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Account  of  a  New  Dry  Collodion  Process, 
By  Mr.  John  Macvair. 

(Bead  Idth  Marbh,  1860.) 

At  our  Meeting  in  January  last,  I  mentioned 
that  I  had  succeeded  in  preserving  sensitive 
collodion  plates  by  washing  off  the  free  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  then  applying  a  solution  of  malt. 
Further  experiments  with  this  process  have 
satisfied  me  as  to  its  value ;  and  I  now  beg  to 
lay  before  you  such  exact  details  of  the  process 
as  those  experiments  have  enabled  me  to  fix. 

For  making  the  infusion  of  malt,  I  use  a 
common  earthenware  teapot,  which  holds  about 
a  quart  and  a  half,  and  which  before  being  used 
is  weU  warmed  with  hot  water. 

Mix  7  ozs.  of  well-bruised  or  ground  pale 
malt  in  about  24  ozs.  of  hot  water,  so  that 
the  mixture,  after  being  well  stirred,  will  be  at 
the  temperature  of  155°  to  158°;  if  the  heat 
be  higher  or  lower,  cool  or  raise  it  rapidly  to 
155°  to  158°.  Place  the  teapot  containing  the 
infusion  before  a  moderate  fire  for  about  half 
an  hour,  when  the  heat  will  have  fallen  to 
about  138°,  and  the  infusion  has  acquired  a 
sweetLsh,  but  not  luscious  taste.  It  may  then 
be  removed  a  little  further  from  the  fire  to  cool 
slowly  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  frequently 
well  stirred  during  that  time,  and  then  filtered, 
when  it  should  be  quite  fluid,  bright,  and  of 
the  colour  of  very  pale  sherry.  For  larger  or 
smaller  quantities  use  the  same  proportions  of 
malt  and  water. 

Boughen  the  glass  plates  well  at  the  edges  on 
a  flat  stone — ^not  with  a  file, — and  use  a  fluid 
collodion  that  will  adhere  well,  pouring  it  on 
carefully  to  the  edges  of  the  plate ;  excite  in  a 
neutral  bath  of  35  grains  nitrate  of  silver  per 
ounce  of  water ;  wash  off  all  the  free  nitrate 
of  silver  at  a  tap,  or  with  a  jug,  finishing  with 
distilled  water.  The  free  nitrate  will  have 
been  got  rid  of  when  the  greasy  appearance 
which  the  plate  has  when  the  water  is  first  ap- 
plied is  entirely  removed;  the  plate  will  then  be 
sufficiently  washed.  Best  the  plate  for  a  few 
seconds  on  blotting-paper,  and  before  it  begins 
to  dry,  pour  over  the  malt  infusion  in  the  same 
way  as  the  collodion ;  wipe  the  back  of  the 
plate,  and  then  dry  (the  quicker  the  better) 
either  before  a  dull  fire  without  flame,  or 
better,  and  to  avoid  dust,  place  the  plates  in  a 
box  before  the  fire,  ranging  them  in  a  slanting 
position,  with  the  end  from  which  the  collodion 
and  preservativecoatingwere  poured  uppermost, 
and  the  coated  side  inwards.  A  hot-water 
foot  -pan,  or  a  couple  of  hot  fire-bricks  placed 
on  a  slate  in  the  box,  will  greatly  accelerate 
the  drying  of  the  plates. 

The  time  of  exposure  for  taking  views  may 
be  reckoned  the  same  as  with  wet  collodion ; 


and  for  copying  from  a  negative  by  contact, 
from  one  to  three  seconds  will  suffice, 

After  exposure,  wash  off  the  preservative 
coating,  letting  the  water  flow  from  the  centre 
of  the  plate  towards  the  edges ;  then,  using  a 
plate-holder,  dip  the  face  of  the  plate  in  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  in  the  bath; 
but  for  this  purpose  it  is  better  to  have  a 
separate  bath,  and  one  of  20  to  25  grains  ni- 
trate of  silver  per  oimce  is  strong  enon^. 
Develope  with 

Protosulphate  of  iron      . .  20  to  30  gn. 

Glacial  acetic  acid    4  drachm. 

Alcohol I  drachm. 

Water 1  ounce. 

If  more  intensity  is  wanted,  wash,  and  con- 
tinue the  development  with 

Pyrogallic  acid 2  grains, 

Glacial  acetic  acid i  drachm, 

Alcohol I  drachm, 

Water    1  ounce, 

adding  a  few  drops  from  the  nitrate  of  silver 
bath. 

After  fixing,  bichloride  of  mercury,  ammoniB, 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  or  any  of  the  other  agents, 
may  be  used  to  alter  the  tone  or  give  more 
density. 

An  equally  certain  preservative  may  be 
made  by  infasing  coarse  Turkish  barley,  or 
rye,  or  Indian  com  meal,  adding  about  an  eightli 
part  of  ground  malt :  either  of  these  will  make 
a  firmer  coating  than  the  malt  solution,  but 
which  requires  a  little  more  careful  washing 
off.  The  infusion  of  barley  should  be  made  at 
a  temperature  of  about  145°,  and  the  Indian 
com  about  150°. 

By  this  process,  pictures,  prints,  &c.,  can 
be  copied  in  the  camera,  and  negatives  also 
printed  by  contact,  with  ordinary  gaslight^ 
which  I  am  not  aware  can  be  done  satisfac- 
torily by  any  other  diy  process. 

lions.  Obakoe,  in  exhibiting  a  collection  o* 
stereograph  negatives  and  prints  taken  by  the 
process  which  Mr.  Macnair  had  just  described, 
said  that  he  had  now  employed  it  to  aconsideF- 
able  extent,  and  was  satisfied  that  it  possessed 
very  great  advantages.  He  had  nothad  an  oppor- 
tunity of  testing  its  keeping  powers  thoroughly; 
but  plates  which  had  been  prepared  several 
weeks  before  they  were  exposed,  he  had  found 
to  be  perfectly  good.  The  exposure  required 
was  very,  much  less  than  with  any  other  diy 
process ;  indeed,  he  was  inclined  to  believe  that 
this  process  was  very  nearly  as  sensitive  as  the 
wet  collodion  process  itself.  He  had  taken 
some  excellent  views  with  it  in  three  or  (oat 
seconds,  in  fair  light.  He  was  now  purposing 
to  use  these  dry  plates  very  extenavdy  for 
stereographs,  as  well  as  for  laiger-sised  pc* 
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tares,  and  lie  might  add  that  he  had  never 
found  the  alighteat  difficulty  in  preparing  the 
malt-solution.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  the  solution  does  not  keep  good  for 
more  than  a  few  days;  and  he  mi^t  also 
mention  that  the  plates  should  be  particularly 
well  cleaned,  and  likewise  carefiilly  washed 
to  remoYe  the  coating. 

Mr.  Walkeb  said  that,  as  fiar  as  he  could 
judge  from  the  few  trials  which  he  had  made 
of  this  process,  he  was  inclined  to  believe 
that  it  would  supersede  all  other  dry  processes, 
chiefly  on  account  of  its  great  simplicity  and 
its  remarkable  sensitiveness.  The  other  day 
be  had  taken  a  few  prepared  plates  with  him 
into  the  country,  and  had  exposed  them  for  the 
same  length  of  time  that  he  would  have  given 
for  wet  collodion.  Of  each  view  he  took  a 
duplicate  exposed  for  exactly  the  same  time. 
Th(9  duplicates  he  sent  to  M.  Orangeto  develope ; 
and  the  Society  had  just  seen  how  completely 
successful  they  bad  proved.  His  own  set  had 
not  come  out  so  well,  as,  from  his  not  having 
any  pyrogallic  acid  with  which  to  complete  the 
development,  ho  had  not  been  able  to  bring 
them  up  to  the  full  intensity  required  to 
print  irom.  When  properly  developed,  the 
blacks  were  unusually  intense,  and  die  skies 
never  needed  to  be  painted  out,  as  is  so  often 
the  case  with  other  processes.  Indeed,  in  every 
part  of  this  process,  the  ease  and  certainty 
with  which  the  results  are  attained  is  very 
remarkable,  and  will  lead,  he  was  convinced, 
to  its  adoption  in  preference  to  all  other  dry 
processes. 

Dr.  Patebsoit  said  that,  since  he  had  de- 
scribed his  gum  process  at  the  recent  Meeting 
of  the  Society,  he  had  tried  the  process  now 
brought  forward  by  Mr.Macnair;  and  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  latter  was  by  far 
the  better  of  the  two.    A  great  advantage  pes- 
sessed  by  it  appeared  to  him  to  consist  in  the 
tenuity  of  the  preservative  fluid,  which  admitted 
of  its  easy  appHcation  to  the  plate.   The  surface 
of  the  plate  itself,  too,  appeared  to  be  preserved 
for  the  future  development  in  a  condition  more 
nearly  approaching  that  of  a  wet-collodion  plate 
than  in  any  other  dry  process,  and  hence  the 
rapidity  witii  which  the  impression  is  produced 
and  the  subsequoii  t  development  effected.  There 
seemed  to  him,  however,  to  be  some  uncertainty 
U  present  in  preparing  the  malt  solution  of 
an  unvarying  strength,  such  as  would  produce 
a  uniform  result.    Sometimes  there  was  too 
little,  and  sometimes  there  was  too  much  sugar 
in  the  solution ;  and  he  thought  it  would  be 
very  desirable  to  ascertain  what  was  the  best 
mode  of  preparing  the  solution,  and  then  what 
was  the  exact  composition  of  the  solution  so 
prepared. 


Mr.  NiGHOL  said  that  in  experimenting  with 
this  process  he  had,  by  a  slight  variation  in 
the  preparation,  obtained  two  samples  of  the 
malt  solution  differing  from  each  o^er  essen- 
tially. One  was  a  fine,  thin,  free-flowing  liquid, 
whidi  hardened  on  the  plate  into  a  dry  skin, 
like  varnish,  and  withstood  hard  rubbing.  The 
other  gave  a  sticky  coating,  which  never  hard* 
ened  even  at*a  temperature  of  120°.  In  the 
camera,  the  plates  coated  vrith  these  two  solu- 
tions gave  equally  good  results;  but  of  course 
he  need  not  say  that  in  practice  the  latter  solu- 
tion was  very  objectionable  from  its  liability  to 
attract  particles  of  dust,  &c.  He  had  also  tried 
coating  plates  with  a  solution  composed  of  the 
known  constituents  of  the  malt  solution,  and  in 
the  proportion  in  which  they  are  understood  to 
exist  in  it;  but  he  did  not  find  the  results 
at  aU  equal  to  those  obtained  with  the  malt 
solution  itself. 

The  President  afterwards  directed  attention 
to  several  small  Photographic  portraits  which 
he  exhibited,  and  stated  to  be  produced  in- 
stantaneously by  Mr.  Skaife,  of  Blackheath,  by 
his  new  apparatus,  which  he  calls  a  Pistolgraph. 

After  examining  them,  the  Meeting  sepa- 
rated. 

BLACKHEATH  PHOTOGBAPHIC 
SOCIETY, 

The  23rd  Ordinary  Meeting  of  this  Society 
was  held  on  Monday,  March  19th,  at  the  Qolf 
dub  House,  the  President,  J.  Glaishxb,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  having  been 
read  and  confirmed, 

Mr.  CflABLEs  J.  Busk  proceeded  to  read  a 
paper: — 

On  the  Beproduction  of  Engravings,  PrinU, 
Ordinary  WritingSy  or  Letterpress,  on  Pre* 
pared  Papers,  by  contact  in  tJie  Dark. 

The  pictures  shown  this  evening  are  the  result 
of  a  process  I  discovered  about  twenty  years 
since,  by  which  engravings,  prints,  letterpress, 
or  writings  with  common  ii^,  may  be  copied 
on  prepared  paper  by  contact  in  the  dark.  The 
image,  at  first  invisible,  will  be  developed  83  a 
negative  by  holding  the  paper  by  itself,  for  a 
short  time  in  bright  sunlight :  a  few  seconds 
will  suffice  in  some  instances,  but  a  longer 
exposure  is  necessary  when  the  sun  is  not 
bright.  I  am  unable  to  fix  with  minute 
accuracy  the  date  of  this  discovery,  but  it 
was  about  the  year  1840.  I  was  tiien  re- 
siding at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  the 
course  of  that  year  used  occasionally  to  prepare 
papers  with  salt  and  nitrate  of  silver,  accord- 
ing to  formulas  given  in  some  of  the  periodicals 
of  that  time,  for  the  puipose  of  copying  leaves 
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c(  flmtB,  Ae.  Thk  was  doiM  oTenigiLt,  and 
tfefi  papers  were  then  placed  between  &e  leaves 
qf  books,  to  pres€i!ye  tfa«m  till  the  momaag. 

On  <^ne  oooasion,  in  order  to  vary  the  ezperi- 
nt^Bta  and  try  something  aewi  I  steeped  like 
paper  in  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid  (about  a 
teaspoonf ul  in  a  tumbler  of  water)  instead  of 
th^  salt  solution,  and  after  being  dried  it  was 
iaooieiBed  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  60 
grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  again  dried,  and 
placed  as  usual  in  a  book.  On  exposing  it 
naact  morning  in  a  bright  sunlight,  instead  of 
an  image  of  the  object  placed  on  it  to  be 
o^ied,  I  was  greatly  surpnsed  to  see  a  totally 
dilfereat  picture  appear  as  if  by  magic. 

Ultimately,  on  reference  to  the  book  in 
wbioh  the  paper  had  lain  durii^  the  night,  I 
£»und  I  had  obtained  a  negative  copy  of  tiie 
picture  it  had  been  in  contact  wilii.  Struck 
by  the  singularity  and  unexpected  resolt  ci 
this  my  earHest  original  experiment  in  photo- 
gvaphy,  I  prepared  other  papers  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  was  equally  successful  with  them. 
I  recollect  one  in  particular :  on  a  half-sheet 
of  foolscap  I  obtained  a  very  distinct  copy  oi 
the  ''Warwick  Yase,"  from  an  engraving  in 
the '  Saturday  Magazine '  (I  think  it  was  called), 
a  periodical  of  that  day.  The  copy  was  very 
clear  and  well  defined,  and  of  a  tolerably  dark 
reddish  slate-colour.  This  picture  was  shown 
to  many  persons,  and  was  in  existence  tor 
s^ioe  months :  what  at  last  became  of  it  I  do 
not  know.  It  was  not  fixed  otherwise  than 
by  simple  washing  in  cold  water,  and  did  not 
seem  to  lose  distinctness  during  the  time  I 
recollect  it. 

Only  practising  phot<^giaphy  as  an  occasional 
amusement  in  this  most  simple  way,  it  did  not 
occur  to  me  to  take  any  steps  to  bring  the 
matter  to  the  knowledge  of  scientific  persons, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  I  ceased  to 
make  further  experiments,  but  not  till  I  had 
aaeertained  that  oxalic,  d^c,  and  some  other 
adds  produced  similar  effiBots. 

Since  I  have  been  in  England  during  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years,  the  experiment  has 
been  only  occasionally  spoken  of,  and  a  few 
repetitions  made  with  tartaric  acid  to  show 
the  efEects.  Within  the  last  month,  however, 
I  have  been  urged  by  our  President  (Mr. 
Qlaisher)  and  Mr.  Keisch,  a  member  ci  this 
Sodety ,  to  bring  this  discovery  to  public  notice, 
as  it  might  probably  be  made  available  for 
some  useful  purpose. 

The  experiments  I  have  made^f  late,  &ough 
still  incomplete,  show  very  interesting  and 
aatisfectory  results,  and  I  hope  others  may  feel 
to  investigate  the  sabjeot  also,  with  a 
of  eventually  Iwinging  it  into  praotieal  use. 
Vtan  what  I  have  done,  I  tixink  it  Yery  pro- 


baUaihainegatMS  osnbe  pceduoed^tnlll 
allow  good  podtsvcs  to  be  printed  from  tiien. 

Un^  lately  I  imagined  <hat  an  oigamc  a«id 
was  a  requisite  ingredient  to  uae  in  prapanag 
the  papers,  for  my  earlier  trials  with  inorgauc 
adds  were  not  snoeessfol;  but  more  canM 
experiments  of  late  show  Hiat  this  is  not  ^ 
case.  SofEur  as  Ihave  used  them,  l^ieyassver 
equally  well;  and  I  have  also  found  that  paper 
dipped  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  al«oe 
wOl,  after  a  few  hoars'  contaot  with  an  engrav- 
ing or  print,  give  a  feint  image  in  a  1^^ 
sunlight  (probably  in  consequance  of  a  li^ 
free  add  in  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution) ;  ani 
even  if  the  isaage  should  not  appear  after  a 
few  minutes'  eaqposure,  it  ean  be  develqwd  by 
I^rogalMc  add  (1  grain  to  liie  ounce  of  water), 
with  a  few  drops  of  nitrate  of  syver  a^^; 
but  the  effect  thus  produced  is  difierent  t» 
that  when  it  is  developed  by  sunlight  alone. 
The  image  comes  oat  of  a  difiTerent  shade  of 
colour  to  the  rest  of  the  paper,  and  changes  te 
a  white  metallic  lustre,  whilst  t^e  gnmA 
turns  to  a  dense  blade. 

In  order  to  produce  good  effects  withdistinet 
white,  it  is  requidte  (and  this  is  the  mam  lea- 
tore  of  my  process)  to  steep  the  paper  in  an  acid 
solution.  Different  adds  give  di^t  differeaoei 
in  the  deamess  of  the  whites ;  glacial  aeetie 
add  I  have  found  to  j»oduce  the  very  beet 
whites,  and  it  also  ensures  uniformity  of  ooldsr 
on  the  dark  parts. 

The  twenty ^six  pictures  measuring  six  inches 
by  eight,  before  you,  are  tiie  best  I  have  been 
able  to  make  within  the  last  few  days:  tbe 
weather  has  not  been  particularly  fSavoursbla 
for  devdc^ing  the  image.  Each  picture  has 
attached  to  it  t^e  formiiAa  according  to  whicb 
the  paper  was  prepared;  and  they  were  oiae 
hours  in  contaot  with  the  engravings,  &c.  ts 
be  copied, — not,  be  it  understood,  that  soeh  a 
length  of  time  ia  requidte,  but  simply  beoaoM 
it  was  convenient  to  prepare  the  papers  over- 
night and  leave  them  on  the  engravings  til 
the  morning.  Half  an  hour,  or  one  hoar,  k 
long  enough.  I  have  obtained  a  pictnre  after 
five  minutes'  contact,  and  which,  after  coata^ 
but  before  exposure  to  sunlight,  was  "pbtri 
between  sheets  of  blank  white  paper  for  a  dtif 
and  a  half;  it  then  devdoped  as  peifedly 
those  longer  in  contact  and  exposed  to  saa* 
light  at  once.  Two  of  t^e  specimens  on  tbe 
table,  marked  S.P.  Ill  and  112,  were  nisi 
hours  in  contaot,  and  then  twenty  hours  be- 
tween blank  papeta.  No  difBarenoe  of  distinct- 
ness of  image  or  deamess  of  whites  can  be 
distinguished  between  them  and  the  othen* 
They  and  many  of  tke  other  pictares  hafi 
been  taken  ft«m  engravings  in  the  'Art-Uoiov 
Journal,'  representing  artidee  at  the  EshiMtif* 
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<f  1861.    One  is  tnm  a  ooikHired  cisunple  of 

ifiTitoa  til6B,  in  the  September  Number  of  that 

"ear,  and  ahows  the  curious  effects  of  different 

(dooEB,  blues  producing  yellows,  and  ledstimd 

*ell0W8  prodnoing  whites  more  or  less  clear ; 

then  from  engravings  and  letter-press  in 

ifieveBt  books;    tiiere    are  specimens  from 

aaniMcript  writing  of  the  year  1845,  and  one 

rom  a  madiine-preesed  copy  of  a  letter  written 

he  6tib  June,  1848.   It  is  not  at  all  neeessaiy  to 

txpoae  to  sun-  or  day-light  any  of  the  prints  or 

vritoags,  or  other  designs  to  be  copied,  before 

rattizig  the  prepared  papers  in  contact  with 

hem.    A  design  that  has  not  seen  daylight 

er  yean  can  be  taken  equally  well,  and  in  as 

bort  a  tbne.    Some  of  these  picttaes  are  on 

[Rimer's  negative  paper ;  some  on  Saxe-paper, 

Mth  negative  and  positive.  Some  of  the  papers 

lave  a  distinct  picture  on  either  side ;  some  <m 

me  side  only,  intended  for  use  as  negatives  to 

iiint  from, — the  white  back  being  obtained  by 

)]aoittg  a  piece  of  black  tiansfer  paper  in 

sontaet  with  it.     A  long  exposure  to  the  sun- 

ight  has  not  had  the  least  deteriorating  influ- 

mce  on  the  whiteness  when  glacial  acetic  acid 

Jos  been  used  in  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution, 

md  applied  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Uku  change,  produced  in  the  papers  by  their 
nflvdy  having  been  in  contact  for  a  short  time 
▼ith  black  and  some  other  colours,  which 
invent  discolourati<m  on  exposure  to  sun- 
Sght,  is  exceedingly  curious;  periiaps  some 
•ne  more  experienced  than  myself  in  photo- 
fprapfaic  chemistry  may  be  able  to  explidn  tke 
latnre  of  the  chemical  action  that  produces 
this  singular  result.  The  papers  have  been 
nearly  all  wetted  on  both  sides  with  the  two 
Bslotions  used  in  preparing  them.  The  pix>- 
pntions  of  the  ingredients  used  have  been 
v«ded  for  experimental  purposes.  Tlie  addiiy- 
ing  solution  in  which  the  paper  is  first  steeped 
has  been,  lor  some  of  them,  eighty  grains  of 
teitaric  add  by  itself  to  one  ounce  of  watw ; 
ht  some,  eighty  grains  of  tartaric  add  with 
cue  drachm  of  gladal  acetic  add  added ;  for 
some,  twenty  grains  of  tartaric  acid  and  half  a 
dfadim  of  gladal  acetic  add ;  for  some,  fifty 
gndns  of  tartaric  add  alone,  and  for  others,  one 
ounce  of  glacial  acetic  add  by  measure  in  two 
onncesof  water,  and  no  tartaric  add.  For  the 
sensitizing  or  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  I  have 
used,  for  some,  fifty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
lor  some,  sixty  grains,  and  for  others  ninety 
grains  to  the  ounce  of  water;  for  some,  the  above 
proportions  of  nitrate  of  silver  alone,  and  for 
ottieiB,  in  combination  with  gladal  acetic  add, 
from  half  a  drachm  to  one  drachm  in  the  above 
pwportion  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  an  ounce  of 
water.  Die  various  proportions  give  slightly 
different  shades  of  colour  to  the  negatives,  and  J 


the  shade  of  ocileiBr  is  also  scNmewhat  affected 
by  the  nature  of  the  suse  in  the  paper, — those 
sized  with  gelatine  being  rather  redder  than 
those  sized  with  starch.  Of  the  various  mix- 
tures I  have  used,  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  fd-* 
lowing  proportions  will  give  the  best  results,  and 
should  be  applied  to  botib  ddes  of  the  papers : — 

For  the  first  or  add  bath,  80  grains  of 
tartaric  add  to  an  ounce  of  water ;  tiie  pi^r 
to  be  immersed  for  a  short  time  and  then  dned 
by  moderate  heat ;  then  well  wetted  on  both 
ddes  or  immersed  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  50  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water  (or 
not  more  than  60  gis.  at  most),  to  which  half 
a  drachm  or  one  drachm  of  glacial  acetic  add  has 
been  added.  Or  the  acidifying  solution-  may 
be  20  grains  of  tartaric,  witiSi  hiJf  a  drachm  of 
gladal  acetic  add  to  t&e  ounce  of  water,  or  one 
ounce  of  liquid  glacial  aeetic  add  mixed  wil& 
from  two  to  three  ounces  of  water, — the  send- 
tizing  or  nitrate-of-dlver  solution  being,  as 
above  mentioned,  60  to  60  grains  to  the  ounce, 
with  a  drachm  of  gladal  acetic  add  added.  Ni- 
tric add,  one  drachm  to  an  ounce  of  water,  is  aa 
addifying  solution  that  also  gives  good  imi^;es. 

The  sharpness  of  definition  and  the  whites 
in  these  negative  pictures  being  so  good,  the 
only  desirable  point  still  to  attain  is,  to  gi'^e 
greater  intensity  to  the  dark  parts.  Willi 
this  object  in  view,  I  am  still  experimenting, 
and  witii  good  hope  of  succeeding  shortiy.  It 
will  then  give  me  pleasnn  to  communicate  the 
result,  witii  particulars,  to  this  Society. 

Before  I  condnde,  I  may  say  that  I  have 
seen  mention  made  in  the  '  Year  Book  of  Facts' 
for  1858,  ^.  208  and  209,  of  some  experi- 
ments by  the  celebrated  photographs  M. 
Ni^pce  in  that  year,  of  a  somewhat  similar 
nature  to  mine.  He  used  ordinary  sendtive 
paper,  and  could  obtain  only  a  faint  image 
after  placing  it  in  contact  with  an  engraving 
or  design,  whidi  it  was  inditpmsable  should 
Usdf  have  been  SMosedfar  same  Htne  to  strong 
sw/dight.  The  discovery  of  my  process  was 
eighteen  years  prior  to  this ;  and  by  it  the  ex- 
posing of  the  engraving  or  dedgn  to  be  copied 
to  the  light,  in  the  first  instance,  is  not  at  all  ne- 
cessary, however  long  it  may  have  previously 
been  in  the  dark ;  and  the  image  produced  is 
almost  all  tiiat  can  be  desired  in  a  negative. 
I  do  not  think  that  by  using  ordinary  sendtive 
papers,  good  pictures  with  dear  idiites  can  be 
produced,  but  condder  the  employment  of 
adds  in  the  preparation  of  the  papers  to  be  i»- 
dispensable  in  order  to  obtain  tiiem. 

A  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered 
to  Mr.  Busk  for  his  interesting  communication. 

The  PussEDaHT  then  said, — ^You  are  aware 
tiiat  tiie  Collodion  Committee  appointed  by  the 
London  Photographic  Sodety  has  made  its 
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Beport.  I  have  read  the  Beport  with  some 
sorpnse ;  and  as  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  socie- 
ties Uke  our  own  to  do  aU  in  their  power  to 
prevent  those  who  are  looked  upon  hy  the 
public  as  photographic  guides  from  leading 
them  astray,  I  shall  call  on  Mr.  Heisch  to 
make  some  remarks  on  that  Beport. 

Mr.  Heisch  said, — Sir,  in  March  1859,  the 
Photographic  Society  of  London  appointed  a 
Committee    to    examine    collodions    with    a 
view,  as  stated  in  the  Beport  before  us,  of 
arriving  at  a  definite  formula.     The  Beport 
of  that  Committee  was  to  have  been  discussed 
at    the   last  meeting    of   the    Society.    All 
who  were  present  will  remember  how  abruptly 
the    discussion    was    concluded.     It  is  not, 
however,  to  comment  on  this  subject  nor  on 
the  strange  position  in  which  a  society  places 
itself  by  appointing  a  committee  to  examine 
and   report  on    an    important  subject,    and 
when  that  committee  ms^es  its  report,  neither 
adopting,    rejecting,  or    even  discussing   its 
recommendations,  that  I  now  come  forward. 
Had  the  Committee  confined  itself  to  matters 
bx  which  only  the  Society  appointing  it  were 
concerned,  I  woxild  not  have  been  the  one 
to  meddle  in  other  men's  matters.     I  should 
not  have  said  one  word  to-night  did  I  not  feel 
that  a  great  injustice  has  been  done  to  the 
public  in  general,  and  the  manufacturers  of 
collodion  in  particular,  by  the  wording  of  this 
B^rt.     I  acquit  individual  members  of  that 
Committee  of  any  intentional  injustice;  but 
that  injustice  has  been  done  I  fearlessly  assert. 
Sir,  the  Beport  of  the  Committee  states  that 
the  coUodion  made  by  Mr.  Hardwich  is  ''  in 
regard  to   sensitiveness,   unsurpassed,"  that 
"  it  is  of  superior  excellence,"  and  they  "  con- 
fidently recommend  the  Society  to  stamp  it 
with  the  full  mark  of  its  approbation.''     Sir, 
if  these  words  mean  anything,  they  mean  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  this  collodion 
is  more  sensitive,  and  altogether  better  than 
any  in  the  market.    Now,  Sir,  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  people  who  have  neither  time  nor 
inclination    to    examine  various   samples   of 
collodion   for  themselves,   who  will   receive 
this  as  an  authoritative  judgment,  and  will 
not  even  take  the  trouble  to  examine   the 
Beport  and    find    out  (what  would  surprise 
any  one  who  reads  the  words  quoted)  that 
the  collodion    in   question  was  never  com- 
pared with  any  other,  and,  moreover,  that  the 
facts  concerning  its  working  properties  detailed 
in  the  Beport  form  but  a  very  lender  founda- 
tion' for  such  unqualified  praise !     Makers  of 
collodion  will  naturally  feel  delicate  in  pro- 
testing against  this  Beport ;  and  it  is  on  that 
aeoount  that  I  feel  that  we,  who  are  neither 
makers  nor  vendors  of  collodion,  ought  to  come 


forward  and  protest  against  a  Sociely  soppoeec 
to  be  the  leading  Photographic  Association  ix 
£ngland  putting  it  into  the  power  of  any  trades- 
maift  to  use  its  name  in  proclaiming  the  supe- 
riority of  the  article  he  sells,  more  particularl] 
when  we  consider  that  the  article  in  questionhai 
not  been  compared  with  that  of  other  makers. 
.  I  will  now  say  a  few  words  on  the  Bepon 
itself,  to  justify  ihe  observations  I  have  made 

First,  we  are  told  that  the  collodion  is ''  com- 
paratively, if  not  entirely,  free  from  glatino- 
sity,  crapy  lines,  contractUity,  and  other  defecti 
of  film  met  with  some  years  back."  Now,  Sir. 
I  would  ask,  with  what  has  it  been  compared  \ 
Certainly,  not  with  any  of  the  first-class  collo- 
dions in  the  market,  many  of  which  are  entirely 
free  from  any  of  these  defects.  Next  we  arc 
told  that  it  ''eometimes  contains  too  much 
soluble  cotton  for  large  plates,  and  oecasumaUy 
requires  thinning  down  in  hot  weather."  These 
words  ^  sometimes'  and  '  occasionally '  are  very 
significant,  showing  as  they  do  that  the  collo- 
dion is  not  always  idike.  Another  proof  of  the 
want  of  uniformity  is,  that  Mr.  Eenton  states 
that,  on  using  some  of  the  earlier  samples  of 
the  collodion,  he  was  obliged  to  roughen  the 
edges  of  his  largest  plates,  to  prevent  the  film 
from  curling  ofi^,  but  that  with  subsequent 
samples  it  was  unnecessary.  Were  these  later 
samples  made  according  to  the  formula  origi- 
nally sent  to  the  Committee  ?  If  so,  it  is  d^ 
its  results  are  not  always  imiform ;  if  not,  it 
cannot  be  called  the  same  collodion. 

Next,  we  are  told  of  a  tendency  to  irr^^ular 
drying.  ThlB,  however,  is  said  to  be  incon- 
venient, but  not  insuperable. 

We  come  next  to  sensibility,  which  we  are 
told  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  unsur- 
passed. To  justify  this  expression,  it  should 
have  been  compared  under  the  same  conditioBS 
with  every  other  collodion,  which  there  is  no 
pretence  even  that  it  was  by  the  majority,  while 
the  only  member  of  the  Committee  who  com- 
pared it  viith  any  other  found  that  it  took 
double  the  time.  An  attempt  is  made  to  ex- 
plain this  by  the  fact  of  Ins  using  a  weak  de- 
veloper;  but,  as  we  may  fairly  presume  hs 
used  the  same  for  both  collodions,  the  explana- 
tion is  far  from  satisfactory.  Mr.  Erith's  private 
letters  are  here  pressed  into  the  service,  but 
will  not  do  much  towards  proving  the  unsur- 
passed sensibility  of  this  collodion  with  ^ose 
who  have  seen  the  instantaneous  pictures  of 
Mr.  Lake  Price  and  others,  taken  with  other 
collodion,  not  in  the  dear  light  of  Cairo  (which 
contains,  according  to  the  careful  experiments 
of  Bunsenand  Boecoe,  more  chemical  rays  than 
the  light  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  yet 
examined)ybut  in  London, — ^not  on4|-inch,bat 
on  12-iadi  plates. 
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_  With  regard  to  keeping  properties,  unless 
itdixed  with  cadmium,  it  loses  its  sensibility  in 
tro  or  three  days  in  warm  weather, — no  slight 
Afcct  in  most  people's  opinion. 

In  speaking  of  the  gradations  of  tone  in  the 
pctures  produced  by  the  collodion,  after  many 
nther  contradictory  remarks,  the  Committee 
ondudo  that  it  is  "  sufficiently  good."  Suffi- 
cently  good  for  what  purpose  ? 

One  gentleman  next  speaks  of  transparent 
f>ot8  with  tails,  and  two  or  three  of  Ane  black 
ines.  Curious  defects  in  a  collodion  to  bo 
itamped  as  of  superior  excellence  by  the  Photo- 
praphic  Society ! 

One  point  mentioned  by  Mr.  Fenton  strikes 
ne  as  very  remarkable,  via.,  that,  when  used 
vith  the  addition  of  bromide,  it  will  not  bear 
the  least  over-exposure.  With  all  collodions 
vhich  I  have  tried,  bromides  enable  them  to 
l>e&r  a  much  greater  amount  of  exposure  without 
injury. 

I  cannot  but  remark  that,  though  three  for- 
mulae were  sent,  not  one  word  is  said  of  two  of 
them ;  and  the  gentleman  charged  with  exa- 
mining them  only  says  he  assisted  at  the  pre- 
paration of  Mr.  Hardwich's,  but  does  not  tell 
lis  if  he  succeeded  in  preparing  it  without  that 
gentleman's  assistance. 

Now,  Sir,  let  me  sum  up  the  facts  of  the 
Beport. 

1.  The  film  is  not  quite  structureless. 

2.  Its  properties  are  not  quite  uniform. 

3.  When  compared  with  other  collodion,  it 
was  not  so  sensitive. 

» 

4.  It  has  no  keeping  properties  unless  iodized 
with  cadmium. 

5.  There  are  complaints  of  transparent  spots 
and  dark  lines. 

6.  When  bromized  it  soon  solarizes. 

Yet  this  collodion  is  to  be  stamped  with  the 
approbation  of  the  London  Photographic  Society 
aa  of  **  superior  excellence,"  and  **  unsurpassed 
aensibility  'M  If  I  could  believe  such  a  thing 
possible,  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  the 
Committee  must  have  furnished  the  &cts,  while 
some  other  individual  has  drawn  the  conclu- 
sions. 

I  beg  to  have  it  understood  that  I  offer  no 
opinion  on  the  merits  of  Mr.  Hardwich's  collo- 
dion. I  point  out  only  the  discrepandes  in  the 
Beport. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  that  much  of  what  has 
se  strange  an  appearance  may  be  capable  of 
ezplanation,and  I  have  made  the  strong  remarks 
I  have  to-night  partly  with  the  view  of  giving 
the  Committee  that  opportunity  of  explanation 
which  was  denied  them  at  their  own  Society. 

The  injustice  to  other  makers  of  collodion 
cannot  be  explained  away — and  it  is  against 
this  that  I  wish  our  Sodetyto  protest;  but  the 


un&vourable  impression  so  commonly,  I  may 
say  universally,  entertained  of  the  Beport  itself, 
may,  I  trust,  be  at  least  partiaUy  removed.  At 
the  same  time  I  cannot  but  remark  that  Mr. 
Hardwich's  letter  published  in  the  last  Number 
of '  The  Photographic  Journal'  will  rather  in<- 
crease  than  diminish  that  unfavourable  impres- 
sion. 3Ir.  Hardwich  puts  himself  prominently 
forward  as  champion  of  the  Beport,  forgetting 
that  he  is  not  one  of  those  who  signed  it,  and  is 
therefore  not  answerable  for  its  contents,  and 
forgetting  also  that  he  is  the  manufacturer  of 
the  article  which  is  reported  on. 

After  some  remarks  to  the  same  effect  from 
other  members  of  the  Society,  Mr.  H.  Williams 
proposed,  and  Mr.  J.  South  seconded  this  re  w- 
lution,  which  was  canied  unanimously : — 
<'  That  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Heisch  be  adopted 
as  expressing  the  opinion  of  the  Society." 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


On  the  Manufacture ^  Photographic  Collodion, 
By  T.  F.  Habdwich,  Esq. 

[Continued  from  page  177.] 

Pbepahatiov  of  Collodiok. 

1.  7%e  Pyroxyltne, — I  have  always  adopted 
the  plan  of  laying  in  a  large  stock  of  acids  at 
ono  time,  since  it  is  somewhat  troublesome  to 
ascertain  the  exact  strength,  and  no  mode  of 
analysis  seems  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory.  The 
manufacturer  sends  in  throe  carboys  of  oil  of 
vitriol,  holding  six  gallons  each,  and  one  carboy 
of  strong  nitric  acid  of  the  same  size.  These 
are  bottled  off  into  Winchester  quarts,  or  half- 
gallon  stoppered  bottles  ^labelled  No.  I  for  the 
first  carboy.  No.  2  for  uio  second,  and  No.  3 
for  the  third),  for  the  sake  of  greater  conve- 
nience in  handling,  and  to  lessen  the  chanoc 
of  the  acid  absorbing  water  ftoxa  the  atmo- 
sphere. As  the  strength  of  the  oil  of  vitriol 
in  each  carboy  is  different,  a  mixture  must  be 
made  of  No.  1,  No.  2,  and  No.  3,  taking  a 
single  bottle  of  each.  Then,  supposing  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  acids  to  be  nearly  as 
before  given,  mix  as  follows : — 
Oil  of  vitriol,  1-843  at  60°  F.  18  fluid  ounces. 
Nitric  acid,  1*457  at  60°F. .  6  fluid  ounces. 
Water 51  fluid  ounces. 

Pour  in  first  the  water,  then  the  nitric  acid, 
and  lastly  the  oil  of  vitriol ;  obtain  a  perfect 
admixture  by  stirring,  and  take  the  temper- 
rature.  If  the  thermometer  rises  to  165°  $". 
or  170°^  the  acid  must  be  allowed  to  cool  until 
it  stands  exactly  at  150°  F.  Then  immerse 
the  cotton  in  pieces  well  pulled  out,  and  weigh- 
ing thirty  grains  each,  continuing  to  put  them 
in  singly  until  ten  have  been  introduced,  making 
300  grains  in  alL  This  operation^  together  with 
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the  pressing  against  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  &c., 
(to  be  alluded  to  again  presently),  will  occupy 
about  two  minutes,  after  which  the  vessel  may 
be  covered  up  and  left  for  eight  minutes  more. 
Then  take  out  the  whole  of  the  pyroxylino  in 
one  lump  with  glass  spatulas ;  squeeze  out  as 
much  of  the  acids  as  possible  in  a  porcelain 
capsule,  and  dash  the  whole  into  a  lai^  quan- 
tity of  water. 

An  experienced  person  will  be  able  to  judge 
at  this  stage  of  the  process  whether  he  has 
hit  the  right  point.  If,  on  attempting  to  lift 
out  the  whole  mass  of  pyroxyline  at  once  with 
the  glass  spatulas,  it  seems  rather  small  in 
quantity  and  very  rotten,  so  that  little  pieces 
break  away  and  are  left  behind,  in  the  acid, 
then  the  temperature  is  too  high,  or  the  acids 
are  too  weak,  and  in  repeating  the  operation 
the  quantity  of  water  may  be  diminiBhed  by 
two  or  three  drachms.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  mass  of  p3rroxyline  appears  large,  sticks 
well  together,  and  shows  no  tendency  to  tear, 
either  the  temperature  has  fallen  several  de- 
grees, or  it  will  be  advantageous  to  work  with 
a  few  drachms  more  of  water. 

Whilst  the  pyroxyline  is  washing  in  the 
tray,  it  is  still  more  easy  to  judge  of  its  quality; 
for  if  the  ten  separate  .pieces,  in  which  the 
cotton  was  originally  weighed,  are  seen  floating 
about,  and  can  be  separated  and  counted,  the 
acids  are  certainly  too  strong ;  whilst  if  there 
be  an  evident  aspect  of  commencing  solution — 
a  piece  of  cotton  here  and  there  scarcely  changed, 
but  the  others  in  a  measure  broken  up,  and 
tearing  easily  under  the  finger, — ^the  operation 
is  probably  successful ;  but  when  the  whole  is  so 
mixed  up  together  that  nothing  but  fragments 
of  the  ten  pieces  can  be  detected,  then  the 
pyroxyline  is  too  weak. 

I  find  that  it  takes  twenty-four  hours  to 
ensure  the  proper  washing  of  the  pyroxyline, 
even  in  slowly  running  water  which  contains 
a  portion  of  chalk.  This  carbonate  of  lime 
evidently  acts  in  neutralizing  the  acid ;  and 
bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  gas  form,  which  bring 
the  cotton  by  degrees  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  keep  it  floating. 

After  a  thorough  washing,  the  pyroxyline 
is  squeezed  in  the  hand,  and  then  picked  out 
to  dry  upon  a  cloth.  A  boy  performs  this  part 
of  the  operation ;  and  after  a  little  experience, 
he  can  easily  tell  whether  the  material  was 
properly  made,  partly  by  the  extent  of  surface 
which  it  covers  upon  the  cloth,  but  more  easily 
by  the  readiness  with  which  it  tears  under  the 
tigers.  If  it  resembles  the  anginal  cotton  in 
cppearanoe,  and  feels  strong  and  tough,  the 
amount  of  water  in  the  acids  must  be  xn- 
ereased ;  but  when  it  breaks  up  into  little  bits, 
it  ifl  as  it  should  be*M)r  else  is  somewhat  too 


weak,  in  which  case  the  fragments  will  mKt 
together,  so  as  to  increase  the  difficulty  d 
picking  them  out.  As  the  pyroxyline  dres 
upon  the  cloth  it  is  well  to  examine  it  and  gre 
directions  accordingly,  separating  any  piwe 
which  appears  less  acted  on  than  the  rest. 

Two  or  three  days'  exposure  to  the  air  ^wll 
render  the  soluble  cotton  sufficiently  dry ;  bi; 
it  is  convenient  to  finish  it  off  on  the  hot  stean- 
bath  before-described,  and  the  temperature  i 
which  is  not  allowed  to  rise  higher  than  120®  J. 
When  dry,  proceed  to  weigh  it  in  the  scales, 
and  form  your  estimate  of  its  value  accordingly. 
A  long  experience  convinces  me  that,  supposiiig 
nothing  to  be  lost  in  the  washing,  the  weiglt 
of  the  resulting  pyroxyline  is  a  certain  and 
safe  guide  in  this  process ;  and  I  can  alwajf 
tell  what  the  quality  of  liie  collodion  will  U 
by  using  the  sciales.  If  300  grains  of  cottoa 
yield  450  grains  of  pyroxyline,  it  is  certain 
that  complaints  will  be  made  of  the  resultii^ 
collodion  being  thick,  and  giving  streaky  pic- 
tures :  four  or  five  additional  drachms  of  watei 
in  the  nitrosulphuric  acid  will  be  the  remedy. 
When  the  weight  of  the  pyroxyline  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  original  cotton,  viz.  300 
grains,  there  will  be  a  sediment  on  dissolving 
it  in  the  mixed  ether  and  alcohol ;  neverthe- 
less the  collodion,  although  lessened  in  quan- 
tity, will  be  good — very  limpid  and  struc- 
tureless, with  great  adhesion  to  the  glass, 
less  tendency  to  markings  of  all  kinds,  and 
considerable  softness  of  negative,  with  sensi- 
tiveness to  dark  rays.  The  chance  of  spots, 
however,  is  peculiarly  great  with  this  collodion; 
for  if  the  smallest  particle  of  dust  touch  the 
film,  it  will  almost  certainly  arrest  the  deve- 
lopment, and  produce  a  transparent  drcuhtf 
mark. 

The  weight  which  on  the  whole  I  think  to 
be  best  is  375  grains,  that  is  to  say,  exactly 
25  per  cent,  of  increase :  this  gives  sufficient 
fluidity  of  collodion,  and  at  the  same  time 
leaves  very  little  sediment  in  dissolving. 

The  above  facts  are  quite  reliable,  once 
they  have  been  verified  by  repeated  observa- 
tion, extending  over  a  long  time.  It  most, 
however,  be  distinctly  understood  that  the 
weight  of  the  pyroxyline  can  be  taken  as  t 
criterion  of  quality  only  under  the  condition« 
stated  in  this  paper :  the  fibre  of  the  cotton 
must  be  cleaned  by  potash  and  quite  dry,  the 
nitric  add  nearly  free  from  chlorine,  the  tim« 
of  immersion  always  the  same,  and,  most  im- 
portant of  all,  the  temperature  correctly  as- 
certained ;  otherwise  the  weight  will  be  w  van- 
able  that  nothing  can  be  deduced  from  it,  and 
the  cotton  may  be  considerably  acted  on  even 
when  the  adds  are  strong  enough  to  paroduoe 
an  explosive  variety  of  pyroxyline.    *BiB  whok 
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proes»»  in  fiEUst,  requires  care,  because  it  is  con- 
ducbd  with  the  mRTriTnnm  quantity  of  water, 
and  at  a  high  temperature.  At  least  20  per 
eent  of  the  pyrozyhne  is  dissolved  in  any  case ; 
and  the  adds  having  once  begun  to  act,  will 
T-eadly  destroy  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
fibrj,  if  an  error  be  permitted. 

lefore  passing  on  to  the  preparation  of  the 
coli>diony  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  quan- 
titj  of  pyroxyline  which  I  find  it  convenient 
to  oiake  at  one  operation  is  four  times  that 
sta'^ed.  A  double  quantity  of  acids  (36  ounces 
of  sulphuric  and  12  of  nitric)  is  mixed  in  a 
2ugy  and  poured  out  into  the  porcelain  pots 
before  mentioned.  The  first  300  grains  of 
eottx>n  are  then  immersed  and  left  digesting, 
whilst  the  second  similar  portion  is  put  into 
veisel  No.  2.  When  the  pyroxyline  has  been 
reiQoved,  the  acids  are  emptied  out,  and  a 
doable  quantity  again  mixed  as  before.  At 
one  time  I  adopted  the  plan  of  using  the  old 
acids  again,  by  adding  oil  of  vitriol  to  restore 
the  strength,  but  afterwards  discontinued  it  as 
causing  uncertainty, 

2.  Theplain  Collodion. — ^This  is  made  by  in- 
troducing half  a  gallon  of  alcohol  of  *805  into 
a    two-gallon  stoppered    bottle,   and   adding 
1900   grains  of  dry  pyroxyline.     When  the 
pyroxyline  has  become  thoroughly  saturated 
with  the  alcohol,  pour  in  half  a  gallon  of 
ether  of  '726,  and  agitate  for  two  or  three 
minutes ;  next  add  another  half  gallon  of  ether, 
and  again  shake  the  bottle  for  a  few  minutes. 
After  this  the  collodion  may  be  allowed  to 
settle  for  about  a  week  or  ten  days,  when  it  will 
be  sufficiently  dea^  for  use.     The  quantity  of 
pyroxyline  may  be  increased  to  2200  grains 
when  a  collodion  of  some  body  is  required,  or 
reduced  to  1800  for  a  thin  collodion  suitable 
for  large  plates.     Supposing  the  height  of  the 
column  of  collodion  as  it  stands  in  the  bottle 
to  be  10  inches,  the  sediment,  measured  twenty- 
four  hours  after  mixing,  is  often  about  half  an 
inch,  but  it  settles  down  more  closely  at  the 
expiration  of  a  week  or  ten  days.     If  the  se- 
diment should  stand  as  high  as  2  inches  in  the 
bottle,  the  collodion  is  probably  of  that  kind 
which  has  been  described  as  giving  a  soft  ne- 
gative with  a  tendency  to  white  spots.     The 
above  point  being  of  importance  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  I  have  taken  pains  to 
collect  the  sediment  from  more  than  two  bun- 
dled gallons  of  collodion,  and  find  that  the  loss 
does  not  exceed  one  pint  in  fifty.     It  appears 
at  first  to  be  much  greater  than  this,  but  the 
lesidae  continues  to  settle  ibr  many  months, 
the  clear  collodion  being  occasionally  drawn  off 
from  the  upper  part  and  added  to  the  genend 
stodCy  a  small  portion  at  atime.    Ihovesome* 
times  thon^t  Aat  the  proporti<»  of  trndis-- 


solved  matter  is  greater  when  the  pyroxyline 
has  been  dried  by  artificial  heat ;  but  1  am  not 
able  to  speak  positively,  since  I  usually  dry  by 
spontaneous  evaporation. 

On  the  day  following  the  preparation  of  the 
collodion,  about  half  of  a  fluid  ounce  may  be 
drawn  off  by  a  pipette  from  the  upper  clear 
portion,  and  a  minute  piece  of  red  and  blue 
test-paper  immersed  for  twelve  hours.  If,  at 
the  expiration  of  that  time,  the  blue  paper 
appears  reddened,  the  pyroxyline  was  imper- 
fectly washed,  and  the  standard  alkaline  solu- 
tion, which  I  shall  immediately  describe,  is 
dropped  into  the  plain  collodion  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  full-sized  drop  to  each  half  gallon. 
This  addition  of  alkali  is  seldom  required  in 
my  practice ;  certainly  not  oftener  than  once 
in  twenty  times.  If,  however,  the  pyroxy- 
line be  removed  from  the  washing-tray  at 
the  expiration  of  twenty-four  instead  of  forty- 
eight  hours,  traces  of  acid  are  generally  to  be 
detected  in  the  collodion.  To  make  the  stan- 
dard solutions  which  are  required,  dilute  the 
nitric  acid  of  1'45  vd\h.  an  equal  bulk  of  water 
for  the  acid,  and  then  dilute  down  the  strong 
ammonia  of  commerce  also  with  distilled  water, 
until  a  fluid  drachm  exactly  neutralizes  a  cor- 
responding bulk  of  the  standard  acid.  With 
these  two  liquids  at  hand  no  further  trouble 
will  be  experienced,  since  the  quantity  of 
acid  left  in  the  pyroxyline  varies  very  little ; 
and  if  any  number  of  drops  of  ammonia  be 
added  in  excess,  a  corresponding  number  of 
the  acid  liquid  will  neutralize  them. 

3.  The  Iodizing  Solutions. — ^There  are  three 
iodizing  solutions,  made  by  the  following  for- 
mulae:— 

No,  1.  (Potassium  iodizer) : — 

Alcohol,  -817  at  60° IJ  gallon. 

Iodide  of  potassium 3200  grains. 

It  is  necessary  to  pulverize  the  iodide  very 
carefully,  and  to  warm  the  spirit  in  a  glazed 
covered  saucepan  to  about  120°  F.;  after  which, 
on  drawing  it  off  into  a  stoppered  carboy,  per- 
fect solution  will  take  place  with  ten  minutes' 
shaking.     Filter  through  pure  bibulous  paper, 

No.  2.  (Cadmium  iodizer) : — 
Alcohol,  -817 at  60°. ... U  gallon. 
Iodide  oi  cadmium 4000  grains. 

Dissolve  in  the  cold;  no  pulverizing  re- 
quired. 

No.  3.  (Bromo-iodide) : — 

Alcohol,  -817  at  60° U  gallon. 

Iodide  of  ammonium  .  .2000  grains. 
Iodide  of  cadmium  ....  2400 
Bromide  of  ammwiium   1200 


f» 


Polyeriie  and  diflsolve  without  heat. 
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The  proportion  in  which  these  iodizing  so- 
lutions are  to  be  added  to  the  collodion  is  the 
same  in  each  case,  viz.  two  fluid  drachms  of 
iodizer  to  six  drachms  of  collodion.  They 
may  be  employed  separately  or  in  a  state  of 
mixture ;  but  it  is  not  sidvisable  to  add  No.  3 
to  No.  1  in  a  proportion  greater  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  former,  lest  ciystals  of  bromide 
of  potassium  should  he  precipitated. 

PSECAUTIOKS  TO  BE  OBSEBTEB. 

At  the  risk  of  appearing  prolix,  I  have  de- 
cided on  calling  attention  to  certain  minor 
details  of  manipulation,  which  are  in  them- 
selves simple,  but  may  be  unknown  to  some 
who  may  yet  wish  to  carry  out  the  instruc- 
tions contained  in  this  paper. 

Bej^nning  \^dth  the  cotton,  which  we  sup- 
pose to  have  been  previously  cleansed  by  pot- 
ash, it  will  be  necessary  to  dry  it  very  per- 
fectly before  using  the  acids,  since  the  quan- 
tity of  water  which  I  have  given  in  the 
formula  is  so  great,  that  any  further  dilution 
would  certainly  ensure  the  destruction  of  the 
fibre  by  the  nitrosulphuric  acid.  The  cotton 
may  be  dried  near  the  fire,  or  upon  the  steam- 
batii  before  mentioned ;  and,  when  once  dried, 
it  must  not  afterwards  be  left  in  a  damp  place. 

In  mixing  the  acids,  it  simplifies  matters 
to  select  a  stoppered  bottie  which  holds  very 
nearly  the  proper  quantity  of  oil  of-  vitriol 
when  filled  quite  up  to  the  neck.  The  nitric 
acid  and  the  water  may  be  measured  in  a 
narrow  cylindrical  hydrometer  glass, — a  mark 
being  made  for  the  former  with  black  varnish, 
at  a  height  corresponding  to  one-third  of  the 
bulk  of  the  oil  of  vitriol,  and  a  second  mark 
lower  down  for  the  water,  the  quantity  of 
which  will  vary  according  to  the  strength  of 
the  acids.  Before  using  these  measures,  al- 
ways invert  them,  and  allow  the  drainings 
fix>m  the  last  operation,  consisting  of  acid  di- 
luted by  absorption  of  atmospheric  moisture, 
to  flow  out.  Then  measure  tiie  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  make  a  leaden  counterpoise  for  it  in  the 
scales,  bottie  included.  This  is  necessary  when 
perfect  accuracy  is  desired,  since  otherwise 
the  nitrosulphuric  acid  will  be  stronger  in 
winter  than  in  summer,  which  I  have  found 
to  be  the  case  to  a  noticeable  extent — the  pro- 
duct of  pyroxyline  obtained  from  300  grains 
of  cotton  being  50  grains  heavier  in  frosty 
weather  than  during  the  hot  months  of  June 
and  July.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
weigh  either  the  nitric  acid  or  the  water ;  and, 
with  regard  to  the  sulphuric  add,  the  plan 
which  I  have  adopted  has  been  to  mea- 
sure it  as  a  rule,  but  to  put  the  bottie  after- 
wards into  the  scales,  if  a  sudden  change  of 
atmospheric  temperature  takes  place. 


A  failure  would  certainly  be  produced  if  the 
three  constituents  of  the  nitrosulphuric  td 
were  not  properly  mixed ;  but  there  is  no  dil- 
culty  in  efiecting  this  by  stining  witL  the 
broad  spatula  for  half  a  minute  in  a  shilkv 
vessel.  In  the  deep  porcelain  pots  befee 
spoken  of,  it  may  not  be  quite  so  easy ;  and 
thus  it  is  advantageous  to  adopt  the  |la& 
which  I  have  usually  followed  a£  mixing  a 
double  quantity  of  acids  at  one  time  in  a  jig. 
and  pouring  it  afterwards  into  the  pots,  le 
sides  of  the  jug,  however,  must  not  be  too 
thick,  or  the  temperature  will  sink  below  1X>^ 
in  very  cold  weatiier,  especially  when  the  sul- 
phuric acid  is  a  little  weaker  than  usual,  or  ^ 
mixture  is  kept  too  long  in  the  jug. 

Some  may  perhaps  be  inclined  to  keep  a 
portion  of  tiie  nitrosulphuric  add  ready  pie^ 
pared,  and  to  obtain  the  correct  tanperatme 
by  mixing  cold  add  with  the  hot.  If  so,  bear 
in  mind  that  a  stoppered  bottie  must  be  uttd, 
since  nitrosulphuric  add,  like  oil  of  vitrioL 
absorbs  water  from  the  atmosphere.  Ob  one 
occasion  some  experimental  results  were  coid- 
pletely  spoilt  by  leaving  the  add  for  a  few  dap 
in  a  beaker  covered  by  a  glass  plate;  lk 
upper  part  became  so  far  weakened  that,  od 
putting  in  the  cotton,  it  instantiy  dissolvei 

T&kjng  the  temperature  of  the  adds  is  as 
operation  ^f  some  nicety,  and  especially  so  in 
cold  weathdW^  Begin  by  stirring  briskly  witii 
the  glass  spatula  in  a  circular  direction ;  then 
dip  the  thermometer  exactiy  into  the  centre 
of  the  liquid,  and  hold  it  in  that  position  for  at 
least  a  minute,  since  the  rise  of  the  meTcniJ; 
although  rapid  at  first,  may  be  very  slow  to- 
wards the  end.  If  the  add  be  too  hot,  it  can 
be  cooled  two  degrees  by  taking  a  cold  spa- 
tula and  stirring  it  for  a  few  seconds ;  there- 
fore it  is  of  consequence  that  the  spatula 
which  is  used  to  immerse  the  cotton  should  be 
previously  warmed  by  dipping  it  in  the  liquid. 
The  acids  also  must  be  at  least  at  165"^  ^' 
when  they  are  first  placed  in  the  porcelam 
vessel,  otherwise  its  thick  porcelain  sides  m 
reduce  the  temperature  so  rapidly  that,  althoo^ 
the  thermometer  may  indicate  160®  F.  at  first, 
it  will  soon  fall,  and  the  wdght  of  the  result- 
ing pyroxyline  will  be  greater  than  that  id- 
dicated  for  a  given  strength  of  acids.  In  order 
to  obtain  a  uniform  temperature  during  tb« 
time  that  the  pyroxyline  remains  immersed,  1 
invert  large  jars  upon  the  porcelain  pots,  m 
keep  them  covered,  so  as  to  prevent  the  cm 
air  from  blowing  on  the  sides. 

The  boy  who  weighs  the  cotton,  intopiecej 
of  30  grains  eadi,  is  diluted  to  puU  oat  cmD 
piece  thoroughly,  and  work  it  with  his  fingeff 
into  a  drcular  form,  to  fiidlitate  absoxpti^ 
the  add*    In  pursoance  of  tiie  same  oqect, 
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lacli  piece,  as  it  is  placed  in  the  acid,  is  care- 
tdly  pressed  Tvith  ^e  spatula  against  tiie  side 
>f  the  vessel ;  and  in  order  that  the  last  pieces 
nay  not  be  at  the  top  (in  which  case  they 
always  come  out  less  broken  than  the  others), 
%  wdl  of  acid  is  kept  free  by  means  of  the 
ipatula,  and  these  last  pieces  are  pushed  down 
learly  to  the  bottom.    When  all  haye  been 
jximersed,  the  mass  is  squeezed  against  the 
ressel,  fbrst  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other, 
Ebr  more  than  a  minute,  after  which  the  whole 
is  loosened  by  putting  the  spatula  down  to  the 
bottom,  and  raising  it  up  until  the  pyroxjline 
nearly  fiUs  the  liquid ;  the  vessel  is  then  co- 
Teted  up  and  left  for  eight  minutes,  as  before 
said.     I  think  it  of  consequence  not  to  finish 
the  process  of  putting  in  the  cotton  by  press- 
ing it  down  to  the  bottom  in  a  hard  mass,  be- 
cause  a  good  deal  of  solution  always  takes 
place  in  the  acids,  and  this  is  attended  with 
an  evolution  of  heatj  which  increases  the  dis- 
integrating action  on  the  cotton.     The  object, 
therefore,  is  to  prevent  the  mass  from  "  heat- 
ing" as  far  as  possible,  by  loosening  it  out 
with  the  spatula  and  dif^ising  it  through  the 
liquid.      Observe,  however,   that  the  cotton 
must  not  be  permitted  to  project  above  the 
surface  into  the  air,  or  oxidation  and  evolution 
of  red  fumes  will  take  place.     These  little 
matters  may  seem  unimportant,   but  unless 
they  are  attended  to,  no  two  portions  of  pyr- 
oxyline  will  correspond  in  weight. 

I  employ  both  spatulas  in  removing  the 
pyroxylmc  from  the  acids,  forcing  them  down 
to  -the  bottom  on  opposite  sides,  and  then 
bringing  them  together  so  as  to  pinch  the  mass 
and  lift  it  out  entire.  In  squeezing  the  acids 
away  no  time  must  be  lost,  or  the  action  of 
the  air  may  produce  oxidation  and  red  frmies. 
A  few  seconds  will  be  sufficient,  and  especially 
so  if  great  pains  be  taken  te  distribute  the 
pjrroxyUne  through  the  water  by  catching  it 
with  the  gloved  hand.  A  sensation  of  heat  is 
felt  at  first,  due  te  dilution  of  the  oil  of  vitriol ; 
but  this  soon  ceases,  and  the  chance  of  failure 
from  that  cause  is  veiy  slight.  If  the  material, 
however,  were  simply  thrown  into  a  small  quan- 
tity of  water  and  allowed  to  remain,  the  rise 
of  temperature  might  be  sufficient  to  cause 
solution. 

I  was  not  without  hope  at  first  that  the 

waste  nitrosulphuric  acid,  which  one  scarcely 

likes  to  throw  down  the  sink  lost  it  should  act 

upon  the  leaden  pipes,  might  be  useful  for  some 

other  process.    In  this  expectetion,  however, 

.    I  have  been  disappointed,  since  the  pyroxyline 

'    whidi  it  contains  in  solution  appears  to  inter- 

■    fere  with  its  application  to  any  such  purpose 

as  dinolving  metals,  ftc. 
I       I  will  here  remark  upon  the  importance  of 


rejecting  any  pyroxyline  which  turns  out  un- 
satisfactorily — ^perhaps  from  the  cotton  having 
been  laid  on  a  wet  board,  or  left  too  long  in 
the  acids,  &c.  If  any  such  accident  happened 
in  my  practice,  the  whole  batch  was  at  once 
thrown  down  the  sink,  since  collodion  is  an 
expensive  material,  and  one  of  too  much  con- 
sequence to  be  trifi^cd  with. 

At  first  I  was  in  the  habit  of  placing  the 
pyroxyline  in  the  gutta-percha  washing-dish 
immediately  on  talang  it  from  the  adds ;  but 
finding  that  the  heat  and  acid  together  gra- 
dually decomposed  the  gutta  percha  and  made 
it  sticky,  the  plan  was  adopted  of  throwing  the 
soluble  cotton  first  into  a  leaden  sink,  and  when 
the  greater  part  of  the  acid  had  been  removed 
by  a  few  hours'  washing,  lifting  out  into  the 
gutte-percha  dish. 

The  gutte-percha  washing-tray  will  require 
cleansing  after  a  week  or  so ;  a  deposit  ad- 
heres to  the  bottom,  which  seems  to  consist  of 
matted  fibres  of  partially  dissolved  pyroxyline. 
This  material  having  been  some  time  in  the 
water,  might  perhaps  decompose  and  liberate 
oxides  of  nitrogen  in  collodion.  I  am  careful 
therefore  not  to  disturb  it  at  first ;  and  when 
sufficient  has  collected,  it  is  scraped  out,  and 
the  tray  washed  with  water. 

It  is  better  not  to  complete  the  washing  of 
the  pyroxyline  nith  boiling  water,  nor  to  use 
any  carbonated  or  caustic  alkali  to  remove  the 
last  traces  of  acid.  AU  alkalies  tend  to  de« 
compose  pyroxyline,  and  remove  a  portion  of 
the  peroxide  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrite ; 
and  although  I  am  aware  that  dilute  ammonia 
is  commonly  employed  to  neutralize  the  add, 
I  have  long  discontinued  its  use,  -finding  that 
some  varieties  of  pyroxyline  assume  a  yellow 
colour,  and  become  more  unsteble  in  coUodion 
when  previously  treated  with  ammonia. 

G?he  pyroxyline  may  be  prepared  in  small 
quantities  at  a  time,  as  required  for  use ;  but 
if  it  be  necessary  to  keep  it  in  stock  (which  I 
myself  have  never  done),  it  should  be  dried 
either  over  oil  of  vitriol,  or  at  a  temperature 
below  120°  F.  Mr.  Hadow  mentions  140°  F. 
as  the  point  which  ought  not  to  be  exceeded. 
Probably  something  depends  upon  the  par- 
ticular variety  of  pyroxyline ;  and  with  some 
kinds  I  have  seen  red  fumes  given  off,  on 
placing  the  material  in  a  covered  tin  vessel 
surrounded  by  boiling  water.  Pyroxyline  for 
keeping  ought  also  to  be  put  away  in  a  dry 
place,  and  excluded  from  light,  since  this  sub- 
stance is  known  to  be  liable  to  spontaneous 
change,|and,  unfortunately,  the  exact  conditions 
of  permanency  have  not  been  ascertained. 

Having  completed  the  preparation  of  the 
pyroxyline,  this  list  of  '<  Precautions  "  is  nearly 
at  an  end:  afewwords  on  the  subject  of  plain 
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od]odi<m  will  eloee  it.  When  fini  I  oom- 
meneed  the  manufactore,  I  employed  gplaas 
carboys  for  holding  the  oollodioiiy  but  after- 
wards rejected  them  for  two  reasons:  partly 
beeaose  the  shape  is  inconyenient  as  regards 
the  deposition  of  the  sediment ;  and  secondly, 
the  glass  being  sometimes  badly  annealed,  has 
been  known  to  yield  to  the  inside  pressure  in 
hot  weather.  For  the  last  two  years  and  a 
half  I  have  substituted  narrow-mouthed  stop- 
pered bottles,  holding  two  gallons  each :  they 
may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Brown  and  Co.  of 
Eainngdon  Street. 

There  is  a  decided  advantage  in  placing  the 
alcohol  in  the  bottle  before  the  ether,  not  only 
in  facilitating  the  solution  of  the  pyioxyline, 
but  also  in  enabling  the  operator,  by  shaking 
the  bottle,  to  remove  a  flocculent  deposit,  which 
otherwise  is  apt  to  adhere  and  to  be  drawn 
oyer  with  the  collodion ;  the  mass  of  pyroxyline 
wetted  by  the  spirit  acts  eflPectually  as  a  wop, 
and  deanses  the  sides. 

In  drawing  off  the  collodion,  place  the  bottle 
in  such  a  position  that  the  end  of  the  siphon 
comes  between  the  eye  and  a  strong  light ;  any 
floocoli  which  appear  likely  to  be  drawn  into  the 
end  of  the  siphon  will  then  be  seen,  and  may 
be  avoided.  When  it  is  not  intended  to  refill 
the  bottle  immediately,  pour  out  the  sediment 
and  introduce  half  a  gallon  of  absolute  alcohol, 
which  will  absorb  the  remaining  ether  vapour, 
and  prevent  it  from  being  oxidized  into  acetic 
add,  and  afterwards  forming  acetic  ether.  On 
one  occasion  a  two-gallon  bottle  having  been 
used  for  collodion  and  left  empty,  was  put 
away  in  a  dark  place  for  about  three  mon^s. 
It  was  then  washed  out  with  about  a  pint  of 
plain  collodion  and  refilled.  The  result,  how- 
ever,  was  unsatiafectoiy;  for  on  addmg  the 
iodizer  to  the  newly  made  batch,  it  at  once 
beoame  yellow,  which  was  probably  due  to 
portions  of  collodion  left  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bottle  having  decomposed  and  ozonized  the 
ether.  Mere  washing  with  plain  collodion 
was  not  sufficient  in  this  case,  and  a  thorough 
cleansing  with  shot  and  water  should  have  been 
reeortedto. 

No  attempt  must  be  made  to  utilize  the  sedi- 
ment of  the  plain  collodion  by  redistilling  the 
ether  fix)m  it.  This  I  have  tried,  but  wi^  in- 
diffeirent  success;  for  although  the  eth^  so 
recovered  appeared  tolerably  good  at  first,  it 
soon  acquired  the  property  of  liberating  iodine 
from  iodide  of  potassium;  and  the  collodion 
ihfBA  became  unfit  for  any  purpose,  except 
oopying  objects  of  still  life,  where  extreme 
sensitiveness  is  not  required. 

Whilst  tiie  collodion  is  settling  down,  the 
bottle  should  be  covered  over,  to  exclude  the 
light.    The  room  which  1  used  was  a  vault 


ligjhted  by  gas ;  and  whilst  plain  collodion  n- 
mained  in  that  room,  it  continued  good;  ht 
if  any  porti<m  were  taken  up  into  the  gkK 
house  and  left  ei^oaed,  I  always  found  thatii 
gradually  deteriorated,  ccdouring  at  onoe  « 
adding  the  potassium  iodizer,  and  being  dei- 
ctemt  in  sensitiveness. 

In  manufacturing  collodion  in  large  qnai- 
tities,  I  think  that  mistakes  will  be  prevented, 
if  separate  measures,  scales,  ftmnels,  ^c.  m 
kept  for  each  purpose;  and  in  cases  when 
two  operations  are  being  carried  on  at  the  sane 
time — such  as  picking  out  wet  pyroxyhne,  and 
filtering  iodizmg  solution — a  basin  of  water 
may  be  placed  near  at  hand,-  into  which  tbe 
boy  dips  his  fingers  in  passing  from  one  pro- 
cess to  the  other.  The  mention  of  matters  lo 
trivial  may  excite  a  smile ;  but  I  think  iM 
the  importance  of  extreme  method  in  all  mattes 
relating  to  photography  is  sometimes  over- 
looked. 

ObSEBVATIONS  on  the  PaECEDINO  FoB3cru. 

The  distinctive  peculiarity  of  the  coUodioB 
now  described  is  in  the  pyroxyline,  which,  tv 
a  proper  adjustment  of  tiie  proportions  of  tiu 
two  constituents  of  the  nitrosulphuric  acid,tt' 
quires  peculiar  properties.  These  I  need  vd 
now  describe,  seeing  that  they  are  sufficientlj 
referred  to  in  the  Beport  of  the  Collodion  Com- 
mittee; suffice  it  to  say  that,  by  using  the 
sulphuric  acid  much  in  excess  of  the  nitiic, 
great  transparency  and  toughness  of  the  fihn 
are  secured^  with  a  fine  sur£Eice-textore,whid 
gives  sharp  definition.  At  the  same  times 
quality  of  ima;ge  is  obtained  correspondisg 
dosely  with  that  produced  by  an  oiganic  mr 
terial  like  gum-arabic  applied  to  the  suito 
of  the  film,  and  possessing  a  fine  rubj-red 
colour  when  taken  in  a  mediately  good  li^t 

Witii  r^;ard  to  the  temperature  at  whicb 
the  pyroxyline  should  be  made — ^I  worked  at 
first  at  140^  F. ;  but  at  the  commencement 
of  last  spring  was  induoed  to  raise  it  ten  de- 
grees, in  consequence  oi  representations  ^ 
the  collodion  was  somewhat  deficient  in  fluidity. 
This  ind^ase  of  temperature,  however,  ^ 
in  generating  traces  of  a  body  (probably  nitio- 
glucose)  which  causes  the  collodion  to  lose  it» 
s^isitiveness  more  rapidly  after  iodizing. 

Some  perhaps  will  not  be  prepared  to  be- 
lieve that  a  sensitive  pyroxyline  can  be  made 
at  so  high  a  temperature  as  150° P. :  and^ 
nitrosulphuric  acid  of  the  ordinaiy  conqwa- 
tion,  thos  would  indeed  be  difficult  Wh«B, 
however,  the  proportion  of  nitric  acid  is  gi^^ 
reduced,  I  do  not  find  tiiat  the  sensitiTeiMtf 
so  mnoh  affected  by  the  temperatore  of  thsaridi. 

The  proportions  of  ether  and  alcohol  in  flie 
collodion :  half-and-half  will,  I  think,  hekm 
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to  be  those  best  adapted  for  general  pmposM. 
Viitk  less  aloc^ol  the  film  is  more  ooatraotile, 
and  more  prone  to  dry  up  afber  semritiriBg. 
With  a  larger  proportion  of  alcoh<^,  say  two 
parts  of  alcohol  of  -805  at  60°  to  one  of  ether  of 
'725,  the  sensitiyeneaB  is  impaired^  A  friend, 
whose  judgment  is  quite  to  be  rehed  on,  has 
used  more  than  two  gaUonsof  my  collodion 
prepared  with  excess  of  alcohol,  and  he  assures 
me  that  it  is  remarkably  well  adapted  for  coat- 
ing lai<ge  plates,  uid  is  sufficiently  s^isitiye 
for  copying  works  of  art  and  for  landscapes : 
nevertheless  I  do  not  recommend  this  formula 
in  preference  to  the  other  fora  normal  collodion, 
Hceing  that  we  have  no  means  of  in<:reasing  sen- 
sitiveness when  it  proves  deficient. 

I  have  tried  the  effect  of  varying  the  strei^^h 
of  the  alcohol  from  sp.  gr.  '805  to  '820.  When 
the  ether  and  alcohol  in  the  collodion  are  used 
in  equal  parts,  the  latter  must  not  be  in  what  is 
termed  the  absolute  state  (sp.  gr.  '805),  or  the 
film  will  be  more  or  less  impervious  to  liquids, 
like  gutta  percha,  if  the  particular  pyroxyline 
which  1  advise  be  adopted.  With  alcohol 
not  stronger  than  *820,  the  collodion  works 
well  at  first,  but  becomes  rather  thick  and  non- 
adherent towards  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  I 
therefore  take  an  intermediate  strength,  by 
using  alcohol  of  -805  for  the  plain  collodion, 
and  alcohol  of  '817  for  the  iodizer. 

The  quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  col- 
lodion made  by  this  formula  ought  not  greatly 
to  exceed  3^  grains  to  the  ounce,  or  there  will 
he  peculiar  markings  on  the  surface  of  the 
iodide  of  silver  at  the  lower  comer  of  the  ex- 
cited plate.  The  purer  the  pyroxvline,  the 
ip-eater  the  chance  of  the  iodide  being  in 
excess ;  but  nevertheless,  if  the  above-men- 
tioned quantity  should  produce  a  film  more 
opalescent  than  the  operator  desires,  it  will  be 
in  his  power  to  give  additional  creaminess  by 
introducing  a  little  iodide  of  cadmium,  without 
any  danger  of  the  iodide  bursting  out  upon  the 
surface  and  producing  the  marks  before  de- 
scribed. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Collodion  Comnuttee 
recently  published,  I  think  that  an  erroneous 
impression  is  conveyed  as  to  the  length  of 
time  this  collodion  will  keep  after  iodizmg, 
which  may  have  resulted  from  several  Members 
of  the  Committee  having  worked  in  a  bad 
light.  Certainly  there  are  some  varieties  of 
p^Toxyline  which  displace  iodine  from  iodide 
of  potassium  less  rapidly  than  the  pyroxyline 
which  I  advise;  but  there  are  others  which 
do  so  more  rapidly,  and  hence  tho  position  of 
the  collodion  as  regards  keeping  properties  is 
intermediate.  It  is  also  in  our  power  to  in- 
crease the  stability,  by  using  the  mixed  iodides 
of  potassium  and  cadmium  instead  of  the  iodide 


of  potassium  only,  after  which  the  collodion 
will  retain  a  fiur  share  of  sensitiveness  £ar 
many  weeks. 

The  cadmium  iodizer  has  not  the  marked 
effect  in  glutenizing  this  collodion  which  it  is 
known  to  exercise  with  some  other  kinds ;  and 
when  the  nitrosulphuric  acid  is  used  at  the 
weakest  point  possible,  the  resultLog  colfedion, 
iodized  with  cadmium,  will  be  quite  manage- 
able even  oa  glasses  of  consideiable  size. 

White  spots  have  been  q^ken  of  in  con- 
nexion wiUi  the  potassium  iodizer.  My  ex- 
perience leads  me  to  believe  that  they  do  not 
depend  upon  any  insoluble  particles,  but  are 
due  to  iqyecks  of  dust  adhering  to  the  film.  I 
find  the  same  spots  oftentimes  in  collodion  con- 
taining only  iodide  of  cadmium  ;  and  since  the 
mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol  given  in  the  for- 
mula is  capable  of  dissolving  4  grains  of 
iodide  of  potassium  to  the  ounce,  it  is  not  easy 
to  understand  how  there  can  be  any  insoluble 
particles  when  only  3^  grains  are  employed. 

In  proposing  the  pyroxyline  mentioned  in 
this  paper  as  a  good  commercial  form,  I  would 
call  attention  to  the  tenacity  with  which  it 
adheres  to  the  glass.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
to  me  that  the  collodion,  after  keeping  for  a 
time  in  the  iodized  state,  is  well  fitted  for  use 
in  Taupenot's  process,  and  does  not  show  any 
disposition  to  rise  in  blisters  beneath  the  al- 
bumen. 

The  principal  fault  which  I  found  in  this 
collodion  during  the  last  summer  was  the  occa- 
sional occurrence  of  fine  black  lines,  showing  on 
the  finished  picture  in  the  direction  of  the  dip. 
They  are  most  abundant  when  tho  pyroxyline 
is  made  in  rather  concentrated  acids ;  and  by 
increasing  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  nitro- 
sulphuric acid,  are  nearly  removed.  Much  may 
therefore  be  expected  from  the  use  of  potash  as 
a  cleansing  agent  to  the  cotton,  since  a  weaker 
nitrosulphuric  acid  can  then  be  employed  with- 
out causii^  solution  of  the  fibre. 

The  foregoing  paper  is  incomplete  in  one 
point,  viz.  in  not  describing  the  effect  of  leaving 
the  cotton  in  the  nitrosulphuric  acid  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  timo.  My  experience  has  been,  that 
a  short  immersion  gives  a  product  at  least  15 
per  cent,  heavier,  but  dissolving  in  the  ether 
and  alcohol  with  a  larger  amount  of  sediment^ 
and  yielding  a  slightly  less  limpid  collodion. 


On  the  Manufacture  of  Collodion. 

By  Robert  FnEEMAif  Babites,  Esq. 

The  following  paper  contains  experimental 
matter  in  connexion  with  Collodion  calculated 
to  be  of  more  or  less  value  to  those  interested 
in  its  manufacture. 
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Professionally  engaged  in  Photography,  I 
am  continnally  annoyed  by  failures  depending 
entirely  upon  the  collodion  of  commerce,  such 
as  inequality  of  film,  irregularity  of  develop- 
ment, streakiness  of  coating,  &c.  &o,  I  was 
led  to  consider  the  possibility  of  avoiding  all 
these  little  contretemps,  and  of  producing  a 
collodion  that  should  be  more  under  command 
than  that  to  be  obtained  in  the  commercial 
world,  which  I  have  never  yet  found  perfect. 

Those  who  have  any  experience  with  col- 
lodion know  that  its  working  is  always 
attended  with  great  uncertainty,  and  that 
although,  in  the  hands  of  a  good  operator,  a 
certain  sample  may  be  made  to  produce  com- 
paratively &vourable  results,  still  the  disad- 
vantages attending  the  use  of  all  coUodions 
hitherto  manufactured  must  have  caused  con- 
siderable disappointment  to  the  photographer, 
and  have  induced  him  to  inquire  whether  it 
were  not  possible  to  obtain  an  article  which 
should  be  workable  under  all  circumstances. 

It  is  true  that  the  discovery  and  manufac- 
ture of  such  a  preparation  demand  on  the  partof 
the  manipulator  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
behaviour  of  collodion  in  all  its  different  states 
and  modifications — ^knowledge  only  to  be  ob- 
tained by  long  practice  and  dose  observation 
and  research. 

Unfortunately  there  are  so  few  true  disciples 
of  the  science  willing  to  undergo  the  toil  and 
expense  of  experimenting  and  comparing  re- 
sults, that  photographers  have  for  a  long  time 
been  comparatively  at  the  mercy  of  a  few 
commercial  manufacturers  of  coUodion,  and 
have  been  content  to  endure  considerable  an- 
noyance, besides  incurring  much  expense,  by 
the  use  of  articles  in  many  cases  vastly  in- 
ferior in  quality  to  what  should  be  expected 
at  the  prices  charged  for  them. 

No  amount  of  practical  chemical  knowledge 
is  sufiicient  to  foresee  the  changes  that  vnil 
take  place  in  these  collodions  under  various 
temperatures  and  circumstances,  and  the  expe- 
riments, the  results  of  which  are  given  in  this 
paper,  were  carried  out  with  the  view  of  ob- 
taining an  article  thoroughly  to  be  depended 
upon  at  aU  times  and  seasons. 

I  do  not  consider  that  a  professional  artist 
can  safely  or  economically  prepare  his  own 
coUodion,  the  quantity  employed  by  one 
operator  being  quite  insufficient,  generally 
speaking,  to  enable  him  to  manufacture  satis- 
factorily such  an  amount  as  to  be  used  during 
its  most  perfect  state.  There  must  be  a  large 
demand  in  order  to  have  it  uniform  in  quality. 
There  are  very  few  men,  comparatively,  ca- 
pable of  detecting  all  the  faults  that  may 
exist  in  a  collodion,  or  even  of  explaining  the 
requirements  of  a  practical  photographer,  or 


of  correcting  defects  exhibited  by  coUodioois 
its  difierent  and  ever-vaiying  phases.  T^sr 
are  many  points  to  investigate  in  order  to 
remove  mese  obstructions  in  the  road  to  per- 
fection. 

We  have  to  consider  the  great  difierenoein 
the  sensitiveness  of  coUodion,  and  the  caises 
of  that  difiTerence.  The  want  of  roundnes 
(without  reference  to  light)  exhibited  by  some 
samples.  For  instance,  .we  may  have  two 
difiTerent  coUodions,  that  with  the  same  ligbt 
and  exposure  wiU  give,  the  one  a  round  pic- 
ture, the  other  a  flat  one.  These  pecditf 
properties  have  to  be  investigated,  and  the 
causes  of  the  important  difiPerence  in  actioB 
(independently  of  each  plate  having  received 
visuaUy  the  same  exposure)  must  be  ascer- 
tained. 

I  have  been  occupied  a  considerable  time  in 
researches  with  the  view  of  arriving  at  some 
satisfactory  conclusion,  and  I  have  obtamei] 
very  important  results. 

Upon  comparing  a  variety  of  samples,  nat 
only  did  the  coUodions  of  commerce  differ  mncb 
fix>m  each  other,  but  the  commercial  pyroxyline 
was  also  of  variable  quality;  and  even  collodion 
made  with  the  same  pyroxyline,  but  with  dif- 
ferent ether,  varied  greatly  in  sensitiveness. 

Being  led,  therefore,  to  test  these  two  pro- 
ducts, I  found  that  they  were,  in  the  greater 
number  of  cases,  impregnated,  more  or  less. 
with  acid.  Various  samples  of  commereisl 
gun-cotton  and  paper,  obtained  from  the  b^ 
sources,  were  tested,  in  order  to  ascertaifl 
whether  a  good  coUodion  could  be  produced 
from  them ;  but  notwithstanding  the  perfect 
state  of  the  collodion,  as  far  as  chemical  m- 
nipulation  was  concerned,  it  was  found  to  con- 
tain an  amount  of  acid  that  interfered  more  or 
less  with  the  highest  point  of  exceUence. 

This  was  especiaUy  the  case  with  the  grm- 
cotton  and  paper,  in  the  thorough  washing  d 
which  important  article  manufacturers  do  not 
seem  particularly  careful. 

Amongst  other  experiments  the  following 
was  made. 

About  ^  oz.  of  gun-cotton  was  placed  in  a 
pint  wide-mouthed  stoppered  bottle,  containing 
half  a  pint  of  pure  distiUed  water  and  a  drachm 
of  chloroform.  The  distiUed  water  mvSt  be 
perfectly  pure,  and  not  the  description  fre- 
quently vended  as  such,  which  is  merely  the 
condensed  steam  that  has  passed  through  the 
condensers  of  an  engine.  The  cotton  was  left 
a  few  hours  in  thM  mixture,  then  drained 
off,  dried  on  bibulous  paper,  and  placed  in « 
weU-stoppered  bottle. 

Pyroxyline  treated  in  this  manner  produced, 
under  aU  circumstances,  a  more  sensitive  ooi* 
lodion  than  if  not  so  prepared. 
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X£  preferred,  the  cotton  may  be  well  washed 
d  renewed  quantities  of  distilled  water  without 
he  addition  of  the  chloroform,  and  dried  as 
>efore.  It  is  then  better  adapted  for  use  with 
he  accelerator  hereafter  described. 

Xlie  acidity  of  the  ether  varies  greatly  in 
iifierent  samples ;  and  although  in  some  cases 
b  is  but  very  slightly  add,  it  ia  generally 
afficiently  so  to  destroy  one  of  the  important 
troperties  of  coUodion. 

To  correct  with  the  alkalies  usually  em- 
loyed,  as  anmionia,  &c.,  although  sufficient 
or  the  time  being,  only  tends  to  its  early 
bcomposition,  and  the  film  is  destroyed  and 
endored  powdery  in  character. 

The  method  I  adopt  to  correct  the  ether  is 
'cry  simple  and  efficient,  and  possesses  no 
lisadvantages.  Take  one  pint  of  pure  washed 
fther  with  which  half  an  ounce  of  abso- 
ate  alcohol  has  been  previously  mixed,  and 
idd  to  it  the  white  of  a  newly-laid  egg. 
Hic  mixture  must  be  violently  shaken  up, 
ind  kept  in  a  state  of  agitation  for  some 
ime.  The  alcohol  assists  in  the  coagulation 
)f  the  albumen,  which  takes  place  in  about 
ive  minutes ;  but  the  proper  action  is  not  ac- 
complished if  too  much  alcohol — say  one  ounce 
— bo  at  first  added,  as  in  that  case  the  al- 
lomen  coagulates  so  rapidly  as  not  to  leave 
ime  to  the  ether  to  become  thoroughly  di- 
rested  with  it.  After  shaking  it  up  forseveral 
oinutes,  add  two  more  ounces  of  absolute 
dcohol;  this  will  entirely  coagulate  the  al- 
>iixnen  and  precipitate  it  in  a  mass,  so  as  to 
dloTT  the  ether  to  be  readily  decanted  off  per- 
iectly  dear.  The  ether  may  remain  in  con- 
Act  with  the  albumen  forty-eight  hours  before 
lecantetion.  Being  but  slightiy  alkaline,  the 
dbamen  produces  upon  the  ether  the  desired 
^ffect  without  decomposing  the  cotton  after- 
wards dissolved  in  it. 

The  effect  produced  upon  the  ether  is  re- 
narkable.  Sufficient  ammonia  is  liberated 
^ni  the  albumen  to  neutralize  the  small  trace 
>f  acid  present,  and,  providing  the  gun-cotton 
s  pcrfectiy  prepared,  the  resulting  picture  is 
beautifully  transparent  in  the  shadows,  the  film 
3  considerably  strengthened,  and  the  sensi- 
dveness  increased. 

The  negative  developes  with  great  purity  of 
iction  throughout  the  entire  body  of  the  film, 
ind  the  desirable  roundness  and  beauty  are 
produced,  according  to  the  brilliancy  of  the 
Light.  The  most  satisfactory  results  are  ob- 
tained when  iodide  of  potassium  alone  is  used 
as  the  iodiring  agent. 

When  the  weather  is  very  bad  and  foggy, 
in  in  vrinter  time,  extreme  delicacy  can  be 
i>btained  by  the  addition  to  the  ooUodion  of 
chloric  ether,  in  the  proportion  of  one  drachm 


to  the  ounce  of  collodion.  Collodion  treated 
in  this  way  can  be  used  when  it  would  be  im- 
possible, horn  the  state  of  the  light,  to  obtain 
a  brilliimt  picture  by  any  other  method.  The 
shadows  will  be  perfectly  clean  and  trans- 
parent, notwithst^ding  the  long  exposure : 
in  fact,  for  use  in  winter  time,  and  for  copy- 
ing stetoary,  no  collodion  can  be  compared  to 
it  for  clearness,  delicacy,  and  safety  in  work- 
ing. It  will  even  give  a  brilliant  picture  with 
a  foggy  light.  It  is  also  well  adapted  for  use 
in  hot  weather,  and  is  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  structural  in  character. 

In  one  of  my  experiments,  having  washed 
a  portion  of  ether  with  milk  and  distilled 
water,  I  made  with  it  some  collodion,  and 
tested  it  against  'collodion  made  with  the  same 
ether  previously  to  its  being  so  treated. 

The  milk  collodion  was  the  more  sensitive 
of  the  two — ^in  fact,  it  was  the  most  sensitive 
I  had  ever  tried ;  but  it  required  a  long  develop- 
ment, and  there  was  a  tendency  to  fog,  although 
the  negatives  might  generaUy  be  considered  as 
good  in  quality.  The  fogginess  was  more 
apparent  when  violent  subjects  were  taken, 
and  a  long  exposure  was  requisite  to  ensure 
softness.  This  experiment  therefore  had  no 
other  result  but  to  convince  me  of  the  benefit 
to  be  derived  by  the  use  of  organic  matter  in 
collodion,  and  to  encourage  me  to  continue 
my  researches  in  the  same  direction.  I  had 
previously  used  butyric  add,  but  the  result 
was  unfavourable. 

The  substance  I  have  now  selected  as  an 
accelerator  is  cod-liver  oil. 

I  had  never  been  able  to  obtain  an  absolute 
amount  of  certainty  with  the  sensitive  collo- 
dions of  commerce,  as,  independent  of  careful 
manipulation,  they  arc  all  liable  to  decompo- 
sition of  some  kind  in  the  back-groimds  or 
other  parts  of  the  picture  that  interfered 
considerably  with  the  photograph,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  perfection.  Up  to  the 
present  time,  I  have  not  found  the  accelerator 
produce  these  disadvantages.  I  have  found 
the  collodion  in  every  case  equally  rapid  after 
being  mixed  some  time,  whilst  commercial 
collodion  that  had  been  iodized  at  the  same 
period,  and  against  which  it  was  tested,  had 
lost  much  of  its  primitive  sensitiveness. 

All  these  experiments  have  been  very  care- 
fully earned  out  during  the  lost  three  years. 

Haring  passed  in  review  the  qualifications 
a  good  collodion  should  possess,  and  havin<:: 
given  a  few  of  the  experiments  made,  I  shall 
conclude  with  a  formuJii  for  a  serviceable  collo- 
dion, which  has  been  arrived  at  by  a  careful 
comparison  of  the  results  of  my  researches. 

The  gun-cotton  and  ether  must  be  corrected 
according  to  the  directions  already  given,  and 
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the  ether  should  have  the  proper  proportion  of 
alcohol  added  to  it. 

Upon  the  average,  four  graiuA  of  cotton 
should  be  added  per  ounce ;  but  no  positively 
exact  quantity  can  be  given,  owing  to  the 
variable  solubility  of  the  cotton :  besides,  col- 
lodion suitable  for  a  stereoscopic  plate  would 
be  much  too  thick  for  12  x  12.  The  proportion 
therefore  must  be  left  to  the  practical  skill  of 
the  manufacturer,  and  the  collodion  be  m.vle 
thinner  or  thicker  according  to  circumstances. 

Gun-paper  can  be  substituted  for  cott';  i, 
previously  treating  it  in  the  way  described  1> 
the  latter ;  and  this  collodion,  when  chloric 
ether  is  added  to  it,  yields  very  brilliant  re- 
sults. 

"When  the  gun-cotton  or  paper  is  dissolved 
and  the  collodion  decanted  off,  ad4  to  each  im- 
perial pint  of  the  clear  solution,  3  minims  by 
measure  of  pure  cod-liver  oil,  previously  dis- 
solved in  50Z.  of  ether.  The  oil  is  very  readily 
taken  up,  so  that  ver}'  little  shaking  is  required. 

If  it  is  found  that  tho  negatives  are  not 
Bufficiently  vigorous,  which  might,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  be  the  case,  the  quantity 
of  accelerator  may  be  reduced  one-third  or 
one-half,  and  the  collodion  will  still  be  more 
rapid  ihan  any  hitherto  produced  by  com- 
merce. 

In  all  the  very  sensitive  collodions  yet  manu- 
factured, there  has  been  employed  an  organic 
substance,  which,  when  added  in  too  great  a 
proportion,  renders  the  pictures  faint  and  weak. 

I  term  the  oil,  for  convenience  sake,  the 
accelerator. 

The  collodion  is  to  be  iodized  with  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  abso- 
lute alcohol,  to  which,  when  filtered,  ^  an  oz. 
of  alcohol  IS  to  be  added  to  each  3^  oz. 

When  the  collodion  is  required  to  be  thinned, 
the  corrected  albuminized  ether  is  to  be  used, 
so  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  change 
through  the  acidity  of  the  ether. 

Old  insensitive  collodion  for  portraiture  is 
greatly  improved,  rendered  serviceable  and 
equal  to  any  ordinary  description  of  coUodion, 
by  the  addition  to  it  of  the  accelerator  in  the 
proportion  of  3  minims  to  the  pint,  care  being 
taken  not  to  add  an  excess. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  state  that  these  ex- 
periments are  to  be  regarded  merely  as  pre- 
liminary investigations,  with  the  ol^ect  of 
getting  rapidity  with  dry  plates ;  and  so  far 
the  accelerator  acts  admirably. 

"  Hours  of  SuMMne/[ 

To  ihe^  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Jowmdl. 

March  17th,  1860. 
81B, — ^AmoDg  the  applications  of  photpgnj^y 


to  the  aid  of  other  brandies  of  knowledge,  there 
are  few  sciences  that  stand  in  so  much  needuC 
assistance   as   meteorology.      Facts    in    that 
science  continue  to  be  recorded  with  the  meet 
persevering  industry,  both  at  established  obser- 
vatories and  elsewhere:  such  enterprise,  though 
not  unproductive  of  interesting  results  to  satkfy 
present  inquiry,  yet  in  a  fuller  sense  more 
resembles  the  labours  of  the  sower  than  those  of 
the  reaper.     It  may  be  a  distant  epoch  before 
their  full  value  can  be  realized. 

Photography  is  already  made  subservient  to 
the  registry  of  certain  phenomena  in  mag^ietisiD 
and  meteorology,  and  it  permits  an  extension 
of  what  can  be  observed :  as  an  instance  of  this, 
suppose  that  the  number  of  hours  of  sunshine 
and  cloud  be  of  sufficient  interest,  or  prospective 
interest,  viewed  in  connexion  with  other  items 
recorded,  to  merit  a  place  in  some  of  the  re- 
gisters,— ^it  is  now  certainly  very  possible  to 
accomplish  this. 

At  the  top  of  a  building  or  elsewhere,  where 
a  free  and  open  view  of  the  sky  presented  its^h, 
suppose  a  small  camera  fixed  exactly  south,  and 
perhaps  pointed  to  the  celestial  equinoctiiil, 
that  is  to  say,  inclined  upwards  to  an  angle 
equal  to  the  colatitude  of  the  place. 

If  instead  of  any  lens  there  was  a-  small 
aperture  filled  with  a  bit  of  thin  glass  or  tale, 
and  a  piece  of  photographic  paper  of  a  certain 
description  placed  in  the  frame,  and  the  whrde 
rain- tight,  it  is  obvious  the  sun, shining  throofdi 
the  opening,  would  by  its  intensity  cause  a 
greater  action  on  the  sheet  of  prepared  paper 
than  the  diffiised  hght  of  the  sky  or  doud: 
hence  a  darkened  line  on  the  paper  would  show 
where  the  sun  had  shone,  and  its  absence  would 
show  doud :  also,  as  the  camera  would  be  fixed 
due  south,  the  times  that  sunshine  oceum<I 
would  be  easily  estimated  by  tho  distance  ti 
any  part  of  the  solar  tract  fh)m  the  centre  of 
the  paper  corresponding  to  the  meridian  vr 
12  o'clock  line ;  or  the  paper  could  be  ruled 
with  the  apparent  hour-lines. 

The  preparatic»i  of  the  paper  might  require 
experiments ;  as  it  must  not  be  too  sensitive,  c  r 
tho  day's  diffused  light  would  he  sofiieient  to 
blacken  it  all  over.  It  is  probable,  however, 
there  is  a  paper  used,  or  known,  Uiat  would 
satisfy  the  purpose. 

There  la  one  other  subject  in  connejdon 
with  meteorological  records  that  seems  worth 
a  consideration, — namely.  Can  photography  aid 
in  supplying  a  diurnal  register  of  the  direction 
of  the  motion  of  the  douds, — say,  when  there 
is  a  sufficient  light-and-shade  contrast  to  ren- 
der this  at  all  Ekdy? 

Beverting  to  another  topic :  the  remarks  of 
^  J.  K.H."  amount,  I  belierv«,  to  a  suggestuB 
that  ibe  lai^gtr  stops  be  plaeed  nearer  to  t 
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lAndsoape  lens  than  the  smaller :  he  is  pleased 
to  say  optioianB  wilfUUy  or  stupidfy  p&tce  all 
the  stops  in  the  same  position.  If  '^  J.  B.  &." 
is  aociiBtomed  to  use  a  sliding  diaphragm,  thore 
IB  no  difficulty.  But  fixed  stops,  eaeh  in  the 
pocdtion  indicated,  would  at  least  be  more 
ocNuplex  and  expensive,  to  say  nothiag  of  any 
possible  disadvantage  of  receiving  an  obUqne 
pencil  larger  than  could  be  expected  to  cone 
to  any  dear  focus,  want  of  flatness,  &o. 

Therie  are  sound  optical  reasons  why  photo- 
gixaphers  should  use  the  smallest  stop,  if  they 
^vant,  what  has  now  become  a  term,  **  dq>th  of 
ybcuj."  While  photographers  are,  however,  li- 
mited by  chemical  laws  in  the  size  of  the  stop 
they  cin  use,  opticians  are  no  less  limited  by  the 
geometrical  law  of  refraction  in  the  amount  of 
aperture  that  can  be  fpven  consistent  with  a 
clear  focus.  If  '*  J.  B.  H."  is  an  attentive  reader 
of  the  *  Journal,'  he  will  perhaps  remember  what 
Professor  Petzval  said  about  depth  of  foeus. 

The  case  is  a  very  simple  one,  however,  if  the 

-whole  of  a  large  pencil  comes  to  a  clear  focus. 

This  focal  distance  varies  with  eVery  change  of 

distance  of  the  object  by  a  wcU-known  law  in 

optics ;  we  cannot  make  it  more  or  less ;  its 

effect,  however,  on  the  plate  is  less  and  less 

sensible  as  the  aperture  is  reduced.   **  Depth  of 

foeus  "  is  a  term  allowed  for  convenience,  but 

no  one  must  expect  that  large  aperture  joined 

to  "  depth  of  focus*'  can  coexist.  By  shortening 

the  focus,  we  render  it  less  apparent,  as  also 

by  diminishing  the  aperture.   The  limit  of  our 

vision  does  not  enable  us  to   appreciate  the 

difference  in  the  focus  of  such  objects.     But 

geometrical  optics  has  no  such  term  as  **  d^pth 

of  foeus ;"  it  is  not  allowed  in  the  least,  since 

the  focus  of  an  object  and  its  distance  from  the 

lens  are  mutuaUy  related  and  dependent. 

James  T.  Goddard. 

Portable  developing  Camera, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal. 

Northwood,  Staffordshire,  Feb.  27,  1860. 

Sir, — Having  had  the  privilege  of  exhibit- 
ing at  our  Society's  Soiree,  in  December  1856, 
a  portable  developing  camera  of  my  own  con- 
straetioii,  for  wwkkig  large  plates  by  the 
<<  Wet"  ooUodioa  popoceai^  in  the  open  country, 
-without  tj^e  aid  of  a  tent  disconne<^ed  with  the 
caacra  itaell,  pennitmetooffNrafewremariai 
ofi  the  apparatus  ('^  The  Monographie  Stereo- 
developing  Camera"),  exhibited  at  the  So^ 
ciety's  xooma. 


exhausted  their  patience,  and  a  good  stock  of 
chemicals  besides,  with  the  various  "  New  Dry 
Processes,"  chimerical  and  culinary,  ultimately 
find  consolation  only  in  a  return  to  Wet  Col- 
lodion ;  the  delights  of  which  they  will  own 
they  would  never  have  been  tempted  to 
abandon,  had  not  the  weight  of  the  apparatus 
necessary  for  successfully  working  the  same 
rendered  porterage  a  somewhat  unwelcome 
adjunct  to  photography.  Por  these,  and  for 
other  operators  who,  aldiongh  habitually  using 
dry  plates,  may  at  times  be  compelled  to  work 
with  wet  collodion  or  lose  a  coveted  picture, 
my  **  Monographic  Stereo  Camera "  has  been 
constructed ;  and,  if  the  annexed  description 
of  the  apparatus  should  induce  any  brother 
amateur  to  procure  a  similar  one,  I  can  pro- 
mise him,  if  he  be  not  a  mere  tyro  in  the  art, 
suoeess  in  working  in  it  any  process,  wet  or 
dry. 

Jm  the  instrument  exhibited,  the  camera  and 
dark  operating  chamber  are  combined,  the 
latter  being  enclosed  in  the  former ;  but  when 
set  up  ready  for  use,  the  apparatus  is  of  the 
form  indicated  in  fig.  1. 

When  cloeed,  liie  inner  frame  (d)  (which,  it 
will  bo  seen  by  the  accompanying  diagi'am, 
^,  2,  supporte  the  tent)  falls  down,  taking  the 
tent  ^ath  it ;  and  the  whole  is  compressed  into 
the  camera  by  the  back  (B),  which,  when  the 
apparatus  is  set  up  for  use,  becomes  the  opera- 
ting table,  having  india-nibber  bags  affixed  to 
contain  bottles  of  solutions,  collodion,  &c.,  and 
a  slot  to  support  the  exciting  bath  in  it^  proper 
position, — ^the  metal  stay  (K,  fig.  1)  serving  to 
level  the  whole. 

At  the  back  of  the  tent  are  uncovered  eye- 
holes {e  e,  fig.  2),  through  which  all  the  op«Tj- 
tions,  from  collodionizing  the  plate  onwards, 
can  be  observed.  A  light-tight  curtain,  like 
an  ordinary  focusing  cloth,  but  attached  to 
the  tent,  covers  the  head  of  the  operator,  and 
precludes  the  possibility  of  white  light  enter- 
ing during  manipulation ;  while  he  is  enabled 
to  see  clearly  what  he  is  doing,  by  yellow  light 
admitted  through  a  square  of  yellow  horn  or 
glass  at  the  top  of  the  tent. 

A  partition  is  made  in  the  middle  of  the 
body  of  the  camera,  indicated  by  the  dotted 
line  (dy  fig.  2),  and  by  the  diagram,  fig.  4,  to 
wluch  the  fhune,  or  plate-holder  (C),  is  at- 
tached ;  this  is  so  oonstmcted  as  to  fedl,  whea 
not  in  use,  close  to  the  partition  (d),  and  then 
it  oocupies  a  space  only  equal  to  its  own  thick- 
ness.    In  the  partitiou  itself,  two  square  holes 


paftot's  or  the  Fothergill,  offers  immfiose  ad«r 


knew  hom  to  deal  with   their  disoouragmg 
peculiaiitiee^  thero  are  still  many  who,  kamg 


AhhoBgh  a  good  dry  process,  such  as  Tau-  are  cut,  each  2j-  in.  x  2  in.  (fig.  4),  to  admit 


the  rays  from  the  lens  (L,  fig.  1)  to  the  fint 


vantMes  to  these  fortonate  indaviduals  who  half  of  the  plate  under  eiq)osare,  while  a  smdler 


partition,  whieh  also  serves  for  a  support;  to 
the  plBte«4iolder  (C),  serves  effsctoally  to  con- 
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fine  them  to  one  half  of  the  excited  plate  at  a 

The  camera  (C)  and  the  metal  diding  ban 
(b  b,  fig.  3)  are  scrawed  npon  a  tri|wd  in  the 
ordinary  manner :  the  sere  v  (8),  however,  doea 
not  enter  the  bottom  of  the  camera,  which  is 
retained  close  to  the  metal  bars  by  the  tongue 
(fiK-  2). 

If  it  be  desired  to  take  pictures  at  an  angle 
of  2|  in.  only,  the  small  set  screw  (v,  fig.  3) 
is  not  removed,  the  ends  of  the  bora  (b  b,  Sg.  3) 
remaining  level  with  the  sides  of  the  camera ; 


bat  if  a  greater  angle  be  desired,  the  camcn 
is  made  to  slide  upon  the  metal  bars  &oni  one 
side  to  the  other  (a  range  of  13  inches  &om 
oentre  to  centre  of  lens  being  attainable  by 
this  meana).  The  convergence  is  regulated 
by  small  set  screws  (gg,  fig.  3)  atta^ed  to 
the  tripod  and  acting  cm  tiie  bare.  In  opera- 
ting, one  side  of  the  plate  is  exposed  at  a  time, 
the  lens  beiag  capped,  and  the  slide,  H  «,  heang 
shifted  backward  or  forward,  as  the  case  may 
be.  A  stereo  landscape  lens,  or  j-plate  portrait 
combination  with  diaphragms,  may  be  oaed 


riff. 


with  this  camera,  accoi;ding  to  the  nature  of 
the  subject.  The  development  is  carried  on  in 
an  ordmaiy  tray,  and  the  plat«,  being  first 
washed  with  abont  an  onoce  and  a  half  of 
water  added  to  the  decomposed  developer  in 
the  tray,  is  brought  out  through  the  trap  (T) 
into  diffiised  daylight  under  the  focusing  cloth, 
and  is  there  completely  washed  and  fixed. 

The  whole  of  the  manipulatioa  with  this 
camera  is  exceedingly  simple ;  and  to  myself, 
who  have  successfully  worked  with  it  for  the 
past  two  years,  and  not  nn&eqnently  in  places 


where  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  "  pitch 
a  tent,"  the  camera  now  exhibited  has  proved 
a  real  treasure.  The  &ont  takes  down,  as 
shown  by  diagram  2,  and  the  bath-tray,  lens. 
bottles,  cloths,  &c.,  all  pack  into  the  front  of 
the  camera,  as  the  tent  packs  into  the  back. 
The  entire  weight  of  the  apparatus  ;>adtAf,  in- 
cluding lens,  and  everything  that  can  be  needed 
except  glass,  is  twelve  ponnds ;  and  it  may  be 
carried  as  a  portmanteau  by  the  strap  (ft,  fig.  3), 
or  as  a  knapsack  by  Bhonlder-strape  attachel 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  instrument. 
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I  apologize  for  troubling  you  with  bo  lengthy 
ft  description  of  what  may,  after  all,  be  con- 
sidered of  little  interest.      Chables  Alfteei. 

P.5.  The  camera  can  be  set  up  or  taken 
down  in  five  minutes,  and  may  be  moved  about 
from  place  to  place  without  packing  up. 


Photo-liihograpkie  Printing. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Fhotogra'pUc  Journal, 

Melbourne,  JanuAry  16, 1860. 

Sir, — ^The  readers  of  your  valuable  Journal 
will  doubtless  be  interested  to  hear  of  the 
progress  photographic  science  is  making  in  this 
distant  part  of  the  world,  and  will  sympathize 
with  any  efforts  to  extend  its  usefulness, 
impeded  as  such  efforts  are  by  many  difficulties 
of  which  scientific  men  at  home  know  nothing. 

Mr.  ligar,  the  Surveyor  General  of  Victoria, 
impressed  with  the  great  benefit  which  would 
result  from  the  successful  application  of  photo- 
lithographic printing  to  the  production  and 
publicatioii  of  plsois  for  the  sale  of  land,  and 
maps  for  general  purposes,  induced  me  to 
ondertake  a  series  of  investigations  calculated 
to  realize  the  advantages  he  sought. 

The  result  has  been  a  photo-lithographic 
process,  practical  in  its  details  and  substantially 
new,  which  has  been  adopted  in  the  Govern- 
ment Survey  Department,  and  admits  even  at 
present  of  very  extended  application,  the  limit 
being  tiie  size  of  the  camera  employed,  not  the 
nature  of  the  invention.  The  following  is  an 
outline  of  the  process  foimd  best  adapted  for 
the  production  of  maps  and  plans : — 

A  negative  is  produced  in  the  usual  way, 
bearing  to  the  original  the  desired  ratio,  as  one- 
third,  one-fourth  <kc.,  accomplished  by  placing 
the  camera  at  the  necessaiy  distance  from  the 
map  to  be  copied. 

A  positive  is  printed  from  this  negative  upon 
a  sheet  of  paper  so  prepared  that  the  image 
can  be  transferred  to  stone,  it  having  been 
previously  covered  with  greasy  printers'-ink. 
The  process  of  transferring  is  accomplished  in 
the  ordinary  way ;  and  the  drawing  upon  stone 
thus  obtained  is  exactiy  similar  in  character 
to  all  lithographic  delineations  of  the  kind ;  the 
subsequent  printing-process  is  also  proceeded 
with  as  usual. 

The  time  employed  in  copying  wid  reducing, 
and  getting  the  copy  or  reduction  into  the 
stone,  is  very  short ;  so  that  it  is  possible  to 
receive  a  number  of  surveyors'  plans  in  tiie 
morning,  reduce  and  transfer  them  to  the  stone, 
and  return  by  the  evening  post  the  requisite 
number  of  litiiographs  of  each. 

Mr.  ligar's  kin^ess  enables  me  to  forward 
you  some  impressions  of  a  littie  map  for  circu- 
lation amongst  your  subscribers ;  it  is  a  reduc- 


tion of  the  '< Specimen  Plan"  published  by 
the  Surveyor  General  for  the  instruction  of  the 
surveyors  in  the  field,  with  a  view  of  ensuring 
a  imiform  and  suitable  style  of  drawing.  The 
reduction  is  to  one-third  of  the  original,  and 
no  retouching  has  been  resorted  to ;  you  will 
also  perceive  that  four  ''  transfers  "  have  been 
prepared  from  the  same  negative,  enabling  four 
impressions  to  be  printed  upon  one  sheet  at 
eveiy  pull  of  the  press.         J.  W.  Osbobne. 


A  dark  Spot  in  the  Centre  of  the  Picture. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal. 

Sib, — ^Permit  me  to  thank  your  correspon- 
dent "Onward"  for  his  letter  on  the  above  sub- 
ject which  appeared  in  your  last  Number.  His 
explanation  is  very  good  and  satisfactory,  and 
confirms  my  previous  notions  on  this  subject, 
published  at  various  times.  One  cause  of  a 
dark  spot  in  the  centre  of  the  picture  is,  no 
doubt,  internal  reflexions  at  the  sur&ce  of  the 
front  lens;  and  even  when  no  such  lens  is 
used  behind  the  stop,  light,  internally  reflected 
in  this  way,  produces  flare  upon  the  picture. 
There  are  other  causes  which  contribute  to  the 
effect ;  but  I  now  agree  with  "  Onward  "  that 
the  chief  cause  of  the  evil  la  that  which  he 
has  described.  His  experiments  have  been 
more  searching  and  complete  than  my  own, 
and  I  think  they  leave  no  doubt  on  this 
subject.  Thokas  Sutton. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal. 

Sib, — ^Will  you  kindly  correct  a  misprint 
which  occurs  in  the  "  Theory  of  the  Panoramic 
Lens,"  published  in  your  last  Number? 

Equation  (5)  should  read  thus — 


m!r 


(5) 


And  in  the  next  line  it  should  be  stated  that 
Vj  and  Vj  are  eliminated  between  equations  (1), 
(4),  and  (6). 

I  regret  that  in  correcting  the  proof  they 
escaped  my  notice.  Thomas  Sutton. 


COERESPONDENCE. 


All  communications  for  the  *  Journal,'  and  on 
business  relating  to  the  Photographic  Society, 
may  be  addressed  to  the  Secretiay  and  Editor  at 
Messrs.  Taylor  and  Francis's,  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet 

Street,  E.G. 

The  Rooms  lately  occupied  by  the  Society  at 
No.  1  New  Coventry  Street,  W.,  are  now  entirely 
closed. 

Cornish  Chough.— The  spedmen  of  collodion  sent 

has  acted  perfed^y  well  in  our  hands  for  negstiyeB ;  it 

appears  rt&ier  too  stronglv  iodized  for  the  production  of 

podtiTce.    There  must  therefore  be  some  other  cause 

I  than  the  collodion,  to  produce  the  effects  which  you  de- 
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letibe.  A  letter  addreased  to  our  vMkhan  will'  re» 
oeive  an  immediate  reply  if  jou  will  forward  a  sped* 
men  of  your  failures.  Many  thanln  for  your  vety 
mterestrng  native  ores. 

Sib, — I  should  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you  or  any  of 
your  readers  would  kindly  give  me  a  solution  of  the 
ii^wmg  difficulties: — Ist  How  are  large  sheets  of 
paper  awuminiaed  so  as  to  seeure  an  even  layer  of 
albnmen  from  top  to  bottom  ?  I  find  that  for  an  indi 
or  two  at  the  top  the  albumen  is  verv  thin,  and  in- 
creases in  thickness  to  the  bottom.  2na.  Is  there  any 
process  adopted  of  rolling  alter  albmninisine  ?  I  can 
obtain  the  same  ffloss  as  me  manufacturers,  out  I  can- 
not obtain  so  smooth  a  surface.  Xiios.  Edge. 

The  sheets  of  ^aper  are  merriy  floated  on  albu- 
men and  suspended.  No  after-pressure  is  used,  but 
the  gloas  is  often  increased  by  the  admixture  of  gela- 
tine :  paper  so  prepared  soon  changes  colour  after  it 
has  been  excited.  V  cry  large  sheets  we  have  also  seen 
covered  with  albumen  by  means  of  a  flat  hair  brush, 
using  so  as  to  cross  the  pc^r  at  richt  angles,  then  al- 
lowing them  to  lay  flat  until  nearly  dry,  when  a  mo- 
derate heat  may  be  applied  for  the  purpose  of  acce- 
leration. 

An  Exkihitar. — ^The  Photographic  Society  have  no- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  the  sale  of  photographs  at 
their  Exhibitions.  The  keeper  of  the  Gfallery  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  disposing  of  such  works  as  exhibitors 
may  have  wished  to  part  with.  It  entails  considerable 
trouble,  and  is  a  matter  of  his  own  private  arrange- 
ments. Any  per-centage  upon  the  amount  sold  he  is 
certainly  entitled  to  for  his  care  and  extra  labour. 

Sib, — ^I  am  now  working  the  coUodio-albumen  pre- 
servative process,  and  am  succeeding  with  it  to  my  entire 
satisfaction — with  one  exception:  I  cannot  get  distant 
objeets.  However  distinct  they  may  be  on  &e  ground 
^ass,  they  are  yet  feebly  impressed  on  the  plate.  Is 
it  possible  to  get  both  near  and  distant  objects  (from  ^ 
a  mile  to  2  miles  distant)  sharp  and  well  deflned  to- 
gether ?  My  skies  are  always  weak :  as  I  expose  for 
the  shades,  they  become  solarized;  and  all  distant 
objects  become  also  weak,  and  blend  so  insensibly  into 
the  skies  that  I  cannot*  paint  out  the  latter.  I  fancy 
I  may  have  been  using  too  little  silver  in  developing. 
I  have  always  been  cautioned  against  the  too  free  use 
of  it,  and  fear  I  may  have  got  into  the  other  extreme. 
Most  operators  recommend  not  more  than  a  few  drops 
to  each  ounce  of  gallic-acid  solution ;  and  this  is  about 
the  quantity  I  l^ve  used ;  but,  on  looking  over  Mr. 
fiardwich's  Manual,  I  find  he  advises  that  not  less  than 
^  a  drachm  (30  drops)  of  a  20-grain  solution  should 
be  used  to  each  ounce  of  gallic-acid  solution ;  he  says 
that  otherwise  defective  development  in  the  high  lights 
will  be  encouraged.  l)oe8  not  tliis  seem  a  very  Isu-ge 
quantity?  And  suppose  that  the  picture  had  been 
slighUy  under-exposed,  would  there  not  be  a  tendency 
to  over-devolope  me  high  lights  before  the  details  of  the 
shadows  could  be  brought  out»  if  so  large  a  quantity 
of  silver  were  used?  Could  any  mechanical  nleans 
(say  a  funnel  in  front  of  the  lens)  be  applied,  so  as  to 

Srevent  the  skies  and  distant  objects  from  being  over- 
one  l)efore  the  foreground  was  Uioroughly  impressed  ? 

H..  Y. 
Much  the  same  efTect  is  produced,  whether  you  work 
with  diy  or  wet  collodion,  arising  from  over-exposure 
of  the  feebly  represented  parts.  You  will  not  do  wrong 
by  using  the  nitrate  of  silver  freely,  provided  you  do 
not  find  rapid  decomposition  of  the  developer  take 
place.  The  late  Mr.  Archer  contrived  for  his  camera 
a  9ort  of  fan,  turned  by  a  small  winch  outside  the 
camera,  so  as  to  raise  it  from  the  bottom,  and  tlius  to 
gradually  shut  off  the  sky  and  upper  parts  of  the  picture. 
By  a  little  practice  he  was  enabled  to  succeed  in  giving 


nateniloloudBtolihApictaMi:  soneofibeseprDduetkntt 
he  exhibited  in  Pall  Mall;  and  they  were  much  admired. 

R,  G. — Some  samples  of  pwer  decompose  after  st- 
dtement  much  more  rapidly  than,  otluan.  It  seeawto 
be  frequently  caused  by  the  paper  iteelf.  Dfytwssgreatlj 
tends  to  preserve  it^  and  it  may  be  well  insured  by  the 
use  of  M!essrs.  Marion's  patent  cases  for  this  purpose. 

A  Slow  Mand. — ^Appiy  to  Mr.  Skaife;  hu  contri- 
vance for  opening  ana  nlnsiwg  the  lenses  is  verv  rapid, 
and  quite  effective.  Mr.  Shadbolt,  at  the  late  Meedog 
of  the  Photographic  Sociely,  also  described  a  cheap 
and  easy  mode  of  mpid  esposore.  Same  yean  anoir 
we  saw  in  the  hands  of  an  amateur  a  contriTBooe  by 
which  a  dark  spring  blind*  like  a  miniature  window- 
blind,  passed  ot«r  f^e  lens,  having  a  smaill  apsftan 
cut  in  it  The  resullB  were  veiy  good;  and  tliesdTiB- 
tage  was,  that  all  parts  of  the  picture  were  ejuallji  a- 
posed,  however  short  the  duration. 

J.  H.  Slater. — If  you  wish  to  secure  the  representa- 
tion of  clouds,  use  lenses  of  a  double  comoDSiion, 
giving  very  rapid  omosure.  The  front  of  your  emen 
should  bemadEecapableof  being  raised^  <»  you  wiUhsva 
too  much  forenound. 

H.  A.  D. — ^There  was  a  prospectus  of  a  Foreign  and 
Colonial  Photogi^hic  Company  (limited)  issued  abont 
two  years  siaoe.  They  proposed  to  fit  out  an  expeditioii 
for  the  practice  of  photography  in  different  pacta  of 
the  world,  and  gave  a  detailed  estimate  of  tneir  ex- 
penses, &c.  A  Committee  was  formed,  a  gentleman  at 
texeter  being  Secretary  »ro  tern. 

A.  F, — ^Like  yourself,  many  of  our  friends  ham  in- 
quired respecting  M.  Joubert^s  kiiid  promisD  of  a  ^eci< 
men  of  his  process  of  printing,  for  this  Journal  We 
explained  the  cause  of  delay  in  our  last ;  and  M.  Jbu- 
bert,  as  will  be  seen  flpom  our  report  of  the  April  Meet- 
ing of  the  Society,  leads  us  to  hope  that  it  will  be 
given  with  our  Number  for  May. 

Sir, — Some  time  since,  I  added  12  oz.  dried  car 
bonate  of  potash  to  4  pts.  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  'S3S, 
or  about  it:  is  the  clear  supernatant  liquor  fit  to  add  to 
collodion  ?  If  not,  is  there  any  add  that  may  be  used 
to  decompose  the  alkidi,  and  at  the  same  time  pn>- 
duco  a  salt  not  injurious  to  iodised  positive  collodion? 

I  would  also  ask  whether  a  glutinous  and  rather 
contractile  collodion  does  not  keep  longer  when  iodized 
than  one  made  with  hot  weak  acids  ?  Balts. 

1.  The  alcohol  is  perfectly  fit  for  use.  Your  car- 
bonate of  potash  should  hiave  been  perfedly  dried. 
2.  A  collodion  which  is  glutinous  can  hiurdly  be  con* 
tractile.  The  keeping  qualities  of  collodion  seem  io 
depend  very  much  upon  the  sample  of  ether  tised,  as 
well  as  on  the  character  of  the  pyro^lin& 

Mr.  King,  of  Milsom^itreef,  Bath, — ^To  report  on  ^ 
varnish  you  have  sent  would  be  exceeding  our  du^ 
and  an  injustice  to  other  manufacturers.  \^  e  must  refir 
you  to  our  advertising  columns.  You  may  rely  on 
success  attending  the  manufhcture  of  any  truly  aaefiil 
photographic  agent. 

We  are  sorry  tbat  our  limits  prevent  us  from  pnut> 
ing  the  lecture  of  Mr.  Burmau  beiore  the  "  Dougl« 
Useful  Knowledge  Society"  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  ft 
seems  to  have  been  well  attended,  and  to  have  created 
considerable  interest  in  the  island. 

With  the  present  Number  our  Subscribers  will  re- 
ceive the  copy  of  a  plate  by  the  rincophotc^pwc 
process,  printed  at  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office,  Soath- 
ampton,  under  tlie  direction  of  Col.  Sir  Henry  James. 
F.K.S.  Notwithstanding  we  now  give  an  extra  half 
sheet,  several  oommunicatioDS  in  type  must  remain 
until  our  next  Number. 


Letters  of  inquiry  to  the  Editor  can  be  answered  only 
through  the  medium  of  Answers  to  Correspondents. 
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In  onr  last  Number  we  inserted  a  commu- 
nication  from  Mr.  Osborne,  of  Melbourne^  on 
Photo-Kthographic  Printing;  since  its  issue, 
Mr.  Osborne  has  presented  us,  for  distribution 
amongst  our  subscribers,  a  ''  specimen  plan," 
published  by  the  Surveyor-General  of  the  Co- 
lony. The  number  sent  does  not  equal  our 
circulation^  but  the  majority  of  our  subscribers 
will  be  accommodated ;  and  we  trust  that,  by 
Mr.  Osborne's  liberality,  on  a  future  occasion 
we  shall  be  able  to  complete  our  issue  to  those 
subscribers  who  do  not  receive  the  print  with 
the  present  Number. 


On  the  Reduction  of  the  Ordnance  Plans  hy 
Photography  f  and  Copying  and  Printing  by 
Photo-Zincography, 

Photogrtxphy. — The  ciroumstances  under  which 
Photography  was  adopted  for  the  reduction 
of  the  Ordnance  plans  have  been  stated  by 
Colonel  Sir  Henry  James,  F.R.S.,  in  a  letter  to 
Sir  R.  Murchison,  the  Cliairman  of  the  Com- 
niittee  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  to  report  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  plans 
reduced  by  Photography.  This  letter,  which 
is  dated  11th  Jan.  1859,  is  printed  with  the 
Report  of  the  Committee,  and  we  take  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  it : — 

"  The  Government  having  decided  that  the 
Ordnance  plans  should  consist  of  the  following 
series,  via., 

"  Ist,  Towns  on  the  3^  scale,  or  42  inches 
to  a  mile; 

2nd,  Parishes  7^,  or  25-344  inches  to 


« 


a  mile; 

"3rd,  Counties 
mile; 


yjj^^qy,  or  6  inches  to  a 


"  4th,  Kingdom  i^yW^ ,  or  1  inch  to  a  mile ; 
it  became  necessary  uiat  the  plans  of  the 
Towns  should  first  be  reduced  to  the  scale  of 
the  Parish  plans,  and  then  the  Parish  plans  to 


the  scale  of  the  County  plans,  and  again  the 
County  plans  to  the  scale  of  the  general  map 
of  the  Kingdom. 

**  I  had,  therefore,  anxiously  to  consider  what 
arrangements  could  be  made  by  which  the  cost 
and  time  of  making  these  several  reductions 
could  be  diminished. 

"  It  was  obvious  that,  unless  some  more  ex- 
peditious and  economical  method  could  be  de- 
vised than  by  the  use  of  the  pentagraph,  the 
publication  of  the  Survey  on  the  several  scales 
required  would  be  spread  over  a  period  of  time 
which  would  bo  most  imsatisfactory  to  the 
public,  both  on  account  of  the  delay  and  the 
expense.'* 

Sir  Henry  James  estimates  that  it  would  re- 
quire at  least  sixteen  pentagraphs  with  forty 
draughtsmen  to  make  these  reductions ;  but  as 
the  employment  of  so  many  draughtsmen  woidd 
necessitate  a  great  increase  to  the  office  accom- 
modation and  superintendence,  all  leading  to 
increased  expenditure,  he  resolved  to  try  Pho- 
graphy,  although,  as  he  says,  he  was  discou- 
raged by  the  photographers  he  had  previously 
consulted. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  gives  us  the 
result  of  this  happy  application  of  the  art  of 
Photography.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty 
or  accuracy  of  the  reduced  plans — ^the  greatest 
error  in  any  part  of  the  plan  not  exceeding 
the  -Arrzih  part  of  an  inch;  and  whilst  the 
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saving  in  money  amounts  to  no  less  than 
.£2086  a  year,  ihQ  whole  work  is  performed 
by  two  sappers  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  and 
the  required  reductions  are  made  immediately 
after  the  original  plans  on  the  large  scales  are 
finished,  so  that  the  actual  work  of  making 
the  reductions  causes  no  delay  whatever. 

An  account  of  the  methods  employed  for  the 
reduction  of  the  Ordnance  plans  having  been 
previously  drawn  up,  for  the  use  of  the  officers 
employed  on  the  survey  of  India,  by  Captain 
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A.  de  Courcy  Scott,  R.E.,  under  the  direction 
of  Colonel  Sir  Henry  James,  the  Committee  have 
printed  it  with  their  Report ;  and  we  have  of 
this  account  not  only  the  plans  and  sections  in 
the  building  expressly  erected  for  the  purpose 
at  Southampton,  but  also  drawings  and  de- 
45criptions  of  the  whole  apparatus  employed,  as 
well  as  examples  of  the  reduced  maps  made  at 
the  Ordnance  Survey  Office. 

The  reduction  of  plans  by  Photography  was 
first  introduced  by  Colonel  Sir  Henry  James  in 
1855,  and  an  account  of  the  method  then  em- 
ployed, with  examples  of  the  reduced  plans,  is 
given  in  his  annual  Report  to  Parliament  for 
the  year  1855-6.  Since  then  it  has  been  very 
generally  adopted  in  all  the  Government  Topo- 
graphical establishments  in  Europe ;  and  in  a 
future  Number  we  purpose  giving  some  in- 
teresting details,  with  illustrations,  on  the 
subject. 

Photo- Ziihcography. — Before  we  can  fully 
appreciate  the  importance  of  having  a  method 
by  which  the  reduced  drawings  can  be  trans- 
ferred at  once  to  zinc,  or  the  waxed  surface  of 
a  copper  plate,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Parish  plans  are  printed  fi-om  zinc  plates  only, 
iuid  that  the  Coimty  plans  and  the  sheets  of  the 
general  map  of  the  Kingdom  are  engraved  on 
copper. 

It  is  therefore  obvious  that,  after  the  reduc- 
tion has  been  made  by  photography,  the  re- 
duced drawing  must  be  traced  by  hand  to  make 
the  transfer  either  to  the  zinc  or  copper  plate, 
and  that  any  method  by  which  the  reduction 
could  at  once  be  transferred,  would  save  the 
cost,  delay,  and  liability  to  error  in  making  the 
transfer  tracings. 

The  officers  employed  upon  the  Ordnance 
Survey  therefore  next  addi'cssed  themselves 
to  the  solution  of  this  difficulty,  and  by  adopt- 
ing the  method  of  exposing  a  sheet  of  paper 
coated  with  a  wash  of  the  bichromate  of  potash 
a^d  gum  under  a  collodion  negative,  and  after- 
wards coating  the  entire  surface  of  the  paper 
with  lithographic  ink,  and  then  removing  the 
ink  from  every  part  excepting  where  the  lines 
or  letters  are  on  the  insoluble  and  adherent 
portion  of  the  bichromate  of  potash,  they  have 
perfectly  succeeded. 

In  practice  it  is  found  best  to  coat  the  paper 
with  ink  in  a  darkroom,  and  immediately  it  is 
taken  from  the  printing-frame;  and  this  is 
done  by  passing  it  through  the  press  on  a  zinc 
plate  charged  with  ink,  as  the  paper  is  then 
perfectly  and  evenly  covered  with  the  ink, 
and  aU  further  action  of  light  on  the  compo- 
sition prevented.  After  this  is  done,  the  paper 
is  turned  over  on  a  plate  of  glass,  and  the  back 
of  it  moistened  with  gum  and  water,  which, 
passing  through  the  paper,  dissolves  the  gum 


and  soluble  portion  of  the  bichromate  of  potaeli 
to  which  the  ink  adheres,  whilst  it  does  not 
affect  the  insoluble  portion  on  which  the  line* 
and  letters  are. 

The  hold  of  the  ink  to  the  blank  parts  of 
the  drawing  or  writing  having  thus  been  de- 
stroyed, its  removal  is  effected  by  again  passing 
the  paper  through  the  press  on  a  plate  of  zinc 
charged  with  ink.  This  second  coat  of  ink  ad- 
hering to  tho  ink  on  the  whole  surfieu^  of  the 
pai)er,  brings  away  with  it  all  that  was  on  the 
blank  parts,  whilst  at  tho  same  time  it  Icavu 
a  second  charge  of  ink  on  the  lines  or  letters. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  con- 
siderable skill  is  required  to  effect  this  object 
so  perfectly  that  every  particle  of  ink  shall  k 
removed  from  the  blank  parts  without  break- 
ing the  finest  lines,  or  those  which  it  is  required 
to  preserve. 

For  the  transfer  to  zinc  the  anastatic  process 
is  used  ;  and  so  perfectly  charged  are  the  linen 
and  letters  \vith  ink,  that  two  or  even  three  or 
four  plates  can  be  produced  from  one  and  th«^ 
same  photograph  ;  and  thus  the  power  of  pn>- 
ducing  fac-similes  of  any  MS.,  either  on  tho 
same,  or  a  reduced,  or  an  enlarged  scale,  and 
at  a  very  trifling  cost,  is  unlimited. 

The  paper  employed  is  of  a  fine  texture  and 
nearly  transparent,  and  is  known  as  engravers' 
tracing-paper. 

For  the  transfer  of  these  photographs  to  tho 
waxed  surface  of  the  copper,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  paper  should  be  transparent,  in  order 
that,  before  rubbing  it  down,  the  redu(.«d 
drawini?  should  be  accurately  adjusted  to  tho 
maxgind  lines  and  the  trigonometrical  points, 
which  have  been  previously  laid  down  on  the 
copper  plate,  and  thus  obviate  the  possibility 
of  any  distortion  ;  but  independent  of  this,  the 
finer  the  paper  and  the  smaller  the  quantit}*of 
gum,  bichromate  of  potash  and  ink  employed, 
the  better — for  the  photo-zincograph  will  be 
proportionally  sharper  and  clearer. 

By  the  courtesy  of  Sir  H.  James  our  readers 
were  enabled  to  possess  a  specimen  of  this 
process,  printed  with  the  last  number  of  the 
Journal. 

A  photo-zincographic  copy  of  an  ancient  Mi^. 
from  the  Record  Office  is  also  given  in  Colonel 
Sir  H.  James's  annual  Report  to  Parliament  for 
this  year,  and  the  public  have  therefore  the 
means  of  seeing  the  perfect  manner  in  which 
the  ancient  records  of  the  Kingdom  can  now 
be  faithfully  copied  by  this  process ;  and  as  the 
cost  is  very  trifling  in  comparison  to  the  methods 
hitherto  employed,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  co^ 
of  these  so  long  locked-up  records  will  soon 
be  given  to  the  world,  and  some  transmitted  to 
those  distant*  colonies  in  which  the  people  of 
this  country  have  established  themselves,  manj 
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eentories  after  those  records  (which  may  con- 
tain notices  of  their  families  and  the  properties 
formerly  held  by  them)  were  written. 

*^*  We  have  lately  seen  some  copies  of 
modem  and  ancient  printing,  executed  at  the 
Ordnance  Survey  Office  under  Sir  H.  James's 
direction,  which  surpass  in  beauty  the  above 
specimens,  and  require  very  accurate  observa- 
tion to  distinguish  the  reproductions  from  the 
originals.  It  is  evident  that  the  most  choice 
specimens  of  our  ancient  masters  may  be  re- 
produced in  a  marvellous  manner. 


The  Council  of  the  Photographic  Society,  in 
proposing  to  print  in  the  Journal  abstracts  of 
papers  read  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings,  or  in 
giving  the  papers  at  length,  do  not  thereby 
adopt  the  views  or  opinions  of  the  authors. 

No  notice  can  be  taken  of  atwnymous  conununi- 
cations.  Whatever  is  intended  for  insertion 
must  be  authenticated  by  the  name  and  ad- 
dress  of  the  writer  ;  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  his  good  faith. 

The  same  proviso  extends  to  communications  to 
the  Editor. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

Oedinaby  General  Meetixg. 

Tuesday,  May  1, 1860. 

Heney  White,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Meeting  took  place  in  King's  College. 

The  CnAiHMAN  expressed  his  regret  at  the 
absence  of  the  President,  whom  the  Members 
had  been  led  to  expect  would  be  present  on 
their  first  occupancy  of  their  new  abode,  and 
informed  the  Meeting  that  his  Lordship  was 
absent  from  unavoidable  circumstances. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  then 
read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Mem- 
bers:— 

Captain  E.'L.  Playfaib,  and  Geouge  Lavis, 
Esq. 

Mr.  SiiADBOLT  exhibited  two  negatives  taken 
by  the  aplanatic  lens,  including  an  angle  of  60^. 

Mr.  Habdwich  then  read  the  following 
paper : — 

On  the  Value  of  Collodion  as  a  Photographic 

Agent. 

We  are  met  together  this  evening  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  merits  of  a  formula 
for  negative  collodion,  which  a  Committee  of 
your  Society  have  reported  on.  It  will  be 
still  perhaps  in   your  recollection  that  the 


original  suggestion  for  the  appointment  of  such 
a  Committee  emanated  from  me,  and  therefore 
I  think  that  I  am  in  order  in  desiring  to  open 
this  Meeting  with  a  few  introductory  remarks. 
There  are  Members  of  our  own  Society,  and 
also  of  other  Societies,  who  have  expressed 
themselves  as  dissatisfied  with  the  course 
which  we  have  pursued,  but  I  think  that  it 
will  be  easy  to  justify  that  course  on  the 
ground  of  necessity.  The  subject  was  not 
only  one  of  great  importance,  but  was  much 
in  need  of  fiirther  elucidation.  Let  me  take 
these  points  in  order. 

1.  The  subject  of  collodion  was  one  of  fun- 
damental importance  to  Photographers.  Some 
doubted  this  at  first,  and  conjectiured  that  in  a 
very  short  time  a  material  would  be  found  as 
superior  to  collodion  as  collodion  is  to  paper. 
Several  years,  however,  have  elapsed,  and* 
nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  discovered. 
Further  than  this,  we  may  affirm  that  the 
more  complete  our  knowledge  becomes,  the 
greater  the  difficulties  appear  of  superseding 
collodion  by  a  vehicle  more  adapted  to  fulfil 
the  requirements  of  the  art ;  for  the  photo- 
chemical properties  of  iodide  of  silver  are  so 
much  affected  by  the  exact  condition  in  which 
its  separate  particles  are  precipitated,  and  like- 
wise by  affinities  exerted  towards  it  by  other 
bodies,  that  the  list  of  substances  available  as 
supports  for  that  iodide  is  considerably  re- 
duced. Before  we  can  select  any  film,  it 
must  be  decided  that  it  has  certain  facilities 
for  penetration  by  liquids,  and  that  the  move- 
ment of  the  particles  of  iodide  will  not  be 
interfered  with  by  reactions  other  than  neu- 
tral, such  as  many  bodies,  organic  and  inor- 
ganic, are  known  to  possess.  The  question 
arises  then,  whether  collodion  is  not  the  par- 
ticidar  substance  which  photographers  require ; 
if  so,  we  cannot  be  at  too  much  pains  in 
bringing  it  to  perfection.  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  in  the  chemical  laboratory  we  should  be 
constantly  at  a  stand-still  without  a  fluid 
metal,  and  that  therefore  we  have  a  fluid 
metal,  viz.,  mercury.  So  in  photography, 
since  we  require  a  support  for  the  sensitive 
iodide  of  silver,  we  have  a  substance  which 
is  calculated  to  answer  as  a  support,  and  that 
substance  I  believe  to  be  collodion.  If  the 
Members  agree  with  me,  they  will  see  that 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  best  mode  of  manufacturing  collodion 
was  a  proper  step  for  the  Society  to  take. 

But,  2,  the  question  of  collodion  is  not  only 
important,  but  difficult,  and  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  at  first  appears.  This  assertion 
has  also  been  doubted,  but  nevertheless  it  ad- 
mits of  the  most  satisfactory  proof.  Those 
only  who  have  manufactured  collodion  in  large 
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qmatitieS)  and  hove  continized  the  mannfiBictiue 
ix  a  long  time,  are  fhlly  aware  of  tbe  strange 
anomailieB  which  may  arise.  Just  when  th^ 
hove  begun  to  esteem  their  process  perfect,  a 
new  difficulty  starts  up;  and  if  this  be  dis- 
posed of,  it  is  by  and  by  succeeded  by 
another.  In  the  early  days  of  coUodion  pho- 
iiogrsphj  a  little  manual  was  published  by  Mr. 
HemTiah  of  Brighton,  which  rapidly  passed 
through  four  editions,  and  was  much  prized  by 
amateur  practitioners  of  the  art.  In  one  of 
these  editums — I  think  the  third — ^we  find  the 
author  apparently  satisfied  with  the  collodion 
pcoeesB  as  it  then  stood,  and  pronouncing  it 
searly  perfect ;  but  in  the  succeeding  editions 
he  is  compelled  to  put  in  a  footnote  qualifying 
kis  previous  statement,  and  speaking  of  the 
art  as,  after  all,  but  in  a  transition  state. 
'*The  great  impediment,"  he  says,  <'is  the 
absence  of  a  coUodion  of  uniform  character. 
A  remarkable  and  almost  unaccountable  dif- 
ference is  commonly  observed  in  the  de- 
gree of  sensitiveness  to  light  of  different 
samples  of  collodion,  independently  of  the 
iodizing  solution  used;  and  it  is  believed 
that  more  remains  to  be  done  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  good  collodion  than  in  any  other 
brancb  of  the  process,  for  there  is  no  doubt 
that  most  of  the  superiority  of  this  over  other 
methods  is  due  to  the  little-understood  proper- 
ties of  the  collodion  itself.  All  who  have  the 
time  are  earnestly  recommended  to  give  their 
attention  to  the  perfecting  of  collodion,  as  the 
most  likely  means  of  rendering  this  beautiful 
art  not  only  more  popular,  but  also  of  extend- 
ing the  range  of  its  usefulness  far  beyond  any- 
thuig  it  has  yet  reached." 

I  have  quoted  the  above  remarks,  as  accord- 
ing with  my  own  views  and  because  their 
author  is  known  in  this  Society  as  a  good 
and  candid  observer.  K  it  be  objected  that 
the  book  to  which  I  refer  was  written  five 
years  ago,  I  would  say  that,  as  far  as  any  infor- 
mation on  collodion  in  the  possession  of  the 
Society  is  concerned,  it  might  have  been 
written  six  jnonths  ago;  for  although  indi- 
vidnal  makers  of  collodion  have  improved  its 
quality,  their  improvements  wiU  not  be  found 
in  the  pages  of  the  Society's  Journal;  and 
tins  consideration  brings  me  to  my  third  and 
last  point,  viz.  the  insufficiency  of  our  pub- 
lished information  when  this  Committee  was 
iqppointed. 

In  making  the  assertion  that  the  Journal  of 
the  Society  contained  no  complete  information 
on  the  manufacture  of  photographic  collodion, 
I  do  not  mean  for  one  moment  to  ignore  the 
valuable  papers  of  Mr.  Hadow  and  others, 
to  whom  I  have  on  many  occasions  acknow- 
ledged my   obligations.    I   simply   wish   to 


observe  that  there  was  not  in  tiie  Jounul 
such  a  fuU  and  minute  description  of  the  oom- 
merdal  manu&eture  of  ooDo^on  as  would  en- 
able on  intelligent  peraon.  to  prqMuce  a  gallon 
or  two  gallons  of  that  substance  per  diem,  and 
to  compete,  as  regards  quality,  with  makers 
who  have  acquired  a  reputation  for  prodndiig 
a  good  article.  I  may,  however,  go  fdrtkz 
than  this,  and  affirm  that  any  individual  de- 
siring to  become  a  mannfecturer  of  caUodion 
would,  by  many  communications  contained  in 
our  Journal,  be  entirely  led  astray.  It  is  true 
that,  appended  to  these  communicatioiis,  we 
have  a  ^stinct  annoimcemflnt  that  the  Society 
is  not  responsible  for  the  correctness  of  the 
views  entertained  by  the  authors ;  but  are  we 
to  pass  our  whole  existence  in  this  negative 
state  ?  and  will  the  public,  who  look  to  us  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  art,  be  satisfied  by 
our  simply  collecting  all  that  comes  to  hand, 
and  putting  it  into  tibe  Journal,  with  the  above 
reservation  ?  What  they  require  is  something 
for  which  the  Society  is  responsible;  and  there- 
fore, since  it  is  well  k]K>wn  that  we  have 
amongst  us  members  who  understand  what  a 
really  good  collodion  on^t  to  be,  it  was 
most  natural  and  proper  that  those  members 
should  come  forwcud  and  make  a  report?  If 
any  one  thinks  difiOerently,  let  him  state  in  what 
manner  he  would  advise  the  Society  to  expend 


its  funds,  and  to  attempt  the  fulfilment  of  the 
expectations  which  have  been  formed  of  it.  It 
has  been  said  that  to  legislate  on  a  question 
in  which  different  makers  have  to  compete 
and  exhibit  their  skill  is  wrong;  and  so  no 
doubt  it  would  be  if  these  makers  worked  by 
one  and  the  same  formula :  bat  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  a  new  principle  is  involved  in  the 
formula  to  be  reported  on,  the  aspect  of  the 
matter  changes.  It  would  be  premature  to 
attempt  at  this  time  to  prove  that  the  collodion 
now  before  the  Society  differs  fundamentally 
from  other  collodions,  but  at  a  lat^  period  of 
the  discussion  this  evening  I  shall  be  happj  to 
do  so.  Admitting  such  to  be  the  case,  we 
are  certainly  in  Sie  right  path ;  and  if  onr 
efforts  to  give  a  definite  formula  for  collodion 
be  crowned  with  success,  the  oft-repeated  in- 
quiry. What  does  the  Photographic  Society  do 
for  &e  advancement  of  the  art?  will  be  replied 
to  for  the  present 

The  GHAiKMAiir  suggested  that  the  discussion 
on  the  Collodion  Report  should  now  be  pro- 
ceeded with,  and  as  Mr.  Malone  had  formerly 
expressed  a  wish  to  make  some  remarks,  per- 
haps he  would  favour  the  Meeting  with  some 
observations. 

Mr.  Malone  obeerrid  that  after  to  dn«et  m  app«t 
he  oould  not  reliiBe  to  rise,  but  he  begged  to  itete  M 
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to  be  those  best  adapted  for  general  piupoeM. 
With  less  aloohd.  the  film  is  more  contraotile, 
and  more  prone  to  dry  up  a£ber  sensitigiBg. 
With  a  larger  proportion  of  alcohol,  say  two 
parts  of  alcohol  of  '805  at  60°  to  one  of  ether  of 
'725,  the  sensitLventisB  is  impaired.  A  friend, 
whose  judgment  is  quite  to  be  relied  on,  has 
lused  more  than  two  gall<»s  of  my  collodion 
prepared  with  excess  of  alcohol,  and  he  assures 
me  that  it  is  remarkably  weU  adapted  for  coat- 
ing large  plates,  and  is  siiffidently  sensitiye 
for  copying  works  of  art  and^  for  landscapes : 
nerertheless  I  do  not  recommend  this  formula 
in  preference  to  the  odier  fora  normal  collodion, 
seeing  that  we  have  no  means  of  increasing  sen- 
sitiveness when  it  |«oves  deficient. 

I  haye  tried  the  effect  of  varying  the  strength 
of  the  alcohol  from  sp.  gr.  '805  to  -820.  When 
the  ether  and  alcohol  in  the  collodion  are  used 
in  equal  parts,  the  latter  must  not  be  in  what  is 
termed  the  absolute  state  (sp.  gr.  '806),  or  the 
film  will  be  more  or  less  impervious  to  liquids, 
like  gutta  percha,  if  the  particular  pyroxyline 
which  I  advise  be  adopted.  With  alcohol 
not  stronger  than  *820,  the  collodion  works 
WoU  at  first,  but  becomes  rather  thick  and  non- 
adherent towards  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  I 
therefore  take  an  intermediate  strength,  by 
iising  alcohol  of  '805  for  the  plain  collodion, 
and  alcohol  of  '817  for  the  iodizer. 

The  quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  col- 
lodion made  by  this  formula  ought  not  greatly 
to  exceed  3^  grains  to  the  ounce,  or  there  will 
be  peculiar  markings  on  the  surface  of  the 
iodide  of  silver  at  the  lower  comer  of  the  ex- 
cited plate.  The  purer  the  pyroxvline,  the 
gi*eatcr  the  chance  of  the  iodide  being  in 
excess ;  biit  nevertheless,  if  the  above-men- 
tioned quantity  should  produce  a  film  more 
opalescent  than  the  operator  desires,  it  wiU  be 
in  his  power  to  give  additional  creaminess  by 
introducing  a  little  iodide  of  cadmium,  without 
any  danger  of  the  iodide  bursting  out  upon  the 
surface  and  producing  the  marks  before  de- 
scribed. 

In  the  Eeport  of  the  Collodion  Committee 
recently  published,  I  think  that  an  erroneous 
impression  is  conveyed  as  to  the  length  of 
time  this  collodion  will  keep  after  iodizing, 
which  may  have  resulted  from  several  Members 
of  the  Committee  having  worked  in  a  bad 
light.  Certainly  there  are  some  varieties  of 
pjToxyline  which  displace  iodine  from  iodide 
of  potassium  less  rapidly  than  the  pyroxyline 
which  I  advise;  but  there  are  others  which 
do  so  more  rapidly,  and  hence  the  position  of 
the  collodion  as  regards  keeping  properties  is 
intermediate.  It  is  also  in  our  power  to  in- 
crease the  stability,  by  using  the  mixed  iodides 
of  potassium  and  cadmium  instead  of  the  iodide 


of  potassium  only,  alter  which  the  collodion 
will  retain  a  fair  share  of  sensitiveness  for 
many  weeks. 

The  cadmmm  iodiKer  has  not  the  marked 
effect  in  glutenizing  this  collodion  which  it  m 
known  to  exercise  with  some  other  kinds ;  and 
when  the  nitrosulphuiic  acid  is  used  at  the 
weakest  point  possible,  the  resulting  collodion, 
iodized  with  cadmium,  will  be  quite  manage- 
able even  on  glasses  of  considerable  size. 

White  spots  have  been  spoken  of  in  con- 
nexion witiii  the  potassium  iodizer.  My  ex- 
perience leads  me  to  believe  that  they  do  not 
depend  upon  any  insoluble  particles,  but  are 
due  to  specks  of  dust  adhering  to  the  film.  I 
find  the  same  spots  oftentimes  in  collodion  con- 
taining only  iodide  of  cadmium  ;  and  since  the 
mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol  given  in  the  foar- 
mula  is  capable  of  dissolving  4  grains  of 
iodide  of  potassium  to  the  ounce,  it  is  not  easy 
to  understand  how  there  can  be  any  insoluble 
particles  when  only  3^  grains  are  employed. 

In  proposing  the  pyroxyline  mentioned  in 
this  paper  as  a  good  commercial  form,  I  would 
call  attention  to  the  tenacity  with  which  it 
adheres  to  the  glass.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
to  me  that  the  collodion,  after  keeping  for  a 
time  in  the  iodized  state,  is  well  fitted  for  use 
in  Taupenot's  process,  and  does  not  show  any 
disposition  to  rise  in  blisters  beneath  the  al- 
bumen. 

The  principal  fault  which  I  found  in  this 
collodion  during  the  last  summer  was  the  occa- 
sional occurrence  of  fine  black  lines,  showing  on 
the  finished  picture  in  the  direction  of  the  dip. 
They  are  most  abundant  when  the  pyroxyline 
is  made  in  rather  concentrated  acids ;  and  by 
increasing  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  nitro- 
sulphuric  acid,  are  nearly  removed.  Much  may 
therefore  be  expected  firom  the  use  of  potash  as 
a  cleansing  agent  to  the  cotton,  since  a  weaker 
nitrosulphuric  acid  can  then  be  employed  with- 
out causing  solution  of  the  fibre. 

The  foregoing  paper  is  incomplete  in  one 
point,  viz.  in  not  describing  the  efiect  of  leaving 
the  cottcm  in  the  nitrosulphuric  acid  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  time.  My  experience  has  been,  that 
a  short  immersion  gives  a  product  at  least  15 
per  cent,  heavier,  but  dissohing  in  the  ether 
and  alcohol  with  a  larger  amount  of  sediment^ 
and  yielding  a  slightly  less  limpid  collodion. 


On  ihe  Manufacture  of  Oolhdum, 

By  Robert  Freeman  Barnes,  Esq. 

The  following  paper  contains  experimental 
matter  in  connexion  with  Collodion  calculated 
to  be  of  more  or  less  value  to  those  interested 
in  its  manufacture. 
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borne  in  mind  also  that  he  could  not  tell,  when  he  ob- 
tained a  piece  of  cotton,  how  far  it  might  be  aifected  by 
oil  or  other  impurities.  Chemists  could  not  take  any>  ^ 
thins  for  granted,  but,  when  thej  wanted  to  secure  sue- 1 
oeesml  results,  they  should  treat  the  cotton  with  a^ids 
and  with  alkalies,  in  order  to  get  it  as  definite  as 
possible  before  using  it.  If,  for  instance,  when  it  was 
treated  with  caustic  potash  till  the  potash  no  longer 
showed  a  yellow  colour,  the  result  would  be  that  it 
would  not  disaoke  in  acids  wluch  otlierwise  would 
have  dissolTcd  it.  In  the  experiments  named  by  Mr. 
Williams  it  was  possible  that  the  cotton  might  be  a 
wrong  variety,  or  it  might  be  improperly  cleansed,  or 
it  might  have  been  imperfectly  dried  after  cleansing, 
which  was  a  very  important  matter ;  Oi*  there  might  b^ 
an  error  in  the  acids.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  de- 
termine which  was  the  cause  of  failure ;  it  might  be 
any  one  of  these,  or  it  might  be  every  one  of  these  causes 
combined.  The  proceas  was  a  very  nice  one,  but,  with 
good  and  proper  instruments,  it  was  easily  worked. 

Ecsumin^  the  subject  of  his  own  experiments,  Mr. 
Malone  saidl  The  cotton  remained  in  the  acids  ten  mi- 
nutes, and  they  were  tried  by  one  of  Mr.  Newman's 
thermometers:  and  he  might  ol: serve,  that  a  standard 
thermometer  was  a  very  valuable  instrument,  and  he 
believed  that  Mr.  Newman  valued  his  thermometer 
at  twenty  guineas  at  least.  Although  he  did  not  re- 
commend Members  to  give  twenty  guineas  for  a  ther- 
mometer, yet  he  recommended  them  to  have  their 
thermometers  c(^pared  with  a  standard  thermometer, 
for  doing  which  tliere  was  an  arrangement  at  Kew 
Observatory.  [Mr.  Malone  then  eiJiiblted  some  of 
his  pyroxyline,  which,  he  remarked,  was  not  par- 
ticubrly  rotten :  it  cohered  weU.]  He  took  5  grs.  of 
this  cotton,  ^ut  it  to  half  an  ounce  of  alcohol  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  '800,  distilled  oft'  chloride  of  calcium, 
uid  h<ilf  an  ounce  of  ether  of  the  specific  gravity  of  '725, 
in  which  m'xtare  it  dissolved.-  Although  in  the  ma- 
nufacture it  might  not  bo  necessary  to  have  every- 
thing absolutely  pure,  still,  if  the  acid  or  ether  con- 
taineid  oxidized  or  ozonized  particles,  the  result  would 
be  unfatisfactory.  The  ether,  a  very  good  chemist 
had  told  him,  should  be  neutral ;  but  Mr.  Hardwich 
believed  that  the  ether  ought  to  be  alkaline :  at  least 
he  had  found  it  so.  The  cotton  was  washed  some 
hours  in  ordinary  water.  Of  course,  theoretically,  he 
should  recommend  distilled  water,  yet,  in  practice,  he 
did  not  find  it  to  be  necessary ;  and  ne  agreed  with  Mr, 
Hardwich  tliat  it  was  not  desirable  unnecessarily  to  re- 
fine upon  a  process.  The  5  grs.  of  pyroxyline  being 
dissolved  in  the  ounce  mixture  of  alcohol  of  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  -805  or  -800,  and  ether  725,  he  added 
2  grs.  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  2  grs.  of  iodido  of 
cadmium:  and  here  he  might  remark  that  all  che- 
micals were  not  to  b3  found  of  the  best  quality  at  one 
place ;  for  instance,  if  the  best  iodide  of  potassium  were 
to  be  obtained  here,  it  m-ght  be  necessary  to  go  else- 
where for  the  iodide  of  cadmium  to  get  it  soluble.  He 
made  that  remark,  not  for  the  purpose  of  over-refining, 
but  to  show  those  at  the  head  of  tne  trade  the  import- 
ance of  not  leaving  tbise  matters  entirely  to  assistants. 
Chemists  should  not  ti  ust  their  aasistants  to  say  that 
their  iodide  of  cadmium  was  perfectly  soluble,  or  tliat 
the  nitric  acid  did  or  did  not  contain  chlorine,  or  tlie 
iodide  of  potassium  carbonate  of  potash.  At  tlie  same 
time  it  must  be  remarked  that  amateurs  must  be 
prepared  to  pay  the  be&t  price  for  the  best  articles. 

Mr.  Malone  then  demonstrated  to  the  Sosiety  that  the 
process  was  cs  he  had  stated,  by  putting  some  ether  and 
some  alcohol  into  a  bottle,  and  then  immersinc  some 
of  his  pyroyyline,  which  became  entirely  dis^olyed ;  and 
then  he  observed  that  the  collodion  which  he  thus  ob- 
tained made  a  p  vfectly  clear  and  tenacious  film.]  Such 
was  the  result  obtained  by  the  formula  which  liad  been 


made  public  by  the  communioaiaon  of  Mr.  Hardwich, 
and  which  he  considered  to  be  of  great  importance  to 
the  photographic  world,  notwithstanding  the  entertaiih 
ment  of  a  contrary  opinion  by  other  persons,  and  not- 
withstandinga  neighbouring  aode^had  taken  the  parent 
Society  to  task,  alleging  tluit  it  aid  not  know  what  it 
was  about  in  this  matter.    He  (Mr.  Midone)  would  tell 
that  neighbouring  society  thattlie  London  Society  knew 
perfectly  well  wluit  it  was  about,  and  that  no  one  elw 
had  ^iven  the  minute  information  which  Mr,  Hardwich 
had  done,  and  by  which  he  (Mr.  Malone)  had  been  en- 
abled to  make  an  excellent  collodion,  as  might  all  other 
persons.     He  confessed  that  he  believed  Mr.  Hardwich 
felt  rather  galled  at  the  remarks  which  had  been  made. 
Another  maker  of  collodion,  for  instance,  had  said,  some 
time  ago,  "  If  it  were  not  for  me,  photographers  mi^ 
shut  up  shop!*'    No  doubt  that  gentleman  was  very 
lucky  to  have  hit  upon  a  good  collodion  by  empiiical 
means  by  rule  of  thumb ;  but  if  he  were  to  shut  up  shop 
to-morrow,  photographCTs  would  still  be  able  to  oUain  as 
good  collocuon,  and  by  the  process  published  by  Mr. 
Hardwich.    He  (Mr.  Malone)  did  not  recommend  all 
photographers  to  make  their  own  collodion ;  on  tb« 
contraiy,  he  recommended  them  to  go  t6  a  respectable 
maker.    But  the  importance  of  the  formula  was  not 
lessened  because  it  was  not  desirable  for  each  indiri* 
dual  to  become  his  own  collodion  manufacturer.    The 
reason  the  Society  published  the  Beport  was  that  it 
found  a  really  good  thing.     It  was  not  for  him  to 
speak  in  praise   of  the  Conunittee,  but  he  ventoied 
to   think  that  they  had  acted  candidly  in  bringing 
forward  all  the  points  that  struck  each  of  the  Com- 
mittee.     There   were    other   formukc   sent  in,  but 
they  were  imperfect.     There  was  one  in  which  the 
author  had  not  made  up  his  mind  as  to  his  formula. 
and  recommended  the  Committee  to  try  this  or  that; 
but  this  was  not  the  business  of  the  Conunittee :  the 
gentlemen  composing  that  body  had  not  time  to  devote 
to  the  task  of  perfecting  a  formula.     They  had  simplj 
to  inquire  into  the  characteristics  of  formuhe  ae  IbeT 
were  presented  to  them.    Another  formula  sent  in  oon- 
tainea  a  fundamental  objection.    He  believed  that  any 
formula  that  recommended  paper  as  a  base  ought  not 
to  be  received  or  considered.    The  gentlemen  who  sent 
it  in  said,  if  they  took  Swedish  fiiltering  paper  they  would 
obtain  tliat  which  chemists  knew  to  ^  a  good  celluloee. 
Any  person  acquainted  wiUi  the  manuiaiWe  of  paper, 
as  he  (Mr.  Malone)  happened  to  be  in  an  earUer  period 
of  his  life,  knew  p(^cctly  well  that  it  was  impossible  for 
any  person  to  tell  what  were  the  constituents  of  » 
piece  of  paper,  and  how  far  they  might  differ  fnan 
another  piece  nominally  of  the  same  manufacture;  in 
fact,  it  was  a  heterogeneous  mass,  some  portions  of  wbich 
were  soluble  and  others  not.    He  knew  an  instance  of 
a  gentleman  who  had  succeeded  perfectly  in  making 
collodion  with  some  Swedish  paper ;  but,  on  taking  an- 
other and  fresh  batch  of  it,  and  treating  it  ia  predeelr 
the  same  manner,  it  entirely  failed.    With  regard  to 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  collodion,  various  observations 
had  betn  made ;  and,  even  in  the  body  of  the  Report, 
one  gentleman  stated  that  he  had  obtained  a  collodioo 
twice  as  sensitive  as  that  of  Mr.  Hardwich.    The  Com- 
mitted had  been  taken  to  task  Uirougfa  the  oontradietorr 
nature  of  the  Beport ;  but  that  apparent  contradictioo. 
to  which  exception  was  taken,  only  showed  the  hones^ 
with  which  the  Committee  had  conducted  their  inye^- 
gation.    Ho  (Mr.  Malone)  did  not  know  what  acddent 
might  have  happened  to  that  gentleman,  but  he  did  net 
doubt  for  a  moment  his  belief  in  his  statement  to  be  true : 
but  had  he  shown  us  such  a  collodion  as  to  be  twice  as 
sensitive  as  Mr.  Hardwich's?    Could  he  show  it?  He 
had  not  shown  it,  and  Mr.  Malone  thought  he  could  not 
show  it    If  it  could  be  obtained,  it  would  be  imme- 
diately advertised  from  one  end  of  London  to  another. 
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If  preferred,  the  cotton  may  be  well  washed 
in  renewed  quantities  of  diatilled  water  without 
the  addition  of  the  chloroform,  and  dried  as 
before.  It  is  then  better  adapted  for  use  with 
the  accelerator  hereafter  described. 

The  acidity  of  the  ether  varies  greatiy  in 
different  samples ;  and  although  in  some  cases 
it  is  but  very  (dightiy  add,  it  is  generally 
sufficiently  so  to  destroy  one  of  the  important 
properties  of  collodion. 

To  correct  with  the  alkalies  usually  em- 
ployed, as  ammonia,  &c.,  although  sufficient 
far  the  time  being,  only  tends  to  its  early 
dectHuposition,  and  the  film  is  destroyed  and 
rendered  powdery  in  character. 

The  method  I  adopt  to  correct  the  ether  is 
very  simple  and  efficient,  and  possesses  no 
disadvantages.  Take  one  pint  of  pure  washed 
ether  with  which  half  an  ounce  of  abso- 
lute alcohol  has  been  previously  mijced,  and 
add  to  it  the  white  of  a  newly-laid  egg. 
The  mixture  must  be  violently  shaken  up, 
and  kept  in  a  state  of  agitation  for  some 
time.  The  alcohol  assists  in  the  coagulation 
of  the  albumen,  which  takes  place  ia  about 
five  minutes ;  but  the  proper  action  is  not  ac- 
complished if  too  much  alcohol — say  one  ounce 
— ^be  at  first  added,  as  in  that  case  the  al- 
bumen coagulates  so  rapidly  as  not  to  leave 
time  to  the  ether  to  become  thoroughly  di- 
g^ted  with  it.  After  shaking  it  up  for^several 
minutes,  add  two  more  ounces  of  absolute 
alcohol;  this  wiU  entirely  coagulate  the  al- 
bumen and  precipitate  it  in  a  mass,  so  as  to 
allow  the  ether  to  be  readily  decanted  off  per- 1 
fectly  dear.  The  ether  may  remain  in  con- 
tact with  the  albumen  forty-eight  hours  before 
decantation.  Being  but  slightiy  alkaline,  the 
albumen  produces  upon  the  ether  the  desired 
effect  without  decomposing  the  cotton  after- 
guards dissolved  in  it. 

The  effect  produced  upon  the  ether  is  re- 
markable. Sufficient  ammonia  is  liberated 
trora  the  albumen  to  neutralize  the  small  trace 
o£  acid  present,  and,  providing  the  gun-cotton 
is  x>orfectiy  prepared,  the  resulting  picture  is 
l>eautifully  transparent  in  the  shadows,  the  film 
is  considerably  strengthened,  and  the  sensi- 
tiveness increased. 

The  negative  developes  with  great  purity  of 
action  throughout  the  entire  body  of  the  film, 
2sj:id  the  desirable  roundness  and  beauty  are 
produced,  according  to  the  brilliancy  of  the 
lipjht.  The  most  satisfactory  results  are  ob- 
teLined  when  iodide  of  potassium  alone  is  used 
a.3  the  iodizing  agent. 

When  the  weather  is  very  bad  and  foggy, 
ii.**  in  winter  time,  extreme  delicacy  can  be 
ol^tained  by  the  addition  to  the  ooUodion  of 
£»txloric  ether,  in  the  proportion  of  one  drachm 


to  the  ounce  of  collodion.  Collodion  treated 
in  this  way  can  be  used  when  it  would  be  im- 
possible, f^m  the  state  of  the  light,  to  obtain 
a  brilliant  picture  by  any  other  method.  The 
shadows  vnU  be  perfectly  clean  and  trans- 
parent, notwithstfmding  the  long  exposure: 
in  fact,  for  use  in  winter  time,  and  for  copy- 
ing statuary,  no  collodion  can  be  compared  to 
it  for  clearness,  delicacy,  and  safety  in  work- 
ing. It  will  even  give  a  bnlliant  picture  with 
a  foggy  light.  It  is  also  well  adapted  for  use 
in  hot  weather,  and  is  not  in  tiie  slightest 
degree  structural  in  character. 

In  one  of  my  experiments,  having  washed 
a  portion  of  ether  with  milk  and  distilled 
water,  I  made  with  it  some  collodion,  and 
tested  it  against  'collodion  made  with  the  same 
ether  previously  to  its  being  so  treated. 

The  milk  collodion  was  the  more  sensitive 
of  the  two— in  fact,  it  was  the  most  sensitive 
I  had  ever  tried ;  but  it  required  a  long  develop- 
ment, and  there  was  a  tendency  to  fog,  although 
the  negatives  might  generally  be  considered  as 
good  in  quality.  The  fogginess  was  more 
apparent  when  violent  subjects  were  taken, 
and  a  long  exposure  was  requisite  to  ensure 
softness.  This  expeninent  tiicrefore  had  no 
other  result  but  to  convince  me  of  the  benefit 
to  be  derived  by  the  use  of  organic  matter  in 
collodion,  and  to  encourage  me  to  continue 
my  researches  in  the  same  direction.  I  had 
previously  used  butyric  add,  but  the  result 
was  unfavourable. 

The  substance  I  have  now  selected  as  an 
accelerator  is  cod-liver  oil. 

I  had  never  been  able  to  obtain  an  absolute 
amount  of  certainty  with  the  sensitive  collo- 
dions of  commerce,  as,  independent  of  careM 
manipulation,  they  are  all  liable  to  decompo- 
sition of  some  kmd  in  the  back-grounds  or 
other  parts  of  the  picture  that  interfered 
considerably  with  the  photograph,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  perfection.  Up  to  the 
present  time,  I  have  not  found  the  accelerator 
produce  these  disadvantages.  I  have  found 
the  coUodion  in  every  case  equally  rapid  after 
being  mixed  some  time,  whilst  commercial 
collodion  that  had  been  iodized  at  the  same 
period,  and  against  which  it  was  tested,  had 
lost  much  of  its  primitive  sensitiveness. 

All  these  experiments  have  been  very  care- 
fully cairied  out  during  the  last  three  years. 

Having  passed  in  review  the  qualifications 
a  good  collodion  should  possess,  and  having: 
given  a  few  of  the  experiments  made,  I  shall 
conclude  with  a  formula  for  a  serviceable  collo- 
dion, which  has  been  arrived  at  by  a  careful 
comparison  of  the  results  of  my  researches. 

lie  gun-cotton  and  ether  must  be  corrected 
according  to  the  directions  already  given,  and 
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It  waa  a  matter  of  ordinary  ooxnmbn  sense  to  Icnow  how 
to  judge  of  criticism  (hat  must  be  interested.  He  gave 
up  ilio  wording  of  the  sentence  to  suit  Mr.  Heath  if  it 
should  be  wished,  but  he  (Mr.  Malone)  thought  that  Uiey 
ought  to  accept  the  Beport,  and  the  Committee  ought 
to  be  thanked  for  the  pains  the^  had  taken  and  the 
desire  thej  had  shown  to  investigate  the  collodion  of 
any  one  gentleman  who  would  bring  it  before  the 
Society.  'He  beliovdd  that  chemical  science  would  de- 
rive great  advanta^  from  photographic  science.  For 
example,  the  question  of  ether  n^s  further  investiga- 
tion. He  ought  to  state  tliat  there  was  a  simple  remedy, 
if  it  were  found  that  the  cotton  dissolved  from  too 
much  water.  What  could  be  more  simple  tlian  to  take 
more  cotton  and  put  in  more  acid  imtil  it  did  not  dis- 
solve? It  was  a  philosophical  process,  needing  accu- 
rate manipulation  if  you  took  the  formula  just  as  it 
stood,  and  had  no  sort  of  check  or  rulo  of  thumb  to 
help  you.  With  Mr.  Hardwich*s  additional  informa- 
tion, any  ono  might  succeed  veiy  well  in  making  collo- 
dion to-morrow ;  and  if  iodized  as  ho  (Mr.  Malone)  io- 
dised it^  you  might  keep  it  iodized  six  weeks  afterwards. 

Witli  r^rd  to  the  challenge  Mr.  Heath  had  thrown 
out,  he  was  delighted  to  receive  it,  but  he  could  not  un- 
derstand why  he  had  not  brought  his  collodion  before 
them.  He,  lor  one,  should  like  to  know  where  he  could 
purchase  that  collodion.  To  him  it  was  so  astounding 
that  he  (Mr.  Malone)  threw  back  the  challenge,  and 
asked  Mr.  Heath  to  name  this  collodion. 

Mr.  HiATii. — "  It  will  not  end  here.*'  Mr.  Heath 
then  asked  Mr.  Malone  the  real  English  meaning  of 
'*  unsurpassed  sensitiveness"  for  that  really  appeared  in 
theBeport. 

Mr.  Malovb  said  that  he  contended  that  it  was  un- 
surpassed, and  although  he  believed  it,  yet  the  Reporters 
did  not  assert  collectively  tliat  it  waa  so. 
'  The  GiiAiEUAir  said,  he  presided  at  the  Meeting  of 
the  Conmiittoe  at  which  tne  Beport  was  settled,  and 
it  was  criticised  verbally  throughout;  he  believed 
ho  might  say  that  it  was  the  result  of  the  opinions  and 
the  la&urs  of  all  the  members  present,  who  spent  two 
hours  in  settling  this  Beport ;  and  lie  believed  they 
should  adhere  to  it  verbatim,  and  not  alter  a  single 
word.  The  Committee  consisted  of  various  members 
all  over  the  country,  each  member  working  separately ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  were  requested  by  letter 
to  send  in  tlieir  individual  reports.  They  did  so,  and 
Mr.  Fenton,  who  drew  the  rough  draft  of  the  Beport., 
incorporated  in  it  the  sentiments  of  the  individual 
members.  Objection  had  been  taken  to  the  statement 
that  the  collodion  was  unsurpassed  in  sensitiveness. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  majority  that  it  was  unsur- 
passed, and  that  word  "  unsurpassed''  he  thought  a  fair 
word.  Wlien  the  majority, of  the  Committee  said  un- 
surpassed, they  meant  witfi  tregard  to  their  previous 
experience ;  and  he  did  not  think  that  the  trade,  or  Mr. 
Heath,  or  any  one  else,  had  a  ri^ht  to  find  fault  with 
it.  It  was  not  stated  as  the  opimon  of  the  Society,  but 
as  the  opinion  of  the  Committee.  Then,  the  last  sen- 
tence of  the  Beport  was  objected  to.  It  was  not  the 
interest  of  the  Society  to  encourage  secret*.  If  the 
manufacturers  of  collodion  do  not  choose  to  inform 
the  Society  how  they  make  it,  the  Socie^  must  get  the 
beat  formula  the^  can,  in  which  the  wnolo  process  is 
described ;  and  if  Mr.  Hardwich  was  good  enough  to 
communicate  to  the  Society  the  mode  by  which  it  is 
made,  and  the  Society  found  tliat  it  was  a  superior  col- 
lodion, they  had  a  right  to  say  so.  He  did  not  read  the 
word  "superior"  as  Mr.  Heath  did;  it  was  simply  a 
superior  collodion,  just  as  Mr.  Malone  would  say,  a 
superfine  paper. 

Mr.  HuoDEB  said  that,  from  drcumstanoes  of  ill 
health,  he  had  probably  worked  less  than  any  other 
member  of  the  Committee  who  bod  eigned  the  report, 


and  therefore  he  felt  little  hesitation  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  very  emphatic  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Heath 
on  a  former  occasion,  and  repented  that  night.  In  the 
Beport  the  opinions  of  the  individual  members  were 
fully  expressed ;  for  it  was  felt  that  a  general  laudatoiy 
report  would  do  no  good.  Each  person  was  required 
to  give  in  his  own  report  the  defects  which  came  under 
his  notice,  and  these  defects  were  noticed  in  the  general 
Beport  The  faults  were  thus  noticed  individoallj, 
while  the  merits  were  only  generally  expressed.  B; 
the  observations  made,  however,  it  appeared  that  the 
very  candour  of  the  Beport  tended  to  defeat  its  object, 
and  that  it  was  called  contradictory,  when,  in  fact,  it 
was  only  just  Mr.  Heath  took  exception  to  tlie  ap- 
pointment of  tlie  Committee. 

Mr.  Heath  said  that  his  statement  was,  that  the 
Committee  was  appointed  for  a  distinct  and  spedBc 
purpose,  which  that  Committee  could  not  carry  oat 
because  fomiulsB  were  not  sent^  and  therefore  the'CoiO' 
mittce  no  longer  existed. 

Mr.  HuGiiKS  would  be  sorry  to  have  misrepresentfd 
Mr.  Heath's  statement,  but  he  had  certainly  understood 
him  to  object  to  the  appointment  of  the  (Committee,  ts 
well  as  to  the  making  a  Beport,  while  he  stigmaticed 
the  Beport  itself  as  contradictory  and  incorrect  because 
it  had  no  i-cgard  for  the  yested  interests  of  tlie  makers 
of  collodion.  Suppose  the  Committee  had  taken  the 
collodion  of  A.  B.,  for  example,  and  had  compared  it 
vrith  that  of  Mr.  Hardwich,  and  reported  in  &vourof 
the  former.  Then  they  would  have  published  a  mere 
advertisement  for  A.  B.,  because  his  formida  was  not 
made  known;  and  if  he  died  and  took  his  Mcret 
with  him,  no  advantage  whatever  would  accrue  to  the 
photographic  world.  On  tlie  other  hand,  if  they  had 
reported  unfavourably  upon  the  collodion  of  1.  B., 
they  would  have  been  doing  him  an  injury ;  he  might 
naturally  complain  that,  having  held  himself  aloof  from 
the  Committee,  they  should  have  thought  fit  to  single 
him  out  for  their  express  disapprobation.  Was  the 
Committee  to  surrender  its  functions  because  only  one 
formula  was  presented  to  it?  and  did  that  formula  come 
from  a  person  likely  to  give  a  valuable  one  ?  That  vas 
the  point  If  he  (Mr.  Hughes)  did  not  belong  to  the 
Committee,  he  would  say  uiat  it  included  among  it» 
members  some  of  the  most  eminent  names  in  the  ran- 
ous  departments  of  photography ;  the  members  bid 
workea  hard  for  many  months,  and  their  observationi 
were  entitled  to  be  received  with  respect  by  any  Sodeij. 
and  especially  by  that  Society. 

Mr.  Malone  coincided  in  the  opinion  just  expreesed 
by  Mr.  Hughes,  and  would  state  uiaJt  it  was  not  because 
other  gentlemen  sent  in  imperfect  formultne  that  could 
not  be  acted  upon  that  the  Committee  was  not  to  act 
upon  the  only  complete  one  sent  in.  He  was  surprised 
that  some  one  else  did  not  send  in  a  formula  with  some- 
thing like  philosophical  precision,  besides  Mr.  Hard- 
wich. He  was  told  not  to  expect  that  persons  connected 
vrith  trade  would  send  in  their  formuue.  He  knew  that 
perfectly  well,  and  he  wished  that  eentlemen  who  were 
connected  vrith  trade  would  bear  m  mind  that  it  wm 
they  who  introduced  the  question  of  trade.  The  Socielv 
was  comparatively  a  body  of  scientific  men,  and  did  not 
look  at  the  subject  from  any  but  a  high  point  of  view.  He 
liad  not  tho  slightest  hostile  feeling  towards  any  partr, 
and  he  might  say  that  was  because  he  liad  no  possible 
interest  at  stake.  He  deprecated  personal  diaeuasions 
within  the  Society,  as  hostile  to  its  best  interests. 

Mr.  Hardwich  said,  at  that  late  hour  of  theerenirg 
he  would  endeavour  to  be  as  brief  as  possible.  He  dui 
not  think  there  were  many  in  that  room  who  could 
exactly  understand  his  feelings.  The  discoverer  of  the 
Collodion  process  was  Mr.  Archer;  and  all  that  be  and 
others  wished  to  do,  was  to  suggest  improvements  in  the 
manuiactare ;  for  the  ehemutry  of  tlie  subject^  as  left  I7 
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Mr.  Archer,  was  in  a  very  imimtiiifao^ory  stata.  HeTKr. 
Uardwich)  had  been  a  maker  of  collodion  for  tkree 
jean,  and  had  prepared  large  quantities.    About  two 
yean  since,  he  manufactured  collodion  from  linen,  and 
sent  it  to  India :  he  receired  letters  saying  that  when  it 
cot  there  it  was  uselesi.    He  had  also  received  a  letter 
nom  a  gentleman  in  the  interior  of  Africa  who  had  all 
his  materials  and  apparatus  out  there,  and  after  waiting 
six  months  for  oollooion  (which  in  this  case,  he  [Mr.  H.J 
was  happy  to  say,  was  not  his  collodion),  found  that  it 
was  persBotly  uselees ;  it  turned  aa  red  as  blood  the 
moment  the  iodizer  was  added.     On  hearing  these 
things,  he  (Mr.  H.)  consoled  himself  with  the  i&tk  that 
the  moment  he  had  anything  that  could  honestly  be 
reported  upon  he  would  lay  it  before  the  Society.    He 
had  no  desire  that  his  name  should  appear  so  promi- 
nently in  this  business ;  if  other  makers  would  haye 
come  forward  he  would  have  helped  them  in  every  pos- 
sible way.    But  he  did  not  suppose  in  the  first  instance 
that  they  would  come  forward,  nor  was  it  to  be  expected. 
The  work,  however,  had  to  be  done ;  for  he  knew  that 
many  chemiata  and  scientific  men  held  aloof  from  the 
SocietY,  saying  that  photographers  drew  fine  distinc- 
tions between  white  and  brown  sugar,  albumen  of  one 
kind  and  albumen  of  another,  &c.,  but  did  not  know 
how  their  most  important  chemicals  were  made.    He 
did  not  wiah  to  say  that  he  had  been  made  a  mar- 
tyr of;  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  perfectly  satisfied, 
and  had  been  very  successful  commercially  with  this 
process.    The  formula  was  now  before  the  Society; 
and  if  another  manufacturer  could  produce  anything 
three  tames  as  sensitive,  he  should  be  exceedingly  glad 
to  hear  it ;  but  he  must  say  candidly  that  at  present  he 
had  a  firm  conviction  in  his  own  mind  tiiat  the  asser- 
lion  could  not  be  substantiated.    There  was  a  difference 
of  opinion  evidently ;  and  it  remained  to  be  shown  who 
was  right.    The  opposition  this  investigation  had  met 
with,  might  be  explained  by  such  differences  of  opinion 
amongst  photographers  [Mr.  Heath :  Hear !],  since  he 
had  met  with  amateurs  who  could  not  understand  the 
necessity  for  such  an  investigation.    The  members  of 
the  Committee,  howev^,  thought  it  quite  necessary,  and 
were  satisfied  that  the  Society  would  not  be  in  a  good 
position  until  every  minute  circumstance  connected 
with  the  manufacture  of  collodion  had  been  described. 
He  could  not  say,  however,  that  this  had  been  done  at 
present    There  were  still  weak  points.    There  was  the 
manufacture  of  ether,  for  instance.    It  was  well  known 
that  there  were  not  more  than  three  or  four  persons  in 
London  who  made  ether;  so  thatnart  of  the  subject 
rested  with  them.    He  thought,  it  the  Society  spent 
;£100  upon  the  investigation  of  ether,  it  would  not  be 
wasted.    Then  there  were  many  sorts  of  cotton ;  and 
supposing  those  cottons  to  be  equally  cleansed,  would 
they  agree  ?  It  was  his  impression  that  they  would ;  but 
cleansing  and  comparing  seventeen  kinds  of  cotton  was 
a  laborious  operation  to  go  through,  and  he  had  not 
done  it    He  would  dose  his  speedi  by  saying  that  he 
was  convinced  the  inquiry  had  done  goo<l,  and  that  they 
were  now  in  a  better  position  than  when  the  investiga- 
tion was  undertaken. 

The  CiiAiRMAV  announced  that  Mr.  Dallmeyer,  at  the 
next  Meeting,  would  read  a  paper  on  Distortion  as 
produced  by  the  present  form  of  Vi^w  Lenses,  and 
on  an  Improved  Construction  of  Lens  free  from  this 
defect 
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Obdhtaat  MEEmre,  10th  April,  1860. 

Sir  Dath)  Bbbwbxbb,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  KinQteB  of  the  preceding  Meeting  were 
read  and  approved. 


The  Yisoount  StrathaEan  was  elected  an 
Ordinary  Member. 

On  tiie  table  were  pictures  taken  with 
Sutton's  Panoramic  Lens,  and  also  a  stereo* 
gram  taken  by  the  serum-of-milk  Dry  process, 
sent  by  Mr.  Button. 

The  Chaibuajt  read  the  following  letter, 
which  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Skaife,  refer- 
ring to  the  remarks  which  had  been  made  at 
the  last  Meeting  of  the  Society  regarding  Mr. 
Skaife's  Pistolgrams  exhibited  to  the  Meeting. 
Vanbrugh  House,  Blackheath,  April  7th,  1860. 

Dear  Sib, — Permit  me  through  you  to  correct 
an  erroneous  impression  likely  to  result  from 
a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  your  Society 
which  I  perceive  published  in  the  'British 
Journal  of  Photography'  on  the  2nd  inst., 
stating  that  I  have  taken  out  a  patent  for  my 
process  of  indurating  pistolgrams  by  heat, — 
such  not  being  the  fact.  The  mistake  has 
probably  arisen  from  confounding  the  Pistol- 
graph,  which  is  patented,  with  the  Pistolgram, 
the  production  of  the  pistolgraph. 

Also  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that,  though 
I  succeed  in  fixing  by  means  of  heat  a  collo- 
dion picture  between  two  plates  of  crystal  or 
glass  of  dissimilar  colour,  sufficiently  hard  to 
admit  of  the  compound  being  cut  or  ground  on 
a  lapidary's  stone  to  any  ediape  the  jeweller 
may  require,  without  injury  to  the  enclosed 
picture,  yet  experience  proves  that,  if  the  in- 
durating or  baking  of  the  picture  is  carried 
but  a  small  trifle  beyond  the  hardness  required 
to  shape  "  the  gem,"  the  brilliancy  of  the  pic- 
ture is  sacrificed,  by  the  collodion  film  becoming 
charred.  Once  the  film  is  charred  to  black- 
ness, aU  adhesion  between  the  two  plates  has 
ceased.  But  on  raising  the  temperature  of  the 
two  plates  until  they  have  attained  a  bright 
red  heat,  they  again  unite,  but  this  time  by 
their  inner  surfaces  melting  together,  when 
injury,  more  or  less,  to  the  contained  picture,  as 
regards  sharpness  of  outline,  is  sure  to  be  the 
result. 

This  was  the  case  with  the  over-baked  pistol- 
gram  on  which  at  the  last  meeting  of  your 
Society  you  allowed  Mr.  Tunny  to  experiment 
with  his  knife.  But,  whether  the  result  of 
that  experiment  was  at  first  misunderstood  or 
incorrectly  reported,  your  letter  to  the  Editor 
of  the '  Caledonian  Mercury'  on  the  27th  ultimo 
interpreted  my  views  on  the  matter  entirely. 

I  would  not,  however,  have  it  understood 
that  a  properly  baked  pistolgram  is  chemically 
as  well  as  optically  and  mechanically  united, 
as  was  the  ease  with  the  over-baked  specimen 
in  question.  Boiling  the  former  in  water  for 
a  short  time  woidd  admit  of  the  two  glasses 
being  easily  separated,  as  would  exposing  the 
cemented  compound  to  a  heat  above  that  em- 
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ployed  in  the  fixing.  Briefly^  the  best  adhesion, 
wi^  safety  to  the  enclosed  pictarey  is  only 
obtained  between  the  two  extremes,  under-  and 
over-baking. 

In  conduBiQny  permit  me,  dear  Sir,  to  thank 
you  for  the  kindly  interest  you  have  taken  in 
the  experimental  works  of  one  personally  un- 
known to  you.  Tkouab  Skaifb. 

2b  air  David  Brmmsttr,  Prtsident 
of  tie  Photographic  Society 
of  Sootiand, 

Mr.  TuHiTY  said : — 

Ms.  CHATBMAy, — ^It  will  be  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  those  gentlemen  who  were  present  at 
our  last  Meeting,  that  the  observations  I  made 
with  regard  to  ]l&.  Bkaife's  pistolgrams  had  no 
reference  whatever  to  the  merit  of  his  inven- 
tion. ^When  you,  Sir,  presented  Mr.  Skaife's 
spedmens  to  the  Members,  you  said,  as  I 
understood,  that  his  pictures  were  preserved 
from  damp  and  other  atmospheric  influences 
by  enamel.  Upon  examination  of  these  spe- 
cimens, I  stated,  in  the  absence  of  anything 
like  definite  information  as  to  the  mode  by 
which  these'  pictures  were  protected,  that  their 
appearance  did  not  indicate  that  they  were 
protected  by  enamel,  or  homogeneously  com- 
bined, but  tiiat  the  two  plates  of  glass  seemed 
to  be  cemented  together  by  a  cement  holding 
together  the  edges  of  the  glass  from  which  the 
collodion  film  had  been  removed.  This  I  at 
once  proved  by  separating  the  two  plates. 
Mr.  Skaife  seems  to  have  been  rather  angry  at 
the  liberty  I  took  with  his  pistolgrams,  for  he 
has  written,  as  you  are  aware,  to  one  of  our 
Edinburgh  newspapers  (not,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
in  the  very  best  of  spirit),  denying  the  concct- 
ness  of  my  surmise.  My  observations  having 
been  made  at  our  last  Meeting,  I  have  waited 
till  this  Meeting  to  answer  that  letter;  I  shall  do 
so  by  placing  one  of  Mr.  Skaife's  pistolgrams, 
which  has  been  forwarded  from  England,  into 
this  bottie  containing  benzole  for  a  few  minutes, 
when  I  expect  you  wiU  see  the  plates  separate 
without  having  to  resort  to  my  penknife. 

Before  the  condusion  of  the  Meeting,  Mr. 
Tunny  removed  the  pistolgram  from  the  ben- 
zole, when  the  two  plates  of  glass  were  found 
to  be  completdy  separated,  as  he  had  predicted 
would  be  the  case. 

A  oommnnication  was  read,  entiUed 

Notice  respecting  the  Invention  of  ffie  Stereoscope 
in  the  sixteenth  century ,  and  of  Binocular 
Drawings,  hy  Jacopo  Chimenti  da  EmpoU,  a 
Florentine  Artist.  By  Sir  David  Buewsteb, 
X.S.,  F.R.S. 

Havino  had  occasion  to  iaquire  into  the  history 
of  the  stereoscope,  I  found,  contrary  to  the 
genexal  opinion;  that  its  limdamental  principle 


was  well  known  even  to  Euclid ;  that  it  wai 
distinctiy  described  by  Galen  1500  years  ago, 
and  that  Baptista  Porta  had,  in  1593,  given 
sudi  a  complete  drawing  of  the  two  separate 
pictures  as  seen  by  each  eye,  and  of  the.oom- 
bined  picture  placed  between  them,  that  we 
recognize  in  it  not  only  the  ptindple,  but  the 
construction  of  the  sterooscope. 

Still,  however,  we  had  no  proof  that  any 
person  had  drawn  a  rights  and  left^eye  ptotore 
of  any  object  and  united  them  either  by  the 
eye  or  by  an  instrument ;  and  it  was  hardly  to 
be  expected  that  any  such  disoovery  should  be 
made. 

Last  summer,  however,  when  Mr.  Alexander 
Crum  Brown  and  his  brother  Dr.  John  Brown 
were  visiting  the  Musde  Wicar  at  lille,  Mr. 
Brown  observed  two  drawings  placed  side  hy 
side,  and  so  perfectiy  similar  that  he  could 
account  for  the  fact  only  by  supposing  that 
they  were  binocular  pictures  intended  to  be 
combined  into  relief  either  by  the  eye  or  by  an 
instrument. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  these  pictures 
which  he  communicated  to  Prindpal  Forbes, 
who  brought  it  under  my  notice : — 

*'  In  the  Mus^  Wicar  at  lille  there  are  two 
drawings,  with  a  pen  and  in  water  colours 
(viz.  No.  215,  216),  of  a  young  man  sitting 
upon  a  bank  and  drawing  with  a  pair  of  com- 
passes. These  two  drawings  are  by  Jacopo 
Chimenti  da  Empoli,  a  painter  of  the  Floren- 
tine school,  who  was  bom  at  Empoli,  near 
Florence,  in  1554,  and  died'  in  1640. 

**  They  are  drawings  of  the  same  objeot,  from 
points  of  view  slightiy  difierent.  That  on  the 
right  hand  is  from  a  point  of  view  slightly  to 
the  left  of  that  on  the  left  hand, 

*^  They  are  so  exactty  on  the  same  scale,  that^ 


B 


B 


by  converging  the  optic  axos^  I  soeoeoded  in 
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uniting  the  two  bo  as  to  produce  an  isuig^  in 
lelifif.  They  united  ao  ettsilj  and  oompletely 
that  I  oould  not  help  thinking  that  they  had 
been  drawn  iox  the  purpose  o£  being  looked  at 
in  that  way.  The  figure  has  one  arm  extended 
towards  the  spectator,  and  with  the  other  has 
drown  a  line  upon  the  floor  almost  at  right 
angles  with  the  plane  of  the  picture.  The  arm 
snd  the  line  stand  out  most  remarkably  in 
reUef  when  the  two  pictures  are  united.  As 
£Br  as  I  oould  judge,  the  difference  between  the 
two  pictures  "^as  greater  than  would  be  pro- 
duced by  a  ohaoge  of  the  position  of  a  spectator 
equal  to  the  distance  between  the  two  eyes,  so 
that  the  stereoscopic  affect  was  somewhat  ex- 
aggerated. 

**  It  was  best  seen  at  the  distance  of  four  or 
five  yards.  The  height  of  each  picture  is  given 
in  tha  catalogue  as  0-297,  and  the  breadth 
as  0*216,  in  parts  of  a  metre  (12  inches  and 
8^  inches).  I  think,  if  we  had  a  photograph 
of  the  pictures,  it  would  be  much  easier  to 
prove  the  stereoscopic  character  than  merely  by 
referring  to  them ;  and  if  the  photographs  were 
of  such  a  sise  that  they  coidd  be  transposed 
snd  put  into  the  stereoscope,  any  one  could 
see  it." 

This  account  of  the  two  drawings  ii  so  dis- 
tinct and  evinces  such  a  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  we  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  that 
they  are  binocular  drawings  intended  by  the 
artist  to  be  united  into  relief  either  by  the  eye 
or  by  an  instrument. 

Iliis  conclusion  is  the  more  probable  as  the 
drawings  must  have  been  executed  before  1640, 
the  year  in  which  Ghimenti  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-six ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  they 
were  executed  soon  after  1593,  when  Baptista 
Porta  bad  published  the  Theory  of  the  Stereo- 
scope, and  when  Chimenti  was  in  his  fortieth 
year. 

The  eurious  discovery  of  these  pictures,  thus 
made  by  Mr.Brown, seemed  to  me  so  interest- 
ing and  important,  that  I  wrote  to  M.  Pele- 
senne,  a  Corresponding  Hember  of  the  Institute 
of  France,  residing  near  Lille,  and  requested 
him  to  obtain  for  me  photographs  of  the 
pictures. 

In  his  reply  to  this  letter,  M.  Belezenne  in- 
formed me  that  the  Director  of  the  Mus^ 
Wicar,  in  consequence  of  eertcon  abuses  having 
taken  plaoe,  had  resolved  not  to  aUow  any 
copies  to  be  taken  of  the  pietures  and  draw- 
ii^.  An  exception,  however,  was  made  in 
favour  of  Prince  Albert,  who  had  employed  Mr. 
Bingham  to  take  photographs  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  them.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  through 
the  kindness  of  His  Boyal  Highness,  photo- 
(^phic  copios  of  the  binocular  pictures  of 
(Chimenti  will  be  obtained  for  publication. 


A  paper  was  then  read — 

On  the  Preparation  of  Paper  for  the  Wa^edm 

paper  Proeeeei  wWi  eome  remarht  on  the 

Effeete  produced  on  Sensitized  Poeitiiie  Paper 

hy  eontact  with  papers  whieh  Jmve  been  ewpoeed 

to  light.    By  The  Kev.  T.  M.  Ravek. 

If  an  apology  is  necessary  for  troubling  you 

this  evening  with  what  may  be  considered  an 

uninteresting  paper,  it  may  be  alleged  perhaps 

that,  in  a  small  Society  such  as  ours,  each 

member  of  it  is  fond  to  do  what  he  can  for  it 

when  colled  on ,  to  do  so,  as  I  have  been.     In 

my  case,  living  so  far  from  Edinburgh,  I  am 

induced  to  hope  that  this  communication  will 

be  received  as  a  reminder  that  I  am  still  one 

of  you,  and  do  not  forget  my  old  friends,  and 

that  I  do  not  intend  you  should  forgot  me. 

I  regret  that  the  Report  of  the  Lens  Com- 
mittee was  not  more  carefully  considered  before 
publication. 

I  have  for  some  time  been  testing  lenses  so 
as  to  decide  what  lens  to  use  myself.  I  have 
an  orthographic  by  the  lato  Mr.  Boss,  which 
was  corrected  by  him  some  time  before  his 
death.  This  lens  gives  better  results  than 
several  others  of  the  same  form  I  have  tried 
by  the  same  maker ;  while  none  of  the  ortho- 
scopic  are  equal  to  what  I  consider  an  inferior 
orthographic. 

I  should  strongly  recommend  any  amateur 
about  to  take  to  photography  to  procure  £rom 
Mr.  Boss  or  Mr.  Goddard  the  old  Meniscus  lens 
in  preference  to  any  other. 

For  a  few  days  lost  summer  I  tried  wet 
collodion;  lusedone  of  Smart's  tents,  purchased 
from  Messrs.  Murray  and  Heath.  No  tent, 
I  think,  can  be  better  adapted  for  out-of-door 
work  than  this  most  excellent  one.  It  is 
easily  put  up,  and  as  soon  and  as  easily  taken 
down ;  in  &ct,  it  is  so  thoroughly  complete  with 
every  convenience  that  no  improvement  can, 
I  thmk,  be  made  upon  it. 

My  collodion  pictures  in  our  Exhibition 
which  has  just  closed  must  have  shown  you 
that  they  are  the  productions  of  a  beginner 
only,  in  this  process.  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
send  you  something  more  worthy  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion another  year,  and  to  show  you  that  I  can 
work  wet  collodion  with  success. 

Every  day's  experience  convinces  me  that  a 
groat  deal  more  may  be  done  with  the  *^  waxed- 
paper  process  "  than  is  generally  supposed,  and 
that  for  ordinary  out-of-door  subjects  it  has 
advantages  which  no  other  process  possesses. 
Many  operators  by  this  process  err  in  using 
too  much  acetic  acid  in  making  whey.  Thmr 
iodizing  solution  contains  so  much  acid  as  to 
render  a  lengthened  exposure  in  the  camera 
quite  necessary,  while  papers  thus  iodized  can 
never  give  really  good  results.    By  far  tbe 
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best  way  of  making  whey  is  with  rennet  fresh 
from  the  butcher's.  When  the  curds  are  settled, 
filter  the  liquid ;  after  which,  add  35  grains 
of  iodide  of  cadmium  to  36  ounces  of  the 
whey;  refiltery  and  then  add  the  following 
ingre^ents : — 

Iodide  of  potassium 470  grains. 

Bromide  of  potassium   ....     90  grains. 

Cyanide  of  potassium    ....     10  grains. 

lecture  of  iodine     35  minims. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  use  of  tinc- 
ture of  iodine  {exe^t  with  extreme  caution)  is 
liable  to  give  much  of  the  granular  appearance 
to  a  waxed-paper  negatiye  which  is  so  fruitful 
a  source  of  annoyance  in  this  process. 

I  think  it  is  not  advisable  to  put  more  than 
ten  or  twelve  pieces  of  paper  together  in  the 
same  iodizing  bath.  I  leave  them  in  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  the  above  solution  twelve 
hours,  turning  them  over  occasionally,  and 
separating  the  papers,  so  that  they  are  all 
thoroughly  and  effectually  iodized.  This  paper 
I  exdte  in  the  usual  way,  always  taking  care 
that  the  silver  bath  is  kept  up  to  the  same 
strength  and  is  filtered  through  kaoline  as 
often  as  it  is  used  after  the  first  time. 

The  quality  of  the  negative  depends  much  on 
the  purity  of  the  chemicals  used,  and,  above  all, 
on  tibe  land  of  dishes  in  which  the  paper  is 
prepared.  Gutta-percha  is  as  imsuited  for  the 
iodizing  and  developing  solutions  as  it  is  uni- 
versally allowed  to  be  for  the  silver  bath. 
Porcelain  is  little  better.  I  do  not  find  that 
papier-mach^  trays  last  long.  I  have  given 
up  the  use  of  gutta-percha  trays  even  for  the 
hypo-bath  in  the  paper  process,  as  I  find  that 
it  does  not  answer.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  a 
fine  negative  injured  by  fixing  in  gutta-percha 
trays.  In  sheet  gutta-percha  you  will  doubt- 
less have  observed  small  red  spots.  I  have  a 
tray  made  of  this  material  which  I  used  for 
some  time  for  the  hypo,  but  was  obliged  to 
throw  it  aside,  as  I  found  the  red  marks  trans- 
ferred to  the  paper. 

I  do  not  like  the  wood-and-glass  trays.  Wood 
and  glass  do  not  pull  well  together,  but  seem 
inclined  on  all  occasions  to  dissolve  partnership. 
The  sharp  comers  cannot  easily  be  cleaned 
without  cyanide ;  and  that  dissolves  the  marine 
glue.  I  have  some  well-made  glass  dishes, 
and  these  I  use  for  all  the  different  processes 
through  which  the  paper  has  to  pass. 

It  is  necessary  in  working  this  process  to 
be  most  particular  in  selecting  blotting-paper 
perfectly  free  from  iron  and  other  impurities. 
Mr.  Sandford,  of  18  Bed  lion  Square,  Holbom, 
supplies  me  with  an  excellent  kmd  of  blotting- 
paper.  It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any  law  as 
to  the  proper  time  of  exposure  in  the  camera 
either  of  a  piece  of  sensitive  paper  or  a  collo- 


dion plate.  Experience  alone  will  teach  the 
proper  time :  as  one  subject  on  which  a  camera 
may  be  brought  to  bear  difiBers  from  another, 
so  wiU  it  be  found  that  the  necessary  exposure 
to  get  a  good  picture  will  vary.  I  took  last 
spring  some  pictures  of  Mdrose  to  which  1 
gave  an  exposure  of  seven  minutes ;  while  a 
few  weeks  later  I  gave  twenty  minutes  to 
some  pictures  I  took  of  Holyrood.  The  light 
on  both  occasions  was  good,  but  the  different 
colour  of  the  two  subjects,  and  the  darker  one 
being  more  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  smoke, 
&c.,  made  the  difference  in  the  time  I  found  it 
necessary  to  expose  the  papers.  I  have  been 
much  struck  with  the  remarkable  difference  of 
the  proper  time  of  exposure  in  the  camera  in 
different  places.  I  have  travelled  with  my 
camera  from  the  fiur  north  of  Scotland  on  to  the 
borders  of  Spain ;  and  the  Airther  south  l,haTe 
gone,  the  longer  has  been  the  exposure  I  hsTo 
given  my  picture  in  the  camera.  I  have  found 
the  same  thing  in  printing  pictures  in  tJiis 
coimtiy  and  in  France. 

The  "waxed- paper  process"  is  so  veil 
known  to  and  practised  by  so  many  memheis 
of  this  Society  with  great  success,  that  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  say  more  about  it.  The 
'  Photographic  Journal,'  the  back  Numbers  of 
which  are  in  the  hands  of  most  photographers, 
is  open  to  all  those  who  want  full  and  com- 
plete information  on  this  as  on  all  other  photo- 
graphic questions.  The  process,  as  worked  by 
myself,  will  be  found  in  the  last  year's  volume 
of  that  journal ;  and  I  am  about  to  publish  a 
small  manual  of  phot<^;raphy  which  will  con- 
tain information  useful,  I  trust,  to  beginners. 
I  wished  to  have  brought  before  this  Society, 
had  I  been  in  Edinburgh,  a  few  prints  on  to 
the  backs  of  which  is  transferred  the  impress 
of  the  negative  that  I  hod  been  printing  from 
before.  I  had  several  frames  at  work,  and  as 
soon  as  one  print  was  sufficiently  exposed  I 
changed  the  negative  for  another.  £adi  frame 
had  a  piece  of  cardboard  placed  between  the 
back  of  the  pressure-frame  and  the  back  of  the 
sensitive-paper.  I  gave  some  of  these  prints 
to  our  late  lamented  friend  Professor  Gcorjpj 
Wilson ;  and  I  see,  from  the  'Liverpool  Photo- 
graphic Journal '  (which  Mr.  Shadbolt  kiniily 
sent  me), "  that  he  brought  this  under  notice  at 
the  Meeting  in  Aberdeen,  but  that  the  report  of 
the  fact  was  too  vague  and  incomprehensible 
for  that  journal  to  mention."  This  statement 
was  contained  in  a  critique  on  a  letter  of  mine 
on  this  subject  which  appeared  in  the '  Photo- 
graphic Journal.'  I  had  stated  in  that  letter 
"  that  the  sensitive-papers  and  cardboards  were 
perfectly  dry ;"  to  which  Mr.  Shadbolt  i^, 
"  Without  for  a  moment  questioning  the  good 
faith  of  the  statement  relative  to  the  perfect 
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drjueas  of  the  papers,  T^e  certainly  doubt 
tho  correctness  of  the  assertion  in  a  strict 
sense,  and  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  any  one  T^onld  voluntarily  employ 
paper  perfectly  dry  for  printing  upon  photo- 
graphically, unless  he  had  some  special  object 
in  80  doing.''  He  adds,  that  **  the  paper  and 
cardboard  might  bo  what  is  conventionally 
termed  dry."  I  think  this  is  a  case  of  splitting 
straws.  Any  one  who  knows  how  easily  a 
waxed-paper  negative  is  spoiled  in  printing, 
has  ''some  special  object"  in  using  none 
other  than  what  he  considers  perfectiy  dry 
printing-paper.  I  am  quite  as  well  aware  of 
the  hygroscopic  properties  of  paper  as  Mr. 
Shadbolt  can  be ;  but  when  I  speak  of  paper 
and  cardboard  as  being  perfectly  dry,  I  mean 
exactly  what  Mr.  Shadbolt  would  mean  by 
ordering  his  bed  to  bo  well  aired  or  his  linen 
to  be  well  dried. 

I  find  that  the  sensitiveness  of  papers, 
ivhether  prepared  with  chlorides  or  iodides, 
can  only  in  a  small  measure  be  destroyed  by 
submitting  them  a  second  time  to  the  substance 
with  which  they  were  prepared  previous  to 
their  excitation ;  and  secondly,  that  a  sensi- 
tive piece  of  waxed  iodized  paper*  exposed  to 
light,  and  then  taken  into  a  dark  room  and 
placed  in  contact  with  unexposed  excited  paper 
of  the  same  kind,  will  turn  it  brown  in  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes.  I  have  occasionally, 
when  printing,  kept  a  portfolio  of  freshly 
excited  paper  in  my  operating-room,  into  which 
I  have  taken  my  printing-fhimes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  changing  the  paper  wiicn  the  positive 
is  sufficiently  printed.  In  this  portfolio  I  have 
placed  the  prints  with  the  rest  of  the  paper  I 
was  about  to  use ;  and  these  sensitive  unexposed 
papers  I  have  seen  in  the  course  of  the  day 
turned  in  colour  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show 
that  it  is  by  contact  with  the  exposed  papers 
that  they  have  done  so.  This  very  week  I 
have  met  with  much  the  same  sort  of  thing. 
After  exciting  and  drying  my  paper  in  the 
evening,  I  have  put  it  into  a  printing-frame 
which  has  been  in  use  during  the  day.  The 
frame  contains  a  pad  of  blotting-paper,  and 
when  I  have  opened  the  frame  next  morning 
I  have  found  tho  papers  turned  slightly  brown. 
I  doubled  one  piece  the  other  evening  so  as  to 
bring  a  portion  only  of  the  sensitive  surfaces 
together,  and  placed  it  on  this  blotting-paper, 
\vhich  had  been  in  bright  sunshine  all  day; 
in  the  morning  I  found  that  the  sensitive 
portion  of  the  paper  which  had  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  blotting-paper  was  slightly 
turned  in  colour,  while  the  doubled  portion  of 
the  paper  was  not  affected.  I  trust  that 
practical  photographers  will  make  some  re- 
marks on  these  facta.     If  we  would  only 


observe  anything  unusual  or  accidental  which 
occurs  in  our  manipulation,  I  think  we  should 
find  it  invaluable  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
favourite  art.  There  is  no  science  or  art  so 
much  indebted  to  accident  for  its  discoveries 
and  improvements  as  photography.  If  every 
gentleman  in  whose  experience  a  &ct  trans- 
pired for  which  he  could  not  account  would 
make  a  note  of  the  same,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  would  form  a  most  curious  and 
interesting  collection,  and  lend,  by  discussion, 
to  very  v^uable  experiments  and  results. 

Mr.  EiNDLAY  Akdebson  road  a  paper 

On  Photographic  Landscapes, 

AiTER  some  preHminaiy  observations,  Mr. 
Anderson  said, — ^In  what  docs  tho  power  of 
imagination  consist,  but  in  culling  beauties 
from  every  source  and  quarter,  and  grouping 
them  together  so  as  to  harmonize  and  produoe 
a  perfect  picture?  The  artist  studies  sepa- 
rately difierent  objects  and  forms,  to  be  in^- 
duced  into  his  pictures  as  occasion  requires. 
If  he  is  painting  a  fancy  piece,  he  fr^y  makes 
use  of  these  sketches  to  compose  it ;  his  highly 
cultivated  mind,  memory,  and  taste  grouping 
and  arranging  them,  and  filling  up  the  vacant 
portions  of  his  canvas,  so  as  to  make  his 
picture  beautiful  in  all  its  parts.  But  even 
if  the  subject  of  his  pencil  be  a  sketch  from 
nature,  he  is  not  rigidly  tied  down  to  copy 
it  in  all  its  dotaiLs.  The  poets  have  always 
enjoyed  tho  licence  even  in  their  historical 
poems  of  drawing  from  the  treasures  of  fiction 
ornaments  to  embellish  their  fiacts.  And  so 
the  artist  exercises  the  privilege  of  omitting 
or  changing  anything  in  the  scene  he  is  paint- 
ing that  injuriously  afiects  the  beauty  or  har- 
mony of  its  parts,  and  of  introducing  other 
objects  that  may  supply  deficiencies  and  fill 
up  his  picture.  In  the  foreground  he  intro- 
duces at  will  figures  or  animals.  A  tree  or  a 
building  may  occupy  the  centre,  and  a  distant 
landscape  or  hills  form  the  background. 

But  Nature  allows  the  unhappy  photographer 
no  such  privilege.  She  says, ''  I  will  cause  the 
rays  of  my  sun  to  impress  on  your  paper  or 
glass  any  object  you  may  select ;  but  you  must 
take  me  as  I  am — ^for  better  or  for  worse.  I 
will  not  allow  you  to  exorcise  your  judgment 
and  imagination  in  choosing  what  you  may 
consider  picturesque,  and  rejecting  what  you 
may  be  pleased  to  dislike.  You  must  take  me 
in  whole,  or  not  at  all."  These  are  hard  terms, 
Dame  Nature,  for  an  artistic  mind ;  but  infiex- 
ible  is  she  whose  likeness  we  are  to  take,  and 
we  must  therefore  be  content  to  submit  to 
them.  In  order  that  we  may  suffer  as  little  as 
possiblo  from  these  hard  termsi  we  must  leaip. 
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in  selecting  a  landscape  for  onr  pictorei  not  to 
bo  too  hasty  in  our  choice,  but  to  examine 
carcAiUy  the  scene  Nature  presents  to  lis,  in 
order  that  we  may  take  up  a  position  from 
which  a  view  including  the  greatest  amount  of 
beauty,  and  excluding  as  much  as  possible  all 
deformities,  may  be  obtained.  How  often  have 
we  failed  in  this  caution,  and  found,  after  our 
camera  had  begun  to  do  its  work,  that,  had  we 
placed  it  at  some  distance  cither  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left,  we  should  have  had  a  much  more 
picturesque  view  1 

But  there  is  another  faidt  connected  with 
the  position  of  the  camera  which  I  especially 
wish  to  impress  upon  your  attention  this  even- 
ing, as  it  produces  a  defect  that  in  my  opinion 
deforms  many  (perhaps  I  may  say  the  greater 

EBit)  of  our  photographic  landscapes ;  and  that 
I,  tne  undue  elevation  of  the  horizon. 

I  know  not  what  the  exact  rule  of  drawing 
is,  but  I  find  that  in  the  landscapes  of  Claud 
and  other  masters  the  true  horizon — that  is  to 
say,  when  it  is  represented  by  water  or  level 
country — ^is  almost  invariably  placed  consider- 
ably below  the  middle  of  the  picture.  If  this 
be  the  case  in  pictures  where  the  artists  have 
the  power  of  introducing  objects  to  make  a 
picttU'esque  foreground,  how  much  more  should 
it  be  in  phbtographs,  where  we  have  no  such 
opportunity! 

How  often  do  we  see  in  the  foreground  of 
photographic  landscapes  a  broad  black  space 
supposed  to  represent  grass— or  an  unmeaning 
mass  of  foliage,  or  a  sheet  of  water  without  a 
boat  or  a  shadow,  or  a  wide  expanse  of  road  or 
avenue  without  an  animal  or  vehicle ;  and  in 
these  same  pictures  we  find  the  subject  running 
high  tip  and  leaving  scarcely  any,  or  at  least 
far  too  little,  sky. 

t  have  seen  a  photograph  of  lake-scenoty  in 
which  there  were  hills  in  the  distance,  a  pro- 
montory with  buildings  on  it  jutting  out  lower 
down,  and  some  picturesque  rushes  and  reeds 
still  more  in  firont. 

Hero  was  everything  required  to  make  a 
pretty  picture — objects  in  the  fore-,  middle-  and 
back-ground, — ^but  the  beauty  of  the  whole  was 
marred  by  a  quantity  of  shadowless  water 
being  introduced  between  the  bottom  of  the 
picture  and  the  rushes,  and  the  depth  of  the 
sky  being  proportionatoly  reduced. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  wo  are  perfectly 
pleased  with  a  portrait  or  likeness  in  our 
possession  until  some  kind  (?)  friend,  whose  un- 
happy bent  of  mind  it  is  to  analyse  and  find  out 
every  possible  flaw  or  defect,  has  pointed  out 
that  the  mouth  has  got  a  twist,  or  the  nose  a 
crook,  or  that  the  hand  is  unduly  large,  or  some 
such  fault.  Ever  after,  the  eye  appears  by  some 
fiatality  to  rest  on  the  defect,  and  we  never 


again  enjoy  the  unalloyed  pleasure  we  onoe  did 
in  looking  at  the  picture. 

Now,  something  of  the  same  land  happeu 
to  me  on  looking  at  many  photographic  land* 
scapes.  My  eye  becomes  intnitivel]^  fixed  on 
the  uninteresting  and  unmeaning  breadth  of 
foreground—- on  the  horizon  stretching  up 
nearly  to  the  top  of  the  picture,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  any  depth  of  aky ;  and  so,  the  gratifi- 
cation I  should  otherwise  have  derived  from 
what  may  be  really  beautifbl  in  tibe  picture  is 
greatly  diminished.  Had  this  evil  not  ad- 
mitted of  a  remedy,  I  should  not  this  evening 
have  suggested  a  defect  which,  now  that  it  has 
been  brought  to  your  notice,  may  in  like 
manner  diminish  your  pleasure  at  a  Photogn- 
phio  Exhibition,  and  lead  you  to  say  inwardly, 
as  I  often  do,  **  Oh  that  I  could  cut  off  a  few 
inches  of  that  foreground,  and  add  them  to 
the  sky!" 

But  I  trust  the  observations  I  have  made 
may  lead  any  landscape  photographer  whoae 
attention  has  not  hitherto  been  directed  to  thu 
particular  point — ^in  adjusting  his  camera  to 
receive  the  image  of  the  landscape  in  the  focos- 
ing  glass — ^to  try  how  much  he  can  reduce  tlie 
breadth  of  the  foreground,  and  add  to  tiie 
depth  of  the  sky,  wi^out  injury  to  his  subjeet 

If  a  more  artistio  effect  may  hereeflia  ^ 
given  in  consequence  to  any  landscape,  I  ^ 
not  regret  having  come  forward  this  evening, 
and  as  a  Member  of  this  Society  attempted  to 
contribute  something  which  might  help  to  make 
one  of  these  our  monthly  meetings  usefdl  and 
agreeable. 

The  Meeting  then  adjourned. 


Extra.  MsxTiKe,  8th  May,  1860. 
Sir  David  Bkewstek,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  preceding  Meeting  verc 
read  and  approved. 

Mr.  Thomas  £lder  and  Mr.  B.  Muiiaj  w«re 
elected  Ordinary  Members. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  read  a  P«^r  "Ob 
Photography  in  its  Eolation  to  the  Fine  ArtS) 
by  A.  Claudet,  Esq.,  F,R.S.  (which  wiU  ojjpeir 
in  our  next  Number. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Burnett  read  a  Paper  entitled 
"  Brief  Eeseatdies  on  the  Buming-in  of  Flw- 
tographs  on  Porcelain,  &c."  (whic^  will  appotf 
in  our  next  Number). 

The  President  brought  before  ^e  Meeting 
a  communication  whi(£  he  had  received, ''  On 
a  Method  of  Drawing  a  Stereoscopic  Dn^^ 
of  a  Single  Rcture,"  by  Mr.  Walter  Hanlie, 
Printer,  Edinburgh.  (This  Paper  will  appetf 
in  our  next  Number.) 
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AnnxvAL  Genebal  MEErme. 

The  Meetmg  was  then  resolved  into  the 
Annual  General  Meeting,  and  the  Honorary 
Secretary  read  the  following  Report  by  the 
Council : — 

The  fourth  year  of  the  Photographic  Society 
of  Scotland  being  now  completed,  it  is  once 
more  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  submit  to  the 
Members  their  Heport  on  the  affairs  of  the 
Society  during  the  past  year. 

It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  the  Council 
are  enabled  to  report  that  during  this  period 
the  success  which  has  hitherto  attended  the 
Society  in  all  its  departments  has  been  fully 
maintained.  An  addition  of  upwards  of  twenty- 
three  Members  has  been  made  to  tho  roll  of 
the  Society, — an  addition  which  includes  not 
only  many  enthusiastic  and  successful  ama- 
teurs, but  also  some  of  the  chief  professional 
photographers  in  the  kingdom.  Nor  is  the 
list  of  Members  of  the  Society  now  confined 
to  residents  in  this  country ;  in  India,  as 
well  as  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  tho  So- 
ciety has  Members,  who  doubtless  will  be  va- 
luable contributors  to  the  Exhibitions  and  to 
the  Meetings  of  the  Society. 

Whilst  pointing  with  satisfaction  to  the  ad- 
ditions mado  during  the  year  to  the  list  of 
Members,  the  Council  have,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  painful  duty  of  referring  to  the  great  loss 
which  the  Society  has  sustained  by  tho  death 
of  one  of  its  most  distinguished  itembers.  Pro- 
fessor George  Wilson.  Taking  a  lively  interest 
in  everything  connected  with  the  art,  although 
not  himself  a  practical  photographer.  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  was  ever  ready  to  give  to  the  So- 
ciety the  information  which  he  possessed.  The 
communications  wliich  from  time  to  time  he 
made  to  the  Society  were  of  tho  most  valuable 
and  suggestive  kind;  and  there  can  bo  no 
doubt  that,  had  he  been  spared  to  prosecute 
his  researches,  he  would  have  done  much  to 
advance  a  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of 
Photography. 

The  Fourth  Exhibition  of  the  Society  was 
again  held  in  tho  Exhibition  Eooms  of  last 
year,  No.  90  George  Street.  Although,  from 
various  causes,  several  Members  were  pre- 
vented from  contributing  as  they  had  done  on 
previous  occasions,  a  larger  collection  of  works 
was  sent  in  than  «>  had  ever  before  been  re- 
ceived, several  of  the  chief  photographers  in 
England  contributing  for  the  first  time.  Por 
evidence  of  the  excellenco  of  the  Exhibition 
itself,  the  Council  have  only  to  refer  to  the 
various  critiques  which  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers and  photographic  journals.  These,  al- 
most without  exception,  pronounced  the  Exhi- 
bition to  be  greatly  in  advance  of  any  previous 
Exhibition,  either  here  or  elsewhere.  And  the 


Council  may  also  refer,  in  regard  to  this,  to  the 
Report  of  Mr.  Horatio  Ross,  to  whom  they  con- 
fided the  duty  of  deciding  the  competition  for 
the  Society's  medals  and  the  Maconochie  W^ell- 
wood  prize,  in  which  he  states  that,  from  the 
great  and  nearly  uniform  excellence  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  pictures  in  the  Exhibition, 
it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  he  could 
make  an  award. 

Excellent  as  the  Exhibition  was,  however, 
the  profits  arising  from  it,  after  clomng  all 
cxponses,  although  very  considerable,  have  not 
been  so  great  as  those  from  the  Exhibition  of 
last  year.  This,  the  Council  conceive,  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  remarkable  severity  of  the 
weather  during  the  greater  part  of  the  period 
that  the  Exhibition  was  open ;  and  they  there- 
fore have  no  doubt  that,  should  tho  Exhibition 
of  next  year  be  held  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, its  pecuniary  results  will  be  at  least  us 
succcssfid  as  those  of  lost  year. 

The  Society's  medals  were  this  year  awarded 
to  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson  and  Mr.  James  Mudd, 
and  the  Maconochie  W^ellwood  Prize  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Rodger,  a  member  of  this  Society.  It 
is  believed  Uiat  this  award  of  the  prizes  has 
given  general  satisfaction ;  and  the  Council  feel 
that  tho  thanks  of  tho  Society  are  due  to 
Mr.  Horatio  Ross  for  the  very  great  care  and 
trouble  which  he  took  in  fulfilling  the  duties 
of  Judge  in  the  Competition.  The  Society  has 
also  to  acknowledge  the  sen'ices  of  Mr.  Walker, 
Mr.  T.  B.  Johnston,  and  Mr.  Tytlcr,  who,  with 
Mr.  Scott  Elliot,  discharged  the  onerous  duties 
of  tho  Exhibition  Committee. 

During  the  post  year,  several  interesting  and 
valuable  papers  have  been  read  at  the  monthly 
meetings ;  and  several  new  processes,  and  im- 
provements on  the  processes  already  in  use, 
have  been  brought  before  the  Society.  Among 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  tho  Dry  Col- 
lodion Process  invented  by  Mr.  Macnair,  and 
which  promises  not  only  to  supersede  entirely 
all  other  dry  processes,  but,  to  a  great  extent, 
to  take  the  place  of  wot  collodion  itself. 

It  was  determined  last  year  that  prizes 
should  be  offered  for  the  most  valuable  and 
important  communications  on  the  chentical, 
optical,  or  mechanical  departments  of  the  art, 
mado  to  the  Society  during  ihe  season.  The 
Council  would  accordingly  now  recommend 
that  the  Society  should  confer  on  Mr.  Macnair 
a  bronze  medal,  for  the  account  of  his  dry-col- 
lodion process. 

By  die  arrangement  entered  into  with  the 
Photographic  Society  in  London,  members  of 
this  Society  have  been  supplied  gratis  during 
the  past  year  with  the  *  Photographic  Journal.' 
The  Council  would  propose  that  this  arrange- 
ment should  be  continued,  with  this  modifica<^ 
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Hon,  that  as  some  Members  do  not  care  to  have 
the  'Jonmal/  and  others  have  it  supplied 
ihrongh  other  Bonroes,  such  Members  should, 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  each  be  supplied,  in  lieu 
thereof,  with  one  or  more  photographs  pur- 
chased in  the  £zhibition  of  the  Society,  not 
exceeding  the  cost  of  a  copy  of  the  '  Journal ' 
for  the  year.  Should  this  arrangement  be  ap- 
proved of,  Membera  desirous  of  availing  them- 
selves of  it  for  the  current  year  will  require  to 
give  immediate  intimation  to  that  effect  to  the 
Honorary  Secretary. 

The  laws  of  the  Society  require  the  retire- 
ment at  the  present  time  of  the  President,  the 
Senior  Vice-President,  the  four  Senior  Members 
of  Council,  the  Honorary  Treasurer,  and  the 
Honorary  Secretary ;  but  these  gentlemen  are 
eligible  for  re-election.  The  Honorary  Secre- 
tary, however,  has  intimated  his  wish  to  retire. 
The  Society  has  also  to  appoint  an  Honorary 
Auditor  for  the  ensuing  year. 


In  reluctantly  accepting  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Kinnear,  who  has  so  well  discharged  tiie 
duties  of  Honorary  Secretary  since  the  Sodety 
was  established  four  years  ago,  the  Comidl  ate 
happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  they  have  sne- 
ceeded  in  inducing  Mr.  A.  F.  Adam  to  become 
his  successor,  on  condition  of  his  being  reHeved 
of  certain  of  the  duties  formerly  attached  to 
the  office ;  and  they  have  no  doubt  that  that 
gentleman,  who  is  one  of  the  original  memben 
of  the  Society,  and  who  has  ever  taken  a  liTely 
interest  in  its  prosperity,  will  M  the  office  in 
the  most  satisfiactory  manner. 

An  abstract  of  the  Honorary  Treasorei's 
accounts  is  annexed  hereto,  showing  a  total 
balance  in  favour  of  the  Society  at  the  present 
time  of  £315  129.  Sd.,  as  compared  w& 
£229  9s,  9d.  at  the  dose  of  last  year. 


State  of  Funds  as  at  5ih  April,  1860. 

Balance  in  favour  of  the  Society  on  the  General  Account  as  at  5th  April,  1860 . .  £284  19  8 

Arrears  of  Subscriptions  due  by  Members  (considered  reooverable)    6    60 

In  connexion  with  the  Exhibition : 

Balance  in  favour  of  the  Society  as  at  5th  April,  1860    24    7  0 

Amount  of  Funds  as  at  5th  April,  1860   JC315  12  8 

Edinburgh,  4ih  May,  1860. — I  hare  examined  the  aooonntB  of  which  the  above  is  an  abBtract»  with  the  lektitt 

▼ouchers,  and  I  find  tne  Bame  oorrectly  stated  and  duly  Touched.  

JOHN  CAY,  Honorwy  Audibr. 


On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Paterson^  seconded  by 
J.  F.  pundaSy  Esq.,  the  Eeport  was  unani- 
mously adopted. 

On  the  motion  of  Sheriff  Hallard,  seconded 
by  Findlay  Anderson,  Esq.,  the  following  gen- 
tlemen were  elected  office-bearers  for  the  en- 
suing year : — 

President : — Sir  David  Brewster. 

Vice-Presidents: — Horatio  Boss;  George 
Moir. 

Council : — Alex.  Young  Herries ;  Geo.  Har- 
vey ;  T.  M.  Raven ;  T.  B.  Johnston ;  W.  Scott 
Elliot ;  Wm.  Walker ;  C.  (x.  H.  Kinnear ;  John 
Moffat. 

Honorary  Treasurer : — ^H.  G.  "Watson. 

Honorary  Secretary : — ^A.  F.  Adam. 

Honorary  Auditor : — John  Cay. 

Thereafter  the  President  presented  the  So- 
ciety's Bronze  Medal  to  Mr.  Macnair,  and  also 
moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  g^ven 
to  Mr.  Kinnear  for  his  past  services  as  Hono- 
rary Secretary,  which  was  carried  unanimously, 
and  the  Meeting  then  adjourned. 


BLACKHEATH  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY. 

Thb  Annual  General  Meeting  of  this  Society 
was  held  at  the  Golf  Club  House,  Blackhe«tii 
HiU,  on  Monday,  April  the  16th,  the  President, 
J.  Glaisheb,  F.R.S.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  wore  read 
and  confirmed. 

Messrs.  C.  Busk  and  H.  Williams  were  ap- 
pointed to  audit  the  accounts,  which  wwe  l«ft 
in  their  hands  for  that  purpose. 

The  Treasurer,  Mr.  J.  B.  Spencer,  having 
resigned  his  office,  it  was  moved,  seconded, 
and  carried  unonimoasly,  that  the  Secret«n«, 
Mr.  T.  R.  Wheeler  and  Mr.  Travers  B.  TV^, 
be  requested,  jointly,  to  act  as  Treasureis;  «w 
the  bye-law  was  modified  whidi  has  referenee 
to  that  office. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  tiieSefl*- 
taries  for  their  labours  during  tiie  past  yB"[\^ 

The  Report  of  the  Council  was  thsn  raw 
and  approved.  It  was  moved,  seeonded,  w 
carried, "  That  the  Report  just  read  be  received, 

adopted,  printed,  and  drculated.^' 
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A  baOoting-liBt  of  offioen  w«8  then  sab- 
inilted  to  membezs,  the  Presideiity  Mr.  Ghdaher, 
letiring  from  office,  pnrraaiLt  to  the  laws  rega- 
hting  the  Society.  It  was  moTed  by  Mr.  J. 
Hsr^ag,  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  Williiuns,  and 
csiiied  Man.  con,,  ''That  the  best  thanks  of 
this  Society  be  tiered  to  J.  Glaiaher,  Esq., 
for  his  able,  impartial,  and  conciliatory  conduct 
while  in  oceapatian  of  th&  chair  of  this  So- 
ciety." 

Mr.  Glaisheb  responded  in  suitable  terms, 
and  then  vacated  tiie  chair,  indicating  Mr. 
Heisch,  P.CJ9.,  as  the  gentleman  upon  whom 
the  choice  of  the  Society  fell  as  his  successor. 

Mr.  HsiscH,  on  taking  the  vacant  chair, 
briefly*  addressed  the  meeting,  stating  that  he 
had  g]fat  pleasure,  as  his  first  act  of  office,  in 
caUing  upon  Mr.  Hardwich,  who  had  most 
kindly  come  down,  to  read  a  paper  before  the 
Society. 

Mr.  Hardwich  then  proceeded  to  read  the 
following  paper : — 

On  the  Present  State  of  our  Knowledge  regard- 
ing Photographic  Collodion. 

ALiHorGH  not  a  member  of  your  Society,  I 
have  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  read  a 
paper  this  evening  upon  collodion,  being  fully 
convinced  that  the  interests  of  the  art  require 
a  better  understanding  of  the  modes  used  for 
preparing  that  substance,  and  also  a  more  per- 
fect agreement  between  the  various  formidse. 
At  present  it  is  almost  impossible  to  compare 
the  expmmental  results  of  photographers,  or 
to  deduce  any  general  principles  from  them, 
seeing  that  scarcely  two  can  be  found  who 
agree  in  their  mode  of  working.  I  propose, 
therefore,  to  lay  before  you  for  discussion  an 
outline  of  what  has  been  certainly  ascertained 
as  regards  the  manufacture  of  photographic 
collodion. 

For  a  long  time  subsequent  to  the  discovery 
of  the  collodion  process  by  Archer  the  whole 
chemistry  of  the  subject  was  imperfectly  under- 
stood ;  and  even  on  the  main  question  of  the 
constitution  of  pyroxyline,  opinions  were  di- 
vided. In  18€4  Mr.  Hadow  published  his 
researches,  establishing  beyond  ^e  possibility 
of  a  doubt  the  true  nature  of  pyroxyline  as  a 
substitution  compound,  and  proving  the  exist- 
ence of  at  least  four  varieties  of  that  substance, 
ranging  from  xyloidine  up  to  gun-cotton, — the 
lower  compounds  containing  less,and  the  higher 
compounds  more,  of  the  peroxide  of  nitrogen. 
Besides  these  varieties,  it  was  shown  that  the 
pioperties  of  photographic  pyroxyline  are  much 
affected  by  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  pie- 
pared,  and  that  the  same  acid  gives  a  different 
lesult  according^  as  it  is  used  hot  or  cold. 

Subsequent  to  this,  Dr.  Noiris,  of  Birming- 


ham, sent  two  communications — ^the  one  to  the 
<  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society,'  and  the 
other  to  another  photographic  journal  —  in 
which  he  called  attention  to  a  point  not  before 
noticed,  viz.  the  superior  value  in  collodion  of 
the  substitution  compound  nearest  to  xyloidine, 
compared  with  that  containing  more  peroxide 
of  nitrogen,  and  approaching  to  gun-cotton  in 
composition.  This  point  may  not,  perhaps,  at 
first  appear  of  great  importance ;  but  in  reality 
it  is  so,  and  any  maker  of  collodion  who  chose 
to  neglect  it  would  fail  in  producing  a  first- 
rate  article. 

Whilst  these  investigations  were  being  car- 
ried on,  many  of  the  manufacturers  of  negative 
photographic  collodion  prepared  pyroxyline 
fix)m  paper  or  linen,  finding  by  experience  that 
it  was  difficult,  when  using  cotton  wool,  to 
secure  that  limpid  character  of  collodion  and 
intensity  of  image  which  the  operator  requires. 
The  reasons  why  paper  (described  by  chemical 
authorities  as  identical  with  cotton  in  its  com- 
position) should  yet  act  differently  in  this 
process  need  not  engage  much  of  our  atten- 
tion; it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  the 
difference  is  probably  due,  in  part,  to  the 
weakening  which  ensues  when  the  nitric  acid 
touches  the  outer  portion  of  the  fibre,  and  in 
part  to  the  fact  of  paper  being  often  made  from 
cellulose  in  a  semidccomposed  state,  or  from 
linen,  which  has  been  proved  to  yield  a  pyroxy- 
line of  different  properties  from  that  furnished 
by  cotton. 

My  own  experience,  as  a  maker  of  collodion 
for  three  years,  enables  me  to  speak  with  con- 
fidence against  the  employment  of  any  mate- 
rials which  give  intensity  to  collodion  in  virtue 
of  some  principle  of  decomposition;  for,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  these 
substances  in  a  uniform  state,  it  is  certain 
that  the  stability  of  the  collodion  is  lessened 
by  their  employment :  just  as  nitroglucose,  a 
product  of  the  action  of  nitrosidphuric  acid 
on  sugar,  is  more  unstable  than  pyroxyline,  so 
is  pyroxyline  made  out  of  old  calico  or  linen 
more  unstable  than  pyroxyline  prepared,  in  the 
same  acids,  from  cotton  wool.  Pictures  of 
first-rate  excellence  have  been  taken  with  col- 
lodion from  linen,  but  I  cannot  now  recommend 
such  collodion ;  for,  on  attempting  to  export  it 
to  distant  climates,  or  subject  it  to  great  heat 
in  our  own  country,  it  is  apt  to  undergo  a  spon- 
taneous decomposition,  even  when  kept  in  the 
plain  state  in  a  dark  place,  and  without  any 
addition  of  iodizer.  A  Imowledge  of  this  uncer- 
tainty in  some  kinds  of  collodion  is  highly  use- 
frd,  because  it  prevents  the  maker  from  placing 
dependence  on  a  formula  which  would  eventu- 
ally disappoint  him.  It  is  probable  that  pho- 
tographers, trying  such  a  formula,  will  be 
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pleased  with  it ;  but  let  them  send  the  plain 
collodion  for  a  voyage  round  the  world,  and 
try  to  work  with  it  again  on  its  return,  when 
they  will  probably  find  it  in  a  gelatinous  state, 
or  in  a  state  of  scmiliquefaction,  and  so  highly 
ozonized  as  to  be  useless  for  any  purpose. 

We  are  therefore  bound  to  discard  aU  un- 
stable materials,  and  to  return  once  more  to 
the  cotton  wool,  which  must,  by  some  means 
or  other,  be  coerced  into  the  proper  state.  That 
this  could  be  done  was,  I  beHeve,  known  many 
years  ago  to  individuals ;  but  if  so,  it  was  not 
published.  I  have  stated,  on  a  previous  occa- 
sion, that  the  process  for  making  intense 
negative  collodion  from  cotton  wool  was  sug- 
gested to  me,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the 
experiment  of  soaking  paper  in  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  sul»equently  converting  it 
into  pyroxyline.  The  nature  of  the  change 
produced  by  the  sulphuric  acid  on  the  cellulose 
is  not  known ;  but  it  has  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  intensity  of  collodion  made  from  the  result- 
ing pyroxyline,  and  of  imparting  those  qualities 
of  negative  which  I  have  spoken  of  in  connec- 
tion with  decomposed  materials,  like  old  cam- 
bric. Fortunately,  the  pyroxyline  from  the 
fibre  parchmentized  by  oil  of  vitriol  is  more 
stable  than  that  from  linen,  and  has  been 
proved  to  stand  as  well  in  collodion  as  most 
other  kinds  of  pjToxyline  which  the  photo- 
grapher is  accustomed  to  employ. 

But,  in  addition  to  an  action  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  in  this  process,  I  have  lately  succeeded  in 
p^o^ing  that  a  hot  and  weak  nitric  acid  may 
also  exert  a  very  peculiar  effect,  and  one  which 
is  almost  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  produced 
by  the  oil  of  vitriol.  To  show  this  action  of 
weak  nitric  acid,  three  volumes  of  pure  nitric 
acid  of  1*45  may  be  mixed  with  a  volume  of 
oil  of  vitriol*,  heated  to  150°,  and  pyroxyline 
from  the  formula  which  I  shall  presently 
describe  as  No.  1,  immersed  in  it  for  a  few 
seconds.  This  treatment  causes  very  little 
change  in  the  appearance  of  the  pjTosylinc ; 
but  when  made  into  collodion,  it  is  found  to 
have  lost  its  characteristic  toughness,  and  to 
have  become  weak  and  rotten.  Fiuthcr  than 
this,  the  negatives  are  no  longer  sharp  and 
intense,  but  feeble  and  metallic  in  appoarancef. 

*  In  attempting  to  produce  itaa  change  by  means  of 
nitric  acid  alone,  it  wui  be  found  diiRcult  to  prerent 
tlio  cotton  from  being  diasolyed.  Pyroxyline  is  easily 
soluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid ;  but  the  addition  of  a  Uttle 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  throws  it  down  again ;  so  that 
sulphuric  add  in  small  quantity  lessens  tiic  solvent 
action,  independently  of  abstracting  water. 

t  In  addition  to  this  modified  pyroxyline  produced 
by  hot  nitric  acid  mixed  with  a  Uttle  siuphunc  acid,  I 
find  that  a  remarkable  change  of  properties  may  be 
produced  by  the  pure  nitric  acid  of  145  employed  cold, 
and  without  acy  admixture  of  sulphuric  add.  The 
pyroxyline  gradually  becomee  opaque,  and  loses  its 


The  above  facts  are  of  more  importance,  as 
regards  the  manufacture  of  photographic  collo- 
dion, than  would  at  first  be  supposed :  for  it 
can  be  proved  that  those  actions  which  hare 
just  been  attributed  to  sulphuric  acid  and  weak 
nitric  acid  respectively,  may  be  secured  at  will 
by  modifying  the  composition  of  the  nitro- 
sulphuric  acid.  If  a  strongly-parchmentized 
product  suitable  for  making  intense  collodion 
be  desired,  the  bulk  of  diluted  oil  of  vitriol  in 
the  mixture  must  be  considerably  greater  than 
that  of  the  diluted  nitric  acid ;  whilst  if  it  be 
required  to  prepare  a  porous  collodion  to  remain 
a  longer  time  without  becoming  suiface-drj, 
and  to  yield  an  image  with  less  violent  contrast 
of  light  and  shade,  then  the  proportion  of  wed[ 
nitrid  acid  may  be  increased.  Obsenre,  also, 
that  these  differences  are  not  due  to  variations 
in  the  temperature,  or  in  the  degree  of  concen- 
tration of  the  nitrosulphuric  acid,  both  of  which 
are  supposed  to  be  the  same. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  composition 
of  five  different  mixtures  of  sulphuric  and  nitric 
acid,  in  which  an  attempt  has  been  made  \u 
graduate  the  proportion  of  water,  so  that  the 
per-ccntage  of  peroxide  of  nitrogen  imparted  to 
immersed  cotton  fibre  may  be  nearly  the  same 
in  each.  The  Table  may  not,  perhaps,  be  ab- 
solutely correct,  since  it  is  very  difficult  to 
judge  jireciscly  of  the  strength  of  nitrosulphuric 
acid,  on  account  of  its  solvent  action  on  cotton 
varying  not  only  with  the  temperature  and 
quantity  of  water,  but  also  with  the  quantity 
of  diluted  oil  of  vitriol  present.  The  safe?i 
plan,  therefore,  appeared  to  be  to  neglect  all 
theoretical  calculations,  and  to  construct  the 
Table  by  simple  experiment,  taking  care  in  each 
case  to  work  with  the  maximum  quantity  of 
water,  and  stopping  the  addition  of  water  only 
when  it  was  found  that  the  product  left  a  thicii 
sediment  on  being  dissolved  in  ether  and  alcohol 
This  plan  will  probably  be  found  to  answer  for 
the  throe  upper  members  of  the  series;  and  the 
two  lower  members  are  not  of  much  practical 
importance. 

Composition^  by  Volume,  of  Nitrosulphuric  Acid  f»' 
preparing  Photographic  Pyroxyline. 

OU  of  Vitriol,    PuK  Nitric  Actd,    Wattr. 
1  '843  «t  fiO**  F.      1-  45  at  60^  F. 

No.   1   3 

No.  2  2 

No.  3  1 

No.  4  1 

No.  5  1 

The  pjrroxyline  yielded  by  each  of  these  five 
mixtures  is  soluble  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  and 

solubility  in  ether  and  alcohol;  eventually  it  diwoh* 
in  the  cold  nitric  add  vvithout  any  evolutioQ  o(  gtf* 
and  if  water  be  then  added,  opaque  white  flito  ^ 
thrown  down,  which,  when  treated  with  ether  •»» 
alcohol,  simply  swell  up  without  passing  into  sdotipn- 
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also  in  boiling  absolute  alcohol,  whilst  in 
neither  case  docs  the  resulting  collodion  pro- 
duce an  entirely  opaque  film.  The  substitu- 
tion body  formed  is  therefore  a  little  above 
compound  D  or  xyloidine,  but  not  above  com- 
pound C.  A  more  careful  examination,  by 
immei-sing  dry  cotton  at  low  temperatui'es, 
ijeems  to  indicate  that,  if  there  be  a  difference, 
Xo.  1  is  somewhat  stronger  than  No.  5.  The 
collodion,  however,  from  No.  1  is  more  fluid 
than  that  from  No.  5,  thus  showing  that  other 
causes,  besides  tempci-ature  and  dilution  of 
the  mixture  with  water,  have  to  do  with 
flowing  properties.  A  greater  amount  of 
fluidity  than  exists  even  in  the  collodion  from 
No.  1  may  be  produced  by  dipping  the  pyroxy- 
line  first  in  No.  1,  to  secure  the  full  action  of 
the  sulphuric  acid,  and  afterwards  in  No.  5 ; 
the  we&k  nitric  acid  will  then  act  more  de- 
cidedly than  it  would  have  done  after  a  single 
immersion. 

Tho  temperature  employed  for  the  above 
table  of  acids  may  be  150°  P. ;  and  in  making 
the  pyroxyline,  wc  find  that  the  lower  numbers 
give  a  product  which  has  an  opaque  appear- 
ance, whereas  the  pyroxyline  made  by  No.  1 
and  2  exhibits  no  opacity.  The  five  samples 
of  collodion  differ  very  much  in  the  rapichty 
with  which  they  set  upon  the  glass,  and  also 
in  their  physical  structure, — the  first  setting 
rapidly,  and  producing  a  homy  film ;  the  last 
scarcely  possessing  any  power  of  setting.  The 
only  way  of  overcoming  this,  and  putting  them 
on  something  like  a  par,  is  by  varying  the  pro- 
jwrtions  of  ether  and  alcohol  in  the  solvents, 
using  more  alcohol  in  the  fonncr,  and  more 
ether  in  the  latter.  These  collodions  also 
differ  very  materially  as  regards  the  intensity 
of  the  negative  image,  which  increases  as  you 
ascend  the  scale. 

These  disjointed  remarks  have  been  thrown 
together  not  with  a  ^iew  of  exhausting  the 
subject,  but  simply  to  assist  in  reconciling 
some  of  the  extraordinary  discrepancies  in 
writings  on  coUodion ;  for  whilst  one  author 
advises  that  at  least  three  parts  of  alcohol  be 
employed  to  one  part  of  ether,  another  (a 
French  author)  says  that  the  art  of  making 
good  collodion  is  in  reducing  the  alcohol  to  the 
lowest  possible  limits,  and  employing  scarcely 
anything  but  ether.  Others,  again,  have 
written  as  if  all  depended  upon  the  iodizing 
solution,  and  have  distinguished  between  tho 
quahty  of  negative  produced  by  iodide  of  po- 
tassium and  iodide  of  ammonium,  or  between 
iodide  of  potassium  simply,,  and  the  same  com- 
pound containing  iodide  of  silver  dissolved. 
Not  that  I  mean  to  affirm  that  the  nature  of  i 
the  base  is  of  no  importance  at  all,  because 
t^ere  are  secondaiy  reactions  between  the  base 


and  the  pyroxyline,  but  simply  that  the  par- 
ticular iodide  employed  is  of  minor  conse- 
quence as  compared  with  tho  mode  of  making 
the  pyroxyline. 

The  reasons  which  induce  me  to  fix  upon 
the  formula  for  nitrosulphuric  acid  marked 
No.  1  in  the  Table,  were  principally  as  follow : 
I  was  assured  by  those  who  professed  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  Ayants  of  the  public,  that  a 
collodion  was  needed  which  would  produce  a 
dense  negative  in  a  rather  dull  light ;  for  that 
the  practitioners  of  the  art  in  this  country  had 
to  perform  their  work,  as  a  rule,  under  great 
disadvantages  in  that  respect,  and  it  was  com- 
paratively easy  to  reduce  the  intensity  when 
in  excess,  but  more  difficult  to  increase  it  when 
deficient.  The  highly-parchmentized  pyroxy- 
line appears  to  me  to  have  an  organic  reaction 
towards  the  salts  of  silver  somewhat  greater 
than  that  of  the  other  varieties,  and  I  attribute 
the  tendency  to  redness  in  the  negatives  to 
that  cause.  It  has  not  been  proved  to  be  so ; 
but  the  idea  may  be  entertained,  seeing  that 
the  action  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  is  known 
to  change  cellulose  into  dextrine,  and  both 
dextrine  and  gam  impart  a  red  colour  to  a 
collodion  negative  when  applied  to  the  surface 
of  the  partially-washed  film. 

If  we  allow  that  great  intensity  of  negative 
ought  always  to  be  at  oar  command,  yet  there 
are  other  modes  of  obtaining  it  without  pur- 
posely modifying  the  ])yroxyline ;  and  there- 
fore the  question  becomes,  which  is  the  best  ? 
Glycyrrhizine  was  carefally  tried,  both  in  bath 
and  collodion,  but  was  condemned  as  delusive 
in  the  long  run,  although  promising  well  in 
the  beginning.  Neither  could  confidence  bo 
placed  in  ether  containing  organic  impurities, 
although  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  cheaper 
and  more  highly-methylated  qualities  of  ether, 
as  they  were  made  some  years  back,  gave 
better  and  more  intense  negatives  than  pure 
ether.  Rejecting  both  of  these  expedients  as 
being  uncertain,  and  also  fatal  to  the  integrity 
of  the  nitrate  bath,  it  seemed  preferable  to 
produce  the  effect  by  modifying  the  pjToxyline, 
since  this  mode  is  foimd  to  injure  the  bath 
scarcely  or  not  at  all.  Having  adopted  an 
intense  pyroxyline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  secure  a  pure  ether,  because,  when 
the  pyroxyline  is  of  the  organic  kind,  the  ether 
must  be  free  from  oi^anic  impurity,  or  the 
collodion  will  be  less  sensitive,  and  the  nega- 
tive either  too  intense  or  liighly  solarized. 

Granting  for  the  moment  that  the  question 
of  pyroxyline  is  definitely  settled*,  there  re- 

*  There  are  some  points  relating  to  the  theoxy  of 
pyroxyline  for  photography  which  it  has  been  deemed 
adTiBable  to  omit  on  the  present  occasion,  through 
fear  of  complicating  the  subject.    For  instance,  on  in- 
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xnains  still  an  important  matter  to  be  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  photographic  collodion. 
Are  we  to  work  with  iodide  only^  or  with 
mixed  iodide  and  bromide  ?  It  seems  certain 
thaty  if  bromide  could  be  invariably  used,  we 
should  at  once  emerge  from  many  of  those 
difficulties  which  now  surround  us;  for  the 
invisible  image  on  the  bromized  collodion  is  of 
a  comparatively  stable  kind,  and  m  less  affected 
in  its  development  by  those  small  disturbing 
causes  which  often  upset,  so  to  speak,  the  latent 
picture  upon  the  simply  iodized  collodion,  and 
oause  it  to  preseiit  itself  either  with  spots  or 
comets,  or  a  totally  reversed  gradation  of  light 
and  shade.  During  the  past  summer  it  was 
my  endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  to  encourage 
the  trial  of  bromized  collodions ;  and  iu  most 
cases  where  the  light  was  strong,  the  result 
proved  satisfactory ;  when,  however,  the  image 
of  the  camera  was  imperfectly  iUuminated, 
the  experiments  were,  with  some  few  ex- 
ceptions, reported  as  unsuccessful,  and  the 
pictures  pronounced  weak  and  ineffective, 
unless  the  negatives  had  been  artificially 
strengthened  by  bichloride  of  mercury,  or 
some  analogous  process. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  venture  to  ask  the 
members  of  the  Blackheath  Society  to  lend 
their  aid  in  settling  this  important  matter. 
The  present  time  is  the  best,  because  the 
interest  of  photographers  has  been  aroused, 
and  an  opportunity  seems  to  offer  of  establish- 
ing the  manufacture  of  collodion  upon  a  secure 
and  well-understood  basis. 

At  its  conclusion,  Mr.  Heisch  remarked, — ^I 
have  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  Mr.  Hard- 
wich's  communication;  and  while  cordially 
agreeing  with  much  that  he  has  said,  there  are 
stiU  one  or  two  points  on  which  my  experience 
has  led  me  to  slightly  different  conclusions.  I 
am  not  altogether  prepared  to  discard  the  use 
of  paper  as  a  material  for  the  manufacture  of 
collodion,  as  I  believe  that  there  are  certain 
properties  possessed  by  such  collodion  which 
cannot  be  secured  by  the  use  of  cotton.  I 
believe  that  a  greater  weight  of  pyroxyline 
may  be  dissolved  in  a  given  quantity  of  ether 
or  alcohol,  and  still  run  well,  when  we  use 
paper,  than  when  we  use  cotton ;  and  this  is 

tense  collodion  may  be  made  from  prrozyline  prepared 
without  any  excess  of  sulphuric  acid^  if  the  amount  of 
water  be  duninished,  and  the  temperature  raised  suffi- 
ciently to  disintegrate  the  fibre  (a  little  chlorine  in  the 
nitric  add  will  assist  in  this  disintegration).  This  ma- 
terial, however,  appears  less  stable  than  the  other,  and, 
when  examined,  is  found  to  contain  a  bitter  product  of 
deoomposition  in  some  quantity.  Probably  the  acids 
oonvert  a  portion  of  the  cellulose  into  grape-sugar, 
which,  when  acted  on  by  nitric  acid  of  a  certain 
strength,  forms  nitroglncoee.  The  experience  of  the 
autiior  is  unfavourable  to  the  employment  of  this 
pyroxyline  in  photography. 


often  of  importance.  I  have  not  found  collo- 
dion thus  prepared  more  subject  to  decomposi- 
tion than  any  other,  if  proper  care  be  taken  to 
secure  pure  ether  and  alcohol.  During  the 
heat  of  last  summer,  my  dark  room  was  for  a 
long  time  at  a  temperature  of  96° ;  and  in  that 
room  I  kept  and  used  the  coUodion,  not  oidy 
for  wet  but  for  dry  plates,  and  got  on  perfectly 
well,  while  many  of  my  friends,  using  the  same 
process  with  other  collodion, 'were  brought  np 
by  the  heat,  and  could  not  use  their  plates.  I 
have  still  by  me  collodion  prepared  eighteen 
months  ago ;  and  it  shows  no  sign  of  spoiling. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  I  should  recommend  col- 
lodion such  as  I  am  now  speaking  of  for  all 
purposes;  indeed,  I  fear  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  any  collodion  which  will  suit  the  re- 
quirements of  all  photographers,  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  work  being  so 
different.  Thus,  a  collodion  admirably  adapted 
for  portraiture  in  a  glass  house,  is  hardly  that 
which  one  would  choose  for  copying  new  stone 
buildings  in  a  bright  sunlight,  nor  that,  again. 
the  same  as  for  dark  foliage ;  and  it  is  a  ques- 
tion, whether  the  requisite  differences  can  be 
obtained  with  one  pyroxyline  by  variations  d 
solvents  or  iodizers,  or  whether  it  will  not  be 
found  necessary  to  vary  the  p}Toxyline  iU^elf. 
The  purposes  for  which  I  chiefly  employ  collo- 
dion are  such  as  do  not  require  any  great  amount 
of  sensibility,  but  rather  tihe  capabHity  of  stand- 
ing considerable  exposure  without  solariTing, 
80  that  the  bottoms  of  deep  holes  of  diifercnt 
colours  may  be  brought  out  before  the  lighter 
portions  are  burnt  up.  The  pyroxyline  1 
employ  is  prepared  with — 

Nitric  acid,  sp. gr.  1430  39parts. 

Sulphuric  add 31     ,. 

Swedish  filtering  paper  is  soaked  in  this  for 
one  hour  at  a  temperature  first  of  130°  to  l^o^- 
and  allowed  gradually  tp  cool,  keeping  it  well 
shaken  for  the  first  ten  minutes,  to  bring  fre^b 
portions  of  acid  constantly  in  contact  with  the 
paper.  The  solvent  is  ether,  five  parts,  and 
absolute  alcohol  three  parts,  including  that  in 
which  the  iodides  are  dissolved.  For  veiy 
large  plates  I  should  use  six  grains  of  pyroxy- 
line to  one  ounce  of  the  solvent ;  for  anythin? 
up  to  ten  and  eight  inches,  eight  grains.  This 
collodion,  besides  its  non>liability  to  solaria- 
tion,  is  remarkably  well  adapted  for  dry  pro- 
cesses, losing  its  sensibility  less  in  drying  than 
most.  I  have  recently  tried  with  this  and 
another  collodion  iodized  precisely  in  the  same 
way :  though  the  latter  worked  in  one- third  « 
the  time  when  wet,  after  drying  it  required 
nearly  double  the  time  requisite  with  my  col- 
lodion. With  r^ard  to  the  question  of  bro- 
mides in  collodion,  the  Society  are  aware  that 
I  have  devoted  much  attention  to  the  subject. 
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I  am  not  prepared  to  advise  their  use  on  all 
occasions,  more  particularly  for  portraiture ;  in 
landBCi4pe  collodion,  I  think  them  always  useful. 
I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  ^  what  I 
stated  to  the  Society  on  a  former  occasion, 
that  they  should  be  used  in  atomic  proportions : 
for  subjects  in  which  greens  predominate,  two 
atoms  of  iodide  to  one  of  bromide  I  still  believe 
to  be  the  best ;  indeed,  I  should  take  this  as  a 
general  landscape  collodion.     I  may  mention, 
as  confirming  this  view,  that,  since  I  first  pub- 
lished this  formula  in  1852,  several  others, 
uninfluenced  by  theoretical  considerations,  but 
simply  going  on  adding  bromide  till  the  best 
workmg-point  was   reached,  have  published 
fonnulaB  in  which  the  bromide  and  iodide  are 
precisely  in  the  proportions  above  mentioned. 
Fqr  reds  and  yellows,  I  believe  the  proportion 
of  bromide  may  be  advantageously  increased. 
Our  late  President,  Mr.  Glaisher,  finds  that  for 
artificial  light,  in  which  the  yellow  is  very  pre- 
dominant, two  atoms  of  bromide  to  one  atom  of 
iodide  give  the  best  results.    This  formula  was 
also  arrived  at  purely  experimentally.    When, 
some  time  ago,  Mr.  Hardwich  spoke  on  this 
subject,  he  thought  I  had  recommended  too 
large  a  proportion  of  bromide.     I  observe  in 
his  last  formula  he  has  much  increased  the 
quantity  be  first  employed;  and  I  am  not 
without  hopes  of  ultimately  converting  him  to 
the  ^'  atonuc  theory  "  as  applied  to  this  subject. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  cordially  tendered  to 
Mr.  Hardwich  for  his  able  commimication ;  and 
Mr.  Vernon  Heath  having  been  duly  elected  a 
member  of  the  Society,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


The  Aid  of  Photogi*aphy  to  Military  Purposes. 

On  the  27th  ult,  in  a  lecture  delivered  at  the 
Ro^'al  Institutioa,  "  On  the  recent  Applications  of 
Science  to  the  Efficiency  and  Welfare  of  Military 
Forces,"  the  lecturer,  F.  C.  Abel,  Esq.,  Director 
of  the  Chemical  Establishment  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment at  Woolwich,  remarked  that  they  were  venr 
much  indebted  to  the  photographic  art,  inasmuch 
as  there  were  photographs  in  the  Arsenal  Library, 
which  conveyed  more  information  than  could  bo 
given  by  any  other  means  of  description,  of  the 
results  of  important  military  experiments. 


Great  Demand  for  Photographs  hy  the  Public. 

Last  year  we  had  the  pleasure  to  announce  that 
the  Council  of  Education  had  determined  that  the 
public  should  be  supplied  from  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  with  positive  and  negative  pho- 
tographs at  very  reduced  prices,  specimens  or  the 
cartoons,  and  other  valuable  photographs  of  pic- 
tures, artides  of  vertu,  &c.  We  are  soiry  to  find 
that  great  regret  exists,  with  those  who  are  anzions 


to  possess  this  boon,  at  the  time  which  must  elapse 
before  they  obtain  tiieir  desires.  The  demand  has 
exceeded  all  reasonable  anticipation,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  large  nimiber  supplied,  we  are  told 
that  oraers  for  which  payment  nas  been  made  to 
the  amount  of  upwaras  of  £8000  renudn  unex- 
ecuted. The  Sappers  and  Miners  cannot  print  fast 
enough.  To  give  greater  facility,  the  Council  are 
erecting  a  large  additional  biulding,  specially 
adapted  to  photographic  puipoees. 


Books  Received. 

^'^  Practical  Hints  on  Photography — ^its  Che- 
mistry and  Manipulations."    By  J.  B.  Hockin. 

"  The  Fothergill  Dry  Process  in  Photography; 
its  simplicity  and  certainty.  Addressed  especially 
to  Amateurs."    By  Robert  D.  HalL 


The  Arther  Fund. 
AnnrnoNAL  CromsiBirTioMS. 

£  8.  d. 

F.  Maxwell  Lvte,  Esq 3    3  0 

F.  York,  Cape  Town 2    0  0 

Per  Mr.  Vernon  Heath 0  10  6 


The  Secretary  has  received  fifty  ^ints  each  from 
Mr.  Fenton,  Mr.  Turner,  and  Mr.  White,  for  dis- 
tribution amongst  the  members  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society.  As  soon  as  the  remaining  con- 
tributions have  been  sent  in,  the  division  wiu  take 
place. 


Those  Exhibitors  who  have  not  already  received 
their  free-admission  card  to  the  Crystal  Palace 
will  do  BO  during  the  present  week. 

Mr.  Joubert's  print  will  be  positively  issued 
with  the  June  munber  of  the  Journal.  It  has 
been  a  source  of  great  regret  to  Mr.  Joubert  that 
unavoidable  circumstances  have  caused  the  delay. 
Nearly  two  thousand  copies  are  ready,  but  it  has 
been  thought  advisable  not  to  issue  any  copy  of 
the  'Journal'  without  the  accompanying  print. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal. 

Sm, — ^Mr.  R.  F.  Barnes,  in  his  paper  on  the 
manumcture  of  collodion,  advocates  the  use  of 
chloric  ether,  as  tending  to  quicken  the  action  of 
coUodion  in  dull  weatner.  Does  he  mean  the 
chloric  ether  of  the  chemist — chloride  of  ethyle— 

iEO  HO+H  Cl=^  Cl-l-2  HO, 
or  the  solution  of  chloroform  in  alcohoL  called 
empirically  ^'  chloric  ether"  in  phannacy  r    Pho- 
tography IB  00  precise  an  art,  that  all  ambiguity 
of  language  should  be  avoided. 

QUSBIST. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

All  communications  for  the  'Journal/  and  on 
business  relating  to  the  Photographic  Society, 
may  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  and  Editor  at 
Messrs.  Taylor  and  Francis's,  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet 
Stieet,  E.C. 

The  Rooms  lately  occupied  by  the  Society  at 
No.  1  New  Coventry  Street,  W.,  are  now  entirely 
closed. 

Gentlemen  desirous  of  admisssion  into  the 
Photographic  Society,  are  requested  to  conmiuni- 
cate  with  the  Secreterj-. 

J,  F. — You  will  receive  a  communication.  The  pic- 
ture has  been  sent. 

C.  A. — The  Society  cannot  be  responsible  for  the 
safety  of  works  exhibited  after  the  close  of  their  Ex- 
hibition; they  should  be  removed  at  once.  Instruc- 
tions have  been  given  that  yours  shall  be  safely  packed 
and  retiumed  as  you  desire. 

R.  P.  W. — 1.  Some  boxes  of  the  description  you 
name  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Murray  and  Heath  at 
a  former  Meeting  of  the  Photograpliic  Society.  2.  So 
much  diflercnoe  of  opinion  exists,  and  perhaps  we  may 
add  party  feeling  also,  that  we  can  hardly  advise  you ; 
but  you  will  be  safe  by  trusting  yourself  in  the  hands 
of  those  of  known  respectability. 

J.  J.  S. — Your  request  shall  be  attended  to. 

G.  Salter  and  otJiers. — The  delay  has  been  unavoid- 
able, but  with  the  June  dumber  the  print  will  be 
issued. 

H.  A.  X — The  price  you  have  paid  seems  to  be 
liberal,  and  the  effects  ought  to  be  satisfactory.  When 
you  visit  London,  if  you  will  call  at  the  printers  of  the 
Journal  we  shall  be  glad  to  afford  you  that  information 
which  can  hardly  be  done  by  letter. 

Sir, — ^In  the  last  number  but  one  of  the  Photographic 
Journal,  Ko.  85,  page  190,  under  the  head  of  '*  Cor- 
respondence," >TZ.  answer  to  Q-.  H. (Halifax),  in  the  third 
division  of  your  kind  communication,  you  have  de- 
scribed a  method  by  which  the  high  lights  of  a  collodion 
glass  positive  may  be  rendered  of  an  ivory-like  appear- 
ance, by  the  previous  addition  of  glacial  acetic  acid  to 
the  protonitrate  of  iron  solution,  in  the  proportion  of 
forty  drops  of  the  former  to  an  ounce  of  the  latter. 
Anxious  to  obtain  so  desirable  a  result,  I  have  careftilly 
and  repeatedly  tried  tlie  above-named  developant,  but 
have  as  often  failed  in  getting  an  ivory-like  deposit  of 
silver, — ^the  deposit  of  organic  matter  with  the  reduced 
silver  neoessanly  causing  the  picture  to  be  of  a  darker 
hue,  thus  entirely  destroying  the  peculiar  beauty  of  the 
high  lights  when  developed  with  solution  of  proto- 
nitrate of  iron  alone. 

If  you  would  obUge  me  with  the  additional  informa- 
tioo,  by  which  I  might  arrive  at  results  similar  to  tliose 
described  by  yourself  in  your  useful  periodical,  or  kindly 
explain  the  probable  cause  of  my  want  of  suooess,  I 
should  feel  obliged  to  you  for  the  favour  conferred. 

H. 


Your  protonitrate  of  iron  should  be  reoon^y  made 
b^  the  mixture  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  nitrate  of  baiyta. 
If  a  strong  solution  is  used  without  any  add,  the  de- 
posit becomes  almost  as  bright  as  a  daguerreotype.  Bui 
it  is  very  difficult  to  make  it  flow  rapidly  and  evenlj 
over  the  plate.  The  addition  of  the  acetic  add  not  only 
causes  the  fluid  to  run  freely,  but  produces  a  beaatifiu 
white,  ivory-like  deposit  Yamish,  however,  to  a  great 
extent  diminishes  the  softness  and  beauty  of  thev 
pictures;  they  must  consequently  be  carefully  pro- 
tected in  the  way  in  which  daguerreotypes  were  formerlj 
preserved. 

W.  A,  A.  has  sent  us  spedmens  of  his  failures  in  the 
dry  process  from  keeping  his  prepared  plates  in  dieal 
boxes.  We  believe  that  operators  have  been  foil? 
cautioned  against  this  by  all  writers  on  the  subject 

A  Would-be  Photographer. — It  signifies  little  wfaidi 
chloride  you  combine  with  the  albumen,  so  far  as  colour 
is  concerned  in  the  future  picture ;  but  the  chloride  of 
sodium  is  objectionable  from  its  being  affected  bj  a 
damp  locality,  which  would  have  little  ^ect  on  barium 
or  ammonium. 

Sir, — Can  you  give  me  any  information  as  to  the 
instantaneous  process  employed  for  glass  stereosoopic 
transparencies?  and  what  work  would  you  reoommend 
on  taking  stereoscopic  pictures,  transparent  and  other- 
wise, by  the  best  processes,  albumen,  collodion,  &c.  ? 

S.T. 

If  a  plate  prepared  for  tlie  Fothergill  process  be  used, 
as  paper  is,  under  a  negative,  and  then  exposed  for  s 
few  seconds,  a  beautiful  transparency  on  glass  will  be 
produced  by  the  usual  development  Fothcrgill'e 
process  acts  admirably  for  positive  transparendes.  We 
have  not  yet  tried  the  malt  process,  described  in  our 
last,  but  the  author  strongly  recommends  it  for  posidTt 
transparendes. 

Edinburgh,  April  30th,  1860. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal 

Sir, — ^You  published  a  dry  coUodion  process  by  Mr. 
Jolm  Macnair,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Photographic 
Journal.  If  tliis  gentleman  will  refer  to  page  141, 5o. 
28,  of  the  Photographic  Journal,  publishea  March  JOth. 
1855,  he  will  find  that  his  process  ia  not  a  new  one. 

A.  Wood. 

Letters  receded  from  Alfred  T.  Heath,  Mr.  Joubert, 
Mr.  Thomaa,  Mr.  Alfieri,  H.  P.  Robinson,  Esq.,  Paul 
Pretsch,  Mr.  Judge,  Mr.  Hislop,  and  C.  ThurstoD 
Thompson. 

Mr.  Sutton's  Communication  is  in  type,  and  wfll 
appear  in  our  next. 


Letters  of  inquiry  to  the  Editor  can  be  answered  only 
through  the  medium  of  Answers  to  Correspondents 


All  Communications  for  the  Journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Editor,  at  tlie  Publishers',  Messrs.  Taywi 
and  Francis,  Bed  Lion  Courts  Fleet  Street. 
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We  publish  with  the  present  Number  the 
piint  annoonced  some  time  since  to  have  been 
presented  by  Mr.  Jonbert,  which,  we  hope,  will 
be  found  acceptable  to  our  subscribers,  being, 
we  believe,  the  first  carbon  print  which  has 

been  obtained2>/u)^<>r7'*^^^%9  for  the  purpose 
of  an  extensive  publication. 

Although  many  attempts  have  hitherto  been 
made  to  attain  the  desirable  object  of  ''  a  per- 
manent  impression^*  from  the  photographic 
image  by  employing  a  durable  medium  such 
as  carbon,  instead  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  pro- 
cess, which  it  is  much  feared  offers  no  con- 
cKtion  of  durability  in  the  result,  the  di£3culty 
of  adapting  the  ordinary  mode  of  printing 
photographs  in  a  negative  (or  in  a  positive) 
form  to  the  use  of  a  permanent  and  positive 
colouring  matter  of  a  calcined  nature,  was 
found  such  that,  at  one  time,  but  little  hope 
remained  of  arriving  at  ajiy  satis£sictoiy  result. 

However,  after  incessant  efforts  and  perse- 
verance on  the  part  of  the  inventors  of  the 
present  process,  the  mechanical  means  have 
been  so  far  brought  into  working  order  that 
this  process  will  no  doubt  receive  much  develop- 
ment, at  the  same  time  that  it  will  gradually  be 
perfected,  being  capable  of  adaptation  to  any 
size  or  class  of  subjects,  and  we  shall  be  glad 
to  have  been  the  means  of  first  introducing  so 
valuable  an  invention  to  the  public. 

At  present  Mr.  Joubert  has  not  pubHshcd 
his  process,  but  wo  are  authorized  to  state  that 
it  is  his  intention  to  do  so.  We  have  received 
several  letters  on  the  subject  of  the  probable 
cost  of  prints  thus  executed,  which  we  are 
infonned  is  considerably  below  the  present 
charges  of  photographs  printed  by  means  of 
silver ;  but  Mr.  Joubert  having  kindly  made  a 
free  present  of  the  accompanying  specimen, 
we  have  not  concerned  ourselves  with  the 
business  department,  and  would  beg  to  refer 

VOL.  VI. 


all  inquirers  to  the  inventor,  36  Porchester 
Terrace,  W. 

The  scene  forming  the  subject  of  this  print 
was  taken  in  Paris  last  year  at  the  onset  of  the 
Italian  campaign,  when  the  first ''  order  of  the 
day  "  addressed  to  the  French  army  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Government  on  the  walls  of  Paris. 
A  number  of  workmen  have  gathered  round  the 
bill  just  posted  up,  and  are  reading  it  eagerly. 

THE  WEATHERS 

''The  bosom  of  yon  dripping  doud,"  from 
which  Thomson  invoked  Spring  with  its  ethereal 
mildness  to  descend,  answered  the  appeal,  this 
year,  with  a  vengeance.  During  a  brief  time 
only  in  the  middle  of  May  did  the  sun  shine 
out  as  it  becomes  a  spring  sun  to  do,  and  upon 
a  larger  body  of  enthusiastic  votaries  than  ever 
paid  him  homage  in  the  palmiest  days  of  the 
disciples  of  Zoroaster.  For  enthusiasm  in  their 
art  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  marked  charac- 
teristics of  photographers ;  whether  experienced 
children  of  the  light  of  science,  or  untiring 
tyros  producing  only  positives  of  persons  who 
appear  to  have  sat  in  a  thick  fog  after  a 
previous  rolling  in  black-lead.  We  should 
not  like  to  have  on  our  conscience  all  the 
growls  that  saluted  the  mom — ^the  cloudy  rain- 
portending  mom — with  which  the  average  of 
days  began  during  the  cold,  dank,  drizzly  three 
months  which  this  year  represented  what  con- 
stituted authorities  call  the  ''merry  spring 
time." 

It  was  very  aggravating.  For  the  calm  days 
of  spring  sunshine,  whilst  the  grass  is  so  green 
and  clean  and  sharp,  and  the  trees  not  too 
thickly  foliaged  to  conceal  their  individual 
forms,  and  shut  out  the  chinks  of  light  amid 
their  leaves — ^when  the  boughs  are  stiff  in 
their  vernal  strength,  not  shaken  by  every 
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passmg  breeze,  and  have  none  of  those  faded 
zeds  and  yellows  which  defy  the  art  in  autumn 
time— these  are  the  very  choicest  days  of  the 
year  for  the  out-door  photographer.  But  this 
season  his  camera  and  tent,  perforce,  lay  idle. 
It  is  true  there  were  a  few  bright  but  sloppy 
days.  Even  then,  however,  the  process  was 
necessarily  a  very-wet-collodion  one,  and  the 
unfortunate  operator,  slipping  about  in  his  tent, 
had  often  to  wipe  off  the  results  of  his  dark 
slide.  r 

Throughout  Europe  the  spring  is  reported 
to  have  been  similarly  inauspicious,  until  an 
illiterate  correspondent  in  an  Italian  province 
answered  a  question  as  to  the  position  of  the 
reigning  powers,  by  replying  that  it  only  rained 
cats  and  dogs. 

As  it  was  in  the  spring,  so  it  has  continued 
throaghout  the  early  summer  time ;  and  even 
in  the  middle  of  June  the  rain  it  raincth  every 
day,  and  it  never  rains  but  it  pours.  Surely 
Oberon  and  Titania  must  have  been  at  logger- 
heads again,  as  in  that  '^  middle  summer 
spring,'^  the  results  of  which  are  so  wondrously 
toldin  the  second  act  of  the '  Midsummer  Night^s 
Dream.'  In  truth,  it  has  hitherto  been  a  dis- 
appointing year  for  the  enthusiastic  lovers  of 
the  art,  anxious  every  day  to  be  at  their  work, 
wishing  real  the  poetic  and  patriotic  fiction 
about "  England  on  whom  the  sun  never  sets ;  " 
or  perhaps  sometimes  tempted,  a  little  irreve- 
vently,  to  repeat  the  words  of  Joshua  (so  fittingly 
inscribed  on  the  tomb  of  Galileo), ''  Sta,  sol,  ne 


moroare. ' 

Exhibitors  of  photographs  in  the  late  Ex- 
hibition of  the  Society,  now  removed  to  the 
Crystal  Palace,  who  are  desirous  of  selling 
copies  of  the  works  there  exhibited,  may 
arrange  for  the  sale  by  forwarding  to  Mr.  G. 
Ch^yve,  Secretary  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  copies 
of  the  same,  each  marked  in  pencil  on  the 
fcaok,  with  the  prioe  to  be  asked  for  it.  The 
Company  will  charge  a  commission  of  10  per 
cent,  for  the  sale  on  all  copies  sold. 


2%«  Council  of  the  Photographic  Society y  in 
proposing  to  print  in  the  Journal  abstracts  of 
papers  read  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings,  or  in 
giving  the  papers  at  length,  do  not  (hereby 
adopt  the  views  or  opinions  of  the  authors, 

Jifo  notice  can  he  taken  of  anonymous  commmni- 

iwtions.     Whatever  is  intended  for  inserUon 

fmtst  be  authmtieated  by  the  name  and  ad^ 

-dress  of  the  writer  ;  not  necessarily  for  pub* 

Usation,  hut  as  a  guarantee  of  his  good  faiih, 

"Who  same  promso  extemds  to  eammmUcations  to 
s^  BMtor. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

o&dinabt  gsitebal  meeting. 

Tuesday,  Juite  5, 1860. 

P.  Le  Neve  Fostbb,  Esq.,  M.A.,  V.P.,  in 

the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed. 

The  Secbbtabt  then  read  the  following  let- 
ter:— 

"  The  two  Photographs  which  are  now  pre- 
sented to  the  Photographic  Society  of  London^ 
were  taken  in  St.  Petersbui-g  by  Monsieur 
Denier,  a  Russian  artist,  who  is  universally 
acknowledged  to  stand  the  highest  in  Russia  in 
this  branch  of  art. 

'*  Mons.  Denier  being  desirous  to  make  his 
talent  known  in  England,  is  anxious  for  the 
opinion  of  the  Society  upon  these  two  samples 
of  his  art :  he  has  a  huge  photographic  eata- 
blishment  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  his  highest 
ambition  is  to  become  a  foreign  honorary 
member  of  the  Society. 

<<  The  miHtar}'  gentleman  represented  in  one 
of  the  photographs  is  Admind  Lutoke ;  the 
other  is  a  likeness  of  the  artist  Plushart." 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Denier. 

The  Secbetart  also  read  a  letter  from  Cap- 
tain Biggs,  of  the  Bombay  Artillery,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal, 

•Belgaum,  April  7th,  1860. 

StB, — I  have  forwarded  ovcrland,and  through 
Messrs.  Richardson  Brothers,  Gornhill,  a  small 
tin  case,  to  your  address ;  it  contains  some  posi- 
tive pictures  of  subjects  in  this  country,  chiefly 
foliage,  which  I  beg  you  will  present  to  the 
Society  in  my  behalf.  The  pictures  will  not, 
I  fear,  bear  the  scrutiny  and  comparison  they 
are  likely  to  be  subjected  to ;  but  it  must  be 
recollected  that  in  this  country  innumerable 
dif&cidties  have  to  be  faced  and  overcome,  and 
there  is  but  little  opportunity  for  the  amateur 
to  £d11ow  the  improvements  dmost  daily  intro- 
duced at  home,  every  apphance,  ingredient,  and 
convenience  being  readily  procurable  there, 
whereas  here  the  ordinary  chemicals  cannot  be 
procured  fit  to  use,  though  three  times  the 
English  price  is  chatged. 

The  positives  are,  as  you  will  readily  aee, 
firom  paper  negatives.  I  have  steadily  followed 
the  Talbotype  process,  on  Turner's  negative 
paper,  and  find  it  answer  better  than  any 
other  proceas.  They  are  printed  on  Marion's 
psc^  with  ammonio-nitrate,  fixed  in  a  fresh 
hyposulphite  both,  and  afterwards  tonedin  a 
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toiuiig  bath  and  well  -washed.  I  find  Marion's 
paper  diffieolt  to  manage ;  for  if  not  printed  on 
within  half  an  hour  of  preparation,  it  becomes 
greatly  discoloured,  and  with  every  care  the 
sky  is  always  a  little  coloured.  The  lens  I  use 
is  one  by  Ross,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  better ; 
it  was  presented  to  me  with  a  complete  ap- 
paratus by  the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors 
in  1854. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  procure  good  chemi- 
cals in  this  country ;  it  appears  that  the  refdse 
is  sent  out  from  Eng^d,  and  more  than  double 
the  English  price  charged  for  the  same:  so 
the  cmly  way  is  to  procure  paper  and  chemicals 
direct  from  England ;  and  I  believe  the  rubbish 
sold  in  this  country  is  the  canse  of  so  much 
failure  in  the  art. 

Ilie  time  of  exposure  for  the  Talbotype  on 
the  sea-coast  is  less  than  in  England,  viz.  3 
minutes  with  my  single  lens  (4^  difiumcter) ;  but 
here,  above  the  Ghauts,  and  some  2300  feet 
above  the  sea,  the  exposure  is  from  12  to  15 
minutes.  Again,  at  the  Falls  of  Gairsoppa, 
some  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  on  the  edge 
of  the  Ghauts,  I  found  the  exposure  4  minutes. 

Foliage  is  difficult  to  get  in  this  country,  on 
account  of  its  never  being  still  between  9  a.m. 
and  5  p.m.,  there  being  sdways  a  strong  breeze 
from  east  or  west ;  consequently  pictures  must 
be  taken  before  9  a.m.,  and  then  the  time  of 
exposure  is  considerably  increased.  On  the 
coast  this  difficulty  is  not  so  great,  and  five 
minutes  is  sufficient  for  foliage :  but  though 
the  island  of  Bombay  presents  some  most 
beautiful  subjects  in  foHagc,  I  have  never  seen 
a  good  picture  of  any  taken  there;  in  fact, 
the  art  appears  almost  to  have  died  out  of 
Bombay. 

I  do  not  use  collodion  for  anything  but  por- 
traits, and  find  Thomas's  the  only  collodion  that 
can  be  depended  on.  I  get  it  direct  from 
Thomas  far  16  shillings  the  pint,  but  am  asked 
2&  rupees  or  46  shillings  the  pint  in  Bombay 
-HQiodest  profits !  I 

The  difficulties  of  travelling  in  this  country, 
where  there  are  no  roads,  and  the  consequent 
frequent  breakage  of  glasses,  however  well 
packed,  render  all  the  processes  on  glass 
unsatis&etory  when  moving  about,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  clouds  of  dust  always  flying 
about. 

In  offering  the  positives  to  the  Society,  I 
have  only  to  request  that  they  may  not  be 
Ittit  to  be  copied.  I  send  them  more  to  show 
that  Indian  foliage  can  be  taken  by  the  Talbo- 
type, than  as  specimens  of  photography. 

The  thanks  of  the  Sodety  were  voted  to 
Oqptain  Biggs. 

]i£.^DAUlana  readtha  foUawiDg  paper : — 


On  the  Nature  of  Distortion^  as  produced  by  the 
present  forms  of  View-Lenses;  and  on  a  Lens, 
or  combination  of  Lenses,  free  from  this  defect. 

Thb  subject  I  am  about  to  bring  under  your 
notice  this  evening  has  already  occupied,  at 
various  times,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Journal  of  this  Society,  as  also  that  of  other 
journals,  whereby  I  conceive  the  great  import* 
ance  of  the  subject  is.  fairly  indicated ;  such 
beiug  the  case,  I  trust  you  will  bear  with  me 
if  some  of  the  points  I  may  state  are  already 
familiar  to  some  of  you. 

It  will  be  my  endeavour  to  bring  before  yoa 
the  nature  of  distortion  in  the  simplest  and 
most  £Eaniliar  manner,  avoiding  as  much  aa 
possible  all  formulsB  and  technicalities,  since 
many  practical  photographers  as  well  aa  ama- 
teurs, by  their  inquiries,  show  that  they  are  aa 
yet  uncertain  as  to  what  they  may  expect  of 
the  performance  of  any  particidar  lens  or  com- 
bination of  lenses. 

I  beg  to  premise  that  my  remarks  on  dis- 
tortion of  view-lenses  will  be  limited  to  the 
two  principal  forms  now  commonly  employed, 
and  producing  images  on  a  fiat  screen,  viz» 
1st,  tiie  single  achromatic  or  actinic  meniscus, 
whether  of  the  ordinary  or  any  other  form; 
and,  2ndly,  the  more  modem  lens  invented  by 
Professor  Petzval,  and  sold  under  the  name  of 
Orthographic ;  and  further,  that  these  lenses, 
whether  the  one  or  the  other,  be  furnished 
witha  moderate-sized  diaphragm  or  8top,afrord- 
ing  what  is  called  the  necessary  amount  of 
"  depth  of  focus." 

Strictiy  speaking,  depth  of  focus  means  a 
general  want  of  focus ;  and  this  to  a  certain 
extent  is  unavoidable  in  all  views,  in  which 
the  various  objects  required  to  be  taken  are 
situated  at  different  distances  from  the  lena^ 
for  only  one  of  these  can  be  in  absolute  focus. 
The  only  remedy  in  this  case  is  a  sufficiently 
small  diaphragm,  which  shall  so  far  reduce  the 
various  pencils  proceeding  from  the  different 
objects,  that  the  circles  of  confiision  necessarily 
produced  by  those  out  of  focus  shall  be  so 
small,  as  to  be  all  but  invisible  to  the  un** 
assisted  eye.  Those  who  are  familiar  with, 
formulae  will  readily  find  the  necessary  data 
for  computing  this  amount  in  any  of  our 
elementiury  books  on  Optics. 

But  perhaps  I  may  be  here  allowed  to  cantibn 
phot(^raphers  not  to  resort  to  the  use  d  veiy^- 
small  diaphragms,  if  it  can  be  avoided;  for 
another  very  serious  obstacle  to  definition  will* 
present  itself,  due  to  the  aboaaition  from  difi* 
fraction  or  inflection  of  lig^t.    Any  one  who  ia. 
in  possession  of  a  tolerably  good  telescope  may:, 
at  onoe  make  himself  practically  acqnaintid* 
wkh  the  existence  of  tiie  abenation  alluded.  to» 
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If  the  telescope  be  pointed  to  a  minute  object, 
say,  for  instance,  a  star,  which  appears  as  a 
mere  point,  and  the  aperture  be  then  con- 
tracted to  one-half,  the  star  will  no  longer  be 
seen  as  an  optical  point,  but  as  a  disc  of  sen- 
sible dimensions,  and  larger  in  the  inverse 
proportion  of  the  diameter  of  the  aperture. 

Now  since  every  picture  is  made  up  of  an 
infinite  number  of  small  x)oint8,  if  each  of  these 
be  depicted  as  a  disc,  they  must  necessarily 
overlap  each  other,  and  the  resulting  picture 
will  present  a  general  want  of  definition.  We 
are  indebted  to  Professor  Petzval  for  first 
drawing  attention  to  this  subject  in  connexion 
with  photography.  It  is  also  fully  treated  of 
by  Sir  John  Herschel  in  his  excellent  article 
'<  light,"  in  the  'Encyclopasdia  Metropolitana,' 
to  which  I  would  refer  those  who  wish  for  fur- 
ther information.  I  beKeve  also  a  pamphlet  or 


paper  was  published  some  years  since,  on  the 
same  subject,  by  the  present  Astronomer  Royal 
(Mr.  Airy),  but  which  as  yet  I  have  been  unable 
to  obtain. 

Mrst,  then,  on  the  nature  of  distortioHf  as 
produced  by  the  whole  group  of  ordinary  view- 
lenses.  Here,  for  the  sake  of  deamess  and 
simplicity,  let  me  assume  that  the  objects  to 
be  taken  for  a  view  are  all  situated  in  one 
plane,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  general  axis 
of  the  lens ;  and  that  it  be  made  up  of  a  number 
of  straight  lines,  horizontal  and  vertical,  forming 
as  it  were  a  number  of  squares :  for  what  is  true 
of  these,  will  be  true  of  buildings,  &c.,  which 
are  principally  made  up  of  such  lines. 

Ajid  now  let  us  proceed  to  examine  the  form 
or  shape  of  such  an  object  or  figure  as  depicted 
by  this  class  of  lens  on  the  screen  of  the 
camera. 


Fig.  1. 
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Ibeg  to  refer  to  figure  1  upon  the  board,  where 
A  A  is  a  right  Hue  constituting  the  general 
axis  of  a  view-lens  B,  which  latter,  for  the 
sake  of  simplicity,  I  have  merely  represented 
by  a  single  plano-convex  lens,  this  being  quite 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  illustration.  Let 
0  be  a  diaphragm  placed  at  the  usual  distance 
before  the  lens  (about  one-fifth  of  its  focal 
length),  and  let  0  be  the  square  figure  before 
referred  to,  in  place  of  a  view.  Now  it  is 
obvious  that  the  diaphragm  limits  the  several 
pencils  as  proceeding  from  the  object,  causing 
them  to  cross  the  axis  A  A  at  the  place  of  the 
stop,  before  they  are  received  and  refracted  by 
the  lens,  and  thus  different  parts  of  the  object 
are  depicted  by  different  parts  or  portions  of 
the  lei^s — i.  e.  the  central  portion  of  the  object 
is  reproduced  by  the  corresponding  central 
portion  of  the  lens,  and  so  on  towards  the 
margin;  and  since  every  lens  may  be  con- 
ceived to  consist  of  an  infinite  number  of 
prisms,  the  refracting  angles  of  which  are 
formed  by  the  tangents  at  the  first  and  second 
surface,  ^d  which  angles  become  rapidly 
greater  in  a  convex  lens  as  we  approach  the 
margin;  if  we  now  follow  the  course  of  a 
penal  of  rays,  or,  as  will  be  more  convenient, 
the  axis  of  such  a  pencil,  as  proceeding  from 


the  centre  of  our  object  0,  we  find  that  ray  a 
suffers  no  displacement,  and  its  direction  is 
indicated  by  the  general  axis  A  A.  If,  in  like 
manner,  we  pursue  the  course  of  ray  h,  and 
draw  the  tangent  at  the  first  and  second  sur&oe 
of  our  lens,  we  obtain  a  prism  the  refracting 
angle  of  which  is  represented  by  or,  and  which, 
according  to  its  value,  will  cause  ray  6  to  be 
refracted  and  bent  towards  the  general  axis 
A  A,  and  we  find  its  direction  as  represented 
by  line  V,  The  next  ray,  c,  proceeding  from 
our  object,  falls  upon  that  portion  of  the  lens 
the  refracting  angle  of  which  is  represented  by 
y,  which  being  greater  than  x,  will  cause  it  to 
be  more  deflected,  and  bent  tovrards  the  general 
axis  A  A ;  its  direction  is  line  c\  And  lastly, 
ray  d,  falling  upon  the  still  greater  refracting 
angle  z,  suffers  greater  displacement,  and  will 
be  found  to  take  the  direction  of  c^.  As  before 
stated,  I  have  merely  followed  the  course  of  a 
single  ray,  but,  as  I  premised,  these  nys 
represent  the  axes  of  the  several  pencils; 
therefore,  having  found  their  direction,  and 
assuming  the  points  of  intersection  to  be 
situated  in  a',  6^  c',  and  d*,  we  are  enabled  to 
construct  figure  0',  which,  as  you  perceive,  no 
longer  consists  of  straight  lines  (excepting  the 
two  central  ones  at  tight  angles  to  each  otiier), 
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but  coired  ones,  and  increasinglj  bo  towards 
themaigin. 

Allow  me  here  just  to  remark,  that  in  this 
diagram,  as  well  as  the  others  I  am  about  to 
exhibit,  the  object  and  its  image  have  been 
drawn  at  right  angles  instead  of  parallel  to  the 
diaphragm  and  lens,  for  the  purpose  of  more 
•onvenient  illustration. 

Gentlemen,  you  are  aU  well  acquainted  with 
the  inward  leaning  of  architectural  objects 
when  taken  with  this  class  of  lens,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  figure  on  the  board,  .and  I  hope 


that  my  familiar  illustration  has  nowsufficientlj 
pointed  out  its  cause.  I  now  proceed  to  the 
second  form  of  yiew-lens,  viz.  the  Orthographic. 
A  somewhat  similar  diagram  to  the  one  already 
employed  will  answer  my  purpose. 

As  before,  let  A  A  be  the  general  aads  of  the 
single  plano-convex  lens  B ;  let  C  be  the  dia- 
phragm, which  in  this  case  is  placed  behind 
the  lens ;  let  0  be  the  square  figure  in  place 
of  a  view.  Now  in  this  case  it  is  obvious 
that  the  rays,  as,  proceeding  from  the  various 
parts  of  our  object,  they  fall  upon  the  lens,  are 


Fig.  21 
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refracted,  and  then  limited  by  the  diaphragm 
situated  behind  the  lens.  Thus  the  same  con- 
dition obtains  with  reference  to  different,  parts 
of  the  object  being  depicted  by  corresponding 
different  parts  of  ^e  lens ;  but  in  this  case  it 
win  be  observed  that  the  rays  cross  the  general 
axis  after  refraction.  If  we  now  follow,  as 
before,  the  direction  of  the  several  pencils,  or 
their  axes,  as  refracted  by  the  several  parts  of 
the  lens,  we  find  that  ray  a  suffers  no  ^splaoe- 
ment ;  ray  b  falls  upon  that  portion  of  the  lens 
the  refracting  angle  of  which  is  represented  by 
HP,  and  iB  accordingly  in  this  case  bent  out  of 
its  course,  away  fr^m  the  general  axis,  accord- 
ing to  the  value  of  x ;  ray  e  falls  upon  the 
greater  refracting  angle  y,  and  is  consequently 
bent  still  further  from  the  axis ;  and  ray  d, 
falling  upon  the  stiU  stronger  refracting  angle 
Zy  suffers  a  correspondingly  greater  amount  of 
displacement. 

If  we  now  construct  our  figure  as  before, 
we  again  only  obtain  two  straight  lines,  the 
rest  being  curved ;  but  in  this  case  the  curva- 
ture is  exactly  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that 
produced  by  the  other  form  of  yiew-lens.  I 
have  left  out  of  consideration  the  negative 
combination,  which  of  course  forms  part  of  the 
Orthographic,  since  it  has  no  effect  in  regard 
to  the  displacement  of  the  several  pencils  as 
occasioned  by  the  first  combination,  except 
merely  prolonging  their  foci. 

^^at  I  have  stated  of  the  single  lens  is 
therefore  not  modified  by  the  negative  combi- 
natioii^  which  should  be  ia  the  position  of  the 


stop,  and  the  latter  should  be  of  the  same  size 
as  that  in  the  previous  case.  It  will  be  readily 
understood  that  the  amount  of  distortion  in 
both  cases,  as  brought  before  you,  will  depend 
(for  the  same  size  picture)  on  the  focal  length 
of  lens,  and  the  position  of  the  diaphragm. 
Now  in  the  second  case  (Orthographic)  the 
diaphragm  is  somewhat  nearer  to  the  first 
combination,  because  the  requisite  amount  of 
flatness  of  field  is  produced  by  the  second  or 
negative  combination,  and  hence,  upon  the 
whole,  the  Orthographic  produces  less  distor- 
tion. In  regard  to  the  two  forms  of  lenses 
referred  to,  I  may  state  that  some  years  ago 
the  present  Astronomer  Eoyal  gave  both  posi- 
tions of  single  lenses  for  the  camera  obscura, 
in  his  valuable  paper  ^'  On  the  Spherical  Aber- 
ration of  Eye-pieces"  (Cambridge  Philosophical 
Transactions),  in  which  the  subject  of  the 
forms  of  the  various  pencils  is  fully  treated, 
and  to  which  I  am  greatly  indebted.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  the  scientific  world 
is  as  yet  deprived  of  Professor  Petzval's  inves- 
tigations which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
Orthographic  form  of  lens;  we  are  informed 
that  he  had  the  assistance  of  the  Austrian 
Government  to  carry  him  through  his  pro- 
tracted labours  in  thiis  field.  One  or  two  pam- 
phlets published  by  him  have  already  been  of 
great  service,  although  they  merely  give  a 
general  outline  of  his  doings :  I  refer  to  the 
Sieorem  contained  in  one  of  them,  viz.  "  The 
reciprocal  of  the  radius  of  the  unage,  as  jux)- 
duced  by  a  combination  of  lenses,  at  the  point 
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o£  intersection,  is  independent  of  the  form  of 
thie  seyexal  lenses,  and  equals  the  sum  of  the 
products  of  the  reciprocab  of  the  foci,  into  the 
reciprocals  of  the  indices  of  refraction."  [The 
Astronomer  Eoyal,  I  believe,  also  found  this  to 
obtain  in  the  case  of  the  radius  of  the  image 
as-  produced  by  the  single  lenses  above  referred 
to.]  We  have  lately  been  tdid  that  after  the 
oimpletion  of  his  (Professor  Fetzval's)  ''  Inte- 
gfmt?onn  of  Linear  Differential  Equations,"  <&c., 
now  publishing,  we  shall  be  favoured  with  the 
publication  of  the  whole  of  his  investigations, 
—which  promise,  I  hope,  will  be  fulfilled. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  second  part  of  my 
subject,  viz.  On  a  lens,  or  combination  of  lenses, 
free  from  distortion. 


Those  who  have  attentively  observed  the 
nature  of  distortion,  as  produced  by  the  two 
groups  of  view-lenses  brought  forward,  in 
which  that  of  the  one  is  exactly  contrary  to 
that  of  the  other,  may  have  conceived  the  idea, 
that  if  a  combination  of  both  forms  of  lenses 
could  be  effected  in  one  instruqa^t,  distortion 
might  be  corrected.  And  this  can.  be  accom- 
plished. 

Eigore  3  illustrates  this  esse.  It  ^  ^ 
seen  that  the  refracting  angles  of  tb^  fi^t  l^aas 
are  exactly  opposed  to  ^ose  of  QI^  sefipud ;  anjj 
if  we  follow  the  course  of  the  several  rays,  as 
refracted  by  them,  we  shall  find  that  they 
finally  emerge  parallel  to  the  several  incident 
rays,  which  is  the  condition  required  to  be 


Fig.  3. 
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satisfied  for  the  production  of  an  image  £ree 
from  distortion. 

To  Mr.  Bothwell  belongs  the  credit  of  firot 
8U§^esting  the  remedy,  and  to  Mr.  Sutton  of 
bringing  it  before  the  public, — the  only  dif- 
fioally  being,  that  when  two  positive  achro- 
matic or  actinic  combinations  with  their  contact 
STfffSaoes  cemented  were  thus  combined,  the 
curvature  of  the  resulting  image  was  too  great 
to  admit  of  being  received  on  a  fiat  screen. 

But  being  already  familiar  with  the  theorem 
before  alluded  to,  I  suggested  to  my  late  father- 
in-law  (Mr.  A.  Ross),  that  a  negative  combi- 
nation placed  in  the  position  of  the  stop, 
would  have  the  desired  effect  of  fiattening  the 
field. 

I  did  not  press  the  subject,  because  it  ap- 
peared to  me  then,  as  it  does  now,  that  the 
expenditure  of  optical  means  for  accomplishing 
Bu^  a  purpose,  at  least  for  the  smaUer-siie 
plates,  is  somewhat  extravagant.  Mr.  Sutton, 
who  had  previously  given  a  familiar  illustration 
of*  the  manner  of  action  of  Professor  F^tsval's 
n^gilive  combination,  afterwards  also  suggested 
the  use  of  such  a  one  to  perfect  Bo^well's 
oombination,  and  pressed  my  late  father-in-law 
toeonstanct  the  instrument;  but  I  regret  to 
mf'  his  wonted  energy  had  abeady  b^un  to 
faHy  whieh  I  first  experienced  when  aasisting 
hxHi'  in  the  ooastruotion  of  the  Oxthograj^uc 


lens;  and  as  Mr.  Sutton  only  furnished tbe 
general  outlines  of  sudi  a  combination,  it  was 
put  aside,  and  there  r^nains. 

I  may  as  well  state  that  a  combination  of 
lenses  so  constructed,  can  be  made  to  project 
straight  lines  on  a  fiat  screen,  and  indude  a 
laige  angle ;  but  if  we  are  restricted  to  only  six 
refiecting  su^&ces,  I  believe  it  would  only 
answer  for  views.  My  late  father-in-law  ofteo 
expressed  himself,  that  a  lens  frep  from  distor- 
tion, if  only  obtainable  for  stereoscopic  views, 
would  be  a  great  boon,  apd  tend  to  the  perfect- 
ing of  the  photographic  art— urging  upon  me 
the  great  importance  of  constructing  such  aa 
instrument;  and  ever  since,  the  subject  bas 
received  my  earnest  attention. 

As  already  indicated,  if  we  are  not  restricted 
in  the  expenditure  of  optical  means,  the  desired 
end  may  be  readily  accomplished ;  but  when 
th^  question  of  eooaomics  has  to  be  considered 
also,  it  will  f^ypear  that  there  are  some  difficol- 
ties  to  be  sumiounted.  Moreover,  my  desii* 
being,  if  possible,  not  to  introduce  another  new 
lens  for  views  only,  I  was  led  to  consider 
whether,  among  the  forms  of  lenses  alrsady 
extant  and  used,  sometfaing  might  not  ^ 
effected  to  make  them  possess  the  great 
reqmisita. 

The  lens  mgmt  extensively  used,  and  not 
likely  to  be  supeneded,  is  that  eophiyed  te 
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portraiture;  and  here  I  hare  introdnoed  the 
principle  before  explained,  and  made  it  snb- 
servient  alike  for  portraits  and  views,  free  from 
distortion,  as  wiU  be  seen  by  the  pictures  exhi- 
bited. The  portrait-lens,  as  constructed  and 
left  by  my  late  father-in-law,  though  it  has 
been  used  with  diaphragms,  was  not  intended 
&r  such  a  purpose,  and  therefore  required 
reconstructing;  one  of  the  principal  points 
being  its  great  want  of  flatness  of  field,  which 
in  a  portrait-lens  is  not  veiy  important,  since 
the  position  of  a  person,  when  sitting,  may  be 
so  arranged  as  to  approach  the  necessary  curva- 
ture; and  besides,  the  swinging-back  camera 
affords  a  remedy  to  some  extent.  But  for  the 
taking  of  views,  flatness  of  field  is  one  of  the 
greatest  requisites ;  and  to  obtain  it  great  dif- 
ficulties are  encountered,  as  will  be  readily 
understood  by  those  who  comprehend  the 
theorem  above  alluded  to. 

As  the  result  of  protracted  investigations  on 
this  subject,  I  have  approximated  to  a  mean 
between  astigmation  and  roundness  of  field, 
and  I  believe  with  complete  success. 

The  advantages  then  of  my  lens,  or  combi- 
nation of  lenses,  for  portraiture,  are, — 1st, 
increased  rapidity  of  action  over  the  whole 
extent  of  plate ;  and  2ndly,  a  flatter  field. 

men  employed  for  views  with  the  usual 
sized  diaphragm,  it  is  free  from  distortion,  has 
a  flat  fields  and  includes  an  angle  of  upwards 
ci  50°,  wbich  is  at  least  10*^  more  than  is 
taken  in  by  the  forms  of  lenses  above  referred 
to ;  and  since  the  increase  of  angle  is  virtually 
equivalent  to  a  lens  of  shorter  focal  length,  a 
proportionately  larger  aperture  may  be  em- 
ployed, stiU  retaining  the  required  amount  of 
"  depth  of  focus."  A  greai  objection  therefore, 
as  appertaining  to  the  Orthographic  lens,  in 
which  the  time  of  exposure  is  much  greater 
than  in  the  ordinary  form  of  view-lens,  on 
account  of  its  numerous  reflecting  sur£Eu;es,  is 
set  aside. 

Binoe,  however,  many  landscapes  are  nearly 
free  from  buildings,  and  in  such  the  subject  of 
straight  lines  or  distortion  not  being  important, 
I  have  so  constructed  my  portrait-lens,  that 
by  mmcrewing  the  back  combination,  and  re- 
placing it  by  the  front,  it  is  at  once  converted 
into  an  ordinaiy  form  of  view-lens,  and  may 
be  employed  as  such. 

In  regard  to  stops  or  diaphragms,  they  are 
■0  airanged  that,  counting  fnnn  die  largest  to 
the  next  size  smaller,  l£e  lime  of  exposure 
required  to  produce  a  picture  is  doubled, 
ivhereby  mudi  time  lost  in  ecxmputing  and 
e^qperimenting  will  be  saved. 

In  conclusion,  Gentlemen,  permit  me  to 
observe,  if  it  should  be  found  that  the  instru- 
toent^  which  in  the  hands  of  my  late  father- 


in-lalv  attained  sogreat  a  measure  of  perfeotiony 
has  been  still  further  improved,  and  rendered 
more  extensively  usefiil,  especially  in  producing 
an  image  practically  free  from  distortion,  I  i^iall 
be  amply  rewarded. 

Mr.  Malomi  aiked  how  maoj  surfroes  there  wtoe  in 
the  altered  portrait  lens  ? 

Mr.  Dallmbybb  answered  biz. 

Mr.  Shabboi^  asked  what  was  the  equivalent  fooal 
length? 

Mr.  DALZJfBTER  said,  about  12  inches  with  Uie  d^iooh 
front,  and  8^  back  lens,  which  was  nearlv  the  same  aa, 
but  rather  shorter  than  the  lenses  made  during  the  last 
four  years,  and  there  was  no  material  difference  in  time. 
He  said  that  he  had  not  adopted  the  most  elmnt  man* 
ner  of  proTing  his  position,  but  had  availed  hiiAself  of 
a  famihar  means  of  illustrating  the  Ko^Les  of  distortion. 
He  stated  that  the  form  of  the  front  lens  as  left  by  his 
late  father-in-law,  did  not  admit  of  its  being  used  as  a 
single  combination.  He  (Mr.  Dallmeyer)  had  so  con- 
structed the  front  combination  that,  by  merely  unscrew- 
ing it  andplacing  it  in  the  position  previously  occupied 
by  the  baoK  combination,  it  was  at  once  converted  into 
an  ordinary  view  lens. 

The  Chatk¥ax  invited  discussion. 

Mr.  Shadbolt  said,  his  memory  was  bad  as  to  dates, 
and  he  therefore  was  a  little  troubled  to  define  the 
exact  time  of  occurrences  to  which  he  riiould  allude.  He 
was  much  disappointed  at  not  findingany  novelty  in 
that  which  was  brought  forward.  He  had  in  his 
possession  a  lens  maae  by  the  late  Mr.  Archer  that 
comprised  nearly  all,  if  not  absolutely  all,  the  principles 
involved  in  the  one  described  by  Mr.  Dallmeyer.  He 
(Mr.  Shadbolt)  conld  vouch  for  his  possession  of  the 
lens  for  upwmrds  of  seven  ^ears ;  but  whether  he  had 
possessed  it  eig^t  or  nine  years  he  could  not  reooUeot. 
He  had  resided  in  the  house  which  he  now  oooapied 
for  seven  years  on  the  drd  of  last  March,  and  he  took 
Mr.  Archer's  lens  into  the  house  when  he  first  occiroied 
it ;  consequently  he  was  dear  upon  that  point  The  front 
lens  fitted  into  the  back  screw  of  the  mounting,  and  was 
the  lens  which  he  commonly  used  as  a  landscape  lens ; 
and  a  better  landscape  lens  he  had  never  yet  seen  of  any 
one's  manufacture.  As  a  double  combination  lens  it  was 
constructed  of  the  ordinary  form,  after  the  formtdflB 
of  Prof.  Petrval  and  tiie  late  Mr.  Boss  and  the  present 
Mr.  Boss— 4faat  is  to  ssy,  the  front  beinff  a  cemented 
compound,  and  the  back  bein^  a  separated  compoond: 
but  m  addition  to  that,  the  diaphragms  are  placed  be- 
tween the  lenses  at  a  distance  corresponding  to  the  re» 
spective  foci  of  the  combinations  of  the  lenses — ^that  is 
to  say,  being  somewhat  nearer  to  the  front  lens,  -wtdch 
is  of  a  shorter  focus  than  the  back;  anditistheposMou 
of  the  diaphraffm  t^ch  cures  "  distortion,"  anatfae  in* 
troduction  at  uiat  place  of  a  small  concave  lens  which 
lengthens  out  the  focusjpredsely  in  the  manner  Mr.  Dall  • 
meyer  has  described.  In  his  case  the  small  concave  lens 
was  added  subsequently  tp  the  construction  of  the  lens. 
It  was  not  added  by  Mr.  Archer,  but  by  himself  (Mr. 
Shadbolt),  from  hints  given  to  him  by  Mr.  Archer.  fi# 
(Mr.  Shadbolt)  could  vouch  for  the  'fact  of  those  hints 
being  given  to  him  ftre  years  ago,  if  not  six.  Mr. 
Archer  was  liien  using  for  landscape  work  a  lens  con* 
structed  predsfdy  like  the  one  he  was  now  using. 
Mr.  Archer  showed  bom  that  lens,  and  his  partkmUH* 
object  in  connexion  with  its  use  was  the  advanlns 
he  found  in  iakiiig  interiors,  where  he  was  freouencnr 
limited  for  epaoe  and  vriabed  to  get  a  considersibki 
snrie.  Bat  he  (Mr.  Shadbolt)  thought  Mr.  DaUfMffW 
had  »  Kttie  dnrM  over  tiie  Isk,  timt  in  order  to  obMii 
freedom  from  &Mttiaa  he  UMot  iacrifioe^  a  MiHria 
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poftion  of  flaiaeeB  of  field.    He  had  not  described  the 
mQ^in  wliidi  he  had  altered  the  ordinary  portrait  lens; 
bat  firom  what  he  had  stated,  he  (Mr.  Shadbolt)  pre- 
■omed  Mr.  Dallmejer  used  a  back  and  front  combina- 
tion of  identical  focus  with  a  ooncaye  between  them — 
in  point  of  fiMst,  taking  up  just  what  Mr.  Sutton  had 
alleged  as  being  his  symmefarical  triplet    At  the  time 
that  that  ^pl^  was  brought  forward,  he  (Mr.  Shad- 
bolt)  pointed  to  the  facts  to  which  he  was  now  alluding, 
and  consequently  alleged  that  there  was  not  the  novelty 
that  was  supposed  to  exist  in  the  lens.    He  was  not 
aware  that  Mr.  Archer  did  yerj  publicly  brine  forward 
that  lens ;  init  that  he  made  ana  sold  sereral  of  them 
he  did  know,  both  from  Mr.  Archer  himself  and  from 
his  late  wife.    He  (Mr.  Shadbolt)  saw  sereral  of  them 
in  his  possession  at  the  time  that  he  first  of  all  showed 
him  the  mode  in  which  he  was  then  working.    As  he 
(Mr.  SBadboldt)  was  not  aware  of  any  public  statement 
of  the  fact  by  Mr.  Archer,  it  was  possible  that  neither 
Mr.  Sutton  nor  Mr.  DaUmeyer  had  heard  of  it.    But 
certainly,  at  the  time  that  Herr  Paul  Pretsch  intro- 
duced Petzval's  Orthographic  Lens,  he  (Mr.  Shadbolt) 
did  publish  a  statement  to  that  effect, — he  believed, 
about  two  years  aco — oertainlv  eighteen  months  back. 
He  pointed  it  out  men ;  and  subsequently,  when  the  so- 
called  Lens  Committee  of  the  Scotch  Society  issued  a 
very  droll  Beport  upon  Lenses,  he  pointed  out  ihe  fact 
that  they  assumed  to  have  discoveied  something  extra- 
ordinary— ^that  the  position  of  the  diaphragm  m  front 
of  a  lens  produced  tne  barrel-shaped  image  of  a  square 
original,  and  the  diaphragm  behind  produced  the  hour- 
slafis-shaped  image.    That  was  not  novel  to  him,  and 
he  did  not  presume  that  it  was  novel  to  many  o^ers ; 
yet  still  that  fact  was  pointed  out,  both  at  the  time  that 
Herr  Paul  Pretsch  brought  forward  Petzval*s  modifica- 
tion, and  also  at  the  time  when  the  Scotch  Society  issued 
its  Beport  upon  distortion.    It  has  been  frequently  re- 
marked that  in  optical  insthiments  you  can  very  rarely 
get  an  advance  in  one  direction  wiUiout  a  sacnfioe  in 
another.    K  Mr.  DaUmeyer  could  assure  the  Societr 
that  the  alteration  which  he  had  made  in  tlie  Portrait 
Lens,  did  not  sacrifice  anyUiing  either  in  definition  or 
oorvature  of  field,  then  he  presumed  Mr.  Dallmeyer's 
must  be  considered  as  an  advance  in  the  construction 
of  the  instrument.    Unless  Mr.  DaUmeyer  could  show 
that  he  had  sacrificed  nothing,  he  was  afraid  they  were 
where  they  were  before,  except  that  they  were  simply 
■abetituting  one  error  for  another.    He  (Mr.  Shadbolt) 
had  no  other  object  than  simply  to  draw  as  much  out  of 
Mr.  DaUmeyer  for  pubUc  information  as  could  possibly 
be  obtained. 

•  Mr.  Malovb  said,  he  should  not  be  deterred  by  the 
observation  that  some  Members  endeavoured  to  speak 
upon  every  subject;  he  considered  it  their jprivilege — 
more  than  privilege,  it  was  their  duty — of  course  al- 
ways endeavouring  to  speak  to  the  point.  He  would 
at  onoe  confess  his  great  ignorance  of  theoreticEd  optics. 
He  would  not  pretend  to  enter  into  any  philosoimical 
discussion  of  the  subject ;  and  he  regretted  there  were 
not  more  gentlemen  present  of  Mr.  Shadbolt's  degree 
of  attainments.  He  (Mr.  Malone)  might  mention  that 
ha  had  always  thought  that  the  late  Mr.  Boss  should 
have  been  attached  to  the  Society  in  a  permanent  man- 
ner ;  bat  his  suggestion  was  overruled,  and  it  was  said 
that  Mr.  Boss  was  so  connected  with  trade  that  it  would 
not  be  weU  to  place  him  on  the  Council.  He  (Mr. 
Malone)  regretted  that  sort  of  feeling  to  this  day.  He 
oould  not,  of  course,  but  welcome  Mr.  Dallmeyer's 
nreflenoe  at  the  meeting,  and  the  Society  must  give 
mm  aU  credit  for  the  present  iUustration  of  his  sub- 
ject He  ^Mr.  Malone)  then  stated  that,  having  made 
these  introauctory  remarks,  he  must  say  that  it  certainly 
waa  very  clear,  as  Mr.  DaUmeyer  had  said,  that  pho- 
tographers generally  not  having  that  intimate  knowledge 


of  this  subject  Fhieh  woold  enable  them  to  know  suffi- 
ciently what  to  expect  from  a  lens,  it  wasonly  by  trying 
it  that  they  got  any  idea  at  aU  about  it  other  than  that 
which  they  eot  frt>m  the  makers  and  seUers  of  lenses, 
and  that  whidti  was  occasionaUy  written  upon  the  sub- 
ject. They  were  often  much  penilflxed.  They  knew  thst 
it  was  the  business  of  the  maker  of  the  ksos  to  make 
the  best  of  his  invention.    In  trying  to  disparage  a  lens, 
care  must  bo  taken  that  it  be  done  with  judgment; 
and  without  taking  upon  himself  to  be  a  genenl 
censor,  he  would  just  point  out  how  it  appeared  to  him 
Members  occasionaUy  erred.    The  late  Mr.  Bosb  had  i 
strong  opinion,  speaking  generaUy,  that  those  writen 
and  gentlemen  who  took  part  in  optical  discussions  had 
what  is  caUed  school  knowledge,  which  might  be  luf* 
ficient  to  enable  them  to  take  some  part  in  discnaaflns 
and  to  understand  tlie  nature  of  improvements  sug- 
gested, but  hardly  justified  them  in  giving  to  an  opb- 
cian  in  fuU  detaU  the  plan  of  procedure  by  which  he 
should  make  a  good  new  lens.    If  ow  this  was  one  cue. 
They  have  a  suggestion  made  by  a  person  only  pir- 
tiaUy  competent,  who  requires  such  practical  men  as 
Mr.*Bofis  and  Mr.  DaUmeyer  to  work  it  out  for  him— 
which,  of  course,  they  do  not  want  to  do,  as  it  inydTcs 
a  great  amount  of  labour.    Photographers  had  a  right 
to  speak  in  a  general  way  on  these  subjects,  even  though 
thev  were  not  possessed  of  that  knowledge,  theoretic 
and  practical,  which  entitled  them  to  dogmatiie.   In 
addressing  himself  to  the  subject  as  a  photographer, 
and  speaking  as  a  practical  photograpner  hanoling 
many  lenses,  his  impression  was  that  Members  onght 
to  haU  and  welcome  cordiaUy  an^  attempt  to  produce 
a  lens  that  will  give  straighter  hues.    If  without  loa 
of  flatness  of  fidd  or  de&iition,  so  much  the  beUff. 
Let  tliem  take  any  invention  offered  to  them,  and  look 
weU,  calmly  and  dispassionately,  to  see  whether  thew 
were  any  advantages  of  which  they  oould  avail  them- 
selves.   He  Imiled  with  satisfaction  the  introductio&of 
the  Orthograpliic  Lens,  and  he  had  expected  to  get  bet- 
ter results  than  he  did,  for  they  had  been  told  it  eayw 
lines  straight    Now  there  waa  a  fallacy  invohed  io 
that  promise :  for  instance,  if  a  picture  of  a  gateway 
were  examined,  the  lines  of  the  gateway  would  appear  to 
be  straight,  because  they  did  not  fiU  the  whole  of  ^ 
picture ;  but  the  Unes  were  not  straight    It  was  only 
a  kind  of  artifice ;  but  that  kind  of  artifice  was  some- 
times of  service  to  us.    There  was  no  doubt  fliat  ^ 
Orthographic  or  Orthosoopic  Lens  would  on  the  wholi 
be  a  better  lens  than«the  old  form  of  view-lens,  but  rt 
was  seen  at  once  that  there  were  many  things  to  dis- 
criminate.   They  found  that  in  taking  a  vifew  of  a  stre^ 
with  the  comer  of  another  street  running  into  the  pic- 
ture, that  comer  would  be  represented  by  a  curved  liii«i 
and  if  that  corner  of  the  street  ran  into  the  whole  length 
of  the  picture,  they  would,  by  the  Orthographic  I^a 
have  the  buildings  appear  to  be  about  to  tumble  owr 
into  the  street,  wtdch  would  not  be  natural,  wid  then 
they  would  probablv  prefer  the  old  form  of  view-lens. 
Photographers  could  not  altogether  get  rid  of  ^^^J^ 
cessity  for  the  old  form  of  view-lens ;  and  it  'PP*'''* 
to  him  that  on  starting  out  theymust  take  the  old  fojjn 
of  view-lens,  whether  single  or  double,  which  ^ve  ™* 
barrel-shaped  picture,  and  the  Orthographic  which  ffij 
the  pincushion  shape ;  and  if  aU  that  had  been  said  i( 
the  Meeting  was  true,  they  would  have  to  add  this  thira 
lens.    Mr.  DaUmeyer  had  said  that  his  portrait  lou, » 
which  he  had  lessened  the  distortion,  might  be  taken  m 
half,  and  one  half  used  aa  a  view-lens.    Theresionjie 

give  for  that  did  not  satisfy  him  (Mr.  Malone).  n^ 
alhneyer  had  said  that  in  dealing  with  bmldings  wiin 
a  view-lens  they  got  the  barrel-shape.  Then  he  mia 
that,  if  they  took  a  landscape  in  which  thers  were  w 
buildings,  the  distortion  waa  of  no  consequence,  ns 
(Mr.  Malone)  said  it  waa  of  essential  importance^  sdo 
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that  truth  was  of  the  fint  ooDfleauence.  He  would  give 
an  instance,  where  it  would  be  aetected.  If  tliis  single 
combination  were  taken  to  aroid  any  loss  by  reflexion 
in  consequence  of  the  number  of  reflecting  surfaces  in 
the  whole  combination,  and  a  picture  were  taken  con- 
taining trees  which  in  nature  were  absolutely  straight, 
the  trees  would  be  produced  bent.  They  must  not  then 
-go  back  to  the  old  yiew-lens,  or  they  would  haye  the  trees 
barrelled.  He  knew  it  would  be  said,  who  would  know 
that  they  were  barrelled  ?  He  wanted  photographers 
to  guara  against  that — deoeiying  others,  and  perhaps 
themselyes.  Let  Members  look  at  the  three  diagrams 
and  say  which  they  would  prefer.  He  thought  they  must 
sacrifice  a  little  definition  if  they  could  get  straight  Unes. 
The  result  was  that  photographers  would  find  all  three 
lenses  usefid,  and  perhaps  a  fourth ;  for  he  was  bold 
enough  to  think  that  they  ought  to  haye  a  very  large 
double  portrait  combination  for  certain  purposes  to  meet 
eyeiy  possible  case  and  to  do  the  best  under  any  cir- 
cmnstances ;  for  eyery  photographer  knew  the  yariety 
of  circumstances  under  which  he  was  sometimes  placed 
when  he  was  out  in  his  excursions. 

Mr.  Bedford  remarked  that  the  objections  made  by 
Mr.  Malone  to  the  defects  of  certain  lenses  did  preyad 
to  a  great  degree.  He  (Mr.  Bedford),  for  instance,  had 
found  the  line  of  the  horizon  in  a  sea-yiew  curyed  up 
or  down,  and  the  straight  stems  of  the  Scotch  fir  and 
larch  bent  to  a  serious  extent,  and  he  thought  it  desir- 
able therefore,  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  all  difficulties, 
to  take  yarious  forms  of  lenses  now  made.  The  £25 
Portrait 'Lens  of  Boss,  when  stopped  down,  was  espe- 
cially useful  for  such  subjects  as  dark  glens  and  in- 
teriors ;  the  Orthographic  for  architectuiul  yiews ;  and 
the  old  "Boss  "  View  Lens,  than  which  there  was  nothing 
better  for  landscapes  and  general  use,  as  giyin^  greater 
depth  of  yiew  and  a  better  ayerage  of  perfection  than 
any  other  lens.  The  Ortho.  lens  was  no  improyement 
for  landscape  j^urposes,  although  yery  useful  and  almost 
indispensable  m  some  cases.  He  should  like  to  haye 
seen  what  this  lens  would  do  on  larger  plates.  The 
lines  certainly  appeared  remarkably  straight ;  but  there 
was,  eyen  in  these  small  plates,  a  yery  perceptible  want 
of  sharpness  at  the  edges,  particularly  in  tne  copy  of 
the  *  Times,'  where  the  outside  colimms  were  out  of  focus 
and  blurred ;  but  possibly  the  lens  had  not  been  worked 
under  the  most  fayourable  conditions. 

Mr.  Dallketzb  stated  that  the  aperture  employed  for 
the  taking  of  the  *  Times'  had  been  If  inch,  which  was 
much  greater  than  it  was  customary  to  use  for  copying 
purposes,  and  therefore  the  'Times'  could  not  be  re- 
garded as  a  test  of  the  capabilities  of  the  lens  in  that 
respect.  It  would  be  found  greatly  supOTior  to  the  old 
lens  for  copying,  when  worked  with  a  lair  aperture. 

Mr.  Ha&dwich  said,  he  had  lately  been  attempting 
to  copy  maps  and  pictures  of  a  large  size,  and  had  been 
struck  with  the  necessity  of  not  too  much  lessening  the 
aperture  of  the  lens.  He  took  an  interest  in  the  sym- 
metrical triplet  lens,  or  in  any  lens  which  promised  an 
image  free  m>m  distortion,  and  he  would  wish  to  hear 
an  opinion  as  to  what  the  chances  were  of  getting  a  lens 
of  that  kind  to  coyer  a  plate  two  feet  square  and  to  work 
within  a  reasonable  time.  Would  the  number  of  re- 
flecting surfaces  in  the  triplet  be  so  great  as  to  occasion 
a  serious  difficulty  in  producing  intensity  ?  He  sup- 
posed that  it  was  particularly  in  copying  maps  that  the 
triplet  would  be  used.  Could  it  be  so  U8«l  witliout 
cutting  ofit*  too  much  light?  The  next  question  he 
would  ask  of  gentlemen  who  had  used  Petsyal's  Ortho- 
soopio  or  Orthographic  Lens  on  yery  large  plates  would 
be,  how  far  the  £stortion  was  a  serious  matter  ?  because 
only  on  the  day  of  the  meeting  he  had  been  measuring 
yery  carefully  on  plates  22  inches  square,  by  fasttoing 
strings  across  a  board,  and  taking  we  exact  distanceis 
between  those  strin^s^  Unfortunately,  be  was  preyented 


finishing  his  experiments ;  but  when  he  came  away  lie 
had  not  succeeded  in  satisfying  himself  that  there  was 
any  material  difference.  He  rather  thought  that  the 
distortion  was  so  slight  that  practicslly  it  might  be 
oyerlooked.  He  remembered  a  conyersation  he  had  with 
the  late  Mr.  Hewlett  at  the  time  the  Orthoscopic  was  fir^t 
made^  and  that  gentleman  said,  the  error  was  so  small 
that  he  disregarded  it.  With  his  old  form  of  lens,  the 
lines  of  a  map  taken  piecemeal  would  not  meet ;  with 
his  Orthoscopic  the  hncs  did  meet  Some  statements 
that  he  (Mr.  Hardwich)  had  since  heard  were  difierent 
The  size  of  the  plate  which  he  himself  had  used  was  22 
inches  square,  and  the  focal  leneth  of  the  lens  4  feet 
2  inches.  Ho  had  been  enga^d  in  trying  to  find  an 
easy  method  of  getting  up  the  intensity  with  long-focus 
lenses.  What  he  wishea  to  do  was  to  get  rid  of  the 
bichloride  of  mercury.  He«belieyed  they  ought  to  dis- 
card the  use  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  for  it  was  dele- 
terious in  baths ;  and,  from  what  he  had  read  lately, 
he  belieyed  it  was  difficult  to  get  it  off  the  plate  again. 
He  hoped  that  the  optical  part  of  the  question  was  not 
concluded,  for  there  were  many  readers  of  the  Journal 
who  wished  for  all  the  information  it  could  giye. 

Mr.  Malone  thought  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  if 
he  rose  again  to  speak  of  an  experiment  which  was  per- 
tinent  to  Mr.  Hardwich's  inquiry.  He  (Mr.  Malone) 
made  the  experiment  in  conjimction  with  Mr.  Bonalds, 
the  Director  of  the  Kew  Observatory,  when  assisting  him 
in  carrying  out  the  Photographic  Begistration  there. 
Mr.  Bonalds  was  extremely  anxious  to  know  whether 
he  could  rely  upon  photographic  results  as  to  measure- 
ments made  from  them.  Mr.  Bonalds,  who  is  well 
skilled  with  regard  to  geometrical  matters,  drew  a  square 
foot  on  paper  with  square  inches  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible accuracy.  Mr.  Bonalds  asked  him  if  he  could 
copy  that  of  the  exact  size,  with  the  spaces  true.  Many 
experiments  were  made,  and  at  last  he  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing a  copy,  which  he  belieyed  he  retained  now,  of  the 
exact  size  of  the  diagram — a  foot  square,  divided  into 
inches,  black  and  white  of  course.  Mr.  Bonalds  mea- 
sured the  copy  with  square  and  compasses,  and  expressed 
himself  satisfied  with  the  result.  He  was  surprised  at 
his  getting  so  exact  a  fac-simile.  He  was  too  cautious 
to  say  fac-simile,  but  it  satisfied  Mr.  Bonalds's  scrupu- 
losity as  regarded  the  practical  point.  He  (Mr.  Ma- 
lone; made  the  experiments  in  coinunction  with  Mr. 
Henneman.  The  lens  was  made  by  Mr.  Slater.  It  was 
a  lens  to  take  large  portraits  of  some  4  or  5  inches' 
aperture ;  and  it  could  'l>e  used  either  as  two  lenses 
together,  or  as  one ;  or  there  was  a  third  lens  put  in  to 
shorten  the  focus.  This  third  lens  was  a  greenish 
glass,  and  yery  slow  for  portraits.  But  tried  in  this 
way  with  a  stop,  which  he  believed  was  an  inch,  he  got 
that  result ;  and  his  impression  was  that  he  could  not 
have  done  it  at  that  time  with  any  other  form  of  lens. 
[Mr.  SiiADBOLT  (aside) :  I  think  a  spectacle  glass  would 
have  done  it.]  He  (Mr.  Malone)  added,  that  the  late 
Mr.  Boss  impressed  upon  him  the  necessity,  when  asking 
what-sized  plate  a  particular  lens  would  cover,  of  ex- 
plaining tliu  object  in  view ;  that  if  about  to  copy  a 
map  with  the  Unes  to  meet  exactly,  one  ought  to  go  to 
the  expense  of  a  large  lens  with  a  long  focus,  ana  the 
result  would  be  that  one  would  get  a  portion  out  of  tlio 
centre  of  that  curve  which  comes  near  to  a  straight  line ; 
but  that,  of  course,  involved  expense.  Therefore,  seeing 
how  near  he  could  already  effect  his  object,  he  had  great 
hopes  of  Mr.  Dallmeyer's  new  lens. 

Mr.  Dallmeter  said  he  would  not  detain  the  Meet-, 
ing  long.  In  fact,  one  eentleman  had  almost  spoken 
in  reply  to  another  wim  reference  to  distortion  and 
amount  of  distortion.  He  would  explain  the  reason  of 
his  bringing  his  paper  forward.  It  was  due  to  the 
fact  of  his  CMDing  continually  asked  what  lens  was  free 
from  distortion ;  and  owing  to  this  circumstanee,  as  ho 
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had  stated  in  his  paper,  he  oonoeiyed  that  the  sabject 
of  distortion  waa  not  well  understood  by  many  photo- 
graphers ;  and  it  was  for  those  that  he  had  written  bis 
paper,  purpoaely  abstaining  from  giving  formuls ;  for 
what  he  oould  give  might  be  found  in  the  works  on 
Optics  to  which  he  had  alluded.    €(entlemen,  seeing 
formuks  in  a  ^per,  often  made  the  remark  that,  not 
being  mathematicians,  the  subject  did  not  interest  them ; 
he  had  consequently  simply  exhibited  the  diagrams. 
With  reference  to  novelty,  ne  claimed  none.    The  lens 
was  free  from  distortion,  as  &r  as  that  was  obtainable ; 
for  he  might  state  that  a  lens  producing  pictures  on  a 
flat  screen  absolutely  free  from  disto^on  was  well  nigh 
an  impossibility:  the  nearest  approach  possible  re- 
quired the  lens  to  be  as  large  as  tne  picture  produced, 
which  was  too  expensiye  a  matter  to  consider.    Hence 
it  was  neoesaaiy  to  ascertain  how  fer  he  could  approach 
to  the  production  of  an  image  which  was  practically 
free  from  distortion,  with  means  that  were  not  extra- 
Tagant;  and  it  was  by  the  focal  len^  and  focus  of  the 
combinAtions  of  lenses  as  described  m  his  paper  that  the 
distortion  due  to  the  alteration  in  the  direction  of  the 
pencils  could  be  got  rid  of ;  and  the  distortion  remaining 
was  only  that  which  was  produced  by  the  different 
lengths  of  the  foci  of  the  central  and  marginal  pencils; 
for  this  latoral  pencil  ou^t  to  come  to  a  focus  nearer  to 
the  lens  than  this  central  one,  and  therefore  a  certain 
small  amount  of  distortion,  due  to  this,  still  remained. 
It  was  desirable  to  arrive  at  an  approximation  as  nearly 
as  they  could,    pe  beUeved  that  the  distortion,  as  oc- 
casioned by  the  difference  between  the  len^;ths  of  the 
central  ana  the  maninal  pencils,  was  quite  insigni- 
ficant ^ihen  comparedto  that  shown  in  figures  Nos.  1  and 
2.  He  would  correct  a  mistake :  his  lens  when  employed 
for  views  did  not  consist  of  two  positive  and  a  nega- 
tive, but  of  two  positive  combinations  only ;  the  num- 
ber of  reflecting  surfaces  therefore  was  6,  and  not  8,  as 
in  Mr.  Shadbolf  s  combination,  and  as  such  it  had 
been  used.    9e  had  already  stated  that  the  number  of 
leflecting  surfaces  in  lenses  where  of  necessity  a  small 
aperture  was  employed  was  a  great  oljection,  because 
the  loss  of  light,  if  that  number  were  great,  would  be 
extensive ;  and  hence  persons  had  found  that  with  the 
orthognqphic  lens  the  time  of  exposure  as  compared 
with  tne  ordinary  view-lens,  was  greater,  perhaps  double. 
With  regard  to  lenses  for  copying,  it  was  readily  under- 
stood from  what  he  had  already  stated,  that  the  amount 
of  distortion  dejpended  on  the  f6cal  loagth  of  the  lens: 
the  longer  the  focal  length,  the  less  the  amount  of  dis- 
tortion. He  would  bM[  to  say  that  what  might  be  thought 
to  be  a  chemical  mfflculfy,  might  perhaps  be  an 
optical  one,  due  to  the  aberration  from  difl^tion; 
for  if  the  amount  of  confusion  produced  by  this  aber- 
ration were  taken  into  account  for  a  long  focal  length 
of  lens  with  a  amall  aperture,  it  might  be  that  it  was 
that  aberration  which  caused  the  conmuon  spoken  of  by 
Mr.  Hardwich.    He  just  threw  that  out  as  a  hint,  to  be 
perhaps  inquired  into,  so  that  one  might  not  be  misled 
in  the  roHonale  which  he  might  form  of  the  subject. 
With  r^purd  to  a  number  of  lenses  being  requisite  at  dif- 
fisrent  times,  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  had 
made  his  portrait-lens  subservient  to  different  purposes. 
Kot  that  he  wished  to  say,  use  the  front  lens  atone,  but, 
as  the  focal  length  of  the  front  combination  was  diflferent 
to  the  focal  length  of  the  two  when  combined,  and  as 
there  might  be  i^  times  a  desire  to  produce  pictures  of 
different  sizes,  hence  he  had  suggested  in  his  paper  the 
use  of  the  front  combination  as  a  smffle-yiew-lens.  With 
re^pd  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Shadbolt,  and  his  in- 
quiry whether  other  important  qualities  were  sacrificed 
to  the  obtaining  of  those  sought  after,  namely,  freedom 
from  distortion  and  flatness  of  field,  he  had  brought 
with  him  the  pictures  exhibited,  h^  which  he  thought 
he  had  aflbf^  the  xneans  of  judging  m  to  its  ments 


in  all  respects.  He  had  given  its  equivalent  fbol 
length,  which  expressed  its  rapidity,  Imowing  its  dia- 
meters were  d|  and  3J  inches  respectively.  Therefon. 
as  before  stated,  he  believed  he  had  not  aacrifioed 
an^rthing  to  the  obtaining  of  the  qualities  indicated. 

ith  regard  to  a  copy  of  the  'Times,'  as  slreadj 
stated,  the  aperture  used  was  14  indi  few  a  foc^ 
length  of  12  inches,  which  beinff  about  three  times  the 
sice  of  that  usually  employed  kit  such  a  purpose,  the 
'Times'  therefora  ought  not  to  be  remrdea  as  a  test  of 
the  copying  qualities  of  the  lens.  The  views  exhibited 
had  been  taken,  one  in  4  seconds  and  the  otiier  in  8 
seconds  (over-exposed),  from  which  the  sise  of  the 
aperture  mifht  be  inferred  He  would  be  happy  (• 
answer  any  farther  questions. 

The  Ohairm AN,  in  tendering  the  thanks  of  the  So- 
ciety to  Mr.  Dallmeyer,  stated  uiat  the  subject  was  most 
interesting  to  photographers,  although  he  fisBred  thit 
among  pbotographen  generally  there  were  not  msn; 
who  DM.  gone  dem»ly  into  Optics ;  for  he  had  generall; 
found  that  when  Optics  had  been  brought  hefore  the 
Sodeiy,  there  were  veiy  fgw  who  rose  to  discuss  ii  He 
thought  it  would  lead  to  improvements  if  photogn- 
phen  would  study  Optics,  ana  particularly  those  leiuei 
used  in  commerce,  in  the  usual  elementary  boob  ob 
Optics,  he  thought  there  was  very  littie  to  the  point 
with  reeardto  lenses  for  this  purpose:  theygotolenni 
generalr^,  and  seldom  go  to  the  theory  of  obtiqoe 
pencils ;  and  therefore  those  who  study  tiie  otMsdoo 
must  go  to  the  papers  of  the  Astronomer  Boyu,  whid^ 
the  Chairman  believed  were  the  only  published  papen 
touching  upon  the  point 

The  Chainnan  wished  the  memhers  a  plea- 
sant and  a  happy  Yacation»  and  adjourned  the 
meetings  until  the  first  Tuesday  in  November 
next. 


BLACKHEATH  PHOTOGKAPHIC 
SOCTETT. 

The  Twenty-fourth  Ordinarj  Meeting  of  this 
Society  was  held  on  Monday,  the  2l8t  inst, 
at  the  Gtoli  Club  House,  Blaekheath  Hill ;  the 
President,  Okablss  Heisoh,  Esq.,  F.C.S.,iB 
the  Chair. 

The  Third  Annual  Beport  of  the  Council 
was  then  read. 

The  Councfl  of  the  Blaekheath  PhotographM 
Society,  in  presenting  to  its  members  fteir 
Third  Annual  Beport,  cannot  but  congratulate 
them  upon  its  present  position  and  faton 
prospects. 

Established  three  years  ago  by  about  seven 
members,  the  Society  has  now  increased  to 
forty-two ;  and  the  Treasurer'a  Account  an- 
nexed shows  a  balance  of  not  less  than  X43 
155.  7d,  in  favour  of  the  Society. 

Its  prosperous  financial  condition  is  to  be 
attributed  in  no  smiall  degree  to  the  ooortesj 
of  the  Golf  Club,  at  whose  rooms  the  Society's 
meetings  have  been  held  during  the  past  year. 
The  Council  beg  to  tender  their  best  thanks  to 
the  Officers  gf  iho  Club  for  their  oontinaed 
kindness. 

During  tiie  SessioB  ISSO-M,  the  Sodefy^ 
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meetings  hare  been  nnmOTonaly  attended,  and 
the  following  list  of  Papen  read  before  it 
testifies  to  the  seal  and  energy  of  its  Members. 
The  Ck)imcil  take  the  opportonity  of  here 
acknowledging  the  kindness  of  the  Press  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  publication  of  their  trans- 
actionSy  referring  especially  to  the  'Photo-- 
graphic  Journal/  the '  Journal  of  Photography/ 
the  'Photographic  N'ows/  and  the  'Bouth 
London  Joomal/ 

Papers  read  before  the  Society  up  to  the 
present  period  of  the  Session :— • 

«  On  the  Application  of  Photography  to  inrestiga^ 
tions  m  Temstrial  Magnetuim  and  Meteoro- 
logy,  as  practised  at  Hie  Boral  Observatoiyi 
Greenwich/'  (Concluded.)  By  the  President 

"  A  Paper  on  Van  Monckhoyen*s  Cellulose  Pro- 
cess, as  inyestigated  and  practised  by  T.  R. 
Wheeler." 

<'A  Paper  upon  Positiye  Printing."  By  A  J. 
MeihttiBh« 

"  On  the  Employment  of  the  Salts  of  Magneeittm 
as  lodizers."     By  Charles  Heisch. 

"  The  Pistolgraph  and  its  Use."    By  T,  Skaife. 

'*  The  Method  employed  at  theBoyal  Obseryatory 
for  registering  ij  Fhotoflprapny  the  Diurnal 
Variations  in  the  wet-  and  dry-bulb  Thermo- 
meter."' By  the  President 

''On  the  Reproduction  of  EngTa;dngSy  Prints, 
Ordinary  Writing  or  Letter-P^^ess  on  Pre- 
pared topers  by  Contact  in  the  Dark."  By 
Charles  J.  Busk. 

A  reyiew  of  the  subjects  touched  i^on  testi- 
fies that  the  appeal  made  to  Members  by  the 
Ootlncil  in  their  last  Beport  has  been  well  re- 
sponded to )  but  they  would  eHmestly  reiterate 
^t  appeal  for  original  matter,  to  be  brought 
forward  at  the  Society's  monthly  meetings, 
feeling  persuaded  thftt  their  success  will  be  pro- 
moted from  this  rather  than  from  any  other 
sonroe. 

The  Council  cannot  point  to  any  yery  strik- 
ing oonttibutions  to  the  practice  of  Photo- 
graphy during  the  past  year.  The  nattire  and 
composition  of  the  t^otographic  image — a 
question  of  high  interest  to  Ihe  photographer — 
is  still  occupying  the  attention  of  ohemists. 
The  experiments  reoentiy  made  by  Mr.  J. 
SpiUer,  of  the  Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich,  pub- 
lished in  the  '  Philosophical  Magazine '  for 
March  1860,  tend  rather  to  confirm  the  con- 
clusion of  MM.  Dayanne  and  Girard  that  the 
image  consists  of  a  mixture  of  metallic  silyer 
with  unchanged  chloride,  and  are  so  far  op- 
posed to  the  yiews  of  Messrs^  Maskelyne,  Hard- 
wich,  Hadow,  and  Llewellyn. 

The  alkaline  gold-toning  processes  are  still 
receiying  oonsi&rable  attention^  eadi  modifi- 
cation haying  its  particular  adyocate*  The 
method,  generally^  bids  fair  to  be  a  great  im- 
proTSBunt  upon  the  old  pioeess^ 


The  prints  exhibited  by  Mr.  Joubert,  said  to 
be  from  ordinary  negatives,  with  printer's  ink, 
are  superior  to  any  bik  pictures  yet  produced ; 
but  as  his  process  is  still  a  secret^  the  Conn- 
cU  can  ofier  no  opinion  as  to  its  practical  ap- 
plication. 

Cognate  to  the  sabjeet  of  Photography  are 
the  experiments  of  MM.  Bunsen  and  Roscoe> 
lately  detailed  before  the  Ro jal  Society,  which 
will  be  read  with  great  interest  1^  every 
photographer. 

An  attempt  has  likewise  been  mafle  to  em- 
ploy cotton  dissolved  in  eodda  ofcnpratnmonium 
instead  of  coUoditm,  recommended  by  Yan 
Mondkhoven  as  immeasurably  cheaper,  and,  in 
some  respects,  more  uniform  in  its  compoBltion 
than  collodion^  The  process  would  Appear  to 
merit  frirther  trial* 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Report  the 
Council  have  tiie  pain  (if  iieoofdilig  the  decease 
of  two  of  the  Sodeiy's  Members — ^Mr.  Hughes, 
of  the  Royal  Hospitali  Oroenwioh  i  and  Mr. 
Howe,  of  Dartmouth  Row-«-the  latter  a  prac- 
tical photographer.  It  may  not  be  auperfluoua 
here  to  note  Ihe  loss  the  soientifio  community 
has  sustained  in  the  death  of  Mr«  Andrew 
Ross,  the  optician. 

The  Council  have  «onsiderod  it  expedient^ 
during  the  oouise  of  Vb»  present  Sesaiim,  to 
present  to  Members  of  the  Socaety^  a  Print, 
from  a  negatiye  kindly  lent  by  Mr*  QIaiaher 
f<Mrpubhcation|  and  it  is  thdr  intentiAU,  as  ftr 
as  the  funds  of  the  Society  will  permit^  to 
follow  that  issue  by  one  ot  more  dtiring  the 
ensuing  year,  as  may  be  detentuned  by  a  Oofii- 
mitieeappointedby  the  Council  for  thatpuipose. 

In  conclusion^  the  Coundl  congtatoLate  the 
Members  upon  the  hi^  perftotioii  to  whidh 
Photography  has  artiyed  in  its  numerous  prao- 
tical  applications,  not  less  than  upon  the  pro»« 
perity  of  the  Society  itselj^-^pressing  n^on 
them  the  necessity  of  research  and  oxigmal 
experiment  as  the  troa  tneans  by  which 
adyanoement  is  to  be  hoped  fori  Imd  feeing 
satisfied  that  What  is  added  to  1h6  gjeneoral 
store  of  facts  not  only  promotes  tito  chaiacter 
of  the  source  from  which  it  emanates^  but 
becomes  the  property  of  mankind  iot  evef  < 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  having  been 
read  and  confirmed,  the  President  madelmown 
to  members  a  plan  which  wds  being  agitated 
for  holding  a  ioirie  dming  the  present  season, 
jointiy  with  other  Societies  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Boimr,  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Johk  HAsniire,  **  That  this  Society  join 
the  Greenwich  Natural  History  Society  and 
the  West  Kent  MLcrosoopical  Society  in  a  loMe, 
to  be  held  at  some  convenient  time  and  place 
dniisg  fbe  pwsent  seaaoaat*^ 
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It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Glaisheb,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Spitrbell,  "  That  this  Society  bear  one- 
third  of  the  pxpense  of  such  soirie.*^ 

"That  the  President,  two  Secretaries,  and 
Messrs.  H.  Terrel  and  Wood  be  appointed  a 
Committeo  to  meet  that  of  the  other  Societies." 

It  was  then  resolved  unanimously,  "  That  a 
gold  medal  be  offered  to  the  Golf  Club,  aa  a 
recognition  of  their  kindness  to  the  Blackheath 
Photographic  Society  in  allowing  the  meetings 
of  the  Society  to  be  held  at  their  rooms ;  such 
medal  to  bo  considered  as  a  prize  medal,  to  be 
held  under  regulations  to  be  laid  down  by  the 
Golf  Club,  ite  Secretary  to  procure  patterns 
and  estimates,  to  be  placed  before  the  Society 
at  its  next  meeting." 

The  Pb£sident  then  called  upon  Mr.  T.  E. 
Wheeleb,  who  proceeded  to  read  a  paper  on — 

The  Solar  Spectrum  in  its  BelaHon  to  Photo- 

graphy. 

With  the  double  view  of  occupying  a  portion 
of  this  eveiiing,  when  nothing  of  more  import- 
ance presented  itself,  and  offering  a  short 
risumi  to  such  members  as  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  reading  the  very  interesting 
report  of  Professor  Boscoe,  of  the  experiments 
made  by  him  and  M.  Bunsen  on  the  relative 
actinic  power  of  Hght  in  various  portions  of 
the  world,  presented  to  the  Royal  Society,  I 
have  taken  the  solar  spectrum  for  a  text ;  and 
if  I  do  not  pretend  to  bring  forward  anything 
original  on  the  subject, .  I '  trust  that  I  shall 
succeed  in  arresting  your  attention  while  I 
place  in  correlative  order  some  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  that  most  important  imponderable 
agent — flight.  "We  call  it  an  imponderable 
agent,  and  so  it  is,  for  it  exerts  an  influence, 
in  common  with  heat  and  electricity,  without 
adding  to  the  weight  or  bulk  of  the  substance 
acted  upon;  and  we  judge  of  its  nature  and 
amount  by  the  force  which  it  is  capable  of 
exerting,  rather  than  by  its  tangible  presence. 
The  question,  therefore,  "  What  is  light  ?"  is 
one  which  is  more  readily  asked  than  answered, 
and  I  shall  not  occupy  time  in  discussing  either 
the  corpuscular  or  undulatory  theory,  or  speak 
further,  during  this  short  essay,  of  many  of  the 
phenomena  of  light,  which  are  so  far  foreign  to 
my  present  object,  viz,  reflexion,  refraction, 
polarity,  and  epipolic  dispersion. 

"From  matter  streaming,  it  makes  matter  bright; 
Matter  arrests  it  on  its  onward  flight ; 
And  so  I  fancy 't  will  but  haye  its  day. 
And,  when  that  matter  endeth,  fade  away." — ^Faust. 

The  investigation  of  the  imponderablo  agents 
is  attended  with  considerable  difficulty,  it  being 
often  hard  to  separate  abstract  from  concrete^ 
force  from  matter.  If  the  speculations  of 
MM.  Grove  and  Segoin  be  correct,  there  are 


only  two  things  in  nature — ^matter  and  motion : 
the  former  an  "  entity,"  the  latter  a  "  state." 
The  facts  associated  with  the  action  of  the 
imponderable  agents  come  under  that  class 
called  in  natural  philosophy  *'  ultimate  " — ^that 
is,  which  resist  analysis,  and  are  rather  subjects 
for  speculation  than  perfect  compreheiisioii,— 
whose  effects  only  we  observe,  and  are  but 
rarely  able  to  refer  to  a  proximate  origin. 
while  their  primary  causes  will  probably  for 
ever  remain  with  their  great  Originator. 

In  nature,  however,  analogy  seems  to  be 
a  leading  principle, — ^nothing  existing,  as  it 
were,  isolated,  and  no  abrupt  transition  being 
found  to  exist.  On  this  account.  Grove  has 
framed  his  theory  of  a  "  homogenesis,  or 
correlation  of  physical  forces."  In  this  sense, 
we  conceive  light,  heat,  and  electricity  to  be 
cognate  powers,  one  being  convertible  into  the 
other  by  any  circumstance  which  is  capable  of 
changing  their  states.  But  this  change  alwap 
takes  place  in  definite  proportions,  and  tiie 
quantity  of  one  force  expended  is  in  direct 
relation  to  the  quantity  of  the  force  generatei 

Arayof  light  impinging  upon  a  daguerreotype 
plate  forming  part  of  a  galvanic  drcnit  to 
which  a  galvanometer  is  affixed,  sensibly  affects 
it,  and,  at  the  same  time,  occasions  a  change  of 
temperature,  indicated  by  a  thermometer.  The 
change  which  light  causes  upon  any  sensitiTe 
surface  is  believed  to  be  in  its  mdeculBr 
arrangement. 

Hence  it  appears  to  me  t^at  a  dose  analogr 
exists  between  the  molecular  action  of  ligbt 
and  what  is  called  "  catalytic  action"  in  che- 
mistry, the  latter  being  an  impulse  oommnni' 
cated  by  the  molecules  of  a  body  in  motion  to 
those  of  a  body  in  a  state  of  rest,  inducing  a 
change  in  the  latter  without  the  motive  body 
itself  undergoing  change.  A  familiar  instance 
is  known  in  fermentation;  the  presence  of 
spongy  platinum  causes  the  chemic^  oombina- 
tion  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gases  with  explo- 
sion; and,  not  to  multiply  examples,  serenl 
instances  of  a  similar  nature  are  known  to 
chemists. 

The  allotropic  condition  of  certain  chemical 
substances  occasioned  by  heat,  and  which  can 
only  be  explained  by  the  supposition  of  a» 
alteration  in  their  molecular  states,  is  another 
striking  point  of  analogy  between  light  m 
heat,  electricity  being  sometimes  an  effect,  ana 
sometimes  a  cause  of  both.  Having  premi«^ 
this,  I  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
proper  matter  of  mv  discourse. 

It  is  familiar  knowledge  that  several  ifoi^^ 
of  the  prismatic  spectrum,  iTowever  produced- 
possess  difforent  physical  characters,  or,  to  speas 
more  plainly,  exert  different  physical  actions : 
and  it  is  equally  well  known  that  the  red,  the 
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least  refirangible,  the  most  slowly- vibrating 
rays  are  those  which  contain,  so  to  speak,  the 
heat -principle,  or  which,  exerting  a  distinct 
influence  upon  thermometric  variations,  modify 
our  climate,  and  are  the  proximate  causes 
affecting  the  fall  of  rain  and  the  current  of 
winds, — ^while  the  mostrefrangible  and  rapidly- 
vibrating  rays,  those  near  the  violet  end  of  the 
spectrum,  are  chiefly  concerned  in  chemical 
agency,  and  though  not,  in  truth,  the  most 
highly  illuminating,  have  nevertheless  the  most 
intimate  relation  with  the  photographer,  inas- 
much as  by  their  influence  those  changes  are 
effected  on  which  his  art  depends. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  will  be  readily 
conceded;  so  great  an  interest  has  been  attached 
to  it  by  philosophers,  that  a  serious  question 
has  arisen  among  them,  whether  the  chemical 
ray  were  not  a  fourth  imponderable  agent,  and 
the  heat  ray  a  fifth.  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  '  Philosophical  Magazine  *  for  the  years 
1843  and  1844  will  be  found  to  be  devoted  to 
this  discussion;  and  Prof.  Draper,  of  New  York, 
designated  the  chemical  ray  **  Titiionidty,"  and 
our  countryman,  R.  Hunt,  ^'Energia," — ^the 
latter  a  purely  abstract,  the  former  a  purely 
fjEUQciful  term,  neither  of  which  have,  I  believe, 
been  permanently  received  by  the  scientific 
world,  or  the  categoiy  of  imponderable  agents 
extended  to  meet  tiiese  theories. 

To  measure  the  amount  and  variation  of 
these  particular  rays  has  always  been  a  great 
desideratum  with  the  philosopher  and,  d  fortiori, 
with  the  phot(^;rapher,  and  hence,  from  time 
to  time,  various  actinometers  have  been  pro- 
posed ;  and  if,  as  Mr.  Rosooe  has  well  observed, 
any  instrument  could  be  invented  to  be  worked 
on  the  principle  which  renders  the  thermometer 
80  valuable,  and  which  has  been  termed  the 
first  law  of  Marriotte — viz.  that  the  expansion 
of  the  column  of  mercury  is  equal,  with  equal 
increments  of  heat — ^then  a  perfect  actinometer 
would  be  presented  to  the  public.  To  find 
flfuch  an  arrangement,  and  to  apply  it  to  in- 
vestigating the  amount  of  chemi»Ed  light  in  the 
ray  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  was  the 
object  which  MM.  Bunsen  and  Roscoe  pro- 
posed to  themselves ;  and  I  shall  confine  myself 
for  the  present  to  a  description,  taken  from 
Mr.  RoBCoe's  report,  of  the  mode  by  which  they 
carried  it  into  ^ect. 

I  have  before  stated  that  various  photometers 
had  been  proposed,  the  principle  of  which  was 
somewhat  similar,  by  the  exposure  of  certain 
chemical  compounds  to  the  action  of  light, 
such  that  eitiier  a  re -arrangement  of  their 
constituents  should  take  place  imder  its  in- 
fluence, or  actual  decomposition  with  the  extri- 
cation of  some  gaseous  product,  the  amount  of 
which  being  calculated,  afforded  an  Approxi- 


mate conclui^ibn  as  to  the  power  exerted  by  the 
light.  I  shall  first  mention  that  of  Sir  John 
Herschel,  in  1840,  or  more  properl5f,  perhaps, 
that  of  Mr.  Jordan,  in  1839.  These  were 
simply  sheets  of  photographic  paper  wound 
round  a  cylinder  enclosed  in  another  cylinder, 
which  was  moved  on  its  own  axis,  at  a  definite 
rate,  by  means  of  clock-work.  The  light 
being  admitted  through  vertical  slits  in  the 
outer  cylinder,  impinged  upon  the  sensitive 
surface,  and,  by  adjusting  the  rapidity  of  its 
movements  so  as  to  keep  the  slit  always  oppo^ 
site  the  sun,  the  paper  recorded  every  variation 
in  its  light.  It  may  not  be  superfluous  to 
state  that  the  arrangement  did  not  differ 
materially  from  that  at  present  in  operation  at 
the  Royal  Observatory  for  regiBtering  the 
diurnal  variations  in  the  magnet  by  artificial 
light,  under  the  able  superintendence  of  our 
friend,  the  late  President. 

Mr.  Hunt  next  produced  an  instrument, 
which  he  termed  an  actin<^;raph,  of  a  some- 
what more  complicated  nature,  but  upon  the 
same  principle.  Professor  Draper,  of  New 
York,  has,  perhaps,  devoted  more  time  and 
attention  to  the  question  than  any  other 
philosopher.  Commencing  with  the  action  of 
light  upon  surfaces  of  chloride  and  bromide  of 
silver,  he  suggested  an  instrument,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  a  Tithonometer,  from 
"  Tithonicity,"  the  titie  he  invented  for  the 
chemical  ray.  This  consisted  of  a  mixture  of 
hydrogen  and  chlorine  in  equal  parts,  which, 
Being  exposed  to  light,  were  known  to  combine 
to  form  hydrochloric  acid  with  such  energy  as 
sometimes  to  cause  explosion.  Other  actino- 
meters have  been  proposed ;  but  this  presents 
the  special  interest  of  being  the  one  chosen 
by  MM.  Bunsen  and  Roscoe,  with  some  modifi- 
cations, which  appeared  to  be  approved  by 
Professor  Draper,  for  tiieir  extended  experi- 
ments. 

Before  I  proceed  further  with  a  detail  of 
these  experiments  and  their  results,  I  may  as 
well  complete  the  history  of  photometry  (men- 
tioning incidentally  the  names  of  MM.  Eavre 
and  Silbermann — ^the  latter  the  inventor  of  the 
heliostat — and  of  M.  Glaudet,  an  experimenter 
in  the  same  direction)  by  an  account  of  other 
photometers  which  have  been  from  time  to 
time  suggested,  such  as  the  peroxalate  of  iron 
proposed  by  Professor  Draper,  modified  by  Dr. 
Woods.  It  will  be  perceived  that  three  distinct 
methods  are  recognized  in  the  above  descrip- 
tion :  the  dry  method,  or  simple  exposure  of  a 
dry,  sensitive  surface  to  the  action  of  light ;  the 
moist,  where  a  solution  of  a  salt,  decomposable 
by  light,  is  employed;  the  gaseous,  where  a 
mechanical  mixture  of  gases  is  submitted  to 
light,  and,  under  such   exposure,  a  chemical 
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combination  occurs,  together  with  the  fonna- 
tion  of  a  definite  chemical  componnd.  Where 
a  Bolutioil  of  the  peroxalate  of  iron  is  employed 
— ^whichisnaturaQy  of  a  golden-yellow  colour, 
and,  in  the  dark,  may  be  preserved  unchanged 
for  a  great  length  of  time,  after  exposure  to 
solar,  or  even  to  artificial  light — decomposition 
takes  place ;  a  pale  yellow  precipitate  of  prot- 
oxalate  of  iron  falls  down,  and  carbonic  add 
gas  is  evolved.  The  aniount  of  this  may  eitiier 
be  estimated  by  weight  or  volume,  or  by  the 
weight  of  gold  or  silver  which  the  solution, 
after  eax>omre,  is  able  to  precipitate. 

The  following  equation  will  show  the  nature 
of  the  arrangement  just  described  :-^ 

Fe.  0„  3C,  0,=2(FeO,  C,  0,)+2C0,. 

BesLdes  the  peroxalate  of  iron,  Mr.  C.  J. 
Burnett  suggested,  in  1858,  an  aeiinometer, 
in  which  the  fluid  to  be  acted  upon  by  light 
consisted  of  the  oxalate  of  uranium  In  solution, 
and  the  carbonic  add  generated  by  its  decom- 
position impinged  upon  a  column  of  mercury, 
which  rose  according  to  the  pressure,  in  a  bent 
tube,  to  which  was  attached  a  graduated  scale, 
•»**an  ingenious  and  simple  arrangement,  and 
one  infinitely  more  easy  of  application  than  that 
employed  by  MM.  Bunsen  and  Boscoe,  vi2.  the 
tithonometer  of  Professor  Draper,  but  infinitely 
less  sensitive  where  very  great  accuracy  is 
desired. 

The  ohemioal  ray,  then,  as  has  been  shown, 
having  a  synthetic  aotion  upon  a  mixture  of 
chlorine  and  hydrogen,  in  direct  proportion  io 
its  energy  and  amount  (it  is  stated  by  Professor 
Draper,  that  the  light  of  the  electric  spark, 
whose  duration  does  not  exceed  an  infinitesimal 
fraction  of  a  second,  will  cause  explosion),  MM. 
Bunsen  and  Boscoe  avdled  themselves  of  the 
fbct,  by  submitting  a  mixture  of  these  gases, 
prepared  firom  hydrochloric  add  by  electrolysis, 
or  the  decomposition  of  the  acid  by  voltaic 
electridty  (for  the  purpose  of  avoidii^  error), 
to  a  known  quantity  of  light,  estimated  by 
comparing  the  illuminating  power  of  a  ray 
reflected  by  a  Silbermann's  heliostat  through  a 
small  aperture  into  a  dark  room,  with  what  they 
called  a  standard  flame,  such  as  the  ignition 
of  a  jet  of  carbonic  oxide  of  a  given  size  pro- 
duces at  the  distance  of  a  metre,  or  39  inches, 
in  one  minute  of  time, — and  that  they  called 
one  unit  of  chemical  action ;  and,  comparing 
the  amount  of  combination  of  the  chlorine 
and  hydrogen  to  form  hydrochloric  add,  which 
was  found  to  take  place,  with  many  results, 
established  the  relatiouis  1  shall  presenUy  detail 
between  the  light-energy  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  The  fraction  of  the  sun's  rays  being 
calculated,  it  follows  that  the  whole  amount  of 
light  emanating  from  the  sun  oan  be  fiyund* 


If  allowed  to  shine  upon  the  instmment 
directly,  the  action  would  be  too  raj^d,  and  the 
instrument  shattered. 

I  now  quote  Dr.  Bosooe's  pamphlet  almost 
verhatimf  although  I  candenae  tb^  matter  of 
his  report: — 

The  day  chosen  for  experiment  must  be 
doudless,  and  the  observations  continued  from 
sunrise  to  sunset. 

It  would  appear  that  the  actinio  power  in- 
cresaeB  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  oolumn  of 
air  through  which  the  sun's  rays  have  to  pan. 
In  other  words,  the  light-energy  increases  from 
the  time  the  sun  dears  the  horison  until  it  hm 
attained  its  meridian  height,  and  afterwards 
decreases  in  something  Hke  the  same  ratiO)  m 
that  there  are  two  periods  in  each  day  when, 
all  things  being  equal,  the  samd  ohemioal  aotton 
is  observed. 

"  The  rays,  in  passing  through  the  air,  an 
extinguished  or  absorbed  as  light;  and  aa  the 
sun  rises  abore  the  horieon,  the  oolumn  of  tdr 
being  lessened  through  which  the  solar  tajb 
have  to  pass,  more  of  the  direct  rays  tMxk  the 
earth." 

The  law  by  which  this  abscnpiion  of  rajs 
obtains  can  be  deduced  experimentally,  a&d 
therefore,  if  the  action  of  the  sun  at  any  ^m 
height  is  known,  its  action  at  any  other  heiglit 
can  be  calculated. 

This  calculation  Inring  made,  agrees  very  re- 
markably wiUi  the  results  of  obeervation.  1 
cannot  reproduce,  virhatim,  Dr.  Boscoe>  tabids 
but  I  may  be  permitted  to  relate  the  genotl 
issue  of  his  experiments  ccmdueted  at  HalySk 
Island,  Bejkiavik  (in  Iceland),  Hdddbeif ,  St. 
Petersburg,  Naples^  Manchester,  Cairo. 

These  experiments  gave  the  li^t^aotion  in 
four  forms,  via : — 

1.  The  action  of  direct  sunlight  in  degrees 
of  light. 

2.  The  same  of  dijShse  daylight  in  ^eg^ 
of  light. 

3.  The  same  of  total  light  in  d^greei  of 
daylight. 

4.  The  action  of  total  lights  in  light-metm- 
In  the  latter,  it  was  found  that  the  toUl 

diemical  action  effected  by  the  solar  tsjb,  fro^i 

sunrise  to  sunset,  at  the  vernal  equinox,  irafr- 

MelviUe  Wand 1806 

Eejkiavik 2324 

Petersburg     2806 

Manchester 8625 

Hddelberg     * 4136 

Naples  5226 

Cairo 6487 

or  five  times  as  gn»it  in  round  mmibers  at  Guia 

as  at  Melville  Ishind,  and  probably  would  be 
foq^d  even  greater  in  aitaatioxu  fleaier  to® 
equator. 
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I  had  hoped  to  have  been  able,  with  the  kind 
aesiBtanoe  dP  your  President,  to  have  exhibited 
to  you  the  aetioii  of  the  prismatic  spectrum, 
obtained  by  passing  a  ray  of  light  &om  the 
poles  of  a  Grove's  battery  through  a  prism,  upon 
a  sui&ce  of  sensitive  paper,  or  upon  a  wet  col- 
lodion plate.  You  would  then  have  had  ocular 
proof  of  the  intensity  of  action  exhibited  by  the 
various  rays.  As  it  is,  I  must  simply  state,  as 
above,  that  it  will  be  found  greatest  at  the  violet 
end  of  the  spectrum,  and  least  at  the  red. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  it  is  impossible  to  overrate 
the  importance  of  investigations  like  these.  To 
the  oasual  observer  they  present  a  few  bubbles 
of  gas  rising  to  the  sur&ce  of  a  fluid — a  column 
of  mercury  rising  or  fidling  the  fraction  of  an 
inoh-<'«  surface  of  paper  more  or  less  dis«* 
coloured.  To  the  deeper  thinker — ^to  the  more 
profound  inquirer — ^they  afford  an  insight  into 
those  agencies  by  whi(di  the  Great  Creator  is 
pleased  to  regulate  and  control  what  we  see 
around  us  in  His  creation.  In  fact,  we  recog- 
nise in  light  one  of 

"the  vartmagBsixie  of  means 

l^ann'd  at  His  wora,  and  ready  at  His  wilL" 

It  is  difficult  to  say  where  the  action  of  light 
really  ends.  The  succession  of  the  seasons,  the 
growth  of  plants,  as  also  the  distribution  of 
ihoee  cognate  groupings  which  constitute  the 
flora  and  fauna  of  countries,  all  have  a  relation, 
and  that  a  direct  one,  both  positively  and  nega- 
tively, with  this  influence ;  and  last,  not  least, 
the  physical  state  of  mankind,  and  no  small 
part  of  what  we  caU  Hygiene,  depends  directly 
upon  it.  Is  it  going  too  fitr  to  say  that  his 
moral  nature  is  likewise  in  some  respects  under 
its  influence?  Certain  it  is  that  the  human 
race  becomes  deteriorated  in  proportion  as 
physical  laws  are  neglected  or  perverted ;  and 
it  is  very  hard  to  determine  at  what  precise 
point  one  influence  ends,  and  another  begins. 
Bo  not  misunderstand  me  in  this. 

The  nature  of  the  influence  which  light  ex- 
erts in  a  substance,  either  nascent,  in  a  state  of 
ehange,or  so  loosely  aggregated  that  a  change 
may  be  eiBPected  in  it,  being  molecular,  leads  me 
to  say  a  word  upon  the  etiolation  of  plants. 

Plants,  it  is  well  known,  when  grown  in  the 
dark,  do  iu>t  develope  the  qualities  and  prox- 
imate principles  wMch  belong  to  them  as  mem- 
bers of  natural  arders,  but  are  found  bleached, 
watery,  and  devoid  of  colouring  matter,  or  chlo- 
rophyll. What  is  this  but  the  absence  of  that 
chemical  force  by  which  molecular  aggregation 
is  regulated  ?  It  matters  not  whether  it  be  the 
blue  ray  or  the  yellow  which  is  concerned  in 
the  agency;  it  is  dear  that  an  action  is  absent 
in  the  one  case  which  is  present  in  the  other. 
Combinations  of  carbon  and  water  are  fbund, 
indideifWithata  li^t;  but  toUh  it  are  devebped 


those  more  complex  arrangements  which  are 
deservedly  called  '*  organic,''  inasmuch  as  they 
are  generated  by  the  stimulus  and  under  the 
direct  control  of  vitality.  So  that  it  is  not 
jumping  to  a  conclusion,  but  deducing,  as  a 
necessaiy  consequence,  from  the  foregoing  rea- 
soning, that  there  is  a  relation,  and  that  a  very 
intimate  one,  between  light  and  vitality,  either 
as  cause  and  effect,  or  at  all  events,  as  an  ac- 
cessory fact. 

To  such  a  point  have  these  researches  been 
pushed,  that  MM.  Bunsen  and  Boscoe,  not 
content  with  measuring  the  actinic  force  in 
various  parts  of  the  earth,  have  been  actually 
enabled  to  apply  that  measurement  (roughly 
estimated  indeed,  but  still  approximately  true) 
to  the  relative  chemical  power  of  light  in  the 
various  planets  forming  part  of  our  solar  system. 
Admitting  its  immense  influence  upon  tiie  or- 
ganic life  developed  in  this  terrestrial  globe, 
and  admitting  some  analogy  to  exist  between 
members  of  a  system  where  harmony,  order, 
and  coordinate  relation  appear  transcendent, 
is  it  presumptuous,  and  isit  wholly  unprofitable, 
to  speculate  upon  the  states  and  conditions  of 
other  orbs  which  have  this  community  of  light- 
influence,  superadded  to  the  universally-pre- 
vailing law  of  gravitation  ? 

True,  such  speculations  can  never  wholly  be 
verified.  Still,  whatever  enables  us  to  make 
large  generalisations,  by  establishing  relations 
between  the  scattered  members  of  a  vast  group, 
elevates  the  mind  of  man,  and,  raising  bun  &r 
above  the  things  of  time  and  space,  gives  him 
a  faint  perception,  and  that  the  only  one  he 
can  hope  for  in  his  mortal  condition,  of  the 
tremendous  questions  of  Infinity  and  Eternity. 

At  the  condusion  of  Mr.  ^^eeler's  paper, 
the  President  described  the  mode  in  which  paper 
was  prepared  for  photometric  purposes,  ex- 
plaining the  difficulty  which  attended  it^  and 
the  precaution  necessary. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  cordially  tendered  to 
Mr.  Wheeler. 

Mr.  Melhuish  then  exhibited  some  ma^- 
ficent  photographs  of  Eome ;  ako  a  particularly 
interesting  series  of  stereoscopic  Sicilian  views, 
lately  photographed  by  Mr.  Napper. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


photography  in  its  relation  to  the  Fine  Arts, 

By  A,  Cl^ttdet,  Esq.,  F.K.8. 

[Photographic  Sodetj  of  Sootiand.] 

Havhto  had  the  honour  of  being  invited  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Photographic  Society 
of  Scotland  by  my  Mend  Mr.  Boss,  the  Yice- 
President,  I  have  gladly  consented  to  have  my 
name  balloted  for  the  electicxi;  without  con- 
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sidering  the  distance,  which  will  prevent  me 
from  attending  the  meetings  and  being  a  useful 
and  active  member.  This  invitation,  couched 
in  the  most  flattering  words,  was  for  mo  a 
proof  that  my  incessant  labours  in  the  field  of 
photography  since  its  discovery  were  considered 
as  having  contributed  to  its  progress  as  an  art 
and  to  its  investigation  as  a  science.  How 
could  I  not  be  sensible  to  such  a  compliment? 

I  felt  also  a  great  satisfaction  in  seeing  my 
name  associated  with  some  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  who,  from  the  earliest  days 
of  photography,  fall  of  admiration  for  the  new 
discovery,  of  which  they  foresaw  the  future 
greatness,  having  found  in  me  a  no  less  en- 
thusiastic adept  in  the  art  than  themselves, 
came  to  me  with  the  result  of  their  attempts 
and  observations,  fortunate  when,  from  my 
daily  practice,  and  with  the  resources  of  a  com- 
plete establishment,  I  was  enabled  to  communi- 
cate to  them  some  useful  information.  This 
agreeable  and  disinterested  intercourse  has 
given  rise  to  feelings  of  friendship,  to  which  I 
attach  great  value,  and  which  I  hope  long  to 
cultivate. 

I  shall  therefore  not  be  a  complete  stranger 
in  the  Society ;  and  I  am  glad  to  belong  to  it, 
not  only  on  that  account,  but  because  it  is  the 
centre  of  photography  in  a  most  interesting 
country,  as  much  renowned  for  the  intelligence, 
learning,  .and  genius  of  its  hardy  race,  as  for 
the  romantic  scenery  of  its  land. 

In  Scotland  the  art  of  Photography  has  already 
attained  the  highest  state  of  perfection.  This 
has  been  proved  by  the  annual  exhibitions  of 
the  Society,  in  which  from  time  to  time  have 
been  gathered  splendid  specimens  of  the  various 
styles  of  the  art,  representing  landscapes,  an- 
cient and  modem  architecture,  and  celebrated 
ruins,  all  belonging  to  the  country.  Scotch 
phot(^graphers  need  not,  indeed,  look  very  far 
to  exercise  their  art;  they  possess  at  home 
rich  and  abundant  subjects  for  their  pictures ; 
they  have  simply  to  select,  and  the  choice  is 
the  only  embarrassing  difficulty.  Is  not  that 
advantage  capable  of  developing  in  their  minds 
the  most  fervent  taste  for  artistic  pursuits,  and 
elevating  in  their  hands  the  art  of  photogra- 
phy? 

Every  country  must  necessarily  impart  to 
the  art  a  peculiar  merit  of  its  own — a  kind  of 
superiority  stamped  by  the  character  of  local 
features,  and  by  a  certain  individual  mode  of 
feeling.  For  this  reason,  Scotland  is  called  to 
occupy  a  conspicuous  position  in  the  art,  and, 
under  the  guidance  of  its  spirited  and  influen- 
tial Society,  to  be  prominent  among  the  various 
schools  of  photography. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland,  with 
such  a  number  of  expert  native  members,  com- 


prises all  the  requisite  elements  of  success. 
However,  if  it  admit  a  stranger  into  its  ranb, 
this  imposes  on  him  the  duty  of  acknowledging 
the  honour  he  has  received  by  endeavouring 
to  contribute  to  the  interest  of  the  meetings, 
sending  from  time  to  time  some  communicatia& 
capable  of  promoting,  as  much  as  it  is  in  his 
power,  the  advancement  of  the  art. 

In  my  wish  to  begin  the  fulfilment  of  that 
duty,  I  experience  tihe  difficulty  of  finding  a 
subject  of  sufficient  interest  not  relating  to 
any  particular  point  of  practical  investigatioiL 
Not  that  I  am  entirely  unprepared  to  offer 
the  result  of  researches  on  some  such  in- 
vestigations ;  but  I  must  reserve  this  kind  of 
communication  for  a  less  formal  occasion,  when 
I  shall  have  finally  assumed  the  garb  of  labour, 
and  have  ta.ken  my.  place  of  companionship 
among  the  active  members  of  the  Society. 

For  the  present,  perhaps,  it  will  not  be 
found  inappropriate  if  I  undertake  the  task  of 
treating  of  photography  in  its  relation. to  the 
fine  arts,  to  show  the  services  it  is  destined  to 
render  to  artists,  the  influence  which  it  vUl 
exercise  upon  the  public  taste,  and  the  advan- 
tages it  has  conferred  on  the  community. 

When  we  consider  the  present  state  of 
photography,  the  vast  improvements  which 
have  been  made  during  the  last  few  years  in 
its  chemical  manipulation  and  in  the  constmc- 
tion  of  the  instruments  employed,  it  seems  that 
wo  can  hardly  wish  to  have  a  more  perfect  pro- 
cess. The  highly  sensitive  preparation  which 
enables  photographers  to  &s.  the  image  of  the 
rolling  waves  of  the  sea,  and  the  optical  appa- 
ratus which  represents  objects  on  a  large  field 
in  the  most  perfect  definition  and  form,  are 
results  which  would  have  appeared  difficult  to 
obtain  only  a  few  years  ago.  Therefore,  sup- 
posing that  the  process  should  remain  as  it  is, 
we  have  a  new  art  in  great  perfection,  capable 
of  producing  works  of  the  most  exquisite  kind, 
provided  it  be  conducted  by  the  refined  judg- 
ment and  skilful  hands  of  real  artists. 

Let  us,  then,  for  one  moment  leave  the 
process,  its  manipulation  and  instruments,  and 
consider  photography  as  a  new  branch  of  the 
fine  arts.  We  shall  endeavour  to  show  that, 
as  such,  it  requires  the  most  strenuous  efforts 
of  mind,  and  a  true  appreciation  of  the  ideal 
beauties  of  nature,  to  manage  it  with  entire 
success,  and  to  make  it  yield  aU  the  sentiment 
of  the  picturesque  that  the  fine  arts  have  had 
the  e^cdusive  privilege  of  creating  by  imitation. 

In  photography  the  difficulty  is,  not  to 
produce  a  good  picture,  but  to  know  when  we 
have  obtained  one  really  worth  keeping.  The 
most  successful  photographer  is  the  one  who, 
constantly  at  work,  is  never  satisfied  with  his 
productions,  and  who,  having  taken  many  pc- 
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toiesy  will  effiioe  the  greater  number,  very 
often  the  whole  of  them.  This  is  the  only 
condition  of  success;  for  he  will  begin  and 
begin  again,  with  perseverance,  until  he  has 
obtained  irreproachable  results. 

The  first  care  is  to  select  a  fine  subject  or 
scene ;  the  next,  to  find  the  best  point  of  view 
frcm  which  it  is  to  be  taken,  and  the  hour  of 
the  day  at  which  it  is  the  most  favourably 
lighted,  whcth^  from  the  east  or  from  the 
west.  When  a  spot  has  been  selected,  the 
photographer  should  not  leave  it  until,  after 
r^ated  attempts  under  the  most  propitious 
circumstances,  he  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
picture  realizing  all  the  poetry  of  nature. 

In  nature  a  landscape   does  not   always 
present  the  same  aspect.     According  to  the 
season,  the  weather,  the  position  and  height  of 
the  sun,  and  the  transparency  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, or  a  sky  more  or  less  loaded  with  va- 
rious kinds  of  douds  or  vapours,  the  landscape 
gains  or  loses  aU  its  beauty,  and  that  which 
wiU  be  splendid  when  lighted  by  the  morning 
or  evening  sun  may  appear  very  indifferent  in 
the  middle  of  the  daj,  or  when  the  sky  is  over- 
clouded.    Is  it  not  owing  to  these  changes  of 
effects  that  travellers  differ  so  much  in  their 
judgment  of  the  same  localities  ?    To  appre- 
ciate all  this,  requires  not  a  mechanical  photo- 
grapher, but  an  artist  photographer  endowed 
wi&  the  quickest  powers  of  perception  and  the 
greatest  taste.    He  must  take  the  effects  as  they 
are  actually  produced ;  for,  unlike  the  painter, 
he  has  no  means  subsequently  to  modify,  im- 
prove, and  correct  lus  picture  by  colour,  or  by 
light  and  shade  during  the  progress  of  the  work. 
Por  this  reason  the  artist  photographer  must 
seize  his  subject  precisely  at  the  right  moment: 
and  too  often  he  waits  in  vain ;  or  if  in  despair 
he  makes  an  attempt,  he  is  doomed  to  be  dis- 
appointed with  the  result.    He  may,  indeed, 
have  obtained  a  perfect  photograph,  but  he  will 
generally  find  it  deficient  in  the  artistic  cha- 
racter he  was  aiming  at.    This  is  the  photo- 
grapher who  understands  his  art  and  his  duty. 
If  at  last,  after  repeated  attempts  during  a 
long,  tour,  he  can  bring  home  at  the  end  of  the 
season  only  half  a  dozen  splendid  negatives, 
he  may  indeed  be  perfectly  satisfied  and  de- 
lighted at  his  success.    Por  what  more  can  he 
want,  to  appear  with  great  honour  at  the  next 
Photographic  Exhibition  ? 

Is  not  this  enough  to  prove  that  photography 
is  really  an  art,  in  which,  as  in  any  other  art, 
only  genius  and  talent  can  rise  to  a  high  posi- 
tion, and,  consequently,  that  the  number  of  its 
masters  cannot  but  be  very  limited  ?  In  fact, 
how  few  are  deserving  that  name  among  those 
whose  productions  have  been  seen  at  the  vari- 
ous exhibitions  during  the  last  five  years  in 


England,  Prance,  and  elsewhere!  Ibk  that 
immense  number  of  photographs,  showing  geod 
manipulation,  and  the  work  of  perfect  instru- 
ments, what  a  small  number  are  really  to  be 
called  artistic  pictures,  and  such  as  one  would 
like  to  place  in  one's  portfolio ! 

However,  this  is  not  to  be  regretted ;  such 
dificulties  are  precisely  the  most  powerful  in- 
citement and  cause  of  emulation,  without 
which  no  man  of  talent  can  be  induced  to 
work  at  photography;  for  there  can  bo  no 
pleasure  or  merit  to  do  what  costs  neither 
trouble,  thought,  nor  labour. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  photography 
will  have  the  injurious  effect  of  deterring  many 
from  devoting  their  talents  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  fine  arts,  because  it  is  feared  that  the 
public,  being  supplied  with  cheap  and  innu- 
merable photographic  productions,  will  be  no 
longer  in  want  of  the  more  expensive  works 
of  the  artists.  Such  a  fear  is  entirely  un- 
founded, and  mav  be  called  ridiculous.  The 
fine  arts  spring  from  the  mind  only ;  they  do 
more  than  copy  nature — ^they  transform,  em- 
bellish, create,  by  the  power  of  (esthetic  aspira- 
tion and  intellectual  conception.  They  are  to 
photography  what  poetry  is  to  rhetoric.  Pho- 
tography cannot  take  their  place.  It  was 
given  only  to  poetical  art  to  produce  such 
works  as  a  Yenus  of  Medicis  or  a  Virgin  of 
Correggio.  There  were  no  such  models  in  na- 
ture. Still  one  is  the  representation  of  all 
that  is  pure,  graoefrd,  lovely,  soft,  and  har- 
monious in  form ;  and  the  o^er  brings  to  our 
contemplation  what  is  beautifril,  chaste,  holy, 
and  inspired  in  mind.  The  poetical  art  has  a 
power  which  does  not  belong  to  photography  ; 
one  creates,  the  other  copies. 

K  the  productions  of  photography  are  seen 
everywhere,  and  are  found  in  the  hands  of  every 
one/this  Tnil  form  the  judgment,  Bpread  amo^ 
all  classes  the  taste  and  love  of  the  beautiful, 
and  make  us  understand  better  the  works  of 
those  who,  before  photography,  by  their  talent 
and  genius  alone,  could  imitate  nature, — and 
of  those  who,  since  its  discovery,  without  de- 
spismg  the  hiBte  which  it  offers^so  abundantly, 
will  continue  to  devote  their  skiU  to  create 
original  compositions.  Therefore  photography 
will  increase  the  taste  for  all  the  productions 
of  art ;  and,  reciprocally,  art  will  be  beneficial 
to  photography. 

When,  in  friture  ages,  our  successors  shall 
visit  the  galleries  of  paintings  and  compare 
the  various  styles  of  the  old  schools,  they  will 
inevitably  be  struck  by  a  general  character  in 
the  design,  and  a  certain  mode  in  the  treat- 
ment, indicatiDg  exactly  the  time  at  which 
photography  made  its  appearance,  and  exer- 
cised its  influence  upon  the  fine  arts. 
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As  wo  distmgoish  the  Baphaelite  era,  pos- 
teixty  will  mark  the  photographic  period,  show- 
ing that  art,  far  from  havmg  degen^^ted  and 
lost  anything  of  its  originality  and  perfection, 
has  heen  considerably  improved  by  it.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise?  Is  not  photography 
the  mirror  of  nature?  and  when  the  painter 
has  to  imitate  nature,  what  can  be  more  pro- 
fitable to  him  thaa  to  consult  that  unerring 
mirror  in  which  truth  is  so  minutely  delineated, 
drawuig  so  perfect,  and perspectiTe  so  correct? 
Photog^phy  is  nothing  b^t  the  image  of  na- 
tural objects  as  they  are  depicted  on  our  re- 
tina :  and  if  that  image  is  only  transitory,  still 
it  is  capable  of  leaving  in  gifted  minds  an  im- 
pression susceptible  of  being  continually  re- 
called by  the  power  of  memory. 

When  wo  examine  the  works  of  the  great 
masters,  we  are  so  much  struck  with  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  composition,  that  we  cannot 
conceive  how  they  could  have  been  executed 
without  some  photographic  representation. 
And  hfls  not  this  been  really  the  case?  If 
they  did  not  employ  the  camera  obscura,  because 
it  was  not  invented,  did  they  not  make  use  of 
the  most  delicate  and  sensitive  photographic 
tablet,  the  retina,  upon  which  has  been  mo- 
mentarily delineated  the  very  image  they  have 
copied  ?  Therefore,  strictly  spealong,  the  fine 
arts  have  never  been  iudependent  of  what  is 
equivalent  to  photography,  although  it  was 
only  for  the  very  few,  endowed  with  the  most 
delicate  senses  of  memory,  perception,  and 
imitation. 

But  those  artists  would  not  have  been  less 
eminent  had  they  been  helped  by  the  real 
works  of  photography,  affording  stiU  less  un- 
erring means  of  copying  nature.  Photography 
is  to  the  fine  arts  what  logarithms  are  to  ma- 
thematics. Certainly  since  that  invention  there 
have  not  been  less  able  and  less  profound  ma- 
thematicians than  before,  the  only  difference 
being,  that  by  their  means  work  has  been 
easier,  more  rapid  and  productive,  and  less 
subject  to  error.  Photography  is  for  the  artist 
a  vocabulary  which  guides  hun  in  his  trans- 
lation of  the  language  of  nature,  a  sketch-book 
in  which  he  always  finds  fresh  ideas  and  new 
inspirations. 

While  endeavouring  to  demonstrate  the  in- 
contestable merit  and  advantage  of  photography, 
to  show  its  beneficial  influence  in  the  progress 
of  the  fine  arts,  we  are  naturally  led  to  the 
oonclusion  that  it  has  been  invented  precisely 
because  the  fine  arts  were  in  want  of  its 
assistance. 

Why  and  how  has  photography  been  in- 
TBnited  ?  The  story  is  as  simple  as  it  is  in- 
structive ;  and  in  relatiiig  it,  we  shall  remind 
the  artistic  wcoid  that  the  disovveiy  has  been 


its  own  creation,  and  the  result  of  its  most 
thoughtful  and  earnest  inspirations. 

Men  of  science  had  long  ago  tried  to  ascertain 
liie  action  of  light  upon  certain  eh^nical  ocm- 
pounds.  This  luid  for  object  only  a  philosophioi 
purpose,having  no  decided  import  on  artistic  ap- 
plications, but  mco'dy  intended  to  serve  scienee. 
However,  these  first  experiments  were  suii- 
cient  to  prove  that  light  had  tiie  property  of 
producing  visible  changes  in  the  colour  or  cqh- 
stitution  of  certain  substances ;  and  the  know- 
ledge of  this  fact  awakened  the  attention  of 
artists,  who,  being  in  the  habit  of  using  the 
camera  obscura,  could  not  help  wishing  that 
the  beautiful  image  they  had  before  their  eyes, 
and  which  they  were  copying  with  so  mudi 
trouble,  could  only  fix  itself  permanently  on 
its  screen  by  the  power  of  its  light,  so  that 
they  might  keep  it  for  use  when  wanted. 

Wedgwood  was  one  of  the  first  who  availed 
himself  of  the  facts  disclosed  by  former  scien- 
tific investigations.  He  obtained  an  image  bj 
the  action  of  light,  but  his  chemical  sni&oe 
remaining  sensitive,  continued  to  be  affected 
in  the  other  parts  if  exposed  again  to  the  same 
action  of  light,  consequently  his  image  could 
only  be  preserved  iu  the  dark,  and  was  of  no 
use  for  artistic  purposes. 

Niepce  was  more  fortunate.  He  found  that 
certain  bituminous  substances  on  being  affected 
by  light  were  decomposed,  and  in  that  state 
were  capable  of  being  easily  dissolved ;  so  that 
after  having  exposed  in  the  camera  obscura  a 
surface  coated  with  such  substances,  aU  the 
parts  having  received  the  action  of  light  could 
be  dissolved  and  removed  by  a  washing,  leaving 
the  sur&ce  like  an  engraved  plate.  This  was 
a  most  important  result :  the  image  was  visible 
and  permanent ;  and,  besides,  by  inking  tiie 
plate  by  the  usual  printing  process,  slight  im- 
pressions could  be  obtained  on  paper. 

However,  Niepce's -discovery  was  not  sus- 
ceptible of  a  general  and  practical  applica- 
tion, because  the  effect  of  the  camera  ol^cinmy 
being  very  slow,  required  an  excessively  long 
exposure  to  the  most  intense  light. 

Now  we  come  to  the  labours  of  Bagaerre 
and  Talbot,  and  we  have  to  record  the  real 
discovery  of  photography,  one  of  the  most  ex* 
traordinary  events  of  an  age  remarkable  for  tfae 
greatest  triumphs  of  science  and  intellect. 

By  a  curious  coincidence,  the  two  disooveriei 
of  Deguerre  and  Talbot,  completely  differing 
in  their  character,  were  made  simidtaneoosly 
in  France  and  in  England,  and  pabhshed  to  (ite 
world  almost  in  the  same  week ;  and,  more  sin- 
gularly still,  ^y  presented  a  similar  and 
most  peenliar  featore,  whidiwas  at  ifiOe  <l» 
stamp  of  the  genius  of  the  inveirtors,  and  <fae 
indi^ensable  condition  of  their 
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'Bafjk  Bagaerre  and  Talbot,  like  their  pre- 
decesBors,  had  found  some  substances  readily 
aflecked  by  light,  yet  not  to  a  degree  sufficient 
tOthnng  out  ^e  image  of  the  camera  obseura 
in  a  reasonable  time.  There  ordinary  minds 
would  have  terminated  their  researches ;  but 
genius  never  stops,  its  resources  are  inex- 
haustible, and  nothing  escapes  the  power  of 
its  reasoning.  They  argued  in  this  way:  if 
the  %ht  of  the  camera  obseura  has  not  been 
intense  enough  to  complete  the  chemical  trans- 
mutation and  produce  its  impression,  the  sen- 
sitive surface  must  have  received  the  beginning 
of  an  action,  which,  firom  this  latent  state, 
might  be  susceptible  of  being  continued  by  the 
application  of  other  chemicq^  agents,  until 
rendered  perfectly  visible.  Such  was  the  gsand 
idea  whidi  led  to  the  marveUouB  discovery  of 
the  Daguerreotype  and  of  the  .Talbotype.  It 
is  easier  to  imagine  than  to  describe  the  innu- 
memble  difficulties  the  inventors  had  to  go 
through  in  their  researches  and  experiments; 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  Dagnerre  and  Talbot 
succeeded  in  brining  out  the  latent  images  of 
their  respective  processes,  om  by  the  action  of 
metcury,  and  the  other  hy  that  of  gallic  adcL 

It  is  always  a  new  source  of  wonder  and 
admiration  to  behold  in  the  Talboiype  an  image 
suddenly  brought  out  by  the  application  of  a 
transparent  liquid  upon  a  white  ^eet  of  paper, 
and  in  the  Daguerreotype  by  the  invisible 
vapour  of  mercury  in  which  the  bright  me- 
tallic plate  is  suspended. 

The  Daguerreotype  has  been  improved  by 
the  use  of  chloride  and  bromide  of  iodine  in 
the  prq»aration  of  the  plates,  which  process  I 
communicated  to  the  Boyal  Society  the  10th 
of  June,  1841 ,  in  presenting  the  first  almost  in- 
stantaneous pictures  produced.  M«  Fizeau, 
^o  also,  in  France,  had  indicated  the  acce- 
lerating power  of  bromine,  made  the  beautiM 
discovery  of  fixing  the  delicate  bloom  forming 
the  Daguerreotype  image  by  a  thin  coating  of 
gold  precipitated  from  a  mixed  solution  of 
chloride  of  gold  and  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
thereby  rendering  it  permanent  and  susceptible 
of  being  coloured. 

The  Talbotype,  distinguished  by  the  pecu- 
liarity that  an  unlimited  number  of  images  can 
be  printed  from  a  negative  impression  of  light, 
has  also  been  improved,  first  by  M.  Ni^pce  de 
St.  Victor,  who  substituted  for  the  paper  a  film 
of  albumen  spread  qn  glass,  considerably  more 
traniqMurent  and  perfect,  and  sabseqnently  by 
the  liute  Soott  Archer,  a  most  ingenious,  deserv- 
yjngf  and  honest  man,  who  died  uaremunerated 
for  his  splendid  invention,  and  whose  unpro* 
vided  Himuly  is  now  waiting  for  the  gratitude 
aild  sympathy  of  the  photographie  wurid*. 

*'A  flabmription  in  finronrof  .ArdbeWs  fiunilyh^ 


Archer,  instead  of  albumen,  coated  the  glass 
with  a  film  of  collodion,  which,  by  a  peculiarity 
of  its  chemical  constitution,  added  a  consider- 
able degree  of  sensitiveness  to  the  preparation. 
From  t^at  moment  Mr.  Talbot's  process  became 
almost  instantaneous. 

These  are  certainly  important  improvements, 
but  they  have  not  changed  the  original  prin- 
ciples akd  character  of  the  two  ^yenLns. 
Therefore  Daguerre  and  Talbot  indisputably 
win  be  for  ever  called  the  fathers  of  photo- 
graphy. 

Now  we  must  remind  the  artistic  world  that 
Daguerre  and  Talbot  were  led  to  the  discovery 
of  photography  because  they  were  both  artists, 
and  in  want  of  photography.  Their  genius  in- 
duced them  to  think  that  they  could  find  in  the 
stores  of  science  the  means  of  fixing  the  image 
of  the  camera  obseura ;  and  they  set  to  work 
with  the  most  persevering  efforts. 

Daguerre  was  a  professional  painter  of  some 
reputation,  and  renowned  for  his  part  of  the  in- 
vention of  the  Diorama,  the  idea  of  whichbelongs 
to  him  and  to  another  eminent  artist,  named 
Bouton.  Daguerre  was  in  the  habit  of  making 
his  dioramic  sketches  by  the  help  of  the  ca- 
mera obseura,  which  enabled  him  to  produce 
more  conrect  representations  of  the  natural 
scenes  which  he  wanted  to  copy.  While  using 
his  camera,  he  was  continually  thinking  how 
his  labour  would  be  facilitated  if  he  could  once 
for  all  have  the  image  fixed  on  its  screen,  and 
be  able  to  copy  it  at  his  leisure.  This  con- 
stant wish  led  him  to  the  discovery  which 
bears  his  name. 

Mr.  H.  Fox  Talbot,  an  independent  gentle- 
man endowed  with  the  most  ingenious  and 
scientific  turn  of  mind,  was  in  the  habit,  as  an 
amateur  artist,  of  taking  sketches  during  his 
travels,  and  while  employing  also  the  camera 
obseura  for  this  purpose,  recollected  what  had 
been  done  by  chemists  in  their  researches 
upon  the  effect  of  light  on  various  substances, 
and,  in  his  wish  to  serve  his  artistic  attempts, 
was  induced  to  try  to  fix  the  image  of  his 
camera  by  means  of  some  chemical  action. 
He  succeeded  at  last,  and  made  the  discovery 
which,  in  his  enthusiasm  for  its  beatUifd 
result,  he  called  ealotype,  and  to  which  after- 
wards his  name  was  given  by  the  same  feeling 
of  gratitude  which  had  been  evinced  in  favour 
of  Daguerre.  In  justice,  the  name  of  Tal- 
botype ought  to  be  oontkiued  as  well  as  that 
of  DagneiTeetype,  beoauae,  without  Talbot, 
photo^phy  on  paper  would  not  exist.    Why 

ben  opened,  undor  th»  mceous  aospieefl  oC  (lie  QoMn  » 
ftt  the  flufsgortiaa  of  the  fiiotographio  wcaetT  o^ 
and  it  u  to  be  hoped  thit  no  photogmpW  deriviiig. 
profit  or  pleasure  m>m  Arofaer's  diBoorery  will  refuas 
to  oontzilmte  to  the  waUara  of  his  fiunily. 
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should  that  justice  he  refused  during  his  life- 
time to  a  great  man,  a  henefeustor  to  his  age  ? 
Is  it  always  to  bo  left  only  to  posterity  to  re- 
munerate meritorious  deeds  ? 

If  photography  has  been,  invented  because 
the  fine  arts  were  in  want  of  it,  would  it  not 
be  ridiculous  to  think  that  they  can  be  injured 
by  it  in  any  way,  when  we  see  all  artists  of 
talent  gradually  availing  themselves  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  photography,  and  taking  their  in- 
spirations even  from  its  most  indifferent  pro- 
ductions ? 

It  is  particularly  in  miniature  portrait-paint- 
ing that  photography  is  called  to  exercise  the 
most  ben^dal  influence ;  and  already  a  com- 
plete revolution  has  taken  place  in  this  branch 
of  the  fine  arts. 

It  may  be  said  that  no  miniature  portraits 
are  now  taken  without  the  help  of  photo- 
graphy. Even  eminent  artists  turn  their  talent 
to  painting  or  copying  photographs,  which  has 
the  advantage  of  giving  them  the  most  correct 
likenesses  without  obliging  the  person  to  sit 
tediously  before  them  during  often-repeated 
and  long  visits.  The  whole  of  the  figure  and 
draperies,  with  the  most  elaborate  details  of 
dress,  can  be  painted  without  the  model,  who  is 
required  only  for  a  short  sitting,  indispensable 
to  catch  the  expression  and  colour  of  the  face. 
The  result  evidently  is  more  correct  and  satis- 
factory, the  labour  of  the  artist  is  considerably 
simpler,  and  consequently,  the  price  being 
more  moderate,  the  demand  for  portraits  has 
increased  to  a  degree  which  could  never  have 
been  imagined  before.  In  fact  the  demand 
is  so  great  that  there  is  comparatively  a  great 
scarcity  of  artists :  they  are  all  failj  and  ad- 
vantageously occupied ;  and  there  is  room  for 
a  greater  number  than  can  be  found,  merely  for 
ihe  wants  of  photographic  establishments. 

Therefore  photography,  instead  of  injuring 
the  interests  of  artists,  is  the  greatest  boon 
which  could  have  been  wished  for  by  them. 
But  it  was  feared  that  photography  would  be  an 
impediment  to  the  development  of  rare  talents, 
possessed  by  isuch  as  those  who  have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  refinement  and  taste  of  their 
inimitable  productions,  and  by  the  happy  fide- 
lity of  resemblance,  united  to  the  expression  and 
mind  they  imparted  to  their  likenesses.  Those 
talents  will  have  more  opportunities  than  be- 
fore to  rise  to  eminence,  because,  among  the 
immense  number  of  artists  engaged  in  the 
easier  task  of  painting  photographs,  there  will 
be  many  who,  being  bom  with  true  genius, 
wUl  acquire  in  that  occupation  the  discern- 
ment of  the  beauties  of  nature,  the  know- 
ledge of  drawing  (so  perfect  in  photography), 
and  the  taste  for  composition,  so  pure  and  ele- 
gant, which  are  abundantly  presented  in  the 


chdce  works  of  photographers  in  a  variety  of 
ways. 

The  position  of  the  figure,  the  anangementof 
draperies,  the  selection  of  suitable  acceBsoriei, 
everythingconstituting  the  composition  of  a  pic- 
ture, is  not  a  gift  belonging  exclusively  to  the 
painter.  A  photographer  of  taste,  feeling,  aod 
judgment,  who  cannot  handle  a  brush,  may  jet 
compose  tiiie  most  artistic  pictures,  know  how  to 
place  his  model  in  the  most  favourable  positun 
ibr  itsfigureand  countenanoe,and  to  light  it  with 
all  the  useful  contrasts  of  chiaroscuro,  giTmg 
force,harmony,andcharacter  to  the  oompositioiL 

Practice  and  experience  are  efficient  mastea 
in  ever3rthing.  The  photographer  of  talent  hai 
this  considerable  ^vantage  over  the  painter,— 
that  he  composes  twenty  pictures  every  daj, 
while  the  painter  composes  only  what  he  can 
paint  and  finish.  Therefore  painters  cannot 
fail  to  find  in  the  productions  of  photographers 
the  most  useful  models,  the  effect  (^  wbich 
they  can  improve  according  to  their  skill  and 
f eehng ;  and  those  who  have  to  learn  their  art 
cannot  study  at  a  better  school  t^an  that  d 
photography.  I  have  said  that  photographj, 
in  its  present  state,  leaves  hardly  anything  to 
wish  for  its  improvement.  But  it  is  erideat 
that  it  requires  in  the  operator  various  quali- 
ties of  the  most  refined  ihxd ;  and  it  is  not  ex- 
pected that  every  photographer  will  become  as 
artist,  any  more  than  i^at  every  person  using 
a  musical  instrument  will  become  a  musician. 
As  we  are  constantly  liable  to  hear  more  bad 
than  good  music,  so  we  shall  always  be  obliged 
to  submit  to  see  a  greater  number  of  bad  pho- 
tographs than  of  rcNally  good  ones.  FhotogT&- 
phy  itself  is  perfect ;  it  is  no  more  answerabk 
for  the  wretdied  attempts  of  its  ignorant  and 
uneducated  tyros,  than  music  for  the  disagree- 
able sounds  too  often  extorted  from  the  most 
perfect  instrument,  or  than  the  art  of  painting 
for  the  vile  productions  of  the  brush,  which. 
before  photography,  were  exhibited  in  show- 
frames  at  the  door  of  every  dabbler  in  minia- 
ture portrait-painting.  The  removal  of  these 
frames  is  one  of  the  great  benefits  of  photo- 
graphy ;  and  if  they  have  been  replaced  by  ths 
innumerable  frames  of  the  photographers,  pro- 
menaders  have  not  to  complain  (2  the  change: 
at  all  events,  they  have  the  advantage  of  re- 
cognizing their  friends,  and  seeing  the  homan 
fi^^ire  represented  in  pretty  good  drawing,  and 
in  its  natural  proportions. 

Photography  is  to  be  praised  for  other  im- 
portant considerations.  It  has  created  a  new 
and  vast  industry,  giving  occupation  to  an  im- 
mense number  of  persons.  First,  there  are 
those  who  practise  tiie  art  as  a  profssaion,  and 
the  great  number  of  artists,  asaistantB,  clerb. 
and  servants  they  employ;  then  come  the 
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different  branches  of  trade  and  manufacture 
which  supply  photographers  Trith  instruments, 
tooL),  utensils^  optical  apparatus,  chemicals, 
glass,  paper,  and  silver,  fhunes,  mounts,  and 
cases. 

Every  photographer,  professional  or  amateur, 
must  havo  an  oporating-room  entirely  con- 
structed with  glass,  like  a  conservatory,  and 
supplied  with  blinds,  curtains,  carpets,  furni- 
ture, <kc.  Por  this  he  has  had  to  employ  an 
architect,  builder,  and  upholsterer.  Generally 
these  operating-rooms,  for  the  sake  of  light,  are 
placed  on  the  top  of  houses,  which,  by  maldng 
them  useful,  gives  to  upper  parts  of  buildings 
a  higher  value  than  they  had  before. 

The  collodion  process  requires,  for  every 
picture  or  portrait  taken,  a  piece  of  perfect 
glass,  constituting  a  negative;  and  as  those 
negatives  must  be  kept  in  case  new  impressions 
are  required,  every  photographer  is  obliged  to 
to  accumulate  an  immense  number  of  fiiem ; 
80  that,  with  the  stock  of  these  glasses  which 
he  wants  for  his  daily  practice,  and  the  glass 
required  to  cover  every  picture,  this  article 
alone  involves  the  outlay  of  a  considerable 
capital,  and  its  supply  is  for  the  glass  manu- 
facturers an  additional  source  of  lucrative  em- 
ployment and  a  large  increase  of  production. 

The  construction  of  lenses  required  for  the 
optical  apparatus  has  put  in  requisition  the 
skill  and  learning  of  the  best  opticians,  who, 
in  their  efforts  to  supply  photography  with 
the  most  perfect  instruments,  have  been  obliged 
to  investigate  the  laws  of  optics  with  more 
attention  than  had  ever  been  done  before.  In 
improving  photographic  lenses,  they  have  made 
new  discoveries  which  have  already  had  im- 
portant applications  in  the  construction  of 
telescopes,  opera-glasses,  and  microscopes. 

Progress  in  any  art  or  manufacture  is  never 
without  producing  new  improvements  in  some 
other  branch,  or  giving  a  useful  impulse  to  the 
production  of  the  materials  required  of  a  more 
suitable  and  more  perfect  kind.  This  has 
been  the  case  with  respect  to  the  construction  of 
photographic  lenses.  Opticians  could  not  make 
perfect  lenses  without  two  kinds  of  glass,  each 
of  different  density  and  dispersive  power, 
which  were  to  be  always  of  the  same  degree, 
corresponding  with  the  formulae  by  which  they 
had  calculated  and  determined  the  various 
curvatures  of  the  difiEerent  parts  forming  a 
compound  achromatic  system.  Therefore  the 
opticians  had  to  find  some  glass-manuflMturcrs 
having  the  spirit,  skill,  knowledge,  and  capital 
necessary  to  undertake  the  manufacture  of  the 
important  article  they  wanted.  Besides  the 
density  and  dispersive  power  of  the  two  kinds 
of  glass  (one  crown  glass,  and  the  other  flint 
^lass)  which  were  required  by  the  optician. 


they  were  both  to  be  perfectiy  homogeneous, 
colourless,  transparent,  and  free  from  striae, — ^in 
fact,  to  be  as  pure  as  the  clearest  water.  Those 
who  visited  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  in 
London,  and  1855,  in  Paris,  know  to  what 
extent  these  conditions  have  been  fulfilled  in 
England  by  Messrs.  Chance  Brothers  of  Bir- 
mingham, and  in  Prance  by  others.  So  that 
the  large  consumption  of  optical  glass  for  pho- 
tographic purposes  only  has  been  one  of  the 
causes  of  considerable  improvements  in  that 
article  of  manufacture,  by  which  aU  optical 
instruments,  from  the  smallest  camera-lens  to 
the  largest  telescope-lens,  can  now  be  obtained 
in  the  greatest  perfection. 

If  photography  has  produced  such  advan- 
tageous results  both  in  an  artistical  and  mer- 
cantile point  of  view,  it  has  also  exercised 
a  considerable  influence  in  the  diffusion  of 
scientific  knowledge  among  those  who  as 
professional  or  amateur  photographers  havo 
necessarily  been  obliged  to  enter  into  the  con- 
sideration of  the  principles  of  chemistry  and 
optics,  which  are  the  base  of  photography. 
Many  who  had  never  thought  of  these  sciences 
have  found  it  indispensable  to  learn  them,  in 
order  to  become  proficient  in  their  art.  Pho- 
tographic Journals,  which  are  so  niuneroua 
and  read  by  all  interested  in  the  art,  are  con- 
stantly treating  of  the  most  elementary  and 
even  abstruse  questions  of  these  sciences,  and 
have  become  a  cheap  and  efficient  medium  of 
instruction.  Is  not  that  also  a  most  beneficial 
result?  Henceforward  chemistry,  optics,  the 
constitution  and  properties  of  light,  will  form 
an  essential  part  of  knowledge,  and  become  as 
common  as  geography,  grammar,  and  arithmetic. 

Should  wo  not  also  allude  to  the  application 
of  photography  to  the  stereoscope — a  new  art 
in  a  new  art  ?  Here,  again,  the  most  difficult 
questions,  of  binocular  vision  and  its  pheno- 
mena, the  investigation  of  which  some  years 
ago  was  a  subject  fit  only  for  the  consideration 
of  a  small  number  of  profound  philosophers, 
are  now,  if  not  so  easily  understood,  at  all 
events  studied  by  every  one.  For  this  the 
world  is  indebted  to  photography  and  to  the 
stereoscope — the  beautiful  discovery  of  Wheat- 
stone,  illustrating  the  causes  of  the  relief  and 
the  distinction  of  distances  of  natural  objects, 
and  explaining  the  laws  of  binocular  vision. 

This  discovery,  although  a  most  splendid 
deduction  of  philosophic  inquiries,  seemed  at 
first  to  bo  a  fact  only  applicable  to  the  study 
of  the  physiology  of  vision ;  and  the  inventor 
himself  could  never  have  dreamed  of  the  va- 
loable  application  and  effective  illustration  his 
discovery  was  to  receive  from  another  subse- 
quent and  unexpected  discovery  still  more 
marvellous — ^that  of  photography. 
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In  the  fdtare  records  of  sdentifio  discoyeries, 
it  willy  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  hold  that  the 
stereoscope  was  invented  before  photography. 
It  might  be  thought  more  natural  that  photo- 
gzaphy  should  have  suggested  the  stereoscope, 
which  would  infallibly  have  happened  by  the 
mere  accident  of  squinting  when  looking  at 
two  photographic  pictures  taken  at  the  same 
moment  by  two  cameras.  By  the  act  of  squint- 
ing, each  picture  being  represented  in  the 
centre  of  one  retina,  in  the  same  manner  as 
when  we  converge  the  optical  axes  upon  na- 
tural objects^  the  visual  coalesoence  would  have 
taken  place,  inevitably  producing  the  curious 
phenomenon  of  flat  pictures  raised  in  perfect 
relief. 

While  some  writers  would  assert  that  pho- 
tography was  the  father  of  stereoscopy, 
others  might  as  plausibly  argue  that  the  ste- 
reoscope had  suggested  the  idea  of  fixing  the 
images  of  the  camera  obscura — the  only  means 
of  illustrating  its  principles. 

That  such  confusion  might  arise  in  the 
history  of  the  two  discoveries  would  be  loss 
surprising  than  the  fact,  that  not  only  they 
weie  made  independently  of  one  another,  but 
that  they  should  have  remained  ten  years  with- 
out being  practioally  and  generally  connected, 
although,  when  they  were  both  wdl  under- 
stood, it  could  not  have  escaped  many  philo- 
sophers that  photography  was  the  most  perfect 
means  of  producing  die  two  identical  pictures 
of  different  perspectives  required  for  the  ste- 
reoscope, and  that  the  stereoscope  was  to  re- 
ceive from  photography  ite  most  valuable  ap- 
plication. Wheatstone,  indeed,  was  the  first 
to  avail  himself  of  the  earliest  attempts  of 
photography  to  obtain  pictures  for  his  stereo- 
scope ;  and  I  had  myself  the  pleasure  of  sup- 
pljing  him,  at  his  request,  with  daguerreotype 
pictures  for  this  purpose  as  early  as  the  year 
1842. 

But  for  a  long  time  the  daguerreotype  was 
the  only  process  generally  employed  in  photo- 
graphy; and  these  kinds  of  pictures,  on  account 
of  the  reflexion  of  the  metoUic  surface,  could 
not  well  be  examined  except  in  a  certcdn  in- 
clination, and  were  unfit  for  a  conveniently 
dose  examination  in  an  instrument  admitting 
light  in  aU  directiims. 

This  induced  another  eminent  philosopher 
to  turn  his  attention  to  the  subject;  and  it  was 
only  in  1849  that  Sir  David  Brewster  read  be- 
fore the  British  Association  at  Birmingham  a 
paper  on  the  application  of  the  stereoscope  to 
photography ;  and  he  presented  to  the  meeting 
a  very  ingenious  instrument^  which  he  called  a 
semilentioular  stereoscope,  partioulaziy  adapted 
to  examine  the  dagnerreotype  pictures,  and 
which  had  thft  adiaalagie  of  magBifying  the 


images.  From  that  moment  photographexs 
turned  their  attention  to  the  applicatioii 
of  photography  to  the  stereoscope ;  and  that 
instrument,  a  most  popular  and  inexhaustible 
source  of  enjoyment,  is  now  found  in  every 
household,  from  the  palace  of  Boyalty  to  the 
humblest  cottage  in  ev^  country. 

The  stereoscope  is  the  general  panorama  of 
the  world.  It  brings  to  us  in  the  cheapest  and 
most  portable  form,  not  only  the  picture,  but 
the  model,  in  a  tangible  shape,  of  all  that  exists 
in  the  various  oountries  of  the  globe ;  it  intro- 
duces us  to  scenes  known  only  from  the  ixu- 
perfect  relations  of  travelers;  it  leads  ua 
before  the  ruins  of  antique  architecture,  illus- 
trating the  historical  records  of  former  and  lost 
civilizations,  the  genius,  taste,  and  power  a£ 
past  ages,  with  which  we  have  become  as  fa- 
miliarized as  if  we  had  visited  them.  By  our 
fireside  we  have  the  advantage  of  examining 
them,  without  being  exposed  to  the  fotigiie, 
privation,  and  risks  of  the  daring  and  enter- 
prising artists  who,  for  our  gratifieatioiL  and 
instruction,  have  traversed  lands  and  seas^ 
crossed  rivers  and  valleys,  ascended  toc^b  and 
mountains  with  their  heavy  and  cumlHtvas 
photographic  baggage.  These  artists,  in  pene* 
trating  to  the  most  remote  scenes  of  liie  ^worid, 
are  constantly  sur|»ising  the  simple  and  igno- 
rant natives,  and,  by  initiating  them  in  the 
marvels  of  our  sdenoe  and  knowledge,  aze  in- 
fusing in  them  the  wish  of  becoming  aoqiiainted 
with  our  civilization  and  sharing  its  advan- 
tages. 

We  cannot  think  that  photography  is  spread- 
ing knowledge  and  civilization,  increasing  our 
enjoyments,  procuring  lucrative  occupations, 
and  promoting  science,  art,  and  manufacture, 
without  asking,  what  is  the  cause  of  such  wen- 
derfol  results? 

It  is  that  inexhaustible  emanatian  of  the 
sun,  the  source  of  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
by  which  the  elements  exercise  one  upon  an- 
other the  various  actions  producing  all  the 
beautiM  phenomena  of  nature. 

It  is  light  which  not  only  has  created  thsse 
wonders,  but  which  renders  them  visible  to  oar 
senses, — ^by  which  we  are  able  to  admire  the 
immense  blue  sky ;  the  douds  brilliantly  white 
or  resplendent  wi^  the  richest  hues,  moviqr 
in  the  most  fantastic  and  majestio  forms ;  thi 
ceaselessly  rolling  waves  of  the  sea ;  the  hutdL 
with  its  mountains  and  vallejrs,  lakes  and 
rivers,  with  its  forests,  meadows,  and  fields. 
It  is  light  whidi  enables  us  to  oontemplate 
all  the  works  of  Qod^-ao  magnifioeftt,  sa 
perfect,  so  varied ;  to  wonder  at  the  eodless 
diveinity  of  pknts  and  living  cteatnzes ;  and 
to  recreate,  our  eyes  by  the  sig^t  of  the  graoe- 
M  and  sweet  flowers,  sUning  with,  their  thou- 
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Band  harmonious  oolouxs.  It  is  light,  our 
greatest  source  of  enjoyment  and  happiness — 
light,  which  is  the  second  creation  of  the 
world. 

Lux  6tt  mundi  lumen. 


On  Focusing  wiih  View  Lenses, 

To  Hie  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal. 

Jersey,  April  9, 1860. 
Sir,— -A  few  words  on  focusing  will  com- 
plete all  that  I  have  to  say  respecting  the 
Panorsonic  Lens. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  tise  of  focusing  with 
an  ordinary  view-lens.  I  find  on  careful  experi- 
ment that  a  lens  10  inch  focus,  with  a  4-inch 
stop,  win  give  an  equally  good  focus  in  the 
oentre  of  the  picture  to  all  objects  which  lie 
between  a  distance  of  40  feet  from  the  lens, 
and  an  infinite  distance  from  it.  The  space 
between  40  feet  and  infinity  is  therefore  the 
"  depth  of  focus  "  of  the  lens ;  that  is  to  say, 
4  feet  to  the  inch  of  focal  length,  with  a  stop 
the  ^th  part  of  the  focal  length. 

This  being  settled,  we  come  to  the  questions 
of  curvature  of  the  image,  flatness  of  the  plate, 
and  nearness  of  foreground  objects.  I  find 
that  if  the  lens  is  focused  for  the  extreme  dis- 
tance, that  is,  brought  to  its  minimum  distance 
horn  the  ground  glass,  it  gives  the  foreground 
objects  at  the  bottom  of  the  picture  in  suffi- 
ciently good  focus. 

The  practical  result  of  this  is,  that,  if  I  fix 
the  lens  rigidly  at  its  principal  focal  distance 
for  the  ground  glass,  I  get  the  foreground  sharp, 
as  well  as  all  objects  in  the  centre  which  lie 
within  its  focal  depth.  At  the  same  time, 
possibly  good  definition  will  be  got  of  objects  at 
the  sides* of  the  picture  and  above  the  horizon- 
tal line. 

It  is  evident  therefore  that,  with  the  lens  so 
foetised,  I  may  go  about  taking  ordinary  views 
for  years  without  ever  requiring  to  alter  it.  It 
is  only  when  an  object  is  placed  nearer  than 
40  feet,  in  the  centre  of  the  picture,  that  the 
focus  would  require  to  be  altered;  but  that 
ooiild  not  be  done  without  tihrowing  the  whole 
of  the  other  objects  out  of  focus,  and  spoiling 
the  picture. 

It  can  easily  be  proved  that  the  law  which 
[  have  stated,  viz.  4  feet  depth  of  focus  to  an 
inch  of  focal  length,  is  applicable  to  all  view- 
Lenses,  when  the  size  of  the  stop  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  focal  length.  For  instance:  a 
lens  of  20  inches  focus,  with  a  ^-inch  stop,  has 
%  depth  of  focus  ezt^oding  from  30  feet  dis- 
tance to  infinity ;  and  a  panoramic  lens  7  inch 
Ebcus,  with  a  stop  -JjfOis  cf  an  inch,  has  a  depth 
>f  focus  easteadiBg  from  28  Ibet  to  infimfy, 
ind  so  on, — the  shorter  the  feeos  of  tiie  lens. 


the  greater  being  its  depth  of  focus ;  so  that 
panoramic  lenses  have  a  greater  depth  of  fboaa 
than  ordinary  view-lenses  covering  the  same 
area  of  picture. 

The  practical  conclusions  are  as  follows  >*^ 

1st.  That  view-lenses  of  short  focus,  sueh  as 
10  inches,  do  not  require  the  photographer  to 
focus  for  every  view  he  takes.  He  will  find  it 
a  more  suitable  and  convenient  plan  to  make 
a  mark  upon  the  lens-tube,  and  keep  the  lens 
always  fixed  at  that  mark.  He  will  find  that 
he  can  work  all  his  life  in  that  way,  and  never 
require  to  alter  the  focus  of  his  lens  when 
taking  ordinary  views. 

2nd.  That  focusing  is  not  required  in  tha 
panoramic  lens.  By  making  the  radius  of  the 
cylinder  equal  to  the  principal  focal  length  of 
the  lens,  all  ordinary  views  can  be  taken,  with 
the  same  freedom  frt>m  the  necessity  for 
focusing  which  is  allowable  in  ordinary  small 
view-lenses. 

If  any  one  doubts  the  truth  of  these  remarks, 
let  him  make  a  mark  upon  the  tube  of  his  lens 
corresponding  to  the  focus  for  distant  objects, 
and,  after  he  has  carefuUy  focused  any  ordmaiy 
view,  let  him  observe  how  far  the  mark  is 
from  its  former  place.  He  will  find  that,  in 
all  ordinary  oases,  the  lens  will  remain  at  the 
same  mark. 

Short-focus  lenses  have  greatly  the  advantage 
of  long-focus  ones  as  regards  "  depth  of  focus.'* 
Greater  depth  of  focus  is  also  gained  by  using 
a  smaller  stop.  I  have  an  astronomical  tele- 
scope 76  inch  focus  and  4J-  inch  aperture,  which, 
when  directed  towards  terrestrial  objects,  has 
no  depth  of  focus,  and  you  might  nearly  estimate 
the  distance  of  any  object  by  measuring  the 
focal  length  of  the  object-glass  when  directed 
towards  it.  But  in  this  case  the  real  image 
formed  in  space  is  seen,  magnified  by  the  eye- 
piece ;  which  is  not  the  case  in  a  photographic 
lens.  Not  only  is  the  focus  much  shorter,  and 
the  stop  smaller,  but  the  real  image  is  re- 
ceived upon  a  collodion  film,  and  viewed  by  the 
naked  eye.  Thomas  Sutton. 

The  CoUoditm  Report 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal. 
Middlesex  Hospital,  May  28th,  1860. 

Sib, — ^Allow  me  through  your  Journal  to 
reply  to  some  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Malone  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Photc^raphic  Society. 
That  gentleman  states  in  general  terms  that 
the  opposition  to  the  Collodion  Keport  comes 
from  those  intimate  with  coUodion-makers,  so 
that  consequently  the  criticism  on  that  Beport 
<'  must  be  interested."  Having  been  one  of 
those  who  enticised  the  Beport  as  strongly  as 
any  one,  I  beg,  in  mj  eimiiame  and  in  that  of 
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the  Blackheath  Sodefy,  which  adopted  my 
criticism^  to  state  that,  even  Bupposing  we  were 
capable  of  being  actuated  by  the  unworthy 
motive  attributed  to  us  by  Mr.  Halone,  we 
were  kept  out  of  all  temptation,  as  not  one  of 
US  is  so  much  as  acquainted,  far  less  intimate, 
with  any  maker  of  collodion.  It  is,  perhaps, 
hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  that,  if  tiie 
neighbouring  Society  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Malone 
be  (as  I  have  no  doubt)  the  Blackheath, 
no  such  assertion  as  he  attributes  to  us  was 
ever  made:  we  neither  said  nor  meant  to 
imply  that  the  London  Society  did  not  know 
what  it  was  about.  A  published  document, 
emanating  not  from  that  Society,  but  from  a 
small  section  of  it,  was  criticised ;  but  it  was 
never  asserted,  even  of  the  authors  of  that  docu- 
ment, that  they  did  not  know  what  they  were 
about ;  far  less  was  such  an  assertion  made  of 
the  Society  in  general,  which  has  not  even  now 
adopted  the  recommendations  of  that  document. 
While  thus  recklessly  imputing  motives  to 
those  who  differ  from  him,  Mr.  Malone  tells  us 
that  ho  deprecates  personalities,  and  adds  that 
he  speaks  as  he  does  because  he  has  no  pos- 
sible interest  at  stake.  He  seems  to  forget 
that,  a  few  minutes  before,  ho  stated  that  all 
criticism  coming  from  those  intimate  with 
makers  of  collodion  must  be  interested.  Without 
wishing  to  endorse  such  an  opinion,  I  would 
ask,  is  Mr.  Malone  not  intimate  with  Mr. 
Hardwich?  Chas.  Heisch. 

[With  reference  to  the  adoption  of  the  Be- 
port  of  the  Collodion  Committee  by  the  Photo- 
graphic Society,  we  are  informed  by  one  of  our 
Vice-Presidents  that  it  is  not  usual  to  propose 
a  Beport  of  that  kind  for  general  adoption :  it  is 
simply  received  and  entered  upon  the  minutes. 
—Ed.]  _ 

The  Archer  Fund. 

June  11, 1860. 
Sir  Vi.  J.  Newton  requests  that  the  following 
subscription  may  be  inserted  in  the  next  Journal : 
— viz.  Arthur  Green,  Esq.,  £2  2a. 

Tlie  Treasurers  have  now  in  their  hands  the 
sum  of  £49  lOs.  Ad,,  and  would  beg  to  urge  the 
exertions  of  many  persons  who  have  been  bene- 
fited by  the  discovery  of  the  late  Mr.  Archer. 

A  Season  Ticket  has  been  forwarded  to  every 
Exhibitor  who  has  contributed  his  photographs  to 
the  present  beautiM  Exhibition  at  the  Ui^'stal 
Palace;  and  we  are  sony  to  have  occasion  to 
notice  some  sad  attempts  to  encroach  on  the  libe- 
rality of  the  Companv :  in  one  instance,  an  ex- 
hibitor,  who  had  contnbuted  a  sinffle  specimen  of 
nhotography  to  the  Society's  Exhibition  in  Pall 
Mall,  afterwards  purchased  three  other  specimens 
of  professional  photopaphers,  and  sent  them  as 
the  ^productions  of  his  jrolatives,  asking  for  three 
additional  admissions  for  members  of  ms  family. 


COBBESPONDENCE. 

All  communications  for  the  '  Journal/  and  oe 
business  relating  to  the  Photographic  Societr, 
may  be  addresscSl  to  the  Secretary  and  £ditor  at 
Messrs.  Taylor  and  Fhmds's,  Bed  I^on  Court,  FIe«:t 
Street,  E.C. 

The  Booms  lately  occupied  by  the  Society  at 
No.  1  New  Coventry  Street,  W.,  are  now  entii^h 
closed. 

A  Correspondent  writes  to  ub,  requesting  that  a 
caution  should  be  giTen  to  operators  answering  adver- 
tisements, and  detuls  a  case  in  which  he  seems  to  haxe 
been  Tery  unfairly  treated.  He  says,  "  I  am  thorougiilT 
oonTinoed  that  many  adTertisements  are  only  put  forte 
as  a  trap  to  catch  some  first-dass  operators,  and  afTcr 
ayailine  themselres  of  their  experience,  they  are  dis- 
charged with  smidry  excuses,  tantamount  to  nothing  " 
and  adds,  **  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  pnn 
fessional  and  other  photographers  if  some  of  thp  it- 
spectable  firms  of  D)ndon  would  keep  a  register  c: 
parties  wanted  and  wanting  situations." 

J.  H.  8. — If  the  baUi  is  slightly  acid,  the  paper  will 
keep  its  colour  longer  after  being  sensitized:  acrti? 
ada  should  be  used. 

J.  W,  (Hewton), — ^We  beUeve  that  Mr.  Poimcey. 
Dorchester,  can  give  you  the  information.  The  prio* 
issued,  we  think,  has  always  been  considered  as  a  *-  car 
bon  lithc«nraph." 

J,  y.  3. — If  Tou  take  the  back  lens  awav  from  Tcmr 
portrait  lens,  and  screw  the  front  lens  in  its  plaoe.  tob 
will  probably  succeed,  unless  the  focus  is  too  long.  Yea 
had  better  consult  some  optician  whose  opinion  is  of 
acknowledged  Talue. 

Economff. — ^Although  yon  can  reduce  the  salts  of 
silver  to  the  metallic  state,  you  will  find  it  more  satis- 
factory to  take  the  refuse  you  have  to  a  refiner.  Meesn. 
Buckuuid,  of  the  Hop  Ghudens,  St  Martin's  Lane,  wt 
know,  hare  conductea  such  operations  at  a  very  trixiai 
expense. 

J.  W,  (Stamford  JJtff).— Mr.  Archer  first  pahiiahed 
his  collodion  process  in  the  *  Chemist,'  in  the  spriqg  o( 
1851. 

Cornish  Chough. — ^Will  you  kindly  forward  yocr 
address,  which  has  been  mislaid? 

MicO'Photo. — Canada  balsam  is  said  to  dry  mxieh 
harder  if  it  has  been  kept  some  tame.  It  may  be  procared 
at  an  optician's,  or  at  Apothecaries'  Hall. 

Amateur  (N.  B.). — ^We  have  never  seen  a  negaliw 
on  paper  developed  by  gallic  acid  fade,  and  maov 
hundreds  have  come  under  our  observation.  If  ex- 
posed in  dunp  wearier  for  the  purpose  of  prm^B|:. 
they  occasionally  become  ii^jurea,  by  small  partickt 
of  we  silver  salts  detachine  from  the  prepared  positiTv 
paper,  wliich  blackens  by  Uie  action  of  lights  and  con- 
sequentljr  produces  a  number  of  small  white  spots  in  an  j 
after  positive  taken  fix>m  sooh  neeativa 

We  are  warrj  to  postpone  Mr.  Walter  Hardie's  coib- 
munication,  with  illustrations,  until  our  next  Number ; 
but  it  would  have  been  veiy  unsatisfactory  to  have  di* 
vided  Mr.  Claudet's  valuable  paper. 


EBRATUM. 
Page  233,  od.  2,  line  11,  /or  fond  read  bound. 


Letters  of  inquiry  to  the  Editor  can  be  answered  only 
through  the  medium  of  Answen  to  Correspondents. 


All  Communications  for  the  Journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Editor,  at  the  Pablishen',  Messn.  Tatmu 
and  Francis,  Bed  Lion  Court,  fleet  Street. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  THE  VOLUNTEERS. 
The  past  month  has  been  devoted  to  one  ab- 
sorbing subject — ^to  one  topic  of  paramount 
interest,  before  which  all  other  cares  and  pur- 
suits have  had  to  bend  submissively.    The 
Yolunteer  Movement  that   began   amid  the 
mistnist  and  ridicule  of  those  too  busy  to 
think  seriously  on  a  new  question,  and  of  those 
too  idle  to  think  about  anything  at  all,  had, 
by  the  opening  of  the  spring,  mastered  the 
good-will  of  all  classes,  shown  itself  worthy  to 
be  ranked  amongst  the  permanent  institutions 
of  the  country,  and  aroused  the  respectful  and 
anxious  attention  of  Foreign  Powers.    With 
the  summer  another  change  came.     Rifle  Corps 
had  proved  themselves  popular,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  by  their  long  rolls  of  effi- 
cient members  drawn  from  every  honest  class 
of  the  community.    They  were  now  to  become 
fashionable.    It  was  understood  that  the  Queen 
would,  on  some  bright  day  picked  out  of  the 
very  heart  of  the  season,  review  her  new 
troops — ^her  unpaid  army,  and  let  them  show 
Europe  and  all  the  world  that  Freedom  has  no 
evil  to  fear,  but  every  good  to  hope,  from  her 
own  children.    The  intelligence  was  not  with- 
out its  influence  in  those  quarters  of  town 
where  the  wealthy  and  noble  have  their  abodes. 
The  supercilious  smile  that  shortly  before  had 
rewarded  the  supercilious  sneer  at  Rifle-Corps' 
glory  disappeared.  Proud  and  high-bom  beau- 
ties no  Longer  hesitated  to  declare  themselves 
partisans  in  the  cause  of  amateur  soldiering. 
And  the  fair  critics  and  rulers  of  our  ball- 
rooms were  countenanced  in  their  generous 
advocacy  by  veteran  and  thoughtfdl  soldiers 
who  have  proved  in  many  battles  and  divers 
olimes  the  stuff  of  which  good  armies  are  com- 
posed. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  last  month 
that  the  Yolunteer  fliror  reaehed  its  height. 


The  preparations  for  the  coming  review  stimu- 
lated the  ardour  of  the  enrolled  and  the 
curiosity  of  the  unenrolled.  In  all  direc- 
tions the  prevailing  excitement  manifested 
itself.  Company  drill,  position  drill,  and  rifle- 
practice  formed  the  staple  of  conversation  in 
the  clubs.  At  every  dmner-party  there  was 
sure  to  be  at  least  one  man  just  up  from 
Hythe,  and  able  to  give  the  latest  inteUigenoe 
of  how  things  were  going  on  at  the  School 
of  Musketry.  Business-talk  acquired  a  xnili- 
tary  smack.  Physicians  paid  hurried  visits 
to  rich  valetudinarians,  excusing  their  haste 
on  the  plea  that  they  were  off  to  drill;  even 
Death  being  compelled  to  moderate  his  paces 
out  of  respect  to  the  new  "idea,"  just  as 
disease,  real  as  well  as  imaginary,  has  in  many 
cases  been  driven  routed  from  the  fleld  by  the 
increased  physical  exertion  which  the  "  nejr 
idea  "  necessitates.  In  the  Committee-rooms  of 
the  House  of  Commons  the  same  tone  asserted 
itself;  and  in  the  Law-courts  of  Westminster 
and  Chancery  Lane,  in  Judges'  Chambers,  and 
at  learned  conferences.  Us  enfans  perdusy  clad 
as  to  their  nether  ex^mities  in  "  regulation 
grey,"  certainly  have  not  affected  exemption 
from  the  dominant  sentiment. 

In  a  month  when  all  other  questions  of 
ordinary  interest  have  sunk  into  comparative 
insigniflcance,  it  could  neither  be  expected  nor 
wished  that  photography  should  bo  umnfluenood 
by  the  surrounding  agitation.  The  gentlemen 
who  for  years  past  have  most  attracted  public 
attention  as  photographers  have  not  been  slow 
to  shoulder  the  nfle,  and  learn,  by  practice 
rather  than  by  the  precepts  of  Mr.  Hans  Busk, 
how  to  use  it.  The  nation  has  doubtless  gained, 
but  it  is  equally  certain  also  that  Art  has  lost. 
Patriotism  has  of  late,  like  Law,  been  a  jealous 
mistress,  demanding  the  undivided  attentions 
of  her  suitors,  and  rejecting  with  disdain  the 
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addresses  of  unenthusiastic  woishipers.  Mr. 
DiUwyn  Llewelyn  has  (only  for  a  thne,  even  as 
patriots,  we  hope)  left  his  first  love.  Solicitade 
for  his  corps  has  triumphed  over  his  devo- 
tion to  photography.  Por  months  past  he  has 
been  engaged  in  producing  '<  distant  effects ; " 
the  paper  used  in  the  operations,  however,  not 
being  prepared  in  a  solution  of  some  chloride, 
but  saturated  with  an  unctuous  compound 
of  beef  and  mutton  fat,  that  not  long  since 
formed  a  convenient  pretext  for  the  amiable 
extravagances  of  our  Oriental  compatriots.  Jn 
the  same  way,  one  of  the  most  efficient  of  our 
metropolitan  corps  has  so  effectually  taken 
possession,  body  and  soul,  of  Mr.  B.  Y.  Turner, 
that  it  is  now  some  months  since  we  have  been 
favoured  with  any  work  from  his  right  hand — 
once  skilful  with  the  camera,  but  now  ambi- 
tious only  to  be  skilful  with  the  trigger.  A 
voice,  too,  is  h^ard  from  far  distant  Caledonia, 
directed  to  Mr.  Horatio  Rosa,  and  all  who  may 
have  weight  with  him.  **  Why,"  pathetically 
inquires  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland 
(already  bereft,  by  Volunteer  ardour,  of  liieir 
Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  G.  G.  H.  Kinnear), 
''why  has  our  Yioe-President  so  long  de- 
serted us?  Has  the  triumph  of  his  son — 
that  magnificent  sncoession  of  rare  shots  at 
Wimbledon,  and  the  concluding  ovation  at 
Sydenham-f^xcluded  from  the  father's  proud 
heart  all  memory  of  old  friendships  ?  "  Surely 
Mr.  Boss  win  respond  to  this  appeal  in  a 
manner  that  shall  set  it  beyond  all  doubt  that 
be  still  regards  the  beauteous  face  of  Nature 
as  fit  for  something  else  than  a  table  to  be 
shot  across — ^that  he  can  still  use  nitrate  of 
silver  to  as  good  purpose  as  charcoal  and  salt- 

£tre.  We  do  not  reproach  those  gentlemen 
r  their  temporary  desertion.  We  appreciate 
<Hily  too  higMy  the  generous  impulse  liiat  has 
seduced  them  from  us.  All  we  say  is,  let 
them  return,  and  (mce  more  take  their  places 
in  our  schooL  They  shall  not  bo  treated  as 
truants,  but  greeted  as  heroes  fresh  from  fields 
of  gbry.  We  wiU  congratulate  them  on  all 
they  have  done  during  their  absence,  and  no 
sigh  or  word  of  repining  shall  remind  them  of 
the  days  we  spent  in  loneliness,  watching  for 
their  coming  back«  We  will  even  enter  into 
II  pact  not  to  teunt  them  with  their  short- 
eomings  by  pointing  with  undue  frequency  to 
the  superior  merito  of  Captain  Boger  Fonton, 
who  has  discovered  how  to  be  at  the  same 
tune  a  Captain  amongst  Biflemen  and  a  Cap- 
tain among  Photographers — at  onoe  a  perfect 
soldier  and  a  consummate  artist. 

Lord  Bury  has  told  the  public,  through  the 
cunent  Number  of  'Frasery'in  his  very  ex- 
oellent  article  on  **  The  Volunteer  Course  at  the 
Hytfae  School  of  MndwtiTf"  haw  the  Yolunr-. 


teers  congregated  at  Hythe  in  the  month  of 
last  May  were  anxiously  awaiting  the  arri\i 
of  *'  Mr.  Fenton,  of  Crimean  celebrity,  Yolon- 
teer  and  Photographer."  Mr.  Cobb,  tiie  enter- 
prising chemist  of  Hythe,  had  done  his  best  to 
satisfy  the  growing  demand  for  Bifle-oorp$ 
photography.  That  gentleman's  masteipieff 
of  **  Colonel  Luard,  Colonel  Jones,  and  M&jor 
Nelson,  inspectors  of  Yolimteers,  convivudlr 
seated  at  a  table  with  one  glass  (empty)  be^ 
tween  them,"  had  been  extensively  circulated 
and  sold.  But  still,  something  more  was  ex- 
pected, and,  at  the  time  Loid  Bury  was  at 
Hythe,  riflemen  were  asking  each  other  when 
there  was  a  chance  of  Captiun  Fenton  making! 
his  appearance  with  his  powerful  lenses  and 
polished  glasses.  The  Volunteers  were  nA 
disappointed.  In  due  course  a  gentleman  oft 
martial  aspect  and  an  imposing  length  of  limb 
and  beard,  clad  in  the  uniform  of  the  Loadon 
University  Corps,  and  encumbered  with  the 
semi-landsurveyiiyg  wholly  diabolical  appvatu 
familiar  to  photographers,  came  upon  thd  soev 
and  announced  himself  as  the  *'  chiel"  rea^tt 
"  tek'  notes"  and  '<  prent  'em,"  on  a  systea  oo- 
suipassed  for  veracity.  These ''notes,"anidtlk» 
subsequently  taken  at  Wimbledon,  when  pie- 
sented  to  the  public,  will  oonstituto  a  seiiei  d 
photographic  scenes  which  &w  Yolunteen  fil^ 
like  to  be  without.  Of  the  eighteen  photogiaiib 
of  this  series  which  we  have  already  had  tk 
pleasure  of  examining^  five  wore  taken  at  Hytfae 
and  thirteen  at  Wimbledon.  Let  us  take  tfae 
Hythe  lot  first.  No.  1  represents  the  gate 
artist  himself  in  the  uniform  of  hia  ogipk 
standing  on  the  steps  of  the  **  D  DiviaiiA  ^ 
0£S^cers'  Quarters," — ^his  stalwart  ficame  rastiiig 
against  the  stone- work  of  the  ^tranoe,aiil 
accepting  from  it  support  that  seema  Htde 
needed ;  his  right  hand  resting  on  his  hip,aB^ 
his  left  grasping  the  top  of  his  Enfield  huri- 
The  attitude  of  the  gentleman  is  a  very  ifid 
specimen  of  what  may  bo  termed  the  **^Mir 
at- ease  -  stand  -  easy  -  order-arms- do-aa*  jot- 
like "  position ;  and  the  countenance--ezpN^ 
sive  of  interest  in  certain  militaiy  evoIutiflBS 
supposed  to  be  going  on  in  the  distaaoe-;^ 
certainly  not  otherwise  than  in  keeping  ^ 
the  soldier-like  bearing  of  the  enti^  ^flE^^ 
No.  2  gives  us  an  admirable  likeness  of  Ov 
tain  Horatio  Boss,  kneeling,  and  ainuag  ^  * 
bull's-eye  some  hundreds  of  yavds  distant  &6>^ 
his  own*  No.  3,  Genial  Hay,  kneeling,  at  i^ 
hundred  yards.  No.  4^  the  Bight  Wing,  Vi>- 
lunteer  Course.  This  picture  contsm  jat^ 
than  half  a  hundred  nulitaiy  figures,  witb  * 
dense  knot  of  spectators  in  the  distanoe.  ^^  ^ 
is  a  very  picturesque  bit  of  drill-scene ;  a  ^ 
villa  skirted  by  l)irch  and  luxi^u^t  sbm^  ^ 
the  bac]^|^vi4«  oftd  iu  the  fim^nwnd  t^ 
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BlflemettLy  wdl  groaped,  'watohfol,  and  buBmesB- 
like. 

The  Wimbledon  thirteen,  which  will  probably 
interest  a  wider  public  than  the  Hytiie  ones^ 
ate  not  less  felicitous  in  execution.  No.  1. 
The  Queen's  Biflo  lying  in  state,  loaded  and 
securelj  fixed,  like  a  good  soldier  waiting  to 
do  the  bidding  of  its  mistress.  No.  2.  The 
Target,  pierced  in  its  inmost  centre  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's well-directed  ball.  No.  3.  The  Boyal 
Tent,  from  b^ieath  which  the  good  nfle  was 
fired,  with  the  elegant  pavilion  erected  for  Her 
Majesty's  /eeeption,  showing  its  white  canvas 
in  the  background.  No.  4.  Her  Majesty  in 
the  act  of  firing  the  rifle :  an  excellent  photo- 
graph,— ^the  whole  scene  stewed  in  sunlight, 
the  tents  fox  away,  like  the  royal  awning, 
shining  bright  as  burnished  silver,  and  the 
dense  mass  of  spectators  coming  out  freshly 
and  vividly.  No.  6.  The  front  view  and  in- 
terior of  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge's  tent,  with 
its  precious  treasure  of  the  great  silver  cup, 
guarded  by  two  constables  in  the  regulation 
police  dress — a  cdbtume  cerl^ainly  not  in  har- 
mony with  the  rest  of  the  scene.  No.  6.  The 
Queen  receiving  the  Address.  No.  7.  Another 
view  of  the  Queen's  retiring  pavilion.  No.  8. 
Whitworth  trying  the  range  of  the  Queen's 
Rifle, — a  very  good  photograph.  No.  9.  Shoot- 
ing for  the  prize  given  by  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge. Nos.  10  and  11  are  both  representa- 
tions of  "  The  shooting  for  the  Queen's  Prize." 
Abounding  in  interesting  portraits,  these  two 
photographs  have  claims  on  attention,  apart 
from  their  high  artistic  merits.  No.  12.  Shoot- 
ing off  ties — ^all  comers.  No.  13.  A  line  of  car- 
riages :  a  bright  brisk  picture,  with  a  sort  of 
Derby-day  smartness,  both  in  the  arrangement 
of  **  the  line  "  and  in  the  whole  effect  of  the 
piece.  It  will  afford  a  pleasant  souvenir  to  all 
who  took  part  in  the  glorious  7th  of  July, 
which  has  left  on  the  minds  of  thousands  a  re- 
gard very  nearly  approaching  affection  for  the 
peacefdl  village  of  Wimbledon. 

In  connexion  with  the  above  triumphs  of 
Volunteer  photography,  we  can  also  inform  our 
readers,  and  we  do  so  with  no  ordinary  plea- 
sure, that  several  Volunteer  regiments  have 
already  made  arrangements  to  have  the  por- 
traits of  some  of  their  members  perpetuated. 
Atnongst  others,  the  semblance  of  the  Duke  of 
Manchester's  famous  Mounted  Corps,  and  the 
Huntingdonshire  Mounted  Kifles,  ihat  created 
so  memorable  a  sensation  in  Hyde  Park  on  the 
oooBsion  of  the  review,  will  be  preserved  to 
posterity  by  the  agency  of  the  camera.  If  the 
dnrabyity  of  photographs  be  only  as  great  as 
we  would  fain  believe,  the  children  of  the  pre- 
sent generation  of  Biflemen  will  value  highly 
the  results  of  this  new  movemetit  of  art 


What  would  we  not  give  for  omilar  memorials 
of  George  the  Third's  volunteers?  But  they 
have  gone,  leaving  scarcely  a  trace  behind 
them.  Carent  vate  sacrOy  which  for  the  pre- 
sent occasion  must  be  rendered, ''  they  couldn't 
get  photographers  for  love  or  money/' 

The  Total  Edipse  of  the  Sun. 

OiTR  Vice-President,  Mr.  Vignoles,  has  pub- 
lished, for  the  advantage  of  the  pubKc,  and 
especially  of  photographers,  <<  Observations  to 
accompany  the  Shadow-path  thrown  by  the 
Total  EcKpse  of  the  Sun  on  the  18th  July, 
1860,  across  the  North-eastern  part  of  Spain ;'' 
and  we  are  informed  that  Mr.  Warren  De  la 
Eue  and  an  accomplished  staff  of  photographers 
have  departed  for  the  Peninsula  to  endeavour 
to  record,  by  the  aid  of  the  camera,  the  phe- 
nomena exhibited.  The  Spanish  Government 
have  aided  in  the  cause  of  science,  and  Don 
Xavier  e  Isturiz  has  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord 
John  Kussell,  informing  him  that  all  sorts  of 
philosophical  instruments,  including  ^^photo^ 
graphic  apparatus,^*  will  be  allowed  to  be 
brought  into  the  country  free  of  dut}%  provided 
they  are  again  taken  away  by  those  who  bring 
them  for  ti^eir  own  use. 

Mr.  Vignoles's  obserwtions  will  be  read 
with  interest;  he  gives  a  description  of  the 
beautiful  map  which  accompanies  his  work, 
and  explains  folly  all  the  various  markings 
thereon,  describes  all  the  diffei^t  routes 
which  travellers  may  take,  and  says, — 

**  The  interest  which  so  remarkable  a  phe- 
nomenon as  a  total  ecKpse  of  the  sun  must 
create  in  the  breast  of  the  philosopher,  and 
indeed  of  all  enhghtened  persons,  will  probably 
attract  to  Spain  not  only  astronomers,  but  some 
at  least  of  the  travelling  class  of  society,  who 
seek  in  the  summer  months  a  relaxation  from 
the  toils  of  business. 

**  The  Spanish  Government,  with  great  Hbe- 
rality,  have  officially  announced  their  intention 
of  affording  every  feunlity  to  observers;  and 
the  British  and  American  Governments  will 
depute  their  most  distinguished  astronomers. 
France  also,  always  a  leader  on  sueh  occasions, 
is  making  preparations  to  a  more  tlun  usual 
extent  to  send  observers. 

**  Spam  is  a  country  so  litde  known,  and, 
from  the  impressions  left  of  former  disturb- 
ances a^ d  want  of  safety,  is  viewed  with  such 
distrust  by  too  many  persons,  that  it  will  only 
be  doing  justioe  to  the  Government  and  to  the 
people  to  make  known  as  widely  as  possible 
that,  exoept  in  the  wont  of  some  of  those  com- 
forts which  Englishmen  appreciate  rather  too 
sensitively^  the  whole  range  of  country  sImh 
dowed  by  the  eelipse  nay  be  visited  in  the 
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most  perfect  security  with  no  great  difficulty, 
and  with  much  satisfaction — always  proTided 
that  the  visitor  be  not  too  much  pressed  for 
time. 

"  To  the  mere  trareller  the  country  o£fers  a 
Tariety  of  novel  attractions :  to  the  soldier,  the 
geologist,  or  the  engineer,  as  well  as  to  the 
astronomer,  objects  of  great  interest  will  meet 
him  at  every  step.  On  the  western  side  of 
the  country  t^e  shadow  will  pass  over  all  those 
scenes  of  the  Peninsular  War,  which  have  been 
so  graphically  described  by  Napier  and  other 
military  writers.  The  numerous  railways  partly 
executed,  but  mostly  in  course  of  construction, 
have  laid  bare  the  curious  strata  in  the  spurs 
of  the  Gantabrian  P3rrenees  and  other  moun- 
tain-ranges, offering  objects  of  geological  in- 
terest, curiosity,  and  novelty,  rarely  to  be  met 
with ;  and  to  those  who  are  little  aware  what 
progress  Spain  \b  making  in  internal  improve- 
ments, it  will  be  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction 
to  note  that  numerous  lines  of  railway  are 
gradually  but  rapidly  extending  over  the  coun- 
try. Generally,  it  may  be  said  that  a  new 
pleasure  is  proffered  to  those  who  travel,  not 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  hurrying  from  town 
to  town,  but  to  observe  at  leisure,  and  with 
satisfaction,  a  rare  and  interesting  astrono- 
mical phenomenon,  and  a  country  of  which 
the  peculiar  features  and  inhabitants  are  well 
worthy  of  study* 

''  Fortunately  for  the  taste  or  inclination,  and 
especially  the  time  of  different  classes  of  per- 
sons, the  shadow  of  the  eclipse  is  so  wide,  that 
points  may  be  chosen  within  an  easy  distance 
of  decent  quarters,  and  without  an  absolute 
necessity  of  ascending  to  the  highest  peaks, 
which,  except  in  a  few  instances,  would  be  a 
matter  of  considerable  difficulty  and  incon- 
venience. There  are  numerous  elevated  points, 
from  2000  to  3000  feet  in  elevation,  £rom 
which  the  wonderful  phenomenon  may  be  ob- 
served to  the  greatest  advantage,  besides  those 
spedaUy  pointed  out. 

^'  At  almost  all  the  towns  on  the  high-roads, 
reasonable  accommodation  is  to  be  found  for 
travellers  not  too  fastidious ;  and  more  espe- 
cially at  the  inns  (Paradors)  where  the  dili- 
gences change  horses.  At  Yitoria,  the  Hotel 
Palliares  is  perhaps  the  best  in  8pain ;  but  at 
St.  Sebastian,  particularly  at  the  Parador  de 
las  Postas,  at  Tolosa,  and  at  Bergara,  there 
are  very  decent  inns.  At  Pamplona  the  inns 
where  the  diligences  stop  are  the  best.  At 
Taf alia  there  is  a  very  comfortable  inn,  at  the 
extreme  north  end  of  the  town ;  and  very  good 
accommodation  at  Tndela,  at  the  hotel  nearest 
the  bridge.  At  Logrono  and  Haro  the  accom- 
modation is  not  bad ;  and  at  all  these  places 
eligible  night-quarters  may  be  procured ;  in- 


deed, in  almost  every  part  of  the  oountry  a 
good  dean  bed  majhe  obtained  at  every  small 
inn. 

'<  Spain,  however,  still  continues,  even  uk  the 
laige  towns,  what  Ford  calls  '  a  larder-lm 
country,*  and  the  traveller  will  do  well  to 
provide  himself,  before  he  leaves  his  hostelry 
in  the  morning,  with  some  of  the  'piovend' 
so  much  insisted  upon  by  that  experienced 
traveller  in  Spain ;  and  the  Englishman  shouM 
take  care  not  only  to  carry  his  tea,  but  his 
tea-pot  and  tea-kettie.  But  even  at  the  best 
places  people  have  to  wait  a  terribly  long  time 
for  their  meals,  unless  ordered  some  hours 
beforehand. 

"  Those  visiting  Spain  with  the  express  in- 
tention of  making  astronomical  or  physical 
observations,  would  probably  find  it  more  con- 
venient to  go  by  steam  to  Semtander  or  Bilbao ; 
for  although  both  the  Spanish  and  French 
Governments  have  proffered  every  facility  in 
the  way  of  exemption  from  Custom-house  exa- 
mination of  fiuch  articles  and  instmmentB  as 
can  be  identified  purely  for  stdentific  purpooes, 
yet  the  trouble  and  ^fficulty,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  expense  of  land-carriage  throng  France, 
would  be  productive  of  great  inoonTenience 
and  probable  delay." 

Mr.  Yignoles  gives  the  following,  from  the 
*  Popular  Astronomy,'  on  the  phenomena  pre- 
sented during  a  total  eclipse : — 

''The  spectacle  presented  during  a  total 
eclipse  is  always  most  imposing.  The  dark- 
ness is  sometimes  so  intense  as  to  render  the 
brighter  stars  and  planets  visible.  A  sudden 
fall  of  temperature  is  sensible  in  the  air.  Ve- 
getables and  animals  comport  themselves  as 
tiiey  are  wont  to  do  after  sunset.  Flowers 
dose,  and  birds  go  to  roost.  NevertheLeas 
the  darkness  is  different  from  the  natoral 
nocturnal  darkness,  and  is  attended  with  a 
certain  indescribable  unearthly  light,  which 
throws  upon  surrounding  objects  a  faint  hue, 
sometimes  reddish,  and  sometimes  cadave- 
rously green. 

''Many  interesting  narratives  have  been 
published  by  scientific  observers  who  have  be^ 
so  fortunate  as  to  witness  these  phenomena. 

"  Immediately  after  the  commencement  of 
thetotal  obscuration,  red  protuberances,  resem- 
bling flames,  appear  to  issue  from  the  edge  of 
the  moon's  disc.  These  appearances,  which 
were  fixst  noticed  by  Yassenius,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  total  sol^  eclipse  which  was  visi- 
ble at  Gottenberg  on  the  3rd  of  May,  173S, 
have  been  re-observed  on  the  occunonoe  of 
every  total  solar  eclipse  which  has  taken  place 
since  that  time,  and  constitute  one  of  the  most 
curious  and  interesting  effects  attending 
class  of  phenomena. 
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f  *'  A  total  eclipse  of  the  sim  took  place  on 
I  the  28th  of  July,  1851,  which  became  a  anbject 
of  systematic  observation  by  the  most  emi- 
nent astronomers  of  the  present  day.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  English  observers,  aided 
by  several  foreigners,  &tributed  themselves 
in  parties  at  different  points  along  the  path 
of  the  shadow,  so  that  the  chances  of  the  im- 
pediments that  might  arise  from  un&vourable 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere  might  be  dimi- 
nished. The  reports  and  drawings  of  these 
various  observers  have  been  collected  by  the 
Boyal  Astronomical  Society,  and  published  in 
their  Transactions. 

''  It  appears  to  be  agreed  generally  among 
astronomers  that  the  red  emanations  above 
described  are  solar,  and  not  lunar.  If  they 
be  admitted  then  to  be  solar,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  imagiae  them  to  be  solid  matter, 
notwithstanding  the  apparent  constancy  of 
their  form  in  &e  brief  interval  during  which 
at  any  one  time  they  are  visible,  for  the  entire 
duration  of  their  visibility  has  never  yet  been 
BO  much  as  four  minutes.  To  admit  the  pos- 
sibility of  their  being  solar  mountains  project- 
ing above  the  luminous  atmosphere  surround- 
ing the  sun,  and  rising  to  the  height,  in  the 
exterior  and  non-luminous  atmosphere  forming 
the  corona,  necessary  to  explain  their  appear- 
ance, we  must  suppose  their  height  to  amount 
to  nearly  a  twentieth  part  of  the  sun's  diameter, 
that  is,  to  44,000  miles. 

''  The  fact  that  they  are  gaseous  and  not  solid 
matter  appears,  therefore,  to  be  conclusively 
established  by  their  enormous  magnitude,  the 
great  height  above  the  surface  of  the  sun  at 
which  they  are  placed,  their  &int  degree  of 
illumination,  and  the  circumstances  of  their 
being  sometimes  detached  at  their  base  from 
the  visible  limb  of  the  sun.  These  circum- 
stances render  it  probable  that  these  remarkable 
appearances  are  produced  by  cloudy  masses  of 
eirtxeme  tenuity,  supported,  and  probably  pro- 
duced in  an  extensive  spherical  shell  of  non- 
luminous  gaseous  matter,  surrounding  and 
rising  above  the  luminous  surface  of  the  sun  to 
a  great  altitude." 

In  an  appendix  he  adds,  firom  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Astronomical  Society,  the  observations 
oa  a  former  total  eclipse,  niade  by  Professor 
Airy,  Mr.  Dunkin,  Professor  Piazsi  Smyth, 
Bobert  Snow,  Bobert  Stephenson,  and  other 
.eminent  astronomers,  concluding  with  instruc- 
tions for  observation  of  the  eclipse  by  the 
Astronomer  lloyal. 

Mr.  Yignoles's  labours  in  the  cause  of  scien- 
tific observation  will  be  thankfully  received, 
and  his  pages  perused  with  much  interest  by 
all  who  have  made  celestial  photography  their 
pursuit. 


By  way  of  gossip,  we  may  teU  our  readers 
that  we  have  heard  that  Mr.  Bobinson  of 
Leamington  has  been  occupied  for  a  long  time 
in  the  composition  of  a  large  picture  copy  of 
living  figures,  combined  with  a  landscape  irom 
nature,  which  is  to  be  exhibited  at  the  next 
Photographic  Exhibition,  and  we  are  led  to 
beliove  that  it  far  surpasses  anything  of  a 
similar  kind  of  photographic  picture  which 
has  hitherto  been  produced. 


(7ar(2-pdrfrat<9.—- These  little  portraits,  con- 
veying to  the  beholder  the  most  perfect  idea  of 
the  individuak  represented,  have  lately  been 
so  much  sought  i^ter  that  we  are  creditably 
informed  that,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Meeting 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Dramatic  College, 
nearly  three  thousand  were  sold,  or  ordered  by 
those  present.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
series  issued  by  some  of  our  best  photographers 
should  contain  portraits  that  a  gentleman  of 
quiet  tastes  would  rather  not  be  associated 
with,  and  that  these  are  represented  to  be  the 
most  remunerative  to  the  artbt. 


T?ie  Cotmeil  of  the  Photographic  Society ^  in 
proposing  to  print  in  the  Journal  ahstracta  of 
papers  read  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings,  or  in 
giving  the  papers  at  length,  do  not  thereby 
adopt  the  views  or  opinions  of  the  authors* 

No  notice  can  he  taken  of  anonymous  oomnwim'' 
cations.  Whatever  is  intended  for  insertwn 
must  he  atUhentieated  hy  the  name  and  ad^ 
dress  of  the  writer;  not  necessarily  for  pub'- 
lication,  hut  as  a  guarantee  of  his  good  foiih» 

The  same  proviso  extends  to  communications  to 
the  Editor. 


BLACKHEATH  PHOTOGBAPHIC 
SOCIETY. 

The  Twenty-fifth  Ordinary  Meeting  of  this 
Society  was  held  June  18,  1860,  at  the  Oolf 
ClubHouse,Blackheath;  the  President,  Chables 
Heisch,  F.C.S.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been 
read  and  confirmed,  the  Secretary  reported 
the  issue  of  a  conference  of  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  meet  the  delegates  of  the  Greenwich 
Natural  History  Club  and  the  West  Kent  Mi- 
croscopical Society,  to  promote  the  holding  a 
soirie  during  the  present  season,  and  stated  that 
the  Committees  had  recommended  the  post- 
ponement of  the  plan  sine  die,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  which  existed  of  finding  suitable 
rooms  for  the  purpose. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  Beport 
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of  the  Committee  be  confirmed,  which  was  car- 
ried unanimously. 

The  question  of  a  medal  voted  to  the  Golf 
Club  in  recognition  of  their  liberality  to  the 
Photographic  Society  was  then  discussed,  and 
letters  read  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Golf  Club 
fbocepting  the  Society's  offer. 

Mr,  Glaisher  then  proceeded  to  read  a  paper 
by  Mr.  Paul  Pretsch,  on  a  new  process  for 
**  Photographic  pictures  reproduced  by  the  or- 
dinary letter-press  (surface-printing),"  which 
he  prefaced  by  some  remarks  of  his  own,  to 
flie  following  effect : — 

''EApid  and  continuous  as  have  been  the 
discoveries  connected  with  photography,  and 
important  as  some  of  its  applications  have  be- 
oome,  I  think  the  one  I  am  about  to  mention 
is  as  wonderful  as  any,  and  promises  to  be  of 
t^e  utmost  importance.  When  the  invention 
of  M.  Daguerre  wus  made  known,  we  all  recol- 
lect the  hopeful  feeling  that  occupied  our  minds, 
that  the  wonderful  results  thus  produced  by 
nature  should  by  human  skUl  become  perma- 
nent and  not  fleeting.  Since  the  invention  of 
photography  it  has  become  an  elegant  and 
highly  useful  art;  it  has  stimulated  inquiry 
and  experiment  in  the  improvement  of  its  pro- 
oesses  and  in  the  endeavour  to  give  fixity  to 
its  productions ;  but,  as  Mr.  Pretsch  says,  these 
are,  he  fears,  still  perishable. 

"  It  is  now  some  years  since  Mr.  Pretsch 
mentioned  to  me  the  hope  that  photography 
would  be  made  subservient  to  the  quick  repro- 
duction of  photographic  originals,  and  I  know 
that  at  different  times  he  has  made  many  ex- 
periments ;  but  it  was  a  bold  idea,  and  one 
which  scarcely  seemed  possible  to  be  realized, 
Ti2.  to  obtain  by  means  of  photography  a  block 
from  which  to  print  with  ordinary  printers* 
ink  on  the  ordinary  letter-press  (viz.  surfeu^- 
printing).  The  first  specimen  thus  obtained  I 
had  the  honour  of  submitting  to  you  some 
months  ago ;  and  now  I  have  several  specimens, 
all  of  them  absolutely  untouched  by  the  graver, 
and  showing  a  great  advance  in  the  process." 

The  author  commences  by  observing,  that  if 
the  words  of  an  eloquent  speaker  are  capable 
of  moving  the  wills  and  actions  of  thousands, 
the  same  words  will  act  upon  the  minds  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  \f  printed. 

In  his  (Mr.  Paul  Pretsdi's)  new  process,  now 
brought  before  this  Society,  is  the  first  solution 
of  the  problem.  By  its  means  we  can  effect, 
by  publishing  authmtic  illustrations  of  events, 
0r  ci  works  of  nature  and  art,  just  what  has 
already  been  accomplished  for  the  spread  of 
tiumght  by  printing. 

We  consider  it  a  bold  idea,  to  produce,  from 
a  photographic  original,  by  means  of  photo- 
graphy, a  block,  to  be  printed  with  ordinary 


printers'  ink  on  the  ordinary  letter-presB  (Sur- 
flsioe-printing).  But  there  are  now  the  fiitt 
specimens  before  you — all  of  them  absolutely 
untouched  by  the  graver.  The  inventor  be^n 
with  the  most  difScult  portion  of  the  proces, 
with  the  reproductionof  photographic  orig;iii&te, 
because  there  are  no  lines  or  marMngs,  hot 
only  tints  in  the  original,  which  must  be  re- 
produced in  a  certain  solid  substance  to  print 
from.  Therefore  it  appears  that  the  reproilac- 
tion  of  drawings  or  prints  in  lines  is  a  sonoe- 
what  easier  and  a  more  gratefid  task,  becaoae 
the  method  by  which  the  required  effe<St  ought 
to  be  produced  already  exists.  Althoug}i  he 
(Mr.  Paul  Pretsch)  had  had  the  idea  many 
years  in  his  mind,  and  although  he  had  made 
numerous  experiments  at  different  times,  still 
he  had  solved  the  problem  only  during  the  last 
year;  consequently  the  invention  has  been 
matm^d  and  executed  in  England. 

The  main  advantages  of  surface-printing  by 
the  ordinary  letter-press,  are  rapidity  and 
cheapness  of  production.  If  the  number  of 
copies  from  an  engraved  plate  be  thousands, 
&om  a  block  several  hundreds  of  thousands 
may  be  produced ;  if  the  price  of  a  print  tram. 
an  engraving  be  a  few  shillings  up  to  several 
pounds,  we  are  accustomed  to  pay  for  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  letter-press  in  pence ;  and  the 
time  required  for  printing  is  about  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1  to  20,  and  in  some  instances  of  1 
to  50  and  more. 

In  comparison  with  his  former  process,  con- 
sisting in  the  production  of  an  engraved  copper 
plate  for  the  intaglio  printing  press,  the  in- 
ventor states  that  the  production  of  blocks  is 
cheaper,  and  requires  less  time.  For  an  in- 
taglio printing  plate  he  requires — after  having 
obtained  his  mould  in  gutta  percha — the  elec- 
trotyping  of  the  copper  matrix  (about  three  or 
five  days),  and  of  the  solid  printing  plate 
itself  (about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight) ;  but  the 
producticm  of  a  block  for  the  letter-press,  after 
having  obtained  his  mould,  can  be  done  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and,  if  required,  in  leas 
time,  because  the  copper  deposit  for  this  pur- 
pose can  be  made  rapidly,  and  needs  to  be  only 
thin,  being  backed  up  with  type  metal,  and 
fixed  on  a  block  of  wood,  like  these  spedmens. 
The  expenses  for  electrotyping  are  conse- 
quentiy  in  the  proportion  of  about  I  to  3,  or  1 
to  5,  according  to  circumstances. 

Both  processes  of  Mr.  Paul  Pretsdi,  for 
intaglio  and  for  surface  printing,  have  one  and 
the  same  object.  It  is  obvious  that  he  uses 
the  influence  of  light  only  for  the  productioii 
of  ihe  first  printing  phte  or  Mock ;  and  having 
obtained  this,  he  is  enabled  to  print  therefhm 
with  mathematical  certainty,  by  mere  mecha- 
nical means,  any  Ttum)^  of  copies  required. 
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SKotography  alone  cannot  do  this ;  it  requires 
the  influence  of  light  to  produce  each  single 
copy ;  and  even  the  various  oarbOn  and  bxk 
processes,  though  perhaps  more  durable  than 
silver  prints,  are  obliged  to  have  light  for  the 
production  of  the  copies  required. 

Both  prooesses  possess  tiie  advantage  that 
their  copies  are  printed  with  ordinary  printers' 
ink;  and  though  the  inventor  is  quite  sure  that 
his  first  process  of  producing  engraved  copper 
plates  for  intaglio  printing  will  yet  come  into 
use,  and  that  the  time  wiU  come  when  it  wiU 
be  applied  for  the  production  of  first-rate 
prints,  still,  oonsiderii^  that  surface-printing 
combines  with  the  same  fidelity  of  reproduc- 
tion so  many  important  advantages,  we  may 
presume  that  suriaoe-printing  cannot  super- 
sede intaglio  printing,  but  that  it  will  take  its 
due  plaoe  by  the  side  of  intaglio  printing ;  the 
demand  for  blocks,  however,  may  greatly  sur- 
pass the  demand  for  intaglio  printing  plates. 

The  proposition  was  submitted  to  you  in 
February  last,  and  there  are  now  the  first 
specimens.  It  appears  that  the  author  has 
fdlfllled  his  promise,  to  make  Phonography  sub- 
servimt  to  (he  Printing  Press ! 

The  President,  Mr.  Heischy  then  introduced 
some  photographs  of  fluorescent  substances 
kindly  sent  him  by  Dr.  Gladstone,  expressing 
his  regret  to  the  Meeting  that  he  was  obliged 
to  quit,  which  prevented  his  personally  de- 
scribing them,  but  he  would  leave  them  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Wheeler  for  explanation. 

Mr.  Wheeler  claimed  the  indulgence  of 
members  for  any  shortcomings  he  might  ex- 
hibit in.  dealing  with  the  subject  at  so  short  a 
notioe.  He  said,  members  were  doubtless 
aware  that,  independently  of  the  colours  ex- 
hibited by  the  prismatio  spectrum  to  ordinary 
vision^  there  existed  to  some  extent  throughout 
the  spectrum^  but  at  and  beyond  the  violet  end 
of  it  chiefly,  invisible  rays,  termed  extra-spec- 
tral. Stokes  had  discovered  that  the  bluish 
opalescent  appearance  manifested  by  a  solu- 
tion of  quinine  when  viewed  in  particular 
lights,  and  also  the  opalescent  appearance  of 
glass  coloured  yellow  by  oxide  of  uranium, 
were  due  to  the  ficict  that  these  bodies  had  the 
property  of  reflecting,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
altering  the  refrangibility  of  these  rays,  as  to 
bring  them  within  the  range  of  human  vision. 
Substances  having  this  property  havo  been 
nssnedjluorescent.  When  viewed  by  ordinary 
light,  these  bodies  exhibit  little  or  no  pecu- 
liarity of  appearance,  owing  to  the  number  of 
ordinary  luminous  rays  reflected  equally  firom 
them  and  surrounding  bodies ;  but  if  iUumi- 
nated  by  light  that  has  passed  through  a  violet- 
coloored  glass  (which  contains  few  of  the  more 
luminoos  rays  of  the  speGtrom,  but  the  whole 


of  the  invisible  rays,  owing  to  their  property 
of  so  altering  the  refrangibOity  of  these  rays 
as  to  render  ^em  visible),  they  appear,  in  com- 
parison with  the  ordinary  bodies  around  them, 
to  be  abnost  self-luminous.  Other  lights,  con- 
taining few  of  the  more  luminous  and  many 
of  the  invisible  rays,  may  be  used  to  exhibit 
these  phenomena ;  and  on  tho  present  occasion 
Mr.  Wheeler  employed  tho  light  from  sulphtir 
burned  in  oxygen  gas,*when  characters  traced 
on  writing-paper  with  various  substances, 
which  by  ordinary  light  were  scarcely  visible, 
became  beautifcdly  luminous. 

Other  bodies  which  possessed  the  power,  be- 
sides quinine  salts  and  uranium  glass,  had  been 
since  discovered ;  those  sent  by  Dr.  Gladstone 
being  sulphate  of  quinine,  siilpho-stilbate  of 
baryta,  comenate  of  potash,  esculine  (the  active 
principle  of  horse-ohestnut),  and  chlorophyll, 

Mr.  Wheeler  then  proceeded  to  remark  that 
the  chemical  action  of  the  spectrum  was  great- 
est at  that  part  which  contains  most  of  these 
invisible  rays.  Without  going  so  far  as  to 
assert  that  Uiese  rays  are  actually  the  chemical 
rays,  it  had  oocurred  to  Dr.  Gladstone  that  the 
alteration  of  their  refrangibility  might  also  de<- 
prive  them  of  their  chemical  action.  Experi- 
ment proved  the  conjecture  to  be  right,  photo- 
graphs of  the  fluorescent  characters  being  un- 
distinguiahable  from  those  of  characters  in  ink. 
This  was  particularly  evident  in  the  photograph 
of  some  letters  cut  out  in  white  paper  so^ed 
in  the  fluorescent  bodies  and  pasted  on  a  paper 
coloured  blue  by  cobalt ;  in  the  photograph  the 
letters  appeared  black  on  a  white  ground. 
These  experiments  are  very  interesting  to  the 
photographer,  as  establishing  another  link  be- 
tween the  chemical  and  Stokes's  rays. 

Mr.  Wheeler  concluded  by  stating  that  ho 
was  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  extending 
the  subject  he  had  partially  unfolded  to  them 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society,  viz.  tho 
phenomena  of  light. 

Mr.  John  Harding  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Wheeler  for  his  impromptu  discourse, 
which  was  seconded  and  carried,  and  the  meet- 
ing adjourned  until  October. 


SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

SOCIETY. 

AITNIVEBSABT   UEETINO   AlTD   SOIEtE. 

The  above  was  held  on  the  2Ist  inst.  in  the 
National  School  Booms,  Shaftesbury  Street, 
Walworth.  The  members  and  visitors  assem- 
bled at  an  early  hour.  Tho  large  room  was 
very  gaily  and  tastefully  decorated  with  ban- 
ners, flags,  shields,  and  wreaths  of  evergreens ; 
enlivened  with  variegated  flowers,  festooned 
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from  the  rich  oaken  beams,  and  drooping  in 
graceful  pendants  from  the  walls.  The  tables, 
running  longitudinally  down  the  sides  and 
centre  of  the  room,  were  covered  with  pink, 
and  draped  with  white  muslin,  looped  up  here 
and  there  with  leaves  and  flowers,  and  were 
crowded  with  a  mass  of  interesting  and  amusing 
objects.  A  table  as  bountifully  spread  with 
refreahments  for  the  body  as  the  others  were 
for  the  mind,  stood  in  ^nerous  rivalry  by  its 
neighbours,  (lowing  that  the  Committee  had 
not  foigotten  the  former  in  their  earnest  desire 
to  cater  for  the  latter. 

The  Pbbsidsnt  (the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham, 
B.A.,  F.G.S.)  opened  the  business  of  the  even- 
ing with  a  few  appropriate  remarks  on  the 
importance  of  photography,  not  only  to  the 
arts  and  sdences,  but  to  all  who  were  bound 
by  ties  of  affection  to  those  whom  it  might 
please  Divine  Providence  to  remove  from  them, 
inasmuch  as  it  enabled  us  to  retain  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  mementos  posdble  to  conceive  of 
the  absent  or  deceased.  He,  on  this  ground, 
claimed  for  it  the  special  love  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  fair  sex,  whom  he  was  very  pleased 
to  see  so  well  represented  upon  this  occasion ; 
concluding  by  adding,  that  **  he  trusted  they 
would  all  feel  that  this  Society  was  deserving 
of  encouragement,  and  would  do  all  in  their 
power  to  induce  their  friends  to  become  mem- 
bers of  it." 

Mr.  Wall  then  read  the  Report  for  the  past 
year,  as  follows : — 

FIBST  AimVAL  BEPOBT  OF  THE  SOUTH  LOKDOIT 
PHOTOOBAPHIC  SOCIBTT. 

In  obedience  to  Rule  9,  your  Committee 
proceed  to  lay  before  you  this,  their  first  An- 
nual Report. 

The  present  aspect  of  the  Society  is  de- 
cidedly promising,  and  we  may  congratulate 
ourselves  on  the  apparent  surety  of  its  founda- 
tion. Our  members  are  not  large  in  number, 
but  we  have  a  very  fair  share  of  vitality,  and 
contrive  to  be  active  in  our  proceedings.  The 
meetings  have  been  tolerably  well  attended, 
but  we  regret  that  several  members,  whose 
election  raised  sanguine  hopes,  and  whose 
names  won  us  public  respect,  have  not  jet 
''put  in  an  appearance"  on  our  behalf;  still 
we  console  ourselves  with  the  credit  of  con- 
triving to  do  so  weU  without  them,  and  the 
earnest  hope  that  we  may  do  better  with  them 
in  the  next  session. 

The  South  London  Photographic  Society 
sprang  into  existence  on  the  evening  of  May 
10th,  1859,  at  a  meeting  convened  by  public 
notice,  and  by  your  present  Secretary ;  which 
was  attended  by  Messrs.  G.  Shadbolt,  W.  Ack- 
land,  F.  Howard,  A.  Herve,  and  J.  C.  Leake.  I 


A  Provisional  Committee  was  formed  for  the 
proper  organisation  of  the  Society,  and  the  first 
public  meeting  was  held  on  the  9th  of  the  fol- 
lowing July. 

The  papers  read  at  our  monthly  meetings 
were  as  follow: — ► 

Truth  in  Art  illustrated  by  Photography. 
By  H.  L.  Keens,  sen. 

Practical  ffints  upon  Positive  Printing.  Bj 
J.  C.  Leake,  jun. 

The  Difficulties  of  the  Dry  PhHseeses.  By 
W.  Ackland,  Yioe-Plesident. 

Observations  on  Photographs  in  their  rdi- 
tion  to  Art.  Contributed  by  your  Secretary. 

On  recent  Improvements  in  Photographic 
Apparatus.    By  W.  Qarke. 

Failures  in  the  Wet  Process,  tiieir  Cause  and 
Cure.    By  J.  C.  Leake,  jun. 

The  Lron  Printing  Process.  By  H.  Han- 
naford. 

On  Amateur  Photography.  By  Fiank 
Howard. 

On  certain  Experiments  with  the  Salts  of 
Silver.    By  T.Clarke. 

On  the  Application  of  Photography  to  Sd- 
entiftc  Pursuits.  By  the  Bev.  P.  F.  Statham, 
B.A.,  F.G.S.,  President 

Photographic  Jottings. 

The  ^cussions,  we  are  happy  to  add,  hare 
been  numerous  and  animated,  eliciting  much 
useful  information. 

Tour  Committee  take  this  opportomty  f<ir 
throwing  out  the  few  hints  following,  for  tii« 
consideration  of  members. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  formation  of 
a  permanent  Committee,  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  testing  and  reporting  upon  the  value  of 
Buch  improvements  in  processes,  experiments, 
<&c.  as  may  be  foxmd  in  the  various  joumal'f 
would  tend  to  point  out  their  real  value,  s) 
that  they  might  be  at  once  either  adopted  or 
discarded.  A  fiind  (m  the  event  of  our  increaid 
prosperity)  might  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
such  a  Committee  for  the  incidental  exp^iscs; 
and  at  each  meeting  we  should  have  a  some- 
thing certain  to  look  forward  to  from  our  "  Ex- 
periment Committee.'' 

A  complete  collection  of  the  literature  of 
photography,  periodical  and  otherwise,  English 
and  Continental,  to  circulate  among  the  mem- 
bers, is  also  a  very  desirable  object  of  attain- 
ment, which  our  increased  funds  would  enable 
us  to  secure. 

A  collection  of  first-dass  photographs  might 
be  added  to  the  folio  for  the  year,  by  the 
formation  of  a  club,  of  which  each  member 
paid  some  trifling  monthly  subscription,  and 
had  in  turn  the  privilege  of  naming  the  subject 
for  purchase.  The  specimens  so  procured  to 
be  divided  and  become  the  property  of  ^ 
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members  at  the  close  of  each  year.  Any  mem- 
bers willing  to  aid  in  carrying  out  this  sugges- 
tion will  please  to  give  in  their  names  to  the 
Secretary. 

While  the  practical  is  made,  as  it  deserves 
to  be,  a  most  prominent  feature  in  our  papers 
and  discussions,  your  Committee  would  sug- 
gest that  theoretical  and  philosophical  ques- 
tions should  by  no  means  be  neglected ;  **  pur- 
blind practice  "  will  sometimes 

*'  Eyerj  theoretic  troth  disdain, 
And  blunder  on  mechanically  Tain ; " 

but,  08  a  Society,  while  we  should  not  be  cha- 
racterized by  a  puffed-out  pride  in  the  mere 
act  of  languidly  hoarding  up  embryo  know- 
ledge, we  should  beware  of  separating  elements 
of  theory  and  practice,  which  are  so  essential 
for  the  production  of  a  perfect  whole.    Your 
Committee  would  also  urge  upon  members  the 
advisability  of  making   arrangements  which 
will  enable  the  Secretary  to  announce  at  one 
meeting  the  subject  of  the  paper  for  the  next. 
The  representatives  of  this  or  that  branch  of 
special  knowledge  more  directly  pertaining  to 
the  subject  to  be  discussed,  will  then  be  more 
likely  to  attend,  and  thus  improve  and  give 
increased  effect  to  the  discussions  which  it  is 
so  desirable  should  take  place  upon  such  occa- 
sions ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  photo- 
graphy has  brought  into  harmonious  relation- 
ship a  number  of  apparently  conflicting,  or,  at 
least,  opposite  elements,  in  aU  of  which  it  is 
indeed  seldom  that  we  find  any  one  or  even 
two  individuals  tolerably  proficient;   and 'it 
might  possibly  happen  that,  from  neglect  of 
the  method  recommended  and  hitherto  adopted, 
no  gentleman  was  present  at  the  reading  of 
such  paper  competent  to  tender  any  observa- 
tions, and  thus  the  labour  so  generously  under- 
taken in  our  favour  might  fsol  to  meet  an  en- 
couraging reception  and  adequate  reward. 

Your  Ck>mmittee  are  also   desirous  of  dis- 
couraging the  habit  of  permitting  discussion 
to  degenerate  into  the  low  tone  of  ordinary 
conversation.    If  each  speaker  addresses,  not 
only  his  more  immediate  neighbour,  but  the 
whole  of  the  meeting,  you  will  easily  perceive 
that  his  personal  views  or  opinions  will  have 
the  better  chance  of  being  strengthened,  im- 
proved, or  refuted ;  which,  as  the  advancement 
of  the  art,  and  not  the  individual,  is  the  great 
purpose  of  our  organization,  is,  of  course,  espe- 
cially   desirable.     Some  may,  from  a  fear  of 
those  awful  beings,  the  reporters,  hesitate  to 
adopt  our  suggestion ;  but  we  can  assure  them 
that,  while  the  pith  of  all  remarks  worthy  that 
honour  will  afterwards  bo  found  in  print,  the 
mere  chaff  of  words,  which  they  themselves  do 
not,  indeed  cannot,  pause  to  separate  from  the 
wheat  of  sense,  will,  if  only  for  the  credit  of 


the  pages  in  which  they  appear,  never  be 
recorded  against  them.  These  remarks,  of 
course,  do  not  apply  to  conversation  uncon- 
nected with  the  subject  under  discussion. 
There  are  many  other  such  hints  as  the  pre* 
ceding,  which  might  be  urged  upon  your  atten- 
tion ;  but  we  will  not  detain  you  any  longer 
with  them  upon  this  pleasant  occasion. 

To  take  a  passing  glance  at  the  more  pro- 
minent photographic  features  of  the  year  will 
not  demand  many  minutes.  No  great  events, 
no  very  wonderM  inventions  have  character- 
ized the  past  twelve  months  of  our  Society's 
enstence.  Steady  progress  in  the  practical 
departments,  quiet  advance  towards  the  artistic, 
have  been  its  most  praiseworthy  traits. 

Bottled  light,  which  opened  with  a  pop,  and 
effervesced  noisily  all  over  Europe,  seems  again 
likely  to  be  corked  down.  The  alkaline  goM- 
toning  bath  has  stolen  into  more  general  use 
and  appreciation.  The  construction  of  lenses, 
or  their  combinations,  has  devebped  nothing 
novel,  excepting  a  lens  of  an  original  character 
(Mr.  Sutton's  panoramic),  which,  together  with 
its  camera  and  other  apparatus,  was  exhibited 
at  one  of  our  meetings,  and  which  se^ms  to 
offer  great  advantages  iu  a  largely  increased 
angle  of  view,  &c.  Much,  too,  has  been  done 
in  the  way  of  reproduction  during  the  year.  We 
were  delightedtofind  the  educationalauthorities 
at  Kensington  had  resolved  to  carry  into  the 
very  humblest  homes  of  the  land  we  live  in, 
that  refiniug  and  ennobling  influence  which 
belongs  to  all  real  art,  by  making  photography 
an  instrument  for  the  fkithM  reproduction  of 
such  costly  works  of  the  greatest  painters  as 
have  hitherto  been  inaccessible,  and  beyond 
the  means  of  even  the  wealthiest  among  us. 
Many  have,  however,  been  looking  vainly  and 
impatiently  forward  to  the  delivery  of  these* 
copies,  and  begin  to  fear  that  some  members  of 
the  "Barnacle"  family  may  have  stepped  in 
with  their  "  how-not-to-do-it"  system.  When 
we  consider  that,  aided  by  the  camera,  copies 
of  these  glorious  productions  can  bo  scattered 
by  thousands  among  the  people,  at  a  cost  purely 
nominal,  and  that  to  produce  one  such  without 
photography's  aid  would  require  the  best  talent 
of  our  greatest  painter,  at  a  cost  of  perhaps 
thousands,  or  at  least  hundreds  of  pounds,  the 
importance  of  this  step  must,  we  are  sure,  be 
acknowledged  with  no  Httle  gratitude  and  plea- 


sure. 


Many  productions  of  high  artistio  merit  have 
been  published  during  the  year,  which  are 
especially  gratifying,  as  proofe  that  the  almost 
latent  pictorial  power  of  our  art  is  beginning 
to  be  discovered  and  more  generally  appre- 
ciated. We  may  take  praise  to  ourselves,  also. 
Gentlemen,  for  having  been  one  of  the  few — 
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vpry  few — Sodetiea  which,  daring  tho  year, 
have  given  due  attention  to  the  principles  of 
art  in  connexion  with  photography,  and  de- 
nounced the  more  common  and  prominent 
offence  against  good  taste  and  pictorial 
beauty. 

One  other  subject,  which  we  approach  with 
some  reluctance,  remains  to  be  noticed,  yiz. 
t^e  Collodion  Committee.  It  has,  indirectly, 
^one  us  good,  perhaps ;  but  it  was  certainly 
strange  to  find  a  body  of  highly  talented  gen- 
tlemen testing  collodions  with  only  one  coUo^ 
dion,  dJxd  solemnly  and  laboriously  matdng  a 
show  of  comparing,  with  nothing  to  compare 
with^  Without  referring  to  the  invidious  and 
ungrateM  nature  of  their  task,  in  attempting 
to  discover  the  best  manufacturer,  instep  of 
thci  best  w^J  of  manufaoturinff,  their  report 
rewinds  us  of  some  one  who  (under  Govem- 
pient;,  of  course)  had  nothing  to  do,  and — ^with 
a  great  deal  of  help,  and  pleniy  of  time — con- 
trived somehow  to  do  it.  But  still,  let  us  thank 
the  gentiemen  forming  the  Collodion  Committee 
for  their  good  intentions,  remembering  that 
mistakes  will  occur,  although  it  is  not  sdways 
policy  to  admit  their  existence. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  leave  to  suggest  that 
the  number  in  committee  be  increased  &om  six 
to  eight ;  that  the  hour  of  our  usual  monthly 
meeting  be  altered  from  eight  to  half-past 
seven ;  that  as  some  of  our  members  receive, 
in  addition  to  that  which,  has  been  chosen  as 
the  special  organ  of  this  Society,  the  Journal 
pertami^g  to  them  as  members  of  kindred  as- 
sociations, and  do  not  require  the  two,  the 
yearly  subscription  be  reduced  to  those  gentie- 
men,  and  others  similarly  8ituated,fi:om  10s.  6d. 
to  58.  6d.,  and  that  they  receive  for  this  sum 
the  print,  and  all  pther  privileges  of  member- 
sh^,  excepting  only  the  fortnightiy  Journal. 

The  Treasurer  will  now  read  his  Eeport,  after 
which  we  will,  if  you  please,  revive,  or  re-create, 
onr  newly-defunct  body  of  officers,  which  done, 
the 'President  will  be  glad  to  receive  the  names 
of  any  gentlemen  desirous  of  being  nominated 
for  election  as  members. 

The  privilege  which  has  been  granted  to  the 
members  of  the  Walworth  Literary  and  Scien- 
tific Institution  will  cease  with  the  past  year, 
as  we  have  found  the  subscription  paid  less 
than  the  outlay  incurred.  The  circulation  of 
the  Journal  is  stonpcd  until  the  Treasurer  for- 
wards to  the  publishers  the  names  of  members 
for  the  coming  year  whose  subscriptions  have 
been  paid. 

For  the  next  three  months  our  Society  will 
only  exist  in  the  open  air,  "  roving  abroad  like 
a  bird  or  a  bee,"  and  like  the  latter,  we  hope, 
treasuring  honey  for  the  coming  winter  mcet- 
i?g9f  Wo  meet  for  the  first  time  "  out  o'  doors  " 


on  the  third  Saturday  in  July,  at  half-past  two 
p.m.,  at  the  Eagle,  Snaresbrook. 

Hr.  HowABD,  the  Treasurer,  read  Iho  balance 
sheet,  from  which  it  appeared  that  there  wai 
a  balance  in  hand  of  ^1  0<.  Id^  There  were, 
however,  the  quarter's  current  expenses  still  to 
be  met ;  but  with  the  subscriptions  remaioing 
unpaid,  and  the  amount  in  hand,  this  would 
be  covered.  We  understand  that  all  those 
members  whose  subscriptions,  are  not  at  om 
handed  in,  will  be  deprived  from  participating 
in  the  immediate  benefits  of  the  SocietT. 

The  following  officers  were  re-elected  for  the 
ensuing  year : — ^The  President,  Vioe-Preadent, 
Secretary,  and  Treasurer. 

The  following  were  chosen  the  Committee:— 
Messrs.  Hannaford,  Herve,  Leake,  Martiiij  Oat- 
ton,  Fitch,  Simpson,  and  W.  Clarke. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected:— 
Messrs.  Salked,  Kay,  Bayley,  Blanchard,  Ban- 
ker, Neeld,  Smith,  Tate,  Hooper,  Toung,MoTifc, 
Squire,  Evans,  Srookes,  and  Bouchard. 

The  following  genUemen  were  also  elected 
as  honorary  members  on  the  motion  of  the  Se- 
cretary, who  thought  the  Society  should  not 
fail  to  do  honour  to  itself  in  expressing  itshig^ 
sense  of  the  services  dono  by  these  gentlemeQ 
to  photography,  in  advancing  it  in  its  scientific. 
practical,  or  artistic  departments : — ^T.  F.  Hard- 
wich,  Esq.,  0.  G.  Rejlander,  Esq.,  A.  Claudet, 
Esq.,  W.  Crookes,  Esq.,  R.  Hunt,  Esq.,  and 
Lake  Price,  Esq. 

Among  the  objects  exhibited  were  the  follow- 
ing : — Coloured  specimens  of  the  Alabastrine 
process,  by G.W.  Simpson.  Stereoscopes,  micro- 
scopes, and  various  scientificnovelties,  by  Messrs. 
Home  and  Thomthwaite.  Photographs  coloured 
in  oil,  &c.,  by  Messrs.  Cotton  and  Wall.  Port- 
able camera,  by  Messrs.  Shepherd  and  Co. 
Leake's  dark  tent  for  out-door  work,  new  pocket 
camera,  and  other  apparatus,  by  Squire  and 
Co.  Photographs  coloured  in  oil,  interesting 
curiosities  from  India,  stereographs  and  scien- 
tific instruments,  by  J.  S.  Noldwritt,  Esq.  A 
collection  of  curiosities,  stereographs,  en^v- 
ings,  &c.,  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Wall,  Hon.  Sec. 
Albums  and  stereograms,  by  G.  Shadbolt,  Esq. 
Microscopes,  by  Messrs.  Ackland,  Burr,  w^^ 
Gamham.  Fac-similes  of  the  Kaphael  draw- 
ings, by  Mr.  Mills,  <fec. 

In  tiie  course  of  the  evening  the  company 
adjourned  to  the  lower  room,  where  Mr.  Burr, 
F.R.  A.S.,  described,  and  exhibited  in  the  magic 
lantern,  a  seriesofphotographsof  lunar  scenery. 
Mr.  T.  Clarke  then  exhibited  in  the  lantern  a 
number  of  photographic  views;  after  which 
the  company  returned  to  the  upper  room,  and 
the  rest  of  the  evening  was  enlivened  with 
some  excellent  vocal  and  instrumental  music: 
and  it  was  whispered,  svh  rosa,  that  when  w 
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more  ataid  <m4  quiet  visitoTa  hsA  x^tired^  the 
^om  would  be  cLeared  for  ^  d^oe.  One  of 
the  plleasant  feettures  pf  this  remarkably  plea- 
sant and  Buccessfol  mrie  was  the  gracefdlly 
hospitable  atteutiona  of  two  or  three  pretty 
chUdreu  handing  round  the  cakcfi  and  ices^  and 
xLTgrng  the  acceptance  pf  the  same  in  their 
baahfuUy  eldest  fm^  simple  c]iildidx  way. 


ISnq. 
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}ix  method  of  drawing:  a  stereoscopic  dupli* 
cate  of  a  picture  ia  to  make  a  tracing  of  the 
origiaa}  upon  transparent,  paper,  beginning 
with  the  nearest  objects  in  the  picture  and 
forking  backwards  to  the  most  distant^) — 
gradually  shifting  the  tracing-paper  to  one 
side  as  the  work  proceeds,  Ihia  idea,  so  far, 
is  not  new ;  but  it  ia  in  the  pode  of  regv^ting 
the  shiftiDg  of  the  tracing  that  I  behoTo  my 
plan  yfii  pecuHiir.  I  shall  best  explain  th^  pro- 
cess by  first  referring  to  a  certain  result  of  the 
difference  in  perspectiye  between  the  two  pic- 
tures on  a  stereoscopic  ^lide ;  and  to  exhibit 
this  result  practically,  a  picture  repreaenting 
a  wide  expanse  pf  flat  country,  or  an  interior 
of  son^e  building  with  a  far-stretching  level 
floor,  is  best  adapted.  In  the  following  dia- 
gram, suppose  a  stereoscopic  pair  of  such  a 
picture  (transparent)  to  be  superimpcfied^ — 


their  horizons  lying  in  the  line  h-n,  and  a 
corresponding  point  in  the  foreground  of  each 
coincident  at  p.  In  this  position  of  the  pic- 
tures it  will  be  found  that  every  other  pair  of 
corresponding  points  lying  in  the  Hue  d-l  is 
also  coincident:  If  a  line  be  now  drawn  on 
each  picture  tromjp  to  corresponding  vanishing- 
points  (v,  g)  in  their  horizons,  and  one  of  the 
pictures  be  shifted  laterally  so  that  these  Unes 
cross  in  some  other  point  (c),  it  wiU  then  be 
found  that  every  pair  of  corresponding  points 
lying  along  the  horizontal  line  (cP-e-V)  passing 
through  that  intersection,  is  coincident;  and 
so  on  with  every  possible  intersection  of  the 
lines  p-v  and  p-g,  up  to  the  horizon.  Upon 
this  fact  nay  plan  pf  making  §(erooscopic  dupli- 


cates ia  based, — ^the  linea  j>-t;»  p-g^  and  <M 
being  used  as  follows: — 

(For  convenient  reference,  I  shall  call  d-l  the 
disUmce-line,  andj>-^,j3^  the  differmQ^Tline8.y 

In  the  first  place  I  vxSke^  an  outline  trac^i^g 
of  the  picture,  in  hlad  ink»  on  transpai^en^ 
]iaper.  This  is  gummed>  (^t  the  sides  only^ 
upon  a  frame  having  a  central  fiat  piece  pr 
board  which  sUdea  vertically  behind  the  tracing, 
between  those  parts  of  the  frame  tpi  whidi, 
the  side-edges  of  the  tracing  are  fasteiped. 
This  sliding-board  must  be  white^  and  \^>OQgk  i^ 
is  drawn  a  horizontal  black  line  (the  dia^cen 
Une),  bold  enough  toi  be  visible  beneatii\  (k^ 
thidbiesses  of  the  tracin|;-paper.  The  tnicing 
ought  tp  be  fixed  with  its  horizon  parallel  to^ 
this  disUmoe^linef  and  the  aUding-board  mi^t. 
have  a  sufficient  range  of  vertical  movement, 
to  carry  the  distanc^-lhie  &o^  the  fo^t  pf  the^ 
tracing  to  ita  horizon.  At  pno  -^ide  of  thp. 
tracing  (beyond  the  limit  pf  the  picture)  is  np^ 
drawn  one  of  the  difference-lin^^  The  pieca 
of  tracing-paper  destined  for  the  dupl^o^te 
must  be  an  inch  pr  more  wider  than  the  first 
tracing,  upon  which  it  is  placed  so.  that  ita 
edges,  extend  on  each  side;^  where  they  f^p 
g\immed  to  a  separate  pprtion  of  thet  ^^^Pb^ 
having  a  horizontal  movement  equals  at  lecv9t«. 
to  the  widest  separation  (v-^)  t)etween  tha 
difierence-Unes.  Upon  this  upper  tracii^g- 
paper  the  other  diflference-line  ia  now  d^wn* 
and  the  tracing  proceeds  as  follows  \ — 

The  difference-lines  being  made  bv  the  hm"- 
zontcd  movement  to  cross  opposite  the  Ipweat 
(nearest)  part  of  the  picture,  the  dbtance-linp^ 
(which  is  visile  through  both  tracings)  ia 
brought  by  the  vertical  movement  to  their  in- 
tersection, and  then  aU  the  points  of  the  put- 
line  tracing  crossed  by  the  distance-line  are 
traced,  and  also  all  perpendiculars  based  upon 
that  line.  This  being  done,  the  distance-line 
is  shifted  upwards — say  i^^th  of  an  inch  or  lesa,j 
— and  the  dupHoate  traong  moved  horizovt- 
tally  so  as  to  make  both  the  differenoe-Hnea 
intersect  the  dLstance-Une  in  the  aame  point. 
Another  line  of  the  duplicate  tracing  is  now 
completed  along  the  course  of  the  distance-Une^ 
and  all  the  parts  are  filled  up  that  lie  between 
its  present  and  previous  positions.  These 
shiftings  of  the  duplicate  tracing  and  the 
distance-line  are  repeated  between  each  up- 
ward step  of  the  work,  until  the  distance-line 
reaches  the  horizon.  Those  parts  pf  the  more 
distant  objects  which  become  covered  by  the 
tracings  of  the  nearer  ones  in  consequence  of 
the  shifting,  are  of  course  omitted  in  the  dupli- 
cate ;  and  tiie  blanks  which  are  occasioned  by 
the  same  cause  are  afterwards  filled  up  with 
now  drawing,  the  nature  of  which  will;  in 
general,  l|^e  readily  suggested  by  the  co];ktiguou;si 
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parts  of  the  picture.  Perspective,  or  fore- 
shortened straight  lines  may  be  most  easily 
duplicated  by  shifting  the  distance-line  at  once 
from  the  nearer  to  the  farther  ends  of  them 
(the  necessary  corresponding  shifting  of  the 
duplicate  tracing  being  also  made);  and  when 
the  positions  of  tiie  two  ends  of  a  line  are  thuf 
determined,  they  may  be  joined  by  a  straight 
line,  which  of  course  has  a  different  inclination 
from  the  original. 

The  two  outline  tracings  thus  obtained 
must  now  be  shaded,  in  the  usual  way  by 
the  engraver  or  lithographer, — ^the  shading 
being  filled  in  upon  the  plate  or  stone, 
makmg  each  as  faithful  a  copy  of  the  original 
as  possible.  If  great  perfection  in  the  shading 
is  desijed,  certain  differences  must  be  made  be- 
tween the  two  copies, — as,  for  instance,  in  the 
amount  of  light  supposed  to  be  reflected  to  each 
eye  from  the  same  inclined  surface,  and  also  in 
the  portion  of  the  bright  spot  seen  in  poHshed 
curved  surfaces. 

By  this  plan,  with  care  and  a  suf&cient  num- 
ber of  shiftings  (the  more  numerous  the  better), 
great  stereoscopic  exactness  may  be  obtained 
in  the  duplicate  in  all  cases  where  the  ground 
in  the  picture  is  tolerably  level.  For  tlus  rea- 
son it  is  eminently  applicable  to  architectural 
subjects — street-views  and  interiors;  and  it 
might  be  usefiiUy  employed  by  architects  and 
engineers  to  produce  stereoscopic  pictures  of 
their  designs,  which  mights  thus  be  exhibited, 
in  the  solid,  on  a  large  scale,  by  means  of  the 
reflecting  stereoscope,  or  (what  would  perhaps 
be  better)  reduced  photographic  copies  might 
be  made,  suitable  for  the  common  lenticular 
stereoscope.  Where  the  picture  represents  a 
hilly  or  undulating  landscape,  allowance  ought 
to  be  made,  in  tracing  the  duplicate,  for  the 
inequalities  of  the  ground,  the  work  of  tracing 
being  advanced  beyond  the  distance-lino  for 
the  heights,  and  delayed  behind  it  for  the  hol- 
lows. Of  course,  to  do  this  weU  requires 
something  beyond  mere  mechanical  stall  in 
the  draughtsman.  Where  the  picture  repre- 
sents one  or  more  plateaux  at  cQflerent  levels, 
it  might  be  convenient  to  use  a  separate  di- 
stance-line for  each  plateau, — ^the  height  of 
each  distance-line  above  the  one  beneath  it 
being  made  equal  to  the  height,  on  the  picture, 
from  base  to  summit,  of  the  nearest  portion  of 
the  plateau  for  which  it  is  intended.  In  the 
same  way,  in  an  interior,  if  there  is  a  table 
represented  having  a  variety  of  objects  upon  it, 
these  objects  may  best  be  duplicated  by  means 
of  a  second  distance-line  drawn  at  a  height 
equal  to  that  of  the  nearest  leg  of  the  table 
(as  measured  upon  the  picture)  above  the  di- 
stance-line which  serves  for  duplicating  the 
floor.    For  elaborate  ceilings,  also,  it  is  dbnost 


necessary  to  use  an  independent  distance-line. 
This  must  be  drawn  at  a  height  above  the 
floor  distance-line  equal  to  the  entire  height  of 
the  picture  if  the  horizon-line  hmeU  it;  bat 
if  the  horizon-line  divides  the  picture  un- 
equally, then  the  space  between  the  two  di- 
stance-lines must  be  made  equal  to  ttKce  the 
largest  subdivision.  In  duplicating  a  ceiling, 
or  any  other  under  surface,  the  movement  of 
its  distance-line  is  the  reveilse  of  that  of  the 
floor-line,  but  follows  the  same  general  rule,— 
beginning  at  the  nearest  point  and  ending  at 
the  most  distant.  In  this  way  pendants  from 
a  ceiling  may  be  correctiy  duplicated  without 
the  trouble  (which  would  otherwise  be  neces- 
sary) of  finding  the  exact  spots  on  the  floor 
whidi  are  vertically  under  them.  For  all  sach 
pictures,  the  board  which  carries  the  distance- 
lines  must  have  a  range  of  vertical  movement 
equal  at  least  to  the  space  between  the  two 
distance-lines. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how,  by  various  mechanical 
contrivances,  the  two  independent  movements 
of  the  frame  above  described  might  be  con- 
nected; so  that  the  single  act  of  shifting 
the  distance-line  vertically  might  be  simulta- 
neously accompanied  by  the  horizontal  move- 
ment, to  the  requisite  proportional  extent,  of 
that  part  of  the  frame  which  carries  the  dnpH- 
cate  tracing.  With  such  an  apparatus  the 
difference-'^es  are,  of  course,  unneoessaiy.  A 
simple  and  sufficientiy  effective  machine  of 
this  sort,  for  duplicating  small-sized  pictoies, 
may  be  constructed  of  card-board  and  paper 
in  the  following  way : — 

Out  a  piece  of  st^,  highly-glazed  paper,  or 
vellum,  of  the  shape  shown  in  ^.  1,  and 
having  a  hole  as  indicated  at  h.  '  Out  also  two 
pieces  of  stout  card-board  (figs.  2  and  3)  with 
smooth,  straight,  and  rigidly  parallel  sides; 
and  across  the  middle  of  ^,  3,  draw  fa  bold 
black  line  {d-l)  to  serve  as  the  distance-lini^ 
This  card  (^,  3)  being  now  laid  upon  the  piece 
of  paper  (as  in  ^,  4),  the  two  wings  («,  s)  of  the 
latter  are  folded  inwards  so  as  to  embrace  the 
sides  of  it,  and  retained  in  position  bj  the 
sides  of^Qjirst  tracing  of  the  picture  being 
gummed  upon  them.  This  must  be  carefuUj 
done,  so  that  the  card  may  slide  easily  up  or  down 
behind  the  tracing,  without  being  so  looeelj 
held  at  the  sides  as  to  have  any  lateral  move- 
ment. This  arrangement  (fig.  4)  being  now 
laid  face  downwards,  the  other  card  (fig.  2)  is 
placed  on  the  back  of  it  at  right  angles  to  the 
first  card,  and  the  upper  and  lower  flaps  (/,/• 
fig.  1)  are  folded  over  it  and  gunmied.together 
as  in  fig.  5,  BO  as  to  allow  this  card  (fig.  2)  an 
easy  horizontal  movement  similar  to  the  ver- 
ticd  movement  of  card  fig.  3.  Upon  the  pro- 
jecting ends  of  this  card  (fig.  2),  when  thus 
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aecnred,  thendeaofUietracuig-paper  intended  over  the  face  of  tho  first  traojng.  In  fig.  0 
for  the  duplicate  most  now  be  gummed,  bo  that  the  shaded  portions  an  intended  to  ropreeent 
this  tradng-paper  may  be  stretched  smoothly  |  these  j^eoes  of  tncdag-paper.    The  dnpUoate 
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tracing-paper,  of  course,  partakee  of  the  hori- 
zontal movement  a£  the  canl  to  vhich  it  is  fixed. 
The  mode  of  connectitig  this  movement  with 
the  vertical  movement  of  the  card  bearing  the 
distance-line  is  shown  in  fig.  7.  In  this  figure, 
a-g  is  a  slip  of  card-boaid  having  a  sliding 
band,  b,  of  stiff  glazed  paper  gummed  T«und  it. 
This  slip,  b^g  placed  in  a  sloping  position  as 
shown  in  the  figure,  is  gummed  at  iU  ends  to 
the  back  of  the  distance-line  card;  and  the 
sliding  band  (h)  is  gummed  to  the  bock  of  tho 
other  card  where  it  is  exposed  through  the 
hole  (7()  cat  in  the  paper  for  this  purpose :  but 
it  most  be  observed  that,  before  tho  slip  is 
fastened  on  in  this  manner,  the  distanoe-line 
card  ought  te  be  drawn  downwards,  and  the 
other  card  to  one  side,  as  fiir  as  possible ;  and 
tho  upper  end  of  the  dip  shonld  dope  towards 
the  side  to  which  the  hoiizontatly  moving  card 
has  been  drawn.  Small  pieces  of  card-board, 
gummed  between  tho  ends  of  the  slip  and  the 
card  to  which  they  are  attached,  make  the 
movemeat  easier,  by  preventing  tho  slip  bend- 
ing in  the  middle  over  the  thickness  of  the 
horizontal  card. 

If  all  the  fastenings  above  described  are 
eecore,  it  will  be  found  that  the  sliding  up  or 
down  of  the  card  bearing  the  distance-line  is 
accompani^  by  the  horizontal  movement  of 


the  duphcate  tracii^-paper  over  the  face  d 
the  original  tracing, — the  proportionBto  extent 
of  this  horizontal  movement  d^)ending  on  the 
amount  of  slope  which  has  be^  gpven  to  the 
slip  of  card-bcwTd  at  the  back.  In  any  more 
solid  and  permanent  machine,  it  would  be 
advisable  that  the  part  representing  the  slofong 
slip  should  be  made  adjustable  to  various  de- 
grees of  obliquity,  as  difierent  kinds  of  pictures 
require  different  amounts  of  stereoscopic  differ- 
ence. But  before  describing  how  this  adjust- 
ment shonld  be  made,  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
I  plain  the  manner  in  which  the  proper  amount 
of  stereoscopic  difference  required  for  any 
particular  picture  may  be  found, 

Beverting  to  the  diagnunon  page  279,  it  will 
be  observ^  that  tho  stereoscopic  difference 
consists  of  a  difference  in  the  lateral  position 
of  the  same  objects  in  the  horizons  of  the  two 
pictures  when  a  pur  of  corresponding  pdnts 
in  their  foregrounds  are  made  to  coincide  as  at 
p.  Supposing /)  to  represent  tho  nrarMi  object 
in  the  picture,  then  the  line  v-^  is  the  measure 
of  the  greatest  amount  of  stereoscopic  differ- 
ence which  the  pictures  possess;  and  this 
stereoscopic  difference  is  the  same  for  all  the 
vanithing-pointt  of  tho  pictures,  whether  situ- 
ated in  the  horiion  or  not.  Strictly  speaking, 
v-g  rangee,  in  eveiy  piotore,  from  nothing  at 
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the  pIctare-mrfiiM  to  8|  inohM  (or  the  width 
hetweea  tht  eyes)  At  tbe  ycuushingypouitB ; 
<b»t  ie,  mppoemg  th^  laotave-smf tm  itielf  to 

constitute  &e  nearest  object.  To  illustrate  this, 
let  the  following  diagram  represent  a  horizontal 
section  through  the  ejes  (E  and  L)|  and  a  pair 
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of  picture-surfaces  hinocularly  united  at  a-b. 
K  &e  nearest  object  represented  be  supposed 
to  be  coincident  with  the  picture-surface  as  at 
p,  the  two  images  of  it  in  the  stereoscope 
must  be  aetuaUy  coincident,  in  order  to  be  seen 
binocularly  united  at  the  truo  distance.  In 
this  case  the  optic  axes  qonverge  upon  the 
picture-surfEU^  in  the  directions  E^,  L  p, 
Now  suppose  that  in  the  left-eye  pietiure  there 
is  a  very  distant  object  represented  In  the 
same  vertical  plane  with  p.  To  view  this, 
the  left  eye  must,  of  course,  look  in  the  direc- 
tion L  0.  But  as  in  viewing  very  distant 
objects  the  optic  axes  are  virtuedly  parallel,  the 
representation  of  this  object  in  the  right-eye 
picture  must  be  2^  inches  (the  width  between 
the  eyes)  to  the  right  of  the  representation  of 
p  in  the  same  picture,  or  at  o^  That  is  to  say, 
the  stereoseopio  difference  p^o  requires  in  this 
ease  to  be  ^  inches.  But  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  pictures  the  nearest  object  is  always 
supposed  to  lie  at  a  considerable  distance 
hMnd  the  picture-surface.  Now  suppose  d  to 
be  the  place  of  the  nearest  object  represented. 
In  this  case,  in  order  that  d  may  be  seen  in 
its  true  place,  its  two  representations  (or  their 
images  in  the  stereoscope)  must  be  separated 
to  the  extent  ofp^;  while  the  images  of  very 
distant  objects  being  separated  as  before  by  2| 
inches,  the  stereoscopic  difference  is  thus  reduced 
to  (£'-d*.  Now  cJ'-o' :  d-o  : :  E-o' ;  E-o ;  hence 
the  rule  for  finding  the  stereoscopic  difference 
(y-Cy  page  279)  for  any  picture  is  to  mtdtiphf  the 
distance  of  the  ptohMre-surfcice  from  ihs  observer 
hy  2\  indies,  and  divide  by  the  intended  distance 
of  the  nearest  object  from  the  observer.  This 
latter  distance  must  be  estimated  from  the 
known  or  supposed  magnitude  of  the  nearest 
object  represented,  and  the  virtual  distance 
(when  viewed  in  the  stereoscope)  of  the  picture- 
surface  fh)m  the  observer.  Thus,  suppose  the 
nearest  object  to  be  a  stone  or  bush,  or  human 
figure  (say  5  feet  high),  and  its  representation 
to  be  half  an  inch  high ;  and  let  tiie  intended 
distance  of  the  picture-surfiice  from  the  observer 
be  7  inches;  then  the  distanee  of  Hdn  object 


fh>nitbe  obeerrer  may  be  sui^oeed  to  be  17*5 
feet.  The  above  rule  applied  to  such  a  piotare 
would  give?  X  2^«il7linohes;  and  this  divided 
by  17^  feet  gives  0'0833  decimal  of  an  inch  ss 
the  total  stereoscopic  difference  requisite  for 
the  picture. 

Now  to  adjust  the  machine  to  give  this 
stereoscopic  difference  to  tbe  duplicate,  the 
part  which  serves  the  purpose  of  the  edopii^; 
slip  a-g  (j^.  7)  mu^t  be  fixed  at  an  tm^ 
with  tie  vertical  lijies  of  the  picture,  of 
which  the  desired  stereoscopic  difference  is  the 
tangent, — ^the  radius  being  the  vertical  distance 
of  the  nearest  object  from  the  horizQii.  Ibis 
angle  may  be  most  readily  found  in  a  table 
of  tangents,  &c. 

If  the  picture  contains  a  human  figm 
fronting  the  observer,  this  affords  a  du«:t 
means  of  determining  the  required  angle.  In 
this  case  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  draw  two 
vertical  lines  from  the  eyes  of  the  figure^  one  to 
the  horixoni  and  the  other  to  the  feet  or  base 
of  the  figure,  and  then  a  third  line  joiniBg  the 
intersection  of  the  hori^n  by  the  first  with 
the  lower  end  of  the  second.  Tlie  angle  which 
this  line  makes  with  the  others  is  tbo  one 
required.  But  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
second  linjs  above  mentioned  ought  to  be  dravi 
to  the  proper  base  of  th^  figure,  that  is,  the 
place  upon  the  general  plan  or  ground  of  the 
picture  which  is  in  a  vertical  line  with  the 
figure.  ForalthoiQghthisisgGneraUjthespo^ 
upon  which  the/e«<  of  the  figure  rest,  it  ii  BOk 
always  so,  as  the  figure  may  be  represented  u 
standing  upon  an  Novation,  in  wMoh  case  the 
base  of  this  elevation  is  tiie  proper  base  of 
the  figure.  Whatever  be  the  distance  in  the 
picture  at  which  the  figure  is  represented,  the 
angle  found  as  above  will  always  be  the  sand 
for  the  same  picture  ;•  hence  if  there  be  wsi» 
than  one  figure  in  the  picture,  it  is  indiiereDt 
which  of  tiiem  is  selected  for  the  puipose. 
When  the  ground  of  the  picture  is  represented 
as  on  the  same  level  witii  that  on  which  the 
observer  is  supposed  to  stand  in  looking  at  it 
(which  may  be  known  by  the  hoiiioii'ln^ 
passing  across  the  eyes  of  all  figures  standing 
on  the  ground),  the  angle  for  adjustment  is 
always  tiie  same,  viz.  that  of  which  the  radius 
and  tangent  have  the  same  ratio  to  each  othtf 
that  the  height  of  a  man's  eyes  above  his  f«^ 
has  to  the  width  between  his  eyes.  Thisanglfl 
is  about  2^  degrees — ^rather  less, 

April  m,  1860. 

Cleaning  the  Plate, 
By  EiCHAKB  Wheeles  Thokas,  Esq. 

It  is  not  at  all  an  unoammon  thing  to  hetf 
that  edUodion  givea  spots,  staisa,  strnk^^  ^ 
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i^oi^dry  otiie(r  cntaneotts  affe<^ons  to  wbich 
**  the  children  of  the  "Sim  *'  are  said  to  be  pe- 
coliafly  liable;  vely  much,  however,  is  eiro- 
neoosly  attributed  to  the  collodion  which  more 
pwperly  and  with  greater  justice  should  be 
ascribed  to  want  of  cleanliness  and  method  in 
cleaning  the  plate.   Nothing  is  so  simple ;  and 
although  there  are  many  ways  of  arriving  at 
this  veiy  desirable  end,  I  unhesitatingly  re- 
oomm^d  the  following  as  most  efficient,  safe, 
and  simple.    Cleaning  the  plate  is  of  much 
greater  consequence  than  some  are  prepared 
to  admit.    Every  photographer  should  make 
himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  this  pro- 
cess:  much  time,  expense,  and  Bubsequent 
labour  will  be  saved  by  a  systematic  attention 
to  what  may  at  first  be  thought  sheer  drudgery, 
and  which  is  too  often  delegated  to  inex- 
perienced and  careless  hands.     I  am  not  say- 
ing too  much  when  I  state  that,  in  point  of 
manipulation,  cleaning  the  plate  is  the  key  to 
the  whole  position.   I  now  proceed  to  describe, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  can  fit  up  their 
operating-room  with  conveniences,  the  plan  I 
adopt. 

I  have  a  shallow  sink,  three  inches  deep, 
lined  with  lead,  and  a  pipe  to  convey  away 
the  waste  water  (the  size  of  this  sink  must, 
of  course,  be  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  plates 
to  be  cleaned) ;  it  is  firmly  moimted  on  a  stand 
of  convenient  height,  and  securely  fixed  to  the 
wall  of  the  room ;  in  this  sink  I  place  two 
blodks  of  deal  (H  incfi  stuff)  a  little  larger 
than  the  plate,  covered  with  thick  felt  strained 
over  one  side  of  the  block  and  nailed  to  the 
edges  all  round ;  over  this  in  the  some  manner 
I  strain  white  ca^co ;  the  blocks  are  now  pre- 
pared, and  present  a  firm  but  sufficiently  soft 
surface  on  which  to  cleanse  the  plates ;  place 
them  in  the  sink  and  wedge  up  tight  with 
loose  blocks.  I  use  one  of  these  blocks  for  the 
first  operation.  Place  the  plate  to  be  cleaned 
in  the  centre  of  the  block,  and  pour  on  to  it 
a  small  quantity  of  the  following  mixture : — 


Prepared  tripoli 

Water 

Spirits  of  wine    

Solution  of  caustic  potash 


oz. 
2 

01 


Take  a  tuft  of  cotton-wool  and  rub  the  plate 
wdl  and  firmly  over  with  the  above  mixture 
for  a  minute  or  so ;  iAieni  remove  the  plate  to 
block  Ko.  2  (over  this  I  have  'fixed  a  tap  of 
water  a  few  inches  above  the  plate) ;  turn  on 
a  gentle  stream  and  rub  off  the  tripoH  mixture 
with  8  second  tuft  of  cotton- wool.  Keep  these 
tufts  upon  their  respective  blocks;  they  are 
then  always  ready  for  use.  Be  vety  careM  to 
ivi}  the  edges  of  the  glass  with  the  toft,  to  re- 


move particles  of  tripoli  which  become  attached 
to  the  roughened  edge,  and  which,  if  not  re- 
moved, will  give  a  prolific  crop  of  spots  on  the 
picture.  Having  washed  off  the  tripoli,  plunge 
the  plate  into  a  deep  dish  of  water,  and  there  let 
it  remain  until  six  plates  or  more  have  been 
in  like  manner  cleaned;  then  take  each  out 
singly,  again  wiping  the  edges  with  a  tuft  of 
cotton,  and  pass  each  plate  through  a  dish  of 
distilled  water.  Do  not  set  up  more  than  six  at  a 
time  to  drain ;  when  six  have  been  thus  treated, 
commence  drying  off  the  first  set  up.  The 
plates  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  dry  be- 
fore rubbing  with  the  cloths.  In  order  to  dry 
them  quickly  and  effectively,  place  upon  the 
table  a  piece  of  felt  or  ironing-blanket,  over 
which  spread  one  of  the  cloths  (washed  in  clean 
water  without  soap) ;  place  the  plate  upon  this, 
and  rub  it  weU  on  both  sides  with  another 
cloth  doubled  up  so  as  to  form  a  pad.  One  side 
of  this  plate  should  be  marked  with  a  diamond, 
and  upon  this  marked  side  the  greatest  care 
should  be  bestowed.  The  plates,  so  far  cleaned, 
may  be  stowed  away  in  a  box ;  before  use, 
however,  the  final  rub  must  be  given,  to  re- 
move all  superfluous  moisture ;  this  is  best  ef- 
fected by  two  wash-leathers  previously  purified 
by  waslung  and  rinsing  them  freely  in  water 
for  two  days  or  so ;  they  must  be  allowed  to  dry 
spontaneously.  Lay  tiie  plate  upon  one  of 
these  leathers,  and  rub  it  well  on  both  sides 
with  the  other  leather  doubled  up  so  as  to  form 
a  pad.  Breathe  occasionally  upon  the  plate 
whilst  rubbing;  this  tends  to  equalize  the 
moisture.  Rub,  lastly,  with  a  well- washed  silk 
handkerchief.  Even  now  some  small  particles 
of  fibre  may  be  left  from  the  cloths,  and  these 
attach  themselves  very  tenaciously  to  the  glass ; 
in  order,  therefore,  to  remove  these  enemies  to 
an  absolutely  pure  plate  free  from  "  comets,"  I 
teke  a  flat  and  broad  camel-hair  brush  2  inches 
wide  and  pass  it  firmly  over  the  plate  just  before 
pouring  on  the  collodion.  This  brush  must  be 
most  carefully  prepared  for  the  purpose  by 
soaking  it  in  water  for  two  or  three  days  and 
rubbing  out  all  dust  and  extraneous  matter 
with  the  fingers ;  it  must  then  be  suffered  to 
dry  spontaneously,  and  kept  free  from  dust  in 
a  card-board  box:  if  this  cleansing  be  neglected, 
more  impurities  will  be  added  to  the  plate 
than  removed  frt>m  it. 

I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  describe  dearly 
a  systematic  method  of  plate-deaning,  feeling 
ceitain  that  the  necessity  for  carefdlness  in 
this  process  is  not  snffidently  attended  to.  t 
am! sure  that  nearly  all  **  comets"  and  otheir 
abominittions  arise  from  the  imperfect  removal 
of  fluff  and  fibre  from  the  plate.  Theseminute 
partidei  are  not  seen  tzntil  draining  off  the 
collodion ;  thdy  then  diow  themsdves  in  ffae 
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form  of  nadei,  cheddng  the  collodion  in  its 
oooise,  and,  what  is  very  much  to  be  ayoided, 
oontaininating  the  collodion,  which  becomes  full 
of  floating  particlos,  and  thus  prevents  the 
possibility  of  getting  clean  plates  until  the 
C(Aodion  has  again  been  allowed  to  settle ;  if, 
therefore,  it  is  required  to  make  experiments 
only,  without  regard  to  the  purity  of  the  re- 
sult, keep  a  bottle  of  collodion  for  this  purpose. 

When  working  at  home  with  all  the  con- 
veniences described  at  hand,  plates  used  (if 
the  picture  is  not  approved  of)  may  be  at  once 
placed  in  a  dish  of  water ;  the  film  then  floats 
off  and  carries  with  it  all  impurities ;  simple 
washing  and  drying  as  described  are  then  suffi- 
cient. New  plates  must  always  be  put  through 
the  whole  process,  and  also  those  which  have 
become  dry  with  films  on. 

A  perfcx^y  clean  glass  shows  little  or  no 
irregidarity,on  the  suriaoe  when  breathed  upon, 
having  then  very  much  the  appearance  of 
ground  glass,  and,  if  properly  dried,  the  moist- 
ure flies  off  rapidly.  Collodion  flows  easily 
and  freely  over  a  well-cleaned  and  dry  plate, 
presenting  a  surface  firee  from  irregularities, 
either  before  or  after  the  action  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver  bath. 

The  practice  of  cleaning  glass  plates  with 
detergents,  said  not  to  require  subsequent 
washing,  is  one  fraught  witii  great  risk  and 
fiill  of  objection ;  it  is  impossible  to  get  rid  of 
fixed  alkalies  or  salts  by  mere  friction  with  a 
doth  without  washing.  I  allude  to  this  method 
of  deaniiig(?)  because  I  know  that  it  has  been  a 
cause  of  ihudi  trouble  to  many  who  have  for  a 
time  adopted  the  plan ;  moreover,  it  is  by  this 
process  impossible  to  remove  the  tripoli  from 
the  ground  edges  of  the  glass. 


Mr,  ShadhoU  on  Distortian. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Phato^aphic  Journal. 

Edinburgh,  9ib  July,  1860. 

Sib, — ^In  your  last  Number  (page  252)  are 
some  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Shadbolt  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Photographic  Sodety,  which 
require  a  reply. 

Bef erring  to  a  Keport  on  Lenses  submitted  to 
the  Photographic  Sodefy  of  Scotland  about  a 
year  ago,  he  says  that,  when  that  Beport  was 
issued,  *'  he  pointed  out  the  tact  that  they  " — 
the  Committee—''  assumed  to  have  discovered 
something  extraordinary — that  the  position  of 
the  diaphragm  in  front  of  the  lens  produced 
the  barrel-shaped  image  of  a  square  origuial, 
and  the  diaphragm  behind  produced  the  hour- 
glass-shaped image.''  The  novelty  of  this 
doctrine  must,  I  presume,  have  fairly  taken 
away  the  breath  of  the  optical  portion  of  Kr, 


Shadbolt's  audience,  as  none  of  them  seem  to 
have  called  it  in  question. 

But  the  lenses  through  which  Mr.  Shadbolt 
has  read  the  Beport  seem  to  have  had  a  dia- 
phragm both  in  fit>nt  and  behind,  and  to  have 
produced  a  compound  distortion  of  such  an 
extensive  character  that  nothing  of  the  original 
has  been  left  at  all.  For  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Shadbolt  and  any  others  who  >may  have  taken 
his  ipse  dixit  in  this  matter,  allow  me  to  sub- 
join an  extract  from  the  Beport,  from  whidi  it 
will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Shadbolt's  memory  leallj 
does  require  the  apology  he  made  for  it  on  that 
occasion: — ''The  stops  of  all  the  Petsrala 
were,  with  one  exception,  plated  dose  to  the 
back  combination ;  one,  however,  had  it  placed 
before  the  front  lens,  and  as  this  one  was  con- 
sidered to  give  very  good  definition,  it  may 
hence  be  inferred  that  the  position  of  the 
stop  (in  this  dass  of  lens)  is  not  of  so  mnch 
importance  as  some  deem  it." 

Mr.  Shadbolt,  in  speaking  or  writing  aboat 
the  Beport,  is  of  course  at  perfect  liberty  to 
apply  to  it  any  adjectives  he  may  deem  proper, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  the  cause  of  sdentifie 
investigation  wUl  best  be  benefited  by  greater 
accuracy  in  quoting  the  opinions  of  otiiera. 

J.  T.  TinoE. 


On  the  Preparation,  of  Collodion, 
By  F.  Maxwell  Lttb,  P.CS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographie  Journal 

Sm, — As  I  beKeve  the  Collodion  Committee 
are  still  open  to  receive  and  consider  any 
formuhe  which  may  be  presented  to  their 
notice,  I  beg  to  offer  one,  which,  while  it  con- 
tains a  new  combination,  is  very  far  superior 
to  anything  I  have  yet  tried  as  a  working  col- 
lodion. 

PyroxyUne, 

I  prefer  the  use  of  paper  to  that  of  either 
cotton,  flax,  or  any  other  material,  and  I  ima- 
gine that  it  gives  a  firmer  and  more  stractnre- 
less  film  than  any  other.  The  paper  I  lue  is 
the  common  jpqpier  d  dgarette^  which  is  easily 
permeable  by  the  adds,  and  is  made  from 
linen,  not  cotton.    Take — 

Nitric  add  .  .  .  sp.  gr.  1-38  .    6^  fluid  o* 

Sulphuric  add  .  sp.  gr.  1-60  .  16|  fluid  ofl. 

Nitrate  of  potass,  powdered 

and  well  dried 5  ois. 

Paper 300grains. 

Mix  first  the  nitrate  of  potass  and  the  nitne 
add  together,  and,  on  stirring,  the  salt  vm 
nearly  all  dissdve;  then  add  the  sulphur* 
add,  and  take  the  temperature  with  the  ther- 
mometer. It  ought  to  mark  about  Idff  Fahr. 
Should  the  temperature  be  over  130**,  it  la  too 
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hot»  and  must  be  allowed  to  cool  a  litUe; 
ahoold  it  be  below  ldO%  heat  must  be  care- 
folly  applied.  When  the  right  temperature  is 
obtained,  take  the  paper — ^which  should  pre- 
viously be  cut  into  squares  of  convenient  sixe 
— and  plunge  it  into  the  acid,  assisting  the 
operation  by  means  of  glass  rods:  let  it  be 
added  by  separate  sheets  at  a  time.  It  may  re- 
main in  the  acid,  covered  up,  for  half  an  hour 
or  an  hour;  and  the  excess  of  add  being  poured 
off,  the  whole  should  be  thrown. into  a  large 
vessel  of  water,  and  liie  bits  of  paper  separated 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  so  as  to  make  tiie  first 
abstraction  of  the  adherent  add  as  speedy  as 
possible.  The  paper  may  now  be  put  into  a 
net  (a  cabbage-net  answers  well),  and  placed 
in  a  running  stream,  and  left  there  for  eight 
or  ten  hours.  And,  lastly,  the  paper  should 
be  soaked  in  a  solution  of  acetate  of  soda,  i  of 
an  ounce  to  a  quart  of  water,  and  again  waited 
in  running  water  for  a  short  time,  and  dried  in 
the  sun,  or  hung  up  in  the  net  to  dry. 

To  prepare  Normal  Collodion, 

Take  highly  rectified  and  washed 

ether 1  imp.  quart. 

Pyroxylino 120  to  140  grs. 

Add  the  pyroxyline  to  the  ether,  shake  them 
well  together,  and  then  add,  little  by  little, 
some  absolute  alcohoL  As  soon  as  the  right 
quantity  of  alcohol  has  been  added,  the  paper 
will  be  seen  to  become  transparent  and  break 
up ;  then  shake  the  whole  till  it  is  dissolved. 

As  commercial  ether  contains  variable  pro- 
portions of  alcohol,  we  cannot  say  beforehand 
how  much  will  be  required  to  be  added ;  but 
the  reaction  of  the  paper,  when  well  observed, 
euajbles  us  at  the  same  time  to  perform  a  sort 
of  proximate  analysis  in  this  re4>oct,  to  obtain 
a  collodion  containing  a  constant  proportion  of 
alcohol.  The  collodion  so  made  ^ould  be  let 
stand  till  settled,  and  then  drawn  off  by  a 
siphon,  or  poured  off  into  a  dean  bottle  which 
has  been  previously  washed  out  with  strong 
alcohol.  It  should  be  kept  in  a  dark  and  cool 
place. 

To  make  the  iodizing  solution,  take — 
Iodide  of  sodium. 
Iodide  of  cadmium. 
Bromide  of  cadmium. 
Alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  800  to  810. 

Mix,  and  when  dissolved,  filter  the  solution 
into  a  dean  bottle  which  has  been  well  washed 
first  with  some  strong  alcohol.  This  iodizer  is 
to  be  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one  part,  to 
three  of  normal  collodion,  and  after  being  so 
iodized,  the  collodion  should  be  let  stand  for 
four  or  five  hours  at  least  before  using ;  but  it 
does  not  come  into  perfect  condition  and  good 
working  order  for  twdve  hours  or  more. 


Of  all  collodions  I  have  ever  used,  this  is  the 
most  rapid  and  uniform  in  its  action,  and  it 
gives  a  dense  creamy  and  structurdess  film. 

I  do  not  wish  to  daim  for  myself  that  I  am 
the  first  to  mention  the  posdbility  of  using  the 
iodide  of  sodium  in  ooUodion,  but  I  think  I 
am  the  first  to  practically  adopt  it. 

Iodide  of  sodium  is  to  be  prepared  in  several 
ways ;  buti  think  the  best  mode  wiU  be  found 
to  be  that  recommended  in  the  London  Phar« 
macopoeia  for  preparing  iodide  of  potassium, 
only  substituting  4  ounces  and  417  grains  of  the 
bicarbonate  of  soda  for  the  4  oimces  of  car- 
bonate of  potash  there  recommended.  The  salt 
may  also  be  prepared  in  a  state  of  considerable 
purity  by  adding  together  equivalent  propor- 
tions of  iodide  of  potasdum  and  bitartrate  of 
soda,  both  separately  dissolved  in  water ;  but 
however  it  is  made,  it  should  be  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  used  in  that  state,  not  crystallized; 
and  it  should  be  kept  in  a  well-stoppered 
bottie,  as  it  is  extremdy  deliquescent. 

Che(^  Lenses  for  Photography. 

To  the  Editor  of  (he  Photographic  Journal, 

12  Park  Street,  Stoke-upon-Trent* 
Jane  14th,  1860. 

Sm, — ^The  priceof  lenses  has  tame  at  all  times 
been  a  matter  of  surprise,  and  had  I  been 
dependent  on  their  use,  I  never  should  have 
ventured  as  an  amateur  upon  the  practice  of 
photography;  but  having  made  my  own  cameras 
for  Yiew  and  Portrait  as  well  as  Stereoscopic 
purposes,  allow  me  to  state,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public  generally,  that  I  have  invariably 
used  the  double-convex  lenses — any  medium 
spectacle-glass  will  do.  By  placing  two  of 
these  in  a  tube  at  a  short  distance  from  each 
other,  as  their  focuses  may  determine,  I  can 
obtain  by  the  aid  of  diaphragms,  with  very 
little  variation  of  the  focus  from  visual  to 
chemical,  with  one  and  the  same  camera,  both 
portrait  and  landscapewith  accuracy, — and  that 
too  with  a  softened  outline  sudi  as  nature  is 
ever  wont  to  present,  and  very  different  from 
many  I  have  seen  produced  by  very  expendve 
lenses,  with  their  cut  and  carved  appearance, 
such  as  a  pair  of  sdssors  alone  may  be  expected 
to  produce.  I  have  also  used  lenses  of  4|  inch 
diameter  with  equal  success,  employing  dia- 
phragms of  f  ths,  -^ths,  1^  inch,  and  2\  inch, 
according  to  the  li^t;  and  for  arriving  at  the 
chemical  focus,  I  have  marked  one  dde  of  the 
camera-slide  with  inches  and  eighths,  as  on 
the  common  carpenter's  rule,  and  by  this 
means  have  obtained  a  most  distinct  and  artistic 
image. 

Having  read  your  Journal  attentivdy  for 
many  months,  and  feeling  that  the  object  of 
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JOUT  Society  is  that  of  advancing  the  art  rather 
than  the  fturtherance  of  any  mere  private  in- 
terest, I  have  ventored  to  address  yon,  and  you 
are  at  perfect  liberty  to  moke  what  use  you 
think  proper  of  my  communication. 

You  may  suppress  it  if  you  think  the  lens- 
craft  in  danger,  or  public^  it  if  you  wish  to 
rub  off  some  of  the  many  excrescences  that 
yet  hang  about  the  art,  and  which  tend  to  retard 
rather  tiian  further  its  best  interests. 

Joseph  Smith. 

STiort  Weight  and  Measure, 
To  iht  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal. 

Melbourne,  Victoria,  April  17th,  1860. 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
grievance  which  we  professional  photographers 
in  this  distant  part  of  the  world  labour  under 
when  ordering  goods  &om  the  home  manufac- 
turer or  dealer.  I,  for  instance,  order  a  certain 
number  of  pounds  of,  say,  ether,  alcohol,  acetic 
acid,  or  collodion,  as  the  ease  may  be ;  but  when 
these  things  arrive,  I  find  that  for  a  pound 
chaxged  fur,  I  receive  from  one  house  16  fluid 
ounces,  from  another  perhaps  20  fluid  ounces, 
but  rarely,  if  ever,  16  ounces  avoirdupois 
weight.  I  do  not  allude  to  cases  where  short 
measure  or  weight  may  be  accounted  for  by 
evaporation  or  leakage,  but  to  instances  where 
the  bottles  arrived  full  and  in  as  good  condition 
as  when  shipped. 

This,  Sir,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  annoyance 
to  the  photographer,  and,  I  am  iQclined  to 
think,  veiy  like  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the 
dealer  or  manufacturer. 

I  would  heg  to  suggest  as  an  effectual  re- 
medy, that  you  would  state  in  your  invaluable 
Journal  what,  in  the  opinion  of  respectable 
tradesmen,  constitutes  a  pound  and  a  pint 
respectively  of  each  of  the  fluid  chemicals  used 
in  photography.  This  would  secure  to  the  pur- 
ohaser  the  quantity  paid  for,  and  enable  him 
to  know  when  he  was  honestly  dealt  by  or 
otherwise.  J.  K. 

%*  We  are  informed  that  it  is  the  custom 
of  l^e  trade  to  supply  16  ounces  avoirdupois 
when  a  pound  of  any  fluid  is  ordered,  and  20 
fluid  ounces  for  a  pint,  the  charges  being  regu- 
lated accordingly.  Btiffident  distinctness  is 
often  not  given  when  the  order  is  sent. — ^En. 

Ajpiplieation  of  Photography  to  Zincography . 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal. 

2nd  July,  1860. 
SnL — Since  the  first  notice  in  your  Journal 
of  GotcKuel  Sir  H.  James's  beautifiil  and  valu- 
i^le  op^oation  of  photography  to  dnoography, 


many  amateurs  have,  to  my.  knowledge,  at- 
tempted to  fbllow  the  modes  of  procednre 
sketdied  in  the  reports  presented  in  your  pages. 

I  have  also  wrought  hard  at  the  process,  in 
the  fond  expectation  of  making  some  sucoeesfiBl 
hit ;  but  as  yet,  my  success,  like  that  of  m;^ 
ardent  friends,  has  been  very  partial  and 
unsatisfiactory. 

I  feel  persuaded  that  our  fiiilnres  have  arisen 
more  from  our  non-aequaintance  with  some  of 
the  minor  practical  detaite  of  the  process  (whicii 
are  not  stated  in  any  of  the  notices  in  the 
Journal),  thim  firom  any  want  of  duly  compre- 
hending the  principles  on  which  the  prooess  is 
grounded. 

I  was  in  the  hope  that  some  further  details 
would  have  appeared  in  the  last  Number  of  the 
Photographic  Journal,  or  that  some  one  would 
have  written  for  such  informati<m  as  I  now  seek; 
but  as  the  subject  has  not  again  been  taken 
up  in  your  pages,  1  venture  to  solicit  inforoa- 
tion  from  any  one  who  is  practically  familiar 
with  all  the  steps  of  the  process. 

It  seems  to  me  essential  that — 1st,  the  txaci 
composition  of  the  transfer  ink  should  be  stated ; 
2nd,  its  degree  of  coTisistencyy  and  mod4  oj 
making  it  so,  previous  to  its  application  to  the 
plate  or  paper ;  and  3rd,  the  proper  mode  of 
applying  it  should  be  minutely  described,  in 
order  to  give  the  learner  a  fair  chance  of  pro- 
ducing results  worth  making  use  of;  as  1  an 
sure  that  it  is  upon  attention  to  matters  re- 
lating to  this  branch  of  the  process  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  success  attending  it  depends. 

It  would  indeed  be  a  boon  conferred  upon 
photographers  who  have  the  desire  to  extend 
the  application  of  their  beautifitl  art  into  the 
most  useful  channels,  if  some  practical  van 
would  favour  your  wide-spread  Journal  with 
an  article  on  the  subject ;  and  a  small  published 
treatise,  wherein  every  little  step  of  the  process 
is  rendered  plain  and  practicable,  would,  I  ao 
sure,  be  eagerly  sought  after. 

K,  however,  such  a  treatise  has  already  heffl 
published  for  general  use,  or  if  that  "  Account 

of  the  methods drawn  up  for  the  use 

of  the  officers by  Captain  A.  de  Cbuicy 

Scott,  R.E.,"  can  be  obtained  by  the  publii- 
perhaps  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  vdIotq 
your  readers.  R.  D. 

*»*  In  inserting  our  correspondent's  com- 
munication, we  trust  that  some  A  our  nmneroos 
readers  who  have  met  with  success  in  foUovio^ 
out  this  mostusefbl  process,  will  h,yoviivB.i^ 
publication,  with  the  results  of  their  experieno^ 
The  R^>ort  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  is  pub- 
lished by  the  authority  of  the  SeGretar{rofWar. 
and  we  believe  can  be  purehaled  at  the  tent 
ratio  that  PloUamenta^  papers  can  be  pro* 
cured. — ^Ed. 
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The  Phototyipe  Printing  Proctm. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal, 

96  Forchestor  Temoe,  Baygwater,  London, 

July  9dk  1860. 

Sib, — Since  the  publication  of  my  Kttle 
specimen  print  in  your  last  Number,  I  have 
reoeiyed  numerous  letters,  wherein  I  am  asked 
to  communicate  the  process  by  means  of  which 
I  print  in  "  Phototype; "  and  this,  although  you 
mentioned  at  the  time  that  it  was  not  intended 
to  render  the  process  public  for  the  present. 

After  very  arduoas  and  persevering  labours, 
I  have  obtained  sufficient  command  over  the 
process  to  be  enabled  to  print  photographs  of 
any  size  with  success;  and  I  hope  to  attain 
still  better  results,  and,  especially,  that  expe- 
rience will  enable  me  to  arrive  at  an  easier  and 
more  rapid  way  of  manipulation.  As  soon  as 
I  have  secured  so  desirable  an  object,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  see  others  share  in  the  advantage,  as  I 
firmly  believe  that  a  perfect  mode  of  printing, 
combining  with  the  refinement  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver  print  the  quality  of  positive  perma- 
nency in  not  being  liable  to  &de  away,  under 
any  climate,  will  eventually  lead  to  the  adoption 
of  the  mode  of  printing  I  am  now  introducing 
in  preference  to  any  o&er.  F.  Joi7B£BX. 


Oum  for  Mounting  must  he  used  Fresh, 
To  tJie  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal, 

The  Yioaragep  TiUhead, 
22nd  June,  1860. 

Sib, — It  is  stated  in,  I  think,  more  than 
one  Number  of  your  Journal,  that  gum  is  a 
very  convenient  adhesive  substance  for  mount- 
ing photographs — a  fact  sufficiently  evident  to 
every  one ;  and  had  the  writers  left  the  matter 
there,  I  should  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to 
make  any  remark  upon  the  subject ;  but  I  find 
that  a  Mr.  Sinclair,  to  enhance  its  value  for  the 
purpose,  confidently  informs  us  that  it  (the 
gam)  will  keej^  perfectly  fresh  if  dissolved  with 
hailing  water.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what 
the  temperature  of  the  water  can  have  to  do 
with  the  preservation  of  the  fluid.  I  once  saw 
a  professional  gentleman  mounting  prints  with 
gum- water  so  made,  and  was  assured  that 
there  was  no  acidity  about  it.  I  at  once  told 
him  he  was  mist^en ;  and  a  piece  of  litmus 
paper  was  immediately  put  into  it,  to  prove  that 
the  artist  was  light,  when  it  instantly  became 
led.  If  an  acid  cement  be  injurious  to  the 
pictures,  of  which  I  have  Httle  doubts  the  gum 
must  be  used  fireah.  A  single  picture  can, 
however,  be  mounted  in  less  tuoe  by  the  use  of 
j|9o^t]y  dissplved  g^atiAe, 

7.  H.  JoHxrsoK. 

P.3,  It  is  1^  good  jfim  to  roll  down  the 


prints  with  a  ruler  covered  with  india-rubbw 
tubing. 

[We  should  recommend  our  Correspondent  on 
all  occasions  to  use  either  gelatine  or  a  solution 
of  dextrine.  We  have  found  the  latter  very  con- 
venienty  and  it  appears  in  every  respect  suit- 
able. India-rubber  tubing  contains  a  portion 
of  sulphur,  and  the  use  of  it  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended in  the  way  proposed. — A  machine  con- 
structed of  metal  rollers  varying  in  size  gives 
a  very  beautiM  gloss,  and  adds  much  to  the 
beauty  of  mounted  photographs;  the  price 
of  the  machine  depending  on  the  size.  They 
may  be  procured  of  Messrs.  Sourquin  of  New- 
man Street. — En.] 


REVIEWS. 


Photographic  Apparabus,  Processes,  Sfc,  4fc>   By 
Messrs.  Mubbat  and  Hbath.     I860. 

Messrs.  Murray  and  Heath  have  just  issued 
their  annual  publication.  It  contains  much 
information  useful  to  photographers,  and  may 
be  consulted  with  advantage  by  the  long-ex- 
perienced ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  contents  of 
former  publications,  it  contains  in  a  condensed 
form  an  excellent  account  of  the  novelties  which 
have  been  introduced  into  the  art  during  the 
■past  year.  We  have  experienced  great  kind- 
ness from  Messrs.  Murray  and  Heath,  in  ex- 
plaining ''  various  new  contrivances,"  and  feel 
sure  that  our  readers  in  general  will  do  well  to 
make  a  similar  visit  of  inspection  for  themselves. 

Practical  Hints  on  Photography,  its  Chemistry 
and  its  Manipulations.  By  J.  B.  Hocxnr. 
London.     1860. 

Wb  were  much  pleased  to  receive  the  above 
little  work,  which  the  author  states  is,  in  &ct, 
a  fourth  ecdtion  of  his  *  Practical  Hints ;'  and 
we  well  remember  when  working  with  the 
late  Mr.  Archer,  and  Httle  was  comparatively 
known  of  his  discovery  of  the  collodion  process, 
with  what  satisfaction  Mr.  Hockin's  first  edi- 
tion was  perused. 

That  our  readers  may  judge  for  themselveB 
how  desirable  it  is  for  them  to  possess  Mr. 
Hockin's  present  edition,  we  give  a  riswrU  of  the 
subjects  treated  under  the  head  of  Apparatus : 
Chemicals  and  Manipulation — ^TheLens-^in^ 
Achromatio — Doubkditto-^-X)rthoscopifr— Stop 
or  Diaphragm — Camera — Stereoscopes — ^Tent 
— ^Tripod  Stand— Bath  and  sundryapparatu^— 
Pyroxylino— Collodion— The  Nitrate  Bath- 
Developers— Fixing  Agents — ^Dark  and  Ope- 
rating Eooms-^Cleaning  the  Plate— Coating 
and  Exciting — ^Exposing — On  Focusing — ^De- 
veloping— ^Fogging  and  other  fiulnrea--r-Posi- 
tives  on  leatber-T-Alabastrine  process-r-Kxiiig 
and   vwnishing— Dry  CoUodion  Prooease^^ 
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Fhotogalvanographic  Process — ^Positive  Paper 
— Printmg — Toning — Printing  by  Develop- 
ment— ^Mounting  Photographs^-Analysis  of  a 
Picture  —  On  Saving  Residues  —  Removing 
Stains — ^Negative  Paper  Process — On  Optics, 
by  C.  P.  Symonds,  C.E. — On  Conjugate  Fod, 
b^  C.  P.  Symonds,  C.£. — Copying  and  Enlar- 
ging Moon  Photographs — Chemical  Manipula- 
tion— Photographic  Chemicals,  &c.  &c. — all  of 
which  being  comprehended  in  a  little  more 
than  150  pages,  with  dear  marginal  references, 
adds  much  to  its  convenience  of  use. 

To  extract  from  Mr.  Hockin's  book  that 
which  is  the  more  useM  would  be  difficult,  as 
we  consider  every  part  weU  worthy  of  attentive 
perusal ;  it  speaks  for  itself  that  it  is  written 
by  one  practically  informed  and  of  long  ex- 
perience. We  should  not  have  o})jected  to  a 
Uttle  extension  of  his  directions  for  practising 
with  success  the  paper  processes,  which  we  be- 
lieve to  be  £Eff  more  useful  and  available  than 
nine-tenths  of  the  various  dry  collodion  pro- 
cesses which  have  been  recommended.  A 
perusal  of  the  communication  of  Capt.  Biggs  of 
the  Bombay  Artillery,  published  in  our  last 
Number,  together  with  an  inspection  of  the 
beautiful  pictures  which  were  exhibited,  must 
convince  most  persons  of  the  accuracy  of  our 
opinion* 

Our  actual  experience  of  the  ill  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  use  of  cyanide  of  potassium  in 
some  few  cases  makes  us  differ  with  Mr.  Hockin 
in  his  directions  for  removing  photographic 
stains,  and  in  our  own  manipulations  we  have 
never  used  it.  It  is  well  known  that  there  are 
well-authenticated  cases  of  persons  being  in- 
jured by  the  use  of  this  chemical  who  have  used 
it  on  numberless  previous  occasions  with  impu- 
nity. At  the  present  time  we  happen  to  know 
two  friends  who  are  affected  by  the  mere  smcU 
of  hydrocyanic  acid.  Any  observations  calcu- 
lated to  HiTninifth  care  in  the  application  of 
cyanide  are  to  be  condemned ;  and  Mr.  Hockin, 
after  observing  that  **  I  consider  the  alarm  is 
quite  unfounded,"  adds,  '<  I  must  caution  the 
unwary  that  it  is  only  to  be  applied  to  the 
comparatively  hard  skin  of  the  hands."  Cer- 
tainly, take  it  altogether,  Mr.  Hockin's  is  one 
of  the  most  useM  manuals  which  have  ap- 
peared.   


pAfetMU^^JL 


Photography  in  the  East, 

Captain  Allan  Scott  of  the  Madras  Artillery 
has  politely  sent  us,  through  his  agent,  Mr. 
Bolton,  146  Holbom  Bars,  twelve  stereoscopic 
pictures  frt)m  negatives  of  lus  own  taking. 
They  are  the  first  instalment  of  a  series  in- 
tended to  illustrate  scenes  and  life  in  the 
Hadras  Presidency.    The  scheme  is  an  un- 


usually happy  one,  and  Captain  Allan  Seott, 
who  has  long  been  known  as  a  suocessfol  pho- 
tographer, is  dearly  determined  to  work  it  out 
in  a  manner  that  shall  leave  the  critic  nothing 
to  desire.  The  specimens  before  us  are  n 
altogether  out  of  the  common  way  of  photo- 
graphy, that  it  is  literally  a  new  sensation  k) 
look  at  them  through  the  lenses  of  a  stereo- 
scope. Ten  minutes  spent  in  their  company 
gives  the  beholder  a  more  vivid  impression  d 
Oriental  life  than  a  year's  hard  reading  would 
impart.  No  one  either  caring  for  photography, 
or  having  reasons  for  especial  interest  in  the 
people  and  scenery  of  Hindostan,  should  be 
without  them.  Thid  Palace,  the  Temple,  the 
Council,  and  the  Fort  rise  up  with  a  reehty 
and  exactness  that  make  them  spots  of  perwrnal 
observation.  We  shall  look  with  eageines 
for  a  further  instalment  of  the  series,  and  shall, 
besides  calling  the  attention  of  the  pubhc  bm 
time  to  time  to  their  progress,  take  any  oppor- 
tunity of  describing  and  discussing  them  vith 
the  care  and  minuteness  which  works  of  such 
unusual  excellence  deserve. 


On  the  Principles  of  the  Solar  Camera,    By 
A.  Claudet,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

The  solar  camera,  invented  by  Woodward,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  improvements  intro- 
duced in  the  art  of  photography  since  its  dis- 
covery. By  its  means  small  n^;atives  may 
produce  pictures  magnified  to  any  extent;  > 
portrait  taken  on  a  collodion  plate  not  larger 
than  a  visiting  card  can  be  increased,  in  the 
greatest  perfection,  to  the  size  of  nature ;  views 
as  small  as  those  for  the  stereoscope  can  be 
also  considerably  enlarged.  This  is  an  immense 
advantage,  whidi  is  easily  understood  when  we 
consider  how  much  quicker,  and  in  better  pro- 
portion of  perspective,  small  pictures  are  taken 
by  the  camera  obscura,  while  the  manipulatioD 
is  so  greatiy  simplified. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  enlargement  of 
photographic  pictures.  This  has  been  done 
long  ago  simply  by  attending  to  the  law  of 
conjugate  fod;  and  every  photographer  ha6 
always  been  enabled,  with  his  conmion  camera, 
to  increase  or  reduce  the  size  of  any  image. 
For  the  enlargement,  it  was  only  necessair  to 
place  the  original  very  near  the  camera,  and  to 
increase  the  focal  distance  in  proportion.  Bat 
the  more  the  focal  distance  was  increased,  the 
more  the  intensity  of  light  was  reduced;  and* 
still  greater  loss  of  light  arose  from  thenecess^ 
of  diminishing  the  aperture  of  the  lens,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  spherical  aberration.  Such  con- 
ditions rendered  the  operation  so  long,  that  it 
became  almost  an  impossibility  to  prodaoe  aoj 
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:\    aatifl&ctory  results  when  the  picture  was  to  he 
q:    considerahlj  enlarged.    For  these  reasons,  it 
::    naturally  occurred,  that  if  the  negative,  having 
t    its  shadows  perfectly  transparent  and  its  lights 
It    quite  black,  was  turned  against  the   strong 
;    light  of  the  sun,  its  image  at  the  focus  of 
z    the  camera  would  be  so  intense  that  the  time 
\z    of  exposure  would  be  considerably  reduced; 
:    so  that,  in  order  to  employ  the  light  of  the 
t    sun,  and  follow  easily  its  position  without 
rr    having  to  move  constantiy  the  whole  camera, 
\,    it  was  thought  advisable  to  employ  a  moveable 
reflecting  mirror,  sending  the  parallel  rays  of 
i    the  sun  on  a  vertical  plano-convex  lens  con- 
densing those  rays  on  the  negative,  placed 
<    before  the  object-glass,  and  beband  the  con- 
!    denser,  somewhere  in  its  luminous  cone.    Many 
t    contrivances  for  this  object  were  resorted  to, 
i    but  without  considering  anything  more  than 
throwing  the  strongest  Hght  possible  on  the 
negative  to  be  copied.    The  constructors  of 
these  solar  cameras  never  thought  it  very  im- 
portant to  consider  whether  it  was  better  that 
the  focus  of  the  condensing  lens  fell  before  or 
behind  the  front  of  the  object-glass,  provided 
the  negative  was  placed  in  the  luminous  cone 
of  the  condenser.    This  want  of  attention  has 
been  the   cause  which  has  made  the  solar 
camera  a  very  imperfect  instrument  for  copying 
negatives. 

The  beautiful  principle  of  Woodward's  ap- 
paratus  consists  in  his  having  decided  the 
question  of  the  position  of  the  focus  of  the 
condenser,  and  in  having  placed  it  exactiy  on 
the  front  lens  of  the  camera  obscura.    As  this 
principle  had  not  been  explained  when  the 
invention   was  exhibited  before  the  Photo- 
graphic Societies  of  London  and  Paris,  and  not 
even  by  the  inventor  himself  in  the  specification 
oi  his  patent,  Mr.  Claudet  has  undertaken,  in 
the  interest  of  the  photographic  art,  to  bring 
the  subject  before  the  British  Association,  and 
to  demonstrate  that  the  solar  ccunera  of  Wood- 
ward has  solved  the  most  difficult  problem  in 
iitio  optics  of  photography,  and  is  capable  of 
producing  wonderful  results.    This  problem 
consists  in  forming  the  image  of  the  negative  to 
be  copied  only  by  the  centre  of  the  object-glass 
reduced   to  the   smallest    aperture    possible, 
without  losing  the  least  proportion  of  the  Hght 
illuminating  the  negative. 

The  solar  camera  does  not  require  any  dia- 
phragm to  reduce  the  aperture  of  the  lens, 
because  every  one  of  the  points  of  the  negative 
is  visible  only  when  defined  on  the  iniage  of 
the  sun,  and  all  the  points  of  that  negative 
are  so  in  that  position  exclusively;  for  the 
centre  of  the  lens  is  the  only  point  which  sees 
the  sun,  while  the  various  points  of  the  ne- 
gative, which  from  the  marginal  zone  of  the 


lens  are  defined  against  the  comparatively 
obscure  parts  of  the  sky  surrounding  the 
sun,  are,  as  it  were,  invisible  to  that  zone; 
so  that  the  image  is  produced  only  by  the 
central  rays,  and  not  in  the  least  degree  by 
any  other  points  of  the  lens,  which  are  sub- 
ject to  spherical  aberration.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  lens  reduced  to  an  aperture  as  small  as 
the  image  of  the  sun  upon  its  surface,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  any  diaphragm,  and  ad- 
mitting the  whole  light  of  the  sun  after  it 
has  been  condensed  upon  the  various  separate 
points  of  the  negative.  It  is  evident  that 
from  the  centre  of  the  lens  the  whole  negative 
has  for  background  the  sun  itself,  and  from  the 
other  points  of  the  lens  it  has  for  background 
only  the  sky  surrounding  the  sun,  which 
fortunately  has  no  effect  in  the  formation  of 
the  image. 

Such  is  the  essential  principle  of  Woodward's 
solar  camera,  which  did  not  exist  in  that  in- 
strument when  the  focus  of  the  condenser  was 
not  exactiy  on  the  object-glass.  This  principle 
is  truly  marvellous ;  but  it  must  be  observed 
that  the  solar  camera,  precisely  on  account  of 
the  excellence  of  this  principle,  requires  the 
greatest  precision  in  its  construction.  For  its 
delicate  performances  it  must  be  as  perfect  as 
an  astronomical  instrument,  which,  in  fact,  it 
is.  The  reflecting  mirror  shoiild  be  ^dane,  and 
with  parallel  surfaces,  in  order  to  reflect  on  the 
condenser  an  image  of  the  sun  without  deforma- 
tion ;  and  in  order  to  keep  the  iniage  always 
on  the  very  centre  of  the  object-glass  (the  only 
condition  for  the  exclusion  of  the  oblique  rays), 
the  mirror  should  be  capable,  by  its  connexion 
with  a  heliostat,  of  following  the  movements  of 
the  sun.  The  condenser  itself  should  be 
achromatic,  in  order  to  refract  the  image  of  the 
sun  without  dispersion,  and  to  define  more  cor- 
rectiy  the  lines  of  the  negative ;  and  a  no  less 
important  condition  for  losing  nothing  of  the 
photogenic  rays  would  be,  to  have  it  formed 
with  a  glass  perfectiy  homogeneous  and  colour- 
less. With  such  improvements,  the  solar 
camera  will  become  capable  of  producing  re- 
sults of  the  greatest  beauty ;  and,  without  any 
question,  its  introduction  into  the  photogra- 
pher's studio  will  mark  a  period  of  considerable 
improvement  in  the  art. 


Photography  and  the  Japanese. — Newspapers 
and  photography  have  lately  discovered  to  the 
mass  of  tiie  American  people  a  new  world. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  word  Japan  was  as- 
sociated with  tea-trays  and  melanotype  plates, 
or  to  those  a  littie  more  learned  it  would  recall 
the  picture  of  semi-savages  trampling  on  the 
Christian  cross.  Now,  Japan  means  a  great  em- 
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pire  wheroin  usefal  arts  flonrish,  and  the  graces 
of  politeness  and  hospitality  abonnd.  All 
the  children  understand  what  a  No-Kami  is, 
and  all  the  young  ladies  think  of  Tommy  as 
their  especial  friend.  P'hotography  has  enabled 
the  people  to  know  just  how  the  most  notable 
of  file  Japanese  Embassy  appear;  there  is 
scarcely  a  town  in  the  United  States  where 
any  one  of  them  could  not  be  recognized  and 
called  by  his  right  name.  Some  of  the  photo- 
graphs are  as  good  as  a  book,  from  which 
to  learn  the  state  of  the  arts  and  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Japanese.  Our  enterprising 
photographers  in  San  Francisco,  Washington, 
and  New  York  availed  themselves  of  every 
opportunity  of  practising  their  captivating  art, 
and  the  Embassy  have  been  taken  en  masse,  in 
detail,  and  in  all  soi'ts  of  grouping.  Whenever 
daylight  falls  on  a  Japanese,  some  photographer 
is  watching  to  bring  his  camera  in  range.  In 
Broadway  the  Embassy  will  run  the  gauntlet 
of  a  hundred  cameras.  The  Japanese  have  a 
high  appreciation  of  the  art,  and  are  as  pleased 
as  chili-en  to  see  their  faces  on  paper.  They 
sit  patient  and  still,  as  any  one  will  observe  by 
examining  their  portraits.  They  have  also 
learned  the  art  themselves,  and  no  doubt  pho- 
tography will  soon  be  practised  as  successfiiUy 
in  Jeddo  as  in  New  York. — The  American 
Journal  of  Plwtograpliy, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Amateur. — Your  question  has  been  answered  fully 
in  another  journal,  and  we  quite  agree  in  the  reply 
yon  faaye  received. 

A,  L.  {Captain). — Yon  had  better  Apply  to  the 
London  Stereofloopic  Company.  We  behere  that  the 
ViewB  of  American  Scenery  were  originally  published 
by  those  who  supply  the  various  metropolitan  dealers. 

Sir, — ^I  observe  some  collodion  films,  such  as  Fisher's 
and  Bamsden's,  to  be  so  very  tender  that  a  gnat  light- 
ing on  them  is  sufficient  to  uyure  the  wet  picture.  I 
fed  I  cannot  produce  this  extreme  porositr,  although 
my  gun-cotton,  made  with  hot  and  weak  acids,  has  been 
so  rotten  as  scarcely  to  stand  washing,  and  the  solvents 
tvo-Hiurds  alcohol  and  18(U  ether. 

I  imagine  some  chemical  is  added  to  produce  this 
effect ;  prav,  can  you  say  what  it  is  ? 

Other  collodions,  such  as  those  of  Bolton,  Thomas, 
&c.,  have  a  much  tougher  film,  yielding  a  better-bodied 
picture,  but  appearing  to  be  more  liable  to  marks  and 
stains.    Am  I  correct?  CoftNiSH  Chough. 

We  think  it  likely  that  the  methylated  spirits  have 
some  effect  in  making  the  film  porous ;  and  possibly 
a  little  free  alkali  is  present,  which  produces  tne  same 
effect  on  collodion  after  keeping  for  a  few  weeks. 

Amateur  (Bromsgrove). — Our  own  course  is  to  col- 
lect all  refuse  of  silver,  either  from  a  deteriorated  batii 
or  otherwise,  and  reduce  it  to  a  metallic  state.  This 
is  done  by  refiners  at  a  very  trivial  cost,  or  they  will 
purchase  this  refuse  at  a  fair  price.  You  may  rely  on 
meeting  with  more  satisfactory  results,  and  save  cost, 
by  the  use  of  a  new  bath  and  absolutely  pure  nitrate 
of  silver,  than  by  attempiing  any  renewal  yourself, 
however  adept  at  manipulation. 


J.  H. — ^The  Council  of  tfaelPhotographic  flocietjr  will 
he  happy  to  reoeive  yovDr  oommuniealion.  It  »  not 
r.^quisite  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Sooiety  in  order  to 
n  ;td  a  pi^r  at  one  of  the  Ordinaiy  MeetingB. 

An  Old  Subacribcr. — Neither  the  letter  nwr  stereo- 
8.'.'pic  views  have  been  received. 

n.  8.  (Southampton). — Absence  from  London  has 
at  present  prevented  inquiries  on  the  subject  on  which 
you  write.    Your  request  shall  be  at  once  attended  to. 

Bridgwater,  July  6,  1860. 

Sir, — ^Will  you  kindly  inform  me,  through  ♦be  me- 
dium of  your  *  Journal,'  what  is  meant  in  Mr.  Mac- 
nair's  '  Malt  Process'  by  the  following  words : — **  Ex- 
cite in  a  neutral  bath  of  35  grs.  of  silver  per  ounce  of 
water  "  ?  1  have  tried  it  by  using  the  usual  crystals 
of  nitrate  of  silver  and  distiUed  water,  which  was  what 
I  understood  by  a  neutral  bath,  and  have  not  succeeded 
in  getting  good  pictures,  always  having  them  fogged 
or  developed  in  patches.  Thinking  that  perhaps  some 
others  may  be  in  the  same  position  as  myself,  I  thought 
that  I  would  ask  the  question.  A.  J.  L. 

We  think  Mr.  Macnair's  directions  cannot  be  under- 
stood otherwise  than  as  you  have  understood  them.  You 
are  not  a  solitary  oomplamimt,  however,  of  want  of 
success.  It  will  aflbrd  us  much  pleasure  to  give  any 
further  elucidation  of  the  process  with  which  Mr.  Mac^ 
nair  may  favour  us. 

2nd  June,  1800. 

Sn, — ^I  would  feel  much  obliged  to  if  you  would 
inform  me  which  is  the  best  dry  collodion  proceas ;  1 
should  like  to  be  able  to  keep  theplates  for  at  least 
two  months  after  preparation.  Wul  you  kindly  an- 
swer in  the  July  Number  of  the '  Photographic  Journal' 
and  also  mention  where  details  of  the  procees  can  be 
obtained  by  which  the  plates  can  be  prepared? 

M.  H.  H.  J. 

Your  Queries  are  very  difficult  to  answer,  because 
of  the  differences  of  opinion  existing  amongst  those 
who  practise  the  various  processes.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  pret^r  generally  admitted  that  tiie  Tau* 
penot  process  and  ito  modifications  are  best  suited  for 

Slates  of  a  tolerable  sixe,  and  we  would  refer  you  to 
fr.  Ackland's  paper  thereon  for  more  minute  infor- 
mation. Mr.  Bosling's  pictures  in  the  late  Bxhibitioii 
were  charming  illustratioas  of  what  may  be  acoran- 
plished  by  tfajs  process  with  eareful  manipulalios. 
The  Pothergill  process  seems  to  be  highly  suooeestal 
in  the  hands  of  many,  but  it  is  espedaUy  adapted  for 
the  stereoscopic  size,  on  account  of  the  dimeolty  which 
exists  of  keeping  the  film  sufficiently  adherent  to  the 
plates  when  that  sise  is  exceeded.  There  are  also  several 
other  processes  described  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal 
especially  one  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Cleaver,  whose  pictures 
are  very  excellent,  as  well  as  Mr.  Barnes's  recently.  Of 
the  Malt  process  of  Mr.  Macnair,  so  confidently  r^ 
commended  by  our  friends  in  Edinbuigfa,  we  have  not 
had  sufficient  experience  to  speak ;  we  are,  however,  eony 
to  have  to  admit  that  several  complaints  of  want  (^  suc- 
cess have  been  addressed  to  us.  The  dry  plates  of  Pr. 
Hill  Norris  may  be  procured  at  the  establi^unents  of 
many  respectable  dealers  in  photographic  apparatus. 
and  some  who  have  used  them  are  perfectly  watinfi*^ 
with  their  success. 

Communicationsrecfived. — H.  de  Lisle;  W.  6.  Smith: 
G-.  Gh^ve ;  Bcv.  J.  Craig ;  Mr.  Lambley ;  Mr.  Bird ; 
Mr.  Highly ;  Mr.  Bodgers. 

Letters  of  inquiry  to  the  Editor  can  be  answered  onlj 
through  the  medium  of  Answers  to  Correspondents. 


'  All  Communications  for  the  Journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Editor,  at  the  Publishers',  Messrs.  Tatlos 
and  FRA5CI3,  Bed  Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street 
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We  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  onr  readers  to 
a  qnestion  of  considerable  importance.  By  a 
recent  motion  in  the  Honse  of  Commons,  a 
Committee  was  appointed  to  receive  evidence 
and  to  report  on  the  general  management  of 
the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  at  South 
Kensington.  In  the  course  of  the  inquiry, 
the  general  qnestion  of  photographing,  as  con- 
ducted by  the  Department,  was  gone  into ;  we 
now  propose  giving  an  outline  of  the  evidence. 
It  appears  that  some  time  ago  the  Managers 
of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  thought 
it  desirable  that  photography  should  receive  as 
much  attention  as  any  other  branch  of  art, 
and  for  that  purpose  they  attached  a  photo- 
grapher to  the  establishment  for  the  purpose 
of  executing  photographs  for  the  Museum, 
and  for  the  use  of  the  students  in  the  School  of 
Art  in  connexion  with  the  Department. 

This  step  did  not  attract  particular  atten- 
tion at  the  time ;  it  was  rather  looked  on  as 
being  likely  to  b^iefit  the  art  by  an  extension 
of  its  knowledge,  and  also  that  it  would  be  a 
means  of  showing  the  capabilities  of  photo- 
graphy in  reproducing  faithfully  pictures  and 
drawings  by  the  old  masters.  Had  the  De- 
partment continued  as  they  begun,  in  all  pro- 
bability little  notice  would  have  been  taken 
of  their  proceedings,  but  it  appears  that  in 
1858  the  Management. thought  that  the  use- 
fulness of  the  Department  would  be  greater 
if  it  extended  to  the  general  public  the  ad- 
vantages which  up  to  that  time  the  students 
of  the  schools  alone  had  enjoyed.  This  ha^ 
<^ed  forth  the  strong  opposition  of  the  pub- 
lishers, who  lay  down  as  a  general  rule, 
that  a  Government  Department  has  no  right 
whatever  to  undertake  any  work  which  in- 
terferes with  private  enteiprise;  because  it 
^^Tishes  the  private  individucd,  who  pays  a  por- 
tion of  the  taxes  which  are  used  against  him. 


The  evidence  given  by  one  of  the  official  ma- 
nagers was  to  the  effect  that  the  Department 
chiefly  undertook  the  reproduction  of  works  of 
art  which  were  not  accessible  to  the  photo- 
graphic profession.  How  this  is  disproved  by 
the  evidence  will  be  shown  further  on.  Be- 
fore going  into  the  evidence,  we  may  here 
give  an  outline  of  an  exactly  similar  case  which 
occurred  in  1849.  The  Government  at  that 
period  had  given  powers  to  the  Educational 
Board  to  produce  cheap  books  for  the  use  of 
schools ;  whereupon  the  question  was  at  first 
taken  up  by  Messrs.  Longmans  and  Mr.  John 
Murray,  and  subsequently  by  aU  the  leading 
London  publishers.  The  result  of  the  agita- 
tion was,  that  the  publication  of  school  books 
by  the  Government  was  dropped,  as  the  posi- 
tion it  had  taken  up  was  found  to  be  entirely 
antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  the  publishing 
trade.  The  line  of  argument  taken  up  at  that 
period  is  so  entirely  suited  to  the  present 
case,  that  we  will  give  a  few  extracts,  using 
the  word  photographs  for  books. 

Messrs.  Longmans  and  Mr.  Murray,  in  a 
letter  dated  December  7,  1849,  addressed  to 
Lord  John  Russell—"  My  Lord,  we  beg  leav© 
to  call  the  attention  of  your  Lordship  to  the 
fact,  that  the  books  [photographs]  published 
by  tiie  Irish  Education  Commissioners  are  sold 
in  England  at  prices  below  those  for  which 
such  books  [photographs]  can  be  sold  by  book- 
sellers in  this  country ; — ^that  a  proceeding  of 
this  sort  is  an  unjust  and  impolitic  inter- 
ference with  private  enterprise,  and  that  it  not 
only  encroaches  upon,  but  completely  8nper»> 
sedes,  the  sound  principle  of  private  competi- 
tion. It  is  true  that  in  former  times  some 
trades  were  propped  by  bounties  and  premiums, 
sometimes  on  production  and  sometimes  in  ex- 
portation. The  impolicy  of  this  course  has 
been  demonstrated  and  universally  admitted; 
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and  it  is  inconsiBtent  and  contradictory  in  a 
Government  which  proclaims  its  devotion  to 
the  principles  of  Free  Trade,  and  has  exerted 
itself  for  their  promotion,  to  interfere  with 
any  department  of  industry,  or  to  favour  one 
more  than  another.  But  in  the  case  to  which 
we  would  call  your  Lordship's  attention,  the 
Government  of  England  has  done,  and  is  doing, 
more  than  this :  it  has  set  up  as  a  producer, 
and  while  it  leaves  an  important  branch  of 
trade  heavily  burdened  with  taxes,  it  scruples 
not  to  enter  into  competition  with  the  parties 
so  buxdened,  employing  the  produce  of  ike 
taxes  to  which  they  so  largely  contribute  as 
capital  to  undersell  and  supplant  them  in  their 
business.  It  would  be  a  novel  feature  in  the 
internal  economy  of  this  country,  more  espe- 
cially since  Free  Trade  has  beei^  in  the  aflcend- 
ant,  were  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  take 
possession  of  the  Isle  of  ^Tight,  or  some  other 
district,  to  grow  com  upon  it,  to  construct 
bakehouses,  and  to  supply  the  people  with 
bread  at  less  than  its  cost  price,  making  up 
the  deficit  by  taxes  levied  on  those  very  agri- 
culturists whom  the  Government  had  tihus 
done  its  best  to  destroy.  This,  we  think, 
would  scarcely  be  tolerated ;  yet  in  what  respect 
is  the  production  and  sale  of  books  [photo- 
graphs] by  Government  at  less  than  they  cost, 
more  reasonable  or  proper  ?" 

In  a  subsequent  portion  of  this  correspond- 
eu^e,  Messrs.  Longmans  and  Mr.  Murray  said, 
^t  ^'  they  would  not  fear  the  competition  of 
private  pioiies  coming  into  the  field  under 
the  same  circumstances  as  themselves ;  but  the 
Government  would  not  be  surprised  when  they 
confessed  their  inability  to  contend  with  parties 
to  whom  expense  was  no  object ;  who  did  not 
trade  on  their  own  &nds,  but  on  fimds  de- 
rived from  the  taxes  to  which  they  had  con- 
tributed their  full  share ;  whose  works,  how 
indifferent  soever,  were  patronized  by  Govern- 
ment, and  whose  losses  of  every  sort  were  all 
made  good  out  of  the  National  Exchequer. 
Private  enterprise  could  do  much,  but  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  it  should  make 
head  against  sudi  fearM  odds." 

The  result  of  the  corree^Kmdence  just  quoted 
was,  that  the  Government,  when  the  contract 
had  expired,  did  not  again  renew  it,  thereby 
abandoning  their  position  as  pubUaheis. 

The  grounds  now  taken  up  by  the  publishers 
of  photographic  works  are  in  every  respect 
similar;  and  considering  that  the  Grovem- 
ment  acted  with  a  judicious  prudence  in  with- 
drawing from  a  faJse  position,  we  trust  the 
present  Government  will  follow  the  precedent 
thus  created. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Dominic  Golnaghi,  Scott 
and  Co.,.  in  casguiction.  with  the  photogxaphie 


house  of  Messrs.  Caldesi,  Blanford  and  Co., 
who,  from  the  nature  of  several  of  their  pub- 
lications, have  been  the  first  to  suffer  from 
the  acts  of  the  Dq>artment  of  Science  and 
Art,  are  the  parties  that  have  come  forward  to 
o^ose  the  monopoly  idiich  is  being  sought 
to  be  established. 

We  think  it  cannot  but  be  seen  that  it  be- 
hoves every  photographer  to  support  them  in 
urging  the  just  claims  of  photographic  publica- 
tion. Mr.  John  Scott,  a  member  of  the  firms 
of  Messrs.  Golnaghi,  Scott  and  Co.,  and  also  of 
Messrs.  Caldesi,  Blanford  and  Co.,  was  sum- 
moned to  give  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mittee. We  have  examined  Mr.  Soott^s  evi- 
dence, in  which  he  stated  that  the  operationa 
of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  had  had 
the  effisct  of  entirely  destroying  photography 
in  its  higher  branches  as  a  profession.  He 
had  been  authorized  by  Mr.  Eoger  Fentoo, 
one  of  the  Yice-Cresidents  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society,  to  say,  that  since  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Photographic  Departm^it  at 
Kensington,  he  had  given  up  all  the  bi^er 
branches  of  photography,  as  he  found  himself 
unable  to  compete  with  a  Government  Depart- 
ment. Mr.  Soott  proceeded  then  to  enumeia^ 
the  works  which  have  produced  these  damaging 
effects  upon  photographic  publication,  among 
which  were  the  Cartoons  by  Eaffiielle  at  Hamp- 
ton Court,  the  BaffacEe  drawings  published  by 
the  Department,  &c. ;  but  he  more  paxtifu- 
larly  alluded  to  the  tariff  of  prices  at  whi^h 
they  executed  works. 

Several  questions  were  then  put  and  an- 
swered; but  as  they  are  more  or. less  of  s 
personal  nature,  chiefly  referring  to  the  ob- 
structions put  in  the  way  of  Mosses.  Calde^ 
Blanford  and  Co.  by  the  Government  photo- 
grapher, and  as  they  consist  of  elaborate  dr- 
tails,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  evidence. 

Messrs.  Colnaghi,  Scott  and  Co.  find  tha: 
the  expenses  which  they  have  to  incur  in  the 
production  of  their  photographs  are  greater 
tium  the  selling  price  of  the  Department  or' 
Science  andArt,—- the  relative  prices  being  re- 
spectively 16^.  6d.,  for  which  the  Department 
diarge  but  about  lis.  Thus  showing,  by  tfcf 
tariff  of  prices  issued  by  the  Department^  ths: 
photographs  are  sold  at  less  than  actual  cost. 
The  Insh  Commissioners,  in  the  Book  q;iieB- 
tion  to  which  we  have  alluded,  showed  ia  their 
report  that  their  operations  were  caxzied  on  at 
a  profit,  that  profit  being  allowed  to  acimsaulate 
to  pay  original  and  copyright  eipensBB.  It 
appears  to  us,  as  it  no  doubt  will  to  onr  reado! 
from  the  data  given,  that  no  such  means  ase 
taken  at  Brompton  to  dear  the  ongiiial  ex- 
penses involved  in  the  taking  of  the  nflsgatirei. 
Then  the  evidence  prooeeds  with  a  ohaij^e  tb^ 
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Ite  SflpBitaoBit  bad  iiafvfltiliaVly  zedaoed  Hie 
ptioBBtoo  ftr  belowwlni  even  tiwir  own  pho- 
tflgapher  comadiffeda  Mr  gelling  price.  To 
sidiMtaiEtiaie  tiiSy  Hr.Beett  produces  the  Oaia- 
logne  of  tiie  Fhotogniphic  Ezhxbitioiiy  md  tiiere 
he  Audi  Hie  prices  to  l)e  almoBt  identiosl  iritii 
the  pnes  of  liiose  of  Hessn.  CaldcBi,  Blaidbrd 
fl&d  Cb.  A  quotation  n  then  made  ^&om  the 
affiond  Catalflgne  of  iiie  Department  of  Sdanoe 
and  Art,  showing  the  zedoction,  whecnn  pho- 
togn^hs  are  sold  by  the  sqnare  incdi ;  for  eoc- 
aaqoie,  5x7incheB,5<2.;  40  sqnaie  indies  and 
xxadac  00, 7d.,  and  so  on,  at  a  proportionate 
scale  ibr  huq^eraises.  Tbde  is  followed  hy  an 
a&noQDeemest  that  ^'the  <3ovemment  photo* 
gn^eris  xeady^to  go  ont  to  other  pnUic  mm- 
fiemns  and  gaUenes  on  similar  terms  to  prxvaste 
phatognpherSyTis.  j£2  2».  a  day  for  attendance 
cmd  xnoidflidal  expenses,  charging  for  negatives 
at  thexate  of  Sd.  tibe  square  intsh.^ 

One  of  Ihe  chief  reesons  which  indooed  Ihe 
Depaitment  to  csiry  oat  thisscheme  was,  as  we 
have  ahnady  ssid,  that  they  mig^  photogiaph 
things  to  whioh  the  profemnon  conld  not  obtmn 
acceas*  This  is  lefoted  by  a  letter  whiidi 
MesBEB.  CSolnagfaiy  Scott  and  Oo.  addressed  to 
the  Thntees  St  the  British  MaBemn,  applying 
for  permisBion  to  photograph  the  IQgin  llarblesy 
-when,  notwithstanding  that  the  Department 
had  estdUiihed  ite  photogra|dier  there,  Messrs. 
Cofaiaglxi,  Boott>and  Oo.  werepennitted  to  |^o- 
togra^  also, 

Mr.  Scott  then  mentioiied  varioos  pnUiea- 
tiottB  of  an  expensiive  iMtore  whu^  his  firm 
'weseprodndng,  and  said  that  there  was  notfaix^ 
to  jMvuiit  the  Department  fhnn  doing  the 
same  ihing,  and  pohlisfamg,  at  a  nominal 
price,  what  was  sold  at  yery  nnich  higher  prices 
by  his  fbrm ;  saying  that  they  *'had  to  Hye  by 
the  sweat  a£  their  brow,  and  to  produce  the 
tases,  part  of  which  went  to  the  support  of 
the  Departnent  of  Science  and  Art" 

Yiarioos  questions  were  put  by  the  Com- 
jnattee,  chiefly  with  a  yiew  of  ascertaining 
-whetiwrmany  difflcnlties  arose  from  the  at- 
tempt to  photograph  in  public  and  priyate 
collections,  which  yrere  answered  by  the  fact 
that  neither  Messrs.  Caldesi,  Blanfordand  Co., 
zior  other  jdiotographers  with  whom  they  were 
acquainted,  had,  as  a  general  rule,  found  any 
fiffienttyin  photographing  in  any  public  or 
private  galleiy.  ^Rie  profession,  we  are  satis- 
fied, will  feel  tiiat  this  part  of  the  case  of  the 
Department  of  Scienoe  and  Art  is  eontnffy  to 
the  ei^etienoe  of  all  piaotiDBl  photograplMn, 
as  permission  has  ahnost  inyariably  been 
granted  by  the  nohSity  tmd  gentry  of  this 
cemtry,  fhmi  the  Queen  dowffwards,  if  the 
ph0togi»|dMr  applying  had  any  warrant  for  his 
application. 


Several  qnusiluus  were  pift  ^by  the  Membcn 
xji  ihe  Committee  with  a  yiew  of  eliciting 
whether  Messrs.  Cohiaghi  and  Co.  would  haye 
objected  to  otherpriyBte  photographers  taking 
copies  of  tiie  same  woito ;  the  answerte  which 
is,  that  they  would  not,  as  priyate  competition 
was  of  an  entirely  different  characteor  to  the 
downright  oppression  ^  a  Department  which 
used  public  money  to  crush  priyate  enterprise. 

Mr.  Cole  had  slated  in  his  eyidence  that 
*'  they  had  scmpulously  ayoided  photograph- 
ing anything  which  t^  pubUc  could  photo- 
graph  for  itself.^  The  case  of  the  Cartoons 
was  a  direct  contradiction  of  this ;  as,  accord^ 
ing  to  official  correspondence  in  exntenoe,  the 
idea  of  photographing  the  Cartoons  originated 
with  Signer  Caldesi  in  1864 — ^three  years  be- 
fore he  was  acquainted  with  Messrs.  Colnaghi, 
Scott  and  Oo. — so  that  Mb  permission  to  pho- 
tograph there  was  prior  to  that  obtained  by 
the  Department. 

Mr.  Cole  grounded  his  defence  of  the  €k>- 
yemment  monopoly  on  the  fact  that  priyate 
indiyiduals  would  more  readily  entrust  their 
property  to  a  Goyemment  department  than  to 
I»iyate  enterprise.  A  list  of  names  is  then 
giyen,  showing  the  liberality  with  which  pri- 
yate and  pubHc  collections  haye  been  Ihrown 
open  to  priyate  enterprise.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  gronnd  taken  up  by  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Jjrt  is  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  peeuniaiy  interests  of  ihe  photographic 
professioiL  With  this  outline  of  the  case  we 
leaye  the  matter  for  the  present  to  the  consi- 
deration of  ihe  photographtc  profession,  merdy 
obeeryittg  that  it  is  only  by  the  exercise  of  a 
profession  in  its  higher  branches  that  ezcel- 
Wce  can  arise.  The  effect  of  the  Gkyyem- 
ment  monopoly  at  Brompton  will  ineritably 
be  to  throw  ^e  production  of  higher  works 
of  art  into  the  hands  of  a  Goyemment  pho- 
tographer ;  the  influence  of  flie  Department, 
upon  the  showing  of  the  official  managers  of 
the  Department,  being  used  to  dose  the  publicr 
and  priyate  galleries  to  all  but  the  Goyem- 
ment photographer,  and  to  establish  the  fed- 
xng  that  ya^ble  works  of  art  can  with  safisty 
only  be  entrusted  to  a  Goyemment  monopoly. 
We  need  not  point  out  to  our  readers  that 
with  such  an  oppression  as  this  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  hi^er  brandies  of  photography 
to  thriye ;  and  ^  tins  system  he  permitted,  the 
kndl  of  photc^Tapi^  is  sounded. 


The  Caundl  of  the  Pko'togrttpTde  Society,  tn 
proposing  to  print  in  the  Journal  ahstracts  qf 
papon  read  at  iSu  Ordinary  MeeUngs,  or  in 
ffwing  ihe  papen  ait  Zm^,  do  not  iherAg 
adopt  iSk€  mews  or  opmkme  of  the  antOiffrs. 
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No  notice  can  he  taken  of  anonymoiue  eommtcm- 
catione.  Whatever  ia  intended  for  inaertion 
must  he  autkentieaied  hy  the  navM  and  ad^ 
drees  of  the  writer;  not  neceeeairily  forpuh^ 
licatian,  hut  as  a  guarantee  of  hie  good  foiih. 

The  eame  proviso  extends  to  eommunicatiow  to 
the  Editor. 

On  a  simple  Process  for  Hie  immediate  produc- 
tion of  strong,  positive  Fliotographs  hy  the 
employment  of  Salts  of  Iron.  By  JF.  Zoluteb. 

M.  NikpcE  DE  Sadte  Yictob  haa  recentlj  pub- 
lished a  process*,  by  which  photographs  are 
obtained  by  the  employmont  of  nitrate  of 
uranium,  which  are  developed  by  treatment 
with  nitrate  of  silver.  For  this  purpose  a  leaf 
of  paper  is  soaked  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
uranium,  covered,  after  desiccation,  with  the 
negative  picture  to  be  copied,  and  then  exposed 
for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  direct  sun- 
light. If  the  exposed  paper  be  then  laid  in  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  sUvor,  a  positive  picture 
of  a  brownish-red  coloTir,  and  remarkable  for 
its  sharpness  and  distinctness,  makes  its  ap- 
pearance. Some  time  later  (on  the  29th  of  April, 
1858),  Jliagnus  communicated  to  the  Berlin 
Academy  some  improvements  in  the  process 
just  described,  which  had  been  invented  by  0. 
Hagen.    These  improvements  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Unsized  paper  must  be  employed,  or  sized 
paper  must  be  freed  from  its  size  by  boiling 
water. 

2.  The  salt  of  uranium  must  contain  no  free 
nitric  acid,  and  must  not  be  contaminated  by 
the  impurities  of  the  commensal  salt,  such  as 
copper  and  arsenic. 

3.  The  aqueous  solution  of  silver  is  mixed 
with  some  (dcohol  or  ether. 

By  observing  these  rules  Hagen  succeeded  in 
obtaining  pictures  of  a  greyish-black  tint, 
which  require  an  exposure  of  30,  or  at  the 
utmost  60  seconds,  and  on  blotting-paper  only 
15  seconds. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  points  just 
mentioned,  Hagen  gives  a  theory  of  the  chemical 
process  occurring  in  this  case,  and  brings  it 
into  connexion  with  the  peculiarity  of  the 
alcoholic  solutions  of  pemitrate  of  uranium, 
which,  when  exposed  to  the  light  of  the  sun, 
become  reduced  to  protonitrate.  In  order  to 
establish  this  theoretical  view,  I  tmdortook  an 
investigation  on  this  subject,  by  which  I  have 
been  led  to  results  which,  besides  their  scientific 
interest,  are,  I  think,  not  without  importance 
for  practical  photography  and  its  more  general 
diffusion. 

My  first  object  was  to  render  visible  the 
process  of  reduction  of  the  pemitrate  of  ura- 
»  Comptes  Banditf,  toL  zlvi  pp.  452,  469. 


nium  which  takes  place  in  the  light,  ond  for 
this  purpose  to  combine  the  liberated  oxygen 
with  a  body  by  the  oxidation  of  which  a  disimct 
coloration  mi^t  be  produced  on  those  parts  of 
the  paper  on  which  the  light  had  exerted  ito 
reducing  action.  Such  a  body  was  farmshed 
by  starch-paste  and  iodide  of  potasnum;  I 
accordin^y  laid  the  paper,  soaked  in  peniitrate 
of  uranium  and  afterwards  dried,  upon  a 
diluted  solution  of  starch-paste  in  which  small 
quantities  of  iodide  of  potassium  had  been 
dissolved,  and  exposed  the  paper  thus  prepured, 
when  dxy,  to  the  direct  light  of  the  sun. 
Within  a  few  seconds  the  pi^er  itself  began  to 
grow  perceptibly  blue,  and  in  ten  minutes  it 
had  acquired  a  deep  bluish-grey  colour  vitli 
somewhat  of  a  violet  tinge,  so  that  oven  oa 
the  first  repetition  of  this  experiment,  in  which 
the  paper  was  covered  with  opake  writing 
upon  transparent  paper,  I  obtained  an  aocnrate 
and  distinct  copy  of  the  writing  in  white  upon 
a  blue  ground.  The  sensitiveness  was  ap- 
parently a  little  increased  when  the  sdatioQ 
of  pemitrate  of  uranium  was  mixed  with  pore 
starch-paste.  To  fix  the  picture,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  wash  it  sufficiently  with  diitilled 
water,  when  the  colour  becomes  far  mm 
distinct,  and  at  the  same  time  acquires  a  bluer 
tint. 

If  it  follows  fiom  the  experiment  just 
described  that  an  evolution  of  ox3rgen  is  rnllj 
produced  by  the  action  of  light  upon  the 
uranium  paper,  so  that  the  view  set  up  bj 
Hagen  is  confirmed,  still  all  the  circumstances 
above  referred  to,  which  increase  the  sensitiTe- 
ness  of  the  paper  in  Ni^pce's  process,  must  be 
diminished  by  the  treatment  of  the  uranium 
paper  with  iodide  of  potassium  and  starch- 
paste,  as  in  this  case  the  object  is  to  cmploj 
all  disposable  oxygen  entirely  in  the  deoom- 
position  of  the  io^de  of  potassium.  In  &ct  mj 
success,  even  with  pictures  on  bibulous  paper, 
was  extremely  imperfect,  and  the  presence  of 
small  quantities  of  fines  acid  proved  to  have  no 
perceptible  influence  upon  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  paper. 

With  the  object  of  continuing  my  investi- 
gations in  the  same  way  on  salts  of  ironi  the 
decomposability  of  which  by  light  was  ahvadj 
well  known*,  I  treated  a  paper  prepared  with 
perchloride  of  iron  with  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  and  observed  on  all  parts  whidi 
had  been  in  contact  with  this  solution  a  deep 
blue-black  coloration  of  the  pn^er  in  ooase- 
quenoe  of  the  separation  of  iodme.  If,  on  Ae 
other  hand,  the  paper  coated  with  perchloride 
of  iron  had  been  exposed  for  a  sufficiently  long 
time  to  the  light,  it  lost  the  property  of  be^ 

«  Gmelin,  Handbooh  der  Chsmia,  184%  p.  1<H' 
Draper,  PhiL  BCag.  Sept  1857. 
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coming  black  by  contact  with  solation  of  iodide 
of  potassium.  Paper  prepared  with  solphocy- 
anide  of  iron  behaved  in  exactly  the  same  way  ; 
and  thus  it  became  possible  to  produce  directly 
positive  photographs  by  the  employment  of 
certain  salts  of  iron  and  iodide  of  potassium. 

From  the  reaction  just  described,  all  com- 
pounds of  peroxide  of  iron  with  organic  acids 
iuTestigated  by  me  formed  an  exception.  But 
if  a  certain  quantity  of  a  solution  (^  peroxalate 
of  iron  be  mixed  with  a  solution  of  perchloride 
of  iron,  a  mixture  is  obtained  which  is  very 
much  more  sensitiye  than  perchloride  of  iron 
alone.  Whilst  paper  soaked  with  the  latter  is 
only  decolorized  in  the  sun  in  from  15  to  20 
minutes,  this  takes  place  with  a  paper  pre- 
pared with  the  aboYo-mentioned  mixture 
within  2  minutes.  This  property  of  increasing 
so  considerably  the  sensitiveness  of  tiie  solu- 
tion of  perchloride  of  iron  appertains,  however, 
only  to  peroxalate  of  iron  among  all  ttio  organic 
compounds  of  iron  investigated  by  me. 

I  may  now  be  permitted  to  give  a  short 
account  of  the  process  of  preparing  photo- 
graphic copies  upon  the  above  principles,  which 
after  many  experiments  has  proved  to  be  the 
best  and  simplest. 

A  mixture  was  prepared  of  1  vol.  of  con- 
centrated solution  of  perchloride  of  iron,  6 
vols,  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  peroxalate 
of  iron*,  and  14  vols,  of  dislilled  water. 
Upon  this  mixture  a  paper  sized  with  starch  t 
is  allowed  to  float  in  a  dark  place  for  thirty  to 
sixty  seconds,  and  then  hung  up  to  diy.  The 
paper,  when  perfectly  diy,  has  a  fednt  yellow 
colour ;  it  is  covered,  on  the  prepared  nde,  by 
the  object  to  be  copied,  and  exposed  to  the  light 
in  a  photographic  copying  frame.  In  the  full 
light  of  the  sun  a  complete  decolorization  on 
all  the  uncovered  parts  takes  place  in  less  than 
3  minutes,  and  llie  copy  is  then  completed. 
In  order  to  bring  out  strongly  the  parts  not 
acted  upon  by  the  light,  the  paper  is  washed 
over  with  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  in 
albumen  (2  to  3  grms.  of  iodide  of  potassium 
to  the  whites  of  three  eggs),  and  then  the  whole 
picture  is  sufficiently  washed  on  both  sides 
^th  ordinary  water,  and  dried  between  blot- 
ting-paper. The  employment  of  albumen  for 
the  solution  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  is  very 
essential,  as  on  all  the  dark  parts  of  the  picture 
ihe  albumen  is  probably  converted  into  its 
insoluble   modification  by  the  separation  of 

*  The  peroxalate  of  iron  was  prepared  by  diaeolring 
the  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  precipitated  by  ammonia 
frota  a  solutioii  of  perchloride  of  iron  in  a  concentrated 
solution  of  oxalic  acid  in  a  dark  place.  The  senntiTe- 
neaa  ie  increased  by  a  little  free  add. 

t  The  best  paper  is  that  ooourring  in  commerce 
under  the  name  of  "NegatiTe  photographic  paper/* 
with  the  vator-mork  "Do  OamoD  ftini." 


iodine,  and  thus  the  washing  out  of  the  out- 
lines during  the  treatment  with  water  is 
avoided.  Hence  the  lustre  on  all  the  dark 
spots.  During  the  washing  of  the  pictureB  a 
change  in  the  tint  from  brownish  to  bluish 
black  is  observed. 

I  have  hitherto  endeavoured  in  vain  to  in* 
crease  the  sensitiveness  of  this  paper  in  order 
to  employ  it  in  the  camera  obscura.  I  have, 
however,  succeeded  in  producing  negative  pic* 
tures  in  the  camera  in  a  comparatively  short 
time,  upon  paper  soaked  with  a  concentrated 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potash*,  but  these 
have  too  little  intensity  to  permit  positive 
copies  to  be  made  from  tiiem.  These  pictures 
are  also  rendered  visible  by  solution  of  iodide 
of  potassium  to  which  a  trace  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric aci4  has  been  added.  The  sensitiveness 
of  this  paper  prepared  witii  bichromate  of 
potash  is,  however,  so  extraordinarily  great, 
that  a  strip  of  it  partially  covered  and  held  at 
a  distance  of  2  inches  from  the  flame  of  an 
argand  lamp,  exhibits  a  distinct  action  of  light 
upon  the  uncovered  parts  within  2  minutes. 

Besides  the  great  simplicity  and  cheapness 
of  the  process  above  described,  the  following 
circumstances  deserve  notice : — 

1.  As  far  as  observation  goes  at  present,  the 
paper  may  convenientiy  be  prepared  eight  to 
fourteen  days  before  it  is  used,  and  may. be 
preserved  in  the  dark  without  losing  any  of  its 
usefulness.  With  regard  to  the  solution  of 
iron,  I  may  remark  tiiat  a  mixture  prepared 
three  months  ago  and  preserved  in  a  dark 
place  is  still  perfectly  eflectivef. 

2.  The  development  of  the  picture  may  be 
put  o£f  for  twelve  hours  after  exposure,  without 
any  injury  to  the  distinctness  of  the  picture. 
When  a  longer  interval  is  allowed  to  elapse,  a 
fresh  oxidation  of  the  parts  deoxidized  in  tiie 
light  gradually  takes  place. 

3.  The  experiment  made  as  to  the  perma- 
nence of  these  photographs  have  hitherto  been 
completely  in  favour  of  the  process.  I  exposed 
some  of  tiiem  uninterruptedly  for  several  days 
to  daylight  and  sunlight,  and  alter  five  houn' 
illumination  by  direct  sunlight  only  observed  a 
change  of  tint  from  blue-black  to  brownish 
black,  but  the  pictures  did  not  lose  in  intensity. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  this  point  can  only  be 
definitively  settled  by  time. 

The  numerous  copies  of  dried  plants,  copper 
plates,  and  some  manuscripts  which  I  have 
prepared  by  this  method,  are  remarkable  for 
their  shaipness  and  tiie  intensity  of  their 
colour. 

I  have  refeired  to  the  rather  volumiaoua 

*  Cosmos,  vol.  Tiii.  pp.  7-11 ;    BulL  do  la  Soo. 
d*Enc.  October  1857,  p.  o96. 
t  See  Draper,  PhiL  Mag.  Sept  1807. 
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litefttBBD  of  photegvsphj  wifiumt  thB^emploT- 
auant  of  siliper  salts  up  to  ike  end  of  last  ywc. 
Ssocpt  flome  xemarks  by  Niipoe  de  Bdnt- 
Tiote  19011  the  reaeti0ii  of  a  eoaioeiitcated 
Boihiimi  sf  iodide  of  potasafaixn  npon  paper 
exposed  to  the  light  c^*  the  son*,  tiie  mty 
thuig  leqnuini^  notioe  is  a  memoir  by  Boob- 
sieatp  wbieh  in  some  xeBgeotB  zesemhles  the 
pBoeesB  abo^e  desciiBed.  Roxuneu's  process 
isssfolkfWB: — 

If  a  pieoe  of  paper  be  soaked  "wifli  sohition 
of  aaeti^  of  lead^  and  pat,  when  dry,  into  a 
selutien  of  iodide  of  potasshmiy  yellow  iodide 
of  kad  is  p(red|dtated  upon  its  mxhoe*  This 
has  the  property  of  very  zi^dly  acquirii^  an 
oim-green  oolonr  when  exposed  to  iAie  light 
in  the  piesenoe  of  staroh ;  tiiis,  acoording  to 
Boaaskti,  is  produced  from  ihe  violet  of  the 
iedide  of  staroh,  and  I2ie  yellow  of  tiie  unal- 
tered iodide  of  lead.  The  antiior  availed  him- 
self of  tfass  property  of  iodide  of  lead,  by 
csiaiilig  paper  witii  a  mixture  of  iodide  of  lead 
and  fituKih-pastey  to  make  photographio  copies 
of  ]aoe^  fsatiiers,  leaves,  &e.  It  is  evident 
that  nogative  pictures  alone  can  be  obtained  by 
tibis  prooess ;  and  as  these  have  veiy  Httle  in- 
tensity, both  aocordii^  to  Boossieu's  eatress 
observations  and  my  experiments,  we  must 
gnre  up  the  idea  of  pceparing  positive  impres- 
sioliB  by  this  prooess. 


TheexperimentB  above  xefened  to,  upon  ihe 
pttmanence  of  tiie  photographs  desedbed,  were 
made  in  the  winter  monlto,  and  consequently 
at  a  period  of  the  year  very  unfiivonrable  iiar 
sneh  pmposes.    Their  repetitiQn  in  tiie  last 
weeks  of  May  has  shown,  that  such  photo- 
gaqphs,  when  exposed  in  a  copying  firune  to 
the  diieot  rays  of  the  son,  falling  upon  them 
as  perpendicularly  as  possible,  not  only  change 
t][ieir  odour,  as  above  remained,  but  also  lose 
in  intemdty.    This  change,  however,  appears 
to  be  dne  lesi  to  the  action  of  light,  ikm  to 
ilie  veiy  considerable  elevation  of  temperature 
paoodoced  by  insolation  in  a  copying  frame,  as 
sSmflar  photographic  impressions  simply  sus- 
pended in  the  sunlight  exhibited  &r  less  alter- 
aibility.    But  when  the  same  impressions  were 
heated  until  the  pi^er  was  scorched,  the  copy 
u^n  itdisappeared  a  Mttte  before  tibie  destruc- 
tion of   the  paper  eommenced.     I^e  same 
Uni^  talces  place  wben  the  copies  are  treated 
with  aJkalies.    Al&ongh  therefore  Hie  dreom- 
stuiees  under  which  tbo  above  photographs  are 
destroyed  are  in  general  abnannal  in  tiieir 
natnre,  it  is  nevertheless  of  the  highest  interest 
Sv  flwir  presarvability  ^nt  Fayen:!:  has  suc- 
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oeeded,  Ify  the  simpb  trwitineitt  ef  starefa  irifli 
oxide  of  eopper  and  ammonia,  in  protee&ig 
the  ooloor  df  iodide  of  standi  from  the  adam 
of  lig^  and  heat. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  obserfed,  liiat  boHi  ii 
pendstence  against  the  above-mentioned  ageoto 
and  in  the  tint,  iSbere  is  censiderable  variatifm 
in  the  £flbrent  improsBians,  sitlioiigh  I  codd 
never  saooeed  in  ascertaining  with  the  preci- 
sion viiddi  would  be  desixaUe,  tiie  eon^tioDs 
under  which  these  phenemena  are  most  adva&- 
tageonsly  produced.  'Never&eless  the  gradoal 
improvement  of  photegnqthy  in  general  i^to 
its  present  high  state  of  developaient  ba 
shown  tliat  such  eonditioBs,  from  ihe  coDq»lBte 
absence  of  any  positive  knowledge  <xf  the  mole- 
cidar  processes  whidh  taike  plaoe,  can  only  lie 
discowed  in  a  purely  empirical  way  \f^  re- 
peating iiie  processes  as  freiquently  as  poenble 
and  under  every  possible  vanation,  and  there- 
fore that  it  is  only  by  Ifliis  means  that  an  im- 
provement of  Hie  process  above  described  is  to 
be  ejected. 


THE  EdlPSB  OF  TEE  SUl^. 

Ik  thebelief  that  an  account  of  the  proceediogs 
of  the  several  parties  ccmiposing  the  Himslap 
Expedition  to  Spain  may  have  some  intercit 
for  the  general  reader,  I  ventnre  to  addre«t» 
you  the  following  summary  of  the  obeervBtiooi 
made  at  Bivabellosa,  a  village  near  Miiandadd 
Ebro. 

Hie  station  sdected  was  a  threshing-fioor, 
situated  in  latitude  42  deg.  42  min.  norUi,  and 
longitude  11  min.  38  sec.  west,  at  the  ha^ 
of  1572  feet  above  ihe  moaxi  level  of  the  sea. 
The  magnetic  variation  was  f oimd  to  be  20 
deg.  20  min.  west  llie  locality,  being  boonM 
by  a  beautifiil  panorama  formed  by  the  distant 
Fyienean  range,  was  well  situated  for  obseniiC 
tlie  effect  of  tibe  eclipse  on  the  landscape. 

My  pariy^consisted,  besides  myself^  <^Kr.  & 
BecUey,  the  mechanical  assistant  at  Sew,  lb* 
Downes,  Mr.  £.  Beck,  and  Mr.  Beyndds.  lb* 
dark,  who,  at  Mr.  Yignoles's  sog^jestion,  bad 
acted  as  oar  inteocpreter,  also  volunteered  bi> 
services,  whidi  proved  most  valuable  don^ 
the  edipse.  Each  of  myassistantB  had  allotted 
to  him  a  separate  duty,  and  to  their  cheo^ 
concanence  in  carrying  out  my  wishes  mirft 
be  attributed  the  successlnl  residt  ebtained. 

My  more  important  object  was  to  endeairiA^ 
tox)btain  photographs  of  the  various  ^uaeett 
the  eclipse  by  means  of  tiie  Eew  photoli^ 
graph,  an  instrument  I  deogiied,  «t  ihegg 
gestion  of  Sir  John  Herscbd,  for  the  spefli 
object  of  delineatang  the  son's  inuige  by  metft 
ofphotograph|r«  AlthoqgjhthismasihepM^ 
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dbjecty  I  had  also  provided  myself  wxdi  am^ 
meazis  of  obeerying  the  edipae  optically. 

Our  iastnunexits  and  poortable  obs^vatozyy 
weighing  very  little  ^ort  of  two  tons,  weie  by 
pceyioas  azraagement  conveyed  in  two  days  to 
my  station  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  YigndeSy 
to  whom  my  thanks  are  especially  due,  and  also 
to  Mr.  Bartletty  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Braasey 
and  Co.,  contractors  of  the  Bilboa  and  Tudela 
Bailway. 

By  the  12th  of  July  we  had  erected  the  ob- 
servatory, and  by  the  14th  had  obtained  the 
first  solar  photograph  in  Spain.  During  these 
preliminary  observations  photographs  were 
made  of  the  surrounding  panorama  by  Mr. 
Downes,  and  the  geogra^^cal  position  of  the 
station  ascertained  by  myself. 

The  climate  proved  to  be  most  uncertain ; 
and  much  seiious  interruption  was  experienced 
by  the  clouds,  which  'frequently  completely 
obscured  the  sun  for  the  whole  day.  Mudi 
incouTenience  was  also  es^rienced  fcom  tl^e 
dust,  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  obtain 
large  supplies  of  water,  in  addition  to  that  re- 
quired for  actual  use,  in  order  to  keep  the  sta- 
tion moistened ;  otherwise  this  enemy  to  pho- 
tography would  have  prevented  any  good  result 
from  being  obtained. 

The  Kew  photoheliogn^h  consists  of  a  tube 
having  the  form  of  a  truncated  pyramid,  at  the 
smaller  (upper)  end  of  which  is  fixed  the  ob- 
ject-glass, S^ths  inches  in  diameter,  and  50 
inches  focal  leng&.  The  focal  image  of  the 
sun  formed  by  the  object-glass  is  ^^^ths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  but,  b^ore  it  is  allowed  to 
fiill  on  the  sensitiye  plate,  it  is  enlarged,  by 
means  of  a  secondary  comhmation  of  lenses^  to 
4  inches  in  diameter. 

The  sensitive  plates,  6  inch^  square,  are 
placed  at  the  laige  end  of  the  pyramidal  tube 
of  the  telescope.  The  tnbe  is  what  is  termed 
«quatoriaUy  mounted,  and  is  made  to  fdlow 
tiie  diamal  motion  of  the  sun  by  means  of 
clockwork. 

In  taking  pictures  of  the  sun  the  ap^tore  of 
the  object-glass  is  usually  reduced  by  means  of 
stops  to  2  inches. 

J&yea.  with  this  small  apertore  the  duration 
of  the  exposure  of  the  sensitiye  plate  to  the 
action  of  the  sun  is  a  very  small  fraction  of  a 
fiecond  of  time.  The  exposure  of  the  plate  to 
the  son's  action  is  efieoted  by  means  of  asliding 
plate,  having  a  very  narrow  sht  in  it.  The 
plate,  w-hich  moves  in  the  plane  of  the  primary 
ioeaa  of  the  telescope,  iB  drawn  downwards  l^ 
BKoans  of  an  opening,  and,  previous  to  taking 
^uytogmphs,  i»  held  up  by  a  loop  of  thread 
fastened  to  a  hook. 

"When  a  pietnze  is  requixed  to  be  taken  the 
threofl  is  set  en  fira^  ^nalbe  plate  flashes  in- 


stantly across  the  axis  of  the  tdescope,  and 
allows  the  image  of  the  sun  to  pass  momeBta- 
rily  through  the  slit  on  to  the  senotzve  plisteL 

The  clockwork  driving  apparatus,  altiiough 
oonvement,  might  actually  be  dispensed  with 
in  taking  sun-pictures  under  ordinary  droum- 
stances ;  but  at  Hhe  period  of  totality  in  a  solar 
eclipse  it  is  necessary  to  expose  the  sensitiTe 
plate  for  some  time  to  the  more  feeble  lig^t  of 
the  luminous  prominences  and  corcma,  and  then 
a  clockwork  driving  apparatus  becomes  essen-* 
tial ;  and  it  is  also  necessary  to  employ  the 
full  aperture  of  the  telescope. 

The  photoheliograph  is  provided  with  posi- 
tion wires,  which  may  be  removed  at  will; 
when  left  in  the  tube,  they  become  depicted  as 
dark  lines  ciossmg  the  sun's  disc  whenever  a 
sun-picture  is  taken,  and  serve  to  detarmiae 
with  great  accuracy  the  position  of  any  mark- 
ings on  the  sun  or  of  the  cusps  with  referenee 
to  a  normal  line ;  for  instance,  with  a  circle  of 
declination. 

The  day  previous  to  the  eclipse  was  com- 
pletdyovercast,  and  the  barometer  was  steadily 
Mling.  Nevertheless  four  dozen  plates  wei^ 
cleaned,  so  as  to  be  in  readiness  for  the 
morrow ;  but  the  18th  prored  in  the  moraing 
to  be  as  cloudy  as  its  predecessor,  and  it  was 
with  very  fiaint  hopes  that  we  went  to  our 
station.  At  12  o'clock  the  sky  began  to  clear, 
and  we  obtained  a  fisdnt  picture  of  the  sun 
through  the  clouds;  about  half-past  12  the 
cloudB  melted  av^ay  as  if  by  magic,  and  we  had 
a  dear  blue  sky  (without  a  cloud  visible),  e:i> 
cept  on  the  distant  moxmtains. 

About  200  persons,  who  seemed  to  think  that 
the  eclipse  was  only  to  be  seen  from  our  sti^ 
tion,  n^er  interfered  with  our  operations  by 
their  conversation,  which  completely  prevented 
our  hearing  the  beats  of  the  chronometer ;  but 
the  majority  were  persuaded  after  a  little  white 
to  go  on  a  neighbouring  height ;  and  tiie  Alcalde 
Givilo  Guinea,  to  whom  I  wish  publicly  to 
tender  my  thanks,  and  the  Civic  Gruards  iar- 
duced  the  remainder  to  speak  in  a  lower  tome. 

Just  before  and  after  the  eclipse,  sun-picturea 
were  made,  and  during  the  progress  of  the 
edipse  thirty-one  photographs  were  obtained, 
the  times  of  which  are  carefully  registeved. 
These  will  serve  hereafter  to  determine  the 
path  of  the  moon  across  tiie  sun's  disc  and 
other  data  with  considerable  accuracy. 

The  serrated  edge  of  the  moon  is  peifeefi^ 
depicted  in  all  the  photographs,  and  in  soa»of 
them  one  cusp  of  Ae  sun  may  be  seen  bhmted 
by  the  projections  of  a  lunar  mountain,  white 
the  other  remains  perfectly  sharp.  I  eoBtmasd 
during  the  edipse  to  observe  the  son  by 
means  of  a  telescope  of  3  inches^  apertue,  by 
Dalhneyer,  and  I  am  enaUed  to  eaaflna  tin 
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.  xeBolis  obtained  photograpliically.  Ajb  I  ob- 
senred  tibie  progreis  of  the  edipse,  I  gave  tiie 
signal  from  time  to  time  for  the  talong  of  a 
photograph,  so  that  aome  have  been  pxocoied 
jxxst  as  the  moon  passed  across  anjoonspicaous 
solar  spot. 

When  the  sun  was  reduced  to  a  small  cres- 
cent, the  shadows  of  all  objects  were  depicted 
with  wonderful  sharpness  and  blackness ;  and 
.  as  I  cast  my  ejes  on  the  now  silent  crowd, 
they  and  the  limdscape  appeared  as  if  illumi- 
nated by  the  electric  light,  so  brilliant  were 
the  Hghtis,  so  sharp  and  black  were  the  shadows. 

The  sky  began  to  assume  an  indigo  tint,  and 
:  the  landscape  to  be  tinged  with  a  bronze  hue. 
Sut  a  few  moments,  however,  could  be  spared 
for  these  observations ;  and  when  I  placed  my 
eye  again  to  the  telescope,  and  removed  the 
dark  glass  some  minutes  before  the  totality, 
I  distinctly  saw  the  whole  of  the  lunar  disc, 
and  perceived  a  luminous  prominence  on  the 
east  of  the  zenith.  This  was  quite  visible 
while  the  sun's  image  was  reflected  by  a  glass 
surfiEuse  fixed  at  an  dngle  of  45°  in  the  eye- 
piece, and  its  intensity  therefore  much  dinun- 
ished.  The  upper  surface  of  the  glass  diagonal 
reflector  I  had,  however,  silvered  to  the  extent 
of  one-half,  and  as  I  brought  into  action  the 
silvered  half  just  previous  to  totality,  I  per- 
ceived a  large  sheet  of  prominences  on  the  cast. 
A  little  to  the  east  of  the  zenith  a  biiUiant 
doud,  quite  detached  from  the  sun,  and  at  some 
distance  from  the  moon,  came  into  view.  A 
few  degrees  to  tho  west  of  the  zenith  a  minute 
poiut  was  perceived  at  the  commencement  of 
the  totality.  South  of  the  vertical  only  one 
small  prominence  was  perceived. 

The  bnlliancy  of  these  prominences  far  ex- 
oeeded  that  of  the  corona.  Much  detail  was 
visible  in  the  protuberances,  both  of  light  and 
shadow  and  configuration.  No  appearance  of 
Baily's  beads  was  seen. 

Casting  the  eye  for  a  few  seconds  away  from 
the  telescope  to  behold  the  corona  and  the 
surrounding  landscape,  I  was  much  surpriised 
to  find  that  the  darkness  was  not  so  intense  as 
I  had  antidpated. 

The  deep  indigo  of  the  upper  part  of  tho  sky 
ebadiTig  through  a  sepia  tint  into  red  and 
orange  as  it  approached  the  horizon,  the  deep 
blue  of  the  mountains  as  contrasted  with  the 
orange  sky,  and  the  peculiar  light  cast  on  the 
spectator,  impressed  me  with  a  feeling  of  so- 
lemnity never  to  be  effaced,  and  whidi  was 
enhanced  by  my  ear  catching  the  sound  of  the 
village  bells,  which  it  appears  had  been  tolled 
during  the  edipse.  I  saw  two  stars  to  the 
east  of  the  sun,  which  I  believe  to  have  been 
Jupiter  and  Venus,  and  observed  that  the  co- 
rona did  not  extend  generally  more  than  about 


Athsof  thediameter  of  the  moon  beyond  her 
iimb,but  that  there  were  outlyingrajsof  gieato 
extent.  A  thought  of  my  other  dutaes  recaM 
me,  after  a  few  seconds'  gaie,  .from  thiB  en- 
chantiDg  scene,  and  I  did  not  attempt  any 
exact  observations  of  the  corona. 

To  return  to  photography:  when  the  disc  of 
the  sun  had  diminished  to  a  small  creBoent,  I 
gave  the  signal  to  discontinue  the  ordinazy 
pictures,  and  to  take  avmy  the  stop  of  tiie  ob- 
ject-glass in  order  to  have  the  Mi  aperture 
ready  for  the  totality ;  and  the  instantaneoos 
apparatus  was  also  disconnected.  The  signal 
to  prepare  plates  for  the  totality  was  also  made ; 
and  three  plates,  by  a  preconcerted  arrange- 
ment, were  coated  and  then  sensitized  in  m 
extremdy  sensitive  neutral  bath,  which  1  had 
prepared  expressly  for  the  purpose.  As  1  could 
collect  no  reUable  data  as  to  the  intensitj  ef 
the  light  of  the  luminous  prominences  and  co- 
rona previous  to  the  expedition,  I  was  working 
under  great  disadvantages ;  and  I  confess,  frm 
all  that  I  could  leam  previously,  I  had  vezy 
faint  hopes  of  depicting  the  corona  at  all ;  and 
I  was  led  to  think,  from  the  colour  of  the  pro- 
minences, that  if  I  did  get  a  picture  of  the  co- 
rona, my  only  hope  was  to  get  the  prominence 
as  dark  markings  on  the  supposed  more  biil- 
liant  corona.  Although  my  own  observations 
during  the  totality  gave  me  greater  hopes  of 
success,  it  was  wi^  a  thrill  of  pleasure  that, 
in  answer  to  my  questions,  I  learnt  frm 
Mr.  Beynolds  that  the  picture  was  coming  out 
under  the  influence  of  the  developing  flnid. 

This  first  plate  had  been  exposed  bjprenoos 
arrangement  just  one  minute,  and  onlytiitf 
enough  remained  for  a  second  plate  to  be  placed 
in  the  tdescope. 

Just  at  this  period  the  wind  rose,  and  shook 
the  observatory  and  telescope  violently.  Bed 
it  been  possible  for  me  to  have  known  before- 
hand how  intense  the  lig^t  of  the  prominences 
really  was,  there  would  have  been  no  diffi^tj 
in  obtaining  the  photographs  in  much  less  tiiae: 
and  I  do  not  doubt  that  four  might  have  been 
procured  with  an  exposure  of  from  20  to  30 
seconds  each. 

Previously  to  leaving  London,  trials  had  been 
made  to  obtain  photographs  of  the  moon  vitk 
the  Kew  instrument,  merely,  however,  for  the 
purpose  of  judging  of  the  time  that  might  be 
necessary  for  the  pictures  of  the  corona,  sop- 
posing  it  to  be  as  bright  as  the  moon ;  but  not 
the  slightest  impression  could  be  obtained  by 
an  exposure  of  one  minute,  whereas  the  pic- 
tures we  have  obtained  of  tiie  luminous  pn^ 
tuberances  are  all  over*es|K)sed,  and  the  oonmft 
has  clearly  shown  itself,  so  that  the  latter  mast 
be  brighter  than  the  li^t  of  the  full  moon. 

The  plates  being  only  6  inches  square;  vhik 
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the  son's  image  is  4  inches  in  diameter,  it  will 
be  seen  that  only  a  small  extent  of  the  corona 
could  be  depicted.  I  mention  this  in  order 
that  there  may  be  no  misconception  on  this 
point :  had  I  desired  to  make  photographs  of 
the  whole  of  the  coionay  I  should  have  adopted 
a  totally  different  arrangement. 

My  hand  drawings  were  made  by  the  aid  of 
a  series  of  lines  ruled  on  glass,  and  placed  in 
the  focus  of  the  eyepiece.  This  could  be  ro- 
tated through  an  arc  of  90  degrees,  and  I  had 
two  diagrams  with  similar  lines  set  out  on  my 
drawing  paper*  With  these  aids  I  was  able 
rapidly  to  make  some  measurements  of  position 
and  extent  of  the  prominences,  and  to  complete 
two  drawings.  On  comparing  my  sketches  with 
the  photographs,  I  was  pleased  to  find  that 
each  completely  oonfinned  the  aocnracy  of  the 
other. 

My  drawings  were  made  in  reference  to  the 
vertex;  but  it  will  be  better  to  describe  the 
markings  as  they  were  shown  in  the  photo- 
graphs in  relation  to  a  circle  of  declination.  If 
the  reader  will  suppose  a  circle  to  be  divided 
into  four  quadrants  by  drawing  two  diameters 
across  its  centre  at  right  angles,  and  that  one 
of  these  diameters  is  made  to  coincide  vrith  a 
line  drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  sun  and 
the  pole,  calling  the  quadrants  north-east, 
south-east,  south-west,  and  north-west  respect- 
ively, then  the  edge  of  the  moon,  both  in  the 
north-east  and  south-east  quadrants,  was  at 
the  commencement  of  totality  nearly  covered 
with  the  luminous  prominences,  which  extended 
over  an  arc  of  130  degrees  beyond  her  dark  limb. 
These  prominences  were  extremely  brilliant, 
and  far  more  so  than  the  corona ;  they  were 
not  uniform  in  tint,  and,  with  few  exceptions, 
they  did  not  present  any  ooloor  approaching 
to  red  or  rose;  two  had,  however,  a  decided 
but  faint  rose  tint.  The  sxaiace  of  the  lumi- 
nous prominences  next  to  the  moon  was,  when 
first  seen,  very  irregular,  and  far  more  so  than 
was  attributable  to  mountains  as  seen  in  profile 
on  the  moon's  edge.  This  irregular  oiitline  may, 
however,  be  explained  by  supposing  the  pro- 
minences to  have  been  fiirst  seen  floating  like 
douds  in  a  transparent  atmosphere  at  some 
little  distance  from  the  sun's  surface,  and  con- 
sequently from  the  moon's  edge — a  supposition 
which  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  one  such 
prominence  or  luminous  doud  was  seen  di- 
stinctly detached,  and  at  some  distance  from 
the  dark  moon. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  eclipse  only  one 
small  mountain-like  peak  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
north-west  quadrant,  and  a  curved  one  in  the 
south-west  quadrant.  As  the  moon  glided  over 
the  sun's  disc,  the  inner  outline  of  the  promi- 
nences in  the  eastern  hemisphere  became  lees 


and  less  indented,  and  at  last  they  v^ere 
bounded  by  the  nearly  even  outline  of  the 
moon's  limb.  As  the  eastern  prominences  be- 
came gradually  covered,  the  mountain-like 
peak,  seen  at  first  as  a  mere  point  in  the 
north-west  quadrant,  gradually  grew  in  di-* 
mensions,  then  presented  several  points,  and 
at  last  resembled  somewhat  a  colossal  ship  in 
foil  sail ;  and  extending  from  this  through  an 
arc  of  60  degrees,  there  came  into  view,  in  the 
north-west  quadrant,  a  long  streak  of  luminous 
prominences,  vaiying  in  breadth  and  with  a 
few  points  projecting  outwards.  This  streak 
became  very  jagged  in  its  inner  outline  as  the 
moon  glided  off  from  it,  just  previous  to  the 
sun's  reappearance— these  luminous  promi- 
nences presenting  the  same  phenomena  as  those 
on  the  eastern  edge;  that  is,  appearing  like 
douds  floating  in  a  transparent  atmosphere  a 
little  distance  from  the  sun. 

It  will  render  the  detailed  description  I  now 
propose  to  give  of  the  several  luminous  pro- 
tuberances, as  measured  in  the  photographs, 
more  dear,if  the  reader  will  provide  himself  with 
a  cirde  divided  into  360  d^irees,  and  number 
the  degrees  in  the  reverse  order  of  the  figures 
on  a  watch-^namely,  from  right  to  left. 

Placing  360,  which  represents  the  north  point 
(not  the  vertex),  uppermost,  the  east  point,  or 
90  degrees,  will  be  at  the  left ;  180  degrees,  or 
the  south  point,  at  the  bottom ;  and  270  degrees, 
the  west  point,  at  the  right  hand.  Eastwardfrom 
the  north  point  there  was  conspicuoudy  visible 
a  brilliant  prominence,  the  summit  of  which, 
as  the  moon  glided  along,  was  seen  to  curve  in 
two  opposite  directions  from  a  radial  Une,  the 
curved  portions  being  far  less  brilliant  than  the 
stem,  which  touched  the  moon's  limb  through- 
out the  totality.  The  centre  of  the  stem  was  28 
degrees  from  the  north  point,  and  it  was  about 
j  1  minute  of  arc  broad  (28,000  miles  nearly). 
I  It  extended  fully  1^  minute,  or  42,000  miles 
\  beyond  the  moon's  limb.    This  protuberance 
;  was  so  brilliant  that  I  perceived  it  several  mi- 
nutes before  the  totality,  and  it  must,  without 
doubt,  have  been  seen  by  all  observers  provided 
with  good  telescopes.  It  may  therefore  be  con- 
I  venientiy  made  a  starting-point  to  which  all 
^  protuberances  of  which  I  shall  speak  may  be 
I  referred  by  those  astronomers  who  observed  the 
J  prominences  in  regard  to  the  vertex,  by  taking 
into  account  the  angular  distances  of  the  several 
prominences  from  this  one. 

At  57  degrees  was  situated  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  a  remarkable  detached  curved  cloud, 
which,  when  first  seen,  was  about  half  a  minute 
(14,000  miles)  beyond  the  position  occupied  by 
the  moon's  dark  limb.  It  presented  a  double 
curvature  on  its  northern  side,  both  curvatures 
being  convex  towards  the  north.    It  inclined 
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in  a  eoired  direotian  at  aboat  an  angle  of  60 
degrees  from  a  radiiu  towards  the  east,  and  was 
a  minute  and  a  half  (42,000  miles)  long.  As 
tiie  moon  glided  onwards  in  her  conrse  i&e  ap- 
proached it  gradnally,  and  at  last  touched  l^e 
eltreme  point  of  tlds  floating  doud,  which 
glowed  with  all  the  brilliancy  of  one  of  our  own 
terrestrial  clouds  at  sunset.  It  presented  a 
decided  rose  tint. 

At72degrees  fromthenorth  a  protuberance,  in 
shape  reminding  one  of  a  boomerang,  imprinted 
itself  on  the  sensitiye  plate,  although  it  was 
not  visible  to  me  in  the  taLescope.  The  stem  was 
2  minutes  long  (56,000  miles) ;  the  point  was 
bent  towards  the  north,  indining  downwards 
over  towards  the  es^remity  of  the  detached 
doud.  Ifidway  down  the  stem  was  a  branch 
cttrnng  upwards,  so  that,  on  dose  scrutiny,  the 
boomerang  protuberance  was  not  unlike  the 
capital  letter  G  in  ordinary  writing.  It  is  a 
yery  curious  dronmstance  that  this  protube- 
rance imprinted  itself  distinctly,  althongh  it  did 
not  attract  the  eye  directed  especially  to  that 
lOMlity.  This  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  sup- 
position that  it  emitted  a  feeble  purple  light. 

Between  the  last-named  protuberances  (the 
floating  doud  and  the  boomerang)  there  was  a 
low  and  long  luminous  streak,  not  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  minute  broad,  and  extending  in 
length  about  8  degrees  along  the  moon's  limb. 
Prom  the  stem  of  the  boomerang,  extending 
from  72  to  195  degrees,  there  was  a  long  streak 
of  huninous  doud,  commencing  with  the  thin- 
nest possible  streak  near  the  boomerang,  and 
then  becoming  broader,  but  in  no  part  exceeding 
a  quarter  of  aminute  in  breadth,  until  it  reached 
the  position  of  111  degrees,  when  a  skittle- 
like thickening  took  place,  half  a  minute  broad 
in  the  broadest  part.  Projecting  from  the 
commencement  of  this  skittle  were  some  faint 
projections,  which  imprinted  themselyes  on  the 
sensitiye  plate,  but  I  did  not  see  them  in  the  te- 
lescope. From  120  degrees  to  135  degrees  there 
was  a  comdderable  enlargement  of  tiie  streak, 
whidi  widened  out  to  folly  one  minute  in 
breadth  (28,000  miles).  This  was  bounded 
by  curyed  lines,  and  was  extremdy  brilliant. 
Just  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  thidcening — 
namdy,between  115  degrees  and  140  degrees — 
the  corona  was  yery  bri^t,  and  one  of  ti^e  long 
streamers  was  to  be  seen  curying  towards  the 
north. 

At  154  degrees  a  protuberance,  curyingnorth- 
wards,  and  not  unlike  a  bishop's  mitre,  existed, 
which  extended  from  the  moon's  limb  a  ch- 
stance  of  1*5  minute  (42,000  miles) ;  it  was 
yery  much  ikinter  towards  the  point  than  near 
the  stem.  A  yery  fisdnt  streak  of  light  con- 
nected the  mitre-like  protuberance  with  the 
long  streak* 


The  long  streak,  and  nearly  all  the  mis- 
shaped protuberance,  were  coyered  by  the  moon 
before  tiie  totality  ended,  but  the  floating  doud 
and  the  first-named  northern  protuberance 
were  yisible  during  the  whole  time. 

At  the  oommencement  of  the  totality  only 
two  protuberances  were  yisible  in  the  western 
half  of  the  moon's  disc — ^namdy,  following  the 
order  of  the  preceding  description,  one,  the 
centre  of  which  was  situated  at  194  degrees, 
coiudsted  of  a  thin  streak  less  than  a  quarter  of 
aminute  broad,  and  extended  oyer  an  arc  of  5| 
degrees  on  the  moon's  limb ;  at  197  degrees,  a 
point  curving  towards  the  south  projected  about 
i  nun.  This  projection  was  completely  coyered 
as  the  moon  adyanced,  Hie  o^er  projection 
was  the  mountain-like  peak,  the  centre  of 
which  was  situated  at  348  degrees.  This  peak, 
at  first  not  more  than  \  min.  high,  grew  to  con- 
siderable dimensions  as  the  moon  glided  awnj 
frY>m  it,  and  assumed,  as  was  before  said,  the 
appearance  of  a  ship  in  full  sail,  the  snnunit, 
or  mainmast,  extending  more  than  1|  min.,  and 
the  case  or  hull  of  the  yessd  measuring  10 
degrees  on  the  moon's  limb. 

As  the  moon  glided  on  there  came  into  view 
a  long  streak  extending  from  280  degrees  to 
340  degrees,  where  it  just  touched  the  hull  of 
the  ship.  This  streak  was  in  some  parts  a 
mere  line,  and  bounded  by  cunred  lines  both  on 
the  under  and  upper  side.  It  thickened  to 
about  ^  min.  between  300  degrees  and  810 
degrees,  at  both  of  which  places  two  short 
horn-like  projections  were  to  be  seen. 

At  203  degrees  and  278  degrees  there  came 
into  yiew  two  small  projections,  one  extend- 
ing I  min.,  and  the  second  |  min.  fhom  the 
moon's  disc. 

Wabseit  Db  l4  Bve. 


Haw  the  Eclipse  was  taken  by  the  Astrmwmm 

in  America, 
[From  the  Amerioan  Joomal  of  Fhotognqshy.] 
The  morning  snn  of  yesterday  rose  veiled 
in  haze,  whidi  it  threw  off  as  it  ascended  the 
heayens ;  then  appeared,  oyerspreading  the  skv^ 
drifts  of  gauzy  douds,  whidi  the  gathering 
heat  soon  dissipated,  so  that  when  tiie  eclipae 
b^^,  the  atmosphere  was  beautifbUy  clear. 

The  scene  at  Hr.  Eutherford's  Observatory, 
comer  of  Second  Avenue  and  Eleventh  Street, 
was  interesting.  Mr.  R.  and  Dr.  Hacklcy,  Pro- 
fessor of  Astronomy  in  Columbia  Coll^,  were 
early  at  hand,  with  several  assistants,  and 
watched  the  eclipse  throughout  its  progress. 

As  the  time  given  by  the  astronomical  tahles 
approached,  Mr.  Rutherford  took  his  position  at 
the  great  equatorial,  mounted  on  a  platform^  to 
watch  for  the  instant  of  appulse  of  the  fimb  of 
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the  moon  upon  the  sun's  edge.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  sun's  light  was  cut  off  by  means 
of  a  scroen  of  pasteboard,  having  an  aperture 
of  but  2  inches,  placed  upon  the  object-glass ; 
and  the  intensity  of  the  light  that  still  streamed 
down  through  the  tube  was  tempered  to  the 
eye  by  dark-coloured  circles  of  glass. 

As  the  critical  moment  drew  near,  every 
tongue  was  sHent,  and  nothing  was  audible 
but  the  slow,  heavy  tick !  tick !  of  tiie  chrono- 
meter dock,  beating  seconds,  and  the  quicker 
te-rick-ah !  te-rick-ah !  of  the  beautiful  dock" 
work  attached  to  the  great  equatorial,  and 
which  keeps  the  object  under  examination 
steadily  in  the  field  of  view.  There  were  three 
chronometers  in  use.  Now  every  man  is  at 
his  post,  and  all  is  still.  An  indiscreet  question 
by  a  visitor  breaks  the  silence,  but  the  person 
addressed  gives  no  heed.  All  watch  the  lapse 
of  seconds  with  bated  breath.  "Twenty!" 
"half!*'— "one!"  "half!"— "two!"  "half!" 
counts  each  time-keeper,  with  eye  riveted  on 
the  chronometer  before  him;  and  round  and 
round  goes  the  nervous  litile  seconds-hand, 
beating  ont  time  with  a  quick  firm  jerk. 
"Three!"  "  half !"  —  "  four  !"  "half!"  — 
"five!"  "half!" 

"  T^e !"  shouted  the  observer. 

I  have  it :  25*5  seconds,  56  minutes,  2  hours 
— sidereal  time  at  Greenwich,  by  the  chrono- 
meter dock,  and  the  serrated  limb  of  the  moon 
has  entered  the  perfect  edge  of  the  sun's  disc. 
Mitrvel  of  sdence !  Who  understands,  if  not  the 
mathematidan,  that  figures  do  not  lie?  Not 
merely  one  little  day  or  year  in  advance  does 
the  astronomer  announce  his  prediction  of  these 
epochs,  but  for  centuries  to  come  he  forewarns 
the  watdunan  of  the  skies  of  the  precise  place 
and  instant  of  each  interesting  phenomenon. 

"  I  never  saw  a  sharper  or  dearer  entrance," 
observed  Hr.  Rutherford  spiritedly,  and  with 
evident  enjoyment  of  the  auspidous  event,  as 
he  stepped  upon  the  floor  and  went  out.  There 
was  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  apparent  on  every 
face.  "What  a  beautiful  atmosphere!"  said 
the  Profeesor,  with  real  zest ;  "how  clear  and 

steady !" 

The  thermometer  is  now  consulted — 68®'6 
F.,  it  says.  Then  follows  a  comparison  of  notes, 
and  all  are  ready  again  for  the  next  event. 

Mr.  Rutherford  enters,  bringing  a  wooden 
frame,  perhaps  10  inches  square,  dripping,  as 
with  water.  Ke  mounts  the  stand,  and  slides 
the  fitime  into  a  camera  box,  which  had  been 
adjusted  to  the  tube  of  the  equatorial  before  the 
eclix)8e  began.  The  smaller  aperture,  of  perhaps 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  in  the  neck  of  the 
camera  box,  which  admits  the  rays  of  the  sun 
upcm  the  plate,  is  yet  dosed  l^  a  slide.  This 
slide  has  an  itpertuze  in  tb^  middle  ot  it  corre- 


sponding to  the  aperture  in  the  box.  It  plays 
upon  a  pivot,  and  a  spring  is  fitted  to  it.  A 
touch  liberates  the  spring,  and  the  slide  fiies 
across  the  aperture,  giving  passage  to  the  solar 
beams  and  cutting  them  off  instantaneously. 

Mr.  B.  gives  warning  of  readiness,  and  all 
are  again  on  the  qui  vive»  "  Eeady !"  he  cries, 
without  a  particle  of  unsteady  exdtement. 
"  Fifty-eight !"  "half!"—"  nine !"  "  half  !"— 
"  sixty !"  "  half !"— "  one !"  "  half !" 

"  Click !"  The  sKde  has  sprung !  The  picture 
is  taken !  The  sun  and  moon  are  photographed, 
touching  hands  at  their  nuptials. 

l*5s.  8m.  dh.  sidereal  time  at  Greenwich. 
There  is  manifest  interest  in  every  face,  but  no 
agitation,  no  flurry,  and  the  calmest  of  dl  is  the 
(Mef  operator  himself. 

Another  look  at  the  thermometer — 6d^*5. 

"What  a  beautiM  group  of  spots!"  exclaims 
the  Professor,  gazing  through  the  "finder" 
of  the  great  telescope.  "  We  must  have  the 
immersion  of  them !   Beady  for  time ! " 

All  stand  at  their  posts,  and  repeat  the 
minutes  as  the  strong  tide  of  the  dock  sounds 
them  out  in  stillness.  Seconds  growto  minutes, 
and  minute  succeeds  to  minute,  as  the  uneven 
limb  of  the  moon  slowly  moves,  under  the  steady 
gaze  of  the  Professor,  toward  the  interesting 
object.  "  Time !"  22s.  14m.  3h.  "  Appulse  of 
largest  outlier  of  group  of  spots,"  the  Pro- 
fessor announces  loudly.  "Beady  again! 
Time !"  398.  15m.  8h.  "  Contact  with  pe- 
numbra of  large  spot."  "Beady  again!  Time!" 
39s.  15m.  3h.    "  Contact  of  nudeus  of  ditto." 

Mr.  Butherford  here  re-enters  with  a  second 
photographic  plate,  and  the  order  proceeds  as 
before — another  and  another  till  ten  pictures 
are  taken. 

As  the  eclipse  wears  toward  its  end,  Mr.  B. 
rests  satisfied.-  The  camera  box  is  removed, 
the  beautiful  eyepiece  fitted  on,  and  a  screen 
with  larger  aperture  than  had  been  used  in 
taking  the  photographs  fitted  totheobject-glass. 
After  some  few  general  observations  through 
the  glass,  attention  is  once  more  summoned,  and 
all  stand  ready  again  to  record  the  instant  when 
"  time  "  is  called — ^the  emersion.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Slowly  the  minutes  go.  •  ♦  ♦  Bound  and 
round  once,  twice,  moves  the  small  nervous 
finger  of  the  seconds.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Slowly,  dowly. 
*  *  *  The  interest  is  great;  the  eolenoe 
audible.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

"  Time !"  27-258. 57m.  4h.,  and  the  edipse  is 
over! 

There  now  remains  to  "  reduce "  tiie  time 
given  by  chronometers  to  "  mean  time  "  for  the 
place  of  observation — ^if  such  technical  phrases 
may  be  allowed  without  expLanation — and  tiie 
record  of  the  9olar  edipse  at  Om  observatory  is 
complete. 
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The  thennometrie  rocords  made  during  the 
progrees  of  the  eclipse  exhibit  the  iaterestiiig 
fact  that  durizig  the  fiist  half  of  the  eclipse  the 
mercoiy  loee  about  one  d^ree,  during  the  last 
half  four  degrees,  and  during  the  nineteen 
minutes  succeeding  one  degree. 

On  a  mode  of  emplojiing  Instantaneous  Photo- 
graphy  as  a  means  for  the  accwrate  Determi- 
nation of  the  Path  and  Velocity  of  a  Shooting 
Star,  with  a  view  to  the  Determination  of  its 
Orbit.    By  JoirATHAir  S.  Laitb. 

P*Eom  Silliman's  Journal  for  July  1860.1 
A  TOLEBABLT  acourato  knowledge  of  the  orbits 
of  those  meteoTBy  or  shooting  stars,  which  may 
enter  our  atmosphere  would  be  of  veiy  high 
value  in  the  setOement  of  certain  questions  as 
to  their  origin.  Hitherto  this  knowledge  has 
appeared  Tmattainable,  by  reason  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  effecting  sufficiently  precise  observa- 
tions of  the  meteor  in  the  truisient  period  of 
its  visible  flight,  especially  considering  how 
this  difficulty  is  aggravated  on  account  of  the  re- 
tardation of  its  motion  by  the  resistance  of  the 
atmosphere.  Becently,  however,  a  method  has 
occurred  to  me  of  applyuig  instantaneous  pho- 
tography, so  as  to  show  accurately,  not  only 
the  track  of  the  meteor,  but  the  division  of  its 
track  into  many  equal  and  known  fractions  of 
time.  If  this  can  be  successfully  accomplished, 
we  should  have  the  data  for  ascertaining  the 
velocity  of  the  meteor  at  each  point  of  the  re- 
corded part  of  its  track,  and  the  rate  or  law  of 
variation  of  the  velocity,  and  thence,  with 
probably  a  good  degree  of  accuracy,  the  velo- 
city it  had  beyond  the  limits  of  the  atmo- 
sphere; and  the  like  remark  may  be  made 
concerning  the  direction  of  the  motion,  should 
that  be  found  subject  to  change. 

The  basis  of  the  proposed  process,  as  already 
intimated,  is  the  extraordinary  advances  that 
have  been  made  within  a  few  years  in  the 
preparation  of  the  sensitised  sur&ces  of  photo- 
graphic plates,  whereby  artists  are  enabled  to 
produce  good  pictures  hy  an  exposure  of  a  very 
small  fraction  of  a  isecond — so  small  as  to  afford 
a  tolerable  definition  of  objects  in  motion,  such 
as  sailing  vessels.  This  holds  out  encourage- 
ment for  a  hope,  at  least,  that  a  passing  meteor 
would  leave  a  visible  trace  on  a  plate  so  pre- 
pared, or,  even  if  that  degree  of  sensitiveness 
has  not  yet  been  reached,  that  it  will  be  here- 
after. I  need  therefore  make  no  apology  for 
pladng  the  suggestion  on  record  previous  to 
direct  experiment  on*  this  point. 

In  the  first  place,  simple  exposure  in  a 
camera,  at  a  given  station,  would  give  the 
apparent  track  of  a  meteor  as  seen  by  the  ob« 
server  at  that  station,  and  a  pair  of  such  records 


made  in  two  cameras  at  two  stations,  would 
give  the  track  in  absolute  space.  In  the  second 
place,  if  one  of  the  two  cameras  were  funiished 
With  a  mechanism  by  which  equidistant  points 
of  time  should  be  marked  upon  the  trace  made 
in  that  camera,  these  points  could  be  lefeiied 
to  the  real  path  in  space ;  and  if  both  camens 
were  in  like  manner  furnished,  the  two  records 
would,  to  that  extent,  be  a  dieck  upon  each 
other,  and  serve  to  reduce  the  limits  of  probable 
error.  The  device  for  marking  time  is  an 
application  of  the  revolving  glass  prism,  very 
similar  to  that  described  in  my  paper  on  a 
visual  method  of  comparing  time  between 
distant  stations,  published  in  the  January 
number  of  this  Journal*.  Immediately  in  finrnt 
of  the  object-glass  of  the  camera,  a  glaiss  piism, 
of  small  angle  and  suffident  area  to  cover  the 
entire  aperture,  is  made  to  rotate  at  an  accn- 
rately  measured  rate  of  say  twenty-five  reyolu- 
tions  per  second.  The  prism  may  be  replaced 
by  an  excentric  lens,  or  the  object-glass  itself 
may  revolve  on  a  slightly  excentric  axis.  The 
consequence  will  be  that  the  image  of  a  fixed 
star  in  any  part  of  the  field  of  view  will  travene 
the  circumference  of  a  circle  every  twenty-fifth 
of  a  second,  and  the  image  of  a  shooting  star 
will  combine  this  motion  with  its  motion  of 
translation.  If  the  photographic  surface  retain 
a  visible  impression  of  the  looped  curve  or  ^e 
waved  curve  which  will  thus  be  produced,  then, 
neglecting  for  the  present  the  snoiall  effects  ci 
optical  distortion,  the  Une  drawn  midway 
between  the  two  straight  or  regularly  curbed 
lines  between  which  the  looped  or  wav^d  curve 
oscillates,  will  represent  the  apparent  track  of 
the  meteor,  and  the  points  where  it  intersects 
the  looped  or  waved  curve,  if  they  be  translated 
along  tiiis  middle  line  through  a  ^lace  equal  to 
the  optical  displacement  of  ^e  meteoric  image, 
will  show  the  apparent  place  occupied  by  the 
meteor  at  points  of  time  separated  by  the  equal 
intervals  of  one-fiftieth  of  a  second.  If  the 
period  be  made  too  brief,  the  impression  left 
by  the  head  of  the  meteor  m  one  sweep  of  the 
looped  or  waved  curve  might  possibly  be 
obliterated  by  the  impression  of  the  closely 
following  parts  of  its  train,  while  the  head  is 
traveraing  the  subsequent  sweeps  of  the  curve. 
But  there  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  from  this 
cause  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  sufficiently 
short  period  to  determine  the  law  of  variation 
of  the  velocity  or  direction. 

In  the  above  statement  I  have  supposed  only 
a  single  camera,  but  it  will  probably  be  im- 
possible in  this  way  to  command  a  sufficient 
extent  of  the  heavens.  A  system  of  many 
cameras  may,  however,  be  formed,  so  arranged 
that^  their  several  optic  axes  shall  ctobb  in  a 
*  Billimaa'e  Jooznal,  toL  zxix.  p.  43. 
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eommon  pcnnt  in  front  of  the  objeet-glaflses. 
The  objeet-g^asses  may  thus  be  apprcndmated 
88  closely  as  we  can  desire,  and  the  several 
rerolving  prisms,  or  ezoentrit  lenses,  may  have 
a  common  geared  connexion,  and  the  backs  of 
the  cameras  will  be  readily  accessible  for  the 
renewal  of  plates.  When  the  track  of  a 
meteor,  by  reason  of  its  extent  or  situation,  is 
obtained  in  parts  from  differeht  cameras  of 
snch  a  system,  it  is  geometrically  impossible, 
on  account  of  the  spherical  excess,  that  the 
exact  interval  of  one-fiftieth  of  a  second 
between  the  limes  marked  npon  the  meteor's 
track  should,  in  general,  be  preserved  in  the 
transition  from  one  plate  to  another  in  all  situ- 
ations of  the  track,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
every  two  adjacent  cameras  in  the  system  shall 
be  capable  of  marking,  in  the  manner  described, 
the  same  common  point  of  time  upon  the  trade 
of  a  meteor,  but  llie  exact  difference  in  time 
can  always  be  known. 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan  as  this,  two 
stations  are  to  be  selected  at  a  suitable  dis- 
tance, and  a  system  of  cameras  established  at 
each,  of  such  range  that  the  two  may  cover  in 
common  a  sufficient  extent  of  the  upper  regions 
of  the  atmosphere  to  afford  a  &ir  chance  for 
the  occurrence  of  meteors.  Each  station  will 
require  at  least  an  observer  and  a  photographer. 
The  photographer  will  renew  the  plates  as 
often  as  their  surfaces,  either  from  time  or 
exposure,  become  impaired,  and  will  perform 
the  manipulations  required  in  fixing  the  im- 
pression when  taken.  The  observer,  after 
having  made  the  necessary  instrumental  ad- 
justments and  determinations,  wiU  be  charged 
with  the  sole  duty  of  watching  for  meteors  in 
the  region  covered  by  his  system  of  cameras, 
and  at  the  appearance  of  a  meteor  will  touch 
a  spring  so  contrived  as  to  cause  the  instant 
unveiling  of  all  the  cameras  of  the  system,  and 
€m  the  extinction  of  the  meteor  will  promptly 
replace  the  screen. 

The  expense  and  trouble  of  this  process  will 
OKtainly  be  great,  but  will  not  be  dispropor- 
iioned  to  the  importance  of  the  object  in  view. 
Only  let  us  have  a  photographic  surface  that 
will  give  a  visible  trace  of  the  meteor's  path, 
in  the  face  of  exposure  to  the  light  of  the  sky 
during  the  time  of  the  meteor's  visible  flight, 
and  <£en  success,  as  regards  the  attairmient  of 
an  accurate  record,  will  be  nearly  certain,  and 
we  should  not  hesitate  at  the  expense  and 
trouble. 

Nor  does  it  seem  to  me  that  our  success 
w«>uld  be  mudi  less  certain  in  respect  to  the 
reliable  determination  of  the  direction  and 
Telodty  which  the  meteor  had  before  entering 
the  atmoiq»here,  and  consequently  of  the  orbit 
.^  which  it  had  moved.    A  very  simple  calcu- 


lation, based  upon  the  medianical  theory  of 
heat,  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  any  body 
of  a  nature  to  become  readily  incandescent  by 
heat,  of  such  a  thickness  as  half  an  inch,  and 
not  possessiiig  a  greater  power  of  conducting 
heat  through  its  mass  than  any  we  are  ac- 
quainted with,  must,  on  entering  our  atmo- 
sphere witih  planetary  velodty,  become  self- 
luminous  by  the  time  that  velocity  has  been 
reduced  by  some  such  fractional  part  as  one 
thousandth.  The  vi«  viva  of  a  body  moving 
with  a  velodty  of  twenty  miles  a  second  is 
equivalent  to  the  heat  l^at  would  raise  the 
tmperature  of  an  equal  weight  of  water  about 
224,000^  Fahr.  Witii  such  a  velocity  so  many 
times  exceeding  that  of  sound,  the  masses  of 
air  lying  in  the  path  of  the  body  must  be  driven 
before  it,  and  recdve  a  velodty  equal  to  that 
of  the  body,  or  at  least  to  a  large  fractional 
part  of  it.  The  mass  of  air  which  the  body 
must  have  encountered  in  losing  the  thousandth 
part  of  its  velodty  will,  therefore,  be  of  the 
order  of  a  thousandth  part  of  that  of  tiie  body. 
With  the  loss  of  a  thousandth  part  of  the 
velodty,  the  loss  of  the  body's  own  vis  viva 
will  correspond  to  the  quantity  of  heat  that 
would  raise  the  temperature  of  its  weight 
of  water  448°  Fahr.  If,  after  making  allow- 
ance for  the  motion  communicated  to  the 
displaced  air — approximately  one  half — and  for 
the  quantity  of  generated  heat  which  this  air 
retains  and  carries  off,  wo  assume  that  a  twen- 
tieth part  of  the  above  448°  enters  into  the 
body  itself,  and  by  reason  of  the  rapidity  of 
its  production  is  collected  in  a  superficial  coat- 
ing of  a  hundredth  part  of  its  mass,  and  give 
thxs  a  specific  heat  within  that  of  water,  we 
should  find  an  elevation  of  temperature  of 
2240°  or  upwards.  The  inference  we  would 
draw  from  these  considerations  seems  con- 
firmed by  what  we  know  of  the  great  length 
of  the  visible  flight  of  meteors,  and  of  the 
great  elevation  of  the  region  of  atmosphere  in 
which  it  occurs. 

If,  therefore,  upon  suitable  trials  made  upon 
the  fixed  stars,  and  upon  shooting  stars  them- 
selves, we  shall  find  ourselves  in  possession  of 
suffident  photographic  power,  there  is  no  reason 
why  an  organized  system  of  observations 
should  not  be  instituted.  If  the  fact  in  regard 
to  the  retardation  of  a  meteor's  motion  be  as 
the  foregoing  considerations  lead  us  to  antici- 
pate, the  discussion  of  a  collection  of  such 
records  as  we  should  obtain,  of  a  large  number 
of  meteors,  will  be  likely  to  afford  us  complete 
assurance  on  the  subject,  by  pointing  out  cer- 
tain laws  of  the  renstances  at  different  alti- 
tudes. A  moderate  degree  of  accuracy  in  the 
absolute  determination  of  the  orbits,  except 
when  they  make  a  near  approach  to  the  para- 
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bola,  will  be  soflcie&t  to  answer  all  die  ques- 
tioiis  of  interest  that  will  be  likely  to  anee 
upon  which  a  knowledge  of  th^  orbite  would 
have  any  bearing.  Whether  the  NoYomber 
meteoiSy  for  instance^  moye  through  regions 
that  would  identify  them  with  the  Zo^acal 
light,  according  to  the  theory  of  ilie  late  Frof  . 
Olmsted,  is  a  question  that  would  receiye  an 
absolute  determination. 


FothergiU  Proc€88  equally  adapted  for  larffe  as 
for  smaU  plates.  Modification  which  gives  a 
jUm  iMarly  as  strong  as  the  Taupenot  process, 
and  renders  less  skiU  and  care  necessary  for 
certain  and  continuous  success. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal. 

8p, — In  your  last  Journal  I  observe  the  fol- 
lowing Editorial  remarks  in  reply  to  a  query 
&om  a  correspondent  as  to  which  is  the  best 
dry  process: — 

<<  The  Fothergill  process  seems  to  be  highly 
successful  in  the  hands  of  many,  but  it  is  espe- 
cially adapted  for  the  stereoscopic  size,  on  a«- 
4!0unt  of  the  difficulty  which  exists  of  keeping 
the  film  sufficiently  adherent  to  the  plates  when 
that  size  is  exceeded,^^ 

As  they  are  likely,  if  allowed  to  pass  unno- 
ticed, to  deter  many  from  availing  themselves 
of  a  dry  process  unsurpassed,  if  equalled,  for 
the  beauty  of  its  results  and  possessing  so 
many  advantages,  it  is  with  much  jdeasuie  I 
ean  confidently  state,  that,  though  they  may  be 
applicable  to  some  modifications  of  the  process, 
they  are  not  so  to  the  one  I  have  all  along  ad- 
vocated (No.  1  of  my  Pamphlet,  and  which 
has  appeared  previoudy  in  your  Journal),  viz. 
the  use  of  water  for  reducing  bath  on  suifeu^ 
of  sensitized  plate  in  the  proportion  of  one 
drachm  for  every  5^  superfioal  square  inches, 
and  subsequent  application  of  modfirately 
strong  albumen,  &c. 

Plates  up  to  10x8  and  12x10,  and  poro- 
bably  larger,  have  been  r^^ulariy  piepared  by 
it ;  and  the  loss  oi  a  negative  from  non-ad- 
herence of  film,  when  the  precaatiQns  men- 
tioned  are  attended  to,  and  the  ordinary  care 
necessary  for  success  m  all  photographic  ope- 
rations is  used,  has  been  a  rare  occunenoe. 

The  following  modification  which  I  haive 
been  recommending  the  lastfew  months,  gives 
a  fihn  nearly  as  strong  as  iiiat  of  a  Taupenot 
prepared  plate;  it  also  poaseases  the  fiir&er 
advantages  of  not  matemlly  losiDg  Mmaitive- 
sess  even  with  the  use  oC  a  large  quaistity  of 
water  for  washing  the  sensitised  plate  previous 
to  applying  prepared  a]bnmifln»  and  of  the  pse- 
paied  plates  bexngjess  liable  to  injury  fiaom 
ostraneous  causes  fieomtha  aensitiya  eomiKiBad 


not  being  OS  the  suifMe  of  the  film.  Asxthts 
enabled  tiiiose  te  practise  the  process  soooessftinj 
who  previoudy  were  unable  to  do  so  by  any  of 
the  other  medications,  and  may  be  i/t  equal 
serviee  to  your  querist  and  others  who  have  nst 
seen  it,  I  send  it,  though  it  has  appeared  m 
another  pubhoation. 

Goat  moderatdy  weH-deened  g^Uuses— (he 
usual  extreme  care  in  cleaning  need  not  be 
taken — with  dflute  filtered  albumen  (prepared 
albumen  1  part,  dtstilled  watw  6  parts),  and 
dry  quickly  by  holding  near  to  a  fire;  if 
any  albumen  gets  upon  the  back  of  the  ptate, 
carefully  remove  it ;  also  remove  dust  from  the 
albuminized  surfeoe  with  a  flat  camel's  hair 
brush,  and  coat  it  with  cdlotfion  (suited  for  the 
dry  process) ;  sensitize  in  a  nearly  neutral  35- 
grainbath.  When  sensitized,  place  it  in  a  dish 
somewhat  larger,  containing  sufficient  distiOed 
or  filtered  rain-water  to  well  cover  it;  wash  well 
by  gently  agitating  the  dish  for  a  misute  or 
two;  and  if  required /or  long  keeping^  repeat 
the  washing  wi^  one  or  two  fresh  qnantittts 
of  water ;  then  drain  for  a  few  seconds  and 
coat  with  prepared  albumen  (full  strength); 
again  wash  in  one,  two,  or  three  lots  of  water; 
dirain,  dry  and  j«eserve  with  the  precautioBS 
and  in  the  manner  I  have  directed  for  the  or- 
dinary Eothergill  process. 

The  difficulty  sometimes  experienced  ef 
causing  the  dilute  albumen  to  flow  evenly  and 
freely  over  the  suzfiioe  of  the  plate,  particolaiij 
when  the  g^ass  is  very  dry,  may  be  avoided  by 
passing  over  it  a  flat  camel's  hair  brush  dipped 
in  the  dilute  albumen  previous  to  pouring  en 
the  latter:  the  surplus  dilute  albums  ahonid 
be  returned  into  a  filter  and  allowed  to  agais 
pass  through  before  being  used  :  dust  should  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible  till  the  albonuD 
surface  is  quite  dry.  A  number  of  pistes  nuf 
be  albuminized  at  once  and  stored  for  uae,  bat 
it  win  be  well  before  using  to  take  the  pre- 
caution of  again  holding  them  before  the  &<?• 

Exposure  if  anything  shghtly  in  excess  of 
plates  prepared  as  first  motioned,  varying  frosi 
about  f  of  a  minute  or  a  minute  upwards  for 
stereo  size,  single  lens,  Boss,  and  from  about 
3^or  4  minutes  ditto  ^tto  for  10  x  S. 

jLeHnington.  Alfbed  Xeepz. 


Double  convex  Lenses  for  Photograpkf* 
To  ihe  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Jovand. 

12  ForiL  Sftnet,  SlohaH9oa-1^ 

ju]j  30fcfa»  laaa 

Sib, — Since  writing  to  yon  zaqBSctiiig  fl^ 
result  of  my  using  the  dooUa  comrei:  lepaes  s 
peiiB  with  great  sooosas,  I  have  If)ofcadinta«i 
eiemantary  work  on  Optt8aeatii]id^l4|i^ 


A«.  16,  I860;] 


IHB  MHaOWMffgC  SOUBXAL, 


GMechMu/'  Bo.  IS,  fmtiUtmiviihbymatieX, 
od  hw(w  bett  g»tiifid  to  flad  mysdf  im  floue 
nMiBBB  tetne  ««t  by  hiB  xoMo^ 

Smn  chapler  4,  ppgas  19  «nid  21, 1  bore 
8Bb|dn  (if  BBoh  may  be  deemed  w«rl%  a 
idaoe  in  your  mhiable  pnblicatian)  the  f oUoir* 

lag* 
At  pi^D  19  is  the  JomeiBed  iSagram* 

Kg.  7. 


At  page  59  is  the  qneathm  Ke.  56,  ''What 
woold  be  the  ecmseqiieiiee  if  tisere  weie  no&isg 
te  leeesfe  iiie  raya  (fig.  7)  at/?  and  if  aneiher 
glasBy  EQ,  of  the  aame  oonyezity  as  DS,  be 
placed  in  Ab  laya,  at  iiie  aame  diatanee-tem 
the  fwaa,  ivdiat  wiU  be  tiie  feault  ? '' 

And  at  page  21  the  answer  ia given:-— 

**li  tiieope  wen  nfltiung  to  xeeei^  tite  rays 
(%•  7^  at/,  they  woald  oross  oneanather  and 
divecge,  in  tiie  SHae  Tnamwir  as  tliey  ooBiTeige 
in  comiDg  to  it ;  and  if  another  glaas,  F6,  of 
the  same  oimTeKity  as  DE,  be  placed  in  the 
nyi  at  iiie  same  distanee  inm  the  fixsos,  it 
wfll  so  Tofraot  them,  that,  after  going  oat  of  it, 
they  iriiU  be  2>anill02,  and  so  prooeed  on  in  the 
aame  manner  as  they  came  to  the  ftrst  glass." 

Xhe  paper  in  your  Jnne  Knmber  ^  On  the 
SatDBe  of  Bistortion"  (which  to  me  is  vety  in- 
tanstfaig)  may,  I  think,  notini^propiriately  be 
sapplemented  by  the  eztraota  I  now  send  yon, 
yon  can  nse  at  pleasase  if  yon  think 


the  various  phsnomena  ebseived  ^"<f^  solar 
eclipses  might  be  offiored,  and  also  whether 
photography,  which  had  aheady  been  employsd 
since  the  intzodnction  of  collodion  in  flie  eza- 
Tnination  of  the  moon's  8iizfaoe,is  not  a  proper 


they  will  be  of  any  senice  to  your  readers,  as  I 
find  my  fint  letter  to  yon  baa  prodnoed  one  of 
UHinzby  aent  to  me  firom  our  sister  Isle. 

I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  atate,  that  the 
V(xk  from  wMch  I  hare  qnoted,  alUioiigfa  in 
my  pesseasion  from  the  time  of  paUioatikm,  was 
never  consaited  in  the  oonatmctian  sf  my  dif- 
utent  cameras,  winch  were  fcormed  entirely 
ibm  my  own  experiments,  by  the  varied  combi- 
Qitiona  of  doable  conveK  lenaes. 


The  recent  Bclipee  cf  the  Svn. 

To  the  Editor  ofihe  Photographic  Journal, 

Dims,  Aogut  7tfa,  1860L 

SB^-«*Jt  win  be  reaiembezed  that  in  March 
18R  a  series  of  experiments  wese  made  with 
a  view  to  diseover,  if  poaribfe,  if  the  Innar 
ai9iMe  were  or  were  not  sonoonded  by  an  at- 
nuMphere,  by  which  a  ratikmal  explanation  of 


means  to  inveatigate  reaiote  physical  phfiiu>» 
mena.  At  that  time  certain  resolts  were  ob- 
tained which  confirmed  my  prarions  opinion 
upon  those  subjects;  but  as  it  -had  been  sug- 
gested that  optical  enor  may  have  occasioned 
them,  it  was  determined,  with  a  modified  appa- 
ratosy  to  r^Mat  those  experimenti  during  the 
next  coming  eclipse.  This  was  done  on  the  2lBt 
of  July  last,  and  I  have  the  Hatisfartian  to  state 
that  what  was  originaUy  produced  has  now  been 
reproduced,  the  identity  being  complete. 

I  bave  not  tiiouc^t  it  Wortil  while  to  go  into 
lengthened  particuIarB,  the  farmer  communica* 
ticn  having  been  so  unfairly  dealt  with,  but 
to  state  the  sbnplo  fact  for  general  informatioiu 
Nor  have  I  bm  yet  learned  whether  those  gen- 
tlemen whose  ability  qualifies  them  for  the 
imdertaldng  have  succeeded  in  roistering  pho- 
tographicalty  the  various  phenomena  attendant 
onsnchoceasians;  it  may,  however,  be  received 
as  true,  that  photographers  and  astronomers 
have  d^y  to  acquaint  themselves  with  actinic 
differences,  and,  with  appropriate  means,  photo- 
genic agency  presents  Ihem  with  an  infalh'blft 
element  in  physical  research. 

J,  Fedaeb. 


IbihergUl  Proeeee, 

To  ike  Ediior  of  the  Photographic  Journal. 

37  GiMit  Gemge  Stn0t»  Wflit- 
minster,  &W^  Julj  186a 

Sm, — ^Being  one  of  those  who  think  that 
the  greatest  merit  in  a  process  is  simplicity  of 
workmg,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  reralts 
are  satisfactory,  I  cannot  help,  at  this  seaaon, 
when  so  many  photographers  will  be  on  the 
wing,  again  oallmg  the  attention  of  all  out- 
door workers  to  ^  beautiful  process  of  Mr. 
FothergiU, 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  I  published  it 
method  of  workmg  it,  which  in  my  hands  has 
always  yielded  most  satis&otory  results.  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  finrther  experience  only 
oonfirms  the  opinion  I  expressed,  that  any  one 
who  vrill  work  as  therein  directed  will  meet 
with  a  more  than  vvemge  amotmt  of  success. 

In  opposition  to  many  writers  on  the  snb^ 
jeot,  I  find  Ihat  the  aotnal  qoantity  of  water 
in  which  the  plate  diould  be  washed  after  ihe 
silver  bath  is  not  materid,  provided  that  it  be 
'dipped  anffidently  often  to  remove  aU  greae^ 
tiMt.  A  small  idipper-bath,  about  an  inek 
deqp,and  large  enoac^  to  heUAstereesoopD 
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plate,  will  contain  water  enongh  to  wash  aiz ; 
after  which,  if  more  be  prepared,  a  fresh  quan- 
tity should  be  employed. 

I  never  find  it  necessary  to  filter  the  albn- 
men  solution;  I  simply  pour  off  the  portion 
that  settles,  after  beating  to  a  &oth,  and  use  it 
at  once. 

But  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  ttie  wash- 
ing after  albuminizing  shoiQd  be  efficiently 
performed.  Four,  or  even  six  changes  of 
water,  weU  flooded  over  the  plate,  will  not  be 
found  too  much ;  and  this  extra  trouble  will  be 
well  expended  if  a  clean  picture  ia  desired. 

I  still  recommend  the  addition  of  tho  galHo 
add  solution  after  the  washing. 

Believing  that  many  persons  are  deterred 
'from  foUowing  this  simple  and  beautiful  pro- 
cess &om  a  fear  of  the  supposed  trouble  in- 
volved in  the  preparation  of  the  plates,  I  have 
been  induced  to  trouble  you  with  this  commu- 
nication. BoBEBT  W.  Hall,  F.L.S. 


On  the  Preparation  of  Collodion, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal, 

Bagneres  de  Bigorre, 
July  30th,  l§i30. 

Sir, — ^I  find  that,  by  a  slip  of  the  pen, 
tho  proportions  of  the  iodisdng  solution  are  not 
given  in  my  formula  for  the  preparation  of 
collodion ;  they  should  have  been  as  follows : — 

Iodide  of  sodium «    87  grains. 

Iodide  of  cadmium    153      ^ 

Bromide  of  cadmium    ....    53      „ 
Alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  800  or  810  . .  1  pint. 

Vill  you  be  so  good  as  to  correct  this  error 
in  your  notices  to  correspondents  in  the  next 
Number  of  the  Journal,  and,  if  necessary,  in  my 
original  communication.  The  specific  gravity 
of  the  sulphuric  add  to  be  employed  should  be 
1-84  instead  of  1*60  as  stated.  Is  it  necessary 
liiat  I  should  send  a  sample  of  my  collodion  to 
the  Committee ;  and  if  so,  how  much  will  do? 

F.  Maxwell  Lyte. 


On  tlie  Means  of  Increasing  ths  Angle  of  Bin- 
ocular  Instruments,  in  order  to  oUain  a 
Stereoscopic  Effect  in  proportion  to  their 
Magnifying  Power*  By  A.  Claudet,  Esq., 
X.B.S. 

[Abstract  of  a  paper  lead  before  the  Britiah  Aesociation.] 

Iir  a  paper  on  the  stereoscope  which  Mr. 
Claudet  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts  in  the 
year  1852,  alluding  to  the  reduction  of  the 
storeoscopic  effect  produced  by  opera-glasses 
on  account  of  their  magnifying  power,  he 
stated  that,  in  order  to  redress  that  defect,  it 
would  be  neoessaiy  to  increase  the  angle  of  the 


two  perspectives.  Thia  he  proposed  to  do  by 
adapting  to  the  object-glasses  two  sets  of  re- 
flecting prisms,  whidi,  by  the  greater  sepaiatioa 
given  to  the  two  lines  of  perspectives,  would 
reflect  on  the  optic  axes  images  taken  at  a 
greater  angle  than  the  angle  of  natural  vision. 
Such  was  &e  instrument  that  Mr.  Claudet  now 
submitted  to  the  British  Aasociation,  to  prove, 
as  he  has  always  endeavoured  to  demonstrate 
in  various  memoirs,  that  the  binocular  ang^ 
of  stereoscopic  pictures  must  be  in  proportioa 
to  tho  ultimato  sice  of  the  pictures  on  the 
retina — ^laiger  than  the  natural  ang^e  when  the 
images  are  magnified,  and  smaller  when  they 
are  diminished;  which,  in  fieict,  is  .nothing 
more  than  to  give  or  restore  to  these  images 
the  natural  angle  at  which  the  objects  are  seen 
when  we  approach  them  or  recede  from  them. 
For  magnifying  or  fJimiTiiaTiing  the  size  of 
objects  is  the  same  thing  as  approaching  them 
or  receding  firam  them,  and  in  these  cases  the 
angles  of  perspectives  cannot  be  the  same. 

Mr.  Claudet  showed  that,  looking  at  the 
various  rews  of  pertens  composing  ^  audi' 
ence  with  tho  opera-glass  in  ito  magnifying 
position,  all  the  various  rows  appeared  too  doee 
to  one  another,  that  there  was  not  between 
them  the  space  which  separates  them  when 
we  look  witik  the  eyes  alone ;  and  he  showed 
also  that,  with  the  small  end  towards  the 
object,  the  space  appeared  considerably  ex- 
aggerated.     But  applying  the  sets  of  prisms 
to  the  opera-glass  in  order  to  increase  the 
angle  of  the  two  perspectives,  then  looking  at 
the  audience  as  before,  it  appeared  that  the 
various  rews  of  persons  had  between  them  the 
natural  space  expected  for  the  sixe  of  the 
image  or  for  the  reduction  of  the  distance  of 
the  objects.    By  applying  the  two  sets  of  piisms 
before  the  eyes  witiiout  the  opera-glass,  it  was 
observed,  as  was  to  be  expected,  that  the  stereo* 
scopio   effect  was  considerably  exaggerated, 
because   the  binocxdar  angle  was   increased 
without  magnifying  the  ejects;  but  looking 
with  the  two  sets  of  prisms  alone  at  distant 
objects,  the  exaggeration  of  perspective  did  not 
produce  an  unpleasant  effect.    It  appeared  bb 
if  we  were  looking  at  a  small  model  of  the 
objecto  brought  near  the  observer.    For  the 
same  reason,  stereoscopic  pictures  of  distant 
objects  (avoiding  to    indude  in  them  near 
objects)  can  be  taken  advantageously  at  a 
la^r  ang^e  than  the  natural  angle,  in  oxder 
to  give  tiiem  the  relief  of  which  they  are 
deprived  as  much  when  we  look  at  them  with 
both  eyes  as  when  we  look  only  with  one  eye; 
and  instead  of  being  a  drfect,  it  seems  to  be  an 
improvement.    In  fieust,  the  stereoscope  gi^ 
us  two  eyes  to  see  pictures  of  distant  obJQpts. 
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BEVIEW. 

SUreosMpie  lUusirations  of  Clonmel  and  Ihe 
surrounding  country,  \  including  Ahhey$^ 
Castles,  and  Scenery  ;  with  Descrwtivs  Let-' 
terpress.     By  WiliJAK  DespaBD   HmnnrrT.y. 

M.D. 

Cloitmsl  is  a  pretty  and  interesting  Iiish 
town,  with  a  neighbourhood  rich  in  historical 
associations,  and  charming  from  its  natoral 
beauties.  Happy  in  many  circumstances,  it  is 
also  happy  in  having  a  resident  physician,  Dr. 
W.  D.  HemphUl,  thoroughly  alive  to  its  at- 
tractions, and  not  too  proud  or  ezdusive  to  de- 
sire that  the  world  should  know  of  them,  and, 
by  means  of  photographic  representation,  share 
them.  Hence  this  agreeable  book,  with  the 
clever  illustrations,  of  whi^  a  portion  only 
are  before  us.  Dr.  Hemphill  claims  to  be 
the  first  to  have  used  stereoscopic  views  for  the 
purposes  of  book  illustration,  claiming,  in  the 
most  formal  manner,  the  precedency  of  Prof. 
Piazzi  Smyth,  whose  book  on  Tenenfe  is  pro- 
bably known  to  all  our  readers.  He  also  asserts 
that  he  was  the  first  to  open  up  the  beauties  of 
his  own  part  of  Ireland  to  tiie  heliographic 
artist,  lliese  points  we  notice,  as  chfdlenges 
to  those  whom  tiiey  may  appear  to  concern.  Of 
the  general  merits  of  the  views  we  can  speak 
with  authority ;  they  are  strictiy  Irish ;  some 
of  them  capital.  Jh.  HemphiU  uses  the  wet 
process.    As  he  says, — 

^'The  accompanying  photographs  have  all 
been  taken  by  the  wet  coUodion  process,  which, 
independentiy  of  its  greater  sensitiveness  and 
the  general  superiority  of  its  results,  takes  in 
the  aggregate  a  much  shorter  time  for  its 
various  manipulations  than  any  other ;  and  as 
negatives,  however  perfect,  require  the  greatest 
care  and  experience  in  printing,  to  produce  the 
best  possible  results,  that  part  of  the  process 
has  been  entrusted  to  one  of  the  most  eminent 
photographic  printers  in  London.  Many  per- 
sons complain  that  they  find  a  difficulty  in  ap- 
plying the  stereosoope  to  illustrations  bound 
in  books.  This,  however,  is  wholly  imaginary, 
as  all  the  various  forms  of  skeleton  stereo- 
scopes are  well  adapted  for  the  purpose ;  and 
indeed  any  instrument  with  open  end  may  be 
laid  on  the  page,  and  by  merely  holding  the 
hook  in  such  a  position  that  the  light  will  &11 
on  the  photograph,  the  view  will  be  seen  with 
ss  much  ease  and  satisfiBustion  as  if  mounted  on 
cardboard  in  the  usual  way." 

Clonmel  from  tim  Mountain,  the  Bound 
Tower  at  Cashel,  Holycross  Abbey,  Knock- 
lofty  Bridge,  lismore  Castie,  and  the  gradual 
nse  of  tile  Great  Bock  of  Cashel,  are  all  ad- 
^tftble  specimens  of  photographic  art.  A 
Sood  deal  of  letter-press  accompanies  the  views, 


in  which  Dr.  Hemphill  describes  with  a  de- 
lightful enthusiasm  the  hidden  charms  of  each 
particular  locality.  Here  is  a  taste  of  his  qua- 
lity as  a  literary  artist  :— 

**  Many  of  the  antiquities,  well  known  both 
to  the  tourist  and  the  archflDologist,  have  been 
nmch  more  ably  and  minutely  described  by 
others,  although  not  so  fully  illustrated  as  by 
the  unerring  pencil  of  the  sunbeam ;  while 
6ther  relics,  of  importance  to  the  student,  have 
hitherto  escaped  notice,  as  well  from  the  ab- 
sence of  historical  records  concerning  them,  as 
from  the  all  but  obliteration  of  the  few  re- 
maining traces  of  their  original  architecture. 
But  the  exquisite  landscape  scenery  abounding 
in  the  neighbourhood  is  comparatively  littie 
known  to  tiioso  who  leave  their  homes  every 
year  in  search  of  the  new  and  beautifrd.  How- 
ever, the  small  size  of  the  present  stereoscopio 
pictures,  and  the  great  difficulty  of  adequately 
representing  by  photography,  at  least  in  this 
variable  climate,  the  ejects  of  aerial  pei^pec- 
tive,  and  the  more  distant  mountain  scenery 
that  gives  such  charms  to  the  landscape,  have 
necessitated  the  marked  preponderance  of  ar- 
chitectural subjects  in  the  present  volume. 
The  scenery  of  the  Galtees  and  Comeragh 
Mountains  will,  however,  well  repay  the  visitor 
who  may  be  induced  to  pass  a  few  days  in  ex- 
ploring their  beauties,  and  will  certainly  suffer 
littie,  except  perhaps  in  magnitude,  by  com- 
parison witii  many  more  frequented  and  better 
known  scenes.  Who  can  behold  unaffected 
with  wonder  and  admiration  the  stupendous 
gorge  encircled  by 

'  Mountains  that  like  giants  stand,' 
in  which  the  gloomy  waters  of  Cumshenaun 
Lake  are  overshadowed  by  a  precipice  of 
1200  feet  in  height,  so  perpendicular  that  its 
naked  surface  of  rock  will  not  even  give  a 
footing  to  the  wild  goat  I  Standing  under  the 
shadow  of  this  pre-adamite  wall,  with  the 
huge  mountains  on  either  side,  studded  with 

'  The  fragments  of  an  earlier  world,' 
the  soHtude  of  Nature's  savage  desolation  is 
most  appalling.  Yiews  of  this,  as  well  as 
many  other  places  well  worthy  of  illustration, 
have  been  necessarily  omitted  for  want  of 
room." 

Our  Doctor  seems  to  have  enjoyed  his  work 
in  the  thorough  manner  of  an  artist  and  a  lover 
of  nature.  No  small  part  of  the  pleasure 
which  he  has  himself  enjoyed  he  manages  to 
impart  to  his  readers— the  best  test,  perhaps, 
of  success  in  art  and  literature. 


ApplioaHon  of  Photography  as  a  Record  of 
Military  Operations, — Great  diversity  of  opi« 
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mat  fcai  peevwhd  taaaag  uBlBuy  moi  as  to 
the  tbwDgtJi  <tf  tlie  Ime  af  HttieUo  Sow«n 
tcodiiig  along  the  soiith-«aBtem  fXMiirt.  No.  71 
haying  become  nnsafe  fnmi  tiie-arnxmachsientB 
of  theaea,  ifvas  detenniaed  dozing  the  past 
^reek  U  bomiiard  it  with  JlxmatMog  gmuLj 
Ve  witaesood  some  4Sf  the-espenmsntey  "whlflk 
eataided  over  ifazee  dap'  daratiaay  aad  irere 
astooid^  to  see  the  little  eAot  piodnoed  by 
these  pawedvl  aids  in  modem  i^aiifaoa.  It 
yrm  DotiurtiliieBdyfartjxoimdsvwa  filed  that 
a  hieaoh  was  effdoted,  and  this  iras  aooom-. 
plished  by  firing  all  the  gmis  simnltaiieoaaiy.! 
Dazing  the  dtsy  photogn^hs  wene  taken  and 
hspt  for  oflScial  poipoees,  to  •eomplete  idiioh 
a  iMttvy  photographic  waggon,  briflagi^  to 
Wodwidh  Anoialy  drawn  by  several  hinaesy 
was  bsoQght  oat  fnm  behiiid  an  adjoining 
tower,  and  placed  at  a  oenvenient  i^;  thus 
mahlifig  those  absent  to  mskd  IhemseUos 
aeqpiainted  witih  the  exact  amennt  eC  dertrao- 
tion  wUeh  was  effected. 


Pkotogn^^  in  (kngtruefym  oflRavmitem, 
Tbs  socoessftil  application  ^  x^otography 
in  the  oonstmction  of  micrometeoiB  has  been 
made  by  Mr.  Glarenoe  Morflt  of  the  TJ.  6. 
Assay  Office,  New  Yoik.  It  is  merely  the 
redaction  of  a  large  scsle  of  exact  dimensions 
and  divisions  toa  definite  sisesnitable  for  micro- 
scopic instrnmentB.  A  scale  of  teninches  divided 
into  inches  and  tenths  of  an  inch  has  been 
ledaced  in  this  manner  to  one-twentieth  of  an 
inch,  thos  making  its  smallest  divisions  eqnal 
to  one  two-thoosandth  part  of  an  inch  square. 
The  method  is  simple,  accurate,  and  ecoQomicaL 
Moreover,  the  micrometer  has  the  advantage 
cf  giving  the  exact  measurement  of  the  object 
in  firaotions  of  an  inch,  and  at  the  same  time 
defcennines  the  power  of  the  mierosocpe  itself. 


JS^poH  of  ike  CommiUee,  consisting  of  Messrs, 
Maskelyne,  Hiidow,Hardwidi,  an(2  Llewelyn, 
onike  Present  State  ofinnrKnwBHoige  regard^ 
inff  Ae  Photographic  Image*. 

Zbb  chemical  problem  presented  by  the  pho- 
to^phic  image  is  one  of  great  complexity. 
It  is  uninviting  to  the  chemist,  in  so  far  as  it 
presents  yery  little  opportunity  of  his  obtaining 
quimtitative  results ;  fbr  howsoever  subtle  and 
rapid  be  the  chemioEd  transfoimation  effected 
hy  the  light,  it  consists,  in  most  cases,  of  a 
superficial  change  only,  and  defies  even  the 
delicate  methods  of  the  balance.  In  under- 
taking to  collect  what  is  known  and  to  test  the 
*  IVomlheSroortoftheBritidiAsndatfonfivIhe 


correctness  of  what  has  toenpablished  regaid- 
ing  this  intricate  problem,  the  Committee  have 
proposed  to  themselves  to  de&l  first  wi&  the 
sinjilest  tnmsformations'on  which  photographic 
processes  are  finmflad,  and  to  pass  on  finan 
these  to^e  more  complex. 

Moreover  they  confine  themselves  .to  &e 
jnotograplne  results  obtamed  with  Ihe  salts  <e 
sHwir,  as  fihcso  are  Ihe  most  employed,  and 
beoBiEse  it  is  aeecHuaiy  to  assign  some  fiants  to 
tihteir  inqoiry. 

If  the  salts  of  rilver  are  fiie  most  remaricahle 
for  their  susoeptibiniy  to  photobhemieal  diange, 
one  is  natnraHy  led  to  search  first  for  the 
causes  of  this  among  those  simpler  compoimds 
of  the  metal  in  which  the  transfbnnation  is 
not  complicated  by  the  secondary  deoomp^ 
sitions  wMdi  mi£^t%e  expected  to  accompany 
it  in  the  case  of  oiganic  compounds.  Yet 
among  the  inozganic  compounds  this  sosoe^ 
IJIttHty  to  photochemical  decomposition  is  rare; 
and  though  not  absolutdly  confined  to  onesalt, 
the  chloride  of  silver,  that  body  exMhitB  the 
sjuuplest  and  one  txf  the  best  xQustrations  of  it. 

HbB  chloride  of  siivvr,  when  perfectly  pare, 
passes,  on  exposure  to  light,  firom  its  pure 
white  through  various  stages  df  change  infaoe, 
in  which  blue  is  mixed  with  grey,  nntil  it 
finally  reaches  a  deep  slate^Tiolet  colour.  Chlo- 
rine is  evolved  firom  the  chloride;  but  the 
question  which  here  meets  us  m  Umine  is  one 
which  probably  underlies  Mb.e  whole  of  the  pn>- 
biem  im  have  to  coofflder,  and  consists  in  the 
chemioal  eondhion  in  vHikh  the  silver  renuifais 
after  the  light  baa  completed  the  decomposition 
so  teas  it  can  go.  Is  theresultassbdiknde 
of  silver  ?  or  are  ^^  chlorine  and  the  oiver 
coBipletely  dissevered,  the  gaseous  dements 
going  away,  and  the  metal  remaining  mixed 
with,or  rather  eBcrosting,  particies  of  unaltend 
chloride? 

Certainly  the  wdg^t  ef  aatherity  is  in  fsnm 
of  the  latter  view.  -Such,  at  least,  is  to  be 
gath^ed  froia  papen  by  I)r.  Ikaper  cf  'Sftm 
Tozk*,  by  Mr.  Oatfarief,  and  more  reosntly 
from  a  series  of  papem  by  MM.  BaTanne  aid 
Gimd,  in  fiance. 

In  -die  first  two  memoiis  referred  to,  m 
aQotroiac  state  cf  the  metallic  silver  is  vitrei 
asthscoly  e:^lanationofthereaetiottscf  the 
daiksabstenoetemedbytheHg^t.  Noehemist, 
however,  has  yet  produeed  this  eabstanos  in 
snohastateaf  parity  astobe  able  to  99kj$tt 
it  to  an  analysis;  and  the  cidy  aigumcalSy 
theorefixre,  which  can  be  relied  on  in  explaaatien 
of  the  change  an  sodh  as  mskt  ^  f^fwesi 
asBomptioBs  and  pat  the  least  stndn  on  the 
ptesent  e^erienoe  of  the  idieaBSt 

t  ClMnL6oo.QaBit.^daii.x.74. 
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Tbere  have  bees  Dsany  aarthodsparofOBedfor 
tbe  produetion  of  a  subchloiido  of  atveir  by 
pB9C086eB  diieed J  QhemuaL  Onfi  of  these  e<m.- 
suits  iQ  the  soqi^enaioiL  of  ailTer  leaf  in  a  dilute 
*iioiati<m  of  sesquichlaiide  of  inm,  or  of  ehJoride 
of  copper.  But  thie  ezpeiimeiLt  has  been  r»- 
peated  by  us,  and  we  ave  compeD^d  to  look 
upon  the  pujple-tiBted  product  as  chloride  of 
aUver  aoc(»apamed  by  but  a  tisceof  asubsta&oe 
poesessmg  a  profoundly-celouiiugpower,  which, 
as  will  presently  be  explained,  wq  believe  to  be 
a  subchloride. 

In  order  to  prodoee  this  substance  with  at 
all  events  a  greater  approach  to  isolation,  we 
endeavoured  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  possibility 
of  a  reaction  between  chlorhydzic  acid  and  the 
suboxide  of  silver,  and  with  this  view  instituted 
many  experiments  for  the  production  of  this 
last  body  in  a  state  of  chemical  purity.  Me- 
moirs devoted  to  the  chemistry  of  the  suboxide 
of  silver  are  not  rare.  Professor  Earaday* 
showed  that  the  deposit  fonned  by  the  exposuie 
to  the  air  of  an  ammoniaeal  solution  of  oxide  of 
silver,  consists  of  a  compound  with  a  composition 
of  108  silver  and  5*4  oxygen.  This  composition 
is  incompatible  with  a  formula  Ag,  0  (sui^posing 
oxide  of  silver  to  be  AgO);  but  the  physisal 
characters  of  the  body  are  interesting*  It  is 
grey,  and  by  reacted  light  is  seen  to  possess  a 
strong  lustre.  By  transmitted  li^t  a  thin 
layer  of  it  appears  biig^  yellow. 

Boset  has  called  attention  to  various  other 
reactions  in  which  suboxide  of  silver  appeacs 
to  be  formed.  Thus,  if  ammoniacalsolution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  be  added  to  photoeulphate  of 
iron,  a  deep  and  intensely  colorific  black  preci- 
pitate is  formed,  consisting  of  a  compound  ex- 
pressed by  the  formula  Ag,0,  2FeO,  fe,0,. 
Similar  or  analogous  prodncts  of  difEerent  com- 
position are  formed  by  the  use  of  salts  of  the 
manganous  oxide,  and  by  solutions  of  cobalt ; 
but  in  all  these  cases  the  suboxide  of  silver  h 
associated  in  combination  with  other  bodies, 
and  does  not  present  itself  in  a  state  £rom 
which  it  would  be  eaaly  convertsble  into  a 
subchloride.  Eose,  indeed,  has  made,  in  con- 
nexion with  these  researdiesyone  remark  which 
has  a  significance  of  some  value  for  the  photo- 
graphic chemist.  Be  shows  that,  in  the  case 
of  adding  the  aeetate  of  silver  to  &  protoacetate 
of  iron,  the  predpitate  prasents  the  Uadc  tint 
and  deeply  eolozifio  pcwiar  which  asem  tocihar- 
laeterize  the  compoonds  of  the  suboxide  of 
silvw.  When  the  salts  used,  however*,  contain 
<< strong"  mineral  ands,  as  when.  nUzaAs  of 
siber  and  sulphate  of  iron  are  the  mutual  pie- 
dpitants,  the  depssit  ia  gBsyaadm^aUifi^tiie 

*  Quart.  Jovm.  Se.  ir:  268i 

t  Joan^  FftMsk  Omd.  InL  216,.40!7  i«  «&;  flsesko 
W(aikr,Pflgg.Ann.riLaH       ,  ^ 


r^uctian  of  the  silver  is,  in  short,  complete. 
The  significance  of  this  fact  we  shall  her^fter 
recall. 

The  processes  which  seemed  to  hold  out  the 
greatest  prospect  of  success  for  the  prodnotion 
iu  the  first  place  of  a  suboxide,  and  subse- 
quentiy  of  a  snbchloride,  by  the  methods  of  the 
laboratory,  and  independently  of  the  action  of 
the  light,  were  those  afibrded  by  the  reduction* 
of  the  citrate  of  silver,  and  by  ijxe  conversion 
of  arsenite  of  silverf  by  the  action  of  a  caustic 
alkali  into  alkaline  arseniate,  accompanied  by 
a  reduction  of  the  oxide  of  silver  to  a  mixture 
of  metallio  silver  and  suboxide,  thus : 

3  AgO  As  O, +3NaO  HO 

83NaO  AsO, + Ag;,  0 + Ag  j:. 

Of  the  Insults  yielded  by  the  first  of  these, 
none  were  found  tiiat  gave  any  promise  at  all 
satis&ctory.  Hydrogen  was  passed  through 
citrate  of  ailver  suspended  in  hot  water.  The 
products,  at  first  brown,  and  then  black,  and 
finally  grey,  were  examined  at  various  stages 
of  their  progress  in  coloration,  citric  add  being 
used  as  a  solvent  to  remove  the  citrate  and  the 
oxide§,  the  residuary  product  being  examined 
by  treatment  with  dHute  chlorhydric  add  to 
convert  it  into  chloride.  The  citric  add  solution 
was  fonnd  to  contain  nothing  capable  of  reducing 
permanganate  of  potash,  and  must  therefore 
have  been  free  firom  suboxide.    The  result  of 


*  Wdhlev,  AmL  Phana.  zzx.  3. 

t  Wohler,  Ami.  Ghem.  Phann.  cL363. 

1  The  formuht  for  anenite  of  silyer  usually  aooeptod 
ii  2  AgO  AbO,,  but  we  find  Wohler's  formuht  aa  abore 
gxTsn  to  be  the  correct  one. 

§  The  famwn  product  beoame  oouTarted  into  tiie 
black  one  bj  the  treatanent  with  cifcric  acid.  Both 
underwent  timilar  chani^  under  the  suooeniTe^  action 
of  chlorhjdric  and  nitnc  adds,  and  both  proriouB  to 
this  treatment  reduced  the  pennanganato  of  potaah 
powerfully.  But  it  was  founa  that  &  citrio  acid  alone 
waa  capable  of  reducing  the  deposit  to  the  ^ey  con- 
dition of  metallic  silTer,  withdrawing  from  it  at  the 
same  time  (all  the)  oxide  of  ailyer, — a  result  whldf 
seemed  to  render  almost  hopeless  the  efibrt  to  form  the 
suboxide  bj  its  means. 

Indeed  the  mem  boOinff  of  the  dtanto  blaAwtud  if, 
producing  a  dariL-eolonred  mixture  of  silver  with  sonne 
oompound  of  the  subozidoi  the  citrate  itself  undergoing 
a  transformation  which  must  hare  bwered  its  satura- 
tmg  power,  as  the  solution  remained  neutnL  The 
citrate,  however,  when  thus  boiled  with  water  throng 
which  astraam  of  hydrogen  waa  passing,  became  mom 
darUf  coloured,  but  imparted  an  add  reaction  to  the 
water. 

The  Uack  body  (hat  results  from  ihs  reactions  da- 
scribed,  containslyrgaDio  matter,  as  it  intumnwrw  when 
heated.  It  cannot  thmfioBw  be  merdy  a  nujdtnxe  of 
metallic  sibrer  with  the  snhoiida 

The  d^  dtcate  heated  m  a  stream  of  hydro^  a 
▼817  slow]^  ai&cted  at  212?,  but  passes  at  length  mto  a 
substaooe  which  pfodnoas  on  thaone  hand  adarbhrown 
solution,  and  on  the  other  a  brown  residue  whiohyieldi 
a.  Tesy  pale^red  body  on  being  traosfiaonad  hj  <Uor- 
hjdno  MuLaitrio  odoa. 


SIS 
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itBelf  may  iiot  asfdst  in  effedang  deooinpodttaoi^ 
imder  the  infiaenoe  of  liglit.  To  detennine 
this  pomt,  Swedish  fUtering  paper,  as  the  type 
of  the  most  unifom  and  pare  fibre  of  paper 
that  could  be  prooared,  was  treated  wi&  ni- 
trate of  sUver  alone:  on  being  exposed  fiir  some 
hooTB,  it  exhibited  a  pale-ieddiidi  stain,  whidi 
after  seyeral  days'  insolation  readied  no  deeper 
tone  than  a  brown.  The  subslitafion  of  am- 
monio-nitrate  of  silver  for  the  mtrate  gare  a 
rapidity  to  the  chmige,  and  ultimately  a  depth 
of  opacify  to  the  r^ult,  by  affording  an  an- 
tagonism, as  we  snppoee,  to  the  inflaenoe  of 
the  nitric  add.  The  reactions  of  the  darkened 
ammonio-nitrate  paper  are  as  follows: — ^Am- 
monia does  not  otherwise  affect  it,  Hum  that 
treatment  therewith  (probably  by  action  on  the 
tissae  of  the  paper)  makes  it  slightly  more 
readily  acted  on  by  other  reagents.  Kitncadd, 
though  exceedingly  dilnte,  rapidly  dissolves  it. 
Indeed  an  add  so  far  diluted  l^t  it  took  many 
hours  to  destroy  the  substance  left  by  treating 
with  ammonia  Swedish  paper  that  had  been 
prepared  with  chloride  of  silver  and  sabse- 
qnently  daikened  in  the  smi,  was  able  to  de- 
stroy this  bronzed  image  formed  by  the  am- 
momo-nitrate  in  a  few  mhmtes.  Cyanide  of 
potasdnm  in  presence  of  air  rapidly  destroys  it, 
but  not  so  rapidly  as  it  does  the  image  on 
dilonde  of  silver  just  alhided  to. 

[To  be  continued.] 


COBKESPONDEIfCE. 


All  oommunicalions  for  the  '  JoumaV  and  on 
business  relating  to  the  Photographic  Sodety, 
may  be  addressed  to  the  Secreuury  and  Editor 
at  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Frands^:^  lion  Court, 
fleet  Street,  E.C. 

The  Rooms  latdy  occupied  by  fhe  Society  at 
No.  1  New  Coventry  Street,  W.,  ate  now  entirely 
dosed. 

W.  S.  {8elbv).—l.  We  hare  often  found  that  if  the 
ooOodion  is  allo?red  to  become  more  diy  than  nsoal 
DenxTD  xmnierBum  in  toe  mtnto  Dttui  nv  fffffrtiffufif-i 
the  piotoni,  from  being  on  the  nrfiMse,  is  liable  to 
be  damaged  by  tbe  Taimab ;  and  this  may  take  place 
with  whatever  aort  jou  uae— you  muat  not  blame  the 
mannfaotarer.  2.  In takingrtereoeoopic pictares with 
a  aingle  lent,  it  ia  quite  indmbrent  which  aide  yon  take 
firat,  provided  you  ahift  the  oamora  on  the  aliding 
stand  BO  aa  to  create  the  angle.  In  uaiog  two  lenaea, 
the  pioturea  must  be  revenwd ;  and  in  ul  ingtannea, 
when  mounted,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  place  the 
pioturea  too  far  apart;  about  2  inohea  and  -pfaa  from 
any  given  olgeot  to  the  relaliio  oiia^  will  naarty  ia 
all  caaea  give  the  greataat  afeenoioc^  lendta  to  the 
beholder. 

2?.  D.  (Fortes  Fartuna  Jitoo^).— -We  have  your  pri- 
vate note,  but  not  the  communication  to  which  it 
refers;  if  you  would  kindly  address  us  ^gain,  it  will  be 
esteemed  a  favour. 

3^.-*-ll[r.  Higfaley'sTsUe  of  ikatidoleB  hasalmdy 


appeased  in  anottisr  •^oamaL    Want  of  space  in  o« 
psMCBt  HnnheFoompels.'os  to  oout  its  insotioD. 

Jn  &Miifbr.— We  agsin  lepaafe^  that  we  betisie 
every  one  who  waa  a  bwdjide  exhibitor  at  our  lata 
Exhibition,  and  whoee  pictoies  were  sent  to  the  Crystal 
PalaoB,  haa  receired  a  free  admiasioa.  If  anyne^eci 
haa  ocenned,  it  haa  been  entizely  accidental.  Th» 
Cryrtal  Palace  Company  have  aotsd  with  the  greaM 
liMnlit^. 

PHOTo-ZmooaaJUPST^ — R.  D.,  An  Engineer,  ifc-^ 
CoL  Sir  Heniy  Jameahas  puhUsfaed  the  result  of  hu  ex- 
perience up  to  the  preeent'time  in  this  art,  andat^so 
triffing  a  cost,  that  all  who  take  an  intereat  in  the  si^ 
ject  may  eaafly  ptocure  a  oopv."  If  you  send  sevm 
peninr  stampa  to  Forbsa  and  Bennett,  BookseUen, 
Southampton,  you  will  receiTe  the  pamphlet  by  return 
of  post  It  contains  anezoeUent  specimen  ofjhFpe  asd 
prmt  executed  by  photo-anoography.  SirH.  Janm 
has  been  induced  topnat  tins  Mttlewoi^  in  his  aozie^ 
to  give  evsKV  frKsility  to  photograidiem  who  axe  d»> 
airous  of  maJaog  themaelves  snco-phot<^rapher&  la 
the  next  Number  of  this  Journal,  by  the  Coloners  kiad 
permission,  we  shall  reprint  his  instructions  in  detuL 

W.  B.  B.  —The  Index  will  be  issued  with  the  next 
Number,  which  will  eomplefee  Tdome  TI.  of  lbs 
JoamaL 

If^uBtiee  (C%).— 13iB  Bepoit  from  tiie  Select  Gom- 
mitfeee  on  ue  South  KanangUm  Hoaeum,  with  the 

Erooeedings  of  the'Gommittoe,  is  published,  and  may 
e  procured  at  the  ParUamentaxy  0£Bu»  dT  Printed 
Fapera. 

W.  €r.  (CamherweW^—l.  Ifr.  Burnett  has  paid  more 
attention  to  the  eubject  of  tiie  uae  of  the  aalts  of  pit- 
tinum  in  photography  than  any  other  writer  that  wd 
are  aognainted  wLth.  In  the  Fhotogmphic  EzhibitioD 
of  1859,  he  eihibited  a  series  of  photogranhs  ao  pre- 
duced.  Some  of  our  friends  have  suooeedea  tolerably, 
following  his  instmotiiHis ;  but  we  have  never  seoi  a 
print  toned  wikhplatxDnm  to  equal  in  beaoty  one  trealdl 
with  gold.  2.  The  workyou  speak  of  may  faeprocored 
of  Httsra.  Newman,  Soho  Square. 

Ahha  (Sotion), — We  should  strongly  adviseyoato 
try  the  mode  of  toning  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Max- 
well Lyte  in  a  former  Number  of  this  JouniaL 

J,  JSr.  JS— Some  of  tlie  aanmlea  of  so-called  slbo- 
minimtA  paper  ass  prepared  witu  a  ndxtore  of  gelatiafl 
instead  m  pure-alboman.  Whan  that  ia  tbe  case,  the 
paper  will  not  keep  after  it  has  been  exdted,  and  tbe 
nitrate  bath  is  soon  discoloured  npon  which  it  ii 
floated. 

An  Amaiettr  5a6sBr»5er.— Elates  prepared  for  the 
Fothergill  process,  and  exposed  lor  a  short  time  ia 
contact  with  a  negstire,  bektf  afierwards  developed 
by  gallio  acid,  ^ve  vet^  beaatiml  transparent  pictaM> 
Qjie  film  is  quite  suffioently  hard  to  receive  any  trutf- 
parent  colours,  and  they  may  afterwards  be  protected 
wi&  any  hard  vanuah  at  himd.  We  have  found  the 
Pzench  vanuudi  of  Soelmte  very  ^eoDvenient  for  this 
puxpoae. 

ComnrnnkoHom  remcwL— Mr.  Clark ;  Mr.  Bcm^ 
sfcro;  H.  de  lisle ;  A.  J.  Adderley;  Cwtain  L^ 
Plajdhir  (Aden) ;  Charles  Vignoles,  F.R,S. ;  W.  Eoberts; 
J.  iy,  Uewellyn,  Esq. ;  and  6.  Ihompeon. 

Letters  of  inquiry  to  the  Efitor  can  be  answered  onlf 
through  the  medium  of  Anwrars  to  Oarwapoawimtt 


All  Oonununications  for  flie  7oumaI  ahould  be  ad* 
dreaeedtoliie  Bditor,  attJiePubliBhen',  VmnSLkV^ 
and  Fbakvib,  Bed  Idon  Courts  FlaetfiMreit 
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Ix  the  last  Number  appeared  somo  observa- 
tions on  the  subject  of  photographs  being  sold 
by  the  Government,  as  it  seems  to  us,  at  prices 
80  exceedingly  low  and  unrcmunerativo  as  to 
prevent  due  enterprise  and  competition  on  the 
part  of  photographers  in  general.  For  that 
article  the  Editor  is  entirely  responsible,  and  he 
wishes  to  state  that  it  is  in  no  way  to  bo  con- 
sidered as  the  opinion  advanced  by  the  Council 
of  the  Photographic  Society.  At  the  same  time, 
he  is  fully  satisfied  of  the  fairness  of  the  view 
which  he  ontortains,  confirmed  as  it  has  been 
by  an  extensive  correspondence  with  many 
practical  professional  photographers,  none  of 
whom  have  differed  with  him.  Our  raiders' 
attention  is  directed  to  a  letter  from  a  member 
of  the  Council,  contained  in  the  pages  of  the 
present  Number. 

We  insert  a  valuable  contribution  from  3Ir. 
Prichard  of  Leamington,  who  has  done  so  much 
good  service  in  former  years  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  photographic  art.  The  specimens 
of  negatives  which  he  has  sent  with  his  letter 
are  exceedingly  good,  and  amply  bear  out  the 
favourable  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of  his 
process.  The  first  specimens  sent  by  Mr. 
Prichard  were  received  several  weeks  since ; 
and  a  frequent  correspondence  has  taken  place 
between  him  and  the  Editor.  Since  the  pre- 
sent communication  has  been  in  type,  Mr. 
P.  writes,  "  I  have  just  read,  in  Mr.  Sutton's 
'  Photographic  Notes,'  a  paper  by  M.  Blanquart 
Everard.  In  essential  principles  the  plan  is  the 
same  as  I  have  described,  but  it  differs  in  the 
use  of  a  saturated  solution  of  iodide  of  pot- 
ph,  instead  of  a  very  dilute  one,  and,  again, 
in  ttio  use  of  a  60-grain  solution  of  nitrate 
<rf  silver,  instead  of  a  30-grain  one,  for  sensi- 
^uing:  there  is  also  no  washing;  and  hence 
the  rapid  decompositicm  of  the  sensitized  but- 


face.  He  gives  a  direction  which  experience 
has  taught  me  to  be  a  valuable  one — ^the 
only  surface-drpng  of  the  iodiued  paper.  If 
you  will  try  both  plans,  and  use  each  paper 
somo  days  after  preparing  it,  you  will,  I 
think,  find  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
and  I  believe  it  will  be  in  favour  of  the  more 
simple  plan  which  I  have  advised."  The  pa- 
per sensitized  as  Mr.  Prichard  recommends, 
certainly  keeps  imimpaired  for  several  days — a 
great  advantage  over  paper  prepared  according 
to  the  usual  Calotype  process.  Where,  however, 
a  paper  can  bo  used  and  developed  within  24 
hours  alter  it  has  been  excited,  we  believe  the 
results  will  be  as  satisfactory  as  can  be  desired, 
and  far  more  convenient  and  certain  than  trust- 
ing to  the  use  of  many  of  the  dry-ooUodion 
processes  on  glass.  Whilst  writing  on  the  sub- 
ject of  photography  on  paper,  we  may  mention 
a  fact  which  we  have  no  doubt  will  startle 
most  of  our  readers — ^that  after  the  use  of  chlo- 
rine in  the  bleaching  of  rags  used  for  the 
better  sorts  of  paper,  hyposulphite  of  soda  is 
often  largely  used,  and  is  sold  in  the  trade  as 
"  Anti-Chlo." 

We  would  also  desire  to  draw  the  attent'on 
of  photographers  to  the  good  qualities  of  a  batch 
of  paper  recently  made  by  Mc&srs.  Towgood 
Brothers  expresdyfor  photographic  printing;- 
and  we  may  safely  state,  from  actual  experience, 
that,  either  for  plain  salted  or  for  albumi- 
nizing, it  is  superior  to  any  which  has  been 
before  brought  under  our  observation.  It  may 
be  procured  from  nearly  all  respectable  dealeis 
in  photographic  papers ;  but  unless  our  friends 
ascertain  that  they  actually  purchase  Towgoods' 
paper  made  for  photographie  purposeSy  dis- 
appointment will  in  all  probability  ensue, 
llieir  ordinary  paper  for  commercial  purposes 
has  their  name  in  water-mark,  whilst  the 
photographic  paper  has  not.    Should  they  sue* 
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ceed  as  well  in  the  manufacture  of  a  paper  for 
negatiTCs — ^in  feet,  such  as  the  old  Turner  pa- 
per was  of  some  years  since — ^photographers  will 
have  had  a  great  hoon  conferred  on  them ;  and 
the  gi'eat  difficulty  which  has  existed,  of  their 
being  always  able  to  obtain  a  paper  uniformly 
good  and  certain,  will  have  passed  away. 

Death  has  lately  removed  from  amongst  ns 
a  good  man,  and  an  excellent  photographer, 
Mr.  Peter  Wickens  Fry.  He  was  the  friend  of 
the  l^te  Mr.  Archer,  and  used  great  exertions 
to  bring  Mr.  A.'s  discovery  of  the  Collodion 
process  before  the  public.  Mr.  Fry  introduced 
Mr.  Archer  to  the  late  Mr.  Home ;  and  in  Mr. 
Home's  exposition-case  at  the  Great  Exhibition 
of  1851,  we  believe  the  first  collodion  picture 
which  was  publicly  exhibited  was  shown  by 
Mr.  Fry.  Mr.  Fry  had  from  the  first  intro- 
duction of  photography  taken  a  great  interest 
in  the  art,  and  as  an  amateur  he  practised  it 
with  much  success.  He  was  active  in  his  aid  to 
Mr.  Fenton  in  the  formation  of  the  Photogra- 
phic Society,  and  remained  a  member  of  the 
Council  until  his  continued  ill  health  com- 
pelled him,  with  much  regret,  to  relinquish  his 
seat  during  the  last  session.  His  loss  will  long 
be  regretted  by  those  who  knew  him  and  had 
the  advantage  and  pleasure  of  his  friendship. 


The  Council  of  the  Photographic  Socieif/,  in 
proposing  to  print  in  the  Jota*nal  abstracts  of 
papers  read  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings,  or  in 
giving  Hie  papers  at  hngth,  do  not  Hiereby 
adopt  the  views  or  opinions  of  the  authors. 

No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous  communis 
cations,  WJmtever  is  intended  for  insertion 
must  be  authenticated  by  the  nanu  and  ad- 
dress of  the  writer  ;  not  ixecessarily  for  pub- 
lication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  his  goodfoith. 

Hie  same  proviso  exte^ids  to  communications  to 
Hie  Editor, 

Report  of  the  Committee,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Maskelyne,  Hadow,Hardwich,a9u^  Llewelyn, 
on  the  Present  State  of  our  Knowledge  regard- 
.  ing  the  PJiotographic  Image*, 

[Concluded  from  page  312.] 

It  would  be  difficult,  from  the  above  reac- 
tions, to  come  to  any  positive  opinion  on  the 
nature  of  the  photochemically  changed  sub- 
stance left  by  the  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver  on 
pure  tissue  of  paper.  But  that  this  tissue  is  not 
without  a  part  to  play  in  the  changes  which 
the  oxide  of  silver  undciigoes,  perhaps  even  a 
more  important  one  than  that  of  an  absorber  of 

*  Prom  the  Beport  of  the  Britiah  AssociAtion  for  th* 
Advaaoement  of  Sbiehoe,  1859. 


oxygen,  seems  indicated  by  one  curiouB  expe- 
riment. Swedish  Altering  paper  treated  ydik 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  while  still  moist  touched 
with  a  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  gives 
a  grey  stain  easily  recognized  as  metallic  ffllver. 
"V^en,  however,  it  is  suffered  to  dry  (of  course 
in  the  dark),  the  stain  thus  formed,  instead  of 
a  grey,  exhibits  a  dense  black  tone,  which  im- 
mediately afterwards  passes  on  into  a  brown. 
The  former  of  these  is  probably  suboxide. 

But  if  the  tissue  of  the  paper  is  not  to  be 
altogether  excluded  from  the  list  of  possible 
cooperative  agents  present  in  these  processftj, 
there  are  other  substances  of  which  the  in- 
fluence can  be  demonstrated  in  a  manner  quite 
satisfiEictory  to  the  photographist.  Gelatine  as 
size  was  long  employed  without  his  being  con- 
scious of  its  importance ;  and  he  now  uses  al- 
bumen as  a  photographic  glaze,  and  sometimes 
other  substances,  such  as  grape-sugar,  Iceland 
moss,  caseine,  <fec.,  on  account  of  the  fine  tone 
and  permanence  in  the  fixing  bath  which  they 
impart  to  his  pictures.  Gelatine  and  albumen 
both  combine  with  nitrate  of  silver ;  and  the 
character  of  the  combination  is  one  which  che- 
mistry has  yet  to  explain  with  completeness. 
Those  compounds  differ  from  each  other  in 
many  important  respects :  we  shall  select  that 
with  gelatine  for  illustration.  The  characteR 
of  the  compound  of  gelatine  and  nitrate  of  silver 
are  exhibited  by  the  following  statements. 

If  a  sheet  of  transparent  gelatine  be  floated 
upon  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  solution 
loses  a  considerable  amount  of  the  dissolved 
salt.  TThen  the  proportion  of  the  gdatine  to 
the  buLv  and  strength  of  the  solution  is  suffi- 
cient, free  nitrate  of  silver  is  scarcely  to  be 
detected  in  the  bath,  and  what  silver  is  found 
there  is  probably  in  the  form  of  a  gelatine- 
compound,  which  is  not  entirely  insoluble.  The 
gelatine  mass,  though  but  slightly  soluble  in 
cold,  is  so  to  a  considerable  amount  in  hot 
water,  and  retains  at  once  the  neutrality  and 
the  taste  of  the  nitrate.  The  solution  gives 
the  following  reactions : — 

Caustic  potash  throws  down  a  bulky  olive- 
brown  precipitate,  which  dots  into  a  tough 
extensile  mass.  This  dissolves  by  boiling  with 
excess  of  the  predpitant,  yielding  a  veiy  dark, 
and  when  dUuted,  a  clear  yellowish-brown 
solution. 

Strong  ammonia  produces  no  predpitat^- 
but  on  boiling  forms  a  pale  orange-ycDo^ 
solution,  on  which  the  light  pr  duces  Uttle  or 
no  change. 

Chloride  of  ammonium^  introduced  cau- 
tiously, produces  no  precipitate,  but  in  eicef 
rendere  the  solution  turbid.  The  dear  liqttj 
is  not  rendered  turbid  by  boiling;  but  a  wj^ 
drops  of  nitric  add,  if  the  temperrtare  w 
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raised  to  the  boiling-point,  suffice  to  render  it 
milky  from  separation  of  chloride  of  silver, 
wbich  may  l>e  redissolvcd  by  ammonia,  or 
darkened  by  the  light. 

lodids  of  potassium,  unless  carefully  intro- 
duced, throws  down  in  it  a  turbidity  of  a  yel- 
low* tint.  But  if  this  be  removed  by  filtra- 
tion, it  win  be  found  that  the  addition  of  the 
most  dilate  nitric  acid  and  boiling  throws  down 
a  fresh  amomit  of  iodide  of  silver. 

Cold  nitric  acid  produces  no  change  in  the 
gelatino-nitrate(?)  of  silver,  even  when  formed 
from  the  ordinary  commercial  gelatine;  but 
boiling  throws  down  sometimes  a  small  quan- 
tity of  chloride,  originating  in  the  impurity  of 
that  body. 

Chlorhydric  acid  in  minute  quantity  pro- 
duces also  no  precipitate  until  boiled,  when  the 
chloride  of  silver  separates  from  the  com- 
pound. 

The  gelatinous  mass,  formed  by  the  action 
of  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution  upon  the  gela- 
tine, becomes,  on  exposure  to  the  sunlight,  of 
a  red  colour.  The  change  is  a  rapid  one,  and 
is  accompanied  by  a  shrinking  of  the  mass  to 
its  original  character  of  a  thin  sheet  as  it  dries. 
The  colour  attained  by  prolonged  solar  influ- 
ence is  by  transmitted  light  a  deep  ruby,  and 
a  "  bronzed"  green  by  reflected  Hght.  Sheets 
of  the  gelatino-nitrato  of  silver  thus  solarized 
no  longer  swell  up  or  dissolve  in  boiling  water, 
but  only  after  long  boiling  become  disintegrated 
in  filmy  fragments.  Potash  gives,  on  boiling, 
a  clear  solution,  which  oven  when  dilute  is 
brownish  red,  and  appears  opake  when  con- 
centrated. Ammonia  added  to  this  liquid 
diminishes  its  opacity  and  gives  it  an  orange 
hue. 

In  inquiring  what  the  character  of  the 
change  effected  in  these  bodies  is,  we  would 
direct  attention  to  a  process  analogous  to  that 
by  which  the  citrate  of  silver  was  examined. 
If  hydrogen  be  freely  passed  over  the  albumi- 
nate of  silver  in  a  water  bath,  this  becomes 
converted  into  a  red  body  resembling  in  all 
essential  particulars  the  red  substance  into 
"vdiich  the  light  converts  the  same  albuminate. 
In  each  case  the  reaction  with  the  diflerent 
tests  is  the  same.  That,  in  fact,  a  suboxide  is 
in  each  case  formed,  and  that  this  suboxide  is 
in  combination  with  the  albuminous  or  gela- 
tinous substance,  seems  the  natural  conclusion 
from  what  has  preceded,  no  less  than  ftom  the 
reactions  of  the  bodies  themselves. 

The  silver  cannot  be  there  in  the  metallic 
fbrm ;  else,  why  should  potash  dissolve  it,  and 
why  should  ammonia  convert  it  into  a  paler 
bo^?  Moipover,  metallic  mercury  does  not 
amalgamate  with  it.  One  reaction,  indeed, 
might  be  urged  as  militating  against  this  view. 


The  hyposulphite  of  soda  has  but  little  action 
on  the  red  compound,  whereas  it  dissevers  the 
constituent  elements  of  suboxide  of  silver  as 
dissolved  oxide  of  silver  and  residuary  metal. 
But  we  have  shown  that  silver  is  not  entirely 
precipitated  from  its  gelatinous  nor  from  its 
albuminous  compound  by  such  tests  as  chlo- 
rides or  iodides ;  and  one  will  hardly  therefore 
see  with  wonder  that  the  albuminate  or  gela- 
tinate  of  the  suboxide  resists  the  action  of  the 
alkaline  hyposulpliito.  Nor  would  it  be  out  of 
place  here  to  hint,  as  our  colleague  Mr.  Hard- 
wich  has  done,  at  the  high  probability  of  the 
suboxide  of  silver  associating  itself  with  or- 
ganic substances  such  as  cellulose,  albumen, 
gelatine,  <&c.,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  in 
which  other  metallic  salts,  in  which  the  me- 
tallic element  is  not  entirely  satui-ated  by  me- 
talloid elements,  act  the  part  of  conjugate 
bodies,  annexing  themselves  to  the  organic 
substances  alluded  to,  and  to  colouiing  matters 
of  various  kinds.  The  action  of  those  mor- 
dants belongs  still  to  an  obscure  chapter  of 
chemistry,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
compounds  under  consideration  are  closely  al- 
lied to  them. 

Finally,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
fixing  agent  modifies  the  image  formed  by  the 
light  in  the  materials  we  have  been  consi- 
dering. 

The  alkaline  hyposulphite,  like  ammonia, 
acts  on  the  subchlorido  or  the  suboxide  of 
silver,  splitting  the  one  into  metallic  silver  and 
chloride  which  becomes  dissolved,  and  the 
other  into  oxide  and  metal. 

Obviously  the  conversion  of  an  image  formed 

of  either  of  the  intensely  colorific  subcom- 

pounds  of  silver  into  a  pale  metallic  deposit 

containing  only  half  the  amount  of  metal,  and 

possessing  none  of  the  remarkable   colorific 

energy  of  the  suboxide  or  subchloride,  is  a 

conversion  that  can  only  bo  expected  to  ex- 

]  hibit  a  great  loss  of  tone.   Practicallji  the  sin- 

'gnlar  immunity  from  this  dissevering  action 

which  the  organic  matter,  combined  with  or 

conjugated  to  the  subcompound  of  silver,  ex- 

;  tends  to  that  subcompound,  comes  in  to  help 

\  the  photographist  from  losing  the  beautiful  re- 

'  suit  which  the  light  itself  produces.    And  what 

little  he  still  must  lose  he  can  almost  restore 

again  by  the  remarkable  toning  methods  which 

he  has  recourse  to. 

\     The  rationale  of  these  toning  methods  is  to 

I  be  sought  in  the  chemistry  of  each  different 

process.    The  deposit  of  gold  from  a  solution 

of  that  metal  is  in  its  broad  featui*es  a  simple 

reaction — a  deposit  of  a  more  electro-positive 

metal  in  substitution  of  one  less  so, — ^but  the 

'  precise  details  of  each  method  of  using  a  gold 

jtoning-bath   doubtless  involve    more  refined 
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cbemical  explanatioiis.  Without  attempting 
to  go  into  these,  we  would  invite  attention, 
however,  to  the  sulphnretting  baths  by  which 
this  toning  is  sometimes  conferred  on  the  pic- 
tares.  Sulphide  of  ammonium  converts  the 
fixed  image  on  paper  into,  first,  an  intensely 
black  compound,  and  subsequently,  by  its  con- 
tinued action,  into  a  dull  yellowish,  scarcely 
visible  stain.  The  latter,  ^ere  can  be  little 
doubt,  is  sulphide  of  silver.  It  seems  highly 
probable  that  the  intermediate  step  in  the  pro- 
cess is  the  production  of  a  subsulphide,  and 
that  it  is  at  that  stage  that  the  progress  of 
sulphurizing  is  arrested  in  a  successfully-toned 
picture.  This  explanation  would  be  quite  in 
harmony  with  the  conditions  under  which  the 
toning  L  performed. 

The  results,  then,  at  which  we  conceive  that 
photographic  chemistry  may  be  said  to  have 
now  arrived,  in  respect  to  the  direct  processes 
involving  the  use  of  silver-salts,  may  be  thus 
stated. 

The  materials  employed  perform  various 
functions : — 

1st.  One  of  these  is  that  of  supporting  the 
picture,  as  a  mechanical  material  or  basis  for 
holditg  the  chemical  bodies.  Of  the  substances 
so  employed  the  tissue  of  paper  is  one.  Pyr- 
oxyline  (the  product  of  a  substitution  effected 
in  the  elements  of  the  cellulose)  is  spread  on 
glass  to  afford  another.  The  latter  appears  to 
be  inert.  The  former,  on  the  other  hand, 
seems  to  aid  in  the  reduction,  and  possibly  in 
some  cases  to  remain  in  union  with  tiie  reduced 
result. 

2ndly.  The  silver-salts  employed,  whereof 
the  chloride — for  which  may  be  substituted 
other  salts,  as  the  tribasic  phosphate,  the  tar- 
trate, the  citrate,  and  many  others,  though 
each  with  a  specific  effect — ^appears  to  act  by 
imparting  setisitiveness.  The  nitrate,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  present  in  excess  to  keep  up  a 
constant  succession  of  sensitive  material,  and 
80  to  give  vigour  and  intensity  to  the  image. 

drdly.  Gelatine  as  a  size,  or  albumen  as  a 
glaze,  and  various  other  substitutes  for  these 
(though  but  little  linked  together  by  any 
chemical  analogy  amongst  themselves),  co- 
operate by  conferring  rich  tints  and  deep  tones, 
while  they  at  once  impart  to  the  image  formed 
on  them  an  immunity  from  the  destroying 
action  of  the  fixing  process,  and  form  a  mecha- 
nical surface  more  or  less  impenetrable,  which 
prevents  the  other  sensitive  compounds  from 
sinking  into  the  paper. 

Each  of  these  substances  can,  provided 
nitrate  of  silver  be  present,  be  employed  to 
produce  an  image.  Thus,  the  chloride  rapidly 
produces  a  faint  picture ;  the  <'  gelatino-nitratc  " 
slowly  yields  an  intense  one;  together  thcy| 


produce  the  required  result.  Whether  that 
result  is  a  cumulative  one,  the  sum  of  the  8epa« 
rate  results,  or  a  conjoint  one  produced  by  a 
combination  of  the  chloride  with  the  gelatine 
compound,  it  were  difficult  to  say. 

The  image  is,  however,  a  mixed  one,  for 
treatment  of  it  with  dilute  nitric  acid  leaves 
the  slaty  violet  subchloride  of  silver.  It  seems 
therefore  to  be  a  mixture  of  subchloride  with  a 
gelatinous,  and  perhaps  also  a  cellulose-oom- 
pound  of  suboxide  of  ralver. 

The  next  great  division  of  our  subject  which 
we  have  to  enter  upon  is  that  of  photographs 
produced  by  development. 

Fortunately,  in  dealing  with  the  images 
thus  formed,  we  are  able  to  dissever  the  results 
from  the  magic  infiuence  that  calls  them  into 
being.  We  need  only  show  that  certain  condi- 
tions are  necessary  for  the  impress  of  the  in- 
visible imago ;  we  are  not  colled  on  to  explain 
the  character  of  the  impress  itself.  TTitboat 
attempting  to  explain  what  goes  on  in  the 
camera  obscura,  we  may  determine  the  condi- 
tions for  a  favourable  action  in  it,  and  interpret 
the  results  of  that  action  after  development; 
though  even  here,  from  the  great  delicacy  of 
the  processes  employed,  the  task  is  a  most 
difficult  one. 

With  regard  then,  first,  to  the  preparatory 
portion  of  these  processes  involving  the  pro- 
duction of  the  sensitive  surface.  This  consists, 
in  the  processes  on  glass,  in  a  supporting  film, 
and  generally  in  iodide  of  silver  formed  under 
conditions  in  which  nitrate  of  silver  was  in 
excess.  There  are  also  generally  present  other 
ingredients,  such  as  certain  forms  of  organic 
matter,  and  in  some  cases  bromide  or  even 
chloride  of  silver. 

That  it  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  ^die- 
ther  the  supporting  basis,  or  film,  consist  of 
pyroxyline,  or  albumen,  or  gelatine,  or  of  these 
severally  combined  with  other  bodies  or  with 
each  other,  one  might  readily  suppose  from 
what  has  been  already  said  under  the  head  of 
direct  processes;  and  it  wiU  bo  no  dif&cnlt 
matter  to  show  more  than  a  probability  that 
this  is  not  due  to  a  ''  molecular,''  but  to  a 
^'  chemical "  distinction  in  the  action  of  those 
bodies. 

The  usual  sensitive  surface  contains,  if  it 
does  not  consist  in,  iodide  of  silver  with  an 
excess  of  nitrate.  But  there  are  processes  in 
which  the  plate  is  studiously  washed  irith 
water  to  remove  the  nitrate,  whereby,  though 
it  is  impaired  in  sensitiveness,  it  retains  enough 
of  that  quality  for  the  production  of  excellent 
results.  Though  this  retention  of  a  suscepti- 
bility to  the  invisible  impression  has  been  at- 
tributed to  mechanical  causes,  such  as  the  state 
of  division  of  the  iodide,  the  porosity  of  the 
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film,  ftc.y  the  following  facts  seem  to  favour  a 
diemical  explanation.  Pure  pjrroxyline  united 
with  pure  iodide  and  nitrate  of  sHYer,  from 
which  the  nitrate  of  sUver  has  subsequenUy 
been,  romoyed,  and  the  film  dried,  is  not  sus- 
ceptible of  quick  deyelopment  after  exposure  in 
the  camera ;  a  mere  trace  of  albumen  intro- 
duced before  the  removal  of  the  soluble  silver- 
aalt,  however,  prevents  its  entirely  losing  this 
susceptibility.  Gehitine,  certain  fonns  of  sugar, 
resins,  and  various  other  bodies  widely  differ- 
ing from  one  another  in  point  of  chemical  cha- 
racter, possess  a  similar  property,  though  the 
precise  regulation  of  the  processes  employing 
them  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  as  yet  mastered 
by  the  photographist.  The  products  of  decom- 
poaitiov  cont(^ned  in  ''old  collodions,"  and 
some  of  the  fresh  preparations  of  pyroxyline, 
in  which  secondary  products  are  not  studiously 
prevented  from  being  formed,  would  seem  to 
share  this  power  with  the  classes  of  bodies 
referred  to. 

But  a  question  of  the  utmost  interest  to  the 
scientific  inquirer  is  involved  in  the  chemistry 
of  the  iodide  of  silver ;  first,  in  respect  to  its 
power  of  forming  combinations  with  the  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  secondly,  as  regards  the  proba- 
bility of  these  combinations  forming  photo- 
graphic compounds  with  the  albuminous  and 
other  bodies  alluded  to. 

That  the  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  which  is 
necessary  in  the  Jirst  preparation  of  all  the 
sensitive  films  does  not  act  the  same  part  as 
that  excess  does  in  the  case  of  the  chloride  in 
direct  processes,  will  be  evident  at  once,  inas- 
much as  the  iodide  of  silver  does  not  undergo 
reduction  in  the  manner  that  the  chloride 
does.    In  searching,  therefore,  for  an  explana- 
tion of  the  necessity  of  free  nitrate,  the  mind 
naturally  dwells  on  the  compounds  shown  by 
Schnauss*  and  A.  Kremorf  to  be  formed  by 
the  action  of  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
on  the  iodide.    Although  the  production  of 
these  bodies  in  any  quantity  and  in  a  state  of 
chemical  purity  needs  conthtions  not  present 
on  the  photographic  film,  yet  there  seems  little 
doubt  that,  as  iodide  of  mlver  is  dissolved  by 
the  nitrate,  traces  of  these  remarkable  com- 
pounds can  readily  exist  in  the  films  contain- 
ing these  two  ingredients.     If  so,  the  highly 
photographic  character  of  the  compound  con- 
tainiog  2*8  per  cent,  of  iodide  of  silver  de- 
scribed by  Kremer,  and  the  fact  of  these  bodies 
being  decomposed  with  the  separation  of  iodide 
of  silver  by  the  action  of  water,  are  facts  of 
high  interest  to  the  photographic  chemist,  and 
seem,  to  throw  considerable  light  on  the  hitherto 
obscoxe  processes  in  which  iodide  of  silver  is 

*  AiduT  der  Pharm.  zdi.  260. 
t  Joum.  fur  Pnkt  Chem.  IxxL  54. 


employed.  These  two  facts,  indeed,  may  be 
held  to  explain,  very  nearly,  the  character  of 
the  ordinary  coUodion  process ;  but  they  do  not 
explain  the  ''  preservative  "  processes,  in  which 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  film  is,  within  certain 
limits,  retained  by  the  introduction  of  albumen, 
gelatine,  resin,  sugars,  or  other  organic  sub- 
stances, to  the  number  of  which  experience  is 
continually  adding. 

Per  the  explanation  of  the  action  of  these 
substances,  we  must  recur  to  the  facts  already 
dted  in  the  case  of  gelatine  when  used  as  a 
size  in  the  direct  processes.  Thus,  too,  a  plate 
coated  in  the  ordinary  manner  with  albumen 
containing  iodide  of  potassium  dissolved,  will 
be  found,  on  being  raised  from  out  of  the  silver-* 
bath,  not  to  be  opake,  and  coated  with  a  dense 
deposit  of  iodide  of  silver,  but  to  appear  highly 
translucent  and  opalescent  in  its  character^- 
and  that,  even  though  the  iodide  be  intro- 
duced with  a  Hberal  hand.  In  fact,  the  albu- 
men is  present  not  merely  as  a  mechanical 
vehicle  for  the  sensitive  materials,  but  can  be 
proved  to  have  combined  with  those  materials, 
and  to  play  no  insignificant  part  in  their  pho- 
tochemical transformation.  That  this  is  so, 
may  be  at  once  shown  by  adding  some  albumen 
to  a  quantity  of  the  ordinary  "  silver-bath  " — 
say  the  white  of  one  egg,  diluted  with  1^  ounce 
of  water,  added  to  40  ounces  of  bath.  The 
iodide  of  silver  with  which  the  bath  was  pie- 
viously  saturated  wiU  be  foimd  in  it  no  more ; 
it  is  now  to  be  looked  for  iii^  the  gelatinous  pre- 
cipitate which  the  albumen  has  formed.  The 
precipitate  is,  in  fact,  a  chemical  compound  of 
albumen  with  nitrate  of  silver  holding  in  com- 
bination the  iodide.  This  is,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, from  what  has  been  said  of  the  albumi- 
nate alone,  a  highly  photographic  compoimd. 
We  have  stated  that  a  similar  compound  is 
formed  by  gelatino-nitrate  of  silver  and  iodide 
of  silver.  Citrate  of  silver,  glycyrrhizine,  ond 
many  other  bodies  share  with  these  substances, 
and  the  first  two  possess  even  in  a  far  higher 
degree  than  they,  the  property  of  carrying 
down  in  a  combination— or,  so  to  say,  in  solid 
solution — the  iodide  of  silver,  and  forming  with 
it  highly  photographic  products. 

A  hiatus  must  needs  occur  in  this  stage  of 
our  inquiry.  The  sensitive  film  is  exposed  in 
the  camera,  and  in  a  few  instants  the  invisible 
image  is  impressed.  Wo  remove  it,  and  our 
task  begins  again  at  a  tangible  starting-point. 
The  development  of  the  image  is  the  visible 
evidence  that  the  hght  has  been  at  work,  and 
a  dose  examination  of  the  nature  of  this  image 
is  the  only  further  key  we  possess  to  elucidate 
the  character  of  the  light's  action. 

By  a  comparison  of  the  developed  imaged 
formed  on  plates  that  have  been  exposed  for 
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the  oonect  time  to  produce  a  good  picture  with 
such  as  are  produced  by  the  direct  action  of 
the  light,  we  arrive  at  two  conclusions.  First, 
a  general  similarity  in  the  appearance  of  the 
various  sorts  of  images  by  each  method  is  ob- 
servable ;  but,  secondly,  the  deposit  in  the  case 
of  the  developed  image  is  far  more  abundant 
than  that  in  the  direct  imago.  The  com- 
parison as  regards  the  quantity  of  deposit  in 
fMiy  two  images  is  one  far  too  delicate  to  be 
effected  by  the  balance ;  but  a  method  of  in- 
stituting such  a  comparison  with  great  accu- 
racy is  founded  upon  the  ready  conversion  of 
any  such  images  into  sidphide  of  silver,  a  body 
transparent  and  yellow  in  thin  layers,  but 
passing  through  tones  of  sepia  to  almost  a 
black  opacity  as  the  thickness  is  increased. 
The  colour  becomes  thus  a  good  means  of  com- 
paring any  two  deposits ;  and  the  complete  con- 
version of  these  into  tJie  sulphide  is  ensured 
by  the  use  successively  of  chlorine-water  and 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  A  similar  compa- 
rative result  may  be  obtained  by  substituting 
the  chloride  of  mercury  for  the  chlorine- water. 

Now  the  deposited  images  in  the  case  of  the 
processes  by  development  present  some  points 
of  great  analogy  to  those  formed  in  the  direct 
processes ;  in  others  these  images  widely  di- 
verge fix)m  them.  Thus,  we  seldom  find  in 
them  those  purple  and  violet  tones  which  seem 
to  characterize  the  subchloride  of  silver  before 
fixing.  On  the  other  hand,  we  observe  two 
classes  of  developed,  images: — the  one  is  of  a 
dull  metallic  appearance,  of  a  slaty-grey  cha- 
racter by  transmitted  light,  and  in  but  a  feeble 
degree  opake ;  the  other  varies  in  colour,  exhi- 
biting brown  or  red  hues,  and  sometimes  even 
presenting  perfect  opacity  to  transmitted  light, 
closely  simHar  to  the  picture  formed  by  direct 
processes.  But  on  testing  these  two  varieties 
of  image  by  the  method  of  conversion  into 
sulphide  of  silver  before  described,  it  is  found 
that  the  dull  translucent  metallic  image  teems 
with  silver,  and  becomes  very  opake  in  the 
fi>nn  of  sulphide,  while  the  more  richly  co- 
loured and  dense-Seeming  image  loses  opacity 
under  the  sulphurizing  action,  and  exhibits  at 
last  a  subdued  tone  of  colour  that'  brings  it 
more  on  a  par  with  the  sulphuretted  metallic 
image.  Clearly  then,  here,  density,  and  the 
qualities  which  give  photographic  value  to  an 
image,  do  not  depend  on  the  amount  of  metal 
that  goes  to  form  it,  so  much  as  on  the  chemi- 
cal, and  even  perhaps  mechanical  state  in 
which  that  silver  is  present  in  it. 

The  several  causes  which  determine  the  de- 
posit of  the  images  in  these  several  states  ap- 
pear to  be  these : — 

1.  Th4  m^Uertals  forming  the  sensitive  fikn. 
— Pyroxyline,  in  comical  purity,  has  little 


tendency  to  form  the  darker  image*  Albumen 
and  the  heterogeneous  substances  (including 
decomposed  collodions),  which  we  have  had  to 
yoke  in  the  same  class  with  it,  have  this  ten- 
dency. 

In  general  (speaking  of  the  ordinary  moist 
process)  the  tendency  to  produce  the  darker 
image  is  found  to  be  in  something  like  an  in- 
verse ratio,  oteteris  paribus,  with  the  sensi- 
tiveness. 

The  use  of  the  bromide  of  silver  with  the 
iodide  imparts  to  a  collodion  film  a  tendency 
to  deposit  the  grey  metallic  image,  at  the  Bame 
time  that  a  more  powerful  reducing  agent  is 
needed  to  develope  it.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  bearing  upon  this  singular  pr6pertj  of 
bromide,  that  no  compounds  analogous  |o  that 
formed  by  A.  Kremer  with  the  iodide  have  jet 
been  formed  with  it.  In  the  case  of  albumen,, 
this  influence  of  bromide  is  not  felt;  for  with 
albumen,  bromide  of  silver  is  held  to  increase 
the  opacity  of  the  image. 

2.  The  nature  of  the  developing  agent. — ^The 
substances  used  to  develope  the  lat^t  i^age, 
besides  the  &ee  nitrate  of  silver  invariably 
necessary,  embrace  also  without  exception  one 
ingredient,  the  character  and  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  reduce  the  salts  of  silver.  In 
some  cases  organic  bodies  are  employed  for 
this  purpose ;  in  others  the  reducing  agent  is 
inorganic.  Now,  whether  the  grey  or  metalKc 
form  of  image  is  completely  reduced  silver,  and 
the  more  opake  forms  are  an  ai^ntous  com- 
pound (mixed  or  not  with  metallic  silver),  or 
whether  all  the  forms  of  image  are  silver  in 
different  mechanical  states  of  deposition^  is  a 
very  important  inquiry,  and  one  on  which  the 
facts  of  the  development  and  the  nature  of  the 
developing  agent  may  throw  some  light. 

But  no  one  who  is  intimate  with  the  com- 
plex and  perplexiog  details  of  this  step  in  the 
photographic  process  will  expect  the  chemist 
to  come  in  and  remove  the  difficulty  by  the  nse 
of  a  few  formulfB.  All  we  can  hope  to  do  is 
to  point  to  a  few  sure  results  of  experience, 
and  indicate  any  explanation  which  maybe 
suggested  by  facts  from  the  laboratoxy  analo* 
gous  to  these. 

It  is  knpwn,  then,  that  to  produce  a  "  p<^- 
tive"  picture  in  the  camera,  the  developing 
agent  should  be  sulphate  of  iron,  acidified  m 
\  some  cases  even  by  nitric  acid.  The  result  ifl 
the  crystalline  white  deposit  of  metallic  sil^^ 
Protonitrate  of  iron  is:  used  with  a  similar  re- 
sult. So  likewise  in  the  laboratory  it  is  known 
that  a  neutral  mixture  of  the  ferrous  sulphate 
and  nitrate  of  silver  forms  the  grey  depofflt, 
but  that  the  addition  of  a  litde  add  prodnoai 
the  white  and  brilliant  form  of  the  metal. 

If  now  we  would,  take  a  xesult  opposite  ti 
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this  from  the  eizpeiience  of  the  photographist, 
we  may  select  an  ordinary  collodion  ^te  pre- 
pared by  the  usual  negative  process,  and  we 
shall  find  that  protacetate  of  iron  developes  the 
image  of  a  black  colour.  Now  Rose,  in  the 
remarkable  experiments  on  the  production  of 
argcntous  compounds  with  the  higher  oxides  of 
iron,  &c.,  to  which  we  have  called  attention, 
shows  that,  whereas  the  argentic  salts  contain- 
ing strong  mineral  acids  are  precipitated  as 
grey  metal  by  ferrous  salts  containing  similar 
acids,  the  deposit  formed  by  uniting  the  fer- 
rous oxide  and  the  argentic  oxide,  or  the  com- 
pounds of  these  with  organic  weak  acids,  con- 
tain the  suboxide  of  silver,  and  are  black. 

When  to  this  is  added  the  circumstance  that 
the  white  and  grey  photographic  images  are 
with  facility  amalgamated  with  mercury,  but 
that  the  coloured  and  black  images  are  not,  it 
may  be  treated  as  a  matter  of  high  probability 
that  the  black  and  coloured  images  are  formed 
by  compounds  of  the  suboxide  of  silver. 

A  directive  energy  is  exercised  upon  the 
nature  of  the  deposit  by  the  various  kinds  of 
organic  matter  employed  in  the  development. 
These  all  seem  to  restrict  the  limits  of  varia- 
tion to  the  dark  bluish-black  (given  by  citric 
acid  when  present),  on  the  one  hand,  and  va- 
rious reds  and  browns  upon  the  other ;  while, 
again,  the  presence  of  the  albuminous  and  other 
substances,  so  often  before  referred  to,  is,  as 
was  above  remarked,  a  sure  means  of  forming 
these  darker  and  coloured  images.  Indeed, 
albumen  will  determine  such  images  notwith- 
standing that  even  free  nitric  acid  be  present 
with  it.  If  it  be  a  suboxide  that  causes  the 
dark  precipitate,  that  suboxide  must  go  down 
in  combination,  and  so  resist  the  action  of  the 
fixing  solvents. 

But,  3.  T?ie  elutracier  of  the  light  has  also  a 
remarkable  influence  in  inducing  a  grey  or  a 
dark  character  on  the  developed  image. 

If  the  picture  has  been  produced  by  an  in- 
tense light,  as  by  a  lens  of  large  aperture,  or  as 
in  the  case  of  an  exterior  as  contrasted  with  an 
interior  view  of  a  building,  or  as  on  a  duU, 
misty  day  in  contrast  with  a  bright  and  sunny 
one,  it  will  be  found  that,  casteria  paribus,  the 
tendency  of  the  weaker  action  of  the  light  is  to 
allow  tiie  reduction  of  the  silver  in  the  metallic 
form.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  intense 
light  has  given  to  the  molecules  of  the  sensitive 
fihn  a  controlling  energy  which  they  exercise 
on  the  deposit,  and  which  appears  analogous 
to  that  of  the  light  in  the  direct  process,  in  its 
modifying  the  reduction  and  giving  it  the  form 
of  a  production  of  an  argentous  compound ;  *as 
'though  the  iodic  compound  became  in  a  certain 
v^ise  phosphorescent  to  the  chemical  rays  of 
t^  light,  and  operated  on  the  mixed  silver- 


salt  and  reducing  agent  as  they  float  over  it  in 
the  manner  that  tiie  direct  light  might  be 
supposed  to  do. 

Of  course,  the  materials  must  be  nicely  ba- 
lanced, as  regards  their  tendencies  to  produce 
the  black  or  the  grey  images,  for  the  peculiar 
action  of  an  intctise  or  a  weak  light  to  be  made 
fully  evident.  Albumen  or  powerful  organic 
agents  will  usually  destroy  this  balance. 

One  fact  remains  to  be  observed.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  character  of  t&e  first  parti- 
cles deposited  on  the  plate,  that  character  will 
be  maintained  thenceforward,  and  fresh  de- 
posits maybe,  so  to  say,  piled  upon  the  first  by 
the  singular  agglutinative  tendency  of  crystal- 
line deposits,  so  long  as  the  necessary  condi- 
tions of  fresh  silver  solution  and  of  fresh  stores 
of  the  reducing  agent  be  supplied  to  keep  up 
the  action. 

Our  task  has  been,  by  an  investigation  of 
the  chemistry  of  the  image  in  its  different  va- 
rieties, to  afford  some  data,  at  least,  by  which 
the  further  step  may  be  hereafter  taken  of  de- 
termining the  precise  character  of  the  photo- 
chemical agency,  to  whose  marvellous  influ- 
ences art  owes  so  many  beautiful  results,  and 
science  is  indebted  for  more  than  one  intricate 
problem. 


An  Improved  Paper  Process. 
To  Hu  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal. 

Sib, — I  venture  to  send  you  the  results  of 
a  great  number  of  experiments  which  I  have 
made  with  the  view  of  applying  the  late  Man- 
chester discoveries  to  the  paper  process,  and 
also  of  making  such  improvements  otherwise 
in  that  process  as  to  give  it  what  I  have  long 
thought  it  deserved — a  higher  place  than  it 
has  yet  attained,  more  especially  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  travelling  photographer. 

These  experiments  were  founded  upon  the 
principles — 

1.  Of  keeping  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
collodion  process,  barring  the  collodion,  i.e,  of 
sensitizing  the  iodized  paper  with  a  30-grain 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  instead  of  with  the 
feeble  and  rapidly  decomposing  gallo-nitrate. 

2.  Of  wadiing  the  paper  thus  sensitized^ 
so  as  to  remove  the  superfluous  free  nitrate^ 
and  thus  to  give  to  it  keeping  properties, 
whilst  retaining  sufficient  sensitiveness. 

Had  not  my  experiments  been  cut  short  by 
illness,  I  would  have  sent  to  you  a  few  finished 
negatives  as  tests  of  their  value ;  but  as  it  is,  I 
believe  that  for  the  present  I  mu^  be  ooa- 
tented  with  the  negative  scraps  which  I  for- 
warded to  you  at  the  commencement  of  my 
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work,  and  I  will  at  once  proceed  to  lay  before 
you  what  I  have  done. 

By  means  of  a  giass  rod,  apply  to  a  sheet  of 
Turner's  paper  a  solution  of 

Pot.  iod.  gr.  ri. 
Aq.  destiUat.  1  oz. 

Pin  up  to  dry,  and  sensitize  (also  by  iod.)  with 
ft  solution  cf 

Argent,  nit.  gr.  xxz. 
Water  1  oz. 
Acid,  acetic,  glacial.  20  dfops. 

et  the  solution'  remain  on  the  paper  a 
minute,  and  then  float  it  (sensitized  surfiace 
downwards)  on  distilled  water,  moving  the 
vessel  so  that  the  water  shall,  for  about  half  a 
minute,  pass  evenly  and  freely  over  the  surface 
of  the  paper.  Pin  up;  and  when  dry,  your 
paper  is  ready  for  exposure.  Expose  with  a 
15-inch-focus  lens  of  Itoss  and  a  ^-ineh  stop,  in 
sunshine,  7  or  8,  or  10  minutes.  Develope  with 
a  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid,  with  2  drops 
to  the  drachm  of  acetic  acid,  and  1  drop  of  the 
30-grain  bath.  If  any  one  will  wash  only 
half  the  paper,  he  will  be  able  to  test  tlie  value 
of  the  washing,  and  this  even  if  he  expose  as 
soon  ns  the  paper  is  dry  from  sensitizing. 
!N'ow,  when  it  is  considered  tliat  by  the  above 
most  simple  and  eflectual  ])lan  a  paper  may 
be  made  ready  for  exposure  in  seven  minutes 
ah  initio,  that  there  is  no  risk  of  a  bad  lot  of 
iodized  paper,  that  the  middle  tones  exceed  in 
beauty  tliose  procurable  by  the  old  process,  and 
that  no  plan  can  be  more  simple,  I  cannot  help : 
thinking  that  we  have  in  the  process  described 
a  step  in  advance.  Increase  of  sensitiveness 
and  many  other  improvements  will  come  of 
course ;  but  I  think  it  is  a  step  in  the  right ! 
direction.  I  may  now  describe  to  you  a  modi- 
fication of  the  above  plan,  with  wax  and  albu- 
men, which  I  have  only. as  yet  tested  by  one 
experiment ;  as  that,  however,  gave  good  re- 
sults, I  send  you  the  modus  atjemU, 

Wax  thoroughly  and  evenly  a  piece  of  paper, 
and,  by  means  of  blotting-paper  and  a  hot 
iron,  remove  all  superfluous  wax  from  the  sur- 
face. Apply,  by  a  gloss  rod,  the  following 
mixture : — 

Iodide  of  potassium,  8  gr. ; 
WTiite  of  one  egg ; 
Dist.  water,  3  drachma ; 

froth  thoroughly  and  allow  to  subside.  Apply 
this  mixture  to  the  surface  of  the  waxed  paper ; 
diy,  sensitize,  and  wash  as  before ;  so  also  as 
to  exposure  and  developing.  I  believe  that 
this  plan  will  give  all  the  beautiful  eflects  of 
the  most  elaborately  prepared  waxed  paper, 
with  the  ordinaiy^  exposure  of  the  calotype 
process.    The  only  paper  I  have  tried  was  ex- 


jKwed,  it  is  true,  20  minutes ;  but  it  was  in  a 
light  (or  rather,  an  absence  of  Hght)  such  as  to 
make  any  result  questionable ;  and  yet  I  have 
a  vexy  sharp  and  satisfactory  picture,  ^ffolia^ 
only — ^for  it  was  not  ecmvenient  to  attempt  a 
building. 

JoHn  Pbiceabd. 

P.S.  I  omitted  to  say  that  I  had  found  no 
diminution  of  sensitiveness  after  keepng  fonr 
days. 

On  a  New  Dry-€ollodion  Process, 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Photoyraphie  Journal, 

Cagliari,  Adg.  29. 1800. 
Sin, — ^To  be  able  to  enjoy  my  fevowite 
amusement  of  photography  in  the  use  of  dn 
collodion,  my  limited  time  required  a  process 
much  less  troublesome  in  preparing  the  platen, 
and  much  more  certain  in  its  results,  than 
any  hitherto  published.  I  consequently  com- 
menced a  series  of  experiments  in  quest  of 
these  desiderata,  which  has  resulted  in  my 
hitting  upon  a  process  that,  with  me  and  others 
who  have  tried  it,  leaves  nothing  to  desire ;  and 
I  entertain  hopes  of  its  being  considered  a 
boon  to  the  lovers  of  the  dry  process,  and  a 
convenieneo  to  all.     It  is  as  follows ; — 

Materials, 

1,  Bobiquet's  dry  collodion. 

2.  Mr.  Thomas's  neutral  nitrate-of-sDver 
bath,  as  given  in  Mr.  Lake  Price^s  *  Maniud 
of  Photographic  Manipulation,'  p.  229. 

.  Sugar  of  milk,  22  grs. 
Distilled  water,  1  oz. 
Alcohol,  J^  oz. 

4.  Nitrate  of  silver,  12  grs.  1  ^j. 
Distilled  water,  1  oz.        J 

5.  Nitrate  of  silver,  6  grs.  \  -.f. 
DistiUcd  water,  1  oz.     J  ^^• 

6.  ^Ir.  Hardwich's  developing  solution,  for- 
mula No.  1,  p.  222  of  his  <  Photographic  Che- 
mistry.* 

Manipulation, 

1.  Coat  'with  collodion,  and  sensitize  as 
usual.  (I  leave  the  plates  three  minutes  in 
the  sensitizing  bath.) 

2.  Wash  in  distilled  water,  with  a  rocking 
motion,  for  half  a  minute. 

3.  Withdraw  the  plate,  and  pour  over  it  a 
mixture  of  equal  quantities  of  Nos.  3  and  4 
(Materials) ;  allow  this  to  remain  on  the  plate 
for  half  a  minute,  then  pour  it  off,  and  wash 
again,  same  as  per  No.  2  (Manipulation).  This 
cqpipletes  the  preparatory  process;  and  the 
plate  must  now  be  set  aside  to  dry,  restisg 
upon  one  of  its  comers  placed  on  tluree  or  for  r 
folds  of  blotting-paper. 


LUOU,     p.  a 
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Development. 

Da  withdrawing  the  pkto  from  the  back, 
plate  it  in  water  for  about  a  minute,  then  re- 
tire it,  and  cover  it  with  No.  6  (Materials) ; 
allov  this  to  remain  upon  it  for  1  minute,  then 
pool  it  off  (nothing  is  yet  seen  of  the  image), 
and  pour  over  the  plate  a  mixture  of  equal 
quaitities  of  Nob.  5  and  6  (Materials).  The 
imagi  now  appears  instantly,  and  merely  re- 
quire to  be  washed  and  fixed  as  usual. 

To  prevent  the  collodion  detaching  itself 
from  ^e  plate  after  fixing,  I  pour  over  it  a 
solutioa  of  gum-arabic,  11  grains  to  1  ounce 
diBtillel  water. 

Note. 

The  Ibrmula  for  making  Ilobiquet's  dry  col- 
lodion is  given  in  his  '  Manuel  Theorique  ct 
Pratique  do  Photographic,'  p.  64  (chez  Senoz, 
Rue  St.  Honord,  145).  I  have  not  succeeded 
in  obtaining  satisfactory  results  with  any  other 
collodion.  The  exposure  is  about  one-fourth 
less  than  with  paper.  A  friend  of  mine  takes 
stereoscopic  views  in  15  seconds  by  this 
process.  Wm.  K.  Craig. 

P.S.  My  nitrate  bath  is  35  grains  to  the 
ouxtce. 

PhotograpliB  of  Public  Collections. 

To  ike  Secretary  of  the  Photographic  Society. 

Sib, — 1  am  desirous  of  pointing  out  to  the 
Members  of  the  Photographic  Society  and  the 
readers  of  the  Journal,  that  the  Editor  b  alone 
responsible  for  the  statements  and  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  the  leader  printed  in  the  last  Num- 
ber, in  reference  to  reproductions  by  photo- 
graphy of  works  of  art  in  public  collections. 
The  Council  of  the  Photographic  Society  have 
never  had  the  subject  brought  before  them,  and 
are  therefore  in  no  way  committed  to  any  opi- 
nion upon  it.  At  the  date  of  the  last  Journal 
the  evidence  given  before  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  not  published, 
and  the  Editor's  knowledge  of  its  tenor  could 
scarcely  be  reliable.  The  Report,  however,  of 
the  Committee,  who  had  heard  all  the  evidence, 
and  who  were  responsible  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  the  public  for  their  conclusions,  was, 
at  that  time,  published  and  accessible  to  the 
Editor ;  and  inasmuch  as  it  differed  from  him 
both  as  to  facts  and  opinions,  it  is  unfortunate, 
and  scarcely  fair  to  photographers,  that  it  was 
not  given  in  the  Journal,  so  as  to  enable  every 
one  to  judge  for  himself.  At  least  the  fact  of 
difference  between  the  Committee  and  the  Edi- 
tor need  not  have  been  suppressed.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  complete  extract  of  that  portion  of  the 
Report  which  relates  to  this  subject : — 

**  The  ooUectionfl  of  lUproductioni  b^  Photomfthv 
and  Casting  have  heea  made  primanlj  to  mmiah 


models  for  the  uie  of  the  eightr. Art-schools  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Sdenoe  and  .£tl)epartment;  thejare 
obtained  from  public  collections  at  home  and  abroad. 
After  proTiding  for  the  Art-schools,  it  has  been  thotight 
right  to  give  tm  public  at  large  the  benefit  of  the  pho- 
tographs at  cost  price,  for  toe  promotion  of  general 
Art-education.  The  Science  ana  Art  Department  ex- 
press a  desire  to  aroid  any  competition  with  profes- 
sional photographers  by  limiting  their  sales  to  photo- 
graphs taken  from  GoTemment  collections,  to  which, 
except  in  rare  and  special  cases^  the  trade  is  not  ad- 
mitted ;  but  it  has  been  objected  by  one  commercial 
firm  ei^OTing  peculiar  privUeges  of  admission  to  col- 
lections (Ey.  Scott,  SoG  et  aeo.\  and  bj  Mr.  Fenton,  a 
photographer  of  eminence  (£r.  15G4),  tliat  even  such  a 
limited  sale  by  the  Department  is  an  improper  inter* 
ferenoe  with  private  enterprise. 

"  There  is  an  obvious  distinction  between  copying 
and  photographing  pictures  aud  works  of  art  belon^;ing 
to  the  pumic.  Copying  is  attended  bv  no  very  senous 
inconveniences,  wliile  photography  almost  invariably 
requires  the  removal  or  tlie  object^  deprives  the  publie 
of  the  exhibition  of  it,  exposes  it  in  the  light,  to  the 
risks  of  breakage,  rain,  &c.,  which  can  only  be  gitarded 
against  bv  great  vigilance,  requires  a  special  apparatus 
01  oon8iden^>lo  bulk,  and  uses  cliemicals  wliieh  are 
always  unpleasant  and  often  dangerous.  Mr.  Panizzi 
(Ev.  1628)  shows  that  the  onlv  fire  ever  kno>\-n  at  the 
British  Museum  was  caused  by  the  negligence  of  a 
photographer.  Under  sudi  circumstances,  all  the  wit* 
nesses  agree  that  a  general  right  to  photograph  cannol 
be  conceded  to  all,  like  Uie  light  to  copy.  Mr.  Fair- 
bairn  (Ev.  2054)  stated  that  at  the  Manchester  Ar|- 
Treasiues  Exhibition  the  photographic  professors  were 
pests,  and  that  it  was  found  absolutely  necessary  to  limit 
the  privilege  to  one  person.  In  order  to  execute  photo- 
graphs in  public  collections,  there  must  be  a  monopoly 
somewhere.  If  it  be  proposed  to  grant  this  privilege 
to  a  limited  number  of  competent  persons,  as  was  at. 
one  time  the  practice  at  the  British  Museiun,  the  difil- 
culty  arii«s  which  was  felt  by  the  Trustees,  of  deciding 
who  is  competent.  Mr.  Panizzi  considers  it  '  a  very 
dilllcult  tiling  to  determine  who  if  competent'  (Ev. 
1(531),  and  the  Trustees  were  forced  to  say,  '  We  will 
only  admit  our  own  photographer'  (Ev.  l(i28V  For  a 
public  department  to  attempt  to  determine  this  quee^ 
tion  in  the  case  of  every  applicatipn  would  Lead  to  con- 
stant difficulties  and  heartburnings.  Moreover,  the  fa 
voived  persons  havinc  the  monopoly  among  them  might 
leaeue  among  themselves  to  make  tlie  public  pay  an 
unfair  toll  for  th^  use  of  their  own  property.  Theae 
objections  would  apply  all  the  more  strongly  to  the 
appointment  of  a  single  private  individual  or  firm,  as 
the  monopoly  would  be  all  the  closer.  The  experience 
obtained  at  the  British  Museum  (Ev.  1 028  and  passim), 
as  well  as  at  the  Soutli  Kensington  Museum,  has  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  only  ft'aaible  course  for  pubKe 
interests  is  to  employ  one  responsible  public  ofllosr ; 
and,  by  harmonious  co-operation  between  these  two  de- 
partaients,  one  photographer  is  employed  for  both.  A 
tariff  of  moderate  prices  is  pubUshed  at  which  the 
public  may  obtain  necatives,  and  print  positives  for 
themselves.    Any  publisher  may  thus  produce,  and 

Kublish  at  liis  own  prices,  any  object  in  the  British 
[usoum  or  the  South  Kensington  Museum.* 
"  As  respects  *  positives*  of  public  objects,  the  sale  of 
them  by  the  Department  to  the  public  is  limited  to  ob- 
jects in  public  collections  which  it  is  not  permitted  t» 
private  enterprise  to  photograph,  and  to  a  price  osily 
covering  the  cost  of  production.  Your  Committee 
consider  that  there  is  no  other  course  so  free  from  ob- 
jections or  so  good  for  the  publie  at  large  as  the  present 


*  **  The  following  tariff  of  price  for  *jpo$itive '  impre»- 
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qntem  of  the  Department.  The  printing  of  photo- 
eraphfl  stands  on  the  same  footing  as  the  printing  of 
Parliamentary  papers,  and  the  publuhers  might,  as  well 
as  the  photographers,  complain  of  the  low  price  at  which 
they  are  sold.  If  the  price  were  increased,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  sales  would  be  greatly  diminished,  and 
the  spread  of  knowledge  of  Paniamentary  proceedings 
arrested.  The  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  at- 
tempted to  supply  the  public  with  photographs  of  ob- 
jects in  the  British  Museum,  at  the  same  time  allowing 
their  photographer  the  privilege  of  publishing,  but  they 
abandoned  the  system  after  considerable  losses  (Er. 
Panizzi,  1626,  1694). 

"  Your  Committee  have  investigated  fully  a  com- 
plaint of  Mr.  Scott,  in  respect  of  the  photographs  taken 
by  him  from  BaiFaelle*s  Cartoons.  Mr.  Scott  complains 
that  Mr.  Caldesi  was  obstructed  by  the  officer  of  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art  in  taking  his  photo- 
graphs, and  that  he  has  been  undersold  by  the  Depart- 
ment; but  Mr.  Redgrave  (Ev.  1163  et  scq.)  proved 
that  Messrs.  Caldesi  would  have  been  unable  to  have 
produced  any  satisfactory  photographs  unless  the  De- 
partment had  permitted  them  to  have  the  benefit  of 
the  removal  of  the  Cartoons  by  their  officer,  and  that,  as 
the  sale  of  the  Cartoons  by  the  Department  cannot  ^et 
be  said  to  be  in  operation,  the  apprehension  of  bemg 
undersold  is  at  least  premature.  At  any  rate,  the 
public  have  no  reason  to  regret  that  Mr.  Scott's  sug- 
gestion of  vesting  in  his  firm  an  absolute  monopoly  of 
ue  photographs  of  the  Cartoons  has  not  been  complied 
with.  The  arrangement  by  which  a  private  was  joined 
to  an  official  photoCTapher  was  almost  sure  to  lead  to 
disputes,  and  should  not  be  repeated." 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  Journal  the  evi- 
dence has  been  publishod  in  a  Blue-book,  which 
any  one  may  consult.  I  have  read  the  evidence, 
and  it  appears  to  me  to  warrant  the  conclusion 
to  which  the  Committee  have  come. 

A  Membeb  of  the  Couxcil  of 
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sions  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education : —  « 


"  Fob  Uxmoukted  Impressioxs. 


8.  d. 


'*  A  single  impression,  the  dimensions  of  which 
contain  less  than  40  square  inches,  eg, 

6x7  inches,  or  4x8  inches 0    5 

40  square  inches  and  under  60  square  inches    0    7^ 
60  „  „  80  „      ...    0  10 

80  „  „  100  „       ...     1    Oi 

And  BO  on,  adding  *2\i,  for  every  20  square  inches  or 

imder,  up  to  500  square  inches.    Por  prices  above  500 

square  inches,  see  the  detailed  list. 

**  The  Department  does  not  charge  itself  with  the 

mounting  of  impressions,  as  the  public  is  able  to  do  this 

for  itself;  but  the  agent  will  attbrd  every  information 

on  the  subject  of  mounting. 

'*  Pbotoorapha  of  Objigts  vr  the  Mussuh  of  Anr. 

"  Artists,  manufacturers,  and  the  public  generally, 
who  may  desire  to  have  photographs  of  any  special  oD- 
jeots  in  the  Museum  of  Ornamental  Art,  can  order 
negatives  of  such  objects  at  the  rate  of  3<f.  per  square 
indi.  Any  size  under  SO  square  inches  wiU  be  chmrged 
as  30  square  inches.  One  proof  of  the  negative  is  in- 
duded  in  the  channo  for  tne  negative.  The  Depart- 
ment does  not  un&rtake  to  print  any  further  impros- 


On  the  Measurement  of  the  Chemical  Action  of 
the  Solar  Rays.    By  Professor  H.  £.  Botcoz. 

[From  this  '  Proceedings '  of  the  Boyal  Institokm  of 
Great  Britain,  March  2,  I860.] 

Those  portions  of  the  solar  rays  which  vibrate 
most  slowly,  and  are  situated  near  the  rod  end 
of  the  spectrum,  are  those  which  mainly  regu- 
late the  alterations  of  temperature  on  tibe  sur- 
face of  our  planet.  They  are,  par  eaxeJUnee, 
the  heating  rays.  They  principally  produce 
aU  those  motions  in  our  atmosphere  wiich  we 
term  winds ;  they  effect  those  grand  pheno- 
mena of  distillation  and  deposits  which  we  call 
rains;  and  the  amount  and  distribution  of 
those  heating  rays  at  any  point  on  the  earth's 
surface  determine  the  thermal  climate  of  that 
point. 

On  a  scale,  perhaps,  less  grand,  but  certainly 
not  less  important  as  regards  their  effects,  are 
the  actions  produced  by  the  most  rapidly  vi- 
brating portion  of  the  sun's  rays — ^those,  namely, 
which  are  situated  near  the  violet  end  of  the 
spectrum.  These  rays  have  been  called  the 
chemical  rays,  because  it  is  by  these  especially 
that  the  chemical  action  of  the  simhght  is 
effected.  It  is  in  presence  of  these  rays  alone 
that  the  plant  is  enabled  to  decompose  the  car- 
bonic acid  of  the  air,  to  assimilate  the  carbon, 
restoring  the  oxygen  for  the  subsequent  use  of 
animals.  Hence  the  amount  and  distribution 
of  these  rays  at  any  given  place  regulate  to  a 
great  extent  the  character  of  the  fauna  and 
flora — give,  in  short,  the  "chemical  climate^' 
of  the  place. 

The  measurement  of  the  quantity  of  this 
solar  energy  falling  at  any  time  on  a  given 
spot  upon  the  earth's  surface,  must  be  a  sub- 
ject of  primary  importance  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  physical  history  of  our  globe.  Ve 
fortunately  possess  a  metiod,  although  it  is 
only  a  comparative  one,  for  measuring  the' 
amount  of  effect  which  the  heating  rays  pro- 
duce ;  that  is,  for  measuring  temperature.  No 
such  mode  of  measurement  for  those  of  the 
solar  rays  which  especially  effect  chemical  ac- 
tion has,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  adopted, 
— ^not  that  meteorologists  have  ignored  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  but  because  the  diffi- 
culties which  beset  the  establishment  of  a 
measuring  instrument  for  chemical  action  weie 
considered  to  be  insurmountable. 

The  speaker  remarked  that  his  object  was 
to  bring  before  his  audience  the  principles  and 
mode  of  action  of  a  method  employed  for  the 
measurement  of  the  chemical  ac^n  of  light*. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  chemical  action  d 

*  For  a  detailed  description  of  appenta*  Ac^** 
"  Photo-chemical  BeeearoheB,"  Part  I.  '^Ummavat^ 
of  the  Chemical  Action  of  Ltoht,"  I7  S.  Bantmm 
H.  E.  Hoflcoe,  PhiL  Trans.  1857,  p.  356. 
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light,  attention  was  directed  to  the  fact  that 
when  a  perfecldy  pure  mixturo  of  exactly  equal 
voliinos  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  gases  is  ex- 
posed'to  lighty  the  gases  combine,  producing 
an  equal  volume  of  hydrochloric  acid  grjs,  whilst 
no  such  combination  occurs  in  the  dark.  This 
oombiaation  may  occur  gradually,  or  with  great 
rapidity.  If  tho  chemical  activity  of  the  light 
be  great,  the  union  takes  place  quickly,  grcaf 
heat  is  evolved,  a  sudden  expansion  takes  place, 
and  the  vessel  containing  the  mixture  of  chlo- 
rine and  hydrogen  is  shattered  by  the  explosion. 
The  gradual  or  slow  combination  may  be  ren- 
dered evident  by  allowing  the  hydrochloric 
acid  thus  formed  to  be  absorbed  by  water, — ^the 
consequent  diminution  of  bulk  of  the  gas  ac- 
curately representing  the  chemical  action 
effected. 

This  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  chlorine 
and  hydrogen  is  used  as  tho  sensitive  substance 
for  measuring  the  chemical  action  of  light.  It 
is  evolved  in  the  perfectly  pure  state  by  the 
eLectrolytic  diecomposition  of  strong  aqueous 
hydrochloric  add;  and  it  is  by  th^  method 
only  that  it  can  be  prepared.  The  gases  thus 
evolved  are  in  the  exact  proportion  in  which 
they  exist  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  so  that  if  by 
any  means  we  recombine  these  gases,  no  trace 
of  either  substance  will  remain  behind,  the 
whole  uniting  to  form  hydrochloric  acid. 

For  the  purpose  of  measuring  this  chemical 
action,  effected  not  only  by  solar  light,  but 
also  by  light  from  many  artificial  sources, 
we  require  some  instiument  which  is  to  tho 
chemical  action  of  light  what  the  thermometer 
IB  to  the  heat-actions — an  instrument  which 
win  show  objectively  the  amount  of  chemically 
active  light.  Wo  must  be  sure,  in  the  first 
place,  that  our  mode  of  measurement  is  a  re- 
liable one;  that  as  in  the  case  of  the  ther- 
mometer equal  increments  of  volume  corre- 
spond to  equal  increments  of  heat,  so  in  the 
new  instrument,  the  indications,  however  ob- 
tained, shall  be  proportional  to,  and  represent 
the  amount  of  chemical  rays  emanating  from 
any  source. 

This  has  been  accomplished  in  the  chemical 
photometer,  by  the  help  of  which  an  accurate 
measurement  of  the  chemical  action  of  light  is 
effected. 

The  facts  upon  which  this  mode  of  measure- 
znent  is  based  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: — 

I.  Exactly  equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and 
hydrogen  gases,  when  mixed,  combine 
together  on  exposure  to  light,  forming 
hydrochloric  acid  gas. 

2:  This  combination  does  not  occur  in  the 
dark. 

3.  The  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  thus 
fbimed  is  Erectly  proportional  to  the  in- 


tensity of  the  incident  light,  and  serves^, 
therefore,  as  a  measure  of  the  chemical 
action  produced. 
4.  The  chemical  photometer  is  an  instru- 
ment, by  help  of  which  the  quantity  of 
hydrochloric  acid  thus  formed  can  be  ac- 
curately measured. 
The  chemical  photometer  consists  essentially 
of  three  parts :  namely,  first,  the  apparatus  in 
which  the  sensitive  gas  is  generated;  secondly, 
the  apparatus  in  which  the  gas  is  exposed  to 
the  light ;  and  thirdly,  the  apparatus  in  which 
the  volume  of  hydrochloric  acid  produced  in  a 
given  time  is  read  off. 

When  very  numerous  precautions  in  the 
management  of  the  photometer  are  taken,  it 
proves  a  most  sensitive  and  reliable  instru- 
ment. Having  thus  obtained  an  instrument 
by  which  the  chemical  action  of  light  can  be 
accurately  measured,  it  only  remains  to  gra- 
duate it.  For  this  purpose  we  require  a  stan- 
dard of  light,  fi'om  which  the  determination  is 
to  proceed.  For  this  comparative  measure- 
ment, the  possessioli  of  a  constant  source  of 
light  is  the  first  essentiaL  This  is  obtained  as 
follows  ;*— 

1.  A  flame  of  pure  carbonic  oxide  gas,  burn7 
ing  in  the  air  and  issuing  from  an  opening 
of  given  size  at  a  given  rate,  is  employed 
as  the  standard  flame. 

2.  Tlie  unit  amount  of  chemical  action  is  that 
effected  by  such  a  flame  upon  the  sensitive 
mixture  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  during 
one  minute,  at  the  distance  of  one  metre. 

3.  Tho  quantity  of  chemically  active  light 
producing  this  action  is  called  one  chemical 
unit  of  light ;  and  ten  thousand  of  such 
units  one  clieinical  degree  of  light. 

4.  Tho  chemical  photometer  is  graduated  by 
observing  how  many  of  these  chemical 
units  of  light  correspond  to  one  division 
on  the  scale  of  the  instrument. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  mode  in  which  this 
measurement  of  the  chemical  action  of  light  is 
employed,  the  speaker  described  the  method  by 
which  the  chemical  action  produced  by  the 
direct  solar  rays  has  been  determined*.  For 
this  purpose,  it  was  necessary  to  admit  a  veiy 
small,  but  a  known,  portion  of  direct  sun-light 
into  the  dark  room  in  which  the  instrument 
was  placed,  and  to  allow  the  insolation-vessel 
to  be  bathed  in  the  pencil  of  rays  thus  admitted. 
By  help  of  Silbermann's  heliostat,  the  sun's 
image  was  reflected  during  the  whole  day  upon 
one  spot,  a  small  opening  of  known  size,  in  the 

*  The  ftdl  memoir  on  this  imbject  if  to  be  fonnd  in 
Poggendorff *ft  Annalen,  Bd.  criii.p.  11)3.  In  Abefcnei 
FrooeedingB  of  Boyal  Sodatv,  1859»  toL  x.  p.  30,  "*  Ph»- 
to^ohflDiioal  BiiBOMchee,"  Part  IV.,  by  IL  JBunMU  and 
H.E.Boacoe. 
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window-shuttor  of  a  dark  room.  The  firaction 
of  the  total  sun's  rays  thus  admitted  and  al- 
lowed to  fall  upon  the  chemical  photometer  oan 
bo  calculated,  and  the  action  thus  effected 
observod ;  hence  the  amount  of  action  can  be 
found  which  the  sun  would  have  produced  if 
directly  shining  upon  the  instrument — a  condi- 
tion impossible,  of  course,  to  fulfil,  as  the  action 
would  become  too  rapid  and  the  whole  appa- 
ratus would  be  shattered  by  explosion. 

The  day  chosen  for  obscrration  of  the  sun's 
action  must  obviously  be  cloudless,  if  we  wish 
to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  relation  existing  be- 
tween the  chemical  action  and  the  height  of 
the  sun.  Beginning  the  observations  as  near 
sunrise  as  possible,  we  find,  for  instance,  on 
September  15th,  1858,  one  of  the  days  on 
which  such  a  series  of  experiments  was  made, 
that  at  7*"  9"  a.m.,  when  the  sun's  zenith- 
distance  was  76°  30',  the  observed  action 
amounted  to  1*52 :  that  is,  in  one  minute  the 
column  of  water  moved  through  1*52  division; 
or  the  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  formed, 
when  the  sun  stood  at  the  height  mentioned, 
was  represented  by  1-52  division  on  the  scale. 

Gradually,  as  the  day  wore  on,  the  observed 
action  for  each  minute  became  larger ;  until  at 
^  14'°  a.m.,  the  latest  observation  possible  on 
the  day  in  question,  owing  to  the  formation  of 
clouds,  the  action  reached  18-5  divisions,  or 
was  thirteen  times  as  largo  as  at  ?*  9"*.  In 
the  last  column  of  the  accompanying  table  is 
ifbund  the  action,  expressed  in  degrees  of  light, 
which  would  have  been  observed  at  the  fore- 
going times*  if  the  whole  sunlight  had  been 
allowed  to  fall  on  the  instrument. 

Table  I. 


Obterred 

Total  aun*! 

Hour. 

Sun 'a  MDttli- 
dbtance. 

Mtioo 

•etion  in  de- 

1 luinotfl. 

grees  of  light. 

h    m 

o      # 

7     9 

7(5  30 

1-52 

5-54 

7  2G 

73  49 

4-22 

l.)-50 

740 

71  37 

6-09 

22-43 

8    0 

C8  a^ 

7r)G 

27-85 

8    7 

67  30 

8-38 

38-87 

8  20 

64  42 

12-48 

45-85 

8  54 

60  48 

17-09 

62-59 

9  14 

68  11 

18-51 

67-61 

can  be  obtained  from  the  experiments,  of 
which  the  foregoing  is  only  an  example ;  hence, 
if  the  action  which  the  sun  produces  when  at 
a  given  height  is  known,  it  is  possible  to  cal- 
culate the  action  which  it  would  produce  at 
any  other  height. 

That  these  calculated  results  agree  veiy 
closely  with  the  experimental  data — ^with  the 
observed  action — ia  seen  by  comparing  the 
mmibers  in  Table  No.  n.,  expressing  the 
observed  and  calculated  action. 

Tablb  II. 

The  amount  of  Chemical  Action  effected  at  a 
point  upon  the  Earth's  SurfiEice  on  any  doud- 
less  day,  by  the  direct  Solar  Rays,  depends 
alone  upon  the  Sun's  zenith-distance,  or 
upon  the  height  of  the  column  of  air  throngli 
which  the  Rays  have  to  pass. 


Sun*a  lenith- 

Chemicml  iUamination  of  ma'! 

dlatuiee  at  time  of 

diieet  rmy»  at  the  caith'a  aoCMe, 

obeerration. 

espreaaed  in  degnea  of  light. 

46^    i 

Obaerred. 

Crir«i«»t<i 

93-0 

96-4 

50  51 

89-2 

85-8 

57  35 

631 

67^ 

58  11 

67-6 

66-2 

60  48 

62-6 

58-3 

64  42 

45-9 

47^ 

67  30 

38-9 

36-6 

68^ 

27-9 

331 

71  37 

22-4 

245 

73  49 

15-5 

16-3 

76  30 

55 

9^ 

Probable  error  =  ±2-7  degrees  of  light 

This  great  increase  in  the  chemical  action 
with  the  rise  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens  simply 
results  from  the  fact  that  the  solar  rays,  in 
passing  through  the  air,  are  extinguished  or 
absorbed — ^lost,  in  fact,  as  light,  and  that  as  the 
sun  rises  higher  above  the  horizon,  the  column 
of  air  through  which  the  rays  pass  is  constantly 
being  lessoned ;  consequently  more  of  the  di- 
rect rays  icach  the  earth. 

Now,  the  law  according  to  which  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  are  thus  absorbed  in  the  air 


Knowing  the  law  which  regulates  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  chemical  rays,  we  can  calculate 
what  the  action  would  be  if  there  were  no 
atmosphere  to  diminish  the  power  of  the  rajB. 
It  is  thus  foun-l  that  if  the  sun's  rays  were  not 
thus  weakened  by  passage  through  the  atmo- 
sphere, they  would  produce  on  illumination 
represented  by  318  degrees  of  light ;  or  they 
would  effect  a  combination  in  one  minute,  npon 
an  unlimited  atmosphere  of  chlorine  and  hy 
drogen  on  which  they  fell  perpendicularly,  of  a 
column  of  hydrochloric  acid  35'3  metres  «» 
Jieight.  The  sun's  rays  having  passed  perpen- 
dicularly through  our  atmosphere  to  the  seas 
level,  eS6ot  an  action  of  only  14-4  light^metres ; 
or  nearly  two-thirds  of  their  chemical  actirity 
has  been  lost  by  extinction  and  dispendon  m 
the  atmosphere. 

A  large  number  of  most  interesting  oondn- 
sions  may  be  drawn  from  the  fiicts  alreaoy 
noticed.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  may  detennine 
the  chemical  action  which  the  solar  rays  win 
produce  on  the  various  planets ;  for  we  knfl^ 
that  the  intensity  of  the  chemical  iUnminsttfi 
varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distaaflp 
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of  the  planet  from  tlie  sun*  The  nombors  in 
Table  III.  express  this  chemical  action  in  de- 
grees of  light,  and  in  heights  of  columns  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  called  Itghi-metres^  Hence 
we  see  how  much  the  sun's  chemical  action 
varies  on  the  different  planets;  the  superior 
planets  receiving  so  small  a  portion  as  to  render 
it  impossible  that  the  kind  of  animal  and  vege- 
table life  which  we  here  enjoy  can  there  exist. 

Tabus  III. — Chemical  Action  produced  hy 
Direct  SvnUght  on  each  Planet. 


Mma 

Chemical  action  in 

Iji||1it*QiefS'eeB* 

light-metTM. 

Mercury    

Vents    

0-387 
0-723 
1-000 
1-524 
5-203 
9-539 
19-183 
30040 

2125-0 

6U8-9 

318-3 

1371 

11-8 

3-5 

1-0 

0-4 

235-4 

67-5 

35-3 

15-2 

1-2 

04 

0-1 

0O4 

li^HJi. 

Man 

Jupiter 

Saturn  

UnuiuB 

Neptune    

Interesting  conclusions  can  be  drawn  firom 
these  facts,  concerning  the  distribution  of  the 
chemical  rays  on  tho  surface  of  our  earth  in 
different  latitudes,  and  at  different  elevations 
above  the  sea's  level.  The  further  removed  a 
situation  is  from  the  level  of  the  sea — ^the  higher 
up  in  the  atmosphere  it  is  placed,  the  greater 
amount  of  chemical  action  it  will  i^ceive. 
Thus,  in  the  highlands  of  Thibet,  where  com 
and  grain  flourish  at  a  height  of  from  12,000 
to  14,000  feet,  the  chemical  action  of  the  direct 
sunlight  is  1  j  times  as  great  as  in  the  neigh- 
bouring lowland  plains  of  Hindostan.  In  the 
same  way  we  can  calculate  for  any  point  of  the 
earth's  surface  whose  latitude  is  known,  the 
amount  of  chemical  action  which  the  direct 
sunlight  effects  at  any  given  time  of  day  or 
year.     In  Table  IV.  the  numbers  represent 

Tajble  IV, — Chemical  Action  effected  hy  Direct 
Sunlight  in  one  Minute  on  tJie  Vernal  Equi- 
nox at 


A.  Melville  Island. 

B.  Bejkiavik,  Iceland. 

C.  St  Petersburg. 

D.  Manchester. 


E.  Heidelberg. 

F.  Naples. 

G.  Cairo. 


Hour. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

P. 

G. 

A.M.       P.M. 

0    or    0 

0*0 

0*0 

0*0 

0*0 

0*0 

0*0 

0*0 

7    or    5 

0-0 

0*09 

0-07 

0'» 

0'S8 

0*89 

1-74 

8    or    4 

0-07 

1*53 

S*88 

5*85 

8*08 

18*31 

20*18 

9    or    a 

0-67 

d-Oa 

10*74 

18*71 

SS-99 

35*8a 

50*01 

10    or    S 

1-80 

is'?7 

80*S6 

3S*yi 

40*04 

58-40 

78*01 

11    or    1 

S-09 

18-00 

a7*s» 

4S*S4 

58*19 

74-87 

98*33 

IS  at  noon. 

rsi 

M'M 

so*s« 

47' U 

57*08 

80*07 

105'8 

the  chemical  action  effected  by  direct  sunlight 
in  one  minute  at  the  places  and  hours  named 
en  the  2Ist  of  March.  Curves  were  exhibited, 
showing  the  rise  of  the  action^  with  the  pro- 


gress of  the  sun  through  the  keavens.  By 
comparing  the  numbers  in  the  table,  it  is  seen 
how  greatly  this  chemical  action  differs  at 
various  points  on  the  earth's  surface ;  and  we 
can  understand  how  it  is,  that  in  the  latitude 
of  Cairo,  where  the  chemical  action  of  the  di« 
rect  sunlight  is  twice  as  great  as  it  is  in  that 
of  Manchester,  the  whole  flora  and  fauna  as- 
sume a  more  tropical  and  luxuriant  character. 
Tho  speaker  stated,  that  he  was  only  able 
briefly  to  notice  the  principles  upon  which  the 
new  mode  of  measuring  the  chemical  action  of 
light  depends ;  adding  one  or  two  iliustrationa 
of  the  measurements  actually  mode.  He  was 
unable  even  to  refer  to  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  important  applications,  viz.  the 
measurement  of  the  chemictd  action  effected  by 
the  diffuse  daylight.  This  has,  however,  been 
accomplished,  and  we  are  now  able  to  calculate 
the  amount  of  chemical  action  produced  by 
both  diffused  and  direct  solar  light,  on  a  cloud- 
less day,  at  any  place  situated  above  the  lati- 
tude of  Cairo.  The  following  table  shows  the 
results  of  such  a  calculation. 

Table  V. — Total  Chemical  Action  effected-  hy 
the  Solar  Bays  from  Sunrise  to  Sunset  on  the 
Vernal  Equinox  at 


I. 

II.  ' 

III. 

IV. 

Melville  Island  ... 
Bejldavik    

1196 
5964 
8927 
14520 
18240 
26640 
36440 

10590 
15020 
16410 
18220 
19100 
20550 
21670 

11790 
20980 
25340 
32740 
37340 
47190 
68110 

1306 
2324 
2806 
3625 
4136 
5226 
6437 

St.  Petersburg 

Manchester     

Heidelberg 

Naples 

Cairo  

I.  GiTc*  the  aetioii  of  direct  nmlight  in  degrees  of  ligbt. 
II.  Gives  the  action  of  dilKue  daylight  in  degrees  of  light. 

III.  Gives  the  action  of  total  light  in  degrees  of  light. 

IV.  Gives  the  «:tioa  of  total  Ught  in  uSt-^etres. 

Knowing  tho  intimate  connexion  of  the 
chemically  active  solar  rays  with  the  plant-  and 
animal-producing  power  of  a  country,  no  one 
can  doubt  the  immense  importance  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  regular  series  of  measurements 
of  the  variations  of  the  amount  of  these  chemi- 
cal rays  at  different  situations  on  the  earth's 
surface.  Such  a  series  would  open  an  entirely 
now  field  to  the  science  of  meteorology,  asd 
would  reveal  to  us  relations  and  points  of  dif- 
ference as  regards  the  chemiccd  dimate^  at 
present  wholly  unknown. 

The  chemical  photometer,  in  the  hands  of 
an  experienced  experimenter,  is  a  perfectly 
accurate  and  extremely  sensitive  instrument ; 
and  the  method  described  is  a  most  valuable 
one  for  scientifically  investigating  the  primaiy 
laws  regulating  the  chemical  action  of  lights 
and  the  distribution  of  the  chemical  rays.  It 
is,  however^  not  capable  of  universal  applicatioi^ 
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as  a  meteorological  isstnunent,  owing  to  its 
complicated  naturey  and  t^e  great  care  requisite 
in  its  management.  At  present  we  know  of 
no  easy,  and  at  the  same  time  correct,  method 
oi  estimating  the  chemical  action  of  light. 
Mnch  time  and  labour  has  abcady  been  spent 
by  the  authors  of  the  method  described  in  en- 
deavouring to  prepare  an  instrument  which 
can  be  practically  used  for  this  purpose  in  me- 
teorological observations.  Persevering  in  their 
efforts,  they  hope  ere  long  to  overcome  the 
numerous  difficulties  which  beset  the  subject, 
and  to  describe  a  method  which  shall  answer 
the  proposed  end. 

The  Mistion  of  Photography^ 

As  the  human  mind  can  never  attain  a  know- 
ledge t)f  Ovjsi'Scieieicef  so  indeed  can  it  never 
predict  the  ultimate  uses  and  applications  of 
our  beautiful  science  of  photography. 

The  reveries  and  day-dreams  of  Daguerre, 
Ni^pco,  and  Fox  Talbot  must  of  necessity  be 
pregnant  with  bright  visions  of  the  future 
high  mission  of  photography,  of  the  most  grati- 
fying deseription. 

When  Benjamin  Franklin  discovered  his 
system  of  lightning  conductors,  and  his  paper 
was  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  it  was  re- 
ceived with  peals  of  laughter,  and  was  voted 
80  absurd  as  to  be  deemed  unworthy  of  being 
printed  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions.' 
It  was,  however,  printed  by  an  index)endent 
pubHsher,  and  attained  a  world-wide  celebrity. 
The  invention  has  since  been  the  safeguard 
against  lightning  upon  land  and  sea.  Glorious 
Benjamin's  brown  studies  led  him  actually  to 
electric  telegraphy,  not  merely  theoretically ; 
fbr  he  sent  sparks  across  the  Schuylkill  mthout 
amy  other  conductor  than  the  water,  and  thus 
fired  spirits  in  which  were  drunk  the  healths 
of  all  famous  electridans  in  England,  Holland, 
France,  and  Germany,  at  a  faast  for  which  the 
turkey  was  killed  by  the  electric  shock  and 
roasted  by  th^  electricity  jack  ;  the  event  was 
celebrated  by  the  discharge  of  guns  from  the 
electrical  battery, — all  of  which  he  spoke  of  in 
a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Royd  Society. 
Thus  Franklin  was  a  benefactor  to  his  race ; 
fbr  he  converted  one  of  the  most  mysterious, 
dreaded,  and  dangerous  powers  into  a  realization 
of  our  infant  ideas-of  fairies  who  could  convey 
messages  from  here  to  Timbuctoo  and  back 
while  we  winked  our  eye— of  gnomes  who 
oould  go  down  into  the  depths  of  the  earth  or 
sea.  and  blast  rocks,  or  perform  other  services 
beneath  our  feet— of  invisible  spirits  who 
would  convert  themselves  into  a  motive  power ; 
and  we  are  not  quite  sure  if  he  did  not  also 
realize  our  spirit  of  light  in  his  adaptation  of 


electricity;  but  of  this  we  can  find  no  re- 
cord. 

Who  shall  predict  the  ultimate  uses  pd 
applications  of  our  beautiful  science  of  photo- 
graphy? Who  knows  the  extent  of  the  giasp 
of  the  future  in  the  fertile  imaginations  of 
Daguerre,  Niopce,  and  Fox  Talbot?  0  that 
we  possct^sed  their  pleasures!  for  there  is  a  no- 
bleness in  the  power  which  the  natural  philo- 
sopher derives  from  the  discovery  of  nature*s 
laws,  of  raising  the  curtain  of  futniity  and 
displaying  the  decrees  of  Nature  so  fiir  as  they 
afiect  the  physical  universe  for  countless  ages 
te  come,  which  is  independent  of  and  above 
all  utility.  While,  however,  we  thus  daim 
for  our  great  benefactors  in  photography  all 
the  consideration  to  which  on  their  own  ac- 
count they  are  entitled,  and  while  recoUectiDg 
that  they  are  indebted  to  the  Rosses  of  opticd 
science,  it  must  be  understood  that  we  do  not 
intend  to  disparage  the  minor  workers,  but 
great  benefactors  of  the  human  race,  who, 
working  in  their  fields  of  science,  draw  from 
them  the  great  benefits  which  so  much  tend  to 
the  well-being  of  man.  When  we  express  the 
eujoymont  which  arises  from  the  beauty  and 
the  fragrance  of  the  flower,  we  do  not  the  less 
prize  the  honey  which  is  extracted  from  it,  or 
the  medicinal  virtue  which  it  yields. 

It  is  kno^vn  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in 
physical  science,  that  the  most  important  laws 
which  prevail  in  atmospherical  and  terrestiial 
phenomena  are  intimately  related  to  the  horary 
and  diurnal  variations  of  the  barometer,  ther- 
mometer, hygrometer,  the  declination-needle, 
dipping-needle,  and,  in  fine,  to  the  changes 
which  continually  a^cct  all  those  delicate  and 
sensitive  ini^truments  which  the  skill  and  ge- 
nius of  ii^ientific  men  have  contrived  to  indicate 
the  succession  of  meteorological  phenomena 
manifested  around  us.  It  is  as  well  known 
that  to  obtain  a  jjerfect  record  of  the  indica- 
tions of  these  several  instruments,  it  would  be 
necessary  that  an  observer  should  be  stationed 
at  each  of  them  continually  night  and  day,  in 
all  seasons,  to  note  down  their  changes,  which 
arc  continual,  and  sometimes  sudden,  such  as 
cannot  be  foreseen  or  anticipated ;  moreover, 
that  these  changes  ore  in  some  cases  so  rapid 
and  fleeting,  as  to  be  incapable  of  exact  esti- 
mation or  measurement,  even  by  the  most  vigi- 
lant and  practised  observers.  Yet  we  may  bo 
excused  for  saying  it  is  not  so  well  known  to 
many  of  our  readers  as  it  might  be  (we  may 
perhaps  say,  as  it  ought  to  be),  that  photo- 
graphy has  intervened  to  ^fect  that  whick 
hitherto  without  its  aid  has  been  beyond  the 
ability  of  man. 

The  Great  Exhibition  Council  Medal  of  1851 
was  obtained  by  Mr.  Charlea  Rrooke,  of  London* 
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for  an  automatic  upporatns  which  made  all  the 
€U>ove  phenomena  keep  a  cmatant  and  unerring 
record  of  themselves  in  pnoxooiiAFnic  "wmttwg. 

"Without  attempting  a  detailed  description  of 
this  Tery  beautiful  automatic  apparatus,  which, 
besides,  could  not  bo  made  intelligible  Mrithout 
several  complicated  drawings,  the  general  prin- 
ciple by  which  its  indications  are  made  may  be 
briefly  and  clearly  explained. 

A  pencil  of  light,  brought  to  a  focus  by 
spherical  or  cylindrical  lenses  or  reflectors,  is 
so  governed  that  its  point  or  focus  has  a  mo- 
tion identical  with,  or  bearing  a  known  pro- 
portion to,  the  motion  of  part  of  the  instru- 
ment which  affords  the  indications  to  be  regis- 
tered. Thus,  if  the  instrument  be  a  magnetic 
needle,  the  axis  of  the  lens  or  spectrum  is 
made  to  coincide,  or  make  a  known  or  con- 
stant angle,  with  the  needle,  and  therefore 
to  participate  in  its  movements.  The  focus  of 
the  pencil  refracted  or  reflected  receives  a  cor- 
responding motion.  If  it  be  a  column  of  mer- 
cury, as  in  the  case  of  a  barometer  or  thenno- 
meter,  the  direction  of  the  pencil  of  light  is 
varied,  either  by  means  of  a  float,  which  rises 
and  falls  with  the  mercurial  column,  or  by 
transmitting  the  light  through  the  tube,  so  as 
to  produce  the  shadow  of  the  column,  in  which 
case  the  movement  of  the  shadow  will  be  regis- 
tered. 

The  focus  of  the  luminous  pencil  is  made  to 
fall  upon  a  sheet  of  photographic  paper ;  and  if 
both  it  and  the  paper  were  stationary,  a  spot 
would  be  produced  upon  the  paper  at  the  place 
where  the  focus  falls  upon  it.  If,  owing  to 
the  variation  of  the  instrument  whose  indica- 
tions are  to  be  recorded,  the  focus  of  the  lumi- 
nous pencil  moves,  a  line  will  be  traced  on  the 
photographic  paper,  the  length  of  which  will 
bear  a  known  relation  to  the  variation  of  the 
instrument.  Thus,  if  it  be  a  magnetic  needle, 
a  variation  of  one  degree  east  or  west  in  its 
direction,  may  impart  a  motion  of  an  inch  right 
or  left  to  the  focus  of  the  luminous  pencil,  and 
a  line  of  corresponding  length  would  be  traced 
upon  the  photographic  paper.  But  by  this 
means  nothing  would  be  recorded,  except  the 
extreme  variation  of  the  needle  in  a  given 
time.  An  ob.server  would  still  be  necessary ; 
and  nothing  would  be  accomplished  more  than 
is  already  attained  by  the  self-registering  ther- 
mometers, which  show  the  maximum  and  mini- 
mum temperatures  indicated  during  a  given  in- 
terval. 

The  apparatus  is,  however,  rendered  perfect 
by  rolling  the  photographic  paper  on  a  cylin- 
der, which  is  moved  by  clockwork,  so  that  a 
known  length  of  the  paper  moves  under  the 
"focau  of  the  luminous  pendl  in  a  given  time. 
"When  the  focus  of  the  pendl  is  stationary,  a 


straight  line  is  traced  on  the  paper  in  a  direc- 
tion at  right  angles  to  the  motion  of  the  paper, 
and  therefore  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  «cylin- 
der;  but  when  the  focus  moves,  as  usually 
happens,  to  the  right  and  left  alternately,  an 
undulating  curve  is  traced  upon  the  paper,  the 
distances  of  the  points  of  which  from  a  known 
base  line  (also  traced  upon  the  paper)  show 
not  only  the  particular  minute  and  second  at 
which  each  change  took  place,  but  the  actual 
state  of  the  instrument  at  Ihat  moment. 

In  this  way  the  heights  of  the  barometer 
and  thermometer,  the  variations  of  the  decli- 
nation and  dipping  needles,  the  directions  of 
the  wind- vane,  and,  in  fine,  the  indications  of 
all  other  meteorological  instruments  are  faith- 
fully and  continually  registered,  from  minute 
to  minute,  and  from  hour  to  hour,  by  nig^t 
and  by  day,  in  summer  and  in  winter,  and  in 
all  positions  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  give 
to  the  instrument  of  observation,  whether  on 
the  summits  of  lofty  towers  or  mountains,  in 
the  caves  of  the  observatory,  or  in  the  work- 
ings of  mines  hundreds  or  thousands  of  feet 
above  or  below  the  common  level  of  the  sur- 
face, in  the  absence  and  independent  of  any 
other  care  or  interference  on  the  part  of  an 
observer,  save  that  which  ia  necessary  from 
time  to  time  to  supply  this  ever- wakeful  and 
ever-active  scribe  with  a  fresh  supply  of  paper. 
An  apparatus  constructed  in  this  manner  has 
been  adopted  for  registering  the  meteorological 
indications  of  the  instruments  at  the  Boyal 
Observatory  at  Greenwich,  with  the  greatest 
advantage.  Since  its  introduction,  the  staif  of 
observers  has  been  reduced  in  number,  and 
the  fatiguing  process  of  nocturnal  observation 
has  been  altogether  sux>erseded. 

Father  Beccaria,  of  Piedmont,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  versatile  genius,  after  y^ars  of  labo- 
rious study  and  observation,  discovered  that 
wet  or  dry  weather  was  imdeviatingly  pre- 
ceded by  a  vitreous  or  resinous  electricfd  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere ;  but  it  is  almost 
impossible,  even  in  the  highest  flights  of  his 
speculative  imagination,  that  he  could  have 
contemplated  photography  bridging  the  chasm 
of  commimication  between  the  atmospheric 
electricity  and  the  mind  of  man ;  and  yet  we 
are  happy  to  inform  our  readers  that  this  is  now 
being  done.  We  have  been  &voured  with  an 
inspection  of  a  beautiful  apparatus,  oonstmcted 
for  Kew  Gardens,  which  is  the  most  rehable 
barometer  ever  yet  invented.  By  means  of  a 
wire  communicating  with  the  atmosphere  on 
^e  one  hand,  and  a  very  delicate  electafo- 
meter  on  the  other  hand,  a  silvered  Hbead, 
placed  at  the  end  of  a  throid  of  glass  as  fine 
as  a  silkworm  fibre  (the  glass  thread  being  the 
most  elastic  of  all  substances),  is  earned  to 
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the  right  or  to  the  left  hand  in  the  ratio  of 
the  amount  of  vitreous  or  resinous  electricity. 
The  head  reflecting  a  spot  of  light  on  to  sensi- 
tive paper  moYcd  in  the  way  heforo  described, 
produces  a  permanent  record  of  every  change 
in  the  electrical  condition  of  the  atmosphere, 
day  and  night;  and  thus  we  have,  by  the 
aid  of  photography,  Beccaria's  discovery  made 
subservient  to  the  use  of  man  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree.  As  an  elucidation  of  its  use, 
we  may  mention  a  fact  as  gratifying  as  it  will 
be  astounding  to  many  of  our  readers,  viz.  the 
day  of  the  last  celebration  of  our  gradous 
Majesty's  birthday  was  one  of  the  succession 
of  very  numerous  wet  days  with  which  it  has 
lately  pleased  Providence  to  visit  this  earth. 
Upon  that  evening  Professor  Thomson  of  Glas- 
gow was  lecturing  upon  this  electro-photo- 
graphic apparatus  at  the  Royal  'Institution. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  lecture  the  rain 
was  ominously  pattering  upon  the  roof  of  the 
theatre.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  lecture  he 
proceeded  to  take  an  observation  by  the 
means  of  a  wire  passing  through  the  roof  of 
the  theatre.  He  immediately  procured  a 
luminous  pencil  from  the  bead  projecting  a 
bright  spot  of  light,  denoting  about  45°  of 
vitreous  electricity;  upon  which  he  observed 
that  he  was  happy  to  state,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  those  who  were  interested  in  the  fact, 
that  the  rain  had  ceased,  that  there  would  be 
a  fine  evening,  and  a  succession  of  very  fine 
days.  From  that  moment,  on  that  Friday  even- 
ing^  until  the  following  Saturday  week,  we  had 
not  one  drop  of  rain  in  London, 

We  repeat,  who  shall  predict  the  ultimate 
uses  and  applications  of  photography? 


UNITED  SERVICE  INSTITUTION. 

On  Photography,  and  its  Application  to  Military 
purposes.     By  Captain  DomBLLT,  R.E. 

[Abstaract  of  a  Lecture  deliyered  Friday,  June  8,  I860.] 

Captain  Doxelly  wished  to  guard  against  the 
supposition  that  might  arise  from  the  title, 
that  he  proposed  to  bring  forward  any  new  or 
remarkable  application  to  military  purposes. 
He  did  not  come  forward  as  an  inventor.  He 
was  not  going  to  propose  to  defeat  armies, 
destroy  fleets,  or  take  fortresses  by  the  aid  of 
nitrate  of  silver  and  the  camera  obscura.  But 
he  would  endeavour  to  explain,  as  clearly  as  he 
could,  the  general  principles  of  Photography, 
an  art  which  was  every  day  rapidly  exten^ng, 
and^  the  aid  of  which  might,  he  believed,  bis 
usefully  enUstcd  in  many  secondary  military 
operations. 
Captain  Dbnelly  then  went  into  a  lucid 


detail  of  the  acientifio  principles  upon  which 
the  art  of  photography  rests,  occasionally 
illustrating  his  theories  by  experimentsi  one 
of  which  was  startlingly  beautiful  and  well 
worthy  of  notice.  In  exemplifying  the  Action 
of  light  in  effecting  chemical  change!  ood 
combinations  in  certain  substances,  the  i^tdlact 
Captain  placed  a  glass  bulb  of  about  1^  inch 
diameter,  filled  witii  hydrogen  gas  and  chlorine 
gas,  at  a  distance  of  about  6  inches  from  4  white 
glass  jar  of  about  3  inches  diameter  taii,  VI 
inches  high,  filled  with  oxygen  gas.  Into  the 
oxygen  he  introduced  some  burning  phosphorus^ 
which,  as  most  of  our  readers  Imow,  gives  a 
vivid  white  light  With  this  kind  of  light 
there  was  no  perceptible  action  on  the  bodies 
in  the  bulb,  although  if  the  bulb  had  been 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays,  the 
two  gases  would  have  instantly  combined,  and 
so  strong  would  have  been  their  affinities,  that 
they  would  have  caused  it  to  explode  with  con- 
siderable noise.  The  Captain  then  took  a  simi- 
lar jar  containing  binoxide  of  nitrogen  and  bi- 
sulphide of  carbon,  to  which  he  appUed  a  light, 
which  produced  a  bright  and  beautiful  but 
evanescent  cerulean  blue  flame,  and,  though 
burning  only  for  the  fraction  of  a  second,  in 
consequence  of  its  containing  more  of  the  violet 
rays  of  the  solar  spectrum,  instantly  burst  the 
bidb  with  a  noise  similar  to  the  short,  sharp, 
quick  crack  of  the  rifle,  and  produced  a  new 
substance,  viz.  hydrochloric  acid.  Wc  have 
soon  this  experiment  performed  in  other  wap, 
but  never  more  successfully.  Professor  Rosooe 
lately,  at  the  Royal  Institution,  procured  the 
combination  of  the  hydrogen  and  the  chlorine 
by  burning  phosphorus  in  oxygen  contained 
in  a  blue  glass  globe ;  and  we  mention  this  as 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  union  is  efiected 
by  the  violet  rays,  for  the  Professor  could  not 
explode  a  bulb  when  he  used  a  white  or  led 
glass  globe.  So  with  chloride  of  silver.  If 
thoroughly  dry  and  pure  chloride  of  silver  were 
exposed  to  the  action  of  light,  there  would  U 
no  effect  produced ;  but  upon  the  addition  of 
moisture  by  water,  the  chlorine  would  leave 
the  silver  and  go  to  the  hydrogen  in  the  waler 
and  form  hydrochloric  acid,  the  sulphur  would 
be  decomposed,  and  a  grey  substance  of  finelr 
divided  metallic  silver  would  be  produced 
(AgCl-hHO).  Captain  Donelly  pkced  some 
dry  chloride  of  silver  in  a  glass,  which  was 
unaffected  by  the  light  Upon  adding  water 
to  it  and  saturating  some  paper  with  the  solu- 
tion, the  paper  became  coloured  by  the  action 
of  light  We  have  not  room  for  the  gallant 
Captain's  very  dear  enunciation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  art,  as  we  have  more  than  once 
explained  them,  and  as  they  may  be  read  iP 
the  published  Handbooka  upon  PhotograjAj^ 
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such  as  Hardwich's,  to  which  Captain  Donelly 
specially  referred  his  audience. 

Captain  Donelly  said,  with  reference  to  the 
application  of  photography  to  military  purposes, 
the  first  necessity  is  portability  in  the  apparatus. 
Captain  Fowke,of  the  Royal  Engineers,  who  has 
fitted  out  most  of  the  parties  of  Engineers  that 
have  taken  photographic  apparatus  with  them, 
invented  a  form  of  camera  which  is  extremely 
portable,  collapsing  into  a  size  that  enabled  it 
to  be  easily  carried  in  a  knapsack.  The  back 
of  the  camera  was  three  or  four  times  the  size 
of  the  front.  The  sides  could  be  detached 
from  the  front,  but  were  hinged  to  the  back 
in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  them  to  fold  one 
upon  another  flat  upon  the  back.  With  a 
camera  of  this  description,  and  with  chemicals, 
&c.  carried  in  boxes  on  pack-saddles,  many 
photographs,  which  Captain  Donelly  exhibited, 
had  been  taken  by  Sappers,  among  which  were 
picturesby  CorporalLawson,  when  with  Captains 
Gordon  and  James,  on  the  Asiatic  boundary  in 
Asia  Minor,  between  Russia  and  Turkey ;  and 
pictures  by  Sergeant  Church,  who  accompanied 
Colonel  Stanton  when  he  went  to  verify  the 
reports  on  the  projected  Honduras  line  of 
railway  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Others 
were  done  in  India  and  at  Singapore.  Some 
were  taken  in  China,  and  furnished  Mr.  Burford 
with  the  means  for  his  Panorama.  Others 
were  taken  by  Sergeant  Mack  at  Moscow,  when 
he  accompanied  Lord  Granville.  Two  of  the 
photographs  were  taken  at  Varna,  and  unfor- 
tunately the  photographers  of  these  two  were 
lost  on  board  the  *  Prince.'  Hence  we  see 
that  photography  can  be  applied  under  veiy 
difficult  circumstances,  such  as  on  long  and 
rapid  journeys,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  photo- 
grapher could  accompany  the  army  in  the  field, 
and  that  the  art  could  be  loomed  and  practised 
"by  the  men.  Many  of  the  photographs  were 
certainly  not  such  as  Mr.  Eenton  or  Mr. 
Thurston  Thompson  would  care  to  exhibit  at 
the  Photographic  Exhibition,  yet  still  some  of 
them  were  very  good  as  photographs ;  and  all  of 
thcni  Captain  Donelly  thought  very  creditable, 
when  he  considered  the  circumstances  imder 
which  they  were  executed. 

Photographs  of  countiy  give  a  most  truthful 
and  accurate  idea  of  it;  they  do  more  to 
give  a  correct  idea  of  any  particular  position 
than  yards  of  description  on  foolscap.  They 
might  be  found  of  great  service  in  illustrating 
a  report  on  a  country,  as,  indeed,  they  had 
been  employed  by  Colonel  Stanton ;  and  in  this 
way  they  might  be  of  service  to  a  general 
commanding  an  army  in  the  field. 

.  Photographs  were  also  available  in  copying 
and  multiplying  plans, — as  in  the  case  of  a 
plan^  which  was  produced,  of  the  position  of 


the   ships   for   landiny  the    troops   in   the 
Crimea. 

Captain  Donelly  produced  a  number  of  photo- 
graphs which  had  been  executed  at  Chatham, 
affording  on  admirable  means  of  conveying  de- 
scriptions of  various  operations  (bridge-making 
and  so  on),  giving  perfect  ideas  of  place.  Pho- 
tographs are  of  great  service  in  supplying  en- 
gineers with  a  ready  and  rapid  means  of  (low- 
ing the  state  of  works  on  a  particular  day. 
Captain  Donelly  exhibited  a  progress-plan  of 
the  works  at  Aldershott,  which  was  done  for  the 
War  Department,  by  which  it  could  be  seen  at 
once  how  far  the  works  had  got  on,  which 
could  only  otherwise  be  done  by  expensive 
lithographs,  and  then  not  so  well. 

We  are  enabled  to  obtain  a  perfect  picture  of 
any  size  we  wish;  and  Captain  Donelly  thought 
he  could  not  give  a  better  example  of  that  than 
the  five  photographs  of  the  cartoon  in  Hamp- 
ton Court  Palace  of  Elymas  the  sorcerer  struck 
with  blindness.  Thpse  five  photographs  were 
of  the  respective  sizes  of  8  x  5, 1 5  x  11, 23  x  15, 
31x21,  and  48x30  inches.  It  might,  per- 
haps, be  suggested  that  they  had  little  to  do 
with  the  application  of  photography  to  military 
purposes ;  but  Captain  DoncUy  produced  them 
OS  admirable  specimens,  executed,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  men  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  by 
Mr.  Thurston  Thompson,  who  had  instructed 
most  of  the  Royal  Engineers  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum. 

Lastly,  Captain  Donelly  called  attention  to 
the  application  of  photography  to  the  reduction 
of-  the  maps  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  from  one 
scale  to  another  for  engraving.  By  employing 
photography  for  these  reductions,  the  Survey 
Office  at  Southampton  saves  £1600  per  annum; 
and  the  whole  saving  on  the  Survey  will  bo 
about  jC32,000,  and  this  with  increased  ra- 
pidity and  accuracy.  Formerly  the  reductions 
were  made  by  the  pentagraph — a  long  and 
tedious  operation,  in  whid^,  as  the  hand  and 
eye  were  employed,  the  accuracy  was  depend- 
ent, to  a  great  extent,  upon  the  skill  of  the 
operator.  Now,  by  merely  fixing  the  camera 
at  different  distances  from  the  plan  to  be  copied, 
it  can  be  reduced  to  any  scale  desired,  by  an 
operation  of  a  few  minutes,  and  with  the 
greatest  accuracy,  a  detail  of  which  appeared 
in  a  late  Number  of  the  Journal. 

The  10-fect  plan  is  reduced  to  25  inches,  and 
the  25-inch  to  the  6-inch  by  photography. 
But  in  reducing  from  the  6-  to  the  1-inch  scale, 
the  perfect  truthfulness  of  photography  mili- 
tates against  it — the  photograph  is  too  crowded 
with  details,  so  that  at  present,  in  a  portion  of 
this  operation,  the  pentagraph  is  still  employed. 
The  photographs  are  at  once  transferred  to  the 
copper  plates  for  the  engraver,  or  the  zinc  plate 
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for  the  zmoograph  process,  of  whicli  Captain 
Donelly  exhibited  several  specimens.  Instead 
of  printing  from  the  negative  on  to  ordinary 
printing  paper,  printer's  tracing-paper  is  em- 
ployed, sensitused  by  being  washed  over  with  a 
satorated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  and 
gum- water.  This  prepared  paper  is  exposed 
to  light  nnder  the  ordinary  glass  negative, 
and  the  portion  of  bichromate  of  potash  acted 
on  becomes  insoluble  in  water  and  does  not 
change  its  colour:  this  is  a  peculiar  property  of 
bichromate  of  potash.  The  print  is  tiien  placed 
face  downwards  on  a  metal  plate  covered  with 
the  greasy  lithographic  ink,  and  passed  through 
a  press,  until  it  becomes  almost  black  in  appear- 
ance. It  is  then  washed  with  a  solution  of  gum- 
arabic  and  hot  water,  and  brushed  with  a 
camel's-hair  brush ;  this  removes  the  portions 
not  acted  on  by  the  light  by  dissolving  the 
bichromate  of  potash,  and  leaves  a  print  of  a 
light-brown  colour  in  lithographic  ink.  This 
can  be  either  transferred  to  the  copper  plate,  as  a 
guide  to  the  engraver,  by  burnishing,  or  it  may 
in  the  same  way  be  transferred  to  the  zinc 
plate,  and  printed  from  immediately,  without 
any  ^irther  process,  by  simply  being  inked 
with  printer's  ink. 


CORKESPONDENCE. 

All  communicationa  for  the  'Journal/  and  on 
bufiinefis  relating  to  the  Photographic  ^ocietV) 
may  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  and  Editor 
at  Messrs.  Tavlor  and  Francis's^  Bed  lion  Court, 
Fleet  Street,  £.C. 

The  Booms  lately  occupied  by  the  Society  at 
No.  1  New  Coventry  Street,  W.,  are  now  entirely 
closed. 

The  length  of  the  Beport  on  the  Present  State  of  our 
Knowledge  r^ardingUieFhotographic  Imase,  by  Messrs. 
Maskelyne,  £idow,  Hardwich,  and  Llewelyn,  which  it 
has  been  thought  advisable  to  oonditde  In  the  present 
Number,  being  the  last  of  Ihe  rolume,  oompela  ua  to 
postpone  until  our  next  some  oorrespondence  which 
olhowise  should  have  appeared. 

ICr.  Bothwell  has  Undly  sent  us  a  eomnmnication, 
with  illustrationa,  "  on  the  Apparently  Inooirect  Per- 
spectiTie  of  Photoeraphic  Pictures  produced  by  lenses 
of  difierent  focal  lengths,  as  usually  viewed  or  looked 
at»"&e.  Thia  paper  will  be  read  at  the  first  Meeting  of 
the  Photographic  Sooiefy ;  and  aa  Mr.  Bothwell  ia  de* 
aiioua  that  gentlemen  should  come  prepared  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  the  subject  on  Which  he  tareats,  the  Editor 
will  be  glad  to  forward  a  proof  copy  pieyioua  to  the 
Meeting  to  any  interested  in  the  snligeot 

S.  D.  and  J.  Y.  Thoto-eincography. — Several  minor 
detaila  will  be  explained  m  our  nest 

A  Seffinner. — ^For  nositiTea,  it  is  reauiaite  that  the 
glass  should  be  of  gooa  colour  and  free  from  Uemishea. 
For  negatives,  flatness  is  the  mat  deaideratnm ;  sli^ 
da&cta  in  other  respedi  are  <n  little  import* 


IHaer  aaks  for  the  addreai  of  the  maker  of  '*  Bako^ 
Black  yamish,"  a  preparation  we  have  nerer  met 
witlk  Black  lacquer  answers  the  purpose  exceedingly 
well,  and  may  be  obtained  at  almost  any  dealer's. 

J.  H.  8. — ^A  blue  sky  with  white  rolling  clouds  cao 
be  taken  perfectly  with  a  stereoecopic  camera  in  the 
way  you  mention ;  the  exposure  should  be  instanti- 
neous,  a  small  diaphragm  oeing  used.  The  derelop- 
ment  should  be  earned  rather  &  and  intense  for  good 
printing-effects. 

Engineer. — Sugar  of  milk  mixed  with  the  solution 
for  saltine  papers  certainly  adda  to  the  actiTity  of  the 

Sper,  and  the  prints  have  a  peculiarly  soft  mezzotinto* 
e  look  when  so  produced.  We  ao  not  know  that 
it  adda  to  the  permanence  of  the  impressions ;  no  doula 
the  photographic  image  will  fade  from  some  Epedmeni 
of  paper,  do  all  you  can  to  prevent  it. 

B,  W.  {N.  B.). — ^Use  a  gloss  bath;  they  may  be  pro- 
cured at  any  of  the  dealers* ;  we  hare  purchased  tLem 
very  cheaply  at  Palmer's  izlass  warehouse,  St.  Martin't 
Lane.  You  will  find  it  itar  more  satisfiictory  to  \m 
porcelain  dishes  than  common  earthenware  for  eola- 
tions requiring  to  be  kept  pure :  we  procured,  some 
years  since,  a  set  from  Messrs.  Bourquin,  of  Kewmen 
Street,  made  of  the  white  French  porcelain,  j^erfectlT 
flat  at  the  bottom ;  and  they  remain  without  a  stain,  as 
perfect  as  when  first  made. 

Senex  {Norwich). — ^We  believe  that  the  salts  of  eo- 
balt  have  been  tried  in  the  praetioe  of  photography  is 
the  way  you  mention,  but  we  have  no  actual  expe- 
rience ;  a  letter  addressed  by  you  to  Mr.  Hunt  at  the 
Geological  Museum,  Jermyn  Street,  would  elicit  the 
information. 

Calotype  {X  W.), — In  making  the  double  iodide 
solution  for  the  paper,  pour  the  nitrate-of-silrer  solu- 
tion into  the  solution  of  iodide  of  potaah  and  stir  it 
well.  A  darker-coloured  iodide  of  nlrer  ia  produced 
this  way  than  by  the  reverse. 

A  Condant  Reader. — ^Nitrate  of  silver  bears  but  a 
small  remunerative  profit  to  the  dealer.  We  cannot 
reconmicnd  you  to  purchase  it  at  the  low  price  yon 
name.  Depend  upon  it  there  is  aomething  wrang 
somewhere — dishonesty  or  adulteration.  We  have 
met  with  chloride  of  gold,  so  called,  auoh  aa  yon  de- 
scribe. Mr.  Hardwich's  formula  is  very  simple ;  hot 
as  we  can  always  purchase  it  genuine  at  Messrs. 
Bland  and  Co.'s,  Fleet  Street,  or  Murray  and  Heath's, 
and  other  similar  establishments,  we  think  vou  will  do 
well  to  follow  the  same  pl^*  Your  time  ahould  be  d 
more  worth  than  the  trifle  aaved. 

Photo, — If  we  have  a  prefudioe  (aa  yoa  aaj)  againrt 
the  use  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  at  lesiat  we  speak  firott 
experience  and  obsenration.  Mr.  Bobinson,  of  Ua- 
mmgton,  one  of  the  most  successful  and  experiencid 
photographers  who  has  ever  yet  jpraetiaed  Ihe  art,  will 
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JVromM^iftw*.— Batton'a  wheelbaaow  tent  is  the  »* 
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had  better  addreas  that  gentleman,  at  Jersey. 
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